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This  Reo  Six  Is  a  Light  Six 
But  It  Is  Also  a  Sturdy  Car 


THE  TERM  "LIGHT"  as  so  frequently  used  in 
speaking  of  motor  cars,  is  a  relative  term  only. 

IT  MAY  MEAN  MUCH— or  nothing.  Depending 
on  whether  the  reader  knows  all  the  factors  that 
enter  in. 

THIS  REO  SIX  IS  LIGHT— just  as  light  as  sound 
engineering  will  permit. 

AND  IT  MAY  SURPRISE  YOU  to  know  that— 
not  in  the  "ads,"  but  on  the  scales — this  Reo  Six 
is  as  light  as  many,  and  actually  lighter  than 
some,  whose  claims  to  lightness  are  their  chief 
recommendation. 

WE  REO  FOLK  have  never  talked  much  about 
lightness — because  that  quality  in  itself  is  proof 
of  nothing,  and  yet,  as  we've  said,  we  make  Reos 
just  as  light  as  may  be,  by  the  use  of  the  best 
materials  known  to  the  art — as  light  as  may  be 
compatible  with  the  safety  factor  we  desire. 

WE  LAY  MORE  STRESS  in  our  advertisements 
on  the  staying  qualities  of  the  Reo  product  and 
the  consequent  low  upkeep. 

BECAUSE  THAT  REALLY  COUNTS— those  are 
the  qualities  the  buyer  most  desires  and  seeks  in 
the  car  he  buys. 

WE  DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  endurance  for  an  im- 
mediate effect — either  in  our  sales  talk  or  in  our 
designing. 

REO  ENGINEERING  is  admittedly  sound— it  is 
the  standard  by  which  other  engineering  is  com- 
pared by  those  who  know. 

AND  SO  WE  DESIGN  each  part  of  a  Reo  with  an 
eye  single  to  long  time  service.  Doing  that,  we 
automatically  obtain  low  upkeep. 


SO,  AS  WE'VE  SAID,  this  Reo  Six  is  light,  using 
the  term  relatively — but  more  important,  it  is 
sturdily  built. 

PUT  IT  ON  THE  SCALES— then  weigh  other  cars 
of  similar  power  and  wheel  base  and  size,  and 
you'll  agree  this  is  indeed  a  Light  Six. 

AND  WHILE  YOU'RE  at  it,  examine  carefully 
the  size  of  the  various  parts,  especially  bearings 
and  the  shafts  that  carry  the  load  and  take  the 
driving  strains — and  you  will  find  other  argu- 
ments why,  at  the  same  price,  you  should  select 
a  Reo  Six  for  yours. 

THE  SAFETY  FACTOR  in  a  Reo  is  greater  than 
that  in  any  other  make  of  car — save  one.  And 
that  other  is  also,  in  its  special  class,  the  world's 
best  car. 

STRANGELY  ENOUGH,  the  real  proof  of  "light- 
ness" is  not  to  be  found  on  the  scales  alone — but 
in  the  tire  mileage. 

SOME  CARS  are  so  flimsily  made  and  some  others 
so  poorly  designed  that  they  are  practically  dead 
weight  on  the  tires.  Result,  excessive  tire  wear 
and  expense. 

ASK  ANY  REO  OWNER  of  any  Reo  model  about 
his  tire  mileage,  and  his  reply  will  convince  you 
that  the  Reo  is  the  "Lightest"  Six  made. 

SUPPLY  IS  LIMITED — we  cannot  hope  to  sup- 
ply all  who  will  want  this  Reo  Six. 

SO  ONLY  WAY  is  to  see  your  Reo  dealer  at  once, 
place  your  order  and  secure  an  early  delivery  date 
before  his  limited  quota  is  disposed  of. 

TODAY  won't  be  a  minute  too  soon. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Six'CiiUnderReo 

7  Passenger  Tounnq 

$1550 
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No.  1. 


Prepare  for  a  Year  of  Patriotic  Sacrifice 

Produce  All  the  Food  You  Can — Waste  None  of  It 


THIS  new  year  of  1918  is  going  to  be  a  year  of  sacrifice  and  we 
must  prepare  for  that  sacrifice.  We  are  sending  our  soldier 
boys  away  with  brave  smiles  on  our  faces,  but  there  are  tears 
lurking  in  those  smiles.  We  know  what  their  going  to  France 
means  and  they  know  it,  too.  They  are  going  down  into  the  hell  of 
the  trenches,  while  we  sit  at  home  and  read  about  their  exploits, 
praying,  perhaps,  but  taking  no  real  part. 

When  such  men  as  William  Howard  Taft  and  Henry  Morganthau 
warn  us  that  the  great  war  may  last  three  or  four  years  and  require 
millions  of  men,  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  and  enormous  food 
supplies,  why  should  we  hold  so  fondly  to  the  hope  that  it  may 
end  in  a  month  or  two? 

Our  President's  grim  declaration  that  there  can  be  no  peace 
until  Germany  is  ready  to  make  full  reparation  for  the  cruel  wrongs 
she  has  inflicted  upon  Belgium  and  France  makes  the  end  of  the 
war  seem  far  away  to  those  who  know  what  German  pride  and  Ger- 
man resentment  of  dictation  of  any  sort  means  in  this  day  when 
the  Teutonic  peoples  are  being  bolstered  up  in  the  foolish  belief 
that,  despite  all  their  terrible  losses,  they  actually  have  won  their 
way  thus  far  and  have  England,  France  and  America  on  their  knees. 
What  is  the  manifest  duty  of  our  producers? 
It  would  seem  that  all  they  would  need  to  know  is  that  the 
production  of  wheat  in  France  has  fallen  over  50  per  cent  since 
1913  and  that  there  is  fear  of  famine  in  that  noble  land,  the  historic 
friend  of  America. 

But  there  are  other  desperate  facts  to  consider. 
Since  its  occupation  of  northern  France,  Germany  has  seized 
about  2,700,000  French  and  Belgian  cattle.    By  these  depredations 
and  by  restrictive  measures  at  home,  Germany  has  maintained  prac- 
tically all  her  original  share  of  cattle. 

In  all  foodstuffs,  including  cereals,  potatoes  and  beet  roots  the 
production  of  France  has  decreased  from  35,800,000,000  pounds  in 
1913  to  only  22,200,000  in  1917. 

The  French  sugar  beet  crop  is  short  68  per  cent  or  148,000,000 
bushels,  and  there  is  crying  need  for  sugar  in  that  country. 

England  is  a  little  better  off.  The  despot  has  not  set  his  heel 
upon  her  shore  and  she  has  Canada  to  back  her  up — a  nation  that 
has  responded  nobly  to  the  call  for  greater  production.  While  all 
over  our  land  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  livestock,  Canada  has 
increased  its  milk  cows  13  per  cent,  its  hogs  4  per  cent  and  its 
horses  47  per  cent. 

True  we  have  enormously  increased  our  yields  of  com  and 

"WE  MUST  WIN  THE  WAR. 

From  the  President's 
recent  message: 

LET  there  be  no  mis- 
understanding. Our 
present  and  immediate 
task  is  to  win  the  war, 
and  nothing  shall  turn  us 
aside  from  it  until  it  is 
accomplished. 

XI  A  4^ 
Every  power  and  re- 
source we  possess, 
whether  of  men,  of 
money  or  of  materials,  is 
being  devoted  and  will 
continue  to  be  devoted 
to  that  purpose  until  it  is 
achieved. 

A  XV 

Those  who  desire  to 
bring  peace  about  before 
that  purpose  is  achieved, 
I  counsel  to  carry  their 
advice  elsewhere.  We 
will  not  entertain  it. 


potatoes  and  this  will  help,  but  we  must  keep  increasing  and  in- 
creasing in  every  line  of  agriculture  to  keep  up  with  the  greatly 
augmented  demands  of  our  own  army  and  navy  and  those  of  our 
allies. 

Every  farmer  must  remember  that  food  in  the  mouths  of  our 
allies  is  ammunition  no  less  important  than  the  shells  in  their 
siege  guns. 

He  should  remember  that  he  has  not  only  to  help  repair  the 
food  losses  of  the  allies,  but  to  help  make  good  the  failure  of  other 
countries,  such  neutrals  as  Spain,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  to  provide  our  battling  brother  nations  with 
the  usual  shipments  of  comestibles.  This  decrease  amounts  to  over 
200,000  tons  as  compared  with  the  year  before  the  wm. 

In  poor,  miserable,  craven  Russia  the  decrease  is  nearly  300,000 
tons  as  compared  with  last  year  and  359,000  tons  as  compared  with 
1916. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  Government  reports. 

All  this  bespeaks  a  food  loss  which  the  United  States  must  supply. 

We  talked  about  tilling  the  idle  acres  last  year,  but  we  must  not 
only  talk  about  it  this  year — we  must  till  them.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  our  soldiers  and  their  brother  soldiers  of  France  and  England 
are  fed  and  fed  bountifully. 

It  is  going  to  be  hard  work  for  many  of  those  farmers  who  have 
sent  their  sons  to  the  war  and  have  not  help  enough  now  in  this 
time  of  food  emergency,  but  if  they  have  to  labor  a  little  harder 
and  put  in  longer  hours  they  must  remember  that  their  sacrifice  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  that  of  their  brave  boys. 

Farmers,  in  this  new  year  of  1918,  do  not  let  anybody  persuade 
you  that  you  should  not  do  your  utmost  to  increase  the  food  supply. 

They  may  tell  you  that  the  war  cannot  last  six  months.  Do  not 
believe  them.  Even  if  it  lasted  but  that  time  you  would  be  reason- 
ably sure  of  a  market  for  all  you  can  produce,  for  it  is  going  to  be 
practically  impossible  for  our  allies  to  increase  their  food  produc- 
tion this  year,  save  in  Canada  and  Australia,  and  such  increase 
will  have  little  effect  upon  prices,  so  enormous  will  be  the  demand 
upon  the  home  markets  of  Europe. 

Do  not  let  your  livestock  run  down.  Do  not  let  your  poultry 
yards  be  depleted. 

If  your  slogan  last  year  was  "Plant,  plant,  plant!"  let  it  be  your 
slogan  this  year  as  well. 

Study  intensive  methods,  fertilize  your  poor  soil,  plow  deep, 
cultivate  often,  harvest  economically  and  leave  the  rest  to  God 
who  surely  wdll  bless  your  labors. 


" — President  Woodrow 


Wilson. 

Terms  upon  which 
peace  may  come. 

We  shall  regard  the 
war  as  won  only  when 
the  German  people  say 
to  us,  through  properly 
accredited  representa- 
tives, that  they  are  ready 
to  agree  to  a  settlement 
based  upon  justice  and 
the  reparation  of  the 
wrongs  their  rulers  have 
done. 

&  JO-  Ji. 
They    have    done  a 

wrong  to  Belgium  which 
must  be  repaired.  They 
have  established  a  power 
over  other  lands  and 
peoples  than  their  own — 
over  the  great  empire  of 
Austria-Hungary,  over 
hitherto  free  Balkan 
states,  over  Turkey  and 
within  Asia — which  must 
be  relinquished. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


How  to  Grow  a  Profitable  Crop  of  Cauliflower 


IMAGINE  275  acres  of  cauliflowers 
growing  in  one  great  field  and 
many  of  the  plants  standing  waist 
high! 

That's  some  cauliflower  bed, 
isn't  it? 

,  Comes  pretty  near  being  the  larg- 
est in  the  whole  country.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  largest  on  this  coast,  and 
its  product  is  the  largest,  too. 

Think  of  275  carloads,  an  average 
of  one  car  to  the  acre,  being  shipped 
from  such  a  ranch  in  a  single  season! 

That  was  the  record  made  last 
year,  and  this  year  it  will  be  about 
the  same,  though  the  rain  did  not 
come  quite  early  enough  for  ideal 
crop  conditions. 

The  cauliflower  ranch  that  makes 
this  record  is  that  of  J.  N.  Teague 
and  is  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  down  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  what  some 
people  call  "the  rhubarbs." 

Mr.  Teague  is  a  patriot.  Since  this 
country  entered  the  war  he  not  only 
has  bent  every  effort  toward  food 
producton,  but  two  of  his  sons  are 
in  that  great  and  glorious  army 
which  is  to  win  the  world  for 
democracy. 

Not  only  does  he  grow  cauliflower 
by  the  hundreds  of  carloads,  but  he 
grows  potatoes,  corn,  barley  and  oat 
hay  and  alfalfa.  His  is  intensive 
farming  of  the  most  intensive  sort. 
It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  get 
more  in  the  way  of  food  and  feed 
products  from  a  piece  of  ground 
anywhere  than  Mr.  Teague  is  getting. 
As  soon  as  the  potatoes  or  corn  are 
harvested,  in  go  the  cauliflower 
plants  and  he  keeps  up  this  rotation 
of  crops  all  the  time. 

His  Vegetables  Go  Everywhere 

Mr.  Teague  has  found  it  profitable 
to  grow  early,  middle  and  late  va- 
rieties of  cauliflower.  His  season  be- 
gins along  in  October  and  ends  in 
May,  and  he  is  able  to  keep  shipping 
every  little  while.  His  big,  tender, 
succulent  vegetables  go  to  nearly 
every  large  city  in  the  United  States 
beyond  the  Rockies. 

Growing  cauliflowers  on  such  a 
tremendous  scale,  Mr.  Teague  is  able 
to  produce  them  v*ry  cheaply,  and 
yet  he  keeps  a  good-sized  gang  of 
Mexican  laborers  at  work,  at  $2.50  a 
day,  most  of  the  time  and  feeds  about 
sixteen  horses  and  mules.  One  would 
say  at  first  glance  that  with  so  many 
teams  to  feed  there'  would  be  little 
in  the  game,  but  the  ranch  raises 
most  of  its  own  feed  and  is  thus 
practically  self-supporting  in  that 
line. 

Of  the  275  acres  of  cauliflower, 
Mr.  Teague  cultivates  150  acres  him- 
self, the  rest  being  handled  by  Chi- 
nese tenants.    When  seen  last  month 


Practice  of  J.  N.  Teague,  Largest  Grower 
in  California 

By  Bailey  Millard 


the  ranch  was  one  sea  of  green,  the 
plants  standing  at  various  heights, 
according  to  the  time  of  their  setting 
out.  There  were  little  plants  that 
had  been  placed  in  the  ground  only 
the  day  before,  and  there  were  big 
plants  about  three  feet  high,  with 
other  sizes  in  other  plots. 

He  Has  the  Right  Soil 

The  soil  of  fhe  ranch  is  a  light 
sandy  loam — ideal  for  cauliflower  cul- 
ture, as  these  vegetables  do  not 
thrive  very  well  in  heavy  soil.  The 
Teague  loam  works  up  as  fine  as 
corn  meal  and  is  easily  plowed  and 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  depth. 

One  reason  why  so  many  ranchers 
have  been  disappointed  in  their  ef- 
forts to  raise  this  plant,  always  in 
such  good  demand,  is  that  they  not 
only  have  not  had  the  right  kind  of 
soil  but  they  have  not  handled  what 
they  had  properly. 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Teague  what 
he  considered  the  chief  elements  of 
his  very  conspicuous  success  in  this 
field  of  husbandry  he  replied: 

"Sandy  loam,  hard  work  and  plenty 
of  barnyard." 

He  is  fortunate  as  to  fertilizer,  for 
there  are  dairies  in  his  neighborhood, 
and  the  manure  does  not  have  to  be 
hauled  any  great  distance. 

Mr.  Teague's  Methods 

The  Teague  practice  in  growing 
cauliflowers  is  as  follows: 

After  the  summer  feed  crop  of 
corn  or  potatoes  is  taken  off,  the 
ground  is  well  plowed  and  harrowed. 


after  which  the  young  plants  are  set 
in  deep  trenches,  the  rows  being  34 
inches  apart  and  the  distance  between 
the  plants  in  the  rows  being  from 
22  to  24  inches.  This  gives  about 
7000  plants  to  the  acre,  of  which 
about  4000  come  to  good  maturity, 
the  others  being  culls  or  headless. 

The  Culls  Go  to  the  Pickle  Factories 

Mr.  Teague  is  not  only  a  patriot, 
he  is  a  humane  man.  Planting  cauli- 
flowers is  a  backbreaking  job.  At 
this  task  he  works  his  men  only  three 
hours  a  day,  the  rest  of  the  time 
being  devoted  to  less  arduous  labor. 
There  are  cold-blooded  farmers 
whose  aim  in  employing  men  seems 
to  be  to  kill  them,  and  there  is  a 
small  percentage  of  employers  who 
take  a  grim  delight  in  seeing  a  man 
disabled  for  further  work  because  or 
the  heavy  tasks  they  set  them.  The 
delight  comes  from  the  gloating 
fancy  that  they  have  gotten  out  of  a 
man  all  there  is  in  him  and  that  they 
have  had  their  money's  worth.  This  is 
not  only  brutal,  but,  like  most  brutal 
practices,  it  is  utterly  mistaken.  If 
you  treat  hired  help  right  you  can 
get  more  out  of  them  than  if  you 
overload  them  with  labor. 

Irrigation  and  Cultivation 

Then,  too,  there  is  another  object 
to  be  gained  by  planting  three  hours 
a  day  instead  of  eight  or  ten.  If 
young  cauliflower  plants  are  set  out 
from  3  to  6  p.  m.  they  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  cool  evening  and  of  the 
dark  night  during  a  period  when  they 
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Give  Your  Cabbage  Plenty  | 
of  Moisture  j 

8 

That  Is  the  Practice  of  All  Successful  | 


Growers. 


SHORTAGE  of  rain  has  resulted 
in  some  of  the  cabbage  fields  on 
this  coast  not  being  up  to  normal 
in  appearance  or  yield.  Still  one  sees 
here  and  there  a  thrifty  field  of  cab- 
bages, and  when  asked  why  his  plants 
look  better  than  those  of  his  neigh- 
bors the  successful  grower  will  in- 
variably say,  "I  irrigate  them  oftener 
than  they  do." 

That  is  not  the  whole  secret  of  suc- 
cessful cabbage  culture,  however. 
There  is  no  plant  in  the  world  that 
responds  so  readily  to  soil  stirring  as 
the  cabbage.  This  in  California  helps 
to  rapid  growth  during  the  winter, 
which  gives  the  plant  an  advantage 
over  aphis  or  lice  which  often  get  the 
better  of  unthrifty  plants.  Slow 
growth  in  winter  is  bad  for  late- 
planted  cabbages,  for  they  are  always 
likely  to  get  hot,  dry  weather  after 
the  winter  rains. 

So  if  the  rainfall  is  scanty  in  your 
section  run  on  all  the  artificial  mois- 
ture you  can,  and  in  this  way  make 
up  for  the  deficiency,  and  remember 
that  frequent  cultivation  means  almost 
as  much  as  irrigation. 

The  illustration  is  that  of  a  fine 
cabbage  field  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
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need  protection  from  the  hot  sunshine 

After  the  plants  are  set  in  the 
trenches,  water  is  run  along  beside 
them.  The  trenches  are  kept  open 
for  about  ten  days,  when  they  are 
again  filled  with  water.  Three  or 
four  days  after  this  second  irrigation 
the  soil  is  plowed  back  into  the 
trenches  and  around  the  plants.  This 
leaves  an  open  irrigating  trench  all 
the  way  along  between  the  rows  for 
use  as  a  further  water  course. 

According  to  conditions,  from  three 
to  eight  irrigations  are  afterward 
given  the  plants,  and  after  a  few 
cultivations  the^  are  ready  to  gather. 

By  planting  m  the  afternoon  there 
is  a  very  small  loss  due  to  wilting — 
not  more  than  5  per  cent. 

For  shipment  vegetable  crates  are 
packed  with  cauliflower  heads,  gen- 
erally two  dozen  or  more  in  a  crate. 
If  the  heads  are  very  small  some- 
times there  are  as  many  as  40  heads 
in  a  single  crate,  but  the  buyers  al- 
low only  two  dozen,  no  matter  what 
the  number. 

A  good  average  price  is  50  cents 
a  dozen,  so  that,  counting  350  dozen 
to  the  acre,  the  receipts  at  that  rate 
are  $175  an  acre.  There  is  always 
a  good  net  profit  in  cauliflower  cul- 
ture where  other  crops  precede  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Teague's  ranch. 
Insect  pests  do  not  give  much 
trouble,  but  a  season  of  little  rain 
is  an  unfavorable  one,  for  no  matter 
how  much  root  irrigation  is  done 
the  plants  need  to  have  water  direct- 
ed into  their  centers  by  the  long 
trough-shaped  leaves. 

Home  of  Cauliflower 

It  is  a  good  branch  of  vegetable 
culture  and  doubtless  more  ranchers 
would  engage  in  it  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  cauliflower,  unlike 
the  cabbage,  is  tender.  It  requires 
a  warm  winter  and  re>cnts  heat 
which  a  cabbage  will  endure. 

Many  failures  have  been  made  by 
persons  who  thought  they  saw  big 
money  in  cauliflowers,  but  who  did 
not  know  how  they  should  be  grown. 
The  general  mistake  is  an  insuffi- 
cient or  intermittent  moisture  supply. 
There  is  also  the  common  error  of 
starting  the  plants  at  the  wrong 
time.  This  is  not  so  much  to  be 
feared  in  Southern  California  as  in 
other  localities,  but  at  its  best  cauli- 
flower culture  is  a  little  risky  and 
requires  close  and  careful  attention. 

Still,  though  it  is  rather  tender  and 
exacting  in  its  treatment  and  re- 
bellious under  neglect,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult for  a  careful  person — one  who 
follows  closely  such  excellent  prac- 
tice as  that  of  Mr.  Teague — to  grow 
magnificent  specimcnts  of  the  plant 
in  California,  the  true  home  of  the 
cauliflower. 
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ley,  but  it  could  be  equalled  any- 
where along  the  const  close  to  the 
ocean,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
fog  and  the  sun  is  often  obsured.  In 
fact,  such  conditions  are  very  favor- 
able to  cabbage  growth. 

January  is  a  good  time  to  plant  late 
cabbages  in  California,  if  they  have 
been  started  in  August  or  September. 
When  placed  in  the  field  they  are 
usually  planted  in  rows  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  apart,  the  plants 
being  set  about  fifteen  inches  apart 
in  the  rows-  Planting  is  done  with  a 
dibble,  and  a  man  can  plant  4000  to 
6000  a  day  if  he  has  a  boy  to  drop 
plants  for  him.  The  earth  should  be 
jircssed  firmly  about  the  roots. 

If  irrigated  ground  is  well  soaked 
before  planting  to  cabbages  the  grpw- 
er  may  wait  a  while  for  rain,  but  if  it 
does  not  come  in  a  short  time  he  had 
better  give  his  ground  another  irriga- 
tion, for,  as  was  said  before,  the  cab- 
bage is  a  plant  that  requires  plenty 
of  moisture. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  growers 
will  fare  better  this  season  than  last, 
when  not  a  few  of  them  found  it 
difficult  to  dispose  of  their  crops  to 
advantage. 
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What  the  Tractor  Actually  Saves  on  the  Ranch 


Field  Experiences  of  California  Farmers 

By  Burton  Hale. 


TO  SECURE  data  showing  ex- 
actly how  the  tractor  cuts  the 
cost  of  clear-ng,  cultivating  and 
other  farm  processes  is  not  an  easy 
matter.  Most  farmers  keep  no  rec- 
ords of  the  expenses  of  their  various 
operations,  and  some  of  them  who  do 
so  seem  loth  to  impart  such  informa- 
tion. 

For  some  months,  however,  I  have 
been  making  inquiries  along  this  line 
and  am  now  able  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  saving  wrought  by  the  use  of 
the  tractor,  as  against  team-hauled 
farm  machinery. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  experiences 
of  Frank  L.  Lieb,  a  young  college  man 
at  Wayne  Station,  northeast  of  San 
Jose,  Cal.  Mr.  Lieb  is  applying  the 
same  common  sense  business  prin- 
ciples to  his  ranch  operations  that 
modern  merchants,  contractors  and 
others  do  to  theirs.    He  keeps  a  com- 


used,  hours  at  work  and  area  cov- 
ered. 

This  gives  him  a  cost  per  acre.  As 
his  records  date  back  more  than  two 
years,  he  has  a  comparative  record  to 
look  at  in  ascertaining  the  increased 
cost  of  production  over  the  preceding 
season.  Accurate  records  are  always 
kept  of  his  crop  production,  quantity 
and  prices  obtained.  Each  season's 
work  and  results  are  then  balanced. 
Thus  he  knows  to  a  penny  what  the 
ranch  is  producing. 

Cutting  the  cost  of  flowing  from 
$12  to  95  cents  an  acre  or  over  90 
per  cent,  was  probably  the  best  rec- 
ord made  by  Mr.  Lieb,  but  there 
were  many  others  that  were  quite 
notable. 


work  in  this  case  as  in  many  others 
was  more  economical  than  team  work 
and  far  more  satisfactory  in  the  mat- 
ter of  speed  and  thoroughness. 

One  rancher  puts  it  this  way: 

"The  past  summer  was  a  very  hot 
one.  Many  of  our  neighbors  could  not 
plow  because  it  was  too  hot,  but  our 
tractor  did  not  mind  the  heat  a  bit. 

"As  far  as  the  expense  of  operat- 
ing is  concerned,  our  tractor  does  not 
cost  us  as  much  as  it  would  cost  to 
feed  six  horses  the  same  length  of 
time  that  we  are  using  the  tractor, 
and  then  when  it  i«  idle,  it  doesn't 
cost  a  cent." 

"With  two  tractors  and  four  men,'' 
says  L.  Weinzheimer,  manager  of  the 
Pioneer   Plantation   of   Hawaii,  "we 


the  device  was  175  acres  per  day. 
By  actual  measurement  Jacobs  seeded 
and  finished  315  acres  in  twenty-three 
hours. 

Two  wagons  were  attached  to  the 
outer  end  of  the  draw  bar  on  either 
side  and  these  carried  ninety  sacks  of 
seed  grain. 

This  eeason  he  has  sown  over  600 
acres  on  his  own  ranch  and  the 
neighbors  are  demanding  that  he 
save  them  the  trouble,  time,  toil  and 
expense.  He  is  arranging  to  enlarge 
the  capacity  of  the  device  so  that 
he  can  handle  350  acres  per  day. 

Next  year  he  expects  to  harvest  one 
of  the  heaviest  crops  in  the  county. 

Another  farmer  in  Central  Califor- 
nia says  of  his  tractor  and  what  it 
saved  him: 

"I  tended  a  farm  this  last  year  of 
370  acres  with  six  head  of  horses  and 
my  8-16  horsepower  tractor,  except 


Yon  Can  Do  a  Lot  of  Mowing  In  a  Day  This  Way,  and  Vonr  Horse  Won't  Get  Tired  or  Overlieated. 


plete  set  of  cost  ac- 
counts and  knows 
precisely  what  his 
tractor  is  doing  by 
way  of  saving  money 
on  his  place. 

Mr.  Lieb  can  tell  in 
an  instant  how  much  any  job  that  has 
been  completed  has  cost  for  tractor 
operation,   fuel,  grease,  oil,  repairs, 
labor  and  miscellaneous  equipment. 

A  Ninety  Per  cent  Saving 

Thus  one  day  he  found  that  with  a 
team  it  was  costing  him  $12  an  acre 
to  do  a  certain  piece  of  plowing  close 
up  to  his  walnut  trees,  because  of  the 
dense  growth  of  cover  crop  and  weeds 
that  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate. 
The  plow  was  always  filling  up, 
striking  roots,  and  the  horses  were 
worked  so  hard  they  had  to  be  rested 
frequently  and  could  not  stand  the 
full  day's  grind  at  that  sort  of  work. 
He  substituted  a  tractor  for  the 
horses  on  the  same  job  and  found  his 
cost  per  acre  dropped  to  95  cents. 

Lieb's  daybook  consists  of  a  large 
<liary,  a  day  to  a  page,  on  which  there 
IS  plenty  of  room  to  designate  all  the 
different  jobs  which  might  be  done  on 
each  day,  such  as  plowing,  cultivating, 
disking,  dragging  and  furrowing  for 
irrigation,  hauling  and  pumping.  This 
list  contains  labor  with  hand  tools 
also. 

After  each  job  is  completed  he 
makes  his  record  according  to  the 
amount  of  distillate,  oil  and  grease 


And  as  for  Dragrging,  What  a  I.ot  of 
I  have  not  the  space  in  this  article 
to  tell  all  that  Mr.  Lieb  has  done  with 
his  tractor  by  way  of  reducing  farm 
expenses,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  saving  has  been  considerable. 

In  the  Imperial  Valley 

Good  reports  have  been  received 
of  late  as  to  the  practical  use  of  the 
tractor  in -the  Imperial  Valley.  Edgar 
Brothers  of  Imperial  have  been  using 
a  16-inch  sulky  plow  in  Bermuda  or 
sod  grass  handled  by  a  five  horse- 
power tractor  and  hav-e  found  it  eco- 
nomical and  quite  effective  in  opera- 
tion. 

Ward  Brothers  of  Brawley  mowed 
more  hay  with  their  tractor  than  they 
could  have  cut  with  six  mules.  On 
account  of  the  heat  it  often  takes 
three  teams,  working  alternately  to 
run  one  mower,  but  in  cutting  500 
acres  of  alfalfa  it  was  found  that  one 
tractor  would  do  more  work  with  a 
six-foot  mower  than  three  five-foot 
mowers  could  when  hauled  by  teams. 
This  spells  a  considerable  saving. 

The  big  hemp  crop  of  the  Timken 
Ranch  Company  of  El  Centro  was 
handled  by  tractors,  and  though  be- 
cause of  the  newness  of  hemp-grow- 
ing there  was  hardly  any  basis  of 
comparison,  it  was  figured  that  tractor 


tand  You  Can  Cover  With  This  Outfit.' 

are  doing  the  same  work  that  former- 
ly required  forty  mules  and  twenty 
men,  and  we  are  doing  the  work  more 
safely  and  more  quickly." 

Most  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  plant- 
ers are  using  tractors  and  some  of 
them  are  figuring  out  a  saving  of  from 
20  to  50  per  cent. 

In  Oregon  the  tractor  is  beginning 
to  make  its  way  to  an  extent  that  was 
hardly  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 
In  the  vicinity  of  lone  in  that  State 
three  tractors  worked  more  than 
10,000  acres  of  land-  last  spring. 

Some  of  the  Oregon  tractor  oper- 
ators figure  their  savings  at  30  per 
cent,  others  even  more. 

Figures  from  Yolo  County 

The  actual  saving  in  daily  work  of 
ten  horses  and  five  men  has  been 
effected  by  Wayne  Jacobs  of  Zamora, 
Yolo  county,  Cal.,  during  the  past 
season.  Mr.  Jacobs  did  this  with  a 
forty-five  horsepower  tractor  and  a 
device  of  his  own  arrangement. 

A  combination  of  seeders,  fastened 
to  a  huge  bar  extending  either  way 
from  the  tractor,  served  to  allow  him 
to  seed  a  strip  cightysix  feet  in  width 
across  a  field.  His  progress  was'  at 
the  rate  of  a  little  over  two  miles  per 
hour  and  the  average  performance  of 


As  a 
mense. 


that  I  hired  a  team 
for  twenty  days  in 
plowing.  The  tractor 
replaced  five  head  of 
horses  which  I  had  the 
year  before  when  I 
farmed  20  acres  less." 
time  saver  the  tractor  is  im- 
I  have  the  testimony  of  one 
farmer  who  says  that  in  four  days 
he  plowed  with  his  tractor  a  field  that 
it  had  formerly  taken  two  weeks  to 
furrow  with  his  mules. 

Cutting  Down  Clearing  Cost 

Four  dollars  an  acre  was  all  it  cost 
the  San  Juan  Farm  Lands  Company 
near  Mustang  Spring,  Ariz.,  to  clear, 
plow  and  seed  an  immense  tract  of 
land.  The  company  has  5120  acres  in 
the  heart  of  the  Mustang  Mesa.  It 
prepared  two  massive  beams  in  the 
shape  of  a  huge  V.  The  device  worked 
very  well,  but  where  it  slipped  over 
the  ground  the  operators  used  a  gang 
of  disc  plows. 

The  engine  was  able  to  pull  three 
such  gangs  of  six  plows  each  and  so 
the  sage-brush  was  sent  flying.  The 
company  used  the  tractor  to  pull  up 
cedar  trees  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  ground  to  be  planted  was  plowed, 
double-disked  and  harrowed  all  in  one 
process,  and  the  clearing,  plowing, 
disking  and  seeding  cost  about  $4  an 
acre.  At  the  least  calculation  it  would 
have  cost  $6  to  $8  an  acre  had  horses 
or  mules  been  used. 

C.  G.  Wilbur,  a  Salida,  Stanislaus 
(Continued  on   Pace  SI) 
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How  to  Capitalize  the  New  Farmer  on  This  Coast 


IT  MUST  be  apparent  to  all  who 
have  studied  agrarian  conditions 
in  California,  and  throughout  the 
Pacific  Coast,  that  the  undercapital- 
ization is  the  cause  of  the  farmer  who 
is  trying  to  make  a  start  in  this  part 
of  the  country. 

For  some  time  I  have  beerf  urging 
in  public  print  a  limbering  up  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  system  by  which 
loans  may  be  obtained  from  the  Gov- 
ernment without  the  long  strings  of 
red  tape  that  have  tied  up  Uncle 
Sam's  money  bags  and  kept  the 
farmer  from  enjoying  the  credit  so 
easily  obtained  by  other  business 
men. 

The  Farm  Loan  Act  was  intended 
to  finance  the  farmer.  It  simply  hasn't 
done  anything  of  the  kind.  Only  here 
and  there  have  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
benefited  by  it.  Complaints  are 
being  sent  to  me  every  little  while  of 
the  delay  in  the  Land  Bank  proced- 
ure in  this  respect — of  unsatisfactory 
appraisements,  of  loan  refusals  on 
slight  grounds  and  a  general  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  Government's  plan 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hour  by 
encouraging  food  production  by  an 
efficient  system  of  credit  to  farmers. 

To  be  sure,  afiFairs  are  going  better 
for  loan-seekers  than  when  the  Berke- 
ley Land  Bank  was  managed  by 
Burnell  G.  White,  but  there  is  room 
for  improvement.  Under  the  present 
Federal  system  of  loaning  money  it 
is  difficult  to  meet  the  crying  needs 
of  the  husbandman.  For  this  reason 
the  following  letter  has  been  sent  to 
Mr.  Herbert  Quick  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board  at  Washington 
with  a  view  to  suggesting  a  remedy 
for  the  present  unsatisfactory  state 
of  affairs: 

A  Suggestion  to  the  Loan  Board 

Office  of  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Los  Angeles,  Nov.  20,  1917. 
Mr.  Herbert  Quick,  . 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Quick: 

I  want  to  set  before  you  a  plan  for 
the  utilization  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Bank  in  order  to  get  under  im- 
mediate cultivation  a  large  area  of 
land  which  is  now  producing  nothing, 
and  which  may  be  made  not  only 
permanently  but  largely  productive. 

The  plan  I  shall  describe  to  you  in 
local  terms,  but  it  is  not  a  local  plan. 
It  can  be  applied  in  any  State  or  any 
locality  where  there  is  land  to  be 
developed  into  productiveness.  But 
it  can  be  STARTED  here  in  Califor- 
nia.   Here  is  the  idea: 

We  will  take,  for  example,  some 
65,000  acres  of  land  in  the  north  end 
of  the  Imperial  Valley.  This  land  is 
checkerboarded — alternate  sections — 
with  farms  which  are  amazingly  pro- 
ductive in  food  crops.  It  has  towns, 
railroads,  marketing  and  shipping 
facilities.  There  is  ample  water  avail- 
able in  canals  already  constructed.  All 
it  lacks  is  farmers,  experienced  capa- 
ble men,  properly  equipped  and 
financed,  to  produce  simply  unbeliev- 
able yields  in  alfalfa,  kafir  corn,  cot- 
ton, and  in  hogs  and  fat  cattle. 

B[         How  to  Help  the  Farmer 

~  Of  this  land  some  47,000  acres  be- 
longs to  a  syndicate.  like  a  lot  of 
other  concerns  in  California,  this 
syndicate  was  constructed  to  take  a 
profit,  but  not  to  stand  a  loss.  It 
bought  this  land  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  expecting  to  make  a 
"quick  turn"  and  sell  to  settlers.  The 
syndicate  is  behind  in  its  installment 
to  the  Southern  Pacific  railway.  The 
necessary  water  rights  are  represented 
by  shares  of  stock  in  an  irrigating 
company.  Because  these  shares  have 
not  been  promptly  sold  the  company 
has  gone  into  debt.  It  has  partly  dis- 
counted, in  advance,  the  $17.50  per 
acre  which  it  expects  to  get  for  its 
water  rights.  The  land  is  cheap 
enough— ^5  to  $80  per  acre — and  the 
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Measure 
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By  Bailey  Millard. 


water  is  very  cheap  at  $17.50  per  acre, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  terms 
of  sale  easy  enough  so  the  average 
land  buyer  can  meet  them  and  at  the 
same  time  satisfy  the  four  parties  in 
interest,  the  land  syndicate  and  its 
creditor;  the  water  company  and  its 
creditor. 

If  the  average  emigrant  farmer  with 
from  $4000  to  $7000  bought  a  quarter 
section  of  land,  he  would  find  that 
before  he  could  make  it  productive  it 
would  have  to  be  plowed,  then  leveled, 
then  replowed,  perhaps  subsoiled,  and 
that  a  house,  barn  and  waterworks 
would  have  to  be  built  to  make  it  a 
going  concern.  Counting  the  purchase 
of  water  rights,  the  actual  expense 
of  taking  such  a  quarter  section  and 
getting  the  first  crop  would  be  not 
less  than  $50  per  acre.  That's  $4000 
— as  much  as  he's  got — and  no 
margin. 

What  to  Do  in  Imperial  Valley 

Now  suppose  that  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  would  make  a  tentative  ap- 
praisement of  these  lands.  They  run 
very  uniform  in  quality;  the  value  of 
one  section  would  be  very  close  to 
that  of  another  section  of  the  same 
grade.  Suppose  the  appraisement — 
informal  —  helpful  —  not  hostile  or 
hypercritical  would  be  on  the  basis 
that  the  land  alone  was  worth  $85  an 
acre;  that  the  water  rights  were  worth 
$17.50;  that  the  actual  cost  of  plowing, 
leveling,  replowing  and  putting  the 
ground  in  thorough  tilth  for  the  first 
crop  was  $17.50-— so  that  the  place 
after  it  was  provided  with  water  and 
put  into  thorough  productive  shape 
would  be  reasonably  sure  of  an  ap- 
praisement at  $120  per  acre. 

Suppose  it  should  be  informally 
agreed  that  if  the  sum  of  $2000  were 
actually  expended  in  putting  up  a  per- 


manent and  substantial  house,  barn 
and  cistern  and  settler  for  drinking 
water,  then  such  improvements  would 
be  classed  as  being  worth  that  much. 
Suppose,  say  $5  per  acre  were  added 
to  cover  the  actual  bare  cost  of  ad- 
vertising and  getting  settlers — for 
that  really  is  an  addition  to  the  value 
of  the  land.  That  would  make  160 
acres  at  $125— $20,000.  Total  possible 
loan,  50  per  cent — $10,000;  eighty  acres 
at  $125— $10,000.  Total  possible  loan 
$5000  plus  20  per  cent  improvements 
—$400. 

How  the  Plan  Would  Work  Out 

Now  suppose  that,  with  such  a 
transaction  in  view,  all  the  parties  in 
interest  could  be  induced  to  pool  their 
various  interests  and  the  capital  could 
be  found  to  make  the  necessary 
permanent  improvements.  We  get  a 
good  man,  experienced,  a  real  farmer, 
who  has  $4000.  He  buys  80  acres, 
pays  down  $2000,  executes  first  mort- 
gage to  the  Government  bank  for 
$5400.  Under  the  law,  this  loan  can 
be  made  payable  by  installments  be- 
ginning in  5  years  and  running  to  40 
years.    We  have  these  figures: 

Land  $10,000 

Improvement   •  • .  2,000 

$12,000 

First  payment   $  2,000 

Government  Loan  . . .  5,400 

Balance    4,600 

Put  the  balance  in  a  trust  deed — 
second   lien — to  be   paid   in  install- 
ments in  1,  2,  ^  and  4  years,  $1150  a 
year.   The  buyer  would  be  confronted 
with  these  charges  the  first  year: 
Interest  at  5%  on  $5400..$  270.00 
Interest  at  7%  on  $4600. .  322.00 
Installment,  second  lien..  1150.00 

$1742.00 


The  Man  Behind  the 
Plow. 

By  S.  E.  K. 

THEY  sing  about  the  glories  of 
the  man  behind  the  gun, 
And  the  books  are  full  of 
stories  of  the  wonders  he  has 
done; 

There's  something  sort  o'  thrillin'  in 
the  flag  that's  wavin'  high. 
And  it  makes  you  want  to  holler 
when  the  boys  go  marchin'  by; 
But  when  the  shoutin's  over  and  the 
fightin's  done,  somehow 
We  find  we're  still  dependin'  on 
the  man  behind  the  plow. 
In  the  halls  where  jewels  glitter  and 
shouting  men  debate; 
In  places  where  the  rulers  deal  out 
their  honors  great. 
There  is  not  a  single  person  who'd 
be  doin'  business  now,  _ 
Or  have  medals,  if  it  wasn't  for 
the  man  behind  the  plow. 
We're  a-showin'  all  creation  how  the 
world's  affairs  should  run; 
Future  men'll  gaze  in  wonder  at 
the  things  that  we  have  done. 
And  they'll  overlook  the  feller,  just 
the  same  as  they  do  now. 
Who's  the  whole  concern's  foun- 
dation that's  the  man  behind 
the  plow. 


Buyer  Would  Have  Capital  Left 

This  is  at  the  rate  of  $21.77  per 
acre  per  annum.  Water,  taxes  and 
other  charges  would  bring  it  up  prob- 
ably to  $25  an  acre  per  annum.  Ten 
dollars  per  acre  per  annum  would 
provide  for  the  man's  living,  so  that 
a  net  production  of  $35  per  acre  would 
meet  his  needs.  And  please  remem- 
ber that  we  move  this  settler  upon  a 
farm  that  is  all  plowed,  leveled,  re- 
plowed,  and  has  a  good  house  on  it 
— a  going  concern,  in  a  climate  which 
produces  crops  all  the  year  around. 
An  estimate  of  $75  per  acre  gross 
annual  production  at  average  prices 
for  the  last  five  years  for  lands  in 
this  locality,  well  farmed  and  placed 
in  good  condition  is  conservative.  Re- 
member, too,  that  we  propose  to 
leave  the  buyer  some  $2000  in  work- 
ing capital. 

So  far  as  the  sellers  are  concerned 
they  would  get  in  cash  the  proceeds 
of  the  mortgage  and  the  first  pay- 
ment. Deducting  selling  costs,  they 
would  have  $7000  in  cash  on  80  acres, 
which  would  pay  the  cost  of  improve- 
ments and  leave  enough  to  satisfy  all 
debts.  Their  profit  on  the  transac- 
tion would  be  represented  by  second 
lien  paper,  upon  which  a  bank  would 
probably  loan  them  60  per  cent  of 
its  face  value.  That  would  give  them 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  whole  im- 
proved value,  in  net  cash. 

Idle  Lands  of  the  State 

I  took  the  Imperial  Valley  because 
it  was  an  easy  instance.  A  rather 
reliable  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
land  lying  in  California  south  of 
Fresno,  for  which  water  can  either 
be  produced  or  secured,  and  which 
can  be  put  under  thorough  tilth,  and 
water  provided  so  as  to  make  it  very 
permanently  productive,  is  185,000 
acres. 

This  is  land  which  can  be  handled 
"immediately,"  on  very  short  notice, 
either  under  canals  already  con- 
structed, or  for  which  water  can  be 
produced  by  pumping  plants  which 
tap  sources  known  to  be  permanent 
and  reliable — charted  by  the  United 
States  geological  survey.  It  would 
take  $60  per  acre,  or  less,  more  of  it 
much  less,  to  develop  this  land  and 
make  it  ready  for  the  hands  of  the 
farmers.  The  completed  value,  land, 
plowing,  leveling,  ditching,  etc.,  etc., 
would  range  from  $125  to  $200  per 
acre.  There  is  probably  as  much  more 
land  coming  under  the  same  general 
description  lying  north  of  Fresno  in 
California,  or  in  all  over  350,000  acres 
in  this  State. 

A  man  who  has  had  much  experi- 
ence in  connection  with  the  immigra- 
tion work  of  one  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies tells  me  that  in  Idaho,  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  there  is  hardly  less  than 
half  a  million  acres  of  land  already 
irrigated  or  very  readily  irrigable 
which  is  lying  idle  because  under 
existing  conditions  the  farmers  can- 
not meet  the  terms.  No  private  con- 
cern can  make  40  years'  terms  of  pay- 
ment.   Only  the  Federal  Land  Bank. 

Cure  of  Agrarian  Movements 

As  to  a  general  plan  of  operation — 
the  idea  would  be  about  like  this:  To 
steer  clear  of  State  offi<}ers  or  boards 
or  politicians,  to  interest  a  group  of 
citizens  of  high  character  in  taking  up 
this  line  of  effort,  first  and  foremost 
because  of  the  patriotic  help  it  would 
be  to  the  United  States;  second  be- 
cause of  the  advantage  to  the  whole 
community  in  building  up  the  waste 
places.  You  may  see  that  even  with 
all  help  possible  under  the  law,  very 
large  sums  of  money  would  have  to 
be  provided  to  prepare  the  land  for 
settlers.  That  would  have  to  be  done 
through  local  banks.  The  informal 
or  tentative  appraisal  feature  would 

(CoDtlnaed  on  Pace  M) 
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From  Carp  to  Cattle 

Reclaimed  Sacramento  Valley  Land. 


How  to  Build  Silos 

Some  Practical  Suggestions 


THE  illustrations  accompanying 
this  article  represent  one  of  the 
finest  herds  of  Holsteins  io  the 
State  of  California  standing  in  their 
Dwn  alfalfa  pasture-  Fine  stock  in  an 
3ut-of-doors  State  like  California  is  of 
sufficient  interest  in  itself  to  justify 
some  attention  from  the  man  with  the 
camera.  In  this  case,  however,  inter- 
est in  the  Holsteins  is  only  incidental. 
The  picture  was  taken  to  illustrate  one 
of  the  results  of  intelligent  reclama-  , 
tion. 

The  land  from  which  these  Hol- 
steins are  getting  the  nourishment 
that  enables  them  to  repay  their  owner 
for  his  kindness  by  making  him  rich, 
was  good  Asking  ground  only  a  few 
years  ago. 

It  is  part  of  Natomas  Reclamation 
District,  adjoining  the  city  of  Sacra- 
mento and  now  counted  among  the 
most  fertile  sections  of  a  rich  State. 
No  More  Fishing 

Three  years  ago  the  small  boys  of 
Sacramento  speared  carp  where  the 
Holsteins  and  pigs  are  now  reveling 
in  well-fed  security. 

The  story  of  the  Natomas  Reclama- 
tion project  is  part  of  the  develop- 
ment history  of  California  and  there 
is  no  need  to  repeat  it  here. 

Of  special  interest  now  is  the  fact 
that  this  work,  conceived  and  carried 
out  by  some  of  the  biggest  men  in 
the  State,  gave  to  California  at  a 
time  when  the  safety  of  the  country 
demanded  a  vast  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  things  to  eat,  more  than 
60,000  acres  of  the  richest  land  in  the 
world. 

Most  of  the  Natomas  land  saved 
from  the  river  is  covered  to  a  great 
depth  with  river  silt — the  same  kind 
of  soil  that  made  the  delta  of  the  Nile 
such  a  horticultural  wonder.  • 

Fanning  Near  the  City 

,  The  work  of  reclamation  cost  a  vast 
sum,  but  the  crops  raised  on  the  re- 
deemed land  have  brought  the  grow- 
ers more  money  than  the  reclamation 
cost.     The    reclamation  work 
not  only  added  substantially  to 
the  State's  piroducing  area  but 
it  gave  the  farmers  of  the  State 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  com- 
bine  the    recreations    and  ad- 
vantages of  city  life  with  their 
rural  activity. 

Natomas    lands    adjoin  the 
city     of     Sacramento.  Good 
roads  bring  the  Natomas  farm 
within  a  few  minutes'  ride  of 
the  State  capital  with  its 
fine  stores,  splendid  schools, 
magnificent  parks  and  other 
social  advantages.  t  , 

A  Banker  Dairyman 

The  pictures  repro- 
duced with  this  arti- 
cle were  taken  on 
the  Natomas  ranch 
of  Fred  W.  Kiesel, 
cashier  of  the  Cali- 
fornia National  Bank 
of  Sacramento.  Kiesel, 
a  successful  banker  in 
daily  attendance  at 
his  Sacramento  of- 
fice, is  also  a  suc- 
cessful farmer  and  is 
in  just  as  close  touch 
with  his  lands  and 
slock  as  with  the 
stocks  and  bonds  of 
his  banking  business. 
Kiesel  sells  his  whole 
milk  direct  to  the 
consumer  and  finds 
his  entire  market 
among  the  80,000  peo- 
ple that  make  up  Sac- 
ramento's population- 
Great  crops  of  grain 
and  beans  were  raised 
this  year  on  Natomas 
lands.  On  one  farm  of 
15,000  acres  there  was 
harvested  enough 


wheat  to  make  bread  to  last  400,000 
soldiers  for  a  year-  The  bean  crops 
produced  as  high  as  39  sacks  an  acre. 

Of  the  $2,000,000  worth  of  these 
lands  already  sold  the  greater  por- 
tion was  bought  by  Sacramento  Val- 
ley farmers. 

Most  of  the  purchasers  had  worked 
Natomas  land  on  leases  and  knew 
exactly  what  they  were  buying. 

Irrigation  and  Drainage 

An  irrigation  and  drainage  system 
has  been  completed  which  will  give 
the  Natomas  farmer  complete  con- 
trol of  the  problem  of  moisture.  The 
irrigation  system  draws  its  water 
supply  from  the  Sacramento  river, 
the  fourth  largest  navigable  stream  in 
the  country. 

The  river  is  an  important  trans- 
portation factor.  It  skirts  the  Na- 
tomas lands  and  good  roads  give  all 
Natomas  farms  access  to  the  river 
landings  which  have  been  established 
at  numerous  points  along  the  levee. 

Eleven  railroads,  all  within  easy 
haul  of  Natomas  lands,  radiate  from 
Sacramento  so  that  the  Natomas 
lands  enjoy  a  better  transportation 
system  than  many  large  cities.  Sac- 
ramento is  the  transportation  center 
for  Northern  California.  Natomas 
lands  adjoin  Sacramento. 

The  Reclamation  of  This  Land  II 
Iiistrates  Vividly  What  May  Be 
Done  With  the  low.  Soggy  River 
Bottoms  of  the  Coast.  There 
Are  Millions  of  Acres  of  Such 
Land  Along  the 
Lakes  and 
Rivers. 
It 

Behooves 
Idle 
Capital 
to  Get 
Basy 
With 
Tliem. 


BELIEVING  that  the  feeding  of 
silage  made  from  sorghums  in- 
creases the  yield  of  a  California 
dairy  herd  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  feeding  merely  alfalfa 
and  grain,  and  believing  silage  of 
great  value  in  feeding  other  livestock, 
the  University  of  California  is  ac- 
tively encouraging  the  erection  of 
silos  throughout  the  State. 

A  pamphlet  telling  in  simple  and 
practical  fashion  just  how  to  build  a 
wood-hoop  silo  has  been  written  by 
J.  B.  Davidson,  professor  of  agricul- 
tural engineering,  and  J.  E.  Stiles,  as- 
sistant in  agricultural  extension  in  the 
University  of  California,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  university.  It  may  be 
obtained  free  by  writing  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley,  as 
also  a  recent  pamphlet  on  "The  Silo 
in  California  Agriculture,"  which  tells 
how  to  use  a  silo  and  the  advantages 
of  feeding  silage. 

Cost  a  Dollar  a  Ton 

The  silo  that  is  described,  pictured 
and  diagrammed,  can  be  built  at  a 
cost  of  a  dollar  per  ton  capacity.  The 
type  of  silo  proposed  consists  of  a 
concrete  foundation,  a  diagonally- 
braced  hoop  frame,  and  lining  of 
staves  of  one-inch  tongued  and 
Fat  Holsteins    and  Hogs  on  the  Natomas  Lipmds, 


grooved  lumber.  Redwood  is  recom- 
mended as  the  most  durable  material, 
but  standard  four-inch  Douglas  fir 
flooring  or  good  sugar  pine  are  re- 
garded as  satisfactory. 

The  silo  should  be  so  built  that  its 
wall  will  be  impervious,  to  exclude 
the  air  and  retain  the  moisture  of  the 
silage.  The  interior  should  be  smooth 
and  perpendicular,  thus  permitting 
the  silage  to  settle  properly.  The  silo 
should  be  strong  and  rigid,  and 
properly  supported  with  guy-wires,  or 
attached  to  adjoining  buildings,  so 
that  it  can  resist  the  wind.  Silos  just 
such  as  the  University  tells  how  to 
build  are  still  in  use  after  fifteen 
years  of  service. 

Free  Blue  Prints 

Blueprints  of  standard  types  of  all 
the  sorts  of  farm  structures  the  Cali- 
fornia farmer  finds  most  practical  for 
California  conditions  may  be  ob- 
tained free  of  charge  by  writing  to 
the  Division  of  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion of  the  University  of  California, 
at  Berkeley. 

The  Food  Administration  is  urging 
the  building  of  silos  on  all  farms 
where  they  can  be  used  practically. 
It  points  out  the  fact  that  economical 
feeding  always  results  from  the  use 
of  silage. 

Where  the  Boys  Used  to    Go  A-Fisblng. 
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Renew  the  old, 
worn  kitchen  chair 


paint  the  soiled,  marred  woodwork,  and  give  the  rough, 
unsightl^  floor  a  clean,  glossy  surface.  That's  the  way 
to  make  your  kitchen  a  healthful,  cheerful,  easier  place 
to  work.  You  can  do  it  yourself — you  will  enjoy  doing 
it  because  the  result  will  be  so  satisfying.  For  your 
chairs  or  other  furniture  or  your  floors,  if  you  want  a 
natural  wood  effect,  use  Sherwin-Williams 

FIOORIAC 

The  All  Around  Varnish  Stain 


Select  a  pretty  shade  of  brown  or 
green  or  mahogany  and  apply  as 
you  would  any  paint.  It  pro- 
duces a  durable,  glossy  surface 
and  a  rich,  attractive  color  with 
one  operation. 

If  you  like  a  painted  kitchen 
floor,  Sherwin-Williams  Inside 
Floor  Paint  will  give  splendid 
service.  Water  will  not  spot  it  nor 
will  constant  walking  affect  its 


hard  surface  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Sherwin-Williams  Family 
Paint  has  a  lot  of  inside  uses — on 
woodwork,   shelves,  cupboards  • 
and  all  surfaces  of  soft  wood. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  a  cheer- 
less, hard-to-clean,  run-down 
home  when  you  can  get  just  the 
right  finish  for  every  surface,  all 
ready  to  apply  of  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  dealer  in  town. 


IFe  hwve  a  book  telling  you  houj  to  paint  every- 
thing on  the  farm  that  ive  lend  free  on  request. 

Sherwin-Wilums 

Paints  g-  Varnishcs 

Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Shehwim  Wiluams  Co. 

!,,..,   Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 
•hewroomi — New  York,  116  W.  32i  St.;  Chicaeo.  People's  Cis  BgiMiDC 

Sin  Piincitco,  523  Mirkel  Si. 
Mc*  OSki  tnd  WirehouKt  io  priDcipil  clUei.    Bett  deileii  CTcrywhcrc 


Keep  Healthy  Hogs 

Here  Is  the  Way  to  Do  It. 

By  F.  G.  Ashbrook. 


Kojoyinc  the  Bnnsbine. 


IN  DEALING  with  the  diseases  of 
hogs,  preventive  measures  must  be 
most  relied  upon.  The  animals 
must  be  given  dry  and  well-ventilated 
quarters,  which  must  be  kept  clean. 

Contrary  to  common  belief,  hogs 
have  some  habits  which  raise  them 
above  other  domestic  animals  from 
the  standpoint  of  cleanliness.  For 
example,  unless  compelled  to  do  so, 
a  hog  will  not  sleep  in  its  own  filth. 

If  a  part  of  the  floor  of  the  pen 
is  raised  and  kept  well  bedded  with 
straw,  while  the  rest  is  not,  all  ex- 
crement will  be  left  on  the  unbedded 
portion  of  the  floor  and  the  bed  itself 
will  be  always  clean. 

In  addition  to  cleanliness  close  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  feed, 
so  that  nothing  may  be  fed  that  will 
convey  the  germs  of  disease,  espe- 
cially tuberculosis,  to  the  herd. 

If  the  hogs  are  fed  milk  in  any 
form  obtained  from  cows  kept  upon 
the  same  farm,  the  cows  should  be 
subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test.  If 
they  run  with  the  dairy  cattle  of  the 
farm  a  tuberculin  test  of  all  the  cat- 
tle is  none  the  less  desirable.  Skim 
milk  or  refuse  from  a  public  creamery 
should  not  be  fed  to  hogs  until  it 
has  been  thoroughly  sterilized. 

Pure  Water,  Disinfection 

Feeding  and  drinking  places  should 
be  clean  and  the  water  supply  pure. 
Unless  the  origin  is  known  to  be  un- 
contaminated  and  there  has  been  no 
possibility  of  infection  during  its 
course,  hogs  should  not  be  allowed 
access  to  any  stream. 

Wallows  should  be  drained  out  and 
kept  filled  up  as  much  as  possible.  At 
least  once  a  month  the  quarters 
should  be  disinfected  with  air-slaked 
lime  or  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  crude 
carbolic  acid. 

These  precautions  will  be  found 
valuable  aids  in  the  destruction  of  the 
various  animal  parasites,  as  well  as  a 
protection  from  some  more  serious 
troubles- 

The  advantage  of  a  number  of  small 
portable  houses,  each  accommodat- 
ing a  few  hogs,  rather  than  one  large 
piggery  for  the  entire  herd  has  been 
referred  to  previously. 

In  districts  where  cholera  is  prev- 
alent these  are  undoubtedly  the  best 
shelters.  They  make  it  more  difiicult 
to  carry  contagion  to  all  animals  in 
the  herd,  and  the  destruction  of  one 
of  them  in  case  of  an  outbreak  does 
not  entail  a  great  expense.  An  added 
advantage  is  that  they  may  be  moved 


from  place  to  place  as  needed.  While 
more  work  is  necessary  in  feeding,  the 
convenience  and  safety  from  their  use 
more  than  offset  this  disadvantage. 

Whenever  any  animals  are  brought 
to  the  farm,  or  when  animals  are 
brought  home  from  shows  or  from 
neighboring  farms,  they  should  be 
kept  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  herd 
for  at  least  three  weeks.  If  they  have 
been  exposed  to  hog  cholera  or  swine 
plague  the  diseases  will  be  manifested 
within  this  time,  and  the  sick  animals 
can  be  treated  or  killed  and  disposed 
of  at  once- 

If  cholera  breaks  out  in  the  neigh- 
borhood the  farmer  should  maintain 
a  strict  quarantine  against  the  in- 
fected herds-  He  should  refrain  from 
visits  to  farms  where  they  are  located, 
and  should  insist  on  requiring  that 
his  neighbors  stay  out  of  his  hog 
lol;^-  Dogs,  cats,  crows,  and  buzzards 
may  carry  the  infection  from  farm 
to  farm  and  should  be  guarded  against 
as  far  as  possible- 
Dipping  to  Destroy  Vermin 

To  free  hogs  from  vermin  they 
should  be  dipped  two  or  more  times 
at  intervals  of  about  two  weeks,  pref- 
erably 15  to  16  days,  for  lice.  Sev- 
eral dippings  may  be  required  before 
complete  eradication  is  accomplished- 
Do  not  fail  at  the  same  time  to  clean 
and  disinfect  thoroughly  the  sleeping 
quarters.  Cresol  compound  (U.  S- 
P-)  may  be  used  for  dipping  and  dis- 
infecting. 

For  dipping,  mix  in  the  proportion 
of  1  gallon  to  100  gallons  of  water; 
for  disinfecting,  in  the  proportion  of 
3  gallons  to  100  gallons  of  water. 
Coal-tar  stock  dips  and  nicotin  stock 
dips  may  also  be  used  to  treat  hogs 
for  lice.  For  use  they  arc  diluted 
with  water  in  accordance  with  direc- 
tions supplied  by  the  manufacturers. 
Cresol  compound,  coal-tar  dips,  and 
nicotin  dips  may  be  purchased  at  the 
drug  store. 

For  mange  crude  petroleum  is  more 
eflFective  than  the  ordinary  stock  dips. 
It  is  also  destructive  to  lice- 

The  vat  may  be  filled  with  the  oil 
or  half  filled  with  water  before  the 
oil  is  added-  If  one  dipping  docs  not 
effect  a  cure  the  treatment  should  be 
repeated  in  one  or  two  weeks- 
Animals  treated  with  crude  petro- 
leum should  be  provided  with  plenty 
of  shade  and  water-  They  should  not 
be  dippKrd  in  oil  in  very  cold  ' 
warm  weather. 
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Oregon  Prune  Crop 

WHILE  there  is  some  variation 
in  the  figures  representing 
the  prune  yield  of  Oregon 
during  the  past  year,  Orchard  and 
Farm  has  managed  to  secure  more  or 
less  reliable  data  on  the  subject. 

Blanks  were  sent  by  the  editor  of 
this  paper  to  A.  M.  Fanning  of  Sheri- 
dan, Ore.,  one  of  the  largest  prune 
growers  in  the  Web  Foot  State,  and 
also  to  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
would  not  venture  an  estimate  of  the 
total  crop,  but  Mr.  Fanning  says  that 
it  will  be  at  least  14,000,000  pounds. 
Of  these  about  8,000,000  pounds  have 
already  been  .shipped,  the  principal 
shipping  points  being  New  York, 
Boston  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Fanning  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  agree  upon  the  estimate 
of  25,000  acres  as  representing  the 
prune-planted  area  of  Oregon.  Of 
these  there  are,  according  to  Mr.  Fan- 
ning, 14,000  acres  of  bearing  and 
11,000  acres  of  non-bearmg  trees.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  estimates  the 
bearing  acreage  at  22,000  acres  and 
non-bearing  at  3350  acres. 

The  largest  prune  orchard  in  the 
State  is  owned  by  W.  G.  Allen  of 
Dundee,  who  has  250  acres  in  prunes. 

The  chief  counties  in  which  the 
fruit  is  raised  in  Oregon  are  Yam- 
hill, Clackamas,  Polk,  Marion,  Mult- 
nomah, Union,  Washington,  Lane  and 
Linn. 

This  year  the  growers  have  fixed 
a  price  of  10  cents  a  pound  fpr  the 
best  grades  of  their  product  and  7 
to  9  cents  for  other  grades. 


New  Hand  Seeder 

HERE'S  a  new  help  to  the  back- 
yard farmer.  It  is  a  hand  drill 
and  seeder  with  which  one  man 
can  do  as  much  work,  so  it  is  claimed, 
as  six  men  would  do  in  the  same  time 
under  the  old  system.  The  seeder 
works  along  a  board  and  it  avoids  the 
annoying  and  time-wasting  process  of 


too  thick  seeding  and  subsequent 
thinning.  The  angle  at  which  the 
seeder  is  held  gauges  the  depth  of 
seeding. 

This  tool  is  as  much  ahead  of  hand 
sowing  as  a  corn  planter  is  ahead  of 
planting  corn  by  hand. 

Expert  horticulturists  say  the  tool 
marks  the  only  real  improvement 
made  in  the  last  20  years  in  a  hand 
seeder  and  drill. 

The  picture  above  gives  you  a  good 
idea  of  how  the  drill  and  seeder  looks 
ready  for  use. 


Our  present  and  immediate  task  is 
to  win  the  war  and  nothing  shall  turn 
aside  from  it  until  it  is  accom- 
plished. Every  power  and  resource  we 
possess,  whether  of  men,  of  money,  or 
of  materials,  is  being  devoted  and  uHll 
continue  to  be  devoted  to  that  purpose 
until  it  it  achieved. — President  Wilson. 


$5  to  $10  a  Day  as 
Tractor  and  Auto- 
mobile  Experts 

Big  demand.  Best  chance  in  the  world  for  any 
man  to  prepare  for  a  big  salaried  Job.  It  doesn't 
take  but  a  comparatively  short  time  to  be  fitted  to 
fill  a  position  that  will  pay  from  $100  to  $250  a 
month.  We  can  prepare  you  as  we  have  over  5000 
other  men.  Our  Instnictors  are  practical  experts.  Our 
students  learn  by  actual  experience  what  can't  be 
loamcd  from  books.  Our  shops  are  complete  in  every 
way  with  machinery  of  all  kinds — lathes,  gear  cut- 
ting machines,  battery  equipment,  planers,  drills, 
starter  devices,  tire  vulcanizing  apparatus,  blacksmith 
tools;  in  fact  you  will  find  everything  needed  to 
learn  the  tractor  and  automobile  business,  even  to 
the  actual  operation  of  a  large  Holt  Caterpillar  in  the 
field  and  all  kinds  of  automobiles.  There  Is  no  phase 
but  what  we  cover.  If  you  are  mechanically  In- 
clined, here's  your  chance.  Do  the  work  that  fits 
your  natural  abilities.  It  means  big  success  for  you. 
Write  for  our  catalog  of  64  pages.  Register  for  one 
of  our  courses  now  and  get  a  $50  PRACTICAL  TRAC- 
TOR COURSE  FREE.  National  Automotive  School. 
S.  Flgueroa  and  8th  St«.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

White  and  Brown 
Leghorn  Chicks,  guar- 
anteed strong  and 
vigorous,  and  bred 
for  large  egg  produc- 
t  i  o  n.  Thoroughbred 
stock,  pric»  $12  per 
100.  Reduction  by 
1000. 

I  use  and  sell  Pio- 
neer Incubators  and 
Brooders.  There  are 
no  better  machines 
made;  prices  reason- 
able ;  write  for  par- 
ticulars. 

JAMES  D.  YATES. 
Poultry  Jtidsre.  Mode^tto.  Col. 


^TSf  ill  Ottt-Pttlls 

lOO  Hordes 


Send  Today 
For  This 
FREE 
Booklet 


Clear  Your  Land  Cheaper, 
Quicker  and  Easier  With  a 


J^irstm 


One 
Man 

STUMP  PULLER 


Put  that  slacker  land  to  work.    Prices  on  farm  prodncts 
are  liigh  and  eoixK  higher — get  ALL,  your  land  working 
and  share  in  the  increased  profltg.    Mr.  Jarish.  of  Os- 
wego,  Oregon,  just  Rold  tlie 
cabbage  that  lie  grew  on  iv 
single  acre  of   land  cleared 
with   a  Kirstln  and  he  got 

$150  COLD  CASH  for  it.    \'oar  increased  production  will  help 
win  tlie  war  and  net  you  a  handsome  prolit  besides. 

TIPICNOR  Ca         S43  East  Morrison  St.. 

*  IV^rVl^VyiV      OC      ^KJ.      PORTLANU.  01{K(iON 


We  also  sell  a  KIrstIn  Horse  Power 
Stump  Puller.    Write  us  today. 


no  limitations  of  weather 


Wet  or  dry;  hot  or  cold; 
the  Yuba  Ball  Tread  tractor 
glides  over  any  ground. 

The  Yuba  owner  is  first 
in  the  field  in  the  Spring 
— and  works  as  late  as  he 
desires. 

He  has  no  trouble  start- 
ing the  Yuba  on  a  cold 
morning — it  obeys  orders 
like  a  soldier — instantly. 

No  matter  what  job  on 
the  farm  comes  up  requir- 
ing a  power  plant — the 
Yuba  is  the  eflicient  ma- 


chine— sturdy,  strong  and 
requiring  little  repairing — 
it's  the  constant-working 
that  commends  it  to  prac- 
tical farmers. 

The  YUBA  will  pull  a 
plow  any  place  a  plow 
should  go. 


Yuba  Maoufacturine  Company  Dept.  J'' 

433  Califoroia  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 
Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  catalog  and  prices  on 
the  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor. 


I  am  interested  in  Model  12-20_ 


Model  20-35L. 


Name  

Town  

P.O.  Box. 


.  State. 


Size  of  farm. 


-Fruit 
-Grapes 


[  Check  main  crop  raised  ] 

 Rice 

 Hops 


-Grain 
.Alfalfa 


The  Yuba  Pump  Catalogue  and  the  Tracover  Booklet  will  be 
sent  on  request. 


Yuba  Manufafturing  Company 


Factories  at  Marysville  and  Benicia,  California 


433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Peach  and  Apricot  Growers 


BIG  = 


Throughout  the  Slate  Have  Had  RETURNS 

Many  growers  report  having  received  from  $300 
to  $600  per  acre  from  crops  harvested  this  year. 
The  Muir  and  Lovell  varieties  in  Peaches  and  the 
Tilton  and  Blenheim  varieties  in  Apricots  seem  to 
be  favorites.  The  largest  returns  per  acre  are 
reported  from  these  varieties.  The  delicious 
fruits  are  old  standbys  and  nobody  ever  makes 
a  mistake  in  planting  them. 

Notice  to  Planters 

We  want  every  Horticulturist  In  this  State  to  have  a  copy 
of  our  new  catalogue  just  off  the  press.  This  book  contains 
more  complete  detailed  information  about  more  varieties  of 
fruit  bearing  trees  than  is  usually  found  in  a  nursery  cat- 
alogue. 

FRESNO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Address  Dept.  "C,"  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


Catalog 


Jiiiiii* 


CAL1ST0NES< 

\m^^mmmm  (No  Oil)  Jiii 


AVOID 
^OPERATIONS 

If  TOO  hSTO  GftlWtOM, 
PUDB  or  Achat  In  Stom- 

 .  B«k.  SM«  or  Rboald«t»:  lirw  Troable.  8tom»ch  lli«y. 

Dvapcpaia.  Colic.  Gm,  BIKoosmm.  Slek  HexUcbo.  Con#tip*Uoo. 
Piles,  CatAirb.  BlDsfl.  Jftundica.  or 

Al^peiiDICITlS 

I«atf  for  HsMO  TrMtBMt  Hotfnl  iM^—  —  

BALUTOME  ICMEDT  CS..  Bwt.  M-W  .  2tt  «.  «U  CWCAM 


lEDAG 

l_  Fglue 


ES 


A  HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY 


Killefer 
Quality 


Killefer 
Efficiency 


Heavy  Double  Tractor  Discs 

No  ground  too  hard  for  a  Killefer  to  penetrate  and  pulverize.  It  is  actually 
the  strongest  tractor  disc  made  today;  cuts  two  directions;  built  heavy 
throughout;  nothing  to  get  out  of  order;  no  lever  troubles;  actually  no  repair 
bills;  drawbar  made  of  best  high-carbon  steel;  discs  made  extra  heavy  and 
equipped  with  weight  boxes  to  insure  proper  penetration  of  dlfiferent  kinds  of 
soil;  pitch  of  discs  is  controlled  by  connecting  arms  bolted  solidly  in  place, 
but  can  be  changed  to  any  pitch  desired  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  degrees; 
swivel  connection  between  the  two  rear  sections  makes  it  easy  for  machine 
to  adapt  itself  to  new  positions  and  levels. 

The  Killefer  is  an  ideal  machine  for  orchard  work.  Extreme  height  being 
20  inches  permits  of  machine  working  close  to  and  under  trees.  Is  easily 
adjustable,  cutting  and  pulverizing  at  any  angle  desired.  Built  in  five  sizes — 
B  feet  wide,  6  feet,  8  feet,  10  feet,  12  tfeet 

Write  for  descriptive  Illustrated  catalog  0. 

/A|#\\TheKiBefer Manufacturing  Co. 


2209-2221  Santa  Fe  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A  Big  Raisin  Yarn 

But  It  Is  a  Plain  Fresno  Fact 

By  J.  F.  Jarrell 


IN  THE  information  booth  of  the 
California  Land  Show  at  San 
Francisco,  C.  L.  Seagraves,  indus- 
trial commissioner  of  the  Santa  Fe 
System,  picked  up  a  newspaper  con- 
taining a  page  of  State  items.  His 
eye  caught  a  paragraph  under  a 
Fresno  date  line,  telling  about  Wylie 
Giffin  leasing  for  five  years  1800  acres 
of  raisin  land,  paying  therefor  an 
annual  rental  of  $55,000,  or  $30.55  per 
acre  a  year,  or  $275,000  for  the  term. 

"That's  the  way  it  is  done  in  Fresno 
County,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of 
California,"  Mr.  Seagraves  said,  as 
he  handed  the  paper  to  me. 

As  the  man  in  the  information 
booth  was  supposed  to  know  every- 
thing, I  asked  him  if  he  didn't  think 
there  was  a  typographical  error  in 
the  paragraph,  the  amounts  stated  be- 
ing so  high,  or,  rather,  seeming  so 
to  me. 

"My  guess  is  that  the  item  is  all 
right,"  the  man  answered.  "The 
raisin  yield  in  the  Fresno  district  is 
immense,  and  producing  vineyards  are 
worth  the  price  named." 

A  Visit  to  Giffin 

Having  some  time  to  spare,  I  stop- 
ped at  Fresno,  and  called  upon  Mr. 
Wylie  Giffin,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  California  Associated  Raisin  Com- 
pany, a  co-operative  organization  with 
a  membership  of  from  8000  to  10,000 
growers  of  raisin  grapes.  Asked 
about  the  lease,  Mr.  Giffin  said,  cas- 
ually: 

"Yes,  we  have  taken  over  the  Lu- 
cerne vineyards,  near  here,  for  five 
years,  and  will  pay  $55,000  a  year 
rent.  There  are  about  1800  acres  in 
the  tract  leased,  but  less  than  1300 
acres  are  in  grapes.  Producing  grape 
lands  in  these  parts  rent  for  about 
the  figure  we  are  paying  for  the 
Lucerne  property." 

If  an  easterner,  unacquainted  with 
conditions  in  Fresno  County,  Califor- 
nia, had  leased  this  1800  acre  tract  for 
five  years  for  $275,000,  I  would  have 
said  off-hand,  not  knowing  much 
about  the  deal,  that  the  owners  of 
the  Lucerne  property  were  better 
traders  than  their  customer;  but,  in 
this  case,  the  man  who  leased  the 
land  lives  in  Fresno,  and  knows  the 
raisin  game  from  the  first  cut  of  the 
cards  to  the  last  call. 

A  Ton  of  Raisins  Per  Acre 

He  is  a  raisin  expert,  educated  in 
the  heart  of  the  greatest  raisin  pro- 
ducing section  of  America.  To  him, 
to  the  lessors,  to  Fresno  and  Califor- 
nia people  generally,  the  transaction 
described  is  not  unusual.  To  readers 
who  are  thinking  of  California  as 
a  probable  future  home  it  will  be 
food  for  thought. 

What  one  man  can  do  in  Califor- 
nia other  men  can  do.  There  is 
nothing  miraculous  about  growing 
stuflF  on  a  big  scale  in  California. 

According  to  Mr.  Giffin,  raisin 
production  will  average  a  ton  to  the 
acre;  the  average  cost  of  production 
counting  everything,  including  market- 
ing, is  $50  a  ton,  and  the  average  sell- 
ing price  is  $100  per  ton.  These  are 
averages,  for  California,  remember. 
Many  producers,  especially  in  Fresno 
County,  do  a  great  deal  better  thm- 
that.  Here  is  an  example,  given  me 
by  Charles  Teague,  a  prominent  cit- 
izen of  Fresno,  who  owns  several 
vineyards: 

Henry  Markarian's  Experience 

Henry  Markarian,  an  Armenian, 
who  has  a  place  of  60  acres,  made 
$50,000  net  out  of  his  raisin  crop  in 


1916,  and  will  do  as  well  this  year. 
Markarian  was  without  funds  when 
he  located  in  Fresno  County  fourteen 
years  ago. 

It  might  incidentally  be  stated  that 
95  per  cent  of  the  150,000  acres  of 
raisin  grapes  grown  in  California  are 
in  Fresno,  Kings,  Tulare  and  Madera 
counties,  in  the  famous  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  The  State  production  this 
year  will  be  better  than  150,000  tons. 
The  Thompson  seedless  bears  in 
three  years;  the  muscat,  in  five  or  six 
years.  Raw  raisin  land  can  be  bought 
from  $100  to  $200  an  acre;  producing 
land  from  $300  to  $700. 

How  to  Make  a  Start 

J.  M.  Wrighson  of  Guggenhime  & 
Company,  independent  raisin  packers 
of  Fresno,  said  that  the  family  with 
small  means  had  no  difficulty  getting 
along  for  the  three  years  their  grapes 
are  growing.  A  good  milk  cow,  a 
few  chickens  and  some  pigs,  with  the 
crops  which  can  be  grown  between 
the  rows  of  grapes,  will  meet  the 
family  needs. 

"Fresno  County  offers  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  the  man  who  has  some 
money  and  a  desire  to  work,"  Mr. 
Wrightson  said. 

The  average  raisin  grower  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  has  about  thirty 
acres  of  land.  Most  of  the  growers, 
started  on  a  small  scale,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  successful 
raisin-growers  that  there  is  on  the 
market  today  inexpensive  land  which 
can,  by  the  exercise  of  brain  and 
muscle,  be  made  as  valuable  as  that 
leased  by  Mr.  Giffin,  or  that  upon 
which  Mr.  Markarian  made  a  fortune, 
who  now  are  making  good  money, 
last  year. 

Sudan  Grass  Saves  Grain 

AN  interesting  e-xperiment  has 
been  made  this  year  by  Califor- 
nia grain  growers  which  tends 
to  prove  the  value  of  sudan  grass  as 
a  fire  preventive.  Grain  growers 
having  immense  fields  of  grain  real- 
ize that  each  year  they  must  face  the 
possibility  of  a  fire  that  will  wipe  out 
their  entire  crop.  And  so  they  have 
adopted  the  scheme  of  "cutting"  the 
field  in  parts  with  strips  of  sudan 
grass. 

When  the  grain  is  ripe  enough  to 
burn,  the  sudan  grass  is  still  green 
enough  not  to  burn.  So  they  plant 
sudan  grass  in  a  strip — say  eight  or 
ten  feet  wide  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  field.  This  makes  a 
"cross"  in  the  grain  field,  dividing  it 
into  four  parts. 

Recently  a  disastrous  fire  swept  one 
of  the  largest  grain  fields  in  the  State. 
Strips  of  sudan  grass  divided  the 
field  into  four  almost  equal  parts. 
The  grass  was  five  feet  high  and  as 
green  as  oats  in  June.  The  fire 
started  in  one  of  the  "quarters"  and 
burned  fiercely  until  it  reached  a  strip 
of  sudan  grass.  There  it  died  out. 
The  rest  of  the  grain  field  was  saved. 

Aside  from  its  value  as  a  hay,  it  is 
likely  that  sudan  grass  will  become 
popular  among  California  grain  men 
as  a  means  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  disastrous  fires. 

L.  L.  DeBRA. 


If  the  car  is  left  in  the  garage  for 
four  weeks,  the  battery  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  service  station  and 
charged. 

One  benefit  of  the  war  is  that  it 
has  induced  consumers  to  study  foods 
and  food  values. 
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Kuy«*Pnn 
Arotintf 

FrMi 


Knstn* 
llMd  on 
Binder 


The  4  B.  P.  Cosbman  Handy  Truck  is 
the  most  useful  outfit  ever  built  for  farm 
work.  Eneine  weisrba  only  190  lbs.,  and 
entire  outfit  only  375  lbs. 

Besides  doins  all  farm  and  household 
jobs,  this  4H.  P.  C ashman  may  be  lifted 
from  truck  and  bang  on  rear  of  binder 
duriner  harvest  to  save  a  team.  lo  wet 
weather  it  saves  the  crop. 

Light  Weight' 

Cushman  Engines 

Built  for  farmers  who  need  an  engine 
to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places  instead  of 
ene  job  in  one  place.  Throttle  Governed, 
with  Schebler  Carburetor.  Run  very 
quietly  and  steadily— not  with  violent  ex- 
plosions and  fast  and  slow  speeds  like  old- 
style  heavy-weigrhts.  Engine  Book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
880  N.  21at  SlTMt  Uneein,  Nebraak* 


Two 

Cytladar 


Friction 
^  Clutch 
If  Pulley 


Farm  Machinery 
Wanted 

Scotty  Pays  Cash 

ifor  any  kind  of  farm  machinery  you  don't  nwd 
and  want  to  sell.  No  matter  what  It  Is,  write 
us,  giving  us  a  good  descrlirtlon  of  what  you 
have.  We  want  hay  balers,  cultivators,  plows, 
harrows,  drills,  harvesting  machinery,  threshing 
machines,  feed  cutters  and  grinders,  fanning 
mills,  windmills,  gasoline  engines,  tractors,  black* 
•tnlth  tools,  belting,  in  fact,  anything  and  every- 
thing you  have  to  tell. 

Scotty^s  Place 

135  South  Los  Angeles  Stt-eet, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

We  carry  tha  largest  stock  of  new  and  used 
farm  machinery  of  ^ny  firm  In  the  State.  Visit 
us  or  write  us  and  save  money. 


Nitrate 
of  Soda 


B  1  a  c  k  b  e  rrles,  gooseberries, 
raspberries  and  currants  need  a 
steady,  even  growth.  The  use  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  gives 

SURPRISING  RESULTS 

A  sprinkling  every  week  or  ten  days 
keeps  the  plants  well  nourished,  and 
insures  a  big  crop  of  choice  berries. 
Nitrate  of  Soda  is  taken  up  by  the 
plants  immediately  after  application. 

Clean,  crdorless,  and  easy  to  handle. 
Direct  from  Chile  In  original  bags. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

518  Bank  of  San  Jose  BIdg., 
San  Joae,  Calif. 


Starting  Cold  Engines 

ONE  morning  last  spring  I  had  a 
lot  of  wood  to  saw,  so  I  hauled 
our  large  engine  to  the  woodpile 
and  got  things  ready.  It  was  one  of 
those  days  that  started  out  quite  cold 
in  the  morning,  and  warmed  up  along 
toward  the  middle  of  the  day.  The 
engine  was  cold,  and  I  found  on  turn- 
ing it  over  that  there  was  very  little 
compression.  The  piston  rings  were 
of  course  in  their  grooves,  and  because 
of  the  cold  would  not  expand  enough 
to  give  sufficient  compression  to  start 
the  engine. 

As  a  rule  I  started  the  engine  on 
compression  as  it  was  too  large  to 
start  by  cranking  without  a  great 
amount  of  hard  work.  But  as  the 
engine  was  cold  I  could  not  get 
enough  compression  to  make  the 
priming  ignite. 

So  after  working  for  a  while  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  I  could  only 
get  an  explosion  it  would  warm  up  the 
piston  rings  and  the  compression 
would  then  be  enough  to  start  it. 
But  by  using  the  ordinary  methods  I 
was  unable  to  get  the  explosion. 
Finally  I  took  out  the  spark  plug, 
moistened  it  with  gasoline,  and  after 
putting  it  back  again  I  primed  the 
engine  through  the  priming  cup, 
turned  it  over,  and  away  it  went. 

After  that  the  piston  rings  were 
"thawed  out,"  so  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  enough  compression  to  start 
it  as  I  usually  did  it.  I  realized  then 
that  by  putting  gasoline  priming 
directly  on  or  near  the  spark,  it  would 
be  more  likely  to  ignite  than  by  prim- 
ing by  the  priming  cup,  which  was 
not  near  the  spark  plug. 

That  gave  me  an  idea:  why  not 
have  it  so  that  I  could  prime  the  first 
charge,  close  to  the  spark?  So  I 
tapped  a  hole  close  to  the  spark  plug, 
found  a  gas  cock,  and  by  putting  it 
on  a  small  piece  of  pipe  I  screwed 
it  into  the  hole  that  I  had  tapped,  and 
after  that  when  I  wanted  to  start  the 
engine  when  cold  I  first  primed 
through  the  spark-plug  priming  ar- 
rangement that  I  had  put  on.  Since 
then  I  have  never  had  any  more 
starting  troubles.  I  also  placed  this 
priming  cock  on  a  "make  and  break" 
engine  near  the  spark  points,  and  it 
seems  to  be  as  effective  on  that  as  on 
the  "jump  spark"  type.  This  method 
is  particularly  valuable  when  one  de- 
sires to  start  a  gasoline  engine  in 
very  cold  weather. — Charles  E.  Rich- 
ardson in  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Wasting  Gasoline 

A CAR  that  seems  to  be  a  gaso- 
line eater  frequently  has  poor 
compression,  which  indicates 
that  the  valves  need  grinding,  or  that 
poor  oil  is  being  used,  or,  in  the  case 
of  an  old  car,  that  new  piston  rings 
are  needed.  When  compression  is 
poor  the  explosions  in  the  cylinder 
are  weak,  and  the  throttle  must  be 
opened  considerably  more  to  secure 
the  desired  power.  This  wastes  gaso- 
line. 

The  use  of  an  unnecessarily  rich 
mixture  (gasoline  and  air)  is  another 
cause  for  excessive  gasoline  consump- 
tion. Carbon  in  the  motor  is  still 
another  cause. 


By  covering  your  ensilage  imme- 
diately after  it  has  been  put  into  the 
silo  with  tar  paper,-  lapping  it  three 
inches  and  then  putting  three  or  four 
inches  of  silage  over  the  paper,  there 
is  only  a  slight  coating  of  moldy 
silage  beneath  the  paper  when  the 
silo  is  opened.  You  thereby  save 
from  a  foot  to  sixteen  inches  of  si- 
lage that  would  otherwise  be  waste. 
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Great  Little  Tractor 

For  Orchards  and  Vineyards 

Built  by  Long-Established  Concern 


Here  is  the  tractor  that  the 
owners  of  orchards  and  vine- 
yards have  wanted  to  buy  for 
years.  It  is  built  by  the  Bean 
Spray  Pump  Co.,  makers  of  the 
famous  Bean  Sprayers  and 
Pumps.  It  does  what  no  other 
tractor  has  ever  done  before. 
Its  patented  front-drive  offers 
exclusive  features,  which  sooner 
or  later  you  will  virant  in  a 
tractor.  Don't  buy  any  tractor 
until  you  know  all  about  it. 
Don't  find  out  about  this  too  late. 

Great  Traction  With  Light 
Weight 

This  is  the  lowest-priced  track- 
laying  tractor  manufactured..  It 
weighs  but  3100  lbs.  and  costs 
less  to  operate  than  wheel-type 
tractors  of  equal  power.  Note 
hew  the  track  grips  the  ground, 
and  compare  that  contact  with 
the  wheel-type's. 


This  means  great  pulling 
power  with  a  very  light  tread. 
No  other  can  work  so  well  in 
light  soil. 

Handles  Better  Than  Horses 

This  Tractor  is  handled  more 
like  horses  than  any  other  ma- 
chine in  existence.  And  it  does 
what  horses  cannot  do.  It  will 
pass  under  tree  branches  only 
4  feet  off  the  ground,  plowing 
close  up  to  the  trunks.  It  works 
between  7-foot  rows  in  vine- 
yards, and  cultivates  right  up  to 
the  vines  without  breaking  off 
young  shoots. 

You  can  turn  it  all  the  way 
around  inside  a  10-foot  circle 
(5-foot  radius) ;  and  it  pulls  with 
its  full  power  on  these  turns  the 
same  as  on  straight-aways. 

When  you  hit  soft  spots  or 
holes  you  simply  "gee"  or  "haw" 
the  track  and  pull  out,  as  you 
would  with  a  team. 


BEAN  TrackPULL  Tractor 


Get  Catalogue  Today 
Pays  for  Itself  ^^^^       coupon  for  our  new 

The  Bean  TrackPULL  Trac-  ^atalogue.    Send  it  today,  for  r 

tor  pays  for  itself  in  what  it  tl»e  price  of  this  Tractor  may 

saves  its  owner.    It  is  simple  have  to  be  raised  without  geail 

and  strong  and  durable.    Every  notice.     The   necessary  ^*  ^ 

part  is  over-strength.    The  mo-  ^.^gt      materials,  due  Opfay 

tor  IS  an  automobile  type,  so  you  .    .i.  ,  Piimn  C^e% 

know  how  to  care  for  it.    The  ^o  the  war  makes  a/  rumpl^O. 

Tractor  is  rated  at  6  h   p   at  permanent  price  *    san JosT/calS^ 

drawbar,  and  10  h.  p.  at  the  belt.  impossible.  43,  Angeles  St 

On  account  of  the  patent  front  »       Los  Angeles,  California 

drive  principle  and  simple  trans-  ♦    Please  send  me  your  Trmet« 

mission  the  fuel  consumption  is  *           ^J'^n -^wSfri? 

far  less  than  other  types  doing  / -.^^ 

the  same  amount  of  work.  ^* 

NOW  $1215   

F.  O.  B.  San  Jose  0** 

 p./  ^^'^  ■ 

rk)unty  -  —   State  '■ 

No.  of  Acres   ....Crops  Grown 
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TRACTOR  USERS 

ATTENTION! 

And  anyone  with  6  or  14  horses — let  us  build  vou  a  SCHMEISER 
LEVELER  of  the  GIANT  TYPE.  Remember  that  we  allow  you  to  use 
same  for  3  days.    In  other  words,  you  are  the  judge  and  the  jury. 

These  machines  are  very  inexpensive  to  run.  They  are  as  fool-proof 
as  mechanical  ingenuity  can  make  them.  They  have  a  wonderful  capacity 
and  will  soon  pay  for  themselves.  As  one  of  our  customers  states,  it 
will  make  a  deep  fill  as  well  as  put  the  finishing  touch  on  a  fine  garden. 


Let  MS  send  you  one  of  our  latest  catalogs  on  these  earth  moving  machines  as 
well  as  other  articles  we  manufacture. 

These  I>evelers  move  immense  amounts  of  dirt  dally  and  work  on  ground  too 
tough  for  horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle,  and  are  now  being  used  with  utmost  success 
by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  contractors — saving  their  own- 
ers time,  labor  and  money. 

Please  advise  the  horsepower  you  have,  so  we  can  quote  you  intelligently  on  the 
machine  suitable  for  that  power. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company 


321  Mechanic  Street, 


.Manufacturers  of 


-DAVIS,  CAL. 


Siir«  Pop  Almond  Jfuller  am]  Separator,  3  nizes;  McGanin  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 
any  size;  Sc-handoney  &  Harring^ton  F^Lqualizing:  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Special 
HarrowK,  littker  SLnsletree  Clips.  Martin  Farm  Ditclier  and  Road  Grader,  and 
Sclimeiser  Portable  Aatomatic  Uay  Derricks. 


About  Crop  Selection 

Problems  of  the  Coast  Rancher. 

By  D.  J.  Whitney 


0/  Exeter,  Tulare  County,  Col. 


IN  THE  October  number  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm  the  writer  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  as  a  general 
rule  the  best  crops  to  grow  in  irri- 
gated California  were  those  particu- 
larly adapted  to  climate  and  condi- 
tions, such  as  grapes  and  fruits, 
rather  than  staples  like  Indian  corn, 
which  could  be  grown  over  nearly 
the  whole  country. 

I  would  include  in  the  list  of  very 
suitable  crops  alfalfa,  the  king  of 
forage  plants,  and  no  other  crop  is  so 
universally  planted  or  so  universally 
and  justly  popular  as  that. 

Aside  from  its  other  merits  alfalfa 
is  particularly  and  uniquely  suited  to 
irrigated  farming  on  account  of  the 
ease  of  irrigating  it.  Cultivated  crops 
— which  means  nearly  everything  else 
— when  irrigated  require  perpetual 
work  of  the  soil  such  as  furrowing 
out,  cultivating  to  prevent  baking,  and 
so  on,  until  the  grower  has  to  get 
far  more  income  from  the  land  than 
does  the  producer  of  unirrigated 
crops  in  order  to  break  even.  But 
with  alfalfa  the  only  extra  work  to 
amount  to  anything  over  alfalfa  grow- 
ing by  rainfall  is  the  leveling  of  the 
land,  building  the  ditches  and  looking 
after  the  water  when  it  comes. 

To  offset  this  extra  work  he  has 
the  advantages  of  a  deep  rich  soil,  a 
long  growing  season  and  moisture 
control  that  keeps  growth  going  from 
early  spring  to  late  fall. 

Things  About  Alfalfa 

California  irrigated  lands  are  there- 
fore particularly  adapted  to  alfalfa 
production  and  there  is  a  good  reason 
for  growing  it. 

The  main  reason  for  discussing  this 
matter  is  that  there  are  lots  of  places 
where  alfalfa  should  rule  as  king,  lots 
where  evidently  it  should  be  crowded 
out  by  more  profitable  crops;  and 
some  places  where  it  should  share 
honors  with  other  crops,  which  will 
all  be  explained  forthwith. 

This  section  of  country  is  one  where 
alfalfa  shares  honors  with  other  crops 
and  it  shows  perfectly  why  it  ought 
to  be  grown  very  commonly  in  some 
places  and  hardly  at  all  in  others. 

Briefly,  I  would  state  a  general  rule 
something  like  this:  When  soil  and 
location  particularly  favor  special 
California  crops,  such  as  citrus  fruits 
and  raisin  grapes,  for  example,  it  is 
more  profitable  to  grow  those  crops 
and  to  ship  in  alfalfa  than  to  try  to 
grow  the  alfalfa  that  is  used.  Whether 
alfalfa  can  be  profitably  grown  among 
trees  or  not  is  another  question 
altogether. 

How  the  Rule  Works 

How  the  rule  works  in  actual  prac- 
tice in  this  part  of  the  State  is  this. 
Along  the  very  best  citrus  locations 
in  this  section  you  will  find  no  alfalfa 
grown  at  all,  except  in  rare  and  small 
matches  and  farmers  buy  the  alfalfa 
they  use.  Getting  out  on  to  the 
valley  several  miles  where  frosts  are 
more  abundant  and  severe  citrus  and 
other  tender  fruits  are  more  of  a 
risk  and  less  profitable,  so  alfalfa  gets 
more  and  more  abundant,  and  finally 
when  one  gets  out  on  the  moist  fertile 
lands  once  making  part  of  the  bjed  of 
Tulare  lake — say  around  Corcoran  for 
example — alfalfa  rules  supreme  as 
king. 

And,  similarly,  as  one  goes  north 
and  enters  the  heart  of  the  raisin 
country  he  finds  that  vineyards  have 
expelled  other  crops  almost  entirely, 
until  those  places  again  are  reached 
where  alfalfa  does  better  and  vines 
and  fruits  prove  less  satisfactory. 


Another  reason  for  this  situation  is 
that  the  land  frequently  is  too  uneven 
in  the  best  fruit  sections  for  the 
cheapest  and  most  satisfactory 
falfa  production,  and  water  too  scarce 
or  expensive  to  develop. 

In  a  way  all  that  has  been  said  is 
the  simple  statement:  Grow  what  is 
most  profitable  for  the  location.  Just 
in  this  immediate  vicinitj',  however, 
the  problem  is  particularly  live  and 
interesting  and  it  illustrates  the  whole 
matter  so  very  well. 

Just  on  the  Edge  of  Things 

This  immediate  vicinity  is  just  being 
developed,  and  it  is  a  case  of  "Pay 
your  money  and  take  your  choice" 
whether  oranges,  olives,  alfalfa.  Em- 
peror grapes,  Thompson  seedless 
grapes,  or  deciduous  fruits  will  be 
planted.  You  can  find  them  all  right 
close  at  hand,  alfalfa  in  the  lead  on 
account  of  recent  high  prices,  and  the 
others  coming  along  fast  as  per- 
manent propositions.  Alfalfa  is  partly 
temporary  and  partly  permanent,  ac- 
cording to  present  ideas.  If  tem- 
porary, the  benefit  it  is  to  the  soil  is 
not  the  least  of  its  advantages.  It 
costs  more  to  raise  alfalfa  around  here 
than  around  Corcoran  for  example, 
or  say  the  Imperial  Valley,  but  there 
are  special  advantages  to  alfalfa  here. 

Down  in  the  Imperial  Valley  there 
is  alfalfa  galore,  here  not  very  much 
and  on  some  farms  none.  Five  or  six 
miles  away,  for  example,  is  a  very 
specialized  citrus  center  where  alfalfa 
is  a  curiosity,  so  to  speak,  and  every- 
body needs  hay  for  their  horses  and 
then  more  hay. 

Jones  may  get  enough  money  from 
an  acre  of  lemons  and  oranges  if  he 
has  a  first-class  citrus  grove,  to  buy 
the  crop  of  five  acres  of  alfalfa,  so 
he  buys  alfalfa  instead  of  growing  it. 
He  would  as  soon  have  loose  hay  as 
baled  hay,  so  the  local  alfalfa  grower 
from  whom  he  buys  saves  the  cost 
of  baling,  which  the  man  a  long  dis- 
tance off  would  have  to  pay  before 
shipping. 

Specializing  Pays 

Besides  Jones  with  his  citrus  grove 
can  deal  verbally  with  Smith,  the 
alfalfa  grower  in  lower  land  a  few 
miles  off,  make  the  dicker  he  wants 
and  see  what  he  is  getting.  He  could 
not  buy  so  well  from  an  alfalfa 
grower  20  miles  away.  The  result  is 
that  Smith,  who  is  on  the  edge  of  a 
citrus  or  raisin  district,  finds  a  better 
market  right  at  his  door  than  Brown, 
who  is  in  a  strictly  alfalfa  district  far 
from  a  fruit  district,  where  there  are 
many  alfalfa  producers  and  few  al- 
falfa buyers.  Therefore  Smith  will 
get  more  for  his  alfalfa  than  will 
Brown. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  cases  when 
a  man  can  well  debate  whether  he  had 
better  grow  alfalfa  for  his  neighbors, 
or  grow  other  crops  and  buy  what 
alfalfa  he  needs  for  his  horses  where- 
ever  he  can  get  it. 

There  can  be  little  question  but 
what  it  is  more  profitable  for  a  man 
who  has  the  right  location  for  special- 
ized and  profitable  crops  like  raisins 
or  oranges  to  grow  such  special  crops 
and  ship  in  what  hay  he  needs  from 
strictly  alfalfa  sections — unless  by 
chance  he  can  buy  it  better  near  at 
hand. 

Alfalfa  and  Livestock 

Three  summers  ago  alfalfa  sold 
from  B  ranch  less  than  half  a  mile 
away  at  si.x  dollars  a  ton,  which  makes 
it  look  like  a  risky  crop  to  depend 
upon.  This  spring,  by  the  w-ay,  it  was 
around  $20  a  ton,  this  summer  down 
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Waterloo 

Boy 
Tractor 


For  Orchard 
and  Farm 

The  Most  Service. 
The  Greatest  Economy 
The  Best  Price 

The  least  trouble.  Does  the 
work  of  eight  big  horses  on 
15  gallons  distillate  or  kero- 
sene per  day.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. 

W.L.  Cleveland  Co. 

State  Agents, 
208  North  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ONLT   3    CENTS   A  WORD. 

No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade 
you  should  easily  find  a  buyer  by  running:  an 
advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market  Page 
—only  3c  per  word  per  Issue.  All  ads  must 
be  in  our  office  by  the  23rd  of  the  month. 
Address  Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  California. 


prairie  dogs,  etc. 
Gas  'em  with  Carbon  Bisulphide 
quickly,  easily  and  economically. 

One  burrow  of  squirrels  will  des- 
troy more  grain  than  your  family 
can  save  in  fifty  wheatless  days. 
Remember—these  ground  pests  cost 
the  farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  more 
than  $6,000,000  last  summer.  So  be 
forehanded—be  truly  patriotic— 
ter^e  the  seed  in  your  fields. 

The  Unlrershjr  of  California  says:  "From 
November  unlil  the  end  of  Febroary  (the  rainy 
spason  in  California)  the  best  way  to  attaclc 
the  eround  squirrels  is  to  611  their  bunows  with 
gas  from  Carbon  Bisulphide." 
So  too  in  other  states!  If  the  eroond  is  full  of 
moisture,  whatever  the  month  may  be.  Carbon 
Bisulphide  is  the  best  kllier  of  sqairrels, 
prairie  dogs,  gophers,  etc. 
A  sqoirrei  killed  befot;  March  Is  worth  a  dozen 
killed  later.  Because — most  young  squirteli 
are  born  iate  In  March  or  early  in  April.  So — 
tat  Iht  olJ  tqutmli  now.  Write  today  for 
prices  and  interesting  folder  telling  how  Carbon 
Bisulphide — the  profit-saver— works. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

624   Clifomi.  Street 
Sen  Francisco,  California 


ARBON 
^HIDE 


to  $12  and  $14  and  now  is  up  to  $20 
once  more. 

What  has  been  said  about  natural 
places  for  alfalfa  will  suggest  at  once 
in  what  livestock  should  be  mostly 
raised.  For  example,  the  main  excuse 
for  alfalfa  production  right  around 
here  is  the  good  market  for  it  from 
citrus  growers  and  others,  making  the 
alfalfa  average  perhaps  three  dollars 
a  ton  (this  estimate  is  made  without 
detailed  figuring)  more  than  it  would 
be  worth  in  a  straight  alfalfa  country. 
If  a  man  feeds  that  alfalfa  to  cows 
or  hogs  or  steers  which  could  be 
raised  exactly  as  well  in  an  alfalfa 
section,  and  would  sell  at  as  good  a 
price,  he  would  throw  away  three 
dollars  a  ton  on  all  feed. 

Somebody  may  say  "Dairying  is 
what  pays."  All  right,  but  the  cheap- 
est place  for  dairying  is  in  an  alfalfa 
section,  not  in  a  fruit  section.  The 
point  doubtless  is  plain.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  live  one  for  there  is  dairy- 
ing going  on  right  close  to  here. 

Nothing  Like  Alfalfa 

Now  this  is  a  large  subject  with 
many  sides  and  it  will  prove  ex- 
tremely important  when  the  soil  in 
straight  fruit  farming  begins  to  show 
the  lack  of  livestock.  It  is  a  question 
not  touched  on  above,  for  example, 
whether  it  would  not  pay  well  in  the 
long  run  to  grow  alfalfa  in  fruit  and 
raisin  districts  for  the  sake  of  having 
the  manure  for  the  land;  whether  the 
higher  price  of  alfalfa  in  fruit  districts 
would  not  be  made  up  by  the  benefits 
of  the  manure;  or  whether  the  manure 
should  not  be  shipped  in  as  well  as 
alfalfa;  or  perhaps  whether  dairying 
or  other  meat  production  should  not 
be  undertaken  on  fruit  farms  on  pur- 
chased alfalfa  in  order  to  provide 
manure  for  the  soil. 

As  long  as  special  crops  pay  big 
dividends  it  is  certainly  better  to  ship 
in  alfalfa  from  alfalfa  sections  than 
to  set  off  high  priced  land  to  raise  it. 

Alfalfa  is  the  right  crop  to  talk 
about  in  this  connection;  it  enriches 
the  land,  as  hay  it  provides  abundant 
nitrogen  for  livestock  and  for  the 
land,  and  nitrogen  is  the  most  expen- 
sive, necessary,  valuable  and  profit- 
able plant  food  that  can  be  secured. 


The  Little  Landers 

NEXT  year  will  see  another  great 
advance  in  the  art  of  little-: 
landing.  Not  only  will  the 
number  of  home  gardens  be  multi- 
plied in  response  to  the  govern- 
ment's demand,  but  we  shall  have 
more  than  gardens — we  shall  have 
eggs,  milk  and  several  different  kinds 
of  meat  as  generally  as  we  now  have 
gardens.  And  this  is  but  another  way 
of  saying  that  we  shall  more  perfectly 
realize  the  paradox  of  better  living 
at  less  cost  for  the  average  family. 

The  way  is  being  prepared  for  a 
wonderful  evolution  in  American  life. 
Cities  will  become  rural  and  the 
country  urban.  The  home  in  a  gar- 
den will  be  the  common  aspiration. 
Men  will  find  the  way  to  a  degree  of 
independence  hitherto  enjoyed  only 
by  the  fortunate  few. — William  E. 
Smythe  in  Little  Lands  in  America. 


California  Onions 

ACCORDING  to  the  United 
States  Crop  Reporter  there  were 
9000  acres  planted  to  onions  in 
1917;  this  acreage  was  only  exceeded 
by  the  State  of  New  York  where 
there  were  9800  acres.  While  the 
acreage  was  800  more  than  that  in 
California,  the  percentage  of  produc- 
tion was  much  heavier  in  California, 
bein"  93  per  cent  of  normal  as  against 
62  per  cent  in  New  York. 

The  production  of  California  is  3,- 
348,000  bushels  as  against  2,891,000 
bushels  in  New  York. 


year. 

In  these  days  of  con- 
servation, Hooverlzing 
and  high-priced  grain, 
no  farmer  should  take 
chances.  The  Govern- 
ment wants  100%  crops. 
Insure  be.«t  results  by 
planting  Germain's  se- 
lected seed  grain  only. 
Write  or  call  for  in- 
formation. 
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Electric 

Light  for  Your  Farm 

Unl-Lectrlc  lighting  plant  generates  standard  110-volt  di- 
rect current:  operates  from  one  to  fifty  lights,  electric  motor, 
electric  Iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric  toaster,  force  pump, 
churn,  washing  machine,  etc.  No  Batteries — No  Switchboard — 
and  a  better  machine  for  less  money.  High  speed  gasoline 
motor,  generator  and  automatic  governor,  all  complete  In  one 
small,  compact  unit.  Uses  standard  lamps  and  fixtures.  Sim- 
pie,  easily  Installed,  dependable,  economical.  Costs  less  than 
other  systems  to  buy  and  to  operate. 

Write  today  for  full  description  and  low  price. 

l-I        r)  R  F*  R  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 

104V4  Clay  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREES 


We  rfffer  a  few 
choice  prune,  pear 
and  cherry  trees,  also 
other  first  class 
nursery  stock  at  special  low  prices. 
Order  today. 

BENEDICT  NURSERY  CO. 
185  E.  87(h  St..  N.  Portland.  Ore. 


Bradley  Gas  Saver  for  Fords 

Th»  Gai  Saver  with  the  unreitricted  guarantee;  au- 
tomatic In  action;  cannot  get  out  of  order:  can  be 
ln»tantly    Inrtalled;    makei    smoother    running  car; 

'  pre»enti   engine   from  over- 

heating; glvei  ipeedier  get- 
away; gives  better  reiultt  In 
high.  If  It  doei  not  save 
you  20  to  35  per  cent  on 
your  gasoline  bill,  return  and 
we  will  refund  your  money. 
A  mechanical  device,  scien- 
tifically rmm 

correct   

Only  $I.7S   by   parcel  post. 
Agents  Wanted. 
~M7  aaorgta  St..   Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Ca.-Operatlve  Sale*  Co.,  Sole  Factory  Apaati. 


ONLY   3    CENTS   A  WORD. 

No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade 
you  shcruid  easily  find  a  buyer  by  running  an 
advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market  Page 
— only  3c  per  word  per  Issuo.  All  ads  must 
be  in  our  office  by  the  23rd  of  the  month. 
Address  Orchard  and  Farm.  Examiner  Bulld- 
ing,  Los  Angeles,  California.  

Y  Schools 


M 
C 
A 


Complete  day  and  evening 
courses  In  bookkeeping,  ac- 
countancy, stenography,  type- 
writing. EnKllsii,  mathematics, 
radio,  preparatory,  grade,  elec- 
trical, mining,  surveying,  me- 
chanical, automobile,  machine 
shop,  vulcanizing. 

Also  ideal  grade  and  high 
school.  Large  faculty  of  spe- 
cialists, swimming.  gymna.Hiura. 
etc.  Send  for  free  catalogs  and 
name  course  in  which  you  are 
Interested.  Address  W.  H.  Mc- 
CAULEY.  registrar.  715  S.  Hope 
St..  Los  Angeles,  ral. 

NEW  TERM  OPENS 
JAN.  2. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


A  Year  of  Promise 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  to  you  out 
on  the  farm  there! 
Do  you  realize  that  this  is 
going  to  be  the  biggest  year  in  his- 
tory? 

That's  just  what  it  is  going  to  be, 
and  you,  Mr.  Farmer,  are  going  to 
make  it  so. 

You  are  going  to  make  the  Kaiser 
and  his  crew  come  off  the  perch. 

You  are  going  to  win  the  war. 

You  are  going  to  do  it,  because 
you  are  going  to  feed  the  Yankee 
boys  and  their  noble  allies  better 
than  the  Teutons  can  possibly  be  fed, 
and  you  know  soldiers  fight  on  their 
stomachs,  or  rather  what's  in  them. 

The  stomachs  of  our  boys  will  be 
full,  and  they  will  be  able  to  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves. 

And  you  will  be  the  ones  that  will 
fill  them. 

In  California  we  are  looking  for  a 
year  of  the  greatest  production  ever 
known  to  the  State. 

Prices  are  going  to  be  good,  and 
you  farmers  are  going  to  get  your 
share  of  what  money  is  in  circulation. 

Don't  doubt,  don't  grouch,  don't 
worry  about  how  things  will  come 
out. 

Smile  and  keep  busy. 
Happy  New  Year! 


Teague  Is  An  Example 

LOOK  at  the  record  that  is  being 
made  by  J.  N.  Teague  as  given 
in  another  column. 
Teague  isn't  sitting  down  and  won- 
dering how  the  war  and  the  markets 
are  going  to  come  out.  He  is  getting 
in  and  raising  his  little  275  acres  of 
cauliflower  this  year  and  he  is  going 
to  follow  this  up  on  the  same  land 
with  potatoes,  barley,  oats  and  corn. 

He  did  the  same  thing  last  year  and 
he  made  good  money. 

He  saw  that  the  war  was  the  great 
opportunity  of  the  farmer  and  he  saw 
beside  that  it  was  his  patriotic  duty 
to  produce  and  produce  and  keep  on 
producing. 

He  sent  two  sons  to  the  war  and 
was  sorry  he  couldn't  go  himself,  but 
as  long  as  he  couldn't  go,  because  of 
age  disqualification,  he  determined 
that  he  would  follow  the  farm-or-fight 
idea  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

He  is  producing  a  lot  of  food,  and 
mighty  good  food,  from  that  275 
acres  of  his;  and  if  every  farmer  in 
California  were  producing  as  much 
Hoover  would  smile  all  over. 

Of  course  everybody  can't  go  in 
for  cauliflower.  All  kinds  of  land  are 
not  suited  to  that  crop. 

What  is  your  land  good  for? 
What  will  it  raise  the  most  or  the 
best  of  this  year? 

Beans,  beets,  corn,  barley,  wheat, 
fruit,  alfalfa? 

Whatever  your  best  crop  is,  get  in 
and  grow  it  and  grow  a  lot  of  it. 

Follow  the  example  of  Teague.  His 
soil  ran  down  a  bit  by  frequent  crop- 
ping. He  restored  its  fertility.  He 
is  raising  more  to  the  acre  than  any 
of  his  neighbors. 
Try  his  plan. 

Dairy  Stock  Reduced 

JUDGING  by  the  most  reliable  in- 
formation obtainable,  the  dairy 
stock  of  the  world,  including  that 
ot  this  country,  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced, and  will  suffer  further  reduc- 
tion, due  to  the  comparatively  low 
prices  for  dairy  products  and  the  high 
prices  for  meat  and  the  feeds  that  go 
to  make  meat  or  dairy  products. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  eastern  part 
of  this  country  entire  dairy  herds 
have  been  sent  to  the  slaughter 
because  returns  have  not  warranted 
maintaining  the  herds. 

A  national  authority  has  made  the 
startling  statement  that  if  the  present 
trend  in  dairy  circles  continues  the 
citias  will  soon  be  crying  for  milk  and 
there  will  be  insufficient  to  supply 
them. 


Bailey  Millard,  Editor. 


THE   SUNRISE  OF  DEMOCRACY 

THESE  are  really  the  most  hopeful  times  in  the  world's  history  and  we 
pity  the  poor  intelligence  that  cannot  grasp  this  very  obvious  fact. 
For  forty  years  there  was  upbuilding  in  Europe  a  damnable  auto- 
cratic military  machine  that  threatened  both  hemispheres.  We  have  lived 
to  see  that  machine  in  its  towering  might  menacing  all  Europe  and  America 
go  tottering  to  its  fall.  True,  the  diabolical  spirits  behind  it  have  conceived 
and  wrought  much  destruction,  but  they  have  done  what  they  did  not  dream 
of  doing  at  the  outset — they  have  united  all  the  civilized  world  against  them. 

We  see  today  every  nation  worthy  the  name  firmly  cemented  together 
to  uphold  the  cause  of  democracy,  and  no  matter  how  this  great  and  inspiring 
coalition  was  effected,  it  is  now  a  big  and  glorious  fact  and  it  is  going  to 
remain  a  fact  all  through  the  centuries. 

This  union  of  civilized  nations  did  not  exist  before  the  war.  It  exists 
now  and  we  should  thank  God  for  it. 

Democracy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  always  has  been  an  empty  word. 
We  did  not  really  have  it  in  this  country,  for  we  were  ruled  by  plutocrats — 
men  who  could  buy  and  sell  legislators  and  judges.  Our  entire  political 
system  had  been  perverted  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  dollars. 

In  Europe,  constantly  threatened  by  the  overbearing  house  of  Hohen- 
zollern  and  its  strutting  war  lord,  democracy  sang  small.  It  hardly  dared 
to  lift  its  head. 

Today  the  whole  world  is  in  open  rebellion  and  redhot  warfare  against 
the  poisonous  Prussian  system  of  autocracy.  The  hosts  that  have  arisen 
against  Teutonic  treaty-breaking  treachery  are  democratic  hosts.  They  are 
not  monarchical,  they  are  not  plutocratic — they  are  full  of  the  true  spirit  of 
liberty. 

Kaiser  is  merely  the  German  for  Caesar,  and  Czar  is  the  Russian'  word 
for  that  worthy  office  of  absolutist.  The  Czar  was  tipped  off  his  throne,  and 
the  Kaiser  will  be  tipped  off  too.  He  will  be  forced  into  permanent  retire- 
ment.   There  is  no  place  in  the  great  democratic  plan  for  such  a  being. 

Anyone  who  doubts  for  one  moment  that  our  nation  was  in  imminent 
peril  from  Teutonic  deviltry  should  read  the  memoirs  of  Ambassador  Gerard. 
In  one  interview  which  Mr.  Gerard  had  with  the  German  Emperor  he  says: 

"The  Emperor  was  standing,  so,  naturally,  I  also  stood;  and,  according 
to  his  habit,  which  is  quite  'Rooseveltian,'  he  stood  very  close  to  me  and 
talked  very  earnestly.      *      •      »  Emperor  showed  great  bitterness 

against  the  United  States  and  repeatedly  said,  'America  had  better  look  out 
after  this  war,'  and  'I  shall  stand  no  nonsense  from  America  after  this  war.' '' 

And  again  at  a  social  function  given  at  the  residence  of  a  German  cabinet 
minister  early  in  1915  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  repeated  the  senti- 
ments of  his  master.    As  Mr.  Gerard  says: 

"He  planted  himself  some  distance  away  from  me,  and  in  a  voice  so  loud, 
and  slapping  his  chest  so  hard,  that  everyone  in  the  room  stopped  his  conver- 
sation in  order  to  hear,  addressed  me  in  German,  saying: 

"  'You  are  the  American  ambassador,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the 
conduct  of  America  in  furnishing  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  enemies  of 
Germany  is  stamped  deep  on  the  German  heart;  that  we  will  never  forget  it 
and  will  some  day  have  our  revenge.' " 

Mr.  Gerard  adds: 

"As  he  wore  on  his  breast  the  orders  of  the  Black  Eagle,  the  Red  Eagle, 
the  Elephant  and  the  Seraphim,  when  he  struck  all  this  menagerie  the  rattle 
alone  was  quite  loud.  I  reminded  him  politely  of  The  Hague  convention,  of 
the  fact  that  we  could  not  change  international  law  from  time  to  time  with 
the  change  in  the  situation  of  the  war,  and  that  Germany  had  furnished  arms 
to  England  to  use  against  the  Boers.  But  he  simply  answered,  saying,  'We 
care  nothing  for  treaties.'  " 

But  soon  we  shall  have  all  this  unbearable  arrogance  on  its  knees,  begging 
for  its  life.  We  shall  be  able  to  do  with  it  what  we  will.  Democracy  shall 
have  its  say  and  not  cold-blooded,  dictatorial  autocracy. 

And  what  a  blessed  thought  it  will  be  to  the  American  farmer  when  he 
realizes  that  he  has  been  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  saving  the  world 
from  the  blatant  beasts  that  have  tried  to  override  it!  Will  he  not  smile  in 
triumph  at  what  he  has  wrought? 

For,  after  all,  it  was  the  hand  of  the  husbandman  as  well  as  of  the  warrior 
that  has  helped  to  hew  down  autocracy  and  smash  in  its  spiked  helmet. 

And  it  will  be  a  triumph  of  principle  for  those  men  who  fled  from  that 
land  of  militarism  because  they  would  not  serv» under  the  iron  rule  of  Prus- 
sianism  and  who  came  to  this  country  to  escape  from  the  position  of  slavish 
obedience  to  the  little  tin  gods  who  rattled  their  swords  and  stuck  out  their 
pouter  pigeon  breasts  covered  with  the  silly  emblems  of  their  various  orders. 
What  a  delightful  commentary  upon  those  emblems  was  Gerard's  word, 
"menagerie."  '' 

What  Gerard  has  written  makes  it  clear  that  if  President  Wilson  had 
humiliated  himself  and  the  country  by  submitting  with  a  mere  verbal  protest 
to  the  continuance  of  the  submarine  outrages  that  would  not  have  saved 
the  United  States  finally  from  war,  but  only  would  have  postponed  it. 

President  Wilson  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  declared  war.  He 
knew  better  than  any  other  man  in  the  country,  for  he  had  better  sources  of 
information — that  of  his  Ambassador  to  Germany,  for  example,  whose  words 
lately  have  revealed  what  many  of  us  had  merely  guessed  at. 

But  bulliragging  autocracy  has  had  its  day  and  will  go  down  before 
the  banners  of  glorious  democracy,  and  the  credit  will  be  as  much  to  our 
farmers  as  to  anybody,  for  they  have  toiled  hard  to  make  the  dream  of 
victory  come  true. 

Yes.  the  sunrise  of  democracy  is  about  to  shoot  its  splendid  rays  above 
the  horizon. 

Be  prepared  to  salute  it  all,  ye  valiant  ones,  and  to  know  that  something 
beside  autocracy  will  perish  in  its  dazzling  stare,  for  special  privilege  of 
cverv  kind  will  perish  with  it. 

Plutocracy  will  be  slain  along  with  autocracy  and  liberty  will  rule  the 
world  at  last! 


Patriotic  California 

C.XLIFORNIA  has  proved  her  in- 
tense patriotism  during  the 
past  year.  She  has  set  the  high- 
water  mark  for  the  raising  of  food 
products.  That  mark  never  has  been 
approached  in  the  same  extent  of 
territory  anywhere. 

We  are  wonderfully  proud  of  the 
Golden  State. 

She  raised  a  million  bushels  more 
wheat  last  year  than  in  1916. 

She  dug  and  marketed  three  and  a 
quarter  millions  bushels  of  potatoes 
more  than  in  the  year  before. 

Of  rice  she  raised  two  million 
bushels  more. 

Of  barley  two  million  bushels  more. 
Of   corn    half    a    million  bushels 
more. 

Of  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  tons  more. 

Of  canned  goods  carloads  and  car- 
loads more,  including  over  four  mil- 
lion pounds  more  of  fish  than  in  any 
other  single  year. 

These  are  all  round  numbers,  but 
for  citrus  fruits  the  records  are  exact 
enough.  We  shipped  54,361  carloads 
of  those  fruits  during  the  past  sea- 
son, thus  eclipsing  even  the  famous 
production  of  1914-15,  which  was 
48,548,  by  3813  carloads.  ^ 

We  increased  our  production  in 
many  other  ways,  too,  among  some 
of  the  items  being  that  of  860,892 
more  barrels  of  oil  than  were  pro- 
duced the  year  before. 

And  to  crown  all  this  patriotic  dem- 
onstration in  the  year  of  the  world 
emergency  we  have  the  grand  record 
of  $290,000,000  as  our  share  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  subscription. 

Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Ne- 
vada, Utah  and  Arizona  also  have 
done  nobly. 

In  certain  districts  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  there  were  to  be  found  people 
who  during  the  past  year  didn't  seem 
to  know  that  there  was  a  war  in 
which  we  were  vitally  concerned  as  a 
nation,  but  these  people  are  waking  up. 

Soon  everybody  will  be  in  line  and 
all  working  to  pull  down  the  autocrats 
who  by  this  time  would  have  had  the 
Kaiser's  picture  on  our  postage 
stamps  if  they  could  have  had  their 
way. 


Let's  Abolish  Fear 

IF  we  were  to  name  any  element 
of  human  life  that  is  most  re- 
sponsible for  loss  or  disaster  it 
would  be  that  curse  of  all  creation — 
fear. 

Fear  brought  on  this  war — the  fear 
of  the  Kaiser  that  he  was  not  going 
to  be  able  to  control  the  European 
situation. 

Fear  has  cost  Russia  her  place  in 
the  sun. 

Fear  made  stupid  Turkey  an  ally 
of  the  Teutons. 

Fear  is  the  cause  of  most  excessive 
libation  of  alcohol.  To  nerve  him- 
self up  for  the  day's  work  many  a 
man  has  formed  the  drink  habit. 

Fear  of  disease — a  constant  haunt- 
ing sense  that  something  is  going  to 
be  the  matter  with  you — has,  in  spite 
of  all  sanitary  precautions,  made  the 
race  weaker  year  by  year. 

If  you  are  fearful  that  your  food 
will  disagree  with  you  you  may  rest 
assured  that  it  will. 

If  you  are  constantly  fearful  of  ac- 
cident you  may  set  it  down  right  now 
that  something  dreadful  will  happen 
to  you. 

Let's  be  braver  this  year  than  we 
were  last. 

Let's  not  be  fearful  of  appearances 
— that  somebody  will  think  we  are 
not  just  all  we  ought  to  be  in  dress 
and  appointments. 

Let's  be  ourselves  —  men  and 
women  unafraid. 

At  the  same  time  let  us  exert  com- 
mon sense  caution.  It  is  good  to 
bear  in  mind  those .  stimulating  lines 
of  the  poet. 

Be  bold,  be  buld  and  ererywhere  be  bold: 
Be  not  too  tiold. 
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Sunflowers 


Picked  from  Puck. 


board  with  her.  "I'm  particularly  anx- 
ious to  have  you  try  this  chicken 
soup." 

"I  have  tried  it,"  replied  the  magis- 
trate, "and  my  decision  is  that  the 
chicken  has  proved  an  alibi.'' 


I'll 
I'll 


The  Coward 

gladly  die;  I'll  cleave  the  sky 
In  daring  aviation; 
face  the  guns  of  all  the  Huns 
And  show  no  hesitation. 


Not  Dressed  Right 

Officer:  Halt!  Where  are  you 
going? 

New  Recruit:  Down  the  road  to 
get  some  gasolirie. 

Officer:    What,  in  that  hat? 

New  Recruit:  No  sir,  in  the  cans, 
sir. 


I'll  fight  like  mad,  courageous — glad. 
Mid  cannons'  roar  and  rattle; 

In  trench  or  field  my  spirit's  steeled 
To  all  the  dreads  of  battle. 

But  I'm  afraid  I  am  not  made, 
(The  truth  must  be  admitted,) 

Of  quite  the  stuflP  that's  brave  enough 
To  wear  that  thing  you  knitted! 

— Ella  Bentley  Arthur. 

Such  Is  Married  Life 

"Archibald!"  began  his  better  half 
in  angry  tones,  "my  mind  is  made 
up—" 

"Heavens!"  interrupted  the  hus- 
band, "is  that  artificial,  too?" 


The  Rule 

"What  is  the  secret  of  your  good 
health?" 

"I  read  all  the  articles  on  how  to 


One  Touch  of  Nature 


When  everybody  stood  at  attention. 


be  healthy  and  then  do  all  the 
'don'ts.'  " 


Bostonian  Impression 

Mr.  Backbay  (after  the  Christmas 
entertainment):  Well,  son,  what  did 
you  think  of  Santa  Claus? 

Little  Emerson  (aged  five):  Had  he 
eliminated  the  lower  facial  camou- 
flage, Father,  I  think  his  resemblance 
to  General  Joffre  would  have  been 
most  striking! 


Downright  Mean 

Contractor:  It  didn't  cost  me  a  cent 
to  have  that  ditch  dug. 

Friend:  How  was  that? 

Contractor:  I  told  all  the  boys  in 
the  neighborhood  that  they  could  dig 
a  trench. 


Insulted 

Sergeant  (to  red-raw  recruit):  Now, 
my  man,  your  job  this  morning  will 
be  to  clean  up  the  officers'  mess. 

R.  R.  R. :  G'wan,  let  'im  clean  it  up 
'isself. 


A  Similar  Effect 

Hospital  Surgeon  (examining  torso 
of  newly  arrived  patient):  Rather  a 
nasty  wound,  friend.  Your  assailant 
must  have  used  a  soft-nosed  bullet. 

Patient:  He  didn't  use  any  kind  of 
bullet.  I  stepped  in  front  of  his 
fliwer  and  he  ran  it  through  me. 


Not  An  Auto  Ad 

"On  a  recent  trip  through  the  moun- 
tains I  met  a  man  98  years  old  that 
had  never  seen  an  auto  before." 

"Then  that  accounts  for  his  old 
age." 


Supplying  the  Names 

"So  you  have  twins  at  your  house?" 
said  Mrs.  Nabor  to  little  Jack. 

"Yessum,"  he  said  soberly,  "two 
of  them." 

"What  are  they  going  to  call  them, 
my  dear?" 

•  "Well,  I  don't  know  for  sure,  but 
I  think  their  names  is  Thunder  and 
Lightnin,'  'cause  that's  the  names 
Papa  called  them  when  the  doctor 
came  in  and  told  him  about  them." 


Not  There 

"Judge,"  said  Mr%.  Staven  to  the 
magistrate  who  had  recently  come  to 


And  They  Were  Near  It 

"But,  my  dear  Professor,  there  is 
an  end  to  everything." 


Never  Before  Have 
Silo  Fillers  Been  Built 
the  Case  Way 

In  sturdinesa  and  construction,  in  ability  to  do  good 
fast  work,  Case  Silo  Fillers  cannot  be  equaled. 

All  are  built  to  withstand  the  severe  strain  put  to 
a  machine  of  this  kind.  Case  Silo  Fillers  all  have 
large  throat  capacities. 

A  simple  gear-shift  permits  cutting  four  different 
lengths.  The  boilerplate  knife-wheel  prevents  dan- 
gerous breakage. 

Case  Silo  Fillers  are  made  in  three  sizes — the  12- 
inch,  with  a  capacity  of  8  to  12  tons  per  hour;  the 
16-inch,  with  a  capacity  of  IS  to  20  tons  per  hour, 
and  the  20-inch,  with  a  capacity  of  20  to  30  tons  per 
hour.    This  affords  a  size  for  any  silo. 

A  complete  description  of  Case  Silo  Fillers,  with 
pictures,  will  be  sent  free  upon  request.  Don't  buy 
any  Silo  Filler  until  you  have  investigated  the  Case. 

J.  I  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inco 

(Founded  1842) 

736  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 


Send  for  This  Descriptive  Printed  Mattel — Alt  Free 
Below  are  listed  the  different  series  of  booklets  and  folders.' 
Tell  us  which  interest  you. 


1—  Kerosene  Tractors 

2 —  Steam  Tractors 

3—  Grand  Detour  Plowf 

4—  Threshers 

Or,  if  you  wish,  ask  for  our  General  Catalog:,  describing 
the  entire  Case  line.  It  Is  free. 


5—  Hay  Balers 

6—  Silo  Fillers 

7 —  Road  IMachinery 

8—  Automobiles 


POULTRY  BREEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT— 

den.  This  book 

W  written  for  the  man  or  woman  on  the  farm  who  is  Interested  primarily  in  making 
poultry  pay.  The  author's  experiments  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  which  have  re- 
sulted In  the  creation  of  phenomenal  strains  cf  layers,  among  them  a  number  of  hens 
with  records  of  300  eggs  In  a  year,  and  several  with  records  of  more  than  a  thousand  eggs 
In  less  than  six  years'  laying,  as  well  as  chapters  on  systems  of  poultry  farming,  housing, 
feeding  and  Incubation,  are  fully  treated.  Illustrated.  B'^xTVi  Inches.  416  pages.  Cloth. 
Net,  ¥1.60.    Address  Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 


Of  course,  for  best  returns  you  send  Hides, 
Calfskins,  Sheepskins,  Wool  and  Furs  to 

W.  B.  SUMNER  &  CO. 

220  Townsend  St.  San  Francisco 


IC 

PRACTICAL  FARMING  AND  GARDENING 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Start  the  new  year  right  by  orderlnc  a  copy  o£  this  wo 
to  be  gained  from  a  single  practical  Idea,  taken  from  any  of  t 
tbe  small  expense  incurred  adopting  the  more  approved  meth 

This  volume  consists  of  over  WX)  pages  handsomely  bou 
trated  on  good  book  paper,  200  fine  drawings  and  halftones,  w 
the  book  will  be  mailed  postpaid,  including  three  years'  su 
Western  Farm  Journal,  for  $1.50.  If  after  receiving  Practical  K 
thoroughly  convinced  it  is  a  «vonderful  bargain,  return  It  at  on 

ORCH 


iiderful  book  today.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  advantages 
hose  departments  and  put  into  practice,  is  worth  many  times 
ods. 

m\  in  cloth,  size  8%  inches  long,  6^  inches  wide,  richly  illus- 
ith  feeding  chart  In  colors,  and  while  the  present  supply  lasts 
l)s<ription  (new  and  renewal)  or  Orchard  and  Farm,  the  great 
arming  you  find  It  is  not  Just  as  advertised,  and  you  are  not 
r  expen.se  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 

ARD  AND  FARM,  Examiner  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"A  Poor  Orchard" 


"It  certainly  is!  Slow  in  bearing  to  begin  with — a  year  behind  some  neighbor- 
ing ones.  Poor  fruit  and  little  of  it  when  it  did  bear.  And  now  it's  petering  out 
entirely,  when  it  ought  to  be  at  its  best.  What's  the  reason  ?  Blessed  if  I  know.'* 

His  experience  is  not  uncommon.  Perhaps  you  are  asking  yourself  just  the 
question  he  did— although  here's  hoping  you  aren't.  But  if  you  are  this  adver- 
tisement may  hold  the  answer.    It  does  for  the  fellow  above. 

He  didn't  know  it,  but  his  troubles  began  when  he  failed  to  blast  the  holes  for 
his  orchard  with 


HE1{CULES 
DYNAMITE 


As  a  result  he  didn't  plant  his  young 
trees.  He  "buried"  them.  Their  roots 
were  jammed  into  a  small  hole  with 
firm,  hard  sides.  They  had  no  such 
yielding,  receptive  earth  in  which  to 
spread  as  they  would  have  had  if  planted 
in  dynamited  holes.  The  trees  were 
never  given  a  fair  chance. 

Hercules  Dynamite  has  been  the  mak- 
ing of  many  an  orchard.   You  plant 


with  it  to  begin  with  and  then,  later, 
you  shake  up  the  ground  between  the 
trees  in  much  the  same  way.  The  re- 
sult is  an  orchard  that  bears  earlier  and 
gives  much  more  and  better  fruit. 

There  is  a  book,  "Progressive  Culti- 
vation," that  tells  all  about  it.  The 
reading  of  it  will  mean  money  in  your 
pocket.  It  is  sent  free  on  request.  Mail 
the  coupon  below,  today. 


MEJ^CULES  J^OWDEl^  CO. 


San  Francisco 


California 


Hercules  Powder  Company, 

San  Francisco,  CaL 

Gentlemen: —Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progresuve  Cultivation."  I  am  inter- 
ested in  dynamite  for  

Name  .  

Address  


Trapping  Fur  Animals. 

By  E.  R.  Skinner 

THE  trapper  nearly  always  finds 
an  opportunity  to  use  a  great 
deal  of  cunning  and  skill  when 
trapping  otter,  as  the  animal  is  sus- 
picious and  not  easy  to  catch.  First 
of  all,  take  every  precaution  to  kill 
all  human  odor  and  to  disturb  thing^s 
no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Use  a  boat  if  possible  when  making 
the  set. 

If  there  is  a  high  bank  along  the 
stream  find  where  the  animals  slide 
down  to  the  water  and  set  the  trap 
at  the  bottom  of  the  slide  in  about 
10  inches  of  water.  Fasten  the  trap  to 
a  strong  peg  set  well  out  where  the 
water  is  deep. 

When  using  bait  sets  dig  a  narrow 


Use  •  Ucfat  Trmp  for  Weaaels. 

pocket  in  a  steep  bank;  set  the  traps 
at  the  edge  of  the  water,  covering 
with  leaves  if  possible,  and  fasten  the 
bait  back  in  the  narrow  hole. 

A  fish  or  frog  makes  the  best  bait. 
Splash  water  over  the  set  to  make 
everything  look  natural. 

Otter  skins  should  be  cased  and 
dried  skin-side  out.  Open  the  tail 
and  tack  it  out  wide;  take  oflF  the 
grease  and  fat  when  the  pelt  is  green 
and  cure  the  skin  in  a  cool,  dry 
place.  Don't  use  salt,  alum  or  any 
other  harmful  preparations. 


Taking  War  Course. 

In  a  report  just  rendered,  W.  H. 
McCauley,  registrar  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Y.  M.  C-  A.  schools,  said; 

"Notwithstanding  war  conditions 
and  the  consequent  draft  upon  our 
young  men,  the  enrollment  in  our 
schools  is  unusually  large.  Over 
fifteen  hundred  men,  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  from  foreign 
countries,  have  taken  courses  with  us 
during  the  past  year. 

"The  most  popular  courses  have  di- 
rect bearing  upon  business  or  military 
service.  Among  these  are  salesman- 
ship, bookkeeping,  higher  accountancy, 
stenography  and  typewriting,  automo- 
bile operating,  gas  engine  operating, 
assaying  and  wireless  telegraphy. 

"Seventy-five  gas  engine  engineers, 
and  an  equal  number  of  wireless 
operators,  have  entered  either  _  the 
United  States  army  or  navy  within 
the  past  six  months  from  these 
schools" 


Wonderful  Egg  Prodacer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  pro- 
duction of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic 
has  been  discovered  that  revitalizes 
the  flock  and  makes  hens  work  all 
the  time.  The  tonic  Is  called  "More 
Eggs."  Give  your  hens  a  few  cents' 
worth  at  "More  Eggs"  and  you  will 
be  amazed  and  delighted  with  results. 
A  dollar  s  worth  of  "More  Eggs  '  will 
double  this  year's  production  of  ogga, 
so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great  profit- 
maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultrv  r\- 
pert,  3771  Reefer  Bldg..  Kansa? 
Mo.,  who  will  send  you  a  s> 
supply  of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  ;  l  uu 
(prepaid).  So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer 
of  the  results  that  a  million  dollar 
bank  guarantees  if  you  are  not  abso- 
lutely satisfied  your  dollar  will  be  re- 
turned on  request  and  the  "More 
Eggs"  cost  you  nothing.  Send  a  dol- 
lar today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer  for  his 
Free  Poultry  book  that  tells  the  expe- 
rience of  a  man  who  has  made  a 
fortune  out  orf  poulfry. 
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BIG  MONEY 

'N  TRAPPING 


There  is  a 
STRONG 
DEMAND 
for  California  Furs 


Write  tor  our  Fur  Price  List  and 
36-pa^e  FREE  book 

TRAPPING  FOR  PROFIT 

Tells  HOW,  WHEN  and  WHERE 
to  Trap.  Shows  bow  to  make  Sets. 
Tells  you  proper  method  in  Skin- 
ning, Scraping  and  Curing  Felts, 
and  the  right  BAIT  to  use. 


£.  R.  SKINNER  &  CO. 

SAC31AMENT0,  CALIF. 


laKe  more  Money 
PuHJbi^  siumps 

Clear  your  itump  land 
cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  (or  teams  and 
powder.  One  man  with  a 
iC  can  tip  out  any  stump 
that  can  he  pulled  with  the 
best  inch  steel  cable. 

Works  by  leverap  —  lame 
principle  u  a  iaclc.  100  pound 
pull  on  the  lever  give«  a  4d-toD 
>utl  on  the  stump.  Made  of  the 
-inest  steel— stiaranteed  asainsi 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  V.  S. 
Covemment  experts. 

HANO  POWXR, 

Stump 
Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
,  offer  and  free  booklet  on 
''^    Land  Clearing. 

falter  J.  Fitzpatrick 
Box  .«« 
182  Fifth  Street 
San  Frandaco 
California 


3  Cents  a  Word 

No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or 
trade,  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer 
by  running  an  advertisement  on  the 
Farmers'  Market  Page — only  3c  per 
word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  in 
our  office  by  the  23d  of  the  month. 
Address  Advertising  Department, 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  California. 

aISm  Music  for  Names  of 
Y  lUIUl  Three VioIinPlayers 


r.wrifr;ririir7rMirr^^ 


We  give  you  a  50  cent  Music  Book  of  23  select 
pieces  for  Violin  in  easy  arrangement,  printed 
on  (ine  paper.  Send  us  names  and  addresses  of 
three  violin  players.  We  want  every  violin  player 
to  have  our  musical  magazine  "The  Musicians' 
Mouthpiece."  Easy  orchestra  Books  and  Musk:. 
Strings  for  all  instruments,  etc.  Endoae  .*0c 
for  Bailtas  thU  Mnsie  Baok. 

E.  T.  ROOT  *  SONS,  1B«B  B.  BSth  St.,  CUcago 


SAVEMONEYonSEPARATORS 


— J  100,000  Galloway  SanituTS«par«tor«ctvlDS 
|jBUtfactlon  evcnrwbvr*.   Four  practical  afBca.  Also 
nalld  •orinea  and  aprMdm.  800.000  aatlitfled  cu*- 
1  tooier*— soma  tn  voor  vtcl&lty.   Close  ahippinr  points 
Mve  frefffbt.   My  rre«  cmtaloc  bonffstly  dascribsa 
Galloway  aoodm.  Get  It  bafore  buyinv.  Pleaaa 


How  to  Use  Manure 

HAULING  manure  directly  from 
the  stable  and  spreading  it  on 
the  field  has  been  found  to  give 
the  least  loss  of  manurial  substances. 
This  practice  has  the  advantage  also 
that  the  manure  is  handled  only  once. 
When  this  method  can  not  be  used, 
especially  convenient  constructed 
places  to  store  manure  should  be 
provided. 

A  surface  dressing  of  manure  aside 
from  its  plant  foqd  value  has  also  a 
mulching  value  in  conserving  soil 
moisture  and  in  giving  winter  protec- 
tion to  grasses,  clover,  alfalfa  and 
small  grain  crops. 

Manure  spread  on  plowed  land  and 
worked  into  the  soil  by  cultivation 
gives  tlie  best  results.  It  is  advisable 
to  disk  before  plowing,  after  spread- 
ing manure,  in  order  to  mix  it  more 
thoroughly  and  evenly  with  the  soil- 
As  a  rule,  the  plowing  under  of  the 
manure  should  be  rather  shallow, 
since  deeply  turned  manure  may  not 
decay  properly  and  tends  to  produce 
a  losse,  dry  seed  bed- 

The  danger  in  plowing  under  a 
heavy  coat  of  manure  is  that  the 
manure  tends  to  break  the  capillary 
connection  of  the  soil  with  the  sub- 
soil causing  the  surface  to  dry  out, 
resulting  in  the  "burnmg  out"  of  the 
crop  in  a  dry  season. 

A  light  application  of  manure  yields 
larger  returns  per  ton  of  manure  used 
than  does  a  heavier  application.  This 
has  been  proven  by  the  trials  at  many 
experiment  stations.  Heavy  applica- 
tions of  30  to  40  tons  per  acre  give 
the  largest  yields,  but  when  the 
amount  of  manure  is  limited  and  the 
area  of  land  is  large,  light  applica- 
tions of  six  to  ten  loads  per  acre  give 
the  most  profitable  returns.  Very 
beneficial  results  may  be  secured  by 
giving  a  very  light  dressing  of  one 
to  three  loads  per  acre  to  the  fields 
which  are  to  be  plowed  for  green 
manure.  The  manure  doubtless  in- 
creases bacterial  action  and  hastens 
the  fermentation  and  decay. 

To  spread  m.anure  evenly  and  finely 
is  very  important-  The  well  pulver- 
ized and  evenly  distributed  manure  as 
spread  by  a  good  manure  spreader  is 
more  readily  incorporated  with  the 
soil  and  gives  quicker  and  greater  re- 
turns than  can  be  secured  from  hand 
spread  manure-  A  number  of  com- 
parative tests  indicate  that  two  tons 
of  manure  applied  with  a  manure 
spreader  will  have  the  efficiency  of 
three  tons  spread  with  a  fork. 

The  manure  spreader  not  only  does 
away  with  the  hard,  disagreeable  work 
of  spreading  manure  but  it  does  the 
work  better  and  in  about  one-fourth 
the  time  required  for  hand  spreading- 


Grain  Poultry  Feed 

A WRITER  on  poultry  feeding  in 
a  recent  number  oi  Orchard 
and  Farm  inveighed  against  the 
use  of  certain  manufactured  grain 
feeds  for  poultry-  This  criticism  was 
merely  a  personal  opinion  and  was 
given  for  what  it  was  worth.  It  did 
not  have  the  sanction  of  Orchard  and 
Farm,  but,  like  a  great  many  other 
opinions,  was  published  in  order  that 
all-round  discussion  might  be  had  of 
the  important  question  of  poultry 
feeds- 
Orchard  and  Farm  knows  nothing 
against  manufactured  grain  feeds  for 
poultry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possessed  of  data  that  are  greatly  in 
their  favor,  and  at  times  has  printed 
such  information. 

Orchard  and  Farm  is  an  open 
forum  for  the  agriculturist,  the  live- 
stock man  and  the  poultryman.  It 
encourages  experts  in  every  line 
to  give  the  results  of  their  practice 
and  observation,  but  it  does  not  hold 
itself  responsible  for  all  the  utterances 
of  its  writers.  There  is  no  field  in 
which  opinions  are  so  much  at  va- 
riance as  in  that  of  agriculture,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  by  getting  the  results 
of  experiences  from  many  sources  our 
readers  may  benefit  by  such  of  them 
as  seem  best  adapted  to  their"  in- 
dividual needs- 


ESTABUISHED  1889 

ONTARIO,  CAUFORNIA 

Write  for  Our 
1918  Catalogue 

Brim  full  of  valuable  information — printed  in  easy-reading-  type;  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  The  book  you  will  want  to  read  before  buying,  whether 
for  commercial  or  home  garden  plantin,?. 

Fully  describes  Tropical  and  Citrus  Fruits — Avocados,  Loquats,  Guavaa, 
Sapotas,  etc. — Olives,  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Nut-Bearing 
Trees,  Roses,  Deciduous  and  Ornamental  Shade  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Ever- 
green Trees  and  Shrubs,  Palms  and  Plants. 

Tried,  True  Trees 

This  is  our  Slogan — our  Trademark — for  every  year  we  add  to  our  list 
of  pleased  customers  who  know  the  value  of  Armstrong  trees — have  tried 
them  and  found  them  true.  Hundreds  of  planters  in  the  Pacific  Cosist 
States  and  the  great  Southwest  have  learned  from  actual  experience  the 
value  of  good,  dependable  trees  from  the  Armstrong  Nurseries. 

MAY  WE  ADD  YOUR  NAME  TO  THIS  LIST?  Every  available  space 
on  the  city  lot — every  acre  suitable — should  be  planted  to  trees  or  vinee 
this  year.  All  now  know  the  value  of  having  plenty  of  fruit  for  the  home 
as  well  as  the  market. 


II^^Make  From  $5  to  $10  a  Day 
As  a  Tractor  and  Automobile  Expert 


Big  demand.  Best  chance  in  the  world  for  any  man  to  prepare  for  a  big  salaried  job.  It  doesn't 
take  but  a  comparatively  short  time  to  be  titted  to  fill  a  position  that  will  pay  from  $100  to  $260  a 
month.  We  can  prepare  you  as  we  have  over  5000  other  men.  Our  instructors  practical  experts.  Our 
students  learn  by  actual  experience  what  can't  be  learned  from  books.  Our  shops  are  complete  in  every 
way  with  machinery  of  all  kinds — lathes,  gear  cutting  machines,  battery  equipment,  planers,  drills, 
starter  devices,  tire  vulcanizing  apparatus,  blacksmith  tools;  In  fact  you  will  find  everything  neede<l  to 
learn  the  tractor  and  automobile  business,  even  to  the  actual  operation  of  a  large  Bolt  Caterpillar  in  the 
field  and  all  kinds  of  automobiles.  There  is  no  phase  but  what  we  cover.  If  you  are  mechanically  In- 
clined, here's  your  chance.    Do  the  work  that  fits  your  natural  abilities.    It  means  big  success  for  you. 

Write  for  our  catalog  of  64  pages.  Register  for  one  of  our  courses  now  and 
GET  A  $50  PRACTICAL  TRACTOR  COURSE  FREE. 

NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL  ^"^^  LoWe..r'cail?i^n'ia^*"*'' 


Big  Seed  Company 
Is  Distributing 
New  Catalog 

The  Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Company,  Sixth 
and  Alameda  streets,  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia, are  about  to  give  their  1918  catalog 
broadcast  distribution,  it  being  their  25th 
annual,  and  It  Is  claimed  to  be  the  moat 
complete  ever  published.  Among  the  many 
new  features  are  departments  on  Home  Gar- 
den Work,  School  Garden  Work.  Demonstra- 
tion Garden  Wcrrk  and  Field  Garden  Work. 
It  also  Includes  the  "Garden  Manual."  It 
contains  answers  to  over  1000  questions  an<l 
gives  liivaluablc  Information  regarding  all 
varieties  of  plants  and  Is  fully  Illustrated. 
Tells  the  correct  tools  and  Implements  agri- 
culturists should  use  to  obtain  best  results. 
Gives  marketing  notes  on  each  subject  ana 
tells  how  and  when  to  market.  Useful  hints 
are  also  given  on  poultry,  spraying,  fertiliz- 
ing and  the  use  of  insecticides. 

The  Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Company,  will 
send  post  prepaid  this  valuable  edition  to 
anyone  requesting  It. 


MACHINERY 

New  and  Second  Hand 

2  to  30  H.  P.  Gas  Engines. 
20  to  60  H.  P.  Steam  Engines. 
Motors. 
Pipe. 

Structural  Steel. 
Wood  and  Steel  Tanks. 
Corrugated  Iron. 
Belting,  Pulleys,  Shafting. 
Wire  Rope. 

Wheelbarrows  and  Concrete 

Buggies. 
Concrete  Mixers. 

We  handle  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery. Inquiries  solicited.  We 
can  fill  your  order  the  day  re- 

a7h.  SIMPSON  Co. 

633  Stevenson  St., 

Between  7th  and  8th  Sts., 

San  Francisco 
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^^^M^vg  You  "Learnqd  iho,ir 
KOW-KURE  CwiMahe  a  ^/fTemnee? 

It  is  common  knowledge  in  thousands  of  the  best  dairies  from  coast  to  coast 
that  Kow-Kure  haa  no  equal  as  a  medicine-tonic  for  cows  that  are  "off  color." 
Such  common  ailments  as  Abortion.  Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth.  Scouring. 
Lost  Appetite  and  Bunches  are  promptly  eliminated  by  the  active  medicinal  quali- 
ties of  Kow-Kure,  working  on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs. 

As  a  preventive  of  disease,  the  occasional  use  of  Kow-Kure  will  pay  big  returns 
in  increased  vitality  and  improved  milk  yield.  Used  before  and  after  calving, 
Kow-Kure  will  prevent  Milk  Fever  and  Retained  Afterbirth,  and  enable  the  system 
to  resist  the  other  diseases  which  frequently  start  at  this  period. 

If  yoa  have  a  cow  that  is  not  yielding  as  she  ahould,  something  is  wrong  with  her 
organs  of  production.  Try  Kow-Kure  and  note  the  prompt  improvement  in 
appearance  and  yield. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  feed  dealers;  65e  and  $1.10  packages. 
Send  for  free  treatise,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor.'" 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CQ. 
LyndonTille,  Vt. 


SHORTHORNS  BERKSHIRES 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

Hopland,  Cal. 

Registered  bulls — yearlings  and  two-year-olds — bred  on  same  lines  as 
our  Grand  Champion  Cow  Sacramento  1917. 

Boars  and  Gilts  by  lowama  Rival  Majestic,  a  son  of  Rival  Champion. 
Prices  reasonable  on  application. 

San  Francisco  Office,  226  Southern  Pacific  Bldg. 


New  KEROSENE  LIGHT 

BEATS  ELECTRIC  or  GASOLINE 


Here's  your  opporttmity  tc  get  the  wonderful 
AlaMi  Kerosene  Mantle  light  FIEE.    Write  quick 

particDlais.  This  great  free  oSer  will  be  withdrawn  as  soon 
■■  tocne  distributor  starts  work  in  your  neighborhood.  You 
00)7  Deed  tbow  the  AUddin  to  a  few  friends  and  oeishbors: 
they  win  want  ooe.  We  Khre  yoa  yaart  km  for  this  help.  Takes 
▼cry  bttJe  trmr,  and  no  investment.  Costs  nothing  to  try  it. 

Bnrns  50  Honrs  on  One  Gallon 

cm«  kvoaese  (coal  «tD.  no  odor,  maokm  er  Doiae.  simple,  do  pompuis  op. 

as  iiriss        won't  axplod*.    TMs  by  U.  S.  Gowmneat  sad  tturty-Bva 

liiitiia  osiTCtsitiM  show  the  Aladdia  ^vas  ana  »mm  n  ana  Ul>  aa  beat 
rmd  wkk  flaaae  laa«a.  Mm  Ml  IMri  at  Panama  Expoaitiao.  Dnr  threa 
■flboD  paopla  atnadi  animnt  thia  powacfol  wLita.  ateady  SeCIITe 
■cbt,  naaiaat  to  SDaasht.  Goanataad.  Aad  thiak  olit— yoa  HvC  ■  I  « 

SSf,t^?!;!7SW«»riJ^^.?Sri.  WANTED 

MAMTLK  LAMP  COMPAKV,     103  Aladdin  Bld(..  PORTLANO,  OKC 


FREE 


TWleC.TMC  LIGHT 
ONMALr.  THE  OIU; 


Conci 

SHELDON  Batch  Mlxei 

The  Sheldon  was  designed  especially  for  the  farm. 
Hifhly  praised  by  nsers.  Farmers  everywhere  call  it 
the  ideal  mixer.  Used  today  all  over  the  United  States.  | 
A  big  success.  Small  enong^h  to  be  easily  moved — big  ■ 
enough  to keep6 men  busy.  Low  in  price.  Build  yourown  j 
Eilo,  tanks,  tronghs,  floors,  foundations,  buildings, 
etc  out  ■jt  concrete  with  a  Sheldon  Batch  Mixer. 


^ie  Mixer 

PriceW^Up 


Read  What  TheM 
Shaldon  Owners  Say 


KftlM  7oar  oirn  concrete  mixer, 
Yoa  c&a  do  It  at  a  ccet  so  low  70a  can  not 

aflord  to  mix  concrete  by  the  shovel  metiiod.   

Alon^  with  oar  iron  parts  we  send  Free  PUns  and  permit 
for  making  your  own  machine.  A  good  way  to  get  a 

nlxarftS  ft  small  expense.  Or,  we  will  sell   

70a  the  complete  machine,  ready  built. 


prfkctlcal 


Live  ^tod^^g^^^ir^^-j^t 

Will  Raise  More  Beef    Good  Holstein  Record 


O  Orchard  and 
Farm  represen- 
tatives it  is  re- 
ported that  a 
great  deal  of 
"pep"  is  being 
put  into  the 
campaign  to 
raise  more  beef 
cattle  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

L.  A.  Nares  of 
Fresno,  the 
president  of  the 
new  State  Cat- 
tlemen's Asso- 
ciation, says  that 
the  outlook  is 
promising  for 
concerted  eflFort 
in  this  direction 
on  the  part  of 
the  various  associations.  By  close 
co-operation,  he  believes  that  the 
cattlemen,  large  and  small,  will 
be  able  to  cope  with  the  situation 


EARLY  D.^WN  PEEP  2D,  a 
purebred  Holstein  cow,  afforded 
one  of  the  sensations  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  by  making  a  typical  Holstein 
record  of  33.52  pounds  of  butter  in 
a  week.  While  that  is  a  good  rec- 
ord it  is  not  an  exceptional  one  for  a 
Holstein  cow.  It  is  unusual,  how- 
ever, in  view  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  made.  The  strain  of 
traveling  to  the  show,  the  strange 
barn,  the  crowds  of  the  curious  and 
the  excitement  incident  to  the  show 
were  all  serious  obstacles  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  record.  It  is  a  wonderful 
recorcf  in  view  of  these  trying  con- 
ditions. Her  record  for  seven  days 
at  the  show  was  634  pounds  of  milk 
of  4.22  per  cent  fat,  yielding  33.52 
pounds  of  butter. 

Early  Dawn  Peep  2d  last  year  made 
the  semi-official  record  of  1287.72 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  year.  She  is 
owned  by  Peter  A.  Small  of  Chester- 
land,  Ohio. 


Early  Dawn  Peep  2d 


presented  by  the  war  emergency  so 
far  as  California  is  concerned. 

The  members  of  the  new  associa- 
tion are  asked  to  lend  their  support 
to  the  measure  providing  for  the 
recording  of  brands  with  the  Califor- 
nia Cattle  Protection  Board.  Mr. 
Nares  says  that  the  $2  fee  for  regis- 
tration and  the  fees  for  slaughtering 
are  not  excessive  and  that  by  the  en- 
forcement of  the  rules  livestock  men 
will  save  many  thousands  of  dollars 
every  year. 

The  cattle  raisers  have  no  fear  of 
the  meatless  days  now  observed  by 
everybody  in  this  country,  for  the 
reason  that  Europe  has  slaughtered 
40,000,006  animals  and  will  want  all 
we  can  raise.  Germany  took  posses- 
sion of  over  2,500,000  French  cattle  in 
the  conquered  territory,  so  that 
Frihce  is  very  short  of  beef  and 
dairy  animals,  and  there  has  not  been 
enough  increase  in  this  country  to 
begin  to  make  up  for  the  great  Eu- 
ropeJRi  loss. 

Canadian  livestock  figures  for  1917 
show  a  decided  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  ranging  roughly  from  4 
per  cent  for  hogs  to  47  per  cent  for 
horses.  Milch  cows  increased  about 
13  per  cent;  sheep,  17  per  cent;  cattle, 
other  than  milch  cows,  25  per  cent. 

The  number  of  all  kinds  of  live- 
stock is  also  greater  than  the  pre-war 
average  as  well  as  greater  than  in 
1914  when  the  war  began.  American 
farmers  must  consider,  however,  that 
Canada's  livestock  industry  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  milch  cows, 
for  instance,  in  Canada,  at  the  present 
time  is  3,202,283,  which  is  less  than 
one-seventh  the  number  of  the  United 
States. 


Care  of  the  Mare 

THE  mare  will  be  healthier  and 
the  foal  stronger  at  birth  if  she 
is  used  at  slow,  light  work 
nearly  every  day.  Also  parturition 
will  be  easier.  If  it  is  not  possible  to 
work  a  mare,  she  should  in  the  sum- 
mer be  turned  in  an  open  pasture, 
where  she  can  get  exercise,  fresh  air, 
and  nutritious  feed.  Her  feed  should 
supply  the  demand  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  her  own  body  and  also  for 
the  development  of  the  fetus. 

The  ration,  therefore,  should  con- 
tain a  little  more  protein  and  ash  than 
that  demanded  by  a  working  geld- 
ing. The  proportions  of  these  should 
be  increased  slightly  toward  the  last 
of  the  pregnant  period.  If  the  mare 
is  idle  in  winter,  most  of  the  feed 
may  be  roughage,  but  a  heavier  ration 
must  be  fed  when  work  is  done. 

The  quantity  of  feed  is  determined 
by  the  size  and  condition  of  the  ani- 
mal, whether  thin  or  fat,  sick  or  well, 
by  the  appetite,  by  the  amount  of 
work  done,  by  individuality,  condition 
of  the  droppings,  and  whether  the 
animal  is  easy  or  hard  to  keep. 

Farmers  have  reported  occasionally 
that  alfalfa  causes  the  kidneys  to  act 
too  freely,  but  it  is  likely  that  this 
trouble  will  not  be  noticed  if  the  al- 
falfa does  not  make  up  over  one-half 
of  the  roughage. 


Laying  hens  must  have  all  they 
want  of  grit  and  lime  and  this  must 
be  supplied  to  flocks  in  confinement, 
as  they  are  not  able  to  pick  up  what 
they  need  from  the  natural  earth  as 
do  the  flocks  which  have  unlimited 
range. 
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CUTTER'S 

BUCKLEG  PILLS 

"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 
For  the  Prevention  of  Blackleg 
in  calves  and  young  cattle 

Their  superiority  is  due  to  near- 
ly 20  years  of  specializing  in 
"Vaccines  and  Serums  only." 

Year  in  and  Year  Out  they  give 
better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  vaccine  made,  and  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  dose 
is  cheap  insurance  against  a 
disease  that  always  takes  the 
fattest  and  best. 

Single  Pills  may  be  used  for  or- 
dinary and  range  stock. 

Double  Pills  should  be  used  for 
pure  bred  and  high  grade 
stock. 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's  is 

simplest  and  strongest. 
Prices: 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
50  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  pills  1.50 
50  dose  pkge.  Double  pills  6.00 
Cutter's  Pill  Injector   1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtain- 
able, order  direct. 

Write  for  new  booklet,  "The 
Control  of  Blackleg."  It  tells 
about  Anti-blackleg  Serum 
which  cures  Blackleg  and 
may  be  used  simultaneously 
with  vaccine  to  combat  out- 
breaks and  safely  protect  val- 
uable stock. 

The  Cotter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


The  Cutttr  Laboratory  of  llllnola,  Chloago 
Eaitern  Agent. 


ABSORB 

TRADE  MARK  RfG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


INE 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons;  Sore- 
ness from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
„  ^    (tops  Spavin  Lameneai,  allays  pain. 
Jf%  Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.    $2.00  a  bottle 
at  dru^i^ists  or  delivered.    Book  1  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
•trains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.00  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gists or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
•rnvb.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  br 
W.  F.  yOUNU,  P.D.F..  157  Temole  St..  Sorineflsld.  Mati> 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  for 
Search. 

BOOKS  and  ADVICE  FREE 

Wat9on  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer.  Washington.D.C. 


CETA 


WITTE 


KERO-Oir  ENGINE 

Save  $IS  lo  $200 

live  More  Power— Do  your 
work  easier— Get  a  bet- 
ter engine— At  loss  cost 
Hake  more  money— Save 
more  fuel- Imaadlit*  SMpment 
—No  waitintc  —  Five  -Year 
Goarantee— 90-Day  Trial— Hundreds  of  engines 
—1  lo  tl  N-r.— all  styles— Raidy  lo  Ship- Suit  your- 
self     to  terms— Cash— or  Payments— or 

NO  MONEY^-"^-%\'Ltt 

l^V  righted)-"Ho«»  to  Ju^ 

'  EiitiMt"— and  latest  wholesale  fac- 
tory prices- Diraet.  I  ship  every- 
where in  the  U.  S.—  guarantee 
.ve  yon  $16  to  $200— miko  yo*  ko 
bic  entrines — or  small  ensines 
—ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

3128  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
3128  Empire  Bld^      Pittsburg.  Pa. 


J 


DOWN! 

Mfedelirery— Save  yon  $16  to  $200— miko  yo* 
km  irio*.  I  ship  -  ... 


A  Lesson  From  Oregon 

By  D.  O.  Lively. 

UNTIL  last  year  70  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  hogs  killed  in  California 
came  from  Oregon.  People 
said  only  fools  would  raise  hogs  where 
you  couldn't  raise  corn.  But  it  has 
worked  out  in  Oregon,  and  California 
has  plenty  of  feeds  about  as  good 
as  corn. 

The  tendency  to  sell  feed  in  the 
sack  in  California  shows  that  it  is  not 
a  success  to  raise  hogs  for  market 
until  you  have  a  central  selling 
market. 

A  packer  in  the  East  sold  out  to 
Armour  for  a  million  dollars  and 
was  going  to  invest  it  in  a  packing 
plant  in  Oakland.  But  he  gave  it  ui5 
because  there  was  no  stockyard  on 
which  he  might  depend  to  get  a  fresh 
and  regular  daily  supply.  He  did  not 
want  to  pay  men  to  scour  around  the 
country  and  pay  growers  less  to  make 
up  the  buyers'  expenses.  Success  in 
getting  a  hog  supply  depends  on  a 
central  market. 

The  Swine  Breeders'  Association 
could  do  no  greater  work,  or  more 
surely  msure  its  own  success,  than  to 
get  such  markets  in  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  I  believe  that  if  the 
association  would  make  this  its  lead- 
ing object  it  would  have  union  stock- 
yards in  two  or  three  years.  The 
Santa  Fe  seems  ready  to  consider  the 
matter. 

The  association  could  bring  pres- 
sure on  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
and  on  the  railways  and  other  in- 
terested parties  and  get  your  central 
s-elling  markets. 

Until  such  work  is  done,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hog  (meat  for  the  multi- 
tude) will  never  be  realized  in  this 
State. 

•  The  question  has  been  asked,  "Why 
are  Chicago  and  Portland  hog  prices 
higher  than  those  in  California?"  I 
could  only  answer,  "Because  there  is 
no  adequate  market  here." 

Sugar  Curing  Hams 

WHEN  the  meat  has  been  cooled 
and  cut  up  rub  each  piece 
with  salt  and  allow  it  to  drain 
over  night.  Then  pack  in  a  barrel 
with  the  hams  and  shoulders  in  the 
bottom,  using  the  strips  of  bacon  to 
fill  in  between  or  to  put  on  top.  For 
each  100  pounds  of  meat  weigh  out 
eight  pounds  of  salt,  two  of  brown 
sugar,  aTid  two  ounces  of  saltpeter 
and  dissolve  in  four  gallons  of  water. 
Pour  on  enough  of  this  brine  to  cover 
the  meat.  In  the  summer  it  is  best 
to  boil  the  brine.  If  this  is  done, 
cool  it  before  putting  on  the  meat. 
The  strips  of  bacon  should  be  left 
in  four  to  six  weeks  and  the  hams 
six  to  eight  weeks.  They  are  then 
ready  for  smoking. 

Keep  a  Few  Sheep 

HELP  Hoover  by  keeping  a  few 
sheep.  Why  not  keep  them  in- 
stead of  dogs?  It  is  estimated 
that  it  costs  $34  to  feed  a  dog  one 
year.  On  this  basis  some  farmers 
could  keep  two  more  cows  or  ten 
more  sheep  with  no  more  general  ex- 
pense to  the  farm,  if  they  dispensed 
with  their  dogs,  as  it  only  costs  about 
$60  or  $70  to  feed  a  good  cow,  and 
five  sheep  can  be  kept  on  the  same 
amount  of  food  as  one  cow.  The 
neighbors'  sheep  would  be  safer,  too. 

When  you  go  to  sheep  raising  re- 
member that  lambs  don't  take  care 
of  themselves.  If  you  feed  them  by 
the  thimbleful  you  can  not  expect 
to  get  money  from  them  by  the  peck 
measureful.  When  running  on  fall 
pasture  it  takes  from  two  to  three 
bushels  of  corn  per  hundred  head 
when  on  full  ration. 


An  Important  Message 
To  Every  Cow  Owner 

There  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  when  the  saving  of  every  ounce  of  butter- 
fat  and  every  particle  of  effort  and  time  was  so 
important  as  now. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  the  use  of  a 
late  improved  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  meant 
so  much  to  every  cow  owner. 

This  is  true  whether  you  are  using  no  sep- 
arator, some  inferior  separator,  or  even  an  old- 
style  I>e  Laval  machine. 

Fortunately  it  happens  to  be  not  only  a  mat- 
ter of  patriotic  duty  but  at  the  same  time  one  of 
dollars-and-cents  advantage  as  well. 

A  New-  Type  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
skims  cleaner  and  produces  a  better  quality  of 
cream  than  any  other  separator  or  skimming 
method. 

Likewise,  by  reason  of  its  easier  turning, 
easier  cleaning,  greater  capacity,  simplicity  and 
durability,  it  saves  time  and  labor  over  any 
other  machine  or  method. 

Moreover,  the  use  of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Sep- 
arator is  better  than  any  other  way  of  utilizing 
milk,  because  it  keeps  the  valuable  skim-milk 
on  the  farm. 

Nor  should  the  installation  of  an  improved 
De  Laval  machine  be  delayed  a  single  day.  It 
begins  saving  the  first  day  it  is  put  in,  and  will 
likely  have  paid  for  itself  by  spring. 

We  guarantee  all  this  to  be  true — but  the 
better  way  is  to  demonstrate  it  in  your  own 
dairy  to  your  own  satisfaction. 

That  every  De  Laval  agent  is  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  do — without  any  obligation  on 
your  part  unless  satisfied  that  every  claim  made 
is  fulfilled. 

There  are  local  De  Laval  agents  almost 
everywhere.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  one 
simply  address  the  main  De  Laval  offices  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRES 

My  herd  is  headed  by 
Los  Royal,  son  of  Winon 
Champion  and  grand- 
son of  Laurel  Cham- 
pion ;    also  Tehama 
Bcyy.  son  of  Panama 
Lee     the     2d,  and 
grandson     of  Lee's 
Artful    Premier  1st. 
Stock     from  these 
herd  boars  are  sure 
breeders.     Write  for  fur- 
ther Information  to 

W.  Boyd  Carpenter 

BOX  98.  RED  BLUFF,  CAL. 


.  Rose  Crest  Berkshires 

Tho  blood  of  8urh  flreat  sires  as  Masterpiece, 
Rivals.  Champion's  Best  and  others.  None 
better  on  the  Coast.  I  am  offering  at  present 
14  boars  and  10  gilts  farrowed  in  1915,  also 
fall  pigs  of  both  sexes. 

Herd  headed  by  Roolcwood  Baron  lOtb  No. 
152792   and  Ames  Rival   118  No.  217854. 

For  full  particulars  and  prices  address 

F.  L.  HALL,  Perris,  California. 


D.  0.  LIVELY 
STOCK  FARM 

INC. 

215    Hobart   BIdg.,   San  Francisco, 

Breeders  of 
Hereford  Cattle 

A  few  choice  heifers  for  sole.  We  buy 
and  sell  livestoek  on  commission.  Farm 
at  Mayfield,  Cal. 


Chief  of  the  Department  of  Lirestoclc 
ranama-Paciflc    International    Exposition,  1915. 


Swine  in  America — ^By  F.  D.  Cobunx. 

Every  phase  of  hog  raising  is  con- 
sidered from  a  practical  standpoint. 
The  book  is  worth  much  to  any- 
one Interested  in  raising  hogs 
whether  on  a  large  or  small  scale. 
Net,  $2.50.  Address  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 


PFor  Every  NEW      ^Vi^^.  Screw  Mp^n 

PurnoHe  ^  Casincs  H  ^ 

NEW  ■  and       B     y  FittinK*  M  ^ 

Threads  and  ■  ^mt^^  and 

CoupllDRs  ■  2nd         ■  Valves  ■ 

Hot  Asnhaltnm  ^1  Gnaranteed  ^1  M 

Dipped  Mb  nana  por    Pressure  ^K^B 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
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Fruit  Trees  That  Produce 


^Thrifty,  Vigorous 
Pedigreed  Stock 

There's  money  In  fruit. 
If  you  have  a  piece  of  bare 
land  there  is  nothing  you 
can  do  more  profitable 
than  to  plant  it  to  fruit 
trees. 

Any  of   these   will  pay 

big- 
Peaches 
Pears 
Prunes 
Apricots 
Plums 
Almonds 
Walnuts 

You  had  better  write  to 
us  at  once  —  there  is  a 
heavy  demand  and  the 
supply  is  short.  Let  us 
know  your  requirements — 
at  once. 


ROSES 

Bush 'and  Climbing  Sorts 

We  grow  many  thou- 
sands of  roses  each 
year  for  r  e  t  a  il  and 
wholesale  selling.  Write 
for  our  latest  Rose  List. 


ELMER  BROS.'  NURSERY 

"The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous." 
78  S.  Market  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Thornless  Blackberry  

Cory's  Thornless,  the  new  blackberry — as  free  from  thorns  as 
a  grapevine.  Fruit  of  enormous  size,  delicious  flavor,  few 
seeds;  a  heavy  producer,  the  earliest  berry  to  ripen.  Let  us 
tell  you  more.   Send  for  our  descriptive  price  list.    Order  now. 

EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

Modesto,  Cal. 


A  Typical 

California  Bungalow  for  Only  $1134 

It's  a  "N'ATION'AL."  which  Is  assurance  that  it  Is  a 
practical  home.     Adapted  to  California  conditions  and 
tendencies,  It  embodies  many  original  features.  Price 
Includes  lumber,   lath,  shingles,  doors,   windows,  nails, 
paint,  tin  work,  hardware,  building  paper,  plans 
and  speciflcations.    Tou  pay  in  full  when  satis- 
fled. 

Our  New  1918  Plan  Book 

is  now  ready  for  distribution.  It  gives  particu- 
lars of  the  above  and  many  other  types  of 
"NATIONAL"  homes.  WHITE  TODAY,  EN- 
CLOSING 6c  FOR  POSTAGE. 

National  Home  Building  Co. 

121  Citizens'  Bank  BIdg., 
PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


By  William  Wood, 

Horticultural    Commissioner   of    Los  An~ 
Oeles  County. 

WHEN  we  consider  the  great 
variety  of  plants  and  trees 
growing  in  Los  Angeles 
county  and  that  nearly  all  are  host 
plants  for  some  kind  of  insect  pest, 
one  should  not  wonder  when  told  that 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars is  spent  every  year  in  their  con- 
trol. 

It  should  not  seem  strange,  if 
among  all  of  the  thousands  of  grow- 
ers, there  were  some  who  through 
lack  of  means,  or  through  shiftless- 
ness  or  poor  management,  allowed 
their  trees  and  plants  to  become  in- 
fested with  insect  pests  and  diseases 
to  the  great  detriment  of  themselves 
and  a  menace  to  the  surrounding  com- 
munity. 

Whenever  this  condition  exists, 
many  who  would  control  their  pests 
under  more  favorable  conditions,  be- 
come discouraged  and  help  to  swell 
the  list  of  those  with  infested  and  un- 
profitable crops. 

Fortunately,  the  number  of  these  is 
small  when  compared  with  the  whole; 
and  for  this  reason,  our  State  Legis- 
lature has,  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  enacted  horticultural  laws 
meant  to  protect  those  who  would 
help  themselves  against  the  few  who 
would  maintain  a  nuisance  that  is  a 
detriment  to  themselves  and  a  menace 
to  the  surrounding  community.  But 
like  most  laws,  defects  were  found 
that  often  prevented  their  enforce- 
ment. Some  of  these  defects  were 
eliminated  from  time  to  time,  but  not 
until  the  last  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture was  there  any  real,  substantia' 
change  made  that  would  strengthen 
the  horticultural  laws  and  make  them 
adequate  to  cover  every  emergency 
that  might  arise- 

The  addition  to  section  2319c  of  the 


Political  Code  which  provides  that  n« 
quarantine  shall  be  established,  main- 
tained nor  enforced  except  by  the 
State  commissioner,  has  done  away 
with  all  the  different  county  quaran- 
tine ordinances;  making  a  uniform 
quarantine  regulation  throughout  the 
State,  thereby  removing  just  cause  for 
complaint  by  the  nurserymen.  This 
new  law  makes  a  lien  for  forced 
horticultural  work  take  precedence 
over  all  claims  except  taxes  and  has 
removed  the  greatest  difficulty  with 
which  the  county  horticultural  com- 
missioner has  ever  had  to  contend. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  year 
when  there  are  but  few  shipments  of 
nursery  stock  moving,  the  inspector 
spends  his  time  in  the  groves  that  will 
need  treatment  for  the  control  of  in- 
sects in  the  part  of  his  district  that 
is  to  be  treated  that  year. 

About  a  month  before  the  time  for 
treatment  work,  the  inspector  begins 
to  get  the  data  in  regard  to  owners 
and  locations  of  property  to  be  treated 
and  sends  the  information  into  the 
office.  Our  searcher  looks  up  the 
records  of  each  piece  of  property, 
maps  it,  gets  the  correct  legal  descrip- 
tions and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  owner  to  be  notified. 

The  time  given  the  owner  in  which 
to  do  the  work  is  usually  ten  days 
and  if  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
the  work  is  not  done,  as  soon  there- 
after as  the  county  outfits  can  do  the 
work,  it  is  done  and  the  data  relating 
to  it  is  sent  in  to  the  office  where  the 
cost  is  estimated  and  bills  promptly 
sent  to  owners-  A  very  large  per  cent 
of  the  work  we  do  is  promptly  paid 
for- 

Our  fumigators  and  sprayers  are 
paid  twice  a  month  and  for  all  bills 
for  work  not  paid  by  the  owners  jn 
thirty  days  after  the  county  has  paid 
for  the  work  a  lien  is  filed  against 
the  property  to  secure  to  the  county 
the  cost  of  the  work- 


Napa  County  Cherries 


By  W.  D.  Butler 

Horticultural  Commissioner,  Napa  Countu,  Calitornla 

SEVERAL    Napa    county   cherry     conditions.     This  wild 
growers  have  been  doing  some 
experimenting     in     regard  to 


growing  the  tree.  It  has  been  held 
that  a  cherry  tree  need  not  be  pruned 
while  growing-  It  has  been  well 
demonstrated  that  a  rounder,  more 
bushy  and  lower  tree  can  be  developed 
by  a  judicious  use  of  the  shears. 

Another  thing  has  been  tried  and 
found  successful  and  that  is  to  top 
old  trees  that  have  become  too  high. 
They  respond  very  well  and  will  in 
two  years  form  nice  new  fruiting 
tops- 

The  writer  would  recommend  the 
use  of  Mazzard  seedling  stock  planted 
direct  in  the  orchard  and  then  budded 
or  grafted  in  the  first  year's  growth 
several  inches  from  the  main  trunk. 
This  leaves  the  trunk  and  main 
crotches  of  the  wild  stock  which  is 
more  hardy  and  resistant  to  adverse 


stock  will 

seldom  sour  sap,  and  when  that  occurs 
it  is  generally  in  the  main  trunk  or 
the  crotches.  Also  it  is  not  nearly  so 
subject  to  sunburn  and  borer  attacks, 
and  if  struck  by  a  cultivating  instru- 
ment and  "barked"  it  will  heal  over 
more  quickly. 

No  time  will  be  lost  for  it  is  the 
root  system  that  makes  the  tree,  nor 
will  it  cost  more,  for  seedling  trees 
are  30  or  40  per  cent  cheaper  and 
budding  can  be  done  for  4  or  5  cents 
per  tree. 

As  to  climate  Napa  county  is  well 
favored  for  the  growth  of  the  cherry. 
We  seldom  have  burning  hot  weather, 
strong  winds,  or  too  foggy  weather- 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  claim 
that  with  proper  soil,  planting  and 
care  a  Napa  county  cherry  orchard  is 
as  safe  and  profitable  horticultural 
venture  as  may  be  found  in  the  State. 


Fine  Poultry  Record 


THREE  years  ago  a  Ray  county, 
Missouri,  farmer  attended  farm- 
ers' week  at  Columbia  and  spe- 
cialized in  poultry.  This  year  he  will 
go  back  to  tell  of  his  success  as  a 
poultryman.  In  twelve  months  his 
hens  laid  141  eggs  apiece-  He  sold 
and  consumed  $116.60  worth  of  poul- 
try and  $468.84  worth  of  eggs-  The 
feed  cost  was  $243.05  leaving  him  a 
labor  income  of  $342.39  from  his 
chickens.     During    the    last  twelve 


months  his  poultry  flock  of  250  birds 
has  returned  him  a  labor  income 
above  the  feed  cost  of  $450-00.  The 
feed  was  charged  at  the  retail  prices 
that  obtained  during  the  month  it  was 
fed. 

This  man  has  done  no  more  than 
any  farmer  can  do  if  he  will  follow 
out  the  best  methods  in  caring  for 
his  poultry.  University  lectures  and 
demonstrations  will  help  other  poul- 
trymen  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
their  flocks. 
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Home  Garden 

By  Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 

1118  Poll  St.,  Ventura.  Cal. 

CHRISTMAS  is  over  knd  the  fall 
rains  are  starting  new  growth, 
so  let's  get  busy  and  have  a 
regular  house  cleaning  in  the  garden. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  manure  or 
lime  all  vacant  beds  or  borders.  Spade 
well  so  as  to  have  them  in  good  shape 
for  the  spring  planting.  If  the  bed  is 
to  lie  vacant  for  a  time  do  not  rake 
it  after  spading.  Let  it  lie  rough  and 
open.  This  gives  the  soil  a  chance 
to  air  out  and  does  much  toward  mak- 
ing it  loose  and  productive. 

Get  rid  of  all  rubbish.  Either  rake 
and  burn  it  or  pile  it  on  the  compost 
heap.  I  like  to  burn  all  the  leaves  and 
trash  at  this  time  of  the  year  for  it 
gets  rid  of  some  of  the  insect  pests, 
both  in  the  form  of  eggs  and  dormant 
insects-  If  you  want  to  add  the  leaves 
to  the  compost  heap  bury  tHem  deep 
or  what  is  better  scatter  lime  over 
the  heap. 

Pansies  planted  in  the  seed  boxes 
earlier  in  the  fall  should  be  just  right 
for  transplanting  in  beds  now. 

Also  plant  a  bed  or  row  of  the 
earlier  sweet  peas.  Sweet  peas  like 
a  cool  damp  period  for  their  first 
growth,  and  seeds  planted  now  are 
often  the  most  productive,  the  plants 
having  an  ideal  atmosphere  for  their 
first  growth  and  making,  fine  strong 
plants  and  extra  fine  bloom. 

Be  careful  in  your  house  cleaning 
and  do  not  trim  or  snip  the  tips  of 
blooming  shrubs,  such  as  syringas, 
snowballs  or  bridal  wreaths.  Every 
bit  of  dormant  wood  cut  off  and 
thrown  away  now  means  that  much 
bloom  wasted.  And  do  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  prune  any  tender  vines.  A 
late  frost  may  nip  them  and  you  will 
not  have  any  left  to  prune. 

Your  local  seedsman  will  tell  you 
what  is  best  in  the  way  of  small  seeds 
to  plant.  I  never  have  much  success 
with  January  seeds  excepting  some 
of  the  native  wild  flowers  and  seeds 
planted  in  a  lath  or  green  house.  As 
a  general  thing  it  is  too  cold  and 
damp  for  small  seeds. 

Plant  a  row  of  gladolius  now  for 
early  spring  bloom.  Also  plant  callas 
and  Easter  lilies. 

January  is  one  of  the  best  months 
for  rose  planting.  The  plants  are  in 
a  semi-dormant  condition  and  the  air 
moist  and  they  make  a  good  strong 
root  system  if  planted  now. 

If  you  have  plants  that  have  become 
rusty  and  diseased  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  dig  them  out  bodily  and  put  in  new 
ones. 


Bulbs  and  Iris 

"I  was  prevented  from  planting  all 
the  bulbs  I  had  intended  to  plant.  Is 
it  too  late  to  plant  them  now?  If 
so,  is  there  any  way  I  can  save  what 
I  have?" 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  bulbs,  in 
fact  anemones,  ranunculus  and  sev- 
eral of  the  spring  blooming  bulbs  do 
finely  if  planted  early  in  January. 
Narcissus  and  even  hyacinths  will 
bloom  if  planted  now. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  make  an  iris 
bed.  Do  so  by  all  means  if  you  have 
none.  There  are  so  many  wonderful 
iris  flowers  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  tell  you  what  to  plant- 
Would  just  say  plant  all  you  can  get. 
Plant  some  of  the  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish iris.  They  are  small,  inexpensive 
bulbs,  and  the  blooms  are  dainty  and 
effective  for  cut  flowers-  Also  plant 
some  of  the  rare  onocyclus  type  if  you 
can  afford  them.  Some  are  expensive, 
but  they  are  very  beautiful-  Send  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope  or  just 
a  stamp  and  I  will  send  names  of 
dealers  in  iris  and  also  send  a  list  of 
varieties. 


Wheatless  and  meatless  days  here 
at  home  mean  defeatless  days  for  our 
boys  abroad. 


George  Mayerle 


Famous  Expert  Optician.  Charter 
Member  American  Association  of 
Ooticians.  960  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Established  twenty-five 
years.  MAYERLE'S  EYE  WATER, 
a  marvelous  eye  tonic,  by  mail,  656. 


Soecial  Sale 
Building  IVIaterial 

100,000  square   feet   second. hand   lumber,  nails 
pu  led,  all  sizes  and  dimensions,  cheap. 

Barb  wire,  galvanized  (like  new)  4c  lb. 

Roofing  paper,  felt  base,  108  sq.  ft.  to  roll. .$1.10 
Corrugated  galvanized  Iron  (like  new) 

 7c  per  sq.  ft. 

Superb  bouse  paints,  all  colors  12.25  gallon 

H.  &  H.  elastic  waterproof  paint,  sblngle,  paper, 

and   Iron   roof  waterproofed  65c  gallon 

PRFF   Big  Bulletin  of  Special 
rivcu        Bargains,  No.  13 

Southern  California  Wrecking  Co. 

Sixth  and  San  Pedro  Streets,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

That  Really  Protect 

Fitted  with  Galvanized  Wire  Ties  that  go  all  the  way 
around  the  tree. 


PRICES  PER  THOUSAND 

Seven  inches  wicJe 


10  inches  long .  .  $9.00 
12  inches  long.  .  9.50 
14  inches  long.  .  10.50 
16  inches  long .  .  1 1.50 


18  inches  long.  -$12.50 
20  inches  long.  .  15.00 
24  inches  long .  -  17.50 
30  inches  long .  .  20.00 


See  your  Nurseryman  or  write  us  for 
Discounts  and  Free  Samples. 


ANGELO  &  SON, 

Dealers — Write  us  today  for  our  Sales  Proposition 


Mason  &  Bay  Sts., 
San  Francisco. 


If  readers  of  this  publication  do  not  find  advertised  just 
what  they  are  looking  for,  write  Orchard  and  Farm,  Ex- 
aminer Building,  Los  Angeles,  and  you  will  be  put  in 
touch  with  reliable  firms  handling  the  goods  desired. 


Get  These  Books,  Too: 

"Inalde  Facts  on  Profitable  Fruit  Growing." 

"Exceedingly  useful  to  every  fruit  grower  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  copy." — Prof.  W.  ti.  Hlward,  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

"How  to  Beautify  Your  Home  Grounds" — a  complete 
instruction  book  on  o-namental  planting,  care  of 
shrubs,  etc.  Each  10c,  but  sent  FREE  WITH  ORDERS 


:  You  Want 
Quality  Fruits  Quickly 

Everybody  who  plants  fruit  trees — whether 
for  home  orchard  or  commercial  purposes — 
is  after  the  SAME  results:  Quick  bearing; 
Quality  fruit  and  Quantity  yield  with  regu- 
larity. These  are  the  three  cues  to  orchard 
success. 

Both  roots  and  bodies  of  Stark  City  trees 
are  specially  trained  for  these  results. 

Stark  City  roots  are  developed  extra  large 
and  heavy,  by  scientific  methods,  aided  by 
an  ideal  climate  and  a  rare  soil  of  highland 
imestone  and  grit  formation.  These  heavy, 
vide-spreading  roots  have  a  great  store  of 
vitality,  which  enables  the  newly  trans- 
planted tree  to  establish  itself  quickly  and 
make  rapid  growth. 

Stark  City  trees  are  specially  trained  from 
the  start,  so  that  you  won't  lose  any  time  in 
reshaping  the  tops.  The  buds  on  the  main 
trunks  and  branches  are  strong  and  healthy 
and  can  be  depended  upon  to  start  thrifty 
shoots. 

All  Stark  City  Trees  are  GUARANTEED 

— to  reach  you  in  prime  condition. 
— to  be  absolutely  true  to  name- 
— to  live  and  make  satisfactory  growth- 

What  Calif ornians  say  about  Stark  City  Trees: 

"You  are  surely  experts  in  wrapping  trees  for 
shipment.  Have  never  seen  trees  with  such  per- 
.fect  root  systems  and  so  securely  packed. 

"J.  M.  HOYRUP,  Utah." 
"We  will  never  get  trees  from  any  other  nursery. 

"C.  P.  ALBRIGHT.  Arizona." 
"The  picture  enclosed  shows  the  tremendous 
growth  our  one-year-old  J.  H.  Hale  trees  have 
made.  The  fruit  is  superb:  holds  its  quality  twice 
as  long  as  any  peach  I  know.  It  would  go  to 
Europe  from  California. 

"PARKER  EARLE. 
"Director  Redlands  Heights  Ranch  Co." 
"Your  trees  are  the  hardiest,  best  rooted  stock 
we  receive,  well  packed,  and  in  good  condition. 

"H.  B.  M.  HALL,  California." 
We  sell  direct  from  the  Nursery.  No  agents  or 
other  middlemen  represent  us.  This  insures  you 
the  genuine,  original  Stark  City  trees  and  gives 
vou  the  first  hand  responsibility  of  the  Nursery. 
Let  us  help  you  START  RIGHT — services 
FREE- 

The  proprietors  of  the  Stark  City  Nurseries  are 
nationally  known  fruit  experts — men  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  this  business.  Their  experi- 
ence and  advice  are  at  your  service  at  any  time, 
without  charge.  Consult  us  as  often  as  you  wish — 
we  are  interested  in  your  success  after  you  buy,  as 
well  aa  before.  ____ 
1918  Fruit  Book  FREE. 
Describes  best  fruits,  color,  quality,  ripening 
season,  hardiness,  growing  habits.  Tells  which  are 
the  best  varieties  for  your  section,  etc.  Apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  quinces,  cherries,  grapes, 
bush  fruits,  everbearing  strawberries,  ornamental 
shrubs,  roses,  shade  trees.  Get  this  book  now — 
write  today. 


W"?  p.  Stark  Nurseries 

Stark  City 

V^Ck^l  f  1*1  Address  and  name 
1  lI33VjUiI  both  the  same 


To  William  P.  Stark  Nurserieft.  Bux  "1,  Stark  City.  Mo. 

rleane  Nend  bookH  as  checked:  I  am  Interetiited  In  plantiDcr:  *< 
1918  Catalog-rree    f  T   Approximate    For  Big  Market.      ^  "J 
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(10c  enclosed) 
"How  to  Beautify 
Yonr  H<»me  Grounds' 
(10c  enclosed) 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Plant 

for 

Profit 

Our  ^tock  this  year  of  de- 
ciduous and  citrus  trees  is 
very  large.  We  grow  fruit  and  nut  bearing 
trees,  ornamentals,  berries,  shrubs,  vines  and 
roses.  Write  us  about  best  varieties  and  what 
your  requirements  will  be  this  season.  Prices 
quoted  on  application. 

Wonderful  Returns  This  Last  Year 

were  secured  from  orchards  planted  to  fol- 
lowing f  i-uits : 

Apples  Peaches  Cherries 

Apricots        Nectarines  Plums 

1VTr|T'ir'p  f      Be  sure  and  get  a  copy  of  our  Catalog  and 
Planter's  Guide — Sent   Free  on  Request. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

704  Holland  Building, 

FRESNO, 
California. 


pasif  to  figure  the 


IliiiiK 


lere  in  Waatarn  Canada  you  can  buy  at  from  916. 
to  $30.  par  aera  good  farm  land  that  will  raise  20  to 
45  buahala  to  tho  aera  of  $2.  wheat— it's  easy  to  fiKure 
the  profits.  Many  Western  Canadian  farmers  (scores  of  tnem 
from  the  U.  S.)  have  paid  for  their  land  from  a  single  crop. 
Such  an  opportunity  for  lOOTo  profit  on  labor  and  investment  is  worth  investigation.  | 
Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 

FREE  Homestead  Lands  of  160  Acres 

or  secure  some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saakatoh- 
awan  or  Albarta.   Think  what  you  can  make  with  wheat  at 

S2.  a  buahel  and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of 
ata.  Barley  and  Flax.   Mixed  Farminc  and  cattle  raising. 

The  climate  i»  healthful  and  agreeable,  railway  facilitiea  eicellent.  izood 
■chooli  and  churches  convenient.  Writa  for  liter&ture  and  particulara  aa 
to  ndac«d  railway  ntei  to  Supt.  ImmisratioD,  Otuw*,  Cuada.  or  to 

GILBERT  ROCHE 
S-S  First  St.,  Shrldon  Block 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


DITCHES 


Make  the  New  and  Clean  the  Old- 
irrigation  or  drain,  grade  roads,  build 
dykes — in  any  kind  of  soil,  sand,  rocks  or 
gumbo,  wet  or  dry.  on  side  hill  or  level  ground 

Reversible,  Adjustable,  No  Wheels  or  Cogs 

All  steel.   Made  in  2,  4  and  6  horse  and  tractor  sizes.  Econom- 
ical from  first  cost  on.   Over  fifteen  thousand  satisfied  custom- 
ers.  No  farm  or  ranch  outfit  complete  without  a  "MARTIH. 
Use  one  a  day  and  you'll  agree. 

SAf^jA^  for  catalog  and  lUt  of  nsers  near  you.  No  charge. 
VVl  no  ubiigaliou;  postal  will  do. 

OWENSBQRO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  tne. 
Desk  2  B  Denver,  Colorado 


Sacramento  Pears 

By  Howard  G.  Kercheval, 

BoTticvXtMTaX  Commitaloner,  Sacramento,  Cat. 


DURING  the  past  season  a  great 
many  tons  of  Sacramento 
County  pears  were  wasted  on 
account  of  lack  of  labor  to  handle  the 
cron.  and  it  has  been  suggested,  in 
addition  to  the  canning  activities,  that 
several  drying  plants  be  established 
adjacent  to  the  large  pear  areas. 

This  would  result  in  the  saving  of 
considerable  fru't  that  can  not  be  har- 
vested in  time  for  either  Eastern  ship- 
ment or  the  canneries. 

This  would  also  aflford  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  use  of  schoolboy  labor, 
which  has  not  as  yet  proven  to  be 
quite  satisfactory  in  this  industry. 

Sacramento  County  ranks  first  in 
the  production  of  pears  in  the  State 
of  California,  there  being  over  5000 
acres  planted,  mostly  in  the  delta  re- 
gions of  the  Sacramento  and  Ameri- 
can River  districts. 

While  a  great  bulk  of  these  pears, 
which  are  mainly  Bartletts,  are 
shipped  to  the  large  Eastern  markets, 
there  are  still  a  great  quantity  that 
are  '  andled  by  local  and  outside  can- 
neries, there  being  three  large  canner- 
ies in  the  City  of  Sacramento,  while 
more  than  150  carloads  are  shipped  to 
other  canneries  in  the  State. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  prices 
obtained  from  the  canneries  have  been 
fairly  satisfactory,  ranging  from  $30 
to  $45  per  ton. 

However,  with  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction, it  has  become  necessary  for 
the  growers  to  form  themselves  in  an 
organization  known  as  "The  Califor- 
nia Pear  Growers'  Association." 

It  is  hoped  as  a  result  of  this  move- 
ment that  much  better  prices  can  be 
obtained  by  pooling  the  crop,  as  well 
as  greater  efficiency  in  spraying,  bet- 
ter cultural  methods  and  more  careful 
harvesting. 

The  prices  obtained  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  continual  in- 
creased cost  of  production. 

Spraying  Pear  Trees 

By  Claude  Van  Dyke. 

OUR  pear  orchards,  when  properly 
sprayed  to  control  scab,  need 
no  dormant  or  early  winter 
spraying.  It  is  found  that  after  the 
trees  have  been  sprayed  and  resprayed 
several  times  with  fungicides  and  in- 
secticides which  go  to  complete  the 
scab  campaign,  a  timid  little  perni- 
cious scale  will  never  get  settled  nor 
will  a  particle  of  moss  get  started- 
Likewise  a  fall  spraying  is  of  no  value 
in  preventing  the  attack  of  the  dis- 
ease the  following  spring.  I  make 
this  statement  since  it  has  proved  to 
be  impossible  to  eradicate  the  spores 
of  the  fungus  entirely  and  work  done 
during  early  winter  must  simply  be 
repeated  later.  It  is  more  economical 
then  to  save  the  material  and  energy 
for  the  spring  drive  which  starts  with 
the  growing  season. 

All  available  materials  in  the  nature 
of  spray  combinations,  including  com- 
mercial preparations  with  both  sul- 
phur and  copper  sulphate  as  basic  in- 
gredients, have  been  tried.  In  the 
successive  use  of  these  the  unusual 
has  happened.  Instead  of  each  grow- 
er finding  some  different  material 
with  which  he  had  satisfactory  re- 
sults, practically  all  combinations 
were  discarded  as  unsatisfactory  and 
the  survivors  were  lime-sulphur  and 
Bordeaux  mixture- 

In  this  county,  the  past  three  years 
have  marked  the  decline  in  popularity 
of  the  copper  sulphate  and  lime  com- 
bination, and  the  increasing  favor  of 
the  lime-sulphur  solution.  There  are 
several  factors  which  augment  the 
growing  favor  of  the  latter  aside  from 
its  fungicidal  value.  It  is  less  expen- 


sive, simpler  to  prepare  and  easier  to 
apply.  It  is  generally  conceded,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  greater  chance  of 
"burning"  through  its  use  than 
through  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. From  the  comparative  percent- 
ages of  clean  fruit  resulting  from  the 
use  of  these  two  fungicides  the  writer 
is  unable  to  say  one  is  more  effective 
than  the  other.  .  There  is  apparently 
no  choice. 

What  is  true  with  the  control  of 
many  other  fungus  diseases  of  fruit 
holds  true  with  pear  scab  in  the  time 
of  application  of  the  fungicide.  This 
is  of  first  importance.  Owing  to 
weather  conditions  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  complete  the  work  at  the 
precise  time  which  is  thought  to  be 
best;  but  the  effort  of  the  grower 
should  be  to  do  the  spraying  in  three 
successive  periods  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible as  follows: 

First  spraying:  Using  four  gallons 
lime-sulphur  solution  (35°  Baume)  to 
100  gallons  water,  applied  as  the  bud 
clusters  are  quite  open  but  well  be- 
fore the  blossom  buds  are  open. 

Second  spraying:  Using  three  gal- 
lons solution  to  100  gallons  water 
applied  as  the  blossom  petals  are  be- 
ginning to  fall. 

Third  spraying:  Using  three  gal- 
lons solution  to  100  gallons  water 
applied  about  one  week  later. 

As  the  fungus  is  often  visible  before 
the  blossom  petals  have  fallen  it  is 
necessary  that  the  first  application  be 
made  before  blooming  and  this  is  done 
when  the  buds  are  most  accessible. 
Arsenate  of  lead  for  codling  moth 
control  is  combined  with  the  last 
spraying  for  scab-  It  is  impossible 
to  find  all  the  bud  clusters  just  right 
at  any  one  time  as  some  are  always 
slower  than  others  in  opening-  As 
to  the  best  time  during  this  period  of 
a  few  days  the  operator  must  be 
guided  by  his  own  judgment. 

I  might  add,  in  conclusion,  that 
Ukiah  Valley  had  several  absolute 
proofs  this  summer  of  the  success 
possible  in  combating  pear  scab.  One 
of  our  larger  growers  on  a  ten-acre 
bearing  orchard  had  S  per  cent  of  the 
pears  showing  scab  injury.  The  same 
grower  left  one  small  plot  of  about 
100  trees  unsprayed  and  92  per  cent 
of  the  pears  were  scabby-  Several 
other  examples  as  striking  as  this 
can  be  cited-  We  believe  that  the 
ordinary  attack  of  this  fungus,  under 
normal  weather  conditions,  can  be 
completely  controlled.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  the  method  of  control,  un- 
der weather  conditions  particularly 
favorable  to  its  development,  and  ad- 
verse to  spraying  operations,  has  not 
been  found. 


The  John  Muir  Trail  in  the  Sierra 
national  forest,  which  has  been  under 
construction  for  the  past  three  sea- 
sons, is  a  monument  to  John  Muir.  It 
is  being  built  by  the  forest  service 
with  State  funds  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  engineer.  When  com- 
plete it  will  be  an  easily  traveled 
route  along  the  main  ridges  of  the 
Sierras  from  Yosemite  to  Mt.  Whit- 
ney, and  will  open  up  to  tourists  and 
recreation  seekers  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  United  States. 


Reports  indicate  that  the  new  win- 
ter wheat  crop,  just  planted,  is  nearly 
one-fourth  larger  in  area  than  that 
planted  a  year  ago. 

Barley  is  ranked  next  to  oats  as  a 
feed  for  dairy  cows.  It  should  be 
rolled,  as  should  oats. 


Serve  your  country  by  saving  food. 


SOLD  ON 
■A  DAYS 
IVTRIAL 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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are  just  the 
thing  for  open 
^fi**^'    season*  like  this. 
^    Morse's  Grasses  do 
'    well  on  little  moist- 
ure—are drought  resist- 
ant—and make  nutritive 
hay  and  forage.  They 
put  flesh  on  your  stock 
quickly.  This  year,  of  all 
1/  years,  meat  will  mean  money 
to  you. 

Plant  Now 

Brome  Grass  is  particularly 
suited  for  dry  hill  sides.  Ans- 
tralian  Rye  Grass  and  Orchard 
Grass  thrive  almost  anywhere. 
All  are  heavy  yielders.  Write 
today  for  prices  and  planting 
directions. 

AI»o— atlc  for  jrourcopr  of  Motae't  1918 
Garden  GuiJe.  T«1U  all  about  tKe  best 
vegetable*  for  your  winter  and  sprins 

Rftrden.      A  complete   handbook  or 
lorte's  Seeda—sarden,  farm  and  flow- 
«r.   Send  for  it  today— it's  free. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

729  Front  Siraat         San  FraaelM* 


The  Life  of 
Chilean  Nitrate  Deposits 
A.  D.  1917 

Total  )  720 

Nitrate  deposits  >million 
in  Chile  \  tons 


Estimated  life  of 
deposits  at  present 
rate  of 
World's 
consumption 


300 
years 


For  Reliable  Information  Write 

Dr.  WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

p.  O.  Box  248,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


A  tank.  0x2.  $9;  a  tank.  7.4x4. 
1000  gal..  t23:  a  tank.  8x5.  1S00 
gal.,  $31:  a  tank.  5x4.  500  gal.. 
$18.  Tanks  In  stock  up  to  10.000 
gallons.  Thlrty-flvo  years  In  this 
business  In  Stockton.  Try  my  Im- 
proved non-8hrlnkabl6  tank.  Ref- 
erence. Farmers'  and  Merchants' 
Bank,  Stockton.  I  cut  out  the 
agent.  Thone  29S7. 

R.  P.  WILSON,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale 
or  trade  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer 
by  running  an  advertisement  on  the 
Farmers'  Market  Page — only  3c  per 
word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  in 
our  office  by  the  23rd  of  the  month. 
Address  Orchard  and  Farm,  "Exami- 
ner" Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Own  a  Tractor 

I F  you  can  contrive  to  do  so,  you 
should  buy  a  tractor.  There  are 
farmers  who  think  they  can't  af- 
ford one,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
many  of  these  same  men  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  without  one. 

If  a  tractor  man  can  plow  more 
land  before  breakfast  than  his  horse- 
driving  neighbor  can  plow  in  all  day, 
what  is  there  to  be  said  for  horseS 
when  it  comes  to  turning  furrows? 

Still  old  Si  Corntassel  has  his 
doubts.  He  "ain't  a-goin'  to  buy  none 
o'  them  new-fangled  rigs  till  some- 
body can  show  him  just  where  they 
beat  his  old  bay  team.  Why,  a  man 
gotta  be  an  ingineer  to  run  one  of 
'em,  they'll  git  mired  in  damp  ground, 
an'  what  in  Sam  Hill  are  you  goin' 
to  do  on  hills?" 

But  the  tractor  goes  right  ahead  in 
spite  of  old  Si,  tearing  up  the  ground, 
disking,  harrowing,  mowing,  thresh- 
ing and  doing  about  everything  it  is 
advertised  to  do. 

Mighty  good  in  hot  weather,  old  Si 
will  have  to  admit.  While  he  was 
frying  in  his  own  fat  out  in  the  field 
last  summer  and  was  having  to  un- 
hitch his  horses  and  quit  work,  his 
tractor-owning  neighbor  was  going 
right  ahead  with  very  little  wear  to 
his  physical  system  and  none  at  all 
to  any  animal. 

They  Are  Immune  to  Heat 

"With  the  mercury  up  to  110  in  the 
shade,"  says  one  tractor  enthusiast, 
"some  of  my  horse-working  neighbors 
simply  had  to  leave  their  jobs.  Some 
of  them  ran  their  harvesters  at  night, 
but  they  made  bad  work  of  it  at  that. 
But  our  ten-twenty  rambled  right 
along  without  any  regard  to  the  ter- 
rific temperature. 

That's  the  way  it  goes.  And  as  old 
Si  looks  over  the  fence  he  is  learning 
something  every  day. 

But,  of  course,  you  can't  trust  a 
hobo  to  run  an  expensive  machine. 
You  can't  trust  the  man  who  drinks 
to  run  it.  You  can't  trust  a  man  who 
is  unable  to  read  an  instruction  book 
intelligently.  To  run  a  tractor  or 
anything  else  you  must  have  common 
sense  and  you  can't  let  your  wits  go 
wool-gathering. 

Don't  Employ  Cheap  Operators 

A  big  rancher  up  Fresno  way  told 
me  the  other  day  that  his  hired  men 
had  ruined  $10,000  worth  of  tractors 
in  one  season. 

"I'm  going  back  to  mule  teams  this 
fall,"  he  said. 

"How  much  did  you  pay  those 
men?"  I  asked. 

"Four  dollars  a  day." 

That  was  the  answer.  If  he  had 
paid  $6  or  even  $5  he  would  have 
saved  a  lot  of  money.  Some  men  as- 
similate all  the  necessary  knowledge 
about  running  a  tractor  in  a  week, 
but  others  can't  learn  in  a  year.  And 
if  he  did  learn  he  would  be  banging 
into  rocks  or  stumps  while  he  was 
day-dreaming  about  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  his  money  Saturday 
night. 

A  good  make  of  tractor,  adapted  to 
the  work  in  hand,  can  be  run  far 
more  cheaper  than  a  team  of  horses, 
year  in  and  year  out,  and  what  you 
don't  pay  out  for  good  intelligent 
labor  you  are  going  to  pay  out  in 
repairs  every  time.  For,  if  your  ma- 
chine breaks  down  ■  because  of  your 
lack  of  foresight  iri  hiring  a  cheap, 
dull-witted  farm-  hand  to  run  it,  you 
may  lose  a  week  or  ten  days  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  busy  season 
while  you  are  harvesting  your  crop. 


No  Ice  Needed — This  Iceless  Refrigerator 
Keeps  Food  Better  Than  Old-Fashioned 

Refrigerators 


Most  perfect  cooling:  system.  Foods  keep  ex- 
ceedingly fresh  In  hottest  weather;  keeps  cool 
by  evaporation;  made  entirely  of  cement,  re- 
inforced; made  in  sections;  easy  to  set  up. 
Shipped  anywhere.  Our  steam  tempering 
process  makes  cement  almost  as  hard  as  Iron; 
does  not  warp  or  twist;  sanitary  In  every  way; 
not  affected  by  acids  nor  other  strong  solu- 
tions; does  not  rust;  Is  antproof;  revolving  ce- 
ment shelves;  Inside  enameled  throughout:  per- 
fect ventilation;  no  repairs;  pays  for  Itself  In 
two  seasons;  only  refrigerator  of  kind  made; 
two  sizes;  women  praise  it;  demand  doubled 
every  year;  Impossible  to  sell  through  dealers 
at  present  prices;  sold  direct. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Welsh  of  Del  Key.  Cal.,  writes: 
"I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  we  are 
thoroughly  pleased  with  your  Iceless  Cement 
Refrigerator.  It  is  all  you  represent,  and  more, 
too.  I  am  keeping  23  pans  of  milk  In  it  (June 
13).  and  find  *lt  very  satisfactory  In  every  re- 
spect. Tou  can  put  me  down  as  recommending 
it  highly." 

1?D1?I?  "^^^  "Iceless  Era,"  devoted  to 
P' K  V  r  interests  of  Iceless  Cement 
1  11  Ll  ij   Refrigerators — Free. 

Pittman  -  Hampton  Co.,  sitaa'.'^*^""' 


Lactein — a  Tonic  and  a  Food 

For  Chickens  and  Hogs 

Lactein  is  pure  fresh  buttermilk,  with  the  water  taken  out,  then  proc- 
essed and  modified  so  it  will  keep  in  any  climate  indefinitely.  It  makes 
healthy,  vigorous  fowls,  more  weight,  firmer  flesh  and  more  eggs. 

One  gallon  of  Lactein  is  equal  to  40  gallons  of  the  best  buttermilk  for 
chickens  or  hogs. 

Shipped  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

52  gallon  barrels  at  70c  per  gallon,  $36.40  per  barrel. 

25  gallon  one-half  barrels  at  75c  per  gallon,  $18.75  per  barrel. 

10  gallon  kegs  at  80c  per  gallon,  $8.00  per  keg. 
5  gallon  kegs  at  85c  per  gallon,  $4.25  per  keg. 


Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

LACTEIN  FOOD  COMPANY 


402  Hearst  Building, 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


SHIP  US  YOUR  TURKEYS 

We  are  the  largest  dealers  In  San  EYanclsco  and  need  all  the  turkeys  we  can  get 
to  fill  our  orders.  Also  wholesale  dealers  In  all  kinds  of  live  and  dressed  poultry  hogs 
calves,  etc.  Write,  wire  or  phone  for  market  Information  and  quotations.  We  will  be 
glad  to  place  your  name  on  our  mailing  list. 

L  SCATENA  &  COMPANY 


EstabUshed  1878. 


104-106  Washlni^n  St., 
San  Fruncisco. 


Make  more  Money 
Pull  hi^  siuitips 


Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply  —  no  digging,  no 
expense  (or  teams  and 
powder.  One  man  with  a 
iC  can  rip  out  any  stump 
that  can  be  pulled  with  the 
best  inch  steel  cable. 

Worlca  by  leverage  —  tame 
principle  as  a  jack.  100  pound 
pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-toD 
)ull  OQ  the  stump.  Made  of  the 
inest  steel— guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Covcmment  experts. 


HAND  POWXR. 

Stump 
Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing;. 

A  Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 
Box  316 
182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
^  California 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  o\ir  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 

Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co. 
1401  ,5tli  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Golden  Seal  Plants 

2-.vear-old,  $20  per  1000. 
WILLOWBROOK  FARM 
R.  F.  T>.  No.  1,  Kedwood  City,  Cal. 


Did  You  Ever 
Keep  a  Record 
of  Your  Cows? 

If  so,  yon  have  no  donbt  felt  the  need  of 
a  convenient,  simple  and  handy  record 
sheet.  Thousands  of  dairymen  throngh- 
ont  the  United  States  are  today  nsins 
record  sheets.  We  have  a  record  sheet 
that  will  All  your  every  want. 

If  you  have  never  kept  a  record, 
now  Is  the  time  to  be^ln.  You  can 
never  be  as  successful  a  dairyman 
without  dairy  records  of  your  cows 
as  with  them.  Send  for  enough  to 
run  a  year — one  a  month — and  you 
will  never  again  do  without  them. 

Daily  Milk 
Record  Sheet 

For  ten  cows,  size  10  ins. 
by  17  ins. 

6  Sheets  for  $  .25,  ToNtpaid 
15  Sheets  for  f  .50,  Postpaid 
25  Sheets  for  9  .75,  Postpaid 
50  Sheets  for  $1.25,  Postpaid 
100  Sheets  for  (2.00.  Postpaid 

If  you  have  ten  cows  or  less,  you 
will  need  one  sheet  a  month :  for  20 
cows,  two  sheets  a  month;  for  30 
cows,  three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 

Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the 
morning  and  evening  milking  for  ten 
cows  for  31  days,  with  a  space  for 
the  total  month's  produce  of  each 
■  cow. 

Address 

Orchard  and  Farm 

ExaminerlBuilding 
Los  Angeles,  California 
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Still  Better  Tillage  Tools 

Deering — McCornrick — Osborne 
TJTAVE  you  seen  the  New  Third  Lever  on 
a  Deering,  McCcrmick,  or  Osborne 

Three-Lever  Disk  Harrow?  It  is  a  depth  regulator. 
With  it  you  rSlise  and  lower  the  inner  ends  of  the 
disk  gangs  to  meet  all  field  conditions.  You  do  this  quickly 
and  easily,  without  in  any  degree  destroying  the  rigidity  of 
the  gangs,  for  which  International  Harvester  disks  have 
always  been  famous. 

Have  you  seen  the  New  and  Ezcluiive  Attacbment  of  the 
Tandem?  This  is  another  feature  we  are  proud  of.  Tha 
connecting  braces  tie  to  both  leading  gangs,  extending  from 
the  tandem  in  such  a  way  that  the  gangs  must  cut  the  ridges 
left  by  the  leading  gangs.  In  turning  corners,  the  slidmg 
connecting  braces  allow  natural  flexibility  and  following  of 
the  tandem  without  crowding  sidewise. 

International  Harvester  disk  harrows  have  done  top-notch 
good  work  for  many  years.  They  have  built-in  weight  boxes, 
adjustable  f orecarriage,  4-wear  wood  bushings,  tall  hard  oilers, 
etc.,  etc.    This  year  they  are  simply  unbeatable. 

When  you  want  seed  beds  that  are  right,  be  sure  your  tools 

—  disk  harrows,  peg  and  spring-tooth  harrows,  cultivators,  etc, 

—  are  Deering,  McCormick  or  Osborne.    Write  us. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorpontcd) 

Crawford,  Neb.  DcBTcr,  Colo.  Helena,  Mont.  Los  Anceles,  C«L 
Portluul.Ore^SaaFrmncUco,CaL  gpoksne.  Wash.   Skit  Lake  CUy,  UUk 
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"THIS  SkvO/fs  85  Cords 
ofWoodm-Oitel>ay 


\V  rite  for  our  booklet 
'How  Dan   Koas  Cuts  40 

Cords  a  Day." 

It  la  absolutely  g^uaranteed 

— hundreds   in   daily  uso 

Delivered 

any  w  here  In 

the  U.  S.  A. 
only 


$165 


Thia  wonderfol  invention  doe* 
work  of  TWO  MEN  in  the  wood*. 
With  it  you  can  make  money  out  of  your  wood  shn- 
ply  throu|;h  the  immense  uving  i»  time  and  labor. 
One  man  can  handle  it  on  e  log  and  two  can  move 
it  from  loe  to  log.  Will  cnt«401nch  login  five  min- 
ute*. Wnte  us  today.  


Ihorne  Ave., 
Howard  St.. 


A  MESSAGE  TO 
FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  GROWERS 


THE  A.  A.  A.  EVAPORATOR  MANUFACTURING  COM- 
■>PANT.  2371-73  MARKET  STREET.  SAN  P'RANCISCO.  CAL., 
desirea  to  get  in  touch  with  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers  In 
order  to  build  cme  Modern  Evaporating  Plant  on  a  Co-operative  Basis  In  every  district  on 
the  Coast.  We  are  wllllnfi^  to  Invest  a  part  of  the  capital  necessary  ourselves.  If  you 
will  make  money  out  of  It  for  you  as  well  as  for  ourselves.  Your  nelglibors  might  be  In 
have  Fruit  and  Vegetables  you  cannot  sell  In  the  fresh  state,  come  In  with  us  and  we 
the  same  boat;  let  us  come  together  and  talk  the  matter  over.  If  you  are  In  business 
to  make  money,  write  us  for  particulars,  or,  still  better,  come  to  our  Office  and  Factory 
and  we  will  show  you  our  proposition. 


If  readers  of  this  publication  do  not  find  advertised  just 
what  they  are  looking  for,  write  Orchard  and  Farm,  Ex- 
aminer Building,  Los  Angeles,  and  you  will  be  put  in 
touch  with  reliable  firms  handling  the  goods  desired. 
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Imperial  Valley  Cotton 

Water  Shortage  a  Thing  of  the  Past. 


By  F.  W.  Waite. 

Horticultural  Commlttioner,  El  Centra,  Cal. 


IN  THE  Imperial  Valley  during 
the  past  season  there  were  110,000 
acres  planted  to  cotton.  The  crop 
was  below  the  normal,  due  to  the 
shortage  of  water,  mainly  caused  by 
the  district  being  kept  fron  construct- 
ing a  weir  across  the  river. 

This  department  fully  believes  that 
water  shortages  are  things  of  the  past, 
as  construction  is  going  on  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  irrigation  district  to 
prevent  any  further  shortage. 

During  the  several  seasons  past 
there  have  been  few  failures,  a  num- 
ber of  partial  failures,  and  many  suc- 
cesses— the  same  conditions  that  exist 
in  all  lines  of  enterprise.  The  failures 
were  mostly  due  to  the  poor  condi- 
tion of  the  ground  for  irrigation,  as 
well  as  poor  soil  for  cotton  and  also 
to  lack  of  experience. 

Season  Is  Long. 

As  cotton  is  a  sun  plant,  the  climat- 
ic conditions  are  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired —  practically  no  rain,  ample 
water  for  irrigation,  'warm  nights, 
sunlight  and  heat — in  fact,  all  that 
seems  necessary  to  produce  the  maxi- 
mum yield  of  cotton  for  those  who 
know  how  On  account  of  the  contin- 
uous sunshine,  there  is  a  very  long 
season  for  picking,  or  from  Septem- 
ber to  February  or  March. 

As  to  insect  pests,  there  are  a  few 
common  insects  that  do  a  small 
amount  of  damage.  Those  of  enough 
importance  to  mention  are  the  tar- 
nished plant  bug  (Lygus  pratensis), 
cotton  leaf  perforator  (Bucculatrix 
sp.),  cotton  boll  worm  (Heliothis  ob- 
soleta),  crickets,  grasshoppers  and 
plant  lice.  These  insects  do  not  do 
enough  damage  to  warrant  the  use  of 
any  control  method  excepting  when 
the  grasshoppers  in  some  particular 
locality  get  too  numerous. 

In  reference  to  the  very  serious  in- 
sects, the  boll  weevil  and  pink  boll 
worm,  we  have  neither.  Many  parties 
have  said  that  the  cotton  boll  weevil 
cannot  live  in  this  climate,  but  this 
department  takes  the  stand  with  men 
of  knowledge  and  experience  along 
this  line,  that  it  is  possible  and  proba- 
ble that  an  insect  will  live  where  the 
host  plant  lives;  therefore,  we  are  not 
taking  any  chances  and  guard  all  ave- 
nues of  approach.  A  State  quaran- 
tine is  in  effect,  prohibiting  cotton 
seed  to  enter  the  State  from  anywhere 
excepting  from  Maricopa  County,  Ari- 
zona, and  for  experimental  purposes. 

Success  With  Long  Staple. 

Several  varieties  of  cotton  have  been 
grown,  but  the  principal  ones  are  Up- 
land (short  staple)  and  Durango  (long 
staple).  The  growers  are  about  even- 
ly divided  in  growing  the  above  varie- 
ties. 

Egyptian  cotton  (very  long  staple) 
has  been  grown  in  the  Southwest 
since  1902  in  an  experimental  way. 
The  last  few  years  it  has  been  grown 
commercially  and  very  successfully. 
In  the  Salt  River  Valley,  near  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona,  Egyptian  is  grown  ex- 
clusively, and  with  the  price  of  this 
cotton  about  three  times  higher  in 
value  than  short  staple  and  also  ideal 
conditions  for  growing  Egyptian,  I 
predict  that  the  time  will  come  when 
it  will  be  grown  exclusively  in  this 
county.  The  yield  is  not  usually  as 
large  as  short  staple,  but  a  bale  and 
a  half  has  been  grown  in  this  county 
under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Experimental  Station  located 
at  Bard.    It  costs  about  the  same  to 

■  grow,  but  two  or  three  times  more  to 

'pick. 

A  few  growers  have  grown  two 
bales  of  short  staple  to  the  acre,  some 


a  bale  and  a  half,  and  many  one  bale, 
which  gives  an  idea  what  the  possibil- 
ities are  to  those  who  know  the  busi- 
ness. Present  prices  are  24  cents  for 
short  staple,  34  cents  for  Durango, 
and  80  cents  to  $1  for  Egyptian,  and 
$50  a  ton  for  cotton  seed. 

California,  according  to  the  Census 
Bureau,  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  has  the  highest  yield  per 
acre  in  the  United  States,  or  400 
pounds  lint.  The  average  for  the 
United  States  is  156  pounds.  The  av- 
erage price  per  pound  in  California  in 
1916  was  20  cents,  or  the  highest  price 
in  the  United  States,  the  average  price 
being  19.1  cents.  The  average  return 
for  California  was  $80  per  acre,  while 
the  average  return  in  the  United 
States  per  acre  was  $29.79;  therefore, 
California  leads  again.  This  proves 
that  California  can  and  does  produce 
the  finest  cotton  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  thirty  gins,  two  com- 
presses, and  three  oil  mills  in  the  val- 
ley and  one  oil  mill  in  Los  Angeles, 
which  IS  equipment  enough  to  handle 
all  the  cotton  which  could  be  pro- 
duced on  300,(XX)  acres- 


Table  Grape  Profits 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  fact 
that  the  San  Joaquin  County 
grape  shippers  had  to  contend 
with  a  serious  car  shortage  and  acute 
labor  trouble  for  the  season  recently 
closed,  the  gross  amount  obtained  for 
the  table  grapes  grown  in  that  section 
from  the  Eastern  markets  and  local 
wineries  has  just  been  estimated  to 
total  $4,189,240. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  F. 
E.  Merrill,  special  Southern  Pacific 
representative,  shows  that  3066  cars 
left  for  the  Eastern  market  in  1916 
and  3255  for  the  1917  season,  or  an  ex- 
cess of  189  cars  for  last  season: 

1916  1917 

Lodi  ......1620  1529 

Woodbridge   426  438 

Victor   220  301 

Acampo   343  328 

Armstrong   25  2 

Lockeford  .  .10  25 

Kingdom  . .  0  1 

Clements      6  19 

Blacklands    239  216 

Norton   19  30 

Ampere   96  77 

Woodlake    8  3 

Kenefick   4  2 

Harte    4  30 

Brack    34  188 

Thornton   6  6 

Pioneer   0  60 

3066  3255 

On  an  average  1000  crates  are 
loaded  into  a  car.  With  each  crate 
selling  at  an  average  of  $1.15,  f.  o.  b. 
New  York,  the  gross  amount  paid  by 
Easterners  for  the  table  fruit  amoutrt- 
ed  to  $3,745,500.  Deducting  all  ex- 
pense, the  growers  cleared  30  cents 
each  on  the  3,255,(XX)  crates,  or  a  net 
profit  of  $976,500. 

The  grapes  that  could  not  be  sent 
to  the  Eastern  market,  or  37,145  tons, 
were  sold,  to  the  local  wineries  for 
$445,740.  This  with  the  $976,500  ob- 
tained from  the  Eastern  market, 
gives  the  local  vineyardists  a  net 
profit  of  $1,422,240. 

Local  grape  men  believe  that  had 
there  been  enough  cars  to  haul  all  of 
northern  San  Joaquin  county's  im- 
mense crop  East,  a  glutted  market 
would  have  been  the  result. 

Honey  and  syrups  instead  of  sugar 
will  make  our  victory  just  as  sweet — 
and  bring  it  much  sooner. 


Mows  the  Time 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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to  get  in  your  dormant  or 
winter  spraying.  If  done 
properly — this  will  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  certain 
insect  and  fungus  enemies; 
will  clean  your  trees  and 
soften  the  bark;  and  will 
keep  the  trees  in  better 
health, vigor  and  f  ruitfulness. 
For  this  purpose  there  is 
nothing  so  effective  as 

Crude  Oil 
Emulsion 

Remember—  Universal  Orchard 
Sprays  are  made  by  us  from  the 
finest  materials,  imder  expert  su 
pervision.  They  are  quick  and 
sure.  And — they  penetrate. 

Among  the  other  sprays  manu- 
factured or  distributed  by  us  are; 

Dormant  Soluble  Oil 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
"Triumph"  for  Citrus  Trees 
Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Miscible  Oil  No.  1  for  Olires 
Miscible  Oil  No.  2  for  Tkrips 

Order  now — don't  wait  nntfl  your 
trees  are  laden  vdth  deadly  insects. 

Never  hesitate  to  write  our  Serv- 
ice Department — in  charge  of  Paul 
YL  Jones,  Elxpert  Entomologist.  His 
advice  is  dependable— and  it's 
yours  free, 

IraecUclJe  Dtpattmtid 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &.  Co. 

3S0  California  Sirsat 

San  Francisco 
816  Higcins  BiuUIas 
La»  Ansales 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


CANN'S 

Seed  Potatoes 


Certified  under  State  law  In- 
spection. Cleanest  and  best  seed 
potatoes  you  can  buy. 

Twenty-one  different  varie- 
ties. 

Sure  to  grow — and  produce 
big  crops  of  the  choicest  pota- 
toes. 

Oregon  -  grown.  Ready  for 
December  delivery. 

POTATO  CATALOG  FREE  —  Tells 
yon   all  uboot  potatoes  and  potato 

ARTHUR  CANN 

SEEDSMAN, 
198  8.  First,         San  Jose,  Calif. 


Washington,  Idaho, 
Oregon 

THE  following  reports  of  crop 
conditions  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west are  made  by  agents  of  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 
up  to  December  IS,  1917: 

Eastern  Washington  and  Northern 
Idaho— Very  little  improvement  on 
wheat  conditions.  There  has  been 
very  little  rain  in  general.  Much  in- 
terest is  shown  in  corn  for  the  com- 
ing year.  The  recent  corn  show  held 
in  Spokane  has  proved  what  can  be 
done  with  this  crop.  Many  farmers 
who  a  few  years  ago  ridiculed  corn 
growing  are  now  devoting  their 
farms  exclusively  to  this  crop. 

The  potato  situation  is  growing 
serious.  Few  growers  are  putting 
their  crop  on  the  market,  feeling  that 
they  must  hold  for  high  prices.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  consumer  reducing 
his  wants,  all  of  which  means  loss  to 
the  grower  later  on.  Producers  of 
milk  are  combining  and  will  them- 
selves distribute  their  product  to  the 
consumer  as  the  present  price  of  16 
cents  retail  per  quart  is  prohibitive. 
The  new  method  will  enable  the  con- 
sumer to  buy  his  milk  at  10  cents  per 
quart-  Apples  are  all  marketed  and 
brought  a  high  price.  Culls  bringing 
40  per  cent  more  than  in  preceding 
years. 

Western  Washington — Potatoes 
quoted  at  $35  to  $40  per  ton,  with  the 
greater  proportion  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmers  owing  to  car  shortage. 
The  oat  crop  sold  for  from  $40  to 
$50  a  ton  which  has  given  unusual 
encouragement  to  increase  oat  acre- 
age the  coming  year.  Hay  and  cattle 
feed  is  very  high  but  nevertheless  the 
prices  secured  for  milk  and  butt€r  are 
leaving  a  large  margin  for  the  pro- 
ducer. Hay  is  quoted  at  $28  per  Ion; 
butter  fat  54  cents  per  pound. 

Western  Oregon — Another  week  of 
favorable  weather  has  just  passed. 
This  is  very  good  news  as  it  means 
more  fall  plowing,  and  a  larger  winter 
wheat  acreage.  The  rainy  season  is 
about  due  and  when  it  once  sets  in 
very  little  can  be  done  until  spring. 

San  Bernardino  Spuds 

BY  ITS  president,  D.  M.  Cooley, 
the  San  Bernardino  Valley 
Produce  Association  makes  the 
following  report  on  potato  production 
m  that  section  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

"The  total  acreage  planted  for  our 
fall  crop  of  potatoes  was  2713  acres, 
the  total  estimated  yield,  10,902,700 
pounds,  or  two  tons  per  acre.  To  say 
the  least,  this  shows  a  remarkably  poor 
yield.  We  have  the  report  from  some 
districts  where  the  acreage  was  large 
and  the  yield  running  less  than  10 
sacks  per  acre.  The  estimate  was 
very  carefully  made  by  the  men  in  the 
field,  was  then  revised  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
and  we  find  our  partial  failure  due  to 
the  following  causes:  Forty  per  ceir 
of  the  light  yield  is  due  to  poor  seed, 
30  per  cent  is  due  to  the  lack  of  ex- 
perience and  30  per  cent  is  due  to 
the  unusual  hot  weather  during  the 
summer,  lack  of  proper  irrigation,  and 
the  extremely  early  frost. 

"We  estimate  that  2,000,000  pounds 
will  be  required  for  our  spring  plant- 
ing and  that  a  large  quantity  will  ' 
necessary  to  feed  our  people  during 
the  months  that  the  potatoes  can  be 
properly  conserved.  After  deducting 
seed  and  the  necessary  amount  for 
home  consumption,  we  will  have,  in 
round  numbers,  200  cars  to  export." 


Spray  Now! 


Clean  up  your  trees!  Rid  them  of  moss  and  scale!  Go 
after  big  crops  of  good  fruit!  Growers  all  over  this 
State  are  busy  with  their  winter  spraying — and  these 
are  the  growers  who  will  get  the  money  in  harvest 
time.  If  you  haven't  a  good  sprayer — pick  from  the 
complete  line  of 

BEAN  Power  Sprayer 

Built  in  a  variety  of  sizes  from  the  sturdy,  efficient 
little  one-man,  one-horse  Bean  Eureka  to  the  big  Bean 
Giant  Triplex,  which  supplies  several  lines  of  hose. 

All  are  BEAN  QUALITY  through  and  through— It's 
simply  a  matter  of  how  large  your  orchard  is. 

You'll  get  Bean  dependability — reliability — efficiency 
— sturdlness — In  any  Bean  outfit  you  buy. 
•        Better  see  your  nearest  Bean  dealer  at  once — or  send 
the  coupon  to  us  without  delay.   The  quicker  you  clean 
up  your  trees  the  better. 

You  can't  afford  to  miss  any  clear  weather  until  the 
work  is  done. 


BEAN  SPRAT  rCMP  CO., 

226  West  Julian  St..  San  Jose.  Calif. 

Gentlemen — Please  send  me  your  catalog  on  the 
POWER  SPRAYERS  ACCESSORIES 
UAND  PUMPS  SPRAY  MATERIALS 

Name   

Address   


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 
225  West  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


How  will  it  Work  in  the  Field? 

The  first  cost  of  a  spray-rig  is  not  the  only 

feature  to  consider.    Nor  do  good  looks 

make  it  a  good  sprayer.  What  you  want 

to  know  is  — How  will  it  work  in  the  field? 

Will  it  do  everything  you  expected 
and  paid  your  money  for  ? 

The  FIELD- OSPRAYMO 

Sprayers  are  built  primarily  to  give  years  of  service.  They 
have  dependable  PUMPS  and  engines,  strong  frames,  sturdy 
tanks,  efficient  agitators.  They  are  good  sprayers  first.  Their 
"snug"  appearance  is  more  or  less  incidental — Insist  on^the 
OSPRAYMO  TRADEMARK 

^OUR  1918  free" CATALOG 

r-  -  -  '  ^ 

shows  the  complete  line  in  detail  ^ Write  for  it  today.    For  ten  cents  we  will 

include  the  handsome  Spray-    FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

ing  Guide  'Why  and^^^^^a^HBHMM^^^^^^^  Dcpt  IM 
How  of  Orchard.^^^^B|^^^^2S^^^^^B^^^^^_  ELMIRA, 

N.  Y. 
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yield  best  when  planted  in  Decern- 
ber  and  January.  They  will  do 
well  even  if  planted  later,  for  they 
are  field-grown  and  soil-tested — 
strong  and  hardy — full  of  germin- 
ating power. 

Onion  seeds  are  no  good  if  more 
than  a  year  old.  When  you  buy 
Morse's  Onion  Seeds  you  are  sure 
of  getting  fresh  ones  grown  on  the 
Morse  farms.  The  same  high  qual- 
ity found  in  these  onions  is  found 
in  Morse's  other  seeds  for  field  and 
garden — from  every  day  kinds  to 
the  choicest — by  the  dime  packet 
or  carload  lot. 

This  year  of  all  years,  when  prices  for 
your  farm  products  will  be  so  high,  you 
can't  afiora  to  gamble  with  poor  seed. 
Buy  Morse's  and  be  sure  of  the  best. 


Write  now  for  quotations  on  onions, 
alfalfa,  and  other  field  crops. 
The  Morse  1918  Garden  Guide  is  ready- 
accurate  information  about  seeds,  plant- 
ing, culture  and  vegetables.  Your  copy 
wul  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

739  Front  Street  San  Francuco 


AT  the  recent  San  Francisco  Land  Show 
Everett  HoUiday  of  Ukiah, California, 
won  the  first  prize  for  onions  grown 
from  Morse's  Seeds. 


.TIRES 


There's  s  way  to  obtain  tUgb-flxade  tir« 
at  mana£acttircrB*  prices.  Write  and  we'U 
teH  yoo.  Fleshly  made  tires,  every  one 

Guaranteed  6000  MUea 

(No seconds).  All siies, non.«kid or olalo. 
Shipped  prepaid  on  approval  Tm» 
saving  on  guaranteed  quality  wUl 
open  your  eyes.  State  size  tires  used. 

SERVICE  mo  EQUiniEiiT  eoRrouTtoii 


Florida  Muck  Land 
Richest  on  Earth 

DwoniiMised  vegetation  of  centuries. 
Exceptional  traot  of  400  acres  in  Central 
Florida  for  nale.  Adjoining;  lands  pro- 
duced 100  hnshelH  corn  and  90  l)Brrel8 
early  potatoes  per  acre.  No  fertlUier 
nsed.  Weeds  Brow  fifteen  feet  lii|rh. 
Tract  Is  offered  at  absurdly  low  fleore  for 
quick  sale.  Photo  of  crops  and  descrip- 
tion free.  K.  I>.  Moss,  Saint  Aucnistlne, 
Florida. 


Valuable  Books 
on  Poultry 

Poultry  Breeding  anil  Management— By  James 

Dryden.  Tliis  book  is  written  for  the  man  or 
nnman  on  the  farm  Kho  Is  Interested  primarily 
In  makinB  poultry  pay.  The  author's  experi- 
menls  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  which 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  phenomenal 
strains  of  layers,  among  them  a  number  cf  hens 
with  records  of  300  eggs  In  a  year,  and  seteral 
with  records  of  more  than  a  thousand  eggs  in 
leas  than  six  years'  laying,  as  well  as  chapters 
on  systems  of  poultry  farming,  housing,  feeding 
and  Incubation,  are  fully  treated.  Illustrated. 
514x7',4  Inches.    416  pages.    Cloth.    Net  $1.60. 

Living  From  Egga  aid  Poultry— By  H.  W. 
Brown.  The  author  addresses  his  remarks  en- 
tirely to  l>eglnner8  in  the  business  who  hare  a 
limited  amount  of  capital  and  experience.  Un- 
usual attention  is  given  to  the  small,  but  Im- 
portant, details,  from  hatching  time  to  the  time 
the  produce  la  marketed.  Illustrated.  188  pages. 
5x7  Inches.    Net,  7Se. 

Address  Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Building. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Wheatless  Chicken  Feed 

PR.^CTICALLY  the  only  wheat 
obtainable  on  the  market  today 
is  what  is  known  as  wheat 
screenings.  This  tnakes  excellent  poul- 
try feed  when  obtainable,  but  the  de- 
mand far  exceeds  the  supply. 

We  have  found  one  of  the  best 
wheatless  rations  to  be  as  follows: 

Eighty  pounds  cracked  corn  or 
cracked  milo,  and  20  pounds  of  oats 
mixed  well  to  make  up  the  scratch 
feed.  The  dry  mash  consists  of  100 
pounds  of  bran,  100  pounds  mealed 
alfalfa  or  cut  clover,  100  pounds  of 
middlings,  and  40  pounds  of  beef 
or  fish  scraps. 

The  scratch  grain  is  fed  both  morn- 
ing and  evening.  The  mash  may  be 
fed  either  dry  or  wet  or  both  methods 
may  be  used.  It  may  be  put  be- 
fore the  fowls  at  all  times  by  using 
self  feeding  hoppers,  and  in  addition 
some  of  it  may  be  fed  at  noon  wet — 
all  the  fowls  will  clean  up  in  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  Alfalfa  meal  and  cut 
clover  are  excellent  feeds  to  be  used 
in  cheapening  any  ration,  and  they 
take  the  place  of  green  foods  very 
satisfactorily. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  secure  mid- 
dlings the  following  mash  ration  may 
be  used:  100  pounds  of  fcran,  100 
pounds  of  corn  meal  or  milo  meal,  100 
pounds  a^alfa  meal,  and  50  pounds 
meat  scraps  or  30  pounds  each  of 
fish  and  meat  scraps. 

These  rations  are  especially  for 
winter  use.  In  the  summer  time  fowls 
are  generally  able  to  forage  all  the 
green  food  necessary  and  are  also 
able  to  obtain  a  large  amount  of  any 
protein  necessary  in  the  form  of  in- 
sects. This  is  especially  true  of 
chickens  that  have  access  to  a  range. 
Birds  that  are  penned  throughout  the 
year  will  need  these  different  food 
elements  furnished  them  at  all  times. 
It  is  just  as  necessary  and  helpful 
to  use  a  variety  of  feeds  in  making 
up  a  poultry  ration  as  a  variety  of 
foods  for  human  consumption.  It 
whets  the  appetite,  gives  the  poultry 
a  chance  to  choose  the  kind  of  grain 
they  want  to  some  extent,  and  serves 
generally  to  keep  them  in  a  better 
physical  condition. 

The  rations  given  may  be  changed 
to  include  the  grains  available  in  any 
community.  The  only  care  needed 
being  to  use  the  different  grains  in 
the  right  proportion  to  make  a  bal- 
anced ration. — C.  R.  Adamson. 

A  Good  Hen  Record 

ONCE  in  a  while  Orchard  and 
Farm  hears  of  a  good  hen  rec- 
ord that  shows  the  poultryman 
has  got  his  system  down  to  brass 
tacks.  Charles  E.  Edmondson  of 
Tulare  County,  Cal.,  began  to  keep 
a  close  record  of  his  150  hens  on 
October  1,  1915.  He  wanted  to  know 
exactly  what  they  were  costing  him 
and  what  profit  there  was  in  the  game. 
He  did  not  take  alfalfa  feed  into  ac- 
count, as  its  cost  was  practically 
nothing  for  the  fowls,  and  the  only 
charge  for  feed  was  $98  paid  for  a, 
wagon  load  of  corn. 

For  the  11  months  ending  August 
1,  his  books  showed  the  following 
receipts:  Eggs  sold  to  Tulare  Co- 
operative P  o  u  1  t,r  y  Association 
$279.91:  100  pullets  raised  at  50  cents 
each,  $50.00;  poultry  and  eggs  con- 
sumed at  home,  $25.  Total  income 
$354.91.    Total  net  income  $256.91. 

At  that  rate  the  income  for  1000 
hens  would  have  been  over  $1700  for 
the  11  months  or  about  $1850  a  year. 


Mangels  Killed  Hens 

FOR  the  welfare  of  our  brother 
poultrymen  I  would  like  to  give 
a  warning  to  the  users  of 
mangels  or  cow  beets  as  a  green  food 
for  mangels  of  this  year's  growth 
contain  injurious  acids  that  are  fatal 
to  layers  or  poultry  in  general.  My 
first  feeding  of  mangels  caused  a  gen- 
eral diarrhea  among  all  birds  that 
were  so  fed,  leaving  a  yellowish  comb 
and  face.  After  a  severe  cathartic 
they  came  round  all  right.  I  never 
dreamed  it  was  caused  by  the 
mangels,  so  the  second  feeding  caused 
the  same  effect,  leaving  me  with  ten 
birds.  A  postmortem  showed  all  the 
interior  in  good  order,  except  the  gall, 
which  was  three  times  its  natural 
size. 

Having  a  few  young  culls  on  the 
place  I  decided  to  experiment  with 
them  and  the  mangels,  so  I  selected 
three,  put  them  in  separate  runs  and 
to  each  gave  mangels.  To  pen  No.  1, 
I  gave  mangels  that  were  grown  on 
my  place.  To  No.  2,  I  gave  mangels 
that  were  grown  by  a  neighbor,  and 
to  No.  3  was  given  mangels  that  were 
grown  twenty  miles  from  my  place. 
All  had  the  same  effect.  I  lost  two 
birds  out  of  three.  All  mangels 
seemed  to  be  fully  matured  and 
looked  healthy  and  sound. — T.  P. 

Underfeeding  Pullets 

UNDERFEEDING  pullets  in 
winter  is  usually  due  to  excess 
of  care  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  too  fat  to  lay. 

It  is  better  to  feed  the  birds  all 
that  they  will  eat  of  a  substantial 
ration  furnishing  in  proper  variety 
the  food  elements  required,  taking 
care  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for 
as  much  exercise  as  will  keep  thetn  in 
good  condition  under  heavy  feeding. 

While  pullets  remain  on  range  the 
only  changes  in  diet  usually  neces- 
sary as  cool  weather  comes  on  are 
to  increase  the  quantities  of  food 
given,  especially  corn  and  corn  prod- 
ucts, and  if  green  food  on  the  range 
is  running  short,  to  supply  what  is 
required  to  make  up  the  shortage. 

Canned  Chicken 

A GOOD  way  to  handle  the  chick- 
ens to  be  used  on  the  table  is 
to  can  them.  This  can  be  done 
at  any  convenient  time  or  when  they 
have  reached  the  desired  size.  Draw 
as  soon  as  killed,  wash  carefully  and 
cool.  Cut  into  convenient  sections, 
place  in  wire  baskets  or  cheesecloth 
and  boil  till  meat  can  be  pulled  from 
bones.  Remove  meat  from  boiies; 
pack  closely  into  glass  jars;  fill  jars 
with  hot  liquid  after  it  has  been 
boiled  down  one-half;  add  one  level 
teaspoonful  of  salt  per  quart  of  meat 
for  seasoning;  partially  seal  jars;  set 
on  a  rack  in  a  vessel  with  water 
enough  to  cover  jar  one  inch  and 
boil  three  hours,  then  seal  tight. 


Comfortable  barns  keep  dairy  cows 
warm  far  more  cheaply  than  high- 
priced  feed. 


The  cantaloupe  yield  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley  of  Arizona  last  year 
was  approximately  1300  carloads  from 
3000  acres.  Cantaloupes  from  the  Salt 
River  Valley  are  famous,  finding  a 
ready  sale  in  all  the  large  cities  from 
Denver  to  New  York.  Farmers  say 
the  acreage  will  be  increased  next 
year. 

Using  the  production  of  1913  as  a 
basis,  the  French  sugar  beet  crop 
for  1917  is  short  67.9  per  cent  or 
148,000,000  bushels.  This  heavy  loss 
to  the  resources  of  France  explains 
her  desperate  need  for  sugar  and  her 
dependence  on  imports. 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  qpin  easily  dou- 
ble his  profits  by  dotibling  the  egrs 
production  of  his  hens.  A  Kcientlflc 
tonic  has  been  discovered  that  re- 
vitalizes the  flocic  and  makes  hens 
work  all  the  time.  The  tonic  is  called 
"More  Eggs."  Give  your  hens  a  few 
cents'  worth  oiT  "More  Eggs"  and  you 
will  be  amazed  and  delighted  with  re- 
sults. A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  produc- 
tion of  eggs,  so  If  you  wish  to  try 
this  great  profit-maker,  write  B,  J. 
Reefer,  poultry  expert,  3771  Reefer 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who  will 
send  you  a  season's  supply  of  "More 
Eggs  "  Tonic  for  $1.00  (prepaid).  So 
confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results 
that  a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees 
if  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied 
your  dollar  will  be  returned  on  re- 
quest and  the  "More  Eggs"  cost  you 
nothing.  Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask 
Mr.  Reefer  for  his  Free  Poultry  book 
that  tells  the  experience  of  a  man 
who  has  made  a  ifortune  out  of  poul- 
try. 


Bargains!  Bargains! 

Mandy  Lee  Incubators 

We  are  sellins  out  our  line  of 
Mandy  Lee  Incubators.  While  they 
last  we  will  offer  the  140-egg  Mandy 
Lee  Incubator  for  flfi.OO,  f.  cr.  b.  Loa 
Angeles.  These  machines  are  a  snap 
at  this  price.  SLx  patented  and  dis- 
tinctive features.  Absolute  satlsfac* 
tlon  guaranteed.  A  few  of  the  other 
sizes  for  sale.  WHITE  FOR  CATA- 
LOG. 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling  Company 
913  East  Third  Street,  Ixm  Anselea. 


Daily  Egg  Record 

FREE 

Our  1918  Record  Ready  for 
mailing  In  December.  We 
want  you  to  have  a  copy. 
Send  a  postal  today  to 

Golden  Eagle  Milling  Co. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Ztk  COULSONS  EGG  FOOD 

V    AflGREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
^STfuLI  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
^^SAw'CHICKENS  TROM 
^"^^■^  "HELL  TO  MARKET" 


Baby  Chicks 

Krom    Forriey'i    F«mi>u»  Hetry 

Lt}iiiK  Stroln  of 
SINGLE   COMB    WHITE  LEO- 
HORNS:  tt4  per   100:   165  va 
SOO:   $120  per  1000. 

JohnF.Foraey.^ia? 


BOOKS  ON 
POULTRY 

Poultry  Fcrdiae  wl  FattrDinK — By  O.  B. 

riake.  A  hundbook  on  the  standard 
and  Improved  methods  of  fcedlnic  and 
marketinK  aU  kinds  of  poultry,  cover- 
ing all  branches.  Including  chickens, 
broilers,  capons,  turkeys,  water  fowl: 
how  to  feed  under  various  conditions, 
and  for  different  purposes.  Illustrated" 
IGO  pages.    6x7  V4  Inches.     Cloth,  60c. 

Foultr)'  \rchltectiir*— Hy  O.  B.  Flske.  A 

treatise  on  poulu-j-  buildings  of  all 
grades,  styles  and  classes,  and  their 
proper  location,  coops,  additions,  and 
special  construction;  alt  practical  In 
design,  and  reasonable  In  cost.  Over 
100  illturtrattons.  12S  pasea.  5x7 
Inches.    Cloth,  BOc. 

Address   Orchard   and   Farm,  Examiner 
Building.  Los  Angelea.  Cml. 
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•lick,  clean 
3d  fast  at  low 

Bis  mone? 
'clearing  land  for  others. 
The  Herculea  bie  Free 
Book  contains  DOtled 
down  experience  of  26 
f  eara  of  land  clearing, 
otampa  polled  at  three 
cenU  to  five  cents  each. 

Hercules  Portable 

VmUmiltd  GmnaHltt 

f  Solid  ««1  bed  pl»tf .  broad  steel 
heels.  The  marvel  ot  the  aze.  Get 
V  our  special  low  introductory  oHet 
/  on  this  new  machine  that  we  can  cove 
f  with  an  unlimited  guarantee. 

Writt  laday 
HERCULES  MFG.  ro 
1174  26th  St.,  CentWYlllt,!*. 


Get  Hercules 

Big  Book 


/FREE 


ilels  Gultir,  Mandolin. 
W     Nawtllan  Guitar  or  Cornat 

Tea.  abflolutel;  free  to  first  pupils 
in  each  locality.  We  have  thp  most 
wondertal,  now,  system  for  learninf;  by 
mail  to  play  by  noto.  Piano,  Organ.  Violio, 
i  Uaodolin.  GaiUr,  Ukulele.  Hawaiian  QiU- 
I  tar  orComet.  Verysmall  chargefor  lessons 
'  only  ezpons«.    We  guarantee  success  or  no 
Cbarre.   Oomplote  out^t  free.    Write  now.    Ko  obligations. 
SHav^Hand  School  of  NlualO)  Dopt.  274  •  Chloago*  III. 


SELF- OILING  WINDMILL 

With    INCLOSED  MOTOR 
KMpin^  OUT  DUST  am^  ^AIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 
SPtASH  OIUNC 

SYSTEM        i^sXX^IIIf/yjOfFS    Constantly  Flooding 

Every  Bearing  With 
Oil.MakesltPumpIn 

OIL  SUPPLY  ■^//m-^^v 

REPLENISHED  ^/>l3i\!iK^\s7    And  Prevents Ww 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 
DOUBLE  GEARS  —  £acli  Carrying  Half  the  lott 
Every  feature  desirable  In  a  windmill  In  the' 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps —Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods  — Steel  Frame  Saws 
Wiin  AERMOTOR  CO.  2S00  12th  St.Chicaoo 


PIPE 


IRRIGKTION 
DRAINAGE 
CULVERTS 
I  SEWERAGE 

CROCKER  BLDQ.Sm  FRANCISCO/ 

»jORjJS^JNWLN^^^=r 


9  CORDS  IN  lO  HOURS 


nOHlHlH.  It's  nve  OF  THB  WOODS.  SsTMwnejsM 
tMkMka.  Send  lor  rUB  catalOK  No.  B96thowlos  lowptic* 
ud  latest  Improvements.   First  order  irets  agency. 

(Wtai  Sm^  MmMm  C*.,  Ill  Wntiiairiiu  St,  Ckic«a.a 


5  Cents  an  Acre,  Cash 

Texas  sciiool  lands  for  sale  br  the  StaU  at  S2  an 
•ci«.  Sc  an  acre  caah,  and  no  more  for  40  ;ear«.  but 
S  per  cent  interest:  send  6c  postage  for  further  infor- 
■aUon.  INVESTOR  PUB.  CO.. 

Dent  1.  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


Culture — By  Qlenn  C.  Sevey.  A  prac- 
tical treatise  on  the  production  and  mar- 
keting; o(  beans.  The  only  book  on  the  sub- 
ject Net,  SOc.  Addrae  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Bsamlncr  BuUdlnr,  Loa  Angelei,  Cal. 


Right  Soil  Blasting 

THE  blasting  of  soil  may  be  in- 
tensive tillage  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  or  it  may  be  just 
soil  blasting.  The  difference  lies 
somewhat  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  done,  but  it  also  hinges  con- 
siderably on  the  kind  of  explosive 
that  is  used.  Some  that  are  on  the 
market  will  give  excellent  results; 
others  may  even  pack  the  soil  and 
create  cavities  underground. 

The  powder  for  profitable  soil 
blasting  is  one  that  will  apply  its 
strength  so  slowly  that  it  will  raise 
a  mass  of  earth,  which  then  crumbles 
and  cracks  apart  as  the  gases  pene- 
trate it.  The  powder  that  should  not 
be  used  for  the  purpose  is  the  kind 
that  applies  its  strength  so  violently 
that  the  earth  for  a  foot  or  so  on 
all  sides  of  the  charge  is  pulverized, 
while  that  beyond  a  foot  or  so  is  left 
largely  undisturbed,  or  at  best  is 
merely  split  in  three  or  four  places. 
Powder  of  the  latter  class  is  the 
straight  nitro-glycerine  product  which 
at  the  present  time  is  so  high  in  price. 
Of  the  former  class,  there  is  first  of 
all  farm  powder  of  the  ammonia 
type  and  of  low  percentage. 

When  soil  blasting  is  done  with  the 
wrong  explosive  the  effect  is  a  good 
deal  the  same  as  when  it  is  done  in 
ground  too  wet.  The  opposite  result 
from  that  desired  is  secured,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  The  rule  for  determin- 
ing ground  condition  is  to  take  a 
sample  from  a  couple  of  feet  down 
and  squeeze  it  in  the  hand.  If  it 
crumbles  between  the  fingers  it  is 
dry  enough  to  blast;  if  it  packs  under 
the  pressure,  it  is  too  damp. 

California  is  dotted  with  lands  that 
ought  to  be  broken  up  by  explosives. 
First  of  all  there  are  the  recognized 
hardpan  areas,  such  as  prevail  in  some 
of  the  best  apple  sections.  This  hard- 
pan  soil  is  not  poor.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  more  than  ordinarily  fertile  when 
water  is  given  a  chance  to  penetrate 
and  to'  remain  in  capillary  form. 
Without  being  broken  such  lands  are 
nearly  worthless,  but  with  proper  deep 
breaking  they  are  among  the  most 
productive  in  the  entire  Pacific  Coast 
country. 

Another  type  of  soil  that  should  be 
broken  is  the  artificial  hardpan  formed 
by  irrigation  throughout  several  years. 
The  soil  first  becomes  clogged  then 
lightly  cements.  The  result  is  that 
it  will  not  take  irrigation  water,  or 
permit  the  movement  of  capillary 
water. 

In  any  soil  where  trees  are  to  be 
planted,  it  pays  to  break  up  their  beds 
before  they  are  set  out.  That  is  the 
last  good  tillage  the  ground  will  re- 
ceive for  a  generation.  Conditions  a 
couple  of  feet  down  may  be  bad  for 
the  roots.  The  blasting  will  correct 
them.  The  cost  of  the  operation  is 
exceedingly  little,  when  compared 
with  the  potential  value  of  the  trees. 

Whatever  the  blasting  may  be  for 
— apples,  bean  land,-  truck  land  or 
what  not — it  must  be  done  with  suit- 
able powder  and  when  the  ground  is 
in  proper  condition.  The  handbook 
of  the  powder  maker  is  specific  on 
these  points,  and  should  be  studied. 


If  the  hogs  get  a  taste  for  poultry 
about  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  keep 
the  chickens  away  from  them.  Occa- 
sionally a  young  hog  can  be  broken 
of  the  habit  by  keeping  it  isolated 
from  the  poultry  for  a  time,  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  conquer  the 
habit  in  an  older  animal. 


The  only  thing  that  an  automobile 
owner  should  put  into  the  battery  is 
distilled  water.  Putting  acid  into  the 
battery  makes  the  solution  too  strong 
and  causes  violent  action  which  soon 
destroys  the  plates. 


These  tools  do  the  *^ 
work  of  3  to  6  men 


a.  fYT> 


New 
72-page 
Catalog,  free!'' 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  In  ' 
action  and  describes  over 
53  toots.  Including  Seeders. 
Wheel-Hoe,  Horse-Hoes.  Har- 
rows, Orchard-,  Beet-  and  Pivot- 
Wheel  Riding  Cultlvalon.  Wriu 
for  U  todayl 


Planet  Jr.1 


One  man  can  cultivate  3  to  6  times  the  usual  acreage  with 
Planet  Jr  implements.    They  are  so  designed  and  constructed 
that  with  greatest  ease  they  do  thorough,  rapid  cultivation. _  You 
save  time,  labor,  money,  cut  down  living  expenses,  and  increase 
the  food  supply. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Doable  and  Single 
^J^heel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  from  smallest 
i^up  to  peas  and  beans,  in  hills  or  in  drills,  rolls  down  and  marks  next  row 
^atone  passage,  and  enables  you  to  cultivate  up  to  two  acres  a  day  all 
^through  the  season.   A  double  and  single  wheel  hoe  io  one.  Straddles' 
^crops  till  20  inches  high,  then  works 
.between  them.    Steel  frame  and 
^14  inch  steel  wheels.   A  splendid 
^combination  for  the  family  gar- 
^den,  onion  grower,  or  large 
gardener. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  is  the  highest  type  of  single-wheel  hoe 
made.    It  is  a  hand-made  machine  whose  light  durable 
construction  enables  a  man,  woman,  or  boy  to  do  the  1 
^^M^^^  cultivation  in  a  garden  in  the  i 
No.  17  easiest,  quickest  and  best/ 

way.  \Vemake24styles/ 
— various  prices. 

ISLALLEN&COi 
BoziioeO 

PhiladelphU 


Successful  Fruit  Culture— By  Prof.  S.  T.  Maynard.  The  cultivation  and  propagation  of 
fruits  from  the  standpoint  of  profit.  It  covers  the  whole  subject  from  varieties  to  soil, 
marketing,  storage,  etc.  Illustrated.  Net,  $1.00.  Address  Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"I  bought 
five  boxes 

of  Eureka  Stumping  Powder  and  now  'W^^^^^^^KF^^-^// 
I  want  to  sell  a  lot  of  other  powder  ^^^^^^^^^'^■■''^^ 

that  I  have,"  writes  Rudolph  Stadeli, 
Silverton,  Ore.     "The  other  powder 

makes  me  terribly  sick  when  I  try  to  use  it,  but  Eureka  does 
not  give  me  the  least  headache." 

Eureka  Stumping  Powder  is  one  of  the  two 

<Kj^FARM  POWDERS 

^^^■^^^  STUMPING.— AORICULTUPAL 

Eureka  goes  farthest  and  costs  least  in  blasting  stumps  in 
dry  ground.  Giant  Stumping  Powder  saves  work  and  money 
in  blasting  in  wet  soils. 

Both  of  these  Giant  Farm  Powders  are  made  especially 
to  meet  Western  farm  and  orchard  conditions,  by  a 
Pacific  Coast  company,  with  50  years'  experience  —  the 
company  that  originated  all  "giant  powders."  Your  dealer 
can  supply  you;  if  he  does  not,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that 
you  get  the  genuine,  which  has  the  Giant  brand  on  every  box. 

Save  Money  on  Stpp  Blasting  TfreT  BolircoupoN 


Our  valuable  illustrated  book,  "  Better 
Stump  Removing,"  shows  you  how  to  do  it. 
Mark  and  mail  the  coupon — or  send  a  post 
card — and  we  will  give  you  this  book  and 
any  of  the  four  others  that  you  care  to  have. 
Write  now — before  you  lay  this  aside. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO..  Con. 
Home  Office :  San  Francisco 

"  fivcrytlufiff  /or  BlastifV  " 
IHstilbolots  with  masazinc  stocks  everywheie 
in  tbe  West 


■  The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con. 

I  San  Francisco 

I  SenJ  me  your  illustrated  books  on 

I  the  subjects  which  I  have  marked  X. 


Stump 
Bouldti 


Blaitlng  |  \t\ 
rBilttlng||D 


reePlwitlna 
Ditch  BiMtlna 


o 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Before  you  build 

or  remodel 
get  this  free  book 

It  will  give  you  many  ideas  that  wiU  enable 
you  to  plan  the  best  possible  arrangement  of 
your  plumbing  fixtures. 

'The  Book  of  Bathrooms'  shows  how  by  the  care' 
fill  selection  of  plumbing  fixtures,  you  can  give 
your  bathrooms  a  tone  both  artistic  and  refined 

It  is  a  fifty-six  page  book  illustrating  model  Pacific  Coast  bath- 
rooms, some  of  the  most  recent  PACIFIC  Plumbing  Fixtures,  and 
containing  many  new  and  helpful  ideas  for  the  home  builder. 

It  is  an  invaluable  book,  yet  is  free  on  request 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  Sale  by  all  Plumbers 

Main  Office! 

San  Francisco,  Portland  &  Los  Angeles 
Taetories 

Richmond  »  San  Pablo,  California  5^** 


Pull 
Stumps 
Iree 


Send  for  This 
kWonderful  One-Man  Puller 


Half  Year 
to  Pay 


and  pull  your  stumps  30  days  FREE.  One  man  alone 
I  handles  and  operates.   No  horses  needed — no  extra 
help  required— wonderful  leverage  principle  gives 
man  a  giant's  power  to  pull  big  etumps,  little  stumpe,  rotten 
and  low-cut  etumps,  tap-rooted  stumps  and  brush. 

Patented  cable  take-up  docs  away  with  windmg  up  slack 

I    I  mi       .  _   _.1   lAnnnna    innmnan    tViA  DTKMwl 


  Three  epeeda — when  etump  lowens  increase  the  epeed 

and  save  time.  Works  in  any  position.   Easily  remoTed  on  ita 


cable. 

andef    .. 

bi£  broad  wheels. 


Can  be  reversed  under  Btrain. 


Tfirsfin 


One 
Man 


No  Money 

    In  Advance 

STUMP  PULLERS 

clear  an  acre  from  one  anchor.  All-steel  construction— unbreakable. 

Sent  anywhere  on  promise  to  give  puller  fair  trial.    If  satisfied 
ake  a  half  year  to  pay,  or  return  at  our  expenseand  keep  your 
money.   Priced  as  low  aa  $55.   One-man  style  or  HORSE 
POWER— all  sizes.  Three-year  guarantee,  flaw  or  no  flaw. 
Send  for  Free  Book,  Trial  Order  Blank  and  Very  Special 
Offer  made  to  one  man  in  every  community. 
Don't  E^Mi^^^l^        Write  today  I  _ 


TICKNOR  &  CO. 


Send  for  Free  Book 
343  East  Morrlion  Strnt,  Portland,  Or*. 


If  readers  of  this  publication  do  not  find  advertised  just  what 
they  are  looking  for,  write  Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  and  you  will  be  put  in  touch  with  reliable  firms 
handling  the  goods  desired. 


The  Western  Woman 


A  crowd  of  troubles  passed  him  by 

As  be  with  courage  waited. 
He  said,  "Where  do  your  troubles  fly 

When  you  are  thus  belated?" 

"We  go,"  they  said,  "to  those  who  mope. 

Who  look  oil  life  dejected, 
Who  weakly  sa.v  good-bye  to  hope — 

We  go  where  we're  expected." 


GOOD  Friends; 
A  happy  New  Year  to  you  all! 
And  why  should  we  not  look 
forward  to  happiness?  No  matter 
how  thick  and  fast  the  troubles  are 
coming  let  them  fly  by  and  go  on 
where  they  are  expected.  Let  them 
go  to  those  who  are  sure  that  the 
war  will  last  forever,  and  that  they 
are  suffering  because  of  a  meatless 
or  wheatless  day. 

It  seems  utterly  impossible  for 
most  of  us  to  realize  how  well  off 
we  are,  even  though  we  have  sent 
loved  ones  to  join  our  armies  or  have 
lost  financially  because  of  this  great 
war. 

And  if  you  are  poor  or  just  in  the 
medium  class  don't  imagine  that  you 
are  the  only  ones  that  are  saving  or 
that  are  asked  to  save.  I  know  of  a 
banquet  given  at  one  of  the  fine 
hotels  in  San  Francisco.  Twenty-six 
persons  rich  in  the  world's  goods  at- 
tended, and  just  to  show  you  that 
they  were  not  stingy  or  mean,  I  will 
tell  you  that  a  $30  tip  was  divided  be- 
tween the  two  waiters  who  served 
them. 

Out  of  these  twenty-six  people  only 
two  took  either  sugar  or  butter. 
They  declared  that  this  was  their 
daily  habit  to  let  the  sugar  bowl  and 
the  butter  dish  pass  them  by,  in  order 
to  do  their  bit  for  the  food  saving  of 
America. 

This  is  only  an  incident,  but  just  as 
I  know  this  to  be  true,  so  I  know 
that  the  farmer  or  the  poor  man  is 
not  the  only  one  to  work  and  save. 
Every  sane-minded,  decent  citizen, 
rich  or  poor,  is  doing  and  will  do 
everything  that  is  asked  of  him  by 
our  government  to  bring  about  the 
triumph  of  democracy. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 


A  Word  to  the  Wise 

If  children  object  to  taking  milk  or 
broth,  in  fact  any  liquid,  even  medi- 
cine, it  may  be  made  of  pleasure  and 
interest  to  them  to  do  so  if  they  are 
allowed  to  drink  it  through  a  straw 
or  stick  of  macaroni. 


Odds  and  Ends  of  Soap 

The  odds  and  ends  of  soap,  both 
toilet  and  laundry,  are  of  little  use 
and  are  often  wasted.  Try  tying 
them  together  in  a  piece  of  cheese 
cloth  or  any  clean  rag  and  use  in  the 
dishpan  just  as  you  would  a  cake  of 
soap  for  washing  dishes. 

They  make  a  fine  lather  and  are 
useful  to  the  last  crumb. 


Indian  Pudding 

Scald  the  cornmeal  in  boiling  milk 
and  stir  in  salt  and  brown  sugar  or 
molasses — some  molasses  to  give 
good  color — two  beaten  eggs,  a  good 
tablespoon  of  butter,  seeded  raisins 
and  milk  to  make  a  fairly  stiff  bat- 
ter. Stir  several  times  while  baking 
and  add  more  milk  if  it  seems  to  bake 
too  dry.  Bake  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Molasses  does  not  mean  re- 
fined syrup,  but  good  New  Orleans 
black-strap. 


What  You  Are  Asked  to  Do 

The  men  of  the  allied  nations  are 
^fighting.    They  are  not  on  the  farms. 
The   production   of   food   by  these 
countries  has  therefore  been  greatly 
reduced. 

We  must  send  wheat  and  use  the 
corn  ourselves.  The  alliei  have  not 
the  mills  for  grinding  corn,  and  corn- 
meal  is  not  durable  enough  to  be 
shipped   in  large  quanities. 

Just  so  we  must  also  send  meat, 
butter,  condensed  milk  and  sugar. 


that  flies  opposite  the  German  one  is 
by  proxy  the  American  flag,  and  that 
the  armies  fighting  in  our  defense 
under  these  flags  cannot  be  main- 
tained through  this  winter  unless 
there  is  food  enough  for  them  and 
for  their  women  and  children  at 
home.  There  can  only  be  food 
enough  if  America  provides  it.  And 
America  can  only  provide  it  by  the 
personal  service  and  patriotic  co-oper- 
ation of  all  of  us. 


Nursery  Plum  Pudding 

Take  a  loaf  of  raisin  bread,  wrap 
in  a  clean  cloth  and  place  in  colander 
to  steam.  It  will  take  about  an  hour, 
but  can  be  steamed  over  something 
else  that  is  boiling. 

Serve  with  sweet  sauce.  This  is  a 
very  cheap  pudding,  nutritious  and 
pa-latable. 


Remember  not  to  try  doing  too 
many  things  at  once.  As  Prentice 
Mulford  said:  "You  can't  bake  a 
johnnycake  and  mend  the  "hicken 
coop  at  the  same  time."  Ine  folks 
that  expect  others  to  draw  a  circle 
with  one  hand  and  a  straight  line 
with  the  other  never  try  it  them- 
selves. 


Salmon  Loaf 

One  can  salmon,  minced  and  with 
bones  removed;  4  or  5  crackers  and 
3  slices  of  bread  crftsts  rolled  fine; 
milk  enough  to  soften;  1  egg,  %  tea- 
spoon each  of  sage,  pepper  and  salt. 
Form  in  loaf  and  place  pieces  of  but- 
ter on  top.  Bake  in  oven  about  one- 
half  hour. 


Tapioca  is  very  nice  cooked  with 
fruits  and  canned  peaches,  and  apri- 
cots blend  well  with  it  as  a  pudding. 

A.  contemporary  of  Rossini  said: 
"-■^n  overturned  salt  cellar  is  only  to 
to  be  feared  when  overturned  in  a 
good  dish."  Which  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  superstitious  to  remember. 

About  Calories 

tilV/f^.  I  can  tell  you  all  about 
calories  in  your  food." 

X  X  "No  you  don't  Mary  Jane. 
There  ain't  none.  The  man  I  deal 
with  keeps  everything  in  his  store 
covered  up." 

Now  I  know  that  we  are  not  all 
quite  as  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
calories  as  the  woman  in  this  little 
story,  but  perhaps  some  would  like 
to  know  the  caloric  value  of  the  foods 
they  are  eating. 

Multiply  your  normal  weight  by 
sixteen  and  eat  as  many  calories  of 
food  as  that  amount  totals.  If  you 
want  to  gain  you  eat  more  than  the 
amount:  if  you  want  to  reduce,  eat 
less.    Here  is  a  list: 

Calories 

Cereal,  cooked;  heaping  tablespoon  35 

Cereal  dry  same  amount   20 

White  or  graham  bread,  one  slice  70 

1  egg    .75 

1  ball  of  butter   .  80 

1  glass  of  milk     160 

1  glass  of  skimmed  or  buttermilk.  W 
Thickened  or  cream  soups,  plate- 
ful  •  160 

Thin  or  clear  soups,  one  cupful.. S-20 

Lean  fish,  1  tablespoonful   35 

Fat  fish,  same  amount  ....100 

Lean  meat,  1J4  ounces   70 

Fat  meat,  J4  ounce   -200 

Fat  oysters,  each    8 

Medium  baked  or  boiled  potato..  90 
Potato  mashed,  heaping  table- 
spoonful   40 

Rice,  boiled,  same  amount  ••  35 

Corn,  canned   35 

Peas    40 

Squash    20 

Banana,  whole  ••.  100 

Orange    70 

Strawberries,  saucerful    40 

Gelatine,  heaping  tablespoonful ..  160 
Ice  cream,  same  amount  135 
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/       STRONG  EYES 

Without  Glasses 


Abaolate 

-  Kye 
Comfort. 

Qrrattr  NERVE  ENERGY,  body  efnel«»y  ud 
comfort  by  uting  tba 
Matthes  System  of  Eye  Cnlture, 
It  you   luffer  from   headachM,   eyeitraln,  waw 
eyw,    burning    lldi,    nausea,    or    If   your  eyei 
trouble  you  in  any  way,  thii  wondarful  lynam 
of  oyo  culture  will  remedy  It. 
If  you  wear  glaues  you  can  dlicard  tnam  and 
hava  luah  aya  comfort  a>  you  have  neyar  before 
enjoyed. 

MATTHES  SYSTEM— curet.  for  It  ramom  the 

oauae  of  your  trouble. 
GLASSES — only  relieve,  for  (lauat  are  critchM 

and  bolster  up  ttie  eyes. 
Results  from  MATTHES  SYSTEM  are  permanent. 
Results  from  glasses  are  temporary. 
No  drugs,  operations,  no  danger,  no  difflcultlea 
with  this  helpful  system. 

It  Is  easily  understood:  Inexpensive:  prepared  by 
Dr.. Matthes,  0.  P.,  Write  today.  _ 

MATTHES  SYSTEM   PUB.  CO., 
Suite  826,  Story  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal„ 
Dear  Sir:    Send  your  free  book  on  the  MAT> 

THES  SYSTEM,  without  obligating  me  In  any 

way. 


Name 
Address 


FATTEN 

YOUR  HOGS 

To  get  fat  hogs  you've  got  to  feed 
right.  One  of  the  best  hog  foods  avail- 
able today  Is 

Cann's 
ORIENTAL  BEANS 

Imported  by  us  direct  from  China, 
where  their  merits  have  been  appre- 
ciated for  many  years.  These  beans 
are  bujc-proof  and  thrive  almost  any- 
where.    Not  affected  by  frost. 

Invaluable  also  as  a  cover  crop. 
Can  be  planted  for  their  forage  and 
later  turned  under  for  green-manuring. 

Per  lb.,  10c;  100  lbs.,  »7.00.  Write 
for  prices  on  larger  quantities. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  OF 
FORAGE3  AND  COVER  CROPS,  PO- 
TATOES, ETC. 

ARTHUR  CANN 

198  S.  First  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


too  t^£rr3slvm  Prndtgrttd  EvrrbrarHir  SlrmbtrrlmM 
We.  aw,  ;i.M.  Prepaid.   FMitnad  Inao  Ce.,  MUw,  Me. 

ONLY   3    CENTS   A  WORD. 

No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade 
you  shtnild  easily  find  a  buyer  by  running  an 
advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market  Page 
—only  3c  per  word  per  Issue.  All  ads  must 
be  In  our  office  by  the  23rd  of  the  month. 
Address  Orchard  and  Farm.  Examiner  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  California. 


THI  MORMoi 


en  you 

over  the  Salt  Lake  Route. 
'Tis  an  excellent  way,  with 
two  daily  through  trains 
to  Chicago. 

Los  Angeles  office: 
501  S.  Spring  St. 


Capitalize  the  Farmer. 

(Continued  from  Face  6.) 

automatically  keep  out  the  profiteers. 
The  price  to  the  settler  would  have 
to  be  the  value  appraised  by  fair  Gov- 
ernment appraisers. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Quick,  the  curse 
of  all  the  ordinary  "back  to  the  land" 
movements  is  the  under-capitalization 
of  the  farmer.  He  moves  upon  a 
piece  of  land,  which  needs  to  be  im- 
proved, graded,  replowed  before  he 
can  raise  anything  like  a  good  crop 
on  it.  He  tries  to  level  it,  and  raise 
crops  on  it  at  the  same  time.  His 
home  is  a  hovel.  He  pays  out  all  his 
money  in  payments  on  his  land  and 
has  no  working  capital.  Burdened 
with  mortgages  and  interest,  he  has 
no  further  local  credit.  And  un- 
der these  conditions,  he  produces  very 
poor  crops. 

How  to  Get  Farmers 

As  to  getting  farmers.  With  a 
view  to  securing  some  data  on  which 
to  base  general  plans  for  action,  a 
local  land  company  within  a  few 
weeks  mailed  to  every  farmer  in  one 
Illinois  county  a  very  bald  statement 
of  what  was  offered  on  its  lands — no 
pictures,  no  glamour,  just  a  bare 
statement.  They  enclosed  a  form  to 
be  filled  out  giving  name,  address  and 
some  information  as  to  family,  social 
needs,  amount  of  capital  and  other 
matters.  They  did  not  offer  anything 
as  attractive  as  this  present  plan — 
a  complete  farm,  with  a  good  house, 
land  all  plowed  and  ready  for  the 
seeder  at  a  low  price  and  on  40  years' 
time.  And  they  got  20  answers  from 
that  one  countv,  of  men  who  had  from 
$4000  to  $7000  capital,  and  who  said 
they  would  be  very  glad  to  move  if 
investigation  supported  their  claims. 
That  particular  county  is  said  to 
have  3000  farmers,  of  whom  about  half 
are  renters.  It  seems  obvious  that 
if  ONE  PER  CENT  of  the  farmers 
of  that  county  should  leave,  the  oth- 
ers could  somehow  close  ranks  and 
keep  up  the  production  of  the  county. 
There  are  more  than  200  such  coun- 
ties in  the  corn  belt,  from  which  at 
least  4000  "soldiers  of  the  soil"  could 
be  recruited  without  injury  to  the 
general  productiveness  —  and  that 
would  take  care  of  400,000  acres  in  the 
irrigated  regions.  If  they  borrowed 
froin  the  Federal  Banks  an  average  of 
$7000  each  it  would  mean  $28,000,000 
in  bonds — a  flea-bite  in  these  days  of 
billions. 

A  Patriotic  War  Measure 

This  matter  is  not  simply  a  sug- 
gestion of  my  own  brain.  It  was  pro- 
posed as  a  patriotic  war  measure  here 
about  two  months  ago,  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  and  approved  by  some 
men  of  more  than  local  prominence; 
has-been  considered  by  Mr.  Joyce  of 
the  Berkeley  bank,  who  does  not  seem 
to  find  in  it  any  serious  objections. 
I  believe  the  movement  can  be  organ- 
ized locally  on  a  very  high  plane  of 
patriotic  service,  and  carefully  tried 
out — and  if  it  is  found  workable,  it 
can  be  extended  on  the  same  basis  all 
over  the  West. 

The  one  thing  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  is  the  favorable  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  au- 
thorities. 

You  will  hurt  nobody's  feelings  by 
making  very  frank  and  free  comments 
upon  this  plan.  There's  no  pride  of 
authorship  behind  it — it  isn't  even  my 
plan.  The  man  who  worked  it  out  in 
most  of  its  details  has  no  land  he 
wants  to  sell,  but  he  thought  that  this 
might  be  his  patriotic  service,  to  find 
a  way  of  enlisting  acres  around  the 
colors.  Nothing  has  been  printed 
about  it,  nor  has  there  been  any  sort 
of  a  propaganda  in  its  behalf.  But  if 
it  is  good,  and  if  it  can  be  worked, 
shouldn't  it  be  put  into  effect — some- 
how? 

Yours  sincerely, 

BAILEY  MILLARD, 


"—use  foods  that  re- 
quire less  sugar" 

'J^HIS  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant recommendations  of  the 
Food  Administrator:  **In  cooking 
and  baking  use  foods  that  require 
less  sugar. 

In  other  words — use  Ghirardelli's.  Use  it 
freely  and  wisely — in  place  of  other  less 
nutritious  and  more  expensive  foods.  Not 
only  will  you  save  money  but  you  will  help 
in  food  conservation. 

Cooking  and  baking  require  less  sugar 
when  you  use  Ghirardelli's.  Because — it 
contains  in  itself  the  sweetening  flavor 
you  need.  More  than  this — it  adds  a  new 
touch  of  richness  to  your  icings,  your 
puddings  and  other  desserts. 

In  yi  lb.,  I  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tablespoonful — one  cent's  uuorth— 
makes  a  cup. 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

since  lSf2  San  Ftandaeo 


SWEET 


"Golden  State 
Limited" 


Finest  modern  equipment — entire  train, 
including  diner  and  observation  car, 
through  without  change  to  Kansas 
City  and  Chicago. 

THROUGH    STANDARD  SLEEPER 
TO  ST.  LOUIS 

Every  luxury  of  modern  travel — 

Leave   L,o»   AnRrelrs  ll:t.'>  a.  m. 

Arrive    Kansas    City   7:2.^  p.  m. 

Arrive  St.  I..oiils   7::<0  a.  m. 

Arrive   CiiicaKo   10:15  a.  m. 

Close  connections  at  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  with  limited  trains  east. 

The  "  Calif ornian" 

Another  fast  train  for  Kansas  City  and 
Chicago — 

I,eave  Los  AnseleH   3:00  p.  m. 

Arrive    Kansas    City  10:40  p.  m. 

Arrive  Cliicairo    1:45  p.  m. 

Close  connections  for  all  points  in  the 
Middle  West  and  Eastern  States, 

Southern  Pacific 


— See  the  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 
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Pretty  Costumes  and  House  Dresses 

Patterns  From  the  Best  Designers,    Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 


NOW  for  winter  costumes!  There 
are  some  very  nifty  styles 
shown  on  this  page  and  no 
doubt  my  readers  will  be  able  to  make 
some  satisfactory  selections. 

The  house  dresses  are  particularly 
attractive.  As  we  shall  probably  have 
nothing  better  to  show  next  month 
it  would  be  well  to  send  in  your  pat- 
tern orders  now. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 


1604 — Ladies'  Apron  with  or  with- 
out belt.  Cut  in  3  sizes:  Small,  med- 
ium and  large.  It  requires  4%  yards 
of  36-inch  material  for  a  medium  size. 
Price,  10  cents. 


2144 — Ladies'  House  Dress.  Cut  in 
7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  requires 
654  yards  of  36-inch  material.  The 
skirt  measures  about  Zyi  yards  at  the 
foot.    Price,  10  cents. 


2294 — Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  4  sizes: 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  Size  8  requires 
3%  yards  of  44-inch  material.  Price, 
10  cents. 


2296 — Ladies'  Dress.  Cut  in  6  sizes: 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  38  requires  6%  yards 
of  36-inch  material  for  the  dress  and 
ll/2  yards  for  the  jumper.  The  skirt 
measures  a  little  over  2  yards  at  the 
foot.    Price,  10  cents. 


2301— Child's  Under  Waist  and 
Drawers.  Cut  in  5  sizes:  4,  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  Size  10  requires  1^4 
yards  for  the  waist  and  2^4  yards  for 
the  drawers,  of  27-inch  material. 
Price,  10  cents. 


2307— A  Set  of  New  Collars.  The 
pattern  includes  all  styles  illustrated. 


It  is  cut  in  3  s'^zes:  Small,  medium 
and  large.  Size  medium  requires,  for 
No.  1,  1  yard  of  27-inch  material;  for 
No.  2,  1  yard  of  36-inch  material,  and 
for  No.  3,  \yi  yards  of  36-inch  mate- 
rial.   Price,  10  cents. 


2316 — Juniors'  Dress.  Cut  in  3  sizes: 
12,  14  and  16  years.  Size  14  requires 
5%  yards  of  44-inch  material.  Price, 
10  cents. 


2317-2313 — Ladies'  Costume.  Waist 
2317  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38.  40,  42, 
44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  Skirt 
2313  cut  in  7  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30, 
32  and  34  inches  waist  measure.  A 
medium  size  will  require  for  skirt  and 
waist  yards  of  44-inch  material. 
The  skirt  measures  2%  yards  at  the 
foot,  with  plaits  drawn  out.  TWO 
separate  patterns,  10  cents  FOR 
EACH  pattern. 


2320— Girls'  Dress  with  or  without 
jumper.  Cut  in  S  sizes:  4,  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  Size  10  requires  2^ 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  the  dress, 
and  IH  yards  for  the  jumper.  Price, 
10  cents. 


Catalogue  Notice 

Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for 
our  up-to-date  fall  and  winter  1917- 
1918  catalogue,  containing  550  designs 
of  ladies',  misses'  and  children's  pat- 
terns, a  concise  and  comprehensive 
article  on  dressmaking;  also  some 
points  for  the  needle,  illustrating 
thirty  of  the  various  simple  stitches, 
all  valuable  hints  to  the  home  dress- 
maker. 


Milk  for  hens  cannot  be  excelled 
as  a  regular  ration.  The  poultryman 
who  is  situated  so  that  he  can  get 
skim  milk  cheaply  is  fortunate. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

HerewlUi  find  c«dU,  for  which  lend  mt 

the  following  ptctenu: 

Pitt«ra  No  sue   

Pattern  No  8lM  

PUtern  No  BlM  

Be  sure  to  slTe  number  and  size.  Seod  onlen 
for  pattema  to  ORCHABD  AND  FARM.  "El- 
amlner"  BuUdlng,  Eleventb  and  Breftdway.  Loa 
Angeles.  Be  sure  to  siin>  ;our  full  name  and  ad- 
dreaa  below. 


If  there  is  a  shelf  on  which  to  keep 
a  knife,  scissors,  salves,  castor  oil, 
pencil,  etc.,  the  hen  detected  in  eat- 
ing eggs  will  be  caught  and  have  her 
beak  trimmed  squarely  before  her 
owner  leaves  the  hen  house.  Long 
toe  nails  will  be  trimmed  with  the 
scissors,  or  a  bit  of  bandage  cut  for 
a  wound  that  needs  attention.  Scaly 
legs  will  get  a  wipe  from  the  kero- 
sened  cloth,  and  a  good  greasing 
with  carbolizcd  vaseline  as  soon  as 
they  show  themselves. 


Nursery,  trees  vary  in  quality  of 
growth  and  vigor  quite  as  widely  as 
they  vary  in  production  after  coming 
into  bearing.  Whatever  arrangement 
has  been  made  with  your  nurseryman 
regarding  the  trees  needed  for  plant- 
ing new  orchards  or  replanting  old 
orchards  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to 
postpone  the  ordering  and  selection 
too  long. 


The  most  expensive  wood  in  the 
world  is  said  to  be  the  boxwood,  im- 
ported from  Turkey  for  the  use  of 
engravers.  The  cost  ranees  from  4 
cents  a  square  inch  up  to  10  cents 
a  square  inch  for  the  best  grade.  An 
ordinary  wagonload  of  boxwood 
would  cost  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
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Two  Experiences 

One  brooder  house  I  visited  a  year 
or  so  ago,  the  property  of  a  poultry- 
man  who  incubated  rather  success- 
fully for  an  extensive  trade,  contained 
the  most  perfect  brood  of  young  fowls 
I  ever  saw.  To  get  his  own  flock  out 
of  the  way  before  the  first  spring  or- 
ders came  in,  this  man  fired  up  his 
incubators  early  in  January.  As  eggs 
were  high  at  the  time  he  used  those 
from  his  own  hens  exclusively,  sort- 
ing them  with  care  as  to  perfect  shape 
and  size  and,  his  males  being  in  the 
first  flush  of  reproductive  vigor,  his 
little  chicks  were  a  marvel  of  strength 
and  forwardness  and  health.  He  got 
some  fine  layprs  from  this  flock,  as 
later  his  balance  book  attested. 

The  same  day  I  visited  his  brooder 
I  looked  in  on  the  pullets  of  his  neigh- 
bor whose  orders  had  gone  to  the 
trays  the  very  day  his  own  wee 
biddies  came  out  of  the  incubators 
and  the  difference  between  the  two 
broods  was  strange  and  deplorable. 
A  few  full-powered,  clean-built  birds 
lorded  it  round  over  a  large  per- 
centage of  runts  and  discards.  The 
showing  of  good  stock  was  lament- 
ably poor  and  the  little  woman,  who 
had  been  banking  large  on  her  fowls, 
was  almost  in  tears  over  the  prospect 
of  her  flock. 

One  to  Six  the  Right  Ratio 

She  blamed  herself.  Perhaps  her 
method  of  feeding  had  been  at  fault. 
There  might  be  a  draft  quite  undis- 
covered by  herself,  yet  unhappily  ap- 
parent to  her  younglings. 

Almost  any  cause,  but  the  right  one, 
was  attributed  to  the  low  standard  of 
her  birds. 

Be  it  said  here  that  the  incubator 
man  had  not  intentionally  worked 
this  wrong  on  his  customer.  He  had 
the  full  number  of  roosters — eight 
or  nine  to  a  hundred  hens  in  his  pens. 
Yet  the  wrong  was  there. 

One  cockerel  to  six  hens  would 
have  showed  entirely  different  re- 
sults. 


Soy  bean  meal  is  slightly  higher  in 
digestible  nutriments  than  is  oil 
meal.  When  fed  to  cows  in  large 
quantities  soy  bean  meal  has  a  tend- 
ency to  make  soft  butter.  Cocoanut 
meal  or  cottonseed  meal  have  a  tend- 
ency to  harden  butter.  Oil  meal  is 
slightly  laxative  and  cooling.  A  large 
variety  of  feeds  is  recommended. 


White  turkeys  have  merits  not  en- 
joyed by  the  colored  birds.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  is  the  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  located  if  they 
stray  away.  A  dressed  white  turkey 
also  presents  a  better  appearance  as  a 
rule  in  the  market  than  the  dark  col- 
ored ones. 
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MALIGNANT 
GROWTHS 

TUMORS,  WENS  AND 
ALL  BREAST  LUMPS 
CURED 

Strictly  a  non -operative  treatment.  NO  KNIFE, 
NO  BLOOD  AND  WITH  LITTLE  OH  NO  PAIN. 
Our  method  of  application  poaltlvely  kills  every 
particle  of  diseased  tissue. 

BKAiEMBER  tliat  danfcer  signal  \s  a  Ytore  that 
does  not  heal  or  the  rapid  increa^jof  growth  in 
a  lump,  n-art.  mole  or  scao  which^iay  have  been 
present  a  long  time.  If  these  condftjpiis  appear 
in  an  individual  over  40  years  of*  age  they  are 
NEARLY  ALWAYS  OF  A  MALIGNANT  NA- 
TURE and  should  be  given  immediate  attention. 

Send  for  our  64-page  (free)  book  with  names 
and  testimonials  of  cured  patients.  Many  right 
here  in  your  own  vicinity.    EXAMINATION  FREE. 

THE  DR.  J.  H.  SHIRLEY  CO. 

253  12th  St.,  Oaklaod.  CaL 


YTHEf  ORIGINAL /If  CHEMICAL! 

IndooFUoset 

30,000  SOlD-rrFTH  YCAR 

More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out -bouse, 
open  vault  and  ceas  poo), 
vaioh  are  breeding  placee 
for  germa.  Have  a  warm, 
unitary,  odorlcRH  toilet  right 
In  your  houie.  No  going  out 
In  cold  weatber.  A  boon  to 
inTalida.  Endorsed  by  State 
Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germa  are  killed  by  a  chemical  procesa  In 
vater  in  the  container.  Empty  once  a  month. 
No  more  trouble  to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  ab- 
solutely guaranteed.  Guarantee  on  file  in  the 
office  of  this  pulilication.  Ask  for  catalog  and  price 
■OWE  SAIITARY  MFO.  CO.     9201     Gib  ST.,  DETROIT, 

Aak  about  th«  Ko-San  Wuhitaad—Hot  and  Cold  MICH 
Konntnc  W«Ur  Without  Plombing  


mil 

S  ANGELES 

&PigueroaSts? 
'eandPesfaurant 

GaragzinconiKchon 

TaktTdxi  at  Station 
at  our  expense 

LnHou>uiw  t>r<i 
6eqlACollins5«9<'. 


FURNITURE 

Directly  from  factory  at 
One-Half  Retailer's  Profit 

Write  for  Big  Free  Illustrated  CataloK. 

Zumbro  Furniture  Company 

792  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Ask  Yonr  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horsea,  Milch  Cow»,  Chickens.  Young  Plg» 
■od  Bo|s.    Cheapest  reed  In  the  market  today. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  It.  addreas 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 

iSa  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BAGS 


For  ALL  PURPOSES 

N«w  and  second-hand.  Every  bag  thoroughly 
Inspected  before  shlpptnf.  Bags  for  grain,  po- 
tatoes, seeds,  rice,  onions,  beans,  etc.  Whether 
buying  or  selling,  commualcate  with  ua. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO. 

M&-873  Foisom  St.,  San  Francisco. 


A  SCHRADER'S 

N 
T 
S 


Ant  Destroyer — Is  slow  acting — does 
not  kill  Instantly,  but  gets  the  nest 
as  well  as  the  parent.  Does  not  lose 
strength.  Positively  non-poisonous. — 
no  danger  to  children,  house  pets  or 
foodstuffs.  Send  $c  (or  trial  can.  Ask 

Jour  neighbor.    She  uses  it.    At  your 
•aler.    Accept  no  substitute.    Write  1 
Sohrader  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  O,  It  to 
It  Minna  St.,  San  Franolsco,  Cal. 


Saving  by  Tractors 

Continued  From  Fage  5 

county,  Cal,,  tractor  owner,  threshed 
one  hundred  sacks  of  barley  per  hour 
on  a  test  run  late  in  August.  He  has 
been  averaging  sixty  sacks  per  hour 
with  a  grain  and  bean  thresher.  The 
tractor  engine  handled  the  work  easily 
on  a  100-foot  endless  belt,  50  feet 
between  centers. 

After  lining  up  tractor  and  thresher 
to  place  the  belt,  Mr.  Wilbur  took  up 
the  slack,  by  using  two  jacks  set 
against  stout  posts  and  the  wheels 
of  the  thresher. 

Similar  work  has  been  done  with 
duplicate  outfits  by  F.  Florey  and 
George  Cressy,  both  of  Salida,  and  ex- 
ceptional results  are  reported. 

The  La  Grange  Gold  Dredging 
Company  at  La  Grange,  Cal.,  has 
been  cultivating  200  acres  of  olive 
orchard  with  a  tractor. 

Fred  Jamison  at  Empire,  in  Stanis- 
laus county,  operated  a  32-inch  grain 
cylinder  machine  last  summer  and 
turned  out  50  to  60  sacks  per  hour. 
Late  last  season  he  hauled  his  pota- 
toes to  Modesto,  putting  SO  sacks  on 
a  wagon  and  making  three  miles  per 
hour  with  his  engine. 

Jamison  says  he  makes  two  and  a 
half  miles  per  hour  in  plowing,  and 
that  he  does  the  work  of  twelve 
horses  all  the  time  with  his  machine. 

Take  it  all  around,  I  think  the  farm- 
ers of  this  coast  a'e  finding  the  trac- 
tor a  pretty  good  investment.  It  cer- 
tainly looks  that  way  when  it  is 
found  that  one  big  company  in  Stock- 
ton has  been  selling  100  tractors  a 
month  for  the  past  year  and  is  at 
the  present  writing  30  days  behind 
in  its  deliveries  though  employing 
3000  men,  working  night  and  day. 
This  same  company  has  sold  4000 
tractors  on  this  coast— 2500  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Other  companies  are  also  doing  a 
good  business.  One  middle  Western 
concern,  though  only  recently  in  the 
field,  has  sold  ISO  tractors  in  Califor- 
nia and  has  orders  for  many  more. 

A  New  Cabbage 

UPWARDS  of  1000  acres  of  the 
Wisconsin  Hollander  cabbage 
were  planted  in  Racine  county's 
truck  areas  this  year.  The  300  pounds 
of  seed  used  for  this  purpose  was  dis- 
tributed through  a  committee  com- 
posed of  W.  J.  Hansche,  A.  J.  Piper, 
S.  B.  Walker,  F.  B.  Swingle,  Ra  cine: 
Henry  Brush.  Will  Thompson,  Ke- 
nosha, arrd  W  J.  Miller,  Sommers. 

It  was  found  that  the  new  strain, 
developed  at  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  grown  and 
distributed  with  the  help  of  the  local 
farmers,  has  withstood  severe  inroads 
of  the  "yellows"  and  other  diseases. 
On  the  other  hand,  check  rows  of  the 
common  varieties  grown  alongside 
the  Wisconsin  Hollander  cabbage 
have  in  almost  every  case  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  disease. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Selby,  botanist  at  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  College,  sent  word 
to  the  conference  of  truck  growers 
and  crop  specialists  held  in  Racine 
county  last  month,  that  the  Wiscon- 
sin Hollander  strain  of  disease- 
resistant  cabbage  was  making  good 
in  all  tests  now  under  way  in  that 
State. 

Successful  test  selections  of  kpiut 
cabbage  made  by  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture from  the  Brunswick  and  All 
Seasons  varieties  were  inspected  by 
the  party  at  the  conference.  Several 
heads  of  these  resistant  strains  will 
be  stored  this  fall  and  used  to  produce 
seed  next  year. 


Sunset    Main  1585. 
Home  10743. 


"THE 
HOUSE 
OF 

COMFORT' 


822  West  Sixth  Street 

HOTEL  LEE 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Modern.  Beautiful  Ball  Room,  Card  Room  and 

Billiard  Koom  in  connection  with  lobby. 
Located  on  Interurban  Lines,  connecting:  to  all 
Beaches,  and  on  Local  Lines  to  All 
Parts   of   the  City. 


Convenient  to  Shopping  District  and  Theaters. 
Rates,  with  bath,  $1.00  and  up. 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  Prop 


European  Plan 


Add  years  to  the  life  of  your  har- 
ness by  an  occasional  application 
of  Eureka  Harness  Oil.  Eureka  pre- 
vents the  attacks  of  dust^  sweat 
and  moisttire  -  keeps  your  harness 
like  new.    Keeps  it  jet  black. 


\ 

\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


Eureka  Harness  Oil 


3t«&d«rd  Oil  Co^pijqr 
(CUlfomU) 


First  Lessons  in   Dairying — By  H.  E3. 

Van  Norman.  This  book  is  just 
the  thing  for  everyday  dairymen, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer  in  the  country.    Net,  50c. 


First  Principles  of  Breeding  Farm 
Animals — By  C.  W.  Burkett.  This 
book  discusses  the  fundamental 
and  first  principles  of  breeding  the 
animals  of  the  ifarm.    Net,  $1.50. 


Address  Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Do  It  Electrically 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in  the 
household  not  only  add  to  the 
convenience  of  all  members  of 
the  family,  but  they  are  econom- 
ical and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES,  COF- 
FEE PERCOLATORS,  VACUUM 
CLEANERS,  ELECTRIC  IRONS 
and  every  other  appliance  that  is 
needed  in  the  modern  home,  not 
forgetting  ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices  and 
will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  we 
do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  your  our 
expert  advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North-Central  California. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  p  ages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  23d  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  ad  vertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.    Address  ORCH  ARD  AND  FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


1  HAVE  four  or  five  nice  improved  San 
Joaquin  Valley  ranches  located  near  my 
large  ranch  now  being  settled  by  Dunkard 
farmers  as  a  colony.  These  places  are  40 
to  100  acres  In  size,  splendidly  equipped 
with  electric  Irrigating  plants,  partly  In 
alfalfa,  young  flgs  and  apricots,  good  houses, 
barns,  silos,  etc.  Finest  silt  soil  and  most 
unlimited  water  supply  In  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  Good  schools,  town  and  market 
near  by.  I  can  help  you  to  a  nice  place  and 
take  moderate  amount  of  good  property  In 
part  payment,  giving  long  terms  and  low 
Interest  on  balance  go  places  can  pay  their 
own  Indebtedness.  Arthur  Vernon,  owner, 
Fresno.  Calif. 

NO  P.\YMENT  DOWN. 

FARMERS  ARE  MAKING  GOOD  IN  THE 
••PROJECT   OF    NO    REGRETS.^'    AT  OR- 
LAND,    CAL.;    WATER     FURNISHED  BY 
UNCLE   SAM;     WE    SUPPLY    THE  LAND 
AND  ASK  NO  PAYMENT  UNTIL  YOU  CAN 
MAKE  SAME  FROM  CROPS;   NO  BETTER 
SOIL  FOR  ALFALFA,  ALMONDS.  OI>IVES, 
ORANGES,    LEMONS,    ETC.      WRITE  t'S 
FOR  U.  S.   GOVERNMENT   REPORT  AND 
BOOKLET,  ••ORLAND  FARMS.^' 
F.   B.   DURR  CO., 
236  MONTGOMERY  ST., 
 SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  

MANTECA 
Shipping  point  for  70,000  acres  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Irrigation  District.  Best  town  In 
California  today.  Fortune  awaits  you  here — 
come  and  see.  or  correspond  with  us.  We 
are  agents  and  owners  of  all  kinds  of  prop- 
erty, business  and  residence  lots  In  town. 
Villa  lots  from  one-half  to  three  acres. 
Farm  property  in  tracts  from  10  to  1000 
acres.  This  country  la  new,  prices  are  low, 
and  terms  easy.  Good,  sandy  loam  and 
plenty  of  water.    Write  to  us. 

DOTY  ft  PETTERSON,  Mnnteca,  Cal. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL,  TRADE  OR  BUY 
a  farm,  ranch,  raw  land,  city  or  business 
property,  automobiles,  factory,  patent,  stock, 
bonds,  mining  property,  etc.?  If  you  have 
something  to  sell  in  any  State,  write,  inclos- 
ing 10  cents  for  our  big  magazine  of  Invest- 
ments, exchanges  and  buyers  and  our  special 
proposition.  Send  full  description  and  low- 
est price  of  your  property.  Address  'The 
World's  Mirror.    Beaumont.  Texaa, 

FOR  SALE — $4000  water  right,   36  Inches. 

some  timber,  80  acres  fine  range  raw  land 
goes  with  it.  Good  for  orchard  and  ber- 
ries. Twenty  acres  good  for  alfalfa.  House 
and  outbuildings.  Twenty  miles  from  Reno, 
near  railroad,  schools.  Fine  water,  fine 
climate,  trout  stream.  Altitude,  5000.  On 
the  level.  Address  S.  Stability,  General  De- 
livery^  

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— A  beautiful 
building  lot  of  1  1-10  acres  in  size,  in  the 
w'onderfui  Atascadero  Colony.  Located  close 
in  on  one  of  the  principal  streets  near  the 
great  State  highway,  in  well  built-up  neigh- 
borhood. Would  exchange  for  small  ranch 
same  value.  $2500.00.  Address  H.  W.  Wood, 
Atascadero,  Cal.  

OWNEm  WILL  SELL  3672-ACRE  MOUN- 
TAIN STOCK  RANCH  IN  SONOMA 
COUNTY,  CAL,  13  MILES  FROM  RAIL- 
ROAD. WITH  OR  WITHOUT  STOCK. 
PRICE  AND  TERMS  RIGHT.  ADDRESS 
P.   O.   BOX   213,    HEALD8BURG,  CAL. 

EL  DORADO  COU.NTY  RANCH  of  160 
acres  at  $S  per  acre;  120  under  fence, 
15  acres  cleared  fine  for  fruit  or  grain-  on 
county  road;  no  buildings;  $800  cash,  bal- 
ance on  time.  Address  Box  807,  Orchard 
and  Farm. 

PRETTY  6-ROOM  MODER.V  BUNGALOW, 
1  ACRE  choice  bearing  rrult  trees,  grapes, 
chicken  house,  etc.  Value  $3000;  sell 
cheap,  or  part  trade  for  poultry,  llvestcok. 
Box  <15.  Inglewood,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— A  fine  ranch,  397  acres,  on  the 
State  Highway  to  Yosemite  and  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Railway.  For  more  important  in- 
formation address  A.  J.  Smith,  Groveland, 
Tuolumne  County,  California.  

FOR  SALE — 160  acres,  $3600;  make  excel- 
lent hog,  dairy,  alfalfa,  almond  ranch;  60 
acres  level  bottom;  need  $2000  cash,  balance 
long  time.  No  trade.  Carl  Dewlaney,  Santa 
Margarita,  Cal.  

BUY,  SELL  OR  TRADE  farms,  city  prop- 
erty and  merchandise  stocks.  Give  full 
particulars  and  tell  me  what  you  have  and 
what  you  want.  D.  J.  Forbes,  153%  Grand 
Ave,   rortlnnil  Ore.  

10  ACRES  ALMONDS   Peaches.  Prunes,  rich 
land,  well  Improved,  fully  equipped,  con- 
ventiently  located.    S.  L.  Wadlington,  Route 
1,  Chl'.o,  Cal.  

FORTY  ACRES,   %  In  alfalfa,  good  stand; 

good  barn.  etc.  No  house.  Well  located 
m   Turlock   district;    $250   per   acre.  Easy 

terms.    P.  O.  npx  175.  Oakdale.  

40  ACRES,  IMPROVED.   4   miles  south  of 

Kingsbury  (on  Kings  County  highway, 
under  construction).  Choice  location.  Must 
sell.  Address  Wm.  Schmltt.  Kingsbury,  Calif. 
FOR    SALE    AT    A    HARG Al .\— 6000  acres 

grazing  land  near  Newman,  Stanislaus 
County.  Will  sell  all  or  part.  Address  Box 
8Q6.  Orchard  nn^l  Farm.  

WB   ARE   AGENTS   for   the   best   land  in 
South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District  on 
the  ea.siest  of  terms.    Address  Rlpon  Nursery 
Co..  RInnn.  Cal.  ' 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN— Two  acres  in 
Paso  Hobles.    Four-room  hous«  on  place. 
$1260,   or   four   acres,    $2100.     Carl  Storla, 
Paso  Robles,  California. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


STOCK-RAISING  HOMESTEADS  of  640 
acres  now  obtainable.  Use  holidays  to 
see  and  select  your  choice  of  overlooked, 
covered-up  bargains.  County  Sectional  Maps 
showing  vacant  Government  land,  any 
County,  $2.50.  Call  or  write  Joseph  Clark, 
Sacramento,  for  free  new  Booklet. 

FOR  SALE — Ten  acres  desirable  cherry  land 
and  %t  acre  lot  in  Atascadero  Colony  Cal- 
ifornia.   Carl  Storla,  Paso  Robles,  California. 


FARM  LANDS,  HOMESTEADS 

I  OWN  SOME  OF  THE  FINEST  ALFALFA, 
fruit  and  general  farming  land  In  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  Is  Just  north  of  this 
citv  in  the  famous  silt  basin  of  Madera 
County,  with  unlimited  irrigation  water.  On 
my  ranch  a  colonv  of  Dunkards  Is  settling 
and  that  guarantees  a  splendid,  highly  Im- 
proved neighborhood.  The  property  Is  level, 
has  been  farmed  to  crop.  Is  three  miles 
from  town.  State  Highway  and  railroad. 
I  am  no  real  estate  man  and  will  deal  direct 
with  anyone  desiring  GOOD  irrigated  land 
and  wishing  to  give  in  payment  other  prop- 
ertv.      Arthur   \'crnr)n.    Frpsnn  PhT't 

LAND  PRODT-CES  FROM  6  TO  8  CROPS 
EVERY  YEAR — Very  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive farm  land,  producing  from  six  to 
eight  crops  of  alfalfa  each  year.  Alfalfa 
yields  six  to  eight  tons  per  acre  In  eight 
months  a  ton  per  acre  per  cutting  per 
month,  besides  giving  pasturage  the  re- 
maining four  months  of  the  year.  In  other 
crops  from  2  to  3  harvests  each  year  are 
made,  everv  farmer  getting  enormous  re- 
turns. Beef  cattle,  milk  cows,  sheep,  hogs 
and  poultry  produce  big  returns.  This  land 
is  located  in  Imperial  Valley,  California. 
Free  illustrated  book  of  scenes,  facts  and 
figures.  Address  Orchard  and  Farm,  Ex- 
amlner  Building.  Los  Angeles.  California. 

OREGON,     CALIFORNIA  GOVERNMENT 
LANDS — Latest  Green  Booklet  Free.  Tells 
••How.  Why.  Where.^'    Write  Joseph  Clark, 
Sacramento.  

FARM  LANDS  skillfully  experted.  appraised 
for  investment  or  mortgage;   advice  and 
help  to  buyers.    Wooster  Co.,  Phelan  BIdg., 
San  Francisco. 


FOR  sale: — 140    ACRES    NEAR  NAPA; 

house,  barn,  stock,  etc.  Plenty  of  water. 
$5000,  $3600  cash;  balance  on  time.  Ideal 
goat  ranch.  P.  O.  Box  133.  Napa.  Cal. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  farm  or 
unimproved  land  for  sale.    O.  K.  Hawley. 
Baldwin.  Wisconsin.  

WANTED — To    hear    from    owner    of  good 
ranch  for  sale.    State  price,  full  particu- 
lars.   D.  F.  Bush.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

IMPERIAL  VALLEY  LANDS 


FOR  SALE  OB  EXCHANGE — 40  to  320 
acres,  finest  soft  soil.  In  alfalfa,  cotton, 
corn:  adjoining  Westmoreland;  $200  acre. 
F.  E.  Schaad,  3939  Ingraham  St.,  Los  An- 
geles. Cal. 

REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 


FOR  SALE  OB  TRADE — 180  acres  in  Linn  county, 
OriBoii,  for  slock  ranch  in  California,  10-room 
hou.so,  2  barn.s,  3  wi'lln  and  runnlni  water;  best 
land  In  WUlaiiutle  Talliy,  good  family  orchard,  fine 
grain  and  tlairy  farm;  on  crt-amiry  and  condenser 
route.  7.5  miU-s  .south  of  Portland;  no  Incumbrance. 
JAMES  D.  OlDSON.  Boulo  1,  Box  3tt,  Crabtree, 
Ore.  

WE  CONDUCT  under  experienced  manage- 
ment a   high-class  real   estate  exchange 

department.     Johnson  &  Temple  (exchange 

department),  12  North  First  St.,  San  Jose, 

Cal. 

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  WASH  YOUR  CLOTHES  the  old 
way.  Use  Cedarwax  Easy-Wash  (25 
washings  25c),  a  modern  miracle,  washday 
without  work.  Washes  anytlijng  washable. 
Satisiaction  or  money  back,  write  for  free 
sample  and  special  introductory  offer. 
Cedarwax  Co..  1123  Story  Bldg.,  lx>s  Angeles. 


FRESH  ROASTED  COFFEE,  direct  from  the 
plantation;  prepaid,  4  lbs.,  $1.25;  regular 
35c  value.    Sunset  Coffee  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


TO  REDUCE  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer.  Smith's 
Cash  Store,  106  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


WOMEN  AND  GIRLS,  get  a  thorough  train- 
ing for  Secretarial,  Stenographic  and 
Commercial  work  at  the  Standard  Secre- 
tarial School,  a  high-class  day  and  board- 
ing school  for  girls.  S43  California  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Send  for  circular. 

STANDARD  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL,  the 
Grand  Prize  School  of  the  Exposition,  of- 
fers complete  Secretarial,  Stenographic  and 
Commercial  courses.  Boarding  department 
for  women.    126  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LUMBER— BLDG.  MATERIAL. 


Saving  Money 

la  equal  to 

Making  Money 


If  you  want  to  make  money,  get  a  Job 
In  the  mint;  If  you  want  to  save  money,  get 
out  your  pencil  or  pen  and  Ink  and  let  mp 
know  what  you  need  In  the  building  mate- 
rial line  I  am  the  guy  high  on  quality  and 
low  on  price.  A  postal  card  Inquiry  will 
convince  you.  Boosting  customers  In  every 
locality.  Your  neighbor  may  be  one.  As'k 
him. 

DAN  P.  DOLAN. 
1630  Mission  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BUILDER — All 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  material; 
doors,  windows,  lumber,  shingles,  corrugated 
iron,  cement  trays  at  the  lowest  prices;  send 
list  and  get  estimate;  country  orders  and 
carload  lots  a  specialty.  H.  McKevItt  &  Son, 
Wreckers,  1849  Mission  St.,  near  14th,  San 
Francisco.  Cal.  

BUILDERS.  SAVE  LUMBER  MONEY— New 
lumber,  $10;  flooring.  $18;  rustic,  $15. 
Complete  mill  and  lumber  lists  flgured;  de- 
livered anywhere.  Swift  &  Co.,  Mission  and 
10th  Sts.,  San  Francisco.  

BEADY-CUT  GARAGES — We  are  now  ready 
to  ship  our  garages,  ready  cut.  Send  for 
>ur  free  catalogue,  showing  cuts  and  prices. 
Woodhead  Lumber  Co..  6800  South  Main,  Los 
Angeles.    Phones:   South  50,  Home  28622. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 


IMPLEMENTS    AND    RANCH  SUPPLIES. 

SAMPLES  and  slightly  used.  4  floors. 
Lrfirge  stock.  Liberal  credit.  Save  50  per 
cent  on  some.    No  branches. 

ARNOTT  *  COMPANY,  INC., 
The  Yellow  Front.  Established  1892. 

112-llS   South   Los   Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 


U.  S.  LAND  CLEARI.NG  OUTFITS;  pulls 
your  stumps,  plies  them  for  burning,  levels 
the  land.  Can  also  be  used  for  many  other 
purposes  around  the  farm.  Send  for  booklet. 
U.  S.  Iron  Works.  Seattle.  Wash.  

WE  buy  and  sell  machinery  of  all  kinds.  In- 
cluding  motors,   generators,   pumps,  trac- 
tors, other  farm  equipment;  write  for  prices. 
M.  C.  Baker  &  Son,  636  Market,  San  Fran. 


ENGINES 


SEVERAL    NEW    AND    SLIGHTLY  USED 
ENGINES.    ARNOTT  &  CO.,  Implements, 
112  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


PARCEL  POST. 


CO-OPERATIO.V    (NOT    OPERATED  FOR 
PROFIT)  reduces  living  expenses.  Particu- 
lars and  catalog  from  Co-Operatlve  League, 
Commercial  St..  San  Francisco. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 


PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured  through 
us;  established  fifty  years.    Send  for  free 
booklet  on   "Patents."    Pacific  Coast  Patent 
Agency,   Inc.,  Stockton,  California. 


WATER  PIPE  AND  CASING. 


ALT.,  sizps  of  pipe  and  screw  cOBlnpr,  both 
now    and    second-hand,    dipped     and  un- 
dipped :   guaranteed.     Prlcea  rigrht-  Rhecter 
Pipe  WnrkB.  ^04  !lowar«l  .^t     Sinn  ''V-^ndflro. 


SEI.ECTED    hand -made    pipe;    rails    of  all 
description.      Write    for   our   prices.  San 
PVanclsco  Iron  &  Metal  Co..  San  Francisco, 


AUTOMOBILES.  MOTORCYCLES 


1917  OAKLAND 

Like  new.    Run  4600  miles. 
MR.  BIRD. 
1027  South  Olive  street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Home   60361.  Broadway  3990. 

AUTO    STORAGE  BATTERIES 


WHY  NOT  BI'Y  the  best  storage  battery, 
especially  If  the  price  is  lower?  "TITAN^" 
General  Lead  Batteries  at  the  Olive  Street 
Electrical  Co.,  910  S.  Olive  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.    Call  or  write. 

sacks^wanted"  ^ 

WE  PAY  9  CENTS  CASH  for  good  second- 
hand grain,  potato,  oat.  sugar  sacks.  All 
kinds  bought.  Ship,  prepaying  freight,  Los 
Angeles  Sack  Co.,  Chris.  Haag,  344  AllBO 
St.,  Los  Angeles. 


FIELD  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


FOR  sale: — SEED  CORN — I  have  two  tons 
of  very  choice,  hand-picked,  white  Texas 
June  corn;  selected  this  two  tons  from  a 
crop  of  twelve  tons.    This  corn  produc  -  iwr 
and   frequently   three   large   ears  to 
will  not  sucker  and  Is  a  wonderful 
reslster;  satisfaction  absolutely  guar.i 
If  given  a  fair  trial.     Price,  100  pounos  <.i 
over,  7^c  per  pound;  60  pounds  and  up  ta 
100,  10c  per  pound;  under  60  pounds,  l,'>c  per 
pound,  f.  o.  b.  Venice.    J.  C.  Perry.  Venice. 
Cal.    Box  216. 


BUY  YOUR  ALFALFA  SEED  at  wholesale 
prices  and  save  several  dollars  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  We  have  Common  or  Chlleaa, 
Hairy  Peruvian  and  other  varieties,  grown 
under  various  conditions  as  to  soil  and 
climate.  Our  GREEN  GOLD  BRAND  is 
perfection  In  alfalfa  seed.  Write  us  your 
soil  and  climate  conditions  and  we  will 
send  you  samples  and  prices  and  suggest  the 
proper  kind  of  seed.  Bomberger  Seed  Co., 
Modesto,  Cal..  Desk  F.  

LEGUME  BACTERIA  for  alfalfa  and  all 
clovers.  Don^t  risk  failure  by  neglecting 
to  inoculate.  Price,  $1.25  per  bottle,  post- 
paid (enough  for  60  to  100  pounds  of  seed); 
prepared  by  a  reputable  Eastern  laboratory. 
SEEDS.  TOO — alfalfa,  clovers  and  grasses. 
Ralph  Waldo  Elden.  Central  Point.  Oregon. 


STRICTLY  FANCY  SEEDS;  alf.ilf      ml  ri  , 

vers  and  grasses,  Washington 
143  seed  wheat  ($2.50  per  bushr ; 
Free  sweet  clover  bulletins.  Nii 
for  legumes     Ralph  Waldo  Eldcn,  Ctntral 
Point,  Oregon.   

ORDER  YOUR  SEEDS  NOW  *• 
If  you  are  going  to  need  any  seed  for  next 
season,  now  la  the  time  to  render  your  order. 
It  may  bo  Impossible  for  vou  to  buy  what 
you  need  later.  V.  A.  Peterson  Alfalfa  Seed 
Co.,  Arhuckle.  Cal. 

**     ALFALFA  SEED  OT'n  SPECIALTY  " 

ALFALFA   SEED — Common   variety.    >  .ir 

and  smooth  Peruvian;  grown  undr  • 
condition;  do  not  buy  until  you  ha\ 
pared    my   prices    and    samples  wit' 
others  offer.    B.  F.  SangulnettI,  Yuma,  .\r 
zona.  

FOR  S.VLE: — Several  thousand  pounds  of 
strictly  pure  recleaned  Sudan  grass  seed 
grown  on  upland  without  any  Irrigation.  For 
price  and  quantity  write  J.  K.  Schick.  Pro- 
berta.  Cal.  

MR.    ALFALFA    GROWER— If    you  want 
good   seed   at   the   lowest   price   write  me 
for  samples  and  prices      Smooth  Peruvian 
a  specialty.    O.  C.  Nordahl.  Bard.  Col. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EVERYBODY  should  read  The  Great  Ex- 
change, story;  mall  order,  real  estate.  In- 
vestment and  general  Information  weekly; 
contains  20  to  40  pages  of  opportunities;  of- 
fers, plans,  secrets,  bargains,  cash  buyers, 
etc.,  that  will  put  you  on  the  road  to  more 
money  making.  Your  nnme  printed  in  our 
opportunity  directory  and  a  special  2  months^ 
subscription  for  26c.  Ad  rate*  Sc  per  word  I 
for  four  insertions.  Thousands  of  '•live  I 
wires^^  to  read  your  ad.  Addreas  The  I 
World's  Mirror.   RpniimnTit    Tf.x-<,   I 

HOROSCOPES  scientifically  written.  Your  ' 
marriage,  best  business,  probable  health  i 
shown.  Write  for  terms,  giving  time  of 
writing.  Robt.  R  Hill  2188  Sutter  St..  San 
Francisco. 

MISCELLANEOUS  — FOR  SALE. 


A.  LEVIN,  successor  tn  '  • -hinery 
Co.  All  kinds  and  size'  ''igines. 
Boilers,  Pulleys,  Shaftlnc-  ,|  sec- 
ond-hand Wire  Rope,  M  l  ,  ,i  i  po  and 
Barb  Wire.  624  Mission  Kotul,  Los  An- 
geles^  

ALL  KINDS  second-hand  harness,  pipe  eol- 

lars  nnd  new  harness  to  order.  T>.  Hur- 
ton.   Mission  and   «th   Sta  .  .S.in  Frnnrlsro. 

SHARPLES    CREAM    SErv'VTnr:     No  ? 

in   good    condition,  for 
dress  2330  Durant  ave.,  F 
SPLIT  REDWOfrl 
Anv  size,  nnv  nuantltv-     .'  -  t.-  for  iirlcea. 
W.   E.  Whltmore,  Cloverdale.  Ool. 

MISCELLANEOUS— Wanted 


Sts-.   ■  '..,M..ii       .  al  

WB  buy  old  false  teeth.    We  pay  up  to  $:'  >  Oil 
per   set.     The  older   the   more  valunMe. 
Cash  sent  by  return  mall.     Send  to  G.  Ran- 
dolph, Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cel. 


DRUGLESS  COLLEGES 

BE  A  CHIROPr  \ '-■TIC  T">i-Tf.l-  -ffiii 

practicing; 
and  preventini- 
A.  College  of  i 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

10%    OFT    FOR    CASH— Best  grades  nalni 
enamels.    OAKLEY  PAINT  MFQ.  CO.,  " 
Angeles. 


1 


ORCHARD 


POULTRY 


200  to  290  Eggs 

ISS-egg  Barron  Leg- 
horns and  Wyandottes 
direct  from  England. 
200-290-eBB  utility  or 
prize  Leghorns,  Wyan- 
dottes, Rocks,  Reds,  An- 
canaa,  Minorcas,  Orping- 
tons. Thousands  chicks 
and  eggs  weekly  little 
above  price  ot  ordinary 
stock.  Every  hen 
cleared  last  year  $3  to 
$10.  Barron  Leghorns 
and  Park  Barred  Rocks  and  other  cockerels 
half  price  January. 

Our  Government  needs  more  meat  and 
names  "Poultry  and  Egg  Days."  Make  money 
In  back  yards,  on  ranches,  growinK  car 
chicks  for  meat,  eggs;  fun,  health,  profit! 
Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers.  One  cleared 
$617  on  110  hens  last  year.  Tou  can.  Inves- 
tigate. I 

C,  EEESON 

148  North  Chester  Ave..  Pasadena.  Calif. 

ORDER  NOW  PUREBRED  W^IITE  LEG- 
HORN chicks,  15c  until  March  15,  then 
12c:  eggs  »1.00  per  15,  $2.00  per  30,  $6.00 
per  100.  Big  plant;  best  strains  foundation 
stock;  thousands  of  breeders;  20,000  feet 
under  roof;  green  feed  and  fresh-cut  bone 
fed  dally.  Remember,  the  chick  or  egg 
cost  is  small  compared  to  the  feed  cost,  so 
get  the  best.  Catalogue  free.  Newton  Poul- 
try Farm,  Dept.  6,  Los  Gates.  Cal.  

PENN'S  QUALITY  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS — A  WESTERN-BRED  STRAIN 
that  won  in  the  world's  competition  at  the 
PANAMA  -  PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION,  both  in  utility  and  exhibition 
classes.  Correctly  bred  Rocks.  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  Free  catalogue.  Golden 
Rule  Poultry  Farm,  St.  Helena,  Cal. 

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD — 
Baby  chicks.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns,  settings,  100,  1000  hatched 
right  in  our  $60,000  brick  and  concrete 
hatchery  from  our  quality  heavy  layers; 
reasonable  prices;  stock  hatching  eggs.  Peb- 
bleslde  Poultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale,  California. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS.  280-BGG 
STRAIN — Baby  ducks,  $20  per  100.  Eggs, 
$6  per  100.  Rocks  and  Reds,  $15  per  100. 
Incubator,  300-egg.  $8.00.  Expert  hatcher 
will  hatch  and  raise  every  variety  of  poul- 
try on  shares.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Box  615,  Inglewood,  Cal. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM— White  Leghorn 
Specialists.  Established  1903.  We  are  now 
hooking  orders  for  1918  delivery  of  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  from  our  bred-to-lay 
stock.  We  also  have  some  fine  breeding 
cockerels  for  sale.  Our  prices  are  right. 
W.  C.  SMITH,  PROP.,  CORNING,  CAL. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  my  carefully  selected, 
thoroughbred  flock  erf  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns, $12.00  per  100,  $110.00  per  1000,  only 
eggs  from  my  own,  fully  matured  hens  used 
In  my  Incubators.  Correspondence  solicited. 
J.  R.  Helnrlch  Poultry  Yards,  Arroyo  Grande, 
California.  

WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCK  EGGS,  $1.50  per 
dozen;  Houdan,  Rhode  Island  Red  and 
Black  Minorca  eggs,  $2  per  15.  Parcel  post 
prepaid.  Mrs.  B.  Hocking,  Guasti.  Cal., 
winner  of  firsts  and  champions  Exposition 
(World's  Fair),  San  Francisco. 

SPRIn6  CHICKS — We  are  booking  orders 
now.  We  start  our  run  in  January.  R.  I. 
Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas,  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns.  Remember,  order 
early.  Campbell  Poultry  Ranch,  Campbell, 
California. 

RIGHT  CHICKS,  RIGHT  PRICES— 18  va- 
rieties. Best  thoroughbred  stock.  Strong, 
(turdy.  livable  chicks.  State  Breed,  Quan- 
tity. Time  of  Delivery.  No  grown  stock  for 
•ale.  Fresno-Petahima  Hatchery,  Fresno.  Cal. 

BOWEN'S  FAMOUS  WHITE  MINORCAS— 
Am  selling  out  a  lot  of  fine  cockerels,  pul- 
lets, cocks  and  hens  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  T.  H.  Bowen,  Box  276,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal. 

PURE    BRED    S.    C.    Rhode    Island  Reds. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  heavy  laying, 
vigorous  tsock.  Settings,  $1.50  to  $3.00. 
Per  100,  $8.00  up.  Write  your  wants.  F.  M. 
Ogden.  1940  82nd  ave.,  Oakland.  Cal. 

BABY  CHIX — From  2-year-old  stock — An- 
conas.  R.  I.  Reds.  $15  per  100;  White  Leg- 
horns, $12  per  100.  Eggs  for  hatching.  A. 
B.  Chamberlln,  Box  189,  Route  2,  Ban  Jose, 
Cal.   

MATING    Cockerels,    Barred    Rocks,    R.  I. 

Reds,  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas,  Lt. 
Brahmas.  Day  old  chicks  and  Indian  Run- 
ner Ducklings.  Enoch  Crews,  Seabrlght, 
Cal.  

HATCHING  EGGS— S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
"Bred-to-Lay" — Hoganlzed  birds  from 
Pine  Tree  strain;  fertility  guaranteed.  Eight 
years  established  and  still  growing.  Ad- 
dress  Pine  Tree  Farm  "A,"  Los  Gates,  Cal. 

BAHY  CHICKS    White  Leghorns)— Shipped 
on   approval   before   remitting.     No  weak 
ones    charged    for.       Schellvllle  Hatchery, 
Schellvllle.  Cal.  

B.    C.    BROWN    AND    BLACK  LEGHORNS 
exclusively.     Everlasting     layers.  Per- 
■Istent  winners.    C.  H.  DIckerson.  Medford, 
Oregon. 

'EASTMAN'S       Bred-to-lAy"  Hoganlzed, 
Trapnested      Barred      Plymouth  Rocks. 
JANUARY  CHICKS.  Eggs.    Falrraead  Poul- 
try Farm.  Fairmead.  Cal. 

WHITB    LEGHORNS.    Tancred  trapnested 
stock.     Eggs  and  baby  chicks.     H.  Tar- 
tmxt.  Coming.  Cal.  

^IDALUSIANS — I  have  some  fine  cockerels 
^^^te  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Dan  Cal- 
^^^Mh.  Monmouth.  Oregon. 

Ice. 


POULTRY, 


^  SALE — Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red 
ookerela.     From   Kansas  prlie  winnera 
I  C   E.  Lineker,  Palermo,  Cal. 


CHICKS— 


White  Leghorns  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks;  hatching  eggs  for  sale;  you  may  find 
equal,  but  there  Is  no  better  stock  than  ours; 
pay  us  a  visit  or  write  us;  we  have  some- 
thing new;  most  Important  for  people  who 
are  In  earnest  and  out  for  success. 

TOYON  FARMS 
LOS  ALTOSp  CAL, 

Mention  Poultry  Department. 

WE  CAN  FURNISH  TOU  with  White  Leg- 
horn chicks  from  guaranteed  heavy  laying 
stock  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Big  money 
raising  chickens  and  eggs.  White  Leghorns 
make  broilers  In  ten  weeks;  pullets  lay  at 
five  months.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery 
of  all  chicks  to  destination.  Shipped  safely 
anywhere  west  of  the  Rockies.  No  money  in 
advance:  pay  on  delivery.  Special  prices  on 
BOO  and  1000  lots.  Finest  hatchery  in  the 
world.  Established  over  twenty  years.  Fur- 
ther Information  write  Must  Hatch  Incu- 
bator Co.,  405  Seventh  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


AND  FARM 

RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 


JANUARY     AND      FEBRUARY  CHICKS. 

Book  your  orders  soon.  Write  us  and  find 
out  about  our  stock,  our  hatchery  and  our 
prices.  A  modern  plant  of  large  capacity 
enables  us  to  sell  quality  chicks  at  reason- 
able prices  and  give  satisfaction.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds.  Black  Minorcas.  The  best  of  the 
utility  breeds.  Now  Is  the  time  to  plan  for 
the  sprlner.  and  our  free  circular  Is  worth 
reading.  THE  MISSION  HATCHERY.  Box 
7,  Campbell,  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Cockerels, 
fine  husky  fellow^s  for  breeding;  hens  and 
pullets  that  are  wonderful  layers:  bred  from 
champion  prize  winners  at  California's  lead- 
ing shows  If  It's  Barred  Rocks  you  want, 
get  in  touch  with  nie  right  away.  I  have 
bred  them  exclusively  for  nineteen  years. 
Yes,  we  are  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs.  Write  for  catalog.  Vodden's  Rockery, 
Los  Gatos.  Cal.  

SPRING  CHICKS — We  arc  booking  orders 
now.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  only  selected 
and  fully  matured  stock  that  Is  bred  to  lay 
used  In  the  breeding  pens,  which  assures 
strong  and  vigorous  chicks;  $12.50  per  100; 
$110  per  1000.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer.  Exeter, 
Cal.    Route  A. 

GAPE  CURE  AND  WHITE  DIARRHOEA 
CURE — National  Gape  Cure  Company 
manufactures  and  sells  nothing  but  Gape 
Cure  and  White  Diarrhoea  Cure.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. 25  cents  each.  Liberal  terms  to 
agents.  Send  for  literature.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Hardin.   Mgr.,  Brandenburg,  Ky. 

ANCONALAND — Anconas  pay  with  high- 
priced  feed.-  High-scoring,  pure-bred  An- 
cona  cockerels  for  sale.  Booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks,  hatched  on  ranch.  Order 
now  and  get  them  when  you  want  them. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Prices  reasonable.  W. 
J.  Stone,  341  N.  Brand  Blvd.,  Glendale,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — We  guarantee  full  count  of 
live  chicks  that  will  please  you.  We  hatch 
from  heavy  layers  selected  by  the  Hogan 
system.  Thoroughbred  White  Leghorns  ex- 
clusively. Reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
price  list  and  book  your  order  early.  White 
Leghorn  Hatchery  Co..  Pomona,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  LEGHORNS, 
BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— First  prize 
winners  at  the  best  shows  for  four  seasons. 
The  Ferris  Ranch.  R.  2,  Box  A,  Pomona, 
Cal.  

TRAPNESTED — White  and  Buff  Leghorns: 
great   winners  and   layers.     Eggs,  chicks 
stock.     Arthur  H.  Schroeder,  MayQeld,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK— "CHICKENS  from    Shell  to 
Market,"   on   application   to   Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

ANCONA  BABY  CHICKS— January,  Febru- 
ary: place  orders  early.    Mrs.  A.  Buckley, 
Campbell.  Cal. 

TURKEYS. 


BRONZE,        BLACK,  NARRAG.'VNSETT. 

White,  Slate,  Bourbon  Red  and  Buff 
breeding  turkeys.  From  the  finest  flocks  In 
America.  Prize  winners  at  the  leading 
shows.  Special  prices  until  Dec.  1.  Any 
sized  orders  filled.  Write  Immediately  for 
pUces.     F.  A.  Clark,  Freeport.  Ohio.  

BOURBON  RED.  WHITE  HOLLAND, 
Bronze  Turkeys.  Young  females,  $6: 
young  males,  $8  and  $10;  old  males,  $12 
to  $18;  old  females.  $7  and  $8.  Everything 
going  fast.  Order  early.  Mrs.  B.  Hooking. 
Guasti,  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  Eggs, 
also  Collie  Dogs.    John  G.  MEB,  St.  Helena, 
Cal.  

GIANT   BRONZE   TURKEYS   AND  EGGS; 

choice  breeding  stock.  M.  M.  Reiman, 
Planada,  Calif. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS. 


FREE  MAIL  CATALOGUE— Blue  flannel 
middy  blouses,  $3;  U.  S.  Navy  flannel 
blouses,  $5;  genuine  army  shoes,  $4.50;  send 
fCTr  our  Illustrated  catalogues  of  suits,  army 
canteens,  khaki  suits,  campaign  hats,  cow- 
boy hats,  money  belts,  cartridge  belts,  tents 
and  hammocks.  Llebold  &  Co.,  217  Market 
St..  San  Francisco. 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS. 


GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cash:  as- 
saying. 60c.     Pioneer  Assaying  Company. 
636  Market  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel,  San 
Francisco.  Cal. 


RAISE    RAB^iTS   FOR    US— Good  profits. 

We  furnish  stock  and  buy  back  all  that 
you  raise  for  $2  each.  We  have  a  market 
for  thousands  of  rabbits.  Our  proposition 
strictly  on  the  square.  Send  25c  for  our 
book  on  rabbit  culture,  our  proposition  In 
full  and  catalog  of  rabbit  supplies.  Gil- 
more's  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
(The  Rabbit  Farm  of  International  Reputa- 
tlon.)  

HIMALAYA  RABBITS — Highest  quality 
fur  bearers.  We  have  a  number  of  prize 
winners  among  our  breeders;  young,  $5  pair; 
breeders,  $10  pair.  We  carry  breeders  in  New 
Zealand,  Belgian  and  Flemish ;  guinea  pigs, 
pets,  pigeons  of  all  kinds.  We  buy,  sell  and 
exchange  everything  In  hair,  fur  and 
feathers.  Fanciers'  Exchange,  640  South 
Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

YOUR  SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY— Many 
are  buying  it.  and  you,  too,  need  "The 
Twentieth  Century  Rabbit  Guide.'.'  by  E. 
A.  Samuelson.  a  successful  rabbit  breeder 
tor  12  years.  Gives  every  detail  Imaginable. 
Finely  Illustrated.  Complete,  correct,  sat- 
isfies. Price,  50c.  Free  circular.  San- 
ford's  Pet  Stock  Farm,  3732  MIdvale  ave., 
Oakland,  Calif.  

"THE  WESTERN  RABBIT  BOOK."  Every- 
thing you  want  to  know  about  rabbits; 
only  50  cents.  "Making  a  Living  on  an 
Acre  and  Care  of  Rabbits."  25  cents.  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Rlchey,  616  N.  Benton  Way,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal. 

NOTICE  TO  RABBIT  RAISERS 
I  buy  all  kinds  of  rabbit  skins  and  pay  a 
good  price  for  tHem;  skins  must  be  stretched 
and  dried:  in  lots  from  10  to  1000  skins. 
I.   Roberts.  611  18th  St..  Oakland,  Cal. 

PIGEONS  —  Belgian    Carneaux    and  Giant 
Homers.     Young  birds  and  fast  breeders. 
E.    B.   Julian,   1506   O  street,  Sacramento, 
Cal.  

QUALITY  KIRST— Satisfaction  always.  Sln- 
nott's    Rabbitry.      Breeder    of  pedigreed 
Belgian  Hares.     Trinity  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

MONEY   IN  RABBITS.     Raise  rabbits  for 
us.    Will  pay  $6  per  pair.    Send  stamp  for 
reply.    H.  E.  Gibson  Co..  Arcadia.  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK. 

RAISING   CALVES   WITHOUT   MILK  wHh 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal.    Write  for  partic- 
ulars to  Coulson  Co.,  Petaluma.  Cal. 

LIVESTOCK— Chester  Whites 

A  LLIKEN    BRAND    of    Chester  Whites. 

This  herd  won  more  prizes  at  the  late 
State  Fair  than  any  other  Individual  herd. 
They  are  those  mellow,  easy  feeding  type. 
Get  started  with  some  of  them  and  help  In- 
crease the  meat  supply.  Herbert  Hoover 
says — "that  the  man  who  keeps  one  sow 
and  feeds  It  on  what  is  now  being  wasted, 
is  the  man  that  can  and  will  increase  the 
meat  supply  in  an  economical  way."  Be 
one  of  them.  I  am  offering  bred  sows;  bred 
gilts;  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes  at  very  rea- 
sonable prices.  Every  animal  is  cholera  im- 
mune. Write  for  prices  and  the  booklet  that 
tells  all  about  the  Chester  White  breed. 
C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Poland  Chinas 


JUST  THE  TIME  TO  IMPROVE  your  herd  of 
pork  producers  with  a  good  Poland  China 
boar.  The  best  you  ever  saw,  from  $40  to 
$100:  shipped  on  approval.  Sows  sell  Feb- 
ruary 20th,  in  the  Kings  County  Breeders' 
Sale.    The   Bernstein   Ranch.  Hanford,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Four  pure-bred  Poland  China 
pigs,  four  months  old.  Eligible  to  registry; 
fine  individuals.  "Superba"  stock;  $18  dur- 
ing January.  M.  A.  Packer,  141  North  Jef- 
ferson  St.,  Riverside,  Cal.  


REGISTERED    Poland-China   swine,  wean- 
ling pigs  of  both  sexes.    J.  H.  Ckiok.  Para- 
dise, Cal, 


LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jerseys 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS.  1  year  old— For 
Sale — Sons  of  Burk's  Good-E-Nu(t.  Grand 
Champion  Illinois  State  Fair.  1914.  Out  of 
Queen  Is  Rite.  Grand  Champion  California 
State  Fair,  1916.  A.  A.  Trueblood,  P.  O. 
Box  582,  Sacramento.  

DUROC-JERSEY     HOGS      of  guaranteed 
breeding.     Pigs   $l.'i   up;    sired   by  State 
Fair  prize-winner.    H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 


LIVESTOCK— Sheep,   Milch  Goats 


TOGGKNBTTRG     OOATR— Edwin  Pritchett, 
Mojave,  Cal.     Enclose  stamp. 


LIVESTOCK— Holsteins 


A  GOOD  START — Five  registered  Holstein 
rows,  freshen  earlv.   $650  on  train.  Box 
186,  Bandon.  Coos  County,  Oregon. 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING. 


OUR  PRINTING  Will  Get  Results  for  You— 
It  will  help  to  sell  your  goods  and  earn 
you  profits.  Send  for  samples  and  price 
list.  G.  C.  (lallagher,  443  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco. 


MUSIC — Musical  Instruments 


GOOD  TONED   VIOLIN   FOR   SALE— Free 
trial  at  my  expense.     Easy  payments  If 
you   wish.     Write   Miss    Bertha  Mardiss, 
Route  6,  Rosedale,  Kan. 
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NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK. 


TWO  POTATO  CROPS  ANNUALLY  for 
Callfornlans;  plant  "PURPLE  PERFEC- 
TION"— latest,  hardiest,  super-early,  "salad" 
specialty;  fine  flavor.  Plant  soon  after  ma- 
turity for  second  crop,  rendering  "keeping 
over"  superfluous;  1200  pounds  from  30  of 
seed;  mid- July,  despite  floods,  drouth. 
Tubers,  lOc;  pound,  30c;  four  pounds,  $1. 
Also  "GOLDEN  POTLACH"  or  "FULL- 
DINNER"  PEA;  super-sweet,  largest,  green- 
est, tenderest,  wrlnkledest.  prollficest,  "stick- 
less" — "canning"  unnecessary.  PHENOM- 
ENAL. Packets,  10c.  E.  E.  MARTIN  (Guar- 
anteeing Seedsman).  B-4,  Bangor.  Wash. 

$1000  per  acre  growing  the  ALTON  IM- 
PROVED RED  RASPBERRY,  pamphlet 
free.  Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crops 
from  25  to  40  per  cent;  grow  from  200  to 
500  bushels  of  potatoes,  300  to  600  bushels 
ot  onions,  30  to  60  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre;  all  other  crops  in  proportion.  My 
free  booklet  tells  you  how.  H.  A.  Pinegar. 
Wellington,  Utah.  

BERRY     PLANTS    at     wholesale  prices; 

blackberries,  raspberries,  loganberries, 
dewberries,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, grapes,  rhubarb  and  asparagus.  Write 
tor  price  list.  Rosecroft  Nursery  &  Frtlit 
Farms.   Sumner,  Wash. 

PLANT  RHUBARB  NOW— 12  plants  fur- 
nish all  sauce  and  pies  for  big  family  free; 
8  plants,  $1;  one  acre  has  produced  $1100 
first  year.  A.  M.  Jones,  1258  Cahuenga  St., 
Hollywood.  Calif. 

RHUB.4.RB— $1127.00  from  one  acre.   A  crop 
every  month   of  the  year.     Write  to  me 
and  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  do  as  well. 
J.   M.   Stone,   I>odi,  Cal.     Route  4.  

PRUNES,  apricots,  pears,  cherries,  walnuts; 

home-grown  trees;  prices  reasonable.  W. 
M.  Scott,  Cupertino,  Cal.  Phone  San  Jose 
5209-R-4.  

FIG     TREES— Thrifty,     large  Callrayrnas 
and   Capris.     Correspondence  Invited.  0. 
A.  Nelson,  Exeter,  Cal. 

FOR     SALE— FRENCH      MAYETTB  and 
Payne    walnut    grafting   scions,    Gc  foot. 
Bowman-Kuhn  Ranch.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

"^^''sn^^ATlONrWAN^^ 


EDUCATED  HOLLAND-BOUN  AMERICAN  CIT- 
izen  (5  years  in  U.  S.  A.),  age  32;  has  fam- 
ily; wants  to  work  and  have  charge  of  ratich  on 
shares  or  salary.  ExpiTlenced  in  dairying;  good 
dairy  on  sliarcs  prefcrrfd.  Good  referenci-s.  Bojr 
808.  OUCHAKL)  AND  FARM,  lyos  Angeles  Cal. 


HIDES,  FURS,  PELTS. 


■SCIE.XTIFIC    FUR  FARMING" 
A  profitable,  sparetime  business,  good  for 
$1500  per  year  and  more. 

RAISE  STOCK  FOR  US— We  buy  all  you 
raise.  We  pay  you  the  highest  market 
prices  and  furnish  perfect  breeding  stock. 
GO  INTO  BUSINESS  FOR  YOURSELF. 
Our  booklet,  details  and  contract  mailed  for 
10  cents.    Dept.  X, 

LOS    ANGELES    FUR  FARM, 
2669  No.   Griffin  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

FURS  repaired  and  remodeled  at  very  rea- 
sonable prices.    (Chicago  Cloak  &  Suit  Co., 
969  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FUR  AND  RABBIT  raw  skins  wanted.  Rob- 
ert Morris.  239  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY— Men-women.  18 
or  over;  U.  S.  Government  positions;  hun- 
dreds clerical  positions  obtainable;  $90 
month;  quick  Increase;  easy  work.  Write 
immediately  for  list  positions.  Franklin  In- 
stitute, Dept.  K185,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— A    GOOD   MAGAZINE  SOLICI- 
TOR:  must   be   a   hustler:   prefer  party 
living    in    the    country.      Address    or  call 
ORCHARD   AND   FARM,   Examiner  Bldg., 

Los  Angeles. 


GUARANTEED  SEEDS 


GIANT  "MARROW"  CABBAGE — Pacific 
Coast's  poultry,  dairy  "Greens" — Revo- 
lutionizer.  (See  detailed  description  in  De- 
cember Issue.)  500  GUARANTEED  seeds. 
2r)c:  good  plants.  $1  per  100,  prepaid.  Par- 
ticulars, suggestions,  FREE.  E.  B.  MAR- 
TIN (Guaranteeing  Seedsman).  B-4,  Ban- 
gor. Washington. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


NICK  OHMER  AND  KLONDYKE  varieties. 

Strong,  vigorous  plants  from  one  year 
settings,  grown  at  Canby,  Ore.  Price  less 
than  6000,  $3.50  per  1000;  over  5000.  $3.00, 
f.  o.  b.  (ianby.  Ore.  Packing  free.  Cash 
with  order.  Address  Gill  Bros.  Seed  Co., 
Portland,  Or6..  R.  1. 

MONEY   TO    LOAN— REAL  ES- 
TATE. 

ANY  AMOUNT  ON  COUNTRY  PROPERTY 
Bank   rates.    Write   for   particulars.  We 
specialize  on  large  country  loans. 

REALTY  MORTGAGE  CO., 
W.  E.  Palmer.  Pres.. 
918  Monadnock  Bldg..  San  l-'rancisoo. 

COLLECTION  AGENCIES 


KNOX — Spreckles     Bldg.,     San  Fraodaoo. 

Debts  collected  everywhere;  no  charge 
unless  successful. 


DOGS 


WANTED — Thoroughbred    male  Newfound- 
land pup.     J.   E.   Fitzgerald,  llarshfleld, 

Oregon. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  Eyes  of  the  World 

Are  Upon  the 

Battlefields  of  Europe 

Six  Big  Maps,  Beautifully  Engraved,  and 
Printed  in  Colors,  Including  Maps  of 
Europe,  America,  California,  Mex- 
ico, the  Battle  Fronts,  Etc. 


Follow  the  Annies  and  Navies.  Be  able  to  read  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  reports  of  the  great  war  intelli- 
gently by  having  one  of  these  big  Charts,  28x36  inches,  con- 
sisting of  six  pages  of  maps,  in  your  library  or  reading  room. 

Where  are  our  "Sammies"  fighting?  How  far  have  the  Allies  ad- 
vanced? What  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  year  in  the  Allies' 
great  drive?  Do  you  know  that  the  greatest  point  to  which  the  Allies 
have  advanced  since  June  1,  1916,  is  only  25  miles,  and  in  many  places 
have  not  advanced  at  all? 

Do  you  know  where  Uncle  Sam  is  training  our  "Sammies"  to  fight 
across  the  sea?  There  are  4  Naval  Training  Stations,  32  Cantonments, 
12  Aviation  Fields,  13  Officers'  Training  Camps. 


All  the  above  queitiong  are  answered 

In  our  NEW  THREE-SHEET  WALL 
CHART,  showlns  tne  Western  Front 
from  Nleuport  to  Hheims  as  the  first 
page  and  the  Western  Front  from 
Rhelms  to  Basel,  Switzerland;  also  the 
Russo-German  Front,  Riga  to  LemburK, 
Eis  the  second  page.  These  maps  are 
beautifully  engraved  In  colors.  They  are 
positively  the  finest  maps  of  the  War 
Zone  offered  to  the  public  and  contain 
all  the  Towns.  Roa&s.  Woods,  Railroads, 
Canals.  Forts.  Fortresses,  Aerodromes, 
and  are  very  complete  In  every  detail. 
The  third  pase  shows  your  State  Map, 


complete  and  up  to  the  minute,  Klvlng 
each  Auto  Road.  How  many  times  have 
you  stopped  and  asked  for  the  best 
roads,  even  In  your  own  State?  This 
will  be  entirely  eliminated  by  oar  N«w 
State  Map.  The  fourth  page  consists  of 
the  list  of  towns,  population  and  loca- 
tion of  each.  The  fifth  page  contain* 
another  Map  of  Europe.  The  sixth  page 
shows  Commercial  America,  giving  the 
location  of  the  varioiis  Cantonments, 
Naval  Training  Stations,  Aviation  Fields 
and  Officers'  Training  Camps. 

With  this  Chart  you  can  answer  every 
Important  question  of  the  hour,  and  it 
should  be  In  every  American  home. 


This  wonderful  set  of  maps  Is  a  ready  reference  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
No  modern  school  Chart  has  the  maps  and  valuable  Information  contained  In  these 
late  maps. 

The  boy  or  girl  in  school  today  needs  them,  and  the  mother  and  father  who  have 
finished  school  will  refer  to  them  with  keen  Interest.  They  are  valuable  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


Our  Offer 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


One  of  these  wonderful  orchard  &  farm, 
three-page  maps  will  be  * — ' 

mailed  postpaid  to  any 
address  In  the  United 
Y'tates,  including  three 
yiSars'  subscription  to 
O^'-CHARD  AND  FARM 
(ne^  or  renewal),  for 
11.25.  ,^  s 


Lo8  Aneeles.  Cal. 
ESnclOBed  find  $1.25   (check,  stamps  or  money  or- 
der), for  which  enter  my  name  on  your  mailing  list 
for  three  years  and  send  me  the  three-page  Chart, 
postpaid,  by  return  mall. 


Name 


n.   F.   D  Box  No. 


State  Grange  Doings 

About  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Edited  by  E.  C.  Abbott,  State  Lecturer. 

Orchard  and  Farm  is  the  Official  Organ  of  the  California  State  Orange.— 
Editor's  Note. 

Qccur.  If  these  unknown  and  un- 
noted experiments  could  be  gathered 
they  would  at  once  add  much  to  our 
view  of  agriculture." 

Now  anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  Grange  knows 
that  is  just  what  is  being  done.  We 
have  no  trade  secrets;  what  a  member 
learns  he  passes  on  to  the  other  mem- 
bers. One  of  our  members  told  me 
recently  of  such  an  experience  that 
was  worth  the  cost  of  membership  for 
years  to  come. 

Then  take  the  other  activities  of  the 
Farm  Bureau,  in  which  they  hope  to 
engage.  I  think  all,  without  excep- 
tion, are  taken  care  of  by  the  Grange 
at  the  present  time.  They  offer  noth- 
ing new  as  far  as  I  can  see,  and  what 
we  have  failed  to  accomplish  they  will 
probably  also  fail  in,  for  human  na- 
ture is  the  same  and  will  assert  itself 
no  matter  under  what  name  or  creed 
it  is  working. 


Has  the  Grange  Failed 

By  E.  K.  Clendenning, 

Campbell,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 

THE  wave  of  improvement  clubs 
and  other  organizations,  both 
social  and  otherwise,  that  has 
swept  over  the  country  during  the 
past  few  years,  would  indicate  at  least 
to  a  person  not  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  the  Grange  and  what  it  has 
accomplished  in  the  past  towards  bet- 
tering the  conditions  of  farm  life,  that 
these  new  organizations  seemed  a  ne- 
cessity. That  the  Grange  has  not  en- 
listed the  united  support  of  the  farm- 
ers would  go  to  prove  that  as  an  order 
it  does  not  fill  the  purpose  that  it  was 
intended  it  should.  At  one  time  I 
shared  that  view  and  joined  other  or- 
ganizations that  promised  more.  But 
after  years  of  study  and  effort  and 
being  familiar  with  the  work  they  ac- 
complished, I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  the  Grange  does  not  suffer  in 
comparison  with  any  other  order. 
That  we  are  not  as  strong  in  Califor- 
nia as  in  other  States  I  admit,  but 
conditions  are  different  here. 

Califomians  Too  Impatient. 

We  are  an  impatient  people,  want- 
ing immediate  results,  and  if  we  don't 
get  them,  we  strike  out  on  some  new 
line.  A  farming  population  that  is 
more  or  less  shifting,  we  don't  stick 
to  one  thing  if  we  happen  to  meet  a 
failure.  Nevertheless  the  Grange  has 
weathered  the  storm  for  fifty  years 
and  is  still  rapidly  growing  in 
strength,  with  hundreds  of  new 
Granges  being  organized  throughout 
the  different  States,  as  well  as  many 
others  being  reorganized. 

In  Oklahoma  a  State  Grange  was 
organized  a  year  ago  with  twenty-five 
subordinate  Granges.  At  last  reports 
the  number  had  reached  ninety-seven. 
That  we  have  not  a  larger  member- 
ship in  this  State  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  order  or  its  principles.  I  have  a 
circular  before  me,  sent  out  by  the 
University  of  California,  in  which  it 
gives  a  review  of  the  functions  of  the 
Farm  Bureau,  one  of  the  latest  ef- 
forts to  correct  the  evils  that  they 
claim  all  other  organizations  have 
failed  to  control.  In  this  circular  four\ 
reasons  are  pointed  out  in  which  the 
University  thinks  we  have  failed.  Out 
of  the  four,  only  one  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  Grange,  and  that  is  lack 
of  membership,  covering  the  different 
counties.  That  I  think  is  not  really 
essential,  although  I  believe  we  should 
be  more  active  in  extending  the  work 
of  the  order. 

Not  Hustling  Members. 

In  the  local  Grange  to  which  I  be- 
long no  siren  calls  have  been  sent  out 
or  membership  contests  engaged  in 
to  increase  its  number.  I  wish  to 
quote  further  from  the  Farm  Bureau 
circular,  in  which  it  says:  "Many  of 
our  farm  problems  are  already  solved 
on  the  farms  of  the  nation.  Individu- 
als have  found  the  solution  of  vexing 
questions  that  are  agitating  the  ex- 
periment stations  and  agricultural  col- 
le-^es.  But  these  solutions  usually  fall 
out  of  sight  unnoted  or  are  known 
only  to  the  man  on  whose  farm  they 


A  Social  Order. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Grange  that 
it  is  a  social  order.  This  we  do  not 
deny,  although  it  is  not  primarily  so, 
as  some  seem  to  think.  Any  order  in 
which  both  men  and  women  join  and 
are  on  an  equal  standing  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  more  or  less  of  a  social  na- 
ture, and  quite  a  few  have  joined  be- 
cause of  the  social  part. 

If  the  Grange  has  not  accomplished 
more,  it  is  because  it  has  not  had  the 
support  of  those  who  should  become 
members.  Very  often  the  members 
themselves  do  not  attend  the  meet- 
ings often  enough  to  become  familiar 
with  the  work  and  get  their  interest 
aroused. 

Then  we  have  the  man  who  is  too 
tired  after  his  day's  work  to  attend 
his  Grange  meeting.  To  such  a  man 
the  Grange  means  relief,  for  the  ex- 
periences of  others  in  doing  the  same 
work  may  set  him  right.  But  such  a 
man  or  woman  cannot  enjoy  farm 
life  and  certainly  any  boy  or  girl  will 
not  want  to  remain  on  a  farm  on  which 
the  end  of  the  day  always  finds  the 
worker  too  tired.  It  is  part  of  the 
Grange  work  to  make  farm  life  pleas- 
ant. No  other  organization  of  farm- 
ers is  better  equipped  to  educate  its 
members  in  practical  co-operation  than 
the  Grange,  and  it  has  long  advocated 
the  idea  of  better  marketing  of  our 
products  through  organization,  and 
its  members  have  been  the  leaders  in 
our  present  organization  of  prune  and 
apricot  growers. 

Financial  Benefit  to  Members. 

There  is  abundant  testimony  that 
the  Grange  is  of  financial  benefit  to 
its  members,  although  some  must  ac- 
tually feel  the  money  or  hear  the  coin 
jingle  in  their  pockets  before  they 
will  admit  that  any  had  been  handed 
out  to  them. 

Then  we  have  the  matter  of  legisla- 
tion that  affects  us.  The  Grange  has 
always  been  active  towards  needed 
changes  in  our  present  laws  as  they 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  or 
community.  There  is  much  to  be 
done  and  the  Granges  in  other  States 
are  doing  it.  So  is  the  Grange  in 
California,  according  to  its  nipinhcr- 
ship. 


This  Bird  Is  on  the  Wane. 

A  Turkey  Decrease 

MUCH  interest  was  shown  by 
Ihe  readers  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  in  the  article  in  the  No- 
vember number  on  "Top  Prices  for 
Turkeys,''  by  George  R-  Watkins.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  of 
letters  sent  in  to  this  office  on  the 
subject  is  an  indication  that  turkey 
raising  will  be  engaged  in  to  a  greater 
extent  than  at  present,  for  the  in- 
dustry has  been  on  the  increase  of 
late  years  and  prices  are  bound  to  be 
good  for  a  long  time  to  come- 
In  1900,  6,594,695  turkeys  were  re- 
ported as  kept  for  breeding  purposes 
in  the  United  States,  while  in  1910 
this  number  had  decreased  to  3,688,- 
708.  No  figures  are  available  since 
the  last  census,  but  statements  made 
by  poultry  dealers  throughout  the 
country  indicate  that  this  decrease  is 
continuing. 

Turkey  Ranching 
In  the  unsettled  foothill  regions 
of  California  and  in  certain  sections 
of  Arizona  and  other  western  States, 
a  few  persons  have  engaged  in  this 
industry  to  the  extent  of  raising  a 
thousand  or  more  turkeys  every  year. 

Here  the  range  is  unlimited,  and 
the  natural  food  of  the  turkey,  such 
as  grasshoppers  and  other  insects, 
green  vegetation,  and  the  seeds  of  va- 
rious weeds  and  grasses,  is  abundant. 

These  large  flocks  of  turkeys  are 
managed  much  like  herds  of  sheep, 
being  taken  out  to  the  range  early  in 
the  morning  and  brought  home  to 
roost  at  night.  They  are  herded  dur- 
ing the  day  by  m«n,  either  on  foot 
or  on  horseback,  and  by  dogs  spe- 
cially trained  for  the  work. 

Marketing  the  Birds 
Turkeys  are  really  not  difficult  to 
raise,  and  as  for  marketing  them  there 
is  no  trouble  at  all.  A  custom  that 
is  prevalent  in  Texas  is  for  hucksters 
to  go  out  from  the  different  dressing 
plants  for  a  distance  of  10  or  15  or 
even  30  miles  and  stop  at  each  farm 
and  buy  all  the  turkeys  the  farmer 
will  sell  at  the  price  offered. 

A  flock  of  1000  or  more  turkeys  is 
often  gathered  up  in  this  way,  each 
turkey  being  weighed  and  paid  for 
at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  In  one 
case  8000  turkeys  were  gathered  to- 
gether at  one  point  in  Texas  and 
driven  by  30  men  a  distance  of  13 
miles  in  two  days.  A  flock  of  700 
was  later  driven  this  same  Hi"*- 
bv  .'i  mf^ri      -  1  ■ .  ■ . 


Baby  Beeves  Pay  Well 

THE  campaign  to  prevent  the  kill- 
ing of  so  many  calves  and  to 
turn  them  into  baby  beef  in  case 
they  cannot  be  brought  to  maturity 
profitably  is  working  out  well.  Stock- 
men are  becoming  impressed  with  the 
Food  Administration's  argument  that 
baby  beef  can  be  made  to  pay.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Farm  Journal, 
Charles  Rogers,  a  well-known  cattle- 
man, says: 

"Baby  beeves  sell  as  high  as  heavier 
cattle  and  cost  the  producers  less.  It 
takes  less  feed  to  produce  a  pound  of 
flesh  on  them  than  on  matured  cattle. 
The  young  heifers  sell  as  well,  and 
sometimes  better,  than  the  steers,  and 


A  Good  Start  tor  Baby  Beef. 

the  returns  from  the  money  invested 
come  in  quicker.  As  a  rule  the  heifers 
are  in  better  condition  at  weaning 
time  than  the  steers. 

"If  one  would  get  the  best  results  in 
raising  baby  beef,  care  must  be  taken 
in  selecting  the  cows  and  the  sire.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  cows  be 
purebred,  but  the  sires  should  be 
purebred  and  from  a  standard  regis- 
tered herd. 

"A  dairy  strain  in  the  cows  is  not 
best,  but  after  several  crosses  it  may 
give  a  tendency  to  better  milk  produc- 
tion along  with  the  beef  qualities, 
provided  the  sire  is  always  of  the  best 
beef  type.  A  sire  with  good  beef 
qualities  and  a  tendency  to  early  ma- 
turity should  be  selected." 


To  Save  Milk  Cans 

WITH  the  co-operation  of  the 
dairy  trade,  George  E.  Hask- 
ell expert  in  dairy  products, 
has  collected  information  on  the 
probable  future  supply  of  milk  and 
cream  cans.  The  sheet  steel  and  tin 
plate  industries  have  been  burdened 
with  war  orders  to  the  extent  that 
cans  for  dairy  products  are  not  only 
high  priced,  but  are  frequently  un- 
obtainable. 

Conservation  of  present  supplies  is 
therefore  essential  to  insure  enough 
containers  for  marketing  the  milk  and 
cream  which  American  farmers  have 
been  asked  to  produce.  A  campaign 
is  being  made  to  check  the  rough 
handling  of  shipping  cans  by  trans- 
portation companies  and  to  investi- 
gate methods  of  straightening  and 
retinning  old  and  battered  cans. 

Mishandling  of  cans  includes  three 
classes  of  abuses: 

1 —  Unloading  cans  at  wrong  sta- 
tions. 

2 —  Unloading  cans  with  unneces- 
sary roughness. 

3—  — Allowing  cans  to  remain  nut  in 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  PURE  WHITE 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK 

Unequaled  as  egg  producers.  White  eggr  strain. 
I  have  been  breeding  the  White  Runners  for 
years.  They  are  all  line-bred  and  nothing  but 
first  class  stock  Is  put  in  the  breeding  pens.  If 
you  want  winter  eggs  and  lots  of  them  order  a 
trio  or  pen. 

Trio,  $5.50]    Pen,  1  male  and  4  females,  $8.50. 
I  am  now  booking  orders  for  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.   Book  your  order  early  to  be  sure  of  your 
eggs  when  you  want  them. 

Price  of  eggs,  %2  for  12  eggs;  |3.50  for  25 
eggs;  $6.50  for  50  eggs,  and  $11.50  for  100  eggs. 

For  further  information  write  me  or  order 
Qirect  from  this  advertisement. 

F.  W.  McCauley  -  -  El  Portal,  Calif. 


'Good  to  th»  Latt  Drop' 

CALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  the  milk  »ub- 
(titute.  They  increase  in  size  and  weight 
rapidly;  are  healtliy  and  vigorous,  no  indiges- 
tion—no scouring. 

Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal 

ehonldbeosed  to  push  the  calf  forward  to  a  prrain  diet. 
This  important  move  is  moreesaeDtial  nuw  than  ever. 

Write  for  Booklet  'Z°\'^r^lTt 

I   Calves   at  the 
Smallest  Cost."  If  yoa  raise  any  calves  write  for 
the  booklet.  It  Is  mailed  without  cost. 
BLAXCHFORD  CAT.F  MEAI,  COMPANY, 

I>epf.  118,  Wnukegan.  III. 
COULSON   POIILTRY  &   STOCK  FOOD 
CO..  Petaluma,  Calif. 
GERMAIN  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 
Ix>s  Angeles,  Calif. 


SHORTHORNS 

Paicines  Ranch  Company 

offers  for  summer  and  fall 
delivery  both  registered 
and  unregistered  weanling 
bull  and  heifer  calves. 

For  prices  and  particu- 
lars, apply  to 

David  J.  Stollery 

320  Sharon  Building 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


$20— BERKSHIRES— $20 

Registered  weanling  boars  at  $20  each. 
Best  blood  In  the  State.  Same  strain 
cannot  be  duplicated  for  double  the 
money.    Order  at  once. 

WHITE  OAK  RANCH, 
Skagrgs,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 


RHEUMATISM 


Use  ANTI-URIC,  the  famous  ROOT  and  BERRY  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
RHEUMATISM,  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  the  purifying  of  the  blood;  will 
assist  the  kidneys;  has  cured  thousands.  Contains  no  opiates  or  chemicals, 
and  the  most  delicate  stomach  can  take  it.  An  outfit  (two  weeks'  treatment) 
contains  an  8-ounce  bottle  of  Inquid,  a  box  of  tablets  for  internal  use  and  a 
1 -ounce  bottle  af  oil  especially  prepared  for  MASSAGING  the  parts  affected. 
Results  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Price  $1.50  per  outfit.  If  not  at 
your  local  druggist  we  will  send  prepaid  by  Parcel  Pest,  C.  O.  D.  Write  today. 


ANTI-URIC  CO. 


32  Front  St., 
San  Francisco. 


Did  You  Ever  Keep  a  Record  of  Your  Cows? 

If  so,  you  have  no  doubt  felt  the  need  of  a  convenient,  simple  and  handy 
record  sheet.  Thousands  of  dairymen  throughout  the  United  States 
are  today  using  record  sheets.  We  have  a  record  sheet  that  will  fill 
your  every  want. 

If  you  have  never  kept  a  record  now  is  the  time  to  begin.  Tou  can 
never  be  as  successful  a  dairyman  without  dairy  records  of  your  cows 
as  with  them.  Send  for  enough  to  run  a  year — one  a  month — and  you 
will  never  again  do  without  them. 

Daily  Milk  Record  Sheet  for  Ten  Cows,  Size  10  ins.  by  171  ins. 

6  Sheets  for  S  .25,  Postpaid 
*   en  B««tDaid 
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Ev^ydung  That  Counts  for 
Your  Profit  and  for  the  Future 
of  Your  Family  U  Moving  at 
MotoT'Car  Pace  and  Radius 
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February,  1918 


See  Great  Prize  Offers — Pages  4  and  20 


5c  Per  Copy 


This  New  Reo  Light  Four 
Is  a  Handsome  Motor  Car 


AT  THE  NEW  YOK'K  SHOW.  ii>  Jimuaiy.  the 
Rco  exhibit  was,  to  tin  even  ureiiter  extent  tlian 
ordinarily,  the  mecca  of  the  crowdt. 

YOU'D  THINK,  PERHAPS,  that  at  the  national 
nutoniobile  slu)w,  and  especially  in  the  world's 
greatest  nielmpolis,  where  dealers  and  buyers  go 
to  see  what  is  latest  in  construction  and  design, 
that  the  ponderous  niuhi-cylinder  machines 
would  attract  the  most  attention. 

O  'i  THE  CONTRARY,  there  was  vastly  more 
interest  shown  in  the  types  of  cars  that  arc 
designed  to  supply  that  Rreat  American  need 
for  a  practical,  economical,  fivc-passenger  tour- 
ing car  or  three-passenger  roadster. 

THIS  YEAR,  more  than  ever  before,  buyers  are 
paying  less  attention  to  fads  and  more  to  prac- 
tical things.  More  to  cost  of  upkeep  than  to 
first  cost. 

AND  THIS  REO — this  new  Light  Four -stood 
out  above  all  the  rest. 

IT  IS  SUCCESSOR  to  the  greatest  four-cylinder 
automobile  ever  built — that  wonderfully  effi- 
cient, wonderfully  sturdy  Rco  the  Fifth,  that  for 
eight  years  maintained  its  supremacy. 


THIS  IS  A  REFINEMENT  of  that  great  car. 
All  fundamentals  have  been  retained  and  every 
detail  has  been  refined  to  the  last  degree.  In 
a  word  this  latest  Reo  represents  all  that  has 
gone  before  and  just  that  much  more  of  Reo 
experience. 

THIS  IS  A  REAL  CAR— a  full  five-passenger 
Light  four.    Not  a  skimpy — not  a  little  four. 

IT  DOES  SEAT  FIVE  full  grown  adults— you 
don't  have  to  use  a  shoe  horn  to  get  them  in. 

BODY  DESIGN  IS  BEAUTIFUL— it  is  up  to  the 

minute  in  every  line  nnd  curve  and  in  every 
detail  of  upholstery  and  finish  and  appointments. 

IT  IS  JUST  THE  CAR  you  would  specify  if 
having  one  made  to  your  own  order. 

FOR  HERE  ARE  COMBINED  roominess  with 
economy  of  operation;  beauty  in  appearance 
with  sterling  mechanical  quality; 

AND  LOW  UPKEEP— that  quality  for  which 
Reos  have  always  been  famous. 

OUTPUT  IS  LIMITED— must  be  this  year,  for 
we  also  are  doing  our  part  to  assist  Uncle  Sam. 

SO  YOU'LL  HAVE  TO  HURRY.  Make  your  de- 
cision—*ee  your  Rco  dealer  and  place  your 
order  well  in  advance  of  the  time  you  will  want 
delivery  else  you  will  surely  be  disappointed. 

TODAY — won't  be  a  minute  too  soon. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 
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Big  Egg  Record  of  Electric  Lighted  Henhouses 


PraVe™  c*fi!1r°e'  m^JS!!g"i°  ^^""^  °f  Heus  AvBYages  195  Eggs  for  a  Year 
the  record  made  by  Lewis  G-     from  the  first  on  the  basis  of  400  and     it  for  400  or  650  hens  let  him  send  in 


the  record  made  by  Lewis  G. 
Wiley  whose  ranch  is  at  Kester  June 
tion,  a  few  miles  west  of  Lankershim. 

Very  few  persons  had  known  what 
Wiley  was   doing  in   the  egg  line- 


from  the  first  on  the  basis  of  400  and 
made  proper  deductions. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-five  eggs 
apiece  for  the  year  is  what  the  aver- 
age shows,  and  if  anybody  has  beaten 


A  Few  of  the  Wiley  Hena  That  Are  Roused  Vp  by  Electric  Liehts  at  3:30  A.  M. 


it  for  400  or  650  hens  let  him  send  in 
his  record  and  ©rchard  and  Farm 
will  be  glad  to  print  it. 

"To  what  do  you  attribute  your 
success?'*  was  asked  of  the  poultry- 
man. 

"Why,  I  think  electricity  did  it," 
was  the  reply.  "I  was  one  of  the  first 
in  this  district  to  use  electric  lights 
in  my  henhouses.  It  has  paid  me 
well.  As  nearly  as  I  can  estimate, 
"Tiy  egg  production  went  up  SO  per 
cent  after  the  lights  were  turned  on. 
That  was  on  October  16,  1916.  On 
that  day  the  650  hens  laid  225  eggs, 
and  they  were  mostly  young  hens.  On 
the  16th  of  November  the  same  hens 
laid  397  eggs,  and  the  daily  average 
record  for  November  was  S5j4  per 
cent. 

"I  am  satisfied  that  electricity  has 
helped  my  egg  production  from  the 
first,  and  it  has  kept  it  going  right 
along.  My  average  for  the  year  was 
53  per  cent,  and  I  could  not  have 
kept  it  up  that  high  had  it  not  been 
for  the  lights." 

The  lights  go  on  automatically  by 
means  of  an  alarm  clock  at  3:30  a. 
m.  in  the  shortest  days,  and  are 
gradually  turned  on  a  little  later  as 
the  days  get  longer. 

The  Hens  Eat  More 

Getting  oflf  the  roost  so  early,  the 
hens  eat  more  and  consequently  lay 


more.  Their  day,  however,  is  Bot 
much  longer,  as  they  go  to  roost  a 
little  earlier  than  if  they  did  not 
awake  so  early  in  the  morning. 

One  effect  of  the  lights,  Wiley 
thinks,  is  that  the  hens  have  wholly 
escaped  roup.  They  are  certainly  as 
healthy  looking  a  flock  as  one  might 
find  anywhere. 

As  soon  as  they  are  oflf  the  roost 
in  the  morning  they  begin  to  eat- 
Nobody  has  to  get  up  any  earlier  oh 
account  of  this  as  the  hoppers  are 
filled  with  dry  mash  the  night  before. 
There  is  also  plenty  of  water  handy, 
as  it  comes  trickling  from  the  spout 
and  the  supply  is  constant,  or  v/oul4 
be  if  the  pressure  were  even,  though 
sometimes  it  is  not. 

The  Wiley  hens  moulted  a  good 
deal  later  than  if  electricity  had  not 
been  used. 

Mr.  Wiley  began  his  poultry  opera- 
tions on  Januacy  1st,  1916,  when  he 
erected  his  houses  and  prepared  for 
his  flock.  He  bought  his  baby  chicks 
in  February.  He  had  850  pullets  o» 
August  1st.  He  now  has  1130  hens 
and  will  add  2300  chicks  this  month. 
He  has  been  building  new  hen  houses 
and  getting  ready  for  more  extensive 
operations,  not  being  in  the  least 
daunted  by  the  high  pricje  of  feed, 
though  barley  at  $3  a  sack  makes  a 
good  many  poultrymen  want  to  quit 
the  game. 

Wiley's  income  for  the  record  year 

(CoDtinned  on  Page  24.) 


Wiley  is  the  kind  of  man  who  keeps 
his  affairs  under  his  hat.  He  is  from 
the  city  of  New  York  where  people 
ta-lk  about  the  weather,  the  theater, 
the  subway  crushes  and  such  things, 
but  don't  discuss  their  business  af- 
fairs- 

But  the  other  day  B.  R.  Holloway, 
the  Van  Nuys  chick  man,  was  talking 
with  Wiley  and  the  Kester  Junction 
poulterer  casually  mentioned  the  fact 
that  his  650  laying  legJiorns  had  aver- 
aged 195  eggs  apiece  for  the  past 
year. 

"Are  you  sure  about  that?"  asked 
Holloway.  "Isn't  there  some  mis- 
take?" 

"Sure  as  anybody  can  be,"  replied 
Wiley.  "Here  are  the  monthly  rec- 
ords. Everything  was  put  down  bjr 
my  wife  and  me  just  as  it  happened- ' 
Holloway  looked  over  the  sheets. 
"That's  a  wonderful  record,"  he 
said,  convinced.  And  he  went  away 
and  told  other  people  about  it,  in- 
ofuding  the  editor  of  Orchard  and 
Farm,  whose  car  was  soon  speeding 
toward  the  Wiley  ranch. 

It's  just  a  plain  little  place,  that 
Wiley  ranch,  but  there's  a  pretty 
bungalow  on  it  and  some  very  neat 
outbuildings-  The  ranch  will  look 
better  when  it's  a  little  older.  Wiley 
and  his  wife  have  only  been  there  a 
couple  of  years  and  when  they  came 
the  seven  and  one-half  acres  they 
settled  upon  seemed  like  a  desert- 
Mr.  Wiley  showed  me  his  egg  rec- 
ords, and  they  looked  all  right.  They 
started  with  the  first  of  September, 

1916,  and  they  ended  September  1, 

1917.  No,  they  didn't  end  then,  for  he 
is  still  keeping  tab  on  his  layers,  but 
owing  to  the  high  price,  of  feed  they 
.ire  not  doing  quite  as  well  this  year. 

Electricity  Did  It 

The  records  show  that  Wiley 
started  with  400  lav'nc;  hens  in  Sen- 
t ember  and  added  250  more  on  the 
iirst  day  of  the  following  month-  So 
that  the  showing  made  is  practically 
tor  650  hens,  though  he  averaged  i* 


These  Holloway  Hens  tay  in  Electric-Lighted  Pens. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


New  Burbank  Products    How  a  Homesteader  Won 


White  Flax,  Peppers  and  Cucvrmbers 

By  Luther  Burbank 


IN  May.  1872,  in  a  little  New  Eng- 
land tuwn,  1  held  in  iny  hand  one 
seed,  ten  of  which  would  not  have 
been  as  large  as  an  ordinarv 
From    this    tiny    seed  the 
potato  came.     More  than  Sm^  i 
bushels  of  this  potato  have  been  ra  ■ 
during  the  past  forty  years — eno^^!: 
to    make    1,66(),(KK)    carloads,  «h).h 
would  make  up  a  solid  train  uf  pota- 
toes that  would  riaih  more  than  half- 
way around  this  planet. 

Some  7.tKXJ.()(K)  bushels  of  thf^r  po- 
tatoes were  grown  in  '  i 
season.    In  1910  over  I 
els  wi  r  I  •  '    luffd  on  f 111  i  .  :  ,    >^  -  ^a- 1 
aloi  in  San  Joaquin  County, 

4,57:  '  htls  were  raised,  4,000,- 

000  busticl:  Ijting  shipped  from  that 
district  acconlmu  to  official  reports. 

It    is    M,^  ■        •    ■     I     ■        ,     ■!     .       .  .t 

tod., 
all  1 

today  as  it  did  lu  Massachusetts  forty 
years  ago.  This  is  one  of  the  proofs 
that  varieties  do  not  necessarily  run 
out  if  t;rip\\ii  in  a  suitable  environ- 
ment. At  llic  present  time  it  thrives 
and  is  grown  on  nearly  every  island 
and  continent  in  the  world. 

During  thi  '  '  w  years  I  have 
produced  ai  ed  a  hundred 

plants  as  vain..  .   as  yet  less  well 

known  than  this,  potato,  and  have  hun- 
dreds yet  to  introduce  as  priceless  in 
value. 

New  Burbank  Flax. 

Tli.   '     ■.  '  ^  .  f  A  .  ,  . 

duc' 

of  fi. 

well    known   and    too  numerous  to 

mention     Some  ten  years  ago  a  rom- 

I   French  artists  uri 
ine  to  produce  a  '  <i 

make  a  natural  liini  i  .  ^  i,  le 
oil,  as  the  dear  colors  of  their  pic- 
tures were  Idiirred  and  deadened  by 
the  oils  which  they  were  obliged  to 
use. 

From  a  sn.  V   -.imi.lr  i.f  i,...'  .,f 
some  lifjhi  i 
which  they  I 

reverted  to  llit-  urminal  daik  for  bc\- 
eral  years,  I  have  now  the  most  re- 
markafile  fl:i\  ever  i  ■  •  '  The 
seeds  of  ilie  I'lUtlianU  '  :  near- 

ly double  ilie  size  ol  n  r,  are 

of  a  beautiful  limpid  wiiitc,  and  yield 
12  per  cent  more  oil  per  i)oiind  of 
seed.    Ti       ■      .         .  ,  '  ■ 
ed  and 
are  as  i<. 

as  the  ordinary  tlax.     'J  h  r 
lax  will  be  «elrf>med  nrit  r 
ist-  ' 
fa> 

by   ■    ...  .     i      ...   ■  h> 

eyerybody. 

New  Pepper*  and  Cucumberi. 

From  Mexico,  some  eight  years 
aifo,  T  received  from  my  colli  '  tor  a 
gi:ii  •  i>er  of  greii'  mI 

nni  From  li  ^■ 

de-   •    .  ,  r 


sweet  meat  have  been  gniwii,  and 
when  placed  upon  exhibition  people 

could  not  believ  e    '  •  >   "  ■      '  s 

At  the  great  Pi> 

tion  or  at  the  ii  im 
peppers  one-half  as  large  were  exliib- 
ited.    The  plants  are  productive  and 
as  easily  grown  as  any  other. 
The  "lemon"  cucumber,  a  native  of 


{  eiiiral  America,  is  quite  a  distinct 
siii  cies  from  the  long  green  cucum- 
bers so  universally  grown.  It  is  small 
and  not  a  good  form  for  slicing,  yet 
the  quality  is  so  superior  that  it  is 
(.'ri.vvn    more    at  '    .  extensively 

1 .  V   '  I .  .sMii^.;  1  .5  with  Bur- 

pec's  long  snow-wliiit  (.ucumber,  sent 
out  a  few  years  ago,  a  new  and  wholly 

di-.M  .1        .t.     M         I  I..  r,i, 


and  IS  of  large  sue  and  astonishingly 
productive  In  the  combination  of 
these  good  qualities  it  is  unequaled 
by  any»other  cucumber. 

A  Delicious  Breakfaat  Pood 

Among  the  tributes  paid  to  Monte- 
zuma by  the  pueblos  of  as 
a  certain  grain  of  ivory  v.  nd 
more  minute  than  a  nii  ed, 
called  by  the  Aztecs  huauhili.  This 
seed  was  described  in  1629  by  Her- 
II.,  i  '      I  ■     .    I      ■.  1  .  '  'ler 

1 1  i-n 
tl,.    ,    ,     .  ,  .  -  to 

tassel.  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
also  found  this  prain  to  be  a  food 
SI  .  '.  -  ■  .  thf 
pl  ti- 
ty     .  1 1.  ■  ■  .  I  1    o.  I  .  ,1  I ,  .iig 

time  unknown,  has  \.  named 
by  Sereno  Watson,  .  leuco- 
carijus. 

This  plant  has  been  under  cultiva- 
tion   and    close    observation    on  my 
(OantlBMd  am  ftigt  It) 


Landis  and  His  Valley 

By  Louis 

Of  Kldridu'''  Honuma 

THE  very  existence  of  the  hu- 
man race  depends  upon  a 
prope^^  solution  of  the  land 
problem — brmpint?  the  landless  man 
to  the  I'  '  • 
him  how 
tion  of  tl., 

have  Its  own  way  of  solving  the 
problem.  Much  has  |>een  done,  more 
must  be  done. 

How  one  man  and  his  wife  solved 


the  pr<jblem  fi 
in  the  very  i 
case   of  W 
Valley,  f 
He  wa 
I  ..  I. 


1, 


for  another  man, 


htipulaled  pitlaucc  for  '  is. 

Why  not,"  they  rt.  um- 
I  '  I       '  labors  on  our  <^>\i,  loi  d  and 
.e  the  total  results  for  our- 

Arriving   at   a   logical  conclusion 

and   r , iniiilet intf  a   v^ivsiral  task  are 

The 
iiere, 

u 
'  'J 
the> 

land  was  III  lii  at 
Was  not  this  valK 
dred  yea  i ' 
livated  ■ 

A   W.  -  .'  t     i.t  t>'  ' 
Mr.  and  Mrs-  Landis  were  not  roll- 


We  Want  Farming  Facts 

Orchard  and  Farm  Aikt  for  Personal  Experiences  of  Ranchers 
Illustrating  Successful  and  Unsuccessful  Experi- 
ments in  All  Phases  of  Agriculture 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  aaks  you  to  send  in  little  stories  o(  • 
ments  you  have  made  in  farm  work  that  proved  Of  value  to 
also  accounts  of  uneucceaaful  experiments  that  would  be  a  gi  j< 
others. 

We  wBnt  Orchard  and  Farm  to  be  a  meetinp  place  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Pacific  C  le  they  can  exchange  ev  ex- 

change, larmers  everywhere  art  riew 

"  •  ■  I  !'       I    i  .    I vation,  or  iringation,  or  f ri      .  .  ,  vv  •     .,■  :.    ,e ■ , ,es  as 

Ilk  raising.  A  practical  farmer's  ingenuity  frequently  results  in  the 
n  of  an  idea  or  practice  as  valuable  as  that  evolved  by  a  profeaaor 

oi  i,, 

be  communications  will  be  saved.  The  best  will  be  printed,  and 

at  tilt  ei,  i  (ii  a  year  a  committee  will  pass  upon  them.  This  committee  will 
consist  of  representative  agricultural  experts,  each  man  the  head  of  a  division 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture   The  names  selected  are  as  follows: 
John  W.  Gilmore.  Division  of  Farm  Management. 
Gordon  H.  True,  Division  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
C.  L.  Roadhouae,  Dairy  Industry  Division. 
J.      Dougherty.  Poultry  Division. 


Pomology, 
of  Viticulture.  0 
vision. 

LiiicLior  of  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  Kiver- 


W.  L.  Howard 
Frederic  T.  Bi 
Frank  Adamt, 
Herbert  J.  WcLiLjci 
side.  Cal. 

The  comm'inirji'i  ,n  that  is  regarded  by  the  committee  as  having  proved 
of  the  most  v  'le  awarded  a  prir.e  of  $50.    The  one  second  in  value 

will  receive  a  ;  .:.S.  The  third  in  value  will  receive  a  prize  of  $15.  The 

fourth.  $10.  ana  ilic  iitth  in  value,  $5. 

Now  everybody  wake  up  and  write  to  Orchard  and  Farm  as  briefly  as 
possible  and  as  clearly  as  possible,  so  that  tbei'  i,'  <'i'<-';  I    ns  to  your 

meaning,  about  the  original  thing  you  have  ■  that  you 

regard  as  having  been  of  the  grcateat  valiu 
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A  New  Apple  District      What  Roseburg  Did 


Yucaipa's  5000  Acres  of  Young  Trees 

By  Burton  Hale 


IN  California  apples  grow  best  at 
an  altitude  of  over  2000  feet.  Ap- 
ples are  not  a  tropical  fruit  and 
thrive  in  a  section  where  there  is  a 
saowfall,  however  light,  every  year. 
Good  soil  is  another  requisite. 

The  men  who  are  planting  thou- 
sands of  acreo  of  apple  trees  in 
Yucaipa  Valley,  in  San  Bernardino 
County,  Cal.,  are  assured  that  they 
have  all  the  right  conditions  for  the 
favorable  growth  of  their  fruit  and 
they  are  banking  on  the  experience 
of  former  residents,  who  have  pro- 
duced as  good  apples  in  Yucaipa 
Valley  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  world,  not  even  excepting  the 
Hood  or  Rogue  River  districts. 

Seven  years  ago  the  colonization  of 
the  upper  or  bench  lands  was  begun, 
and  since  then  SOOO  acres  have  been 
planted  to  fruit,  mostly  to  red  win- 
ter apples.  This  fruit,  when  grown 
in  perfection,  is  one  of  California's 
most  profitable  horticultural  products, 
and  the  conditions  in  Yucaipa  are 
ideal.  The  orchards  are  now  coming 
into  profitable  bearing,  and  in  the 
very  near  future  the  valley  will  be 


well-known  pioneer  of  the  district, 
"Yucaipa  Valley  measures  up  nearly 
100  per  cent  perfect. 

"First,  we  will  take  climate.  The 
valley,  with  its  18,000  acres,  is,  prop- 
erly speaking,  a  foothill  valley,  sur- 
rounded and  protected  from  dam- 
aging winds  by  the  foothills  to  the 
south  and  west  and  the  mountain 
ranges  to  the  north  and  east.  It  has 
an  altitude  of  from  2250  to  3500  feet, 
and  is  therefore  free  from  the  extreme 
summer  heat  found  in  the  iower  val- 
leys, while  the  summer  days  are  suf- 
ficiently warm  for  the  perfect  ma- 
turing of  its  varied  .  products.  The 
atmosphere  is  light  and  dry,  entirely 
free  from  fogs,  and  such  a  thing  as 
oppressive  days  are  unknown.  The 
winter  climate  is  delightful,  with  an 
occasional  flurry  of  snow,  just 
enough  to  make  our  neighbors  from 
the  East  feel  at  home. 

Plenty  of  Water 

"Water  is  next  in  importance  to 
climate,  and  in  this  Yucaipa  is  par- 
ticularly fortunate.     Located  at  the* 
base  of  the  mountains,  it  enjoys  a 


Prosperity  Comes  to  an  Oregon  Town 

By   Robert  U.  Brown 


PROSPERITY  has  come  to  Rose- 
burg, Ore.,  because  intelligent 
means  of  inducing  land  settle- 
ment in  its  neighborhood  have  been 
practiced  here. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  much 
of  our  land  was  in  large  holdings. 
Many  farmers  raised  grain  and  hay 
and  the  land  yielded  only  a  small 
portion  of  its  possible  returns.  Here 
and  there  a  farmer  began  to  raise 
fruit  or  berries.  We  entered  the  sub- 
division stage.  "Back  to  the  land!" 
was  the  cry.  "Escape  the  city  grind 
and  make  a  good  living  on  five  acres 
in  the  beautiful  Umpqua  Valley." 


be  too  small. 

About  ten  years  ago  farmers  here 
and  there  began  to  plant  orchards  of 
from  30  to  50  acres,  and  to  carry  on 
truck  gardening  between  the  trees. 
They  all  made  good  livings.  We  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  solution  of  the 
Umpqua  Valley  land  problem — to  get 
the  land  into  holdings  small  enougk 
to  provide  livings  for  a  large  number 
of  agriculturists  and  to  procure  real 
farmers. 

Real  Farmers  Needed 

This  idea  was  kept  constantly  in 
mind  in  the  furtherance  of  develop- 


One  of  the  Sonrceg  of  Yu<'alpa  Water. 


Part  of  the  Five  Thousand  Acres  of  New  Apple  Orchards. 


known  as  the  largest  apple  district 
in  the  State. 

In  three  years  more  the  orchards 
already  planted  will  yield  between 
2^00,000  and  3,000,000  boxes,  or  from 
4500  to  5000  carloads,  annually  of 
choice  winter  apples. 

Most  of  these  orchards  are  owned 
in  5  and  10-acre  tracts,  which  means 
that  the  valley  will  have  a  large  popu- 
lation and  support  a  prosperous  city 
in  its  midst.  Yucaipa  City  is  already 
a  thriving  town,  with  its  stores,  hotel, 
newspaper,  churches  and  schools — 
but  no  saloons.  With  the  wonderful 
resources  of  the  valley,  the  town  will 
probably  have  a  population  of  10,000 
to  15,000  when  fully  developed. 

"From  the  viewpoint  of  soil,  water, 
climate,  scenic  beauty,  variety  of 
products  and  accessibility  to  mar- 
keta,"  says  George  W.  Hopkins,  a 


uniformly  large  rainfall,  ranging  from 
22  inches  on  the  lower  to  30  inches 
on  the  upper  levels.  This,  with  proper 
cultivation,  renders  more  than  slight 
irrigation  superfluous.  In  fact,  much 
fruit  of  excellent  quality  is  matured 
without  irrigation,  although  water  is 
used  generally  throughout  the  valley. 
There  is  considerable  gravity  water, 
furnished  by  the  flow  in  Triple  Falls 
and  Potato  Canyons,  and  there  are 
numerous  wells  producing  from  SO  to 
100  inches  each.  These  wells  have 
demonstrated  that  the  entire  valley 
is  underlaid  with  ancient  river  beds, 
which  furnish  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply. The  numerous  wells  of  the 
municipal  plant  of  the  city  of  Red- 
lapds,  lying  to  the  west,  receive  their 
supply  from  the  underground  streams 
of  that  district. 

(CoBtlnaed  on  Pace  SS) 


Pauoromic  View  of  the  Valiey  and  Ticlnity. 


The  propaganda  was  spread 
through  cities  and  towns  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  The  tracts  were  obtained 
for  sub-division  purposes.  Some  of 
the  land  was  good  and  some  of  it  was 
not.  These  small  tracts  were  sold  to 
clerks,  to  professional  men,  to  school 
teachers — in  short,  to  almost  every- 
body except  farmers. 

Novices  Try  Farming 
They  arrived  and  tried  to  earn  their 
livings  on  the  five  and  ten-acre  tracts. 
The  land  did  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected, but  the  simple  fact  remained 
that  only  in  rare  cases  would  an  area 
of  this  size  yield  a  decent  living  for 
a  family.  Furthermore,  the  men  who 
took  the  land  did  not  know  their 
business. 

We  knew  we  had  a  rich  valley  here, 
and  we  knew  what  it  could  do.  We 
had  implicit  faith  in  small  holdings, 
but  we  realized  that  they  must  not 


We  shall  regard  the  war  as  won  only 
when  the  Oerman  people  say  to  us, 
through  properly  accredited  represen- 
tatives, that  they  are  ready  to  agree 
to  a  settlement  based  upon  justice  and 
reparation  of  the  wrongs  their  rulers 
have  done. — President  Wilson. 


ment  projects.  Personally,  in  selling 
land,  I  discouraged  purchases  by  men 
who  did  not  thoroughly  understand 
farming.  I  also  discouraged  the  five 
and  ten-acre  farm  idea.  The  genuine 
prosperity  which  this  brought  about 
attracted  intelltgent  and  capable 
farmers.  Through  co-operation  with 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  we 
gradually  got  the  farming  business 
upon  a  pretty  exact  scientific  basis. 
We  worked  out  a  dependable  rotation 
of  crops,  we  figured  closely  on  the 
markets,  and  we  learned  to  get  the 
utmost  yield  from  the  crops  between 
the  trees. 

Fearless  Experiment 

We  have  not  been  afraid  to  experi- 
ment. Recently  there  has  been  a 
large  acreage  of  a  certain  species  of 
cauliflower,  ideally  adapted  to  this 
valley.  It  is  proving  extremely 
profitable. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  ill 
advised  boost  campaigns  and  sub- 
division projects  which  attract  men 
with  neither  the  means  nor  the  train- 
ing to  weather  the  first  few  years  of  a 
farming  venture  are  decidedly  harm- 
ful. The  old  condition  of  large  hold- 
ings, loosely  cultivated,  was  better 
than  this.  But,  having  learned  our 
lesson,  we  regard  small  holdings  and 
a  large  number  of  capable  farmers  as 
the  ideal  condition. 
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Squashes  as  a  War  Crop    How  Tree  Surgery  Helps 


Their  Wonderful  Growth  in  California 


IN  looking  over  the  field  of  produc- 
tion for  lOlg  our  farmers  and 
K.irdencrs  slioiild  not  forget  tlie 
s(|uasli.  Here  is  one  of  the  i)rolific 
and  l)est  keeping  viKCtables  in  the 
market,  and  California  is  its  home. 

As  examples  of  what  can  be  dotie 
in  the  way  of  giganlic  vegetation  in 
a  short  time  the  mammotli  squash 
has  often  been  used  to  illustrate  the 
wonders  of  California  production. 
Ilcrc  is  a  single  record  that  stands 
out  ill  the  history  of  vegetable  growth 
in  this  Stale  as  tin-  marvel  of  all  who 
have  heard  almut  it.  Frank  E. 
Kellogg  of  Coleta,  Santa  Barbara 
County,  who  is  vouched  for  bv  Prof. 
I'*.  J.  WicksoM  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, provi<li-s  this  stafenient:_ 

"I  planlcil  my  squashes  in  May, 
and  harvcslcil  them  in  October.  Find- 
ing that  ihi-y  were  unusually  large, 
I  weiglii'd  10  of  the  largest  and  found 
that  their  aggregate  weight  was  one 
ton  an<l  ."iO  oild  pounds,  the  largest 
one  weighing  22.^  pounds.  This  squash 
was  exhibited  at  the  county  fair  and 
received  llic  first  prize. 

Mother  Hubbard's  Children 

"On  the  ISth  of  November,  which 
was  my  boy's  sixteenth  birtlxlay,  I 
cut  open  one  of  the  other  s<|uashes 
that  weighed  210  pounds  and  look 
out  the  seeds;  my  boy  then  got  into 
it  and  I  put  the  i>ieces  together  and 
completely  closed  him  in,  the  parts 
coming  tight  together.  I  then  per- 
suaded my  eighiecn-year-old  daugliter 
to  get  into  it  and  I  closed  her  in. 

"Aly  dangliler's  weight  was  110 
pounds.  I  then  put  two  seven-year- 
old  boys  in  at  once.  I  then  put  my 
three  little  girls  in  at  once;  they  were 
aged  respectively  six,  four  and  two 
years,  their  united  weight  being  I  16 
pounds.  1  placed  ihe  largest  child  in 
the  bottom  and  the  little  one  on  the 
lop  and  then  put  on  the  lid;  the 
scjuash  was  cut  so  that  the  top  could 
be  easily  jiut  on  or  removed. 

"The  s(|iiash  was  three  feet  four  or 
five  inches  in  length." 

In  a  community  war  garden  on  a 
large  vacant  lot  in  Berkeley,  Cal., 
squashes  were  planted  last  season  by 
a  score  of  citizens  who  gathered  in  a 
"bee,"  and  after  the  ground  had  been 
plowed  and  harrowed  proceeded  to 
plant  the  seeds  and  to  water  and  care 
for  them.  Although  the  results  were 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  they  af- 
forded an  example  of  what  might  be 
accomplished  by  a  S(|uash  club  work- 
ing on  the  plan  followed  by  this  group 
of  amateur  gardeners.  The  squash 
was  selected  by  the  Berkeley  men  be- 
cause it  was  easily  eared  for  and 
under  common  conditions  will  pro- 
duce large  crops  of  a  good  nourishing 
food. 

HoMf  to  Grow  Squashes 

Squashes  slumld  not  be  planted  too 
e«rly.  for  they  arc  rather  tender  and 
the  frost  will  wilt  them.  The  hills 
containing  the  plants  should  be 
spaced  about  ten  feet  apart,  though 
some  gardeners  are  in  favor  of  much 
closer  pl.Tiiting.  Three  or  four  seeds 
to  the  hill  or  more  may  be  planted 
and  afterward  thinned  down  so  there 
are  not  more  than  two  plants  in  a 
hill.  Cultivation  should  begin  as  soon 
as  the  squashes  .  are  up.  A  horse 
should  be  used  along  the  row  and 
a  hoe  near  the  plants. 

Keep  the  top  soil  (|uite  mellow  and 
weed  out  every  other  kind  of  plant 
growth  that  appears.  Keep  up  your 
cultivation  as  long  as  you  can  do  so 
without  injury  to  the  vines. 

Field  operations  on  a  large  scale 
may  be  condiuted  on  the  furrow 
plan,  leaving  the  furrow  for  an  itri- 
gation  ditch.  The  furrows  may  be 
nine  or  ten  feel  apart,  or  a  little 
closer,  according  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil. 

The  Hubbard  s(|U«sh  is  the  most 
satisfactory  kind  to  grow  and  will  re- 
quire the  least  attention  after  once 


started.  The  mammoth  Chile  pro- 
duces the  largest  examples  of  this 
class  of  vegetation.  Sometimes  they 
produce  a  wagonload  to  the  vine,  but, 
of  course,  this  is  a  rare  yield. 

From  mid-April  to  the  first  of  June 
is  a  good  time  to  seed  the  crop,  which 
may  be  harvested  from  September  to 
November. 


It  Will  Save  an  Old  Orchard 

By  H.  H.  Newsom 

of  Btrkrley,  Cal. 


ONE  of  the  questions  that  has 
confronted  the  orchardist  is, 
Can  fruit  trees  be  fdled  to  pre- 
serve Ihem  for  their  economic  value 
as  fruit  producers? 

My  tree  surgery  operations  on  fruit 


A  Hqiinali  I.lkr  Tlila  Will  Ftrd  m  Hmnll  Fatnlly  for  a  Week. 


San  Joaquin  Cotton 

IMPERIAL  VALLEY  has  been  so 
successful  in  the  growing  of  cot- 
ton that  other  sections  of  the 
State  arc  waking  up  to  the  advan- 
tages of  that  crop.  Of  course,  it  is 
improbable  that  anything  like  the  vast 
yields  per  acre  realized  by  the  Im- 
perial grower  will  be  exceeded  or 
even  duplicated  by  other  districts, 
but  the  more  cotton  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia the  more  it  tends  to  put  the 
State  on  the  map  as  a  cotton  pro- 
ducer and  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
concerned. 

San  Joaquin  County  raises  very 
good  long,  staple  cotton,  as  has  been 
proved  by  repeated  experiments,  and 
there  are  sections  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  where  it  has  thrived  in  a  small 
way. 

Edwin  M.  Fowler  of  Los  Angeles 
at  a  recent  cotton  conference  at 
Fresno  read  a  paper  that  told  of  the 
development  of  the  Egyptian  variety 
and  pointed  out  the  possibilities  ol 
the  ad.'it  tation  of  it  to  California.  His 
address  was  listened  to  with  great 
interest  by  farmers  of  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  Valleys. 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  a 
preliminary  organization  of  a  cotton 
growers*  association  for  the  upper 
half  of  the  State.  Many  farmers  say 
that  they  are  willing  to  try  out  a  crop 
on  patriotic  grounds,  as  well  as  to 
test  the  statements  made  by  Prof. 
John  W.  Gilmore.  who  has  been  urg- 
ing grosvers  to  plant  cotton  as  a  sum- 
mer crop  on  their  farms,  the  idea 
being  to  grow  a  small  acreage  and 
take  care  of  it  by  their  families  and 
hired  nclp  rather  than  to  plant  large 
tracts. 


trees  has  convinced  me  that  moderate 
tree  surgery  methods  will  be  com- 
monly used  in  future  on  the  fruit 
ranch. 

The  orchardist  will  eventually  be 
convinced  that  treating  trees  not  too 
far  gone,  and  in  good  bearing  pre- 
vious to  the  operation,  will  give  good 
results.  I  would  not  recommend  the 
going  to  extremes,  as  many  trees  are 
hopeless.  Trees  in  an  advanced  con- 
dition of  debility  and  decay,  or  with 
long,  bare  limbs  and  high,  thin  tops, 
are  not  good  subjects  to  rejuvenate- 
It  would  cost  more  to  bring  such  trees 
back  into  bearing,  if  possible  at  all, 
than  it  would  to  plant  and  cultivate 
new  ones. 

I  have  had  good  results  from  cavity 
treatment  on  forty-five-year-old 
cherries  in  the  San  Leandro  district, 
California.  The  red  heart  rot  fungi 
is  easily  removed  from  the  diseased 
cavities  and  comes  out  in  brittle  slabs, 
resembling  decomposed  wood. 

How  Surgery  Helps 

Some  of  these  cherries  treated  on 
the  orchard  of  Charles  Hale  are  now 
as  sound  as  new.  While  the  fillings 
did  no:  increase  the  fruit  production, 
the  topping  of  the  old  trees  did.  The 
p.irt  the  surgical  operation  played  was 
to  preserve  the  trees  and  guarantee 
goo<l  future  crops. 

On  some  tine  old  Royal  Annes  in 
the  orchard  of  Warner  McCann  in 
Berkeley  on  which  I  operated,  the 
results  were  very  satisfactory,  also- 
After  the  excavating,  sterlizing  and 
painting,  the  cavities  were  then 
studded  with  nails  in  the  shallower 
parts,  and  wire  rods  were  inserted  in 
the  micUlle  of  each  long  cavity.  The 
rods  worked  on  the  same  principle  as 
a  wick  in  a  candle-  The  fill  around 
the  rods  was  packed  hard  with  a  tamp 


and  worked  into  every  pocket  and 
around  the  nail  studding.  Then  the 
mixture  was  brought  out  to  within 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  of  the  outer 
edge  of  the  sap  wood,  and  slicked 
down  with  a  moulder's  slick  to  allow 
the  cambium  to  roll  over  and  evnt- 
ually  close  the  wound. 

Use  a  Dry  Mixture 

To  prevent  the  sway  of  the  tree 
from  making  cracks  in  the  filltar 
paper  joints  were  made,  the  cement 
being  put  in,  in  sections.  The  dry 
cement  mixture  consisted  of  two  parts 
sand  to  one  of  Portland  cement, 
mixed  dry  enough  to  build  up. 

To  make  the  trees  more  rigid,  small 
screw  eyes  were  inserted  in  the  larger 
limbs  above  the  weak  erotthes,  the 
limbs  were  then  held  up  by  wire  guys 
fastened  from  screw  eye  to  screw 
eyjr  and  drawn  tight. 

The  cherry  trees  arc  now  solid  and 
rigid  as  new,  and  are  good  bearers. 

I  have  treated  many  ;ipricots,  and 
have  found  that  they  respond  readily 
to  tree  repair. 

The  pear  is  another  good  tree  to 
give  cavity  treatment  to,  some  forty 
and  fifty-year-old  Bartletts  in  the 
Lake  County  district  thus  treated  now 
bear  well,  and  it  is  certainly  worth- 
while to  give  such  producers  all  the 
care  that  is  necessary. 

Decay  in  Many  Trees 

The  open  system  has  proven  satis- 
factory to  me  on  trees  badly  gutter! 
with  soft  fungi  from  tips  to  roots. 
By  gouging  the  fungi  growth  -away 
from  the  sap  wood  and  Ilt-'  m  ' 
sterlizing  and  painting,  the  i 
power  of  the  tree  is  often  |  i 
many  years.  If  trees  arc  closed  up 
where  soft  punk  is  still  at  work,  the 
filling  oftentimes  encourages  the 
fungi;  as  the  fungi  does  not  get  r. 
chance  to  try  out,  as  in  the  t)pen 
system. 

The  apples  and  peaches  that  I  hare 
treated  have  been  good  subjects  to 
work  upon.  While  I  have  found  thn! 
the  slightly  infected  trees  are  readily 
treated — the  badly  infected  fines  are 
rather  difficult  to  handle  owing  to  thr 
root-to-tip  spread  of  the  heart  rot 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that 
many  subjects  of  this  variety  cannot 
be  entirely  cured. 

It  is  declared  that  in  Central  Cali- 
fornia nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  all 
bearing  stone  fruit  trees  are  infected 
with  wood  decay.  Fr  n  i.iv  own  ob- 
servations and  e  .1  can 
safely  state,  that  a  .  ,  jiroportion 
of  these  trees  can  be  restored,  and 
profitably,  from  an  economic  stand- 
point- 

About  Materials 
"The  materials  are  bought  in  quan- 
tities, and  the  pruners,  under  the  di- 
rections of  an  expert,  are  taught  to 
treat  the  trees  as  they  prune  This 
means  a  big  saving  in  materials  and 
labor-     Besides  the  pruner's  regular 
equipment,  the  repair  kit  consists  of 
a    gouge,    chisel,    mallet,  hammer, 
pliers,   molder's   slick,   sterilizer  and 
paint  pot-    Additional  tool<     ■  hr 
added    if    necessary  The 
used  generally  are  grade  D  a^,      ,  .  i, 
or  pruner's  compound,  cement,  sand, 
tar  paper,  nails,  bolts,   wire,  screw 
eyes  and  sterilizer.    The  le  -  -H\ 
moderate  method,  now  pr.i 
some  districts,  is  the  stenh. 
painting  of  large  cuts  and  wo<> 
and  wire  bracing,  to  do  away 
some  of  the  props.    The  cavity  v 
in   this  case  simply   consists  of 
Ol  en    system — th.Tt    is.    to   exca\  .ii, 
sterilize,  dress  and  leave  open,  with- 
out the  extra  expense  of  filling. 


If  you  can't  raise  a  pig,  save  one 
You  can  do  so  by  eating  kss  pork 
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Food  .Returns  All  In— California's  Proud  Showing 

Big  Percentages  of  Nation's  Products  Grown  in  This  State 


BBS 


DID  CALIFORNIA  do  her  share  in  crop  production  during  the 
year  1917? 
Whoever  doubts  ?t  should  scan  the  accompanying  figures 

carefully. 

Think  of  a  single  State  producing,  as  California  produced  last 
year,  20  per  cent  of  all  the  barley  grown  in  the  country! 

Better  yet,  think  of  a  single  State  producing,  as  California  pro- 
duced, 22  per  cent  of  all  the  sugar  beets  grown  in  the  entire  nation! 

Still  better,  look  at  California's  onion  yield — 29  per  cent — one- 
quarter  of  the  whole! 

Look  at  that  California  item  of  hay — 4,560,000  tons,  or  about  6 
per  cent — and  then  try  to  realize  what  its  total  valuation  of  nearly 
$100,000,000  means  to  the  State. 

Look  at  the  beans!  Fifty-one  per  cent,  or  over  half  of  all  that 
were  produced  in  the  whole  country! 

How  about  the  hops?   Fifty-seven  per  cent! 

Cantaloupes?    Forty-one  per  cent! 

Then  look  at  the  deciduous  fruits:  Pears,  27  per  cent;  peaches, 
31  per  cent;  prunes,  97  per  cent! 

Raisins,  93  per  cent!    Olives,  95  per  cent! 

And  now  we  come  to  the  citrus  fruits.  Oranges,  79  per  cent; 
lemons,  100  per  cent! 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  no  other  State  in  the  Union  beside  California  is  novr 
producing  lemons  commercially.  What  the  other  States  do  produce 
is  not  1  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  California  is  now  supplying  71 
per  cent  of  the  American  consumption,  the  other  29  per  cent  coming 
from  foreign  lands. 

We  did  not  raise  all  the  green  figs,  blit  of  dried  figs  practically 
all,  and  they  are  set  down  at  100  per  cent,  for  no  other  State  pro- 
duces them  commercially  or  ships  them,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing. 

Of  course  all  these  figures  are  on  a  purely  commercial  and  ship- 


ping basis,  but  they  do  not  favor  California  as  against  other  States. 

How  does  California's  production  compare  acre  for  acre  with 
that  of  other  States?  This  would  be  difficult  to  answer,  but  the 
12,000,000  acres  of  improved  farm  land  with  which  the  last  census 
credits  us  is  but  1  3-10  per  cent  of  the  900,000,000  acres  of  cultivated 
land  in  the  United  States. 

Iowa,  the  greatest  farming  State  in  the  country,  with  more  than 
twice  the  improved  area  of  farm  land,  makes  a  fine  showing  with  her 
corn,  about  16  per  cent  of  the  total  yield";  but  our  20  per  cent  of 
barley  tops  that,  though  in  corn  we  show  a  small  production.  Iowa 
is  ahead  of  us  in  wheat,  with  nearly  2  per  cent  of  the  whole  yield  of 
the  nation,  but  in  fruits  her  yield  of  apples — a  standard  crop  in  that 
section — is  far  below  ours.  And  please  be  reminded  again  that  Iowa 
is  a  State  of  twice  our  cultivated  area. 

These  figures  are  all  taken  from  Government  records  and  esti- 
mates— that  is  to  say,  all  except  the  citrus  statistics,  which  have 
been  strangely  reported  by  Government  experts,  and  do  not  agree 
with  those  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  which  pro- 
vides us  with  all  the  citrus  figures  and  counts  the  orange  year  as 
from  November  1,  1916,  to  November  1,  1917. 

The  nut  figures  are  furnished  by  the  California  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  and  the  California  Almond  Growers'  Association.  The 
fig  figures  are  from  George  C.  Roeding  of  Fresno  and  the  raisin  sta- 
tistics from  the  California  Associated  Raisin  Company. 

Orchard  and  Farm  is  not  given  to  over-estimating  crop  yields. 
Its.  October  estimate  of  the  total  value  of  California's  1917  crop  was 
$500,000,000,  but  Government  reports  bring  that  value  up  to 
$677,338,600. 

If  statisticians  are  correct  in  estimating  the  total  value  of  the 
nation's  1917  crops  at  $10,000,000,000,  then  California  produced  6.7 
per  cent  of  the  whole  on  a  cultivated  area  of  only  1.3  per  cent  of 
that  of  the  whole  country,  and  with  but  3  per  cent  of  the  total 
population,  and  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  farming  population. 

It  is  the  proudest  showing  made  by  any  State  in  the  Union. 


CALIFORNIA  CROPS  COMPARED  WITH  UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTION 


Crop. 


Lemons,  boxes   

Figs,  dried,  pounds  

Almonds,  pounds  

Walnuts,  pounds  

Olives,  pickled,  pounds, 

Raisins,  pounds  

Prunes,  dried,  pounds .  .  . 
Apricots,  dried,  pounds 

Oranges,  boxes  

Hops,  pounds  

Beans,  bushels  

Cantaloupes,  crates  .  .  . 
Peaches,  bushels  ...... 

Pears,  bushels  

Sugar  Beets,  tons  

Onions,  bushels  

Barley,  bushels  

Honey,  pounds  

Hay,  tame,  tons  

Hay,  wild,  tons  

Potatoes,  bushels  

Apples,  bushels  

Rice,  bushels  

Wheat,  bushels  

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushels 

Cotton,  bales  

Oats,  bushels  

Corn,  bushels  ........ 


United  States. 

California's 

California. 

Per  Cent. 

2,934,292 

2,934,292 

100 

13,120,000 

13.120,000 

100 

7,600,000 

7,700,000 

98 

30,800.000 

32.100,000 

96 

5,641.759 

5,900,000 

95 

315,000.000 

340,000,000  - 

93 

218.000,000 

235,000,000 

93 

30,000,000 

31,000,000 

97 

19,507,607 

24,433,000 

79 

15,708,000 

27,788,000 

57 

8,035,000 

15,701,000 

51 

3.206,700 

7,788,400 

41 

14,151,000 

45,066,000 

31 

3,523.000 

13,281,000 

27 

1,700,000 

7,600,000 

22 

3,948.000 

13,554,000 

29 

39,150,000 

201,659,000 

20 

6,240,000 

55,700,000 

11 

4,560,000 

79,528,000 

6 

259,000 

15,402,000 

2 

15,225,000 

442,536,000 

3 

5,592,000 

174,608,000 

3 

5,600,000 

33,256,000 

2 

7.425,000 

659,797,000 

1 

1.002,000 

87,141,000 

1 

67,000 

10.949,000 

0.6 

6,860,000 

1,587,286,000 

0.4 

2,400.000 

3,191,494,000 

0.08 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


f^reiit  (ipmaiicl  inr  trulneil  trurtiir  oprratnrtt  and  repair 
niffi.  KiKlit  today  competent  men  are  maklnjr  b\K  money 
and  ttierp  »re  nowhere  near  enousrli  men  to  till  the  pohl- 
ti(»n»t  open.  Our  TractloneerloR  C'onrHe  teiicliefl  jnu  how  to 
nperate  and  repair  triMtorw.  plow,  etr.  We  also  |fl%e 
tliorouKli  eourtipH  In  Auto  Kepairlnji:.  Murhlne  Work.  Ik- 
nition,  BatterleH,  Oxy-Acetylene  U'eldlnfc,  Valran|zln|c>  All 
prtif-tical  trnlnlnii:  In  oar  big  HhopH  under  e\pert  InHtrtic- 
toFH.  We  help  itiadentH  earn  room  and  board.  For  a  very 
limited  time  we  are  Kivin^  the  prartlral  %50  Traetor 
<  oiirse  free  to  every  man  who  enrollw  for  our  ic<^neral 
niild  repulrlnic  and  driving  courHe.  NATIONAL  AUTO- 
MOnVE  SCHOOL.  81&-17  8.  Flmieroa  8t..  I>ofi  Anseles. 


FREE^SOV 

TRACTIONEERING-  

COURSE  -y^^^  Send  to  day  for64-paAeIUastrated  Catalog 


Bean  Power  Sprayers 


Built  in  a  variety  of  sizes — All 
are  Bean  Quality  through  and 
through. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP 


A  apraylner  outfit  may  have  all  the 
other  virtues  you  might  possibly 
think  of,  but  If  It  doesn't  drive  the 
spray  material  onto  the  trees  at 
heavy  pressure,  and  If  It  doesn't 
keep  up  uniform  work.  It's  a  fail- 
ure, and  ycrur  time  and  money  are 
largely  wasted.  The  BEAN  gets  re- 
sults. The  sturdy  Novo  Engine  and 
Matciilesa  Bean  Pump  drive  the 
material  on  at  tremendous  preBsure, 
•SO  that  it  reaches  every  crack  and 
ere  vice,  and  does  the  work  thor- 
oughly and  completely.  You  should 
become  familiar  with  the  10  BIG 
DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES  that 
have  kepi  the  "Bean"  In  the  lead 
for  33  years. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

It  illustrutes  and  describes  the  en- 
tire Bean  line  of  Hand  and  Power 
Sprayers  and  Accessories.  Ask  us 
for  descriptive  literature  on  Bean 
Giant  and  Bean  Pony  Bpray  Guns. 
Tliey  save  time,  money  and  labor. 

West  Jollan  Street. 
San  Jo9e,  California. 


CO 


8EMJ  oOOKLKT 
It  telle  all  about  frost  preven- 
tion the  Bolton  way,  and  ahowa 

you    how    you    can    brln^  ycnir 
crop  through  the  severest  season.  8th  and  Irwin, 


ave 
Your  Crops 

The  labor  of  a  year  can  be  destroyed  by  a  nU;bt 
of  frost.  The  one  sure,  certain,  absolutely  de- 
pendable way  to  save  your  crops  from  ruin  by 
frost  is  to  install  the 

"Bolton" 
Orchard  Heater 

It  nfvrr  falls.  RumM  rheiio  fuel  oil.  Cnn  he  liehted 
up  qaickis'.  Prodorcs  iDlrnHr,  evenly  distributed  heat. 
Itums  a  long  time  on  a  aincle  fllllDK.  No  waste — .vou 
liKlit  odI.v  enoiish  heaters  to  keep  temperature  at 
det«lred~  point. 

Ames-Irvin  Co. 

Irrigation  Pipe,  Orchard  Heaters,  Etc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Gal, 


For  a  Fruitful  Crop  — 


See  that  your  dormant  sprasring  is  done  properly.  Remem- 
ber It  takes  a  long  time  to  grow  your  crop.  A  little  care 
now  will  mean  better  fruit  and  bigger  profits.  Right  now  you 
need  a  general  clean-up  spray  that  will  not  only  kill  the  in- 
sects but  will  tone  up  your  trees.  In  other  words,  you  need — 

Crude  Oil  Emulsion 

No  matter  what  Universal  Spray  you  order  you  can  be  sure  that  It  ia 
depenciable — uniform  in  quality — and  made  under  the  direction  of 
trained  laboratory  and  field  men. 

Here  are  K>rne  of  the  other  apraya  manufactured  or  diatributed  by  ut: 
Dormant  Soluble  Oil;  Lime  Sulphur  Solution;  Bordeaux  Mixture; 
Araenate  of  Lead;  "Triumph"  for  Citrua  Treea;  MiacibU  OU  No.  I 
for  OUvea;  Miacible  Oil  No.  2  for  Thripa. 

Don't  heaitate  to  write  our  Service  Department— in  charge  of  Paul  R. 
Jones,  tuitomologist— for  expert  advice.    Thia  aerrice  coaU  you  nothinc. 

IruexJIclJe  DtparlmerH 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 


SSO  California  Street 
Saa  Francisco 


SlS^Hinina  BniUtea 
Loa  Anceica 


My  Spud  Experiences  [ 

By  D.  J.  Whitney  i 

of  Exeter,  Tulare  Countv.  Cal 

POTATOES  have  been  for  years, 
and  for  years  will  be,  one  of 
the  great  foods  of  America  and 
Europe,  and  by  the  same  token,  they 
have  been  and  will  be,  one  of  the 
most  commonly  grown  crops.    An  ac-' 
count  of  experiences  with  them  ought,- 
therefore,  to  be  of  some  interest.  | 
In  1916  there  were  grown  on  my; 
ranch  two  cars  of  Irish  Cobbler  po-j 
tatoes;  yield  was  heavy,  quality  good.' 
The    variety    was    selected    on  the_ 
strong    recommendation    of    W.  V.' 
Shear,  secretary  of  the  West  Coast, 
Potato  Association  and  then  potato, 
expert  for  the  United  States  Depart-j 
ment  of  Agriculture.    This  variety,  it 
can   be   said,   though   new  to  Cali 
fornia,  has  proved  a  very  vigorous 
grower,  a  heavy  producer  and  very 
early  as  well. 

The  practice  on  the  "plains"  ♦as 
to  plant  about  the  first  week  in 
March.  Mine  were  planted  about 
March  10,  1916,  and  reached  San 
Francisco  a  day  or  so  before  the 
middle  of  June.  I  was  living  in  the 
bay  region  then  and  was  on  hand 
when  the  cars  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  found  the  wholesale  district 
filled  with  early  potatoes,  shipped  in 
from  Southern  California  and  from 
many  other  places  much  closer  at 
hand,  the  market  just  then  from  a 
combination  of  circumstances  getting 
about  as  low  as  it  did  any  time  in 
the  year. 

"How  about  this?"  I  said  to  the 
dealer  who  handled  them.  "I  thought 
I  was  in  an  early  section,  and  I  find 
the  market  filled  with  potatoes." 

("What  time  did  you  plant  them?' 
he  said.  "Early  in  March,"  I  replied 
"If  you  wanted  early  potatoes  why 
didn't  you  plant  them  early?"  he  said. 
"Along  the  Sacramento  River  we 
plant  in  the  middle  of  January.  We 
take  a  chance  on  the  frost,  but  that 
is  the  best  time  for  us,  frost  or  no 
frost." 

There  were  we,  in  the  great  citrus 
belt  of  Central  California,  one  of  the 
early  districts  of  the  State,  planting 
about  the  first  of  March,  while  along 
the  Sacramento  River,  with  nothing 
particular  to  boast  of  on  afcount  of 
frost  immunity,  they  were  planting  a 
month  and  a  half  earlier.  A  man  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  certain  that  the  way 
that  is  followed  in  his  section  is  the 
right  way. 

Last  winter  was  one  of  the  coldest 
in  history  around  here;  thin^  were 
a  month  late  at  least,  but  my  pota- 
toes went  in  close  to  the  middle  of 
February,  which  was  about  the  same 
as  the  middle  of  January  in  an  or- 
dinary year,  and  they  might  have  gone 
in  a  little  earlier  if  the  ground  had 
been  ready.  A  neighbor  to  the  west 
planted  some  of  his  crop  a  few  days 
earlier  than  I  did.  We  were,  if  my 
suspicions  were  correct,  two  cham- 
pion fools,  in  potato  raising,  at  least. 

Twice  after  the  potatoes  were  above 
the  ground  frost  browned  up  some 
of  the  leaves,  but  that  was  the  ex- 
tent of  frost  injury.  My  main  crop 
was  British  Queen  potatoes,  since  I 
bought  seed  too  late  to  secure  Irish 
Cobblers,  and  they  were  dug  and 
shipped  June  10  and  11,  nearly  as  late 
as  usual  on  account  of  the  cold  spring 
and  on  account  of  being  a  later  va- 
riety, but  just  in  time,  even  at  that, 
to  reach  a  strong  market,  selling  for 
$3  per  hundredweight,,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
shipping  point. 

Other  potatoes,  planted  at  what 
was  equivalent  to  the  first  of  March 
in  an  ordinary  year,  were  harvested 
about  three  weeks  later,  when  the 
market  was  very  weak,  aid  hung 
(Contlaued  ma  Fas*  **> 


^  Complete  Cozy  5-Room  House 

Will    be    shipped  complete — cut-to-fit 

$975 


Save  25%  to  33+% 


ready 


ipped 

to  erect — 


and 
for 

Thl.s  price  includes  I^umber.  Inside 
Finish,  Sash  and  Doors.  Screens,  Roof- 
inE.  Paint.  Hardware,  Plumbing,  Elec- 
tric Fliture*  and  Wlrlnn,  Kullt-in  Bed. 
Shades,  Cement  and  Plaster.  No  waste,  no 
extras  to  buy  because  all  the  material  you 
■  Is  Included  In  the  price. 


need 

No  need  to  pay 
high  prices  on 
building  material. 
Buy  direct  from 
headquarters. 

All 


Krii. 

Eh 

til. 

hai.i.. 

Is  n-uli.^ 

shipping. 


Ses4  tor  Plas  Sask 

— eontalnlQx  noor  plsna 
■nd  piirea  of  comfortatiU 
bomes  from  %i25  up.  It 
■hows  70U  bow  to  save 

MX  to  33  1-SZ  on  build- 
ing costH.  Bent  fm  oo 
nqussL  Write  lads;,  or 
call  and  m«  us. 

If  specified  are  "f  thp  \ery  beat 
-il.le  In  th.  i'  M  kinds 

inspected  i •  sent  to 

•uom.    an«l  .1  men 

jttInK   and    t  >  .  i  k.   so  it 

Inspected     thi'tr     ttnicn  before 


California*  Ready-Cut  Bungalow  Co. 

1908  So.  .Main  St..  1m,  .AnErlrs. 


STRONG  EYES 

Without  Glasses 

Perfaet  Abwiuta 
Eye  Kye 
Sicht.  Com  fort, 

r.rrairr  .VEKVK  ENEIttiY,  bo<ly  efrlrien- 
ry  anil  comfort  by  uhIdk  tlic 

.Hatthes  Syntrm  of  Eye  t'ollnre. 
If  you  fufler  from  headsches.  cyestraJs,  wask 
ey«a.  burniot  llda.  ssuaaa.  or  If  yosr  oyos 
trouble  you  Is  any  way,  this  wondarful  ayttssi 
of  eye  culture  will  remedy  It.  >f  ysu  wssr 
flaieei  you  cas  ditcard  them  sad  have  tueh  sy« 
rotntort  ai  you  have  sever  before  enjoyod. 
MATTHES  SYSTEM— cures,   tor  it  removse  tk« 

caute  of  your  trouble. 
GLASSES — only  rellevs.  for  |lasKft  art  crutchsi 

nnd  bolster  uB  the  ev«a. 
Rsaalti  from  MATTHES  SYSTEM  art  porma- 
nent.  Reaulti  from  |laaa««  are  temporary.  No 
drugt.  operations,  so  danger,  no  dlfScutttea 
wttb  tbli  helpful  iyitaiB.  It  U  esilly  undar- 
itood;  Inexorniive;  prepared  by 
  Dr.   Mattbst.  0.   P.    Write  today.  __ 

MATTHES  SYSTEM   PUB.   CO  . 

Suite  SJS  Story  Bldp.,   Lot  Anfele*.  Csl., 
Dear  Sir:  Srnd  yosr  free  book  os  tht  MAT- 
THES SYSTEM,  witbsst  ebllpatini  bm  la  say 
way. 

N  amc   

Address   


Lumber  Plumbing 
Wrecking — Wrecking 

SEE  JOBS 
BUY  NOW 
SAVE  CARTAGE 

IMO  McAllister  St. 

173  I'uKr  Nt. 

ZOi:<  Ciiliromia  8t. 

Sill  Uunh  Hi. 

WIS  Biicbanun  HI. 

Sutter  unti  Preoidio  An. 

ma  Post  8t. 

I-'X  I"o«t  .St. 

I'nik  and  fireennich  Kts. 

I'nltrd  Kailroad  Cur  Bam  and  acveral 
iarge  JubN  in  Oakland — «.000,OM  feet 
Lumber.  100,000  fret  Ualraniird  Iron, 
llulh  Tubs,  Koiirrs  and  Toilets  bousbt 
before  the  advance. 

Bee  us  for  the  larpest  stock  and  matost  lat- 
Inrt.  Absolutely  everything  for  sn  enUrs  bulld- 
liiK.  and  varloua  Banch  Acreaaoriea.  as  Hofl 
Wire,  Barb  Wlrs.  Poultry  N'etUns.  Uoors,  Wla- 
dow«.  klirron.  Tiling,  Mantels.  Ready  FirHlnt. 
etc.  Oet  oui  car  lot  esUmate  Every  sblfwat 
guaranteed. 

Block 

EIrrentli  nnd  Market  KIs.,  Seui  Fnwtclsc*. 

'ilMl   ami   Sao   I'ahio   .\%r..  Oiiklund. 

SYMON  BROS.,  Wreckers, 

Correipondrnrr  to  Main  Ofllre, 
1527  Market  Ht„  San  FriinrlMA. 


SAVE  HALF  ON  FUEL 

CHEAPEST   HEAT   YOU   CAN  BUY 

Th«  Sterert  011  Bumrr  bunu  di«tllUU  costln< 
only  7  ccnu  per  Kallon  1  n  <x>uk  »wm.  bcatorm. 
fumacet,  pajteurlien.  boirt^nt.  rie.  AhaoluUly 
tare.  odorltM.  vtrv  (oiiTrniMit  and  low  irload. 
MAKES  HKAT  AT  UAl.K  WHAT  WtMlD  ASO 
C<tAL  COST.  liiMall  ll  ytmmelf.  WriU  for 
circular  aiul  prl(^  ou  flifferviit  alan.  AtldreM 
SItvtrt  Oil  Buracr  C«..  710  Narik  Mala  W.. 
Loa  Aaialaa. 


USE  JniiiilNOW 

^  *^  [orchard  spray!  ■  ^  ^ 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


^  CANN'S 

Seed  Potatoes 


Certified  under  State  law  In- 
spection. Cleanest  and  best  seed 
potatoes  you  can  Jjuy. 

Twenty-one  different  varie- 
ties. 

Sure  to  grow — and  produce 
big  crops  of  the  choicest  pota- 
toes. 

Oregon  -  grown.  ^  Ready  for 
December  delivery. 

POTATO  CATAI-OG  FREE — TcIIs 
you  all  about  i>otatoefi  and  potato 
growing, 

ARTHUR  CANN 

SEEDSMAN, 
198  8.  First,       San  Jose,  Calif. 


Bradley  Gas  Saver  for  Fords 


AOENTS  WANTED. 


THE  GAS  SAVER  with  an 
unreitrlcted  GUARANTEE. 
It  SAVES  you  20  to  35% 
In.  your  gatolInQ  bill,  or  we 
will  refund  your  money,  no 
questions  asked.  No  itringi 
or  hlngei  to  get  out  of  order. 
No  ditsatlsfled  utere. 

IT    It  DIFFERENT. 

Send   $1.75   and   we  will 
mail  you  a  Gae  Saver  with 
our  Guarantee. 
CO-OPERATIVE  SALE  CO., 
947   Georgia  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Sole  Factory  Agent*. 


FERTILIZER 

Make  your  ranch  and  orchard 
produce  the  limit  while  prices 
are  high,  by  the  use  of  high- 
grade  Fertilizers. 

Nothing   better  than   Fish  Tankage. 
Prices  on  Request. 

.\ildr4W<i  Fertilizfr  U«|>I. 

ROGERS,  BROWN  &  CO. 
1307  Baker-Detwiler  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Qtur0es 
OmCans 


Accurate 
in  Capacity 

Each  Sturges  Milk  Can  is 
made  to  hold  just  so  much  and 
no  more.  Always  agrees  with 
the  city  sealer's  measure. 

Only  hiehest  grade 
steel  plate  Is  used  In 
Sturges  Milk  Cans. 
That's  wliy  they 
last  longer  than 
nsually  e.ipected. 
Carefully  tinned, 
seame  soldered  smooth 
aa  a  china  t>owl — easy 

to  keep  clean.  Writ* 

for  Catalog  No.  74 

,  Stnroes  &  Bora 
Mfg.  Co. 

508  So.  Green  St 
Cblcifo.  lU. 


Home  Garden 

By  Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 

Ills  Poli  St.,  Ventura.  Cal. 

HERE  in  Cahfornia  where  we 
have  the  mildest  possible  win- 
ters we  can, feel  the  spring  in  the 
air,  see  it  in  the  pulsing  tender  growth 
and  hear  it  in  the  merry  songs  of  the 
birds.  And  every  thing  is  saying  "get 
busy."  The  only  things  that  cannot 
be  planted  now  are  those  things  that 
are  of  a  strictly  tropical  nature,  such 
as  cannas,  foliage  plants  and  dahlias. 
I  have  planted  dahlias  here  in  this 
"frostless  belt"  in  February  and  had 
good  success  with  them;  but  if  there 
is  one  bit  of  danger  from  frost  do  not 
plant  them  for  a  month. 

However,  if  you  have  a  rare'  variety 
and  want  to  enlarge  your  stock,  you 
may  plant  the  bulb  in  a  protected 
place  and  when  the  new  growth 
starts  break  off  the  slips  and  root 
in  a  sand  box.  They  will  be  rooted 
and  ready  to  plant  out  by  the  middle 
of  May  and  will  make  good,  strong 
plants  this  summer.  Seeds  of  dahlias 
may  also  be  planted  now  in  a  seed 
box  and  will  make  good,«strong  plants 
and  be  ready  to  plant  out*  by  the 
time  all  danger  of  frost  is  past. 

Make  your  first  planting  of  sum- 
mer and  fall  blooming  flowers  now. 
Asters,  snapdragons,  salvia,  stocks 
and  tender  begonias  should  be  planted 
in  seed  boxes,  and  sweet  peas  and 
sweet  Williams,  as  well  as  hardy  an- 
nuals, should  be  planted  in  beds  and 
borders. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  divide 
Shasta  daisies,  golden  glow,  golden 
rod  and  all  herbacious  perennials. 

Cuttings  of  carnations,  begonias, 
foliage  plants  and  also  cuttings  of 
hardwood  plants  such  as  lilacs,  snow- 
balls, lemon  verbenas  and  hydrangeas 
will  root  readily  if  put  in  a  clean 
sand  box  now. 

Plant  gladiolus,  tuberose,  iris  and 
other  bulbs  that  you  have  not  already 
planted. 


Planting  Evergreens 

"I  want  to  plant  several  evergreens, 
cedars,  cypresses  and  pines.  When  is 
the  best  time  for  planting?" — L.  L. 
M.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

The  time  for  planting  evergreens 
varies  according  to  climate.  But  any 
time  from  now  until  May  is  good. 
When  they  are  ready  to  start  a  new 
growth  in  the  spring,  when  the  air  is 
moist  and  the  soil  warm,  and  every- 
thing feels  like  growing,  is  the  best 
time  for  evergreens  to  be  moved. 
Even  then  it  is  best  to  move  ever- 
greens with  a  ball  of  dirt  around  the 
roots  if  possible. 


One  Dozen  Roses 

"I  read  with  interest  your  descrip- 
tion of  the  'One  Best  Rose'  and  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  help  me  decide 
on  about  'One  Dozen  Best  Roses.'  I 
am  making  my  first  flower  garden 
and  want  to  plant  only  the  roses  that 
do  best.  What  are  the  best  climbing 
roses?" 

In  naming  the  "best  dozen"  I  vvill 
have  to  give  them  from  my  own  point 
of  view,  and  will  divide  them  into  four 
divisions,  whites — Fran  Karl  Druschki, 
white  Cochet  and  Kaiserine  Agusta 
Victoria.  Reds — General  McArthur, 
Rhea  Reid  and  Ulrich  Rrunner.  Pinks 
—Madame  Able  Chatnay,  Madame 
Leon  Pain  and  Caroline  Testout.  For 
yellows  and  mixed  shades — Sunburst, 
William  R.  Smith    and  Nebbonand. 

Climbing  roses  are  more  dependent 
on  climate  and  purpose  for  which  to 
be  used-  For  a  thick  heavy  foliage 
the  Wichuranians  and  bamksias  are 
good,  although  almost  all  the  Wichur- 
anias  mildew  badly  near  the  coast. 

For  quality  in  bloom  the  climbing 
Testout,  Kaiserine  and  Wootton  are 
good.  The  well  known  Cecil  Brunner 
or  baby  rose  makes  good  foilage.  Th^ 
dainty  little  roses  are  always  in  de- 
mand for  cut  flowers. 


ts'«blistiBdie7l 

Seed  E(  Plant  Co. 

S'ZB---  •••33D 
SCUTM  MAIN  STREET 
LOS  ANEELES  CAL. 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

That  Really  Protect 

Fitted  with  Galvanized  Wire  Ties  that  go  all  the  way 
around  the  tree. 

PRICES  PER  THOUSAND 

Seven  inches  wide. 

18  inches  long.  .$12.50 
20  inches  long..  15.00 
24  inches  long.  .  17.50 
30  inches  long.  .  20.00 


10  inches  long.  .  .$9.00 
12  inches  long.  .  .  9.50 
14  inches  long.  .  .10.50 
16  inches  long.  .  .11.50 


See  your  Nurseryman  or  write  us  for 
Discounts  and  Free  Samples. 


ANGELO  &  SON, 


Mason  &  Bay  Sts., 
San  Francisco. 


Dealers — Write  us  today  for  our  Sales  Proposition 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade  yoa  slioald  easilT  find  •  bu.ver  b.v  ranninc  an 
adTertUemeot  on  the  Farmer**  Market  Paice— onl.r  3c  per  irord  per  liiMue.    All  udn  moat 
h«  In  oar  office         thti  SSrd  of  the  month. 


Write  for 
Our  Big 
Plan  Book 


LetttsseAda 


Build  YOUR  home  bv  the  method  of  ToU   S.K^-E   LABOR— MONET-Tnf»-ind 
TODAY-all  materials  cut  to  At-olljel  «"   •""'^,Va7m    Tft  vVhv  S'^^^^^ 
detal,    work    Perfectly    ^^orieln  our'^J^'^'^^^^ 

factory— wo  ehlp  It  to  you,  READY-  .^j,,  e<-^mmy  of  oiir  metbods. 

CUT  and  ready  to  erect.        ^  Brlnfcs  Our  Bin  Plan  Book 

SOe  Ship  street. 
Portland,  Ore. 


FENNER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


ORCHARD   AND  PARK 


Extra  Strong 
Weighs  Less 
Big  Capacity 

EVERY  farmer  omiine  a  Trae»»r  should  aUo  have  a 
Baling  Press.    It  extends  the  use  of  your  *rractor, 
and  makes  money  wkere  your  engine  would  ordi- 
narily stand  idle.    You  can  n«t  only  take  care  of  your  own 
hay,  which  brings  more  money  when  baled,  but  there  is  al- 
ways an  opportunity  to  do  custom  baling  for  your  neighbors. 

Case  Baling  Presses  have  extraordinary  features  not 
found  in  other  machines.  Case  Balers  handle  extra  large 
feeds  without  danger  of  breakage. 

Case  belt  power  Balers  are  built  in  two  sizes,  14x18 
inches  and  17x22  inches.  The  former  has  a  capacity  of  3 
to  4  tons  per  hour,  and  the  latter  3  >4  to  5  tons  per  hour. 

They  are  constructed  entirely  of  the  best  steel,  the 
frame  extra  heavy  and  hot  riveted.  This  keeps  all  parts 
permanently  in  line,  and  eliminates  an  endless  amount  of 
trouble  found  in  balers  constructed  of  wood  and  cast  iron. 

In  addition,  we  also  manufacture  a  sweep  power  press 
for  those  who  do  not  require  the  capacity  of  belt  power 
balers.  Write  today  for  our  booklet  which  describes  Case 
Hay  Balers  in  detail,  with  pictures.  A  copy  will  be  sent 
free  for  the  asking. 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  the  other  Case  power 
farming  machinery  named  below,  should  you  wish  infor- 
mation regarding  Tractors,  Threshers,  etc. 

J.  L  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

(Founded  1842) 

779  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 


Send  For  This  Descriptive  Printed  Matter.    All  Free. 


I  liit«4  ths  differaot  ssriM  of  booU^ti  ftnd  told«rt.  T«U  at  which  lDt«rMt  too. 


FREE 
Booksj 


1— KcroHns  Traeton 
3— Ste&m  Trftctori 
8— Orand  Dctoor  Flovt 
i— Thretbert 


Hay  Btl«rs  • 
e— 8ilo  Flllara 

7—  Eoad  Hachta«ry 

8—  AatomobUti 


Or,  If  Toa  wiih.  a«k  (or  cmr  Geatral  Cstalor,  dMCzibiiic  tk««Btin  j 
Ca««  Luie.    It  11  fxM. 


Write 
Today 


mil 

5  ANGELES 

iRgueroaSts? 
feandResfaurant 

Garage  in  connection 

TakeToxi  at  Station 
at  our  expense 

rrtt. 

GaiLACoujNsS«7'. 


Golden  Seal  Plants 

2-year-oId,  $20  per  1000. 
WILLOWBROOK  FARM 
R.  F.  1).  No.  1,  Kedwood  City.  Cnl. 


Make  Farm  Life  Attractive 


T 


CDtontthiaad  mndnallit  to  ds,  wHh  yonr  dud«  ud 
»ddrMi(noinoni-r);  mndwe  williOTd  TOO  oor  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  by  rrt'irn  nail,  postpaid.  Yea  may  dm 
thB  ruor  forSO  days  FREE)  then,  if  y.m  like  it.  pay  o: 
<l.a6.  If  yoo  don't  like  It  return  it.  SEND  NO  MONEY. 

MOKE  COMPAIT.  4M  Hon  BsiUmf,  St.  Loaii.  Mo, 


HERE  is  no  well-defined  move- 
ment in  thia  country  to  make 
farm  life  attractive  to  the  aver- 
age man  or  woman  of  the  city.  Still 
there  are  what  may  be  called  favor- 
able symptoms.  Orchard  and  Farm 
has  hailed  these  in  the  vague  and 
sporadic  operations  of  the  Smith. 
Lever  act  and  in  other  slight  manifes- 
tation. Also  it  has  done  what  it  could 
in  an  editorial  way  to  help  social  con- 
ditions on  the  farm.  Its  editor  recently 
made  an  address  before  the  Oamut 
Club  of  Los  Angeles  on  thit  subject, 
saying  in  part: 

ONCE  a  man  named  Hapgood 
wrote  a  hook  called  "The  Penal- 
ties of  Taste,"  which  I  have 
read  and  do  not  care  to  read  again, 
but  for  years  the  title  has  stuck  in 
my  mind.  "The  Penalties  of  Taste" 
that  title  is  a  book  in  itself. 

As  you,  of  course,  have  discovered, 
there  is  no  man  or  viroman  who  suf- 
fers quite  so  much  as  the  one  who 
has  the  fatal  yet  blessed  gift  of  ar- 
tistic temperament.  The  law  of  com- 
pensation works  out  here  as  it  does 
everywhere  else.  To  be  a  good  writer, 
a  good  artist,  a  good  actor,  a  good 
musician  is  to  have  keenly  sensitive 
nerves,  and  to  have  keenly  icnsitive 
nerves  is  to  suflPer. 

Now  Webster's  synonyms  for 
"suffer"  are  "to  permit,  to  endure,  to 
admit,  to  bear,  to  tolerate."  There 
was  one  who  said,  "Suffer  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me,"  and  I  suspect 
that  much  of  our.  suffering  is  properly 
subject  to  that  classification.  We  suf- 
fer it  to  come  unto  us. 

Aside  from  the  artistic  class  to 
which  you  belong  there  are  many 
mediocre  persons  with  a  smattering 
of  intellectuality,  m.->inly  borrowed, 
who  think  they  could  not  possibly 
live  under  what  they  term  rough  con- 
ditions. You  have  seen  such  persons 
look  out  of  a  car  window  upon  a  great 
desert  and  you  have  heard  them  say, 
"What  an  awful  place!  Thank  heaven 
I  don't  have  to  live  here!" 

They  Lack  Faith 

The  trouble  with  such  people  is 
that  thev  lack  faith.  They  are  full  of 
fear.  They  are  too  gregarious.  If 
they  had  faith  they  would  love  the 
desert — they  would  be  inspired  by  it 
and  by  the  blue  mountains  beyond, 
and  say,  "How  wonderful  it  must  be 
to  live  here  and  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  this  place!" 

In  the  same  way  the  cityfied  man  or 
woman  goes  out  into  the  country, 
with  the  idea  of  buying  some  land 
and  settling  down.  They  see  a  ranch. 
Perhaps  the  ranch  is  badly  kept."  It 
looks  lonely.  The  house  is  not 
painted.  There  is  litter  about  the 
front  door.  The  outbuildings  look 
shabby  and  about  to  fall  down.  The 
rancher  and  his  wife  and  children  are 
slouchily  dressed.  The  children  are 
not  -clean.  The  city  visitor  turns  up 
his  nose.  "No  farming  for  mine,"  he 
declares,  and  he  goes  back  to  his 
office. 

Here  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  taste 
— city  taste.  And  yet  the  farm  can 
be  made  and  sometimes  is  made  ideal. 
A  Good  Example 

Here  and  there  you  will  find  a 
pretty  bungalow,  surrounded  by  a 
well-kept  yard  and  neatly  white- 
washed outbuildings.  You  will  find 
the  farmer  in  a  neat  denim  suit,  his 
wife  with  her  hair  well  brushed  and 
with  a  clean  shirt  waist  on,  and  the 


children  with  fairly  clean  fa^;es.  These 
things  have  happened-  They  would 
happen  oftener  if  there  were  more 
general  education  -along  these  lines. 

As  editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm  I 
often  have  pointed  out  that  the  rea- 
son why  it  is  so  difficult  t«  keep 
young  men  upon  the  farm  is  because 
the  young  women  hate  the  life  and 
leave  it  for  the  city.  Naturally  the 
young  men  follow  after. 

This  great  sociological  and  eco- 
nomic error  could  be  corrected.  You 
may  say  it  all  depends  upon  the  man 
— that  the  farmer  can  make  his  farm 
attractive  to  his  women  folk  and  to 
others.  But  human  nature  is  frail 
and  dependent.  It  needs  encourage- 
ment. Our  federal  government  could 
and  should  do  more  than  it  is  now 
doing  to  help  make  farm  life  attrac- 
tive to  young  people  and  old.  Once 
we  had  a  Farm  Life  Commission.  All 
it  did  was  to  look  around  a  little  and 
make  an  elaborate  report.  What  it 
should  have  done  would  have  been  to 
urge  a  definite  plan  of  legislation 
looking  toward  the  improvement  of 
sociological  conditions  in  farming  cen- 
ters. These  can  be  improved  upon 
by  making  farm  life  more  attractive. 

Government  Should  Help 

That  life  can  be  made  more  attrac- 
tive by  making  it  easier.  The  great 
curse  of  the  farmer,  particularly  the 
one  starting  out  in  a  new  place,  is 
lack  of  capital.   This  should  be  made 

Once  when  old  John  Muir  was 
tramping  about  in  Tuolumne  County 
he  saw  a  sign,  "This  Ranch  Fur  Sail." 

"When  do  you  expect  to  set  sail?" 
he  asked  dryly  of  the  rancher,  a  de- 
jected-looking creature,  sitting  on  the 
fence. 

"When  somebody  comes  along  who 
kin  raise  the  wind,"  was  the  still  dryer 
reply. 

"Well,  it  won"t  be  a  farmer,"  ob- 
served Muir. 
"Why?" 

"Because  farmers  can  raise  every- 
thing but  the  wind,"  said  Muir. 

"Wal,  it's  all  right  jest  as  long  as 
yeh  ain't  a  gentleman  farmer." 

"What's  the  matter  with  gentle- 
men farmers?"  asked  Muir.  "What's 
your  idea  of  a  gentleman  farmer, 
anyway?" 

"Why  a  gentleman  farmer  is  a 
farmer  that  don't  hardly  ever  raise 
nothin'  except  his  hat." 

But  it  is  really  no  joke — this  lack 
of  capital  among  the  tillers  of  the 
soil.  .And  yet  in  these  days  of  elab- 
orate credit  it  should  be  as  easy  for 
them  to  borrow  money  to  buy  land 
and  produce  crops  as  for  the  city  man 
who  wants  to  build  a  store  and  stock 
it.  And  instead  of  paying  the  high- 
est rate  of  interest  the  farmer  should 
pay  the  lowest. 

The  Farm  Loan  Act?  Yes,  mil- 
lions have  been  loaned  to  farmers  un- 
der its  provisions.  It  sounds  big,  but 
it  only  has  been  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
and  has  Iielped  the  new,  struggling 
farmer  not  at  all.  Prosperity  for  him 
would  mean  better  living  conditions. 

However,  aside  from  these  consid- 
erations, the  refined  city  man  and  his 
wife  who  go  out  to  Ii\c  upun  the  farm 
and  want  to  keep  up  a  decent  ap- 
pearance are  in  for  a  struggle.  But 
what  is  it  that  is  worth  while  that 
ever  comes  without  a  struggle?  And 
how  shall  he  ever  wholly  escape  the 
penalties  of  taste? 


ORCHARD   AND  FARh 


II 


BIG  MONEY 

■TRAPPING 


There  is  a 
STRONG 
DEMAND 
for  California  Furs 


Write  -for  our  Fur  Price  list  and 
3e-page  FREE  book 

TRAPPING  FOR  PROFIT 

Tells  HOW,  WHEN  and  WHERE 
to  Trap.  Shows  how  to  make  Sets. 
Tells  you  proper  method  In  Skin- 
ning, Scraping  and  Curing  Pelts, 
and  the  right  BAIT  to  use. 


E.  R.  SKINNER  &  CO. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


Farm  Machinery 
Wanted 

Scotty  Pays  Cash 

for  any  kind  of  farm  machinery  you  don't  need 
and  want  to  ull.  No  matter  what  It  ie,  write 
ot,  fllving  ut  a  good  detcription  of  what  you 
have.  We  want  nay  balert.  cultivators,  plowi. 
harrows,  drills,  harvesting  machinery,  threshing 
machines,  feed  cutters  and  grinders.  lanalnQ 
mllU,  windmllU.  gasoline  engines,  tractors,  black- 
smith tools,  belting,  in  faet.  anything  and  cvary- 
thfng  you  have  to  sell. 

Scotty's  Place 

135  South  Los  Angeles  Street, 

Los  Angeles,  Cat, 

W.  carry  th.  largest  stock  of  new  and  D«ed 
farm  machinery  of  any  firm  In  the  8tate.  VIelt 
ui  or  write  ue  and  save  money. 


Ma.   m.  tU».  Prapud.    ttkimt  Imen'Sa., 


Gas  ^em! 


Gas  'em  with  Carbon  Bisulphide 
quiclc'7,  easily  and  economically. 

One  burrow  of  squirrels  will  des- 
troy more  grain  than  your  family 
can  save  in  fifty  wheatless  days. 
Remember—these  ground  pests  cost 
the  farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  more 
than  $6,000,000  last  summer.  So  be 
forehanded— be  truly  patriotic— 
serve  the  see  J  in  your  fields. 

The  Unlierelif  ot  California  earn  "Prom 
No'emtwr  uniil  the  end  ot  Febraair  (iherainf 
•eason  In  CalUotnIa)  the  best  war  to  attack 
the  trouodKiiilrtels  li  to  fill  their  burrowe  with 
tas  liom  CaiOOD  Bisulphide." 
So  too  !d  other  states!  If  the  erouod  Is  fall  of 
moisture,  whatever  the  month  mar  be.  Carbon 
Bisulphide  Is  the  best  killer  of  KulrreU, 
prairie  do£s,  gophers,  etc. 
Asquinel  killed  before  March  Is  worth  a  dozen 
killed  later.  Beca'ise — most  young  squirrels 
are  born  late  In  March  or  early  In  April.  5<r— 
gat  the  old  rqiitrnh  nnw.  Wlite  today  for 
prices  and  intereslint  folder  tellint  how  Carbon 
Bisufphide — the  profit-saver— works. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

8-?"   CJifomi*  Street 
S«n  Francisco,  California 


^  CARBON 
"SULPHIDE 


Trapping  Fur  Animals 

By  E.  R.  Skinner 

HERE  is  some  further  advice  on 
trapping  animals  and  han- 
dling furs: 
Mink  .are  caught  by  both  water  and 
land  sets,  but  the  former  is  more 
successful.  The  animal  has  a  very 
keen  sense  of  smell,  and  is  not  always 
easy  to  trap.  His  favorite  haunts  are 
along  streams  where  he  dens  along 
the  banks,  under  trees,  stumps,  logs, 
thick  clusters  of  grass  and  growing 
shrubs. 

How  to  Catch  Mink 

An  entrance  to  a  natural  or  arti- 
ficial enclosure,  in  a  hollow  log  or 
under  stumps  along  the  water's  euge 
are  good  places  to  make  sets.  Fasten 
fresh  bait,  such  as  fish,  birds,  rabbits, 


Bet  Mink  Traps  In  the  Streams. 

etc.,  in  such  places  as  to  compel  the 
animal  to  go  over  the  trap  when 
seeking  it.  A  few  drops  of  natural 
mink  bait  should  be  used  around  the 
trap. 

Traps  should  be  in  the  water  when 
possible.  Select  a  place  along  the 
bank  of  a  stream  and  dig  a  hole  in 
the  bank  at  the  water's  elge  about 
four  inches  wide  and  ten  inches  deep. 
The  trap  should  be  concealed  care- 
fully with  leaves  or  grass,  in  water  at 
the  edge  of  the  hole. 

Preparing  the  Set 

When  possible  stake  traps  out  deep 
in  the  stream  so  the  animals  will 
drown  when  they  get  in  the  trap. 
Fasten  bait  in  the  hole  and  before 
leaving  dash  water  over  the  entire  set 
to  make  it  look  old. 

Mink  should  be  cased  and  dried 
skin-side  out,  and  the  pelt  cured  in  a 
cool,  dry  place-  Flesh  off  all  the  fat 
and  grease  v^hile  the  pelt  is  green, 
and  do  not  use  preparations  of  any 
kind. 

In  trapping  weasels  use  a  light, 
well-oiled  trap  that  will  sp.-ing  easily, 
as  they  are  a  light  animal.  Place  the 
trap  (directly  under  the  bait,  which 
may  be  a  piece  of  rabbit,  a  squirrel 
or  a  bird  suspended  from  a  stick  or 
an  overhanging  limb  and  see  that 
everything  looks  as  it  did  before  the 
set  was  made. 

Weasel  skins  should  be  cased  and 
dried  skin-side  out.  When  the  pelt  is 
dry  turn  it  fur-side  out-  Be  very  care- 
ful to  keep  the  fur  clean  and  free 
from  blood  stains.  Leave  the  legs, 
tail  and  head  on. 

Mountain  Lions 

As  this  is  a  very  powerful  animal, 
large,  strong  traps  must  be  used  and 
fastened  securely  to  a  stake,  bush  or 
heavy  clog.  Hang  a  large  chunk  of 
fresh  meat  directly  over  the  trap, 
which  should  be  well  covered. 

Heavy  dead-falls  are  also  very  effec- 
tive sometimes.  Take  a  good  drag 
of  fresh  meat  on  which  scent  has  been 
sprinkled  when  making  rounds. 

It's  a  good  plan  to  take  your  rifle 
along,  too,  for  the  lion  is  a  wicked 
fighter,  and  ^  swift  bullet  is  the  safest 
and  quickest  way  to  end  the  argu- 
ment- 

To  handle  mountain  lion  skins  the 
head  and  tail  should  be  left  on  and  the 
feet  should  be  skinned,  leaving  the 
claws  on.  This  is  necessary,  as  most 
pelts  are  used  for  rugs  and  mounting 
purposes. 


The  United  States  has  entered  the 
war  in  the  firm  belief  of  victory  for 
right,  and  has  not  the  glightest  inten- 
tion of  stopping  until  the  victory  is 
achieved. — Secretary  of  War  Baker. 


lik«  snow  shoes 
on  the  snow  — 

^iv«  support  ^traction 


^OTHING  has  been  made  for  carrying  a  man  over  soft 
snow  better  than  the  snow  shoe.  The  light  weight  mesh 
and  broad  surface,  enables  a  man  to  travel  over  snow— 
the  snow  shoe  gives  tradtion  and  SUPPORT. 

Ju^  so  is  the  action  of  Sieve -Grip  Wheels  on  soft,  plowed  ground. 
The  angular  grips  of  the  skeleton  tread  act  just  like  the  cross-woven 
thongs  of  the  snow  shoe.  The  principal  of  construtition  and  results  of 
both  are  the  same,  yet  the  material  is  different. 

The  Sieve<irip  Wheel  is  one  solid  piece  of  steel— no  parts  to  loosen  or  wear  out- 
gives  the  TraOof  ample  suppor^does  not  pack  — It  CULTIVATES;  and  is  only  one  of 
the  features  that  make  for  the  superiority  of 

SAMSON 

Rer-  *  P»t  U  S.  ft  Fonita  CountiiM 

TRACTORS 

Many  hundreds  of  farmers  are  doing  their  farm  work  better  and  with  more  profit 
as  a  result  of  Sieve-Crip  cultivation.  You.  too.  can  increase  your  profit  and  INCflEASE 
CROP  PRODUCTION.  Let  us  (eD  you  more  about  the  Snow  Shoe  Tifd  Sunsoo 
Sieve^lrip  Tra<aor.    WRITE  TODAY. 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRAQOR  CO. 

ri,      I  (IHvWaa  a<  Cmral  Motors  Corporalioo) 

Stocktoa  CaBfornla. 


A 
N 
T 
S 


SCHRADER'S 

Ant  Destroyor — la  slow  acting — dees 
not  kill  Instantly,  but  gets  the  nest 
as  well  aa  the  parent.  Does  run.  lose 
strength.  Positively  non-poisonous — 
no  danger  te  children,  house  pets  or 
foodstuffa  fiend  <c  for  trial  can.  Ask 
your  neighbor.  She  uses  lU  At  yoar 
dealer.  Accept  n*  substitute.  Writ* 
ftchrader  Cbemical  Ce..  Dupt.  O.  It  Cer 
a  Minna  St..  San  rraneisco,  Cal. 


5  Cents  an  Acre,  Cash 

TeXRs  school  lands  for  sale  by  the  State  at  $2  an 
acre.  5c  an  acre  cash,  and  no.mnre  for  40  yrars.  but 
3  per  cent  Interest;  send  6c  postage  for  further  Infor- 
mation. INVESTOB  FUB.  CO.. 

Dept.  1,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


PERMANENT 
PIPE  •* 


IRRIGKnON^ 
DRAINAGE 
CUU/ERTS 
FOR      I  SEWERAGE 
CROCKER  BlDG.SftNfRftWClSCO 

WORKS  =-LmCOLN.CM.T 


That  Protect  and  Pay 


PATENTS 

BOOKS  and  ADVICE  FREE 

Watsnn  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer.  Washington.  D.C. 


Send   Sketch  or  Model  for 

Search. 


FURNIlURE 

Directly  from  factory  at 
One-Half  Retailer's  Profit 

Write  for  Ble  I'ree  ^luhtrated  CutaloK. 

Zumbro  Furniture  Company 

~92  MtHBion  St.,  San  FruncUcu,  CtU. 


IlifJsSav  Cuts  Cords 
ofWoodmOneDay 


r Write     for     uur  bOckJet, 
•How  Dan   Rosa  Cuts  40 
Corila  a  Day." 
tt  is  absolutely  suaratiteu<l 
— Iiundreds  In  dall 
Delivered 
anywhere  In 
the   U.   S.  A 
only. 


$165 1 


Wade's 


Gasoline  Wood  Saw 


4   H.   P.  Enalne 


(Portabl 


This  woiunrfnl  Invention  docs  TEN  TIMES 
(')(<  work  of  TWO  MEN  In  the  wood.s. 
With  It  yoii  can  make  money  out  of  your  wood 
-limply  throuKh  the  Inimt'nRe  savlnE  In  time 
and  liihor.  One  man  can  handle  It  on  a  los  and 
'wn  can  move  It  from  InR  to  log.  WHI  cut  a  kO- 
■  '•   'nil  In   'ill-  niiiiiit"      Write  iiv  to-liiv 


SINCE  18 


345  Hawthorne  Ava., 
Kft  N    Howard  St.. 


Portland.  Ora 
Ssnknna.  Wn 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


RIGHT  NOW 


NITROGEN 

i*  a  soil  necessity  to  insure  the  setting  of  fruit 
and    the    production     of    an     abundant  crop. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

supplies  this  necessity  at  a  minimum  cost. 
Mention  crops  interested  in  when  writing  for 
free  information  and  literature. 

Nitrate  Agencies  Co.,    stimwn  biub.       ^l^VAi>Kf\»^  oat 


Perforated  Tree  Protector 

[hat  uill  keep  Squirrels,  Rabbits  and  Gophers 
I rom  barking  your  trees  and  give  perfect  pro- 
tection from  hot  sun,  sandstorms,  barking  In 
cultivation,  etc.  Tell  us  your  pest  and  we  will 
tell  you  what  kind  of  a  wrap  to  use.  We  mak. 
a  number  of  kinds  and  can  save  every  tree  fo, 
you  from  peats. 

Collapsible  Planting  Pots 

These  pots  are  bottomleHs.  'I'liis  allows  you  to 
plant  pot  and  plant,  never  dlsturblni;  your  plant 
nur  stopplnft  its  growth  In  transplanting  a  single 
hour. 

For  starting  early  vegetables,  such  as  Toma- 
toes, Cabbage,  Bggplant,  Caullflower.^Cucum- 
bers.  Cantaloupes  and  Squash ;  also  for  propa 
gating  Rose  Cuttings,  (lerantums.  Eucalyptus 
and  Conifers.  It's  the  only  practical  pot  on  thf 
market  t<Tday  for  propagating  work.  Write  us 
for  samples  of  either  Pots  or  Protectors.  Tell 
u.s  which  you  are  Interested  In. 
THE  EXPAN  MFG.  TO  o:"%  Kant  Central  Ave.. 
B«dlaads,  Oal* 


New  breed  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Very  fine  line 
of   strong   egg  produc- 
ers.   Line-bred,  very  vigor- 
ous, mature  early;  fine  winter 
layers.  Catalog  and  mating  list 
free.    Hatching  eggs.  |2  fcrr  15, 
98  for  100.    Prices  on  trios  and 
pens  on   request.     Pine  Grove 
Hnnch,      Route      1,  Redondo 
Reach.  Cal. 


SACKS  WANTED 


We  buy  and  sell. 


Los  Angeles  Sack  Co. 

344-46  Aliso  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CONSERVE 


VEGETABLES 


THE  FRUIT  AN  13 

The  Sun  Fruit  Preserver 

has  been  given  a  certificate 
of  approval  ))y  the  (iood 
Housekeeping  Institute  of 
New  York  City  where  "A 
temperature  of  IGO  1'".  iu- 
.'  side  the  Preserver  was  o\>- 
tained  on  sunny  days." 
Send  the  Army  Boys  a  box  of  home-made  Crystalized  Fruit  Confection 

Deliciuufl  CTTBtalized  fruit  caiiiiy.  Sun  Eayed  b«rriea,  jelUeo,  niarTnaIa4r«.  fruit  bulttr.  prenervc^  etc.  are 
easily  matle.  AH  of  the  fresh  fruit  tUvor  and  color  i«  retained,  Oannwl  pineBpi)le,  anrioot*,  i«tc..  cr:-Klali2e 
beatitifuily  Deciduoua  fruits.  Tiigctabtcs  and  berl«,  when  placed  in  the  I'resrrvcr  r-art  witli  Ffl  jMnr  cent  ff  Uieil 
weight.  They  arc  Bterilizwi.  cured  and  pernuineutly  lucscrTed.  It  la  a  proven  fact  that  doiicc^^ted  Te^etablw 
ar«  e<]Mal  in  quality  and  nutrition  to  thooe  freah  from  the  garden. 

For  ^1.00  we  will  nend  I'ainphlet  conUInintt  instructions  for  making  all  b1z««,  and  r>  dp*-*  for  making  Snn 
Rayefl  jelliea,  marmalades,  preaervea,  fr\iit  butter,  Bunahine  pinaApple,  crralalb.ed  figs,  fruit  confection,  etc. ;  for 
deeiccatlng  sweet  com,  pens,  onlr.na.  cjirrota,  paranlpa,  mint,  paralay.  oelery,  etc.  The  Sun  Fruit  Vreaerrer  can 
be  made  by  anyone  at  email  cost,  iu  conatruction  1.1  simple.  Pamphlet  given  free  to  anyone  that  cunnot 
afford  to  h  iy.   Have  the  food,  and  help  to  win  the  war  E.  E.  DOW  &  SON,  Redlands.  Calllornll. 


J'ie^^-  ""^  taxes  on  which  eat  into  your  t.  u    i  * 

orofits' Or  rich,  cultivated  fields  that  yield  bountiful  crops,  and  1  i  :nto  the  bank  for 

you'  You  can  transform  your  barren  stump  lands  mto  protitaDle  cuiuvated  fields  with  a 


30  Oayt' 
Frae  Trill.. 
No    Moaay  )■ 
Adviocs. 


irsiiiip^ii^j: 


One  Kan  —  Horse  Power 


I   Easy  Ways 

to  Ply. 
I>yr.  tuanatao 
Flaw  or  No 
Flaw. 


Send  for  Free  Book,  •"Tho 
Gold  inYour  Stump  Land."  It  nrovcj 
a  Klrrtin  often  pays  for  iUclf  in  a 
ainicle  day:  that  it  providol  tht 

1«07 


qaicke^t,  cheapest  and  bent  way  to  clear  land. 
It  containH  photojrraphs  of  atump^  which  tha 
Kinitin  haa  puHed.  and  letter)*  from  men  who 
puUod  them.  BiK  money  to  enrly  purchaaen 
In  each  locality  through  our  I'ront  Sbarinff 
Plan.   Write  now — don't  wait. 


TICKNOR  *  COMPANY 
34:i  .MorrixoD  St., 
I'ortlKnd.  Ore. 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHEIL  COMPANY 


For  Southern  California  and  Arizona. 
125-127-129  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Selling  Agents  for 
Kirstin  Stump  Puller 


Canned  Goods  Outlook 

By  Isador  Jacobs, 
PreHdcnt    ot    the    Calif  omia  Oamnerict 

Company. 

1 CANNOT  see  how  canned  goods 
for  1918  will  be  any  cheaper  than 
they  have  been  in  1917. 
We  are  now  confronted  with  an  in- 
crease of  60  per  cent  in  box  shocks 
10  per  cent  in  tin  plate,  35  per  cent 
in  labor,  and  the  producers  are  organ- 
izing for  higher  prices  for  their 
products. 

If  anyone  can  figure  out  frotn  this 
how  California  goods  will  be  any 
lower  for  1918,  I  will  be  surprised. 

I  believe  that  radical  action  will  be 
and  should  be  taken  in  Washington 
whereby  a  fixed  profit  will  be  estab- 
lished for  packers  and  dealers,  and 
this  will  be  a  good  thing,  for  it  will 
take  away  the  speculative  feature  and 
will  put  the  business  on  a  permanent, 
stable  basis,  which  should  and  will 
be  more  satisfactory  to  the  packers 
as  well  as  the  consumers. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
been  working  on  these  matters  for  the 
last  six  months,  having  accountants 
out  all  over  the  country  obtaining  a 
basis  of  manufacturing  costs  so  as  to 
assist  in  the  naming  of  distributing 
prices  and  I  anticipate  that  this  will 
meet  with  satisfactory  results- 

My  New  Plants 

(Continued  From  Pagre  4) 

farms  for  ten  years  or  more  and  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  selection; 
a  more  delicious  breakfast  food  was 
never  offered  to  America.  The  plants 
are  grown  with  the  least  possible  care, 
like  other  grains  or  corn,  and  will 
produce  a  great  weight  of  seed  per 
acre,  but  in  some  localities  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  attack  of  aphids,  which  no 
doubt  has  been  the  cause  of  its  gen- 
eral disappearance  during  the  past 
three  centuries.  By  sowing  the  seeds 
early  around  the  edges  of  fields  and 
gardens,  or  in  fields  like  corn  or 
wheat,  a  good  supply. may  be  raised 
anywhere  in  almost  any  climate.  The 
seed  is  prepared  directly  for  food  sim- 
ply by  pounding  a  few  minutes  in  a 
sack  to  remove  the  outer  husk,  then 
it  is  rinsed  and  cooked  like  other 
breakfast  foods,  and  is  also  ground 
and  used  for  bread  and  cakes. 
An  Improved  Sunflower. 

In  1909  sunflower  seed  was  grown 
in  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of 
63,677  bushels.  Last  season  there  was 
shipped  out  of  one  California  town 
by  one  buyer,  1275  tons,  for  which 
$76,000  was  paid  to  the  growers. 

Sunflower  seed  is  used  for  feed  and 
for  oil.  All  sunflower  seed  has  here- 
tofore been  black,  brown,  or  striped. 
Manteca  was  produced  on  my  place 
several  years  ago  by  crossing  the  well 
known  black  seeded  double  California 
sunflower  with  the  Giant  Russian, 
which  has  black  striped  seeds.  The 
result  V\'as,  after  many  years  of  care- 
ful selection,  Manteca,  which  is  a 
greatly  improved  pure  white  seeded 
Giant  Russian,  which  produces  enor- 
mous single  heads  on  short  stalks, 
instead  of  the  usual  big  and  little 
mongrel  heads  on  tall,  unsightly 
stalks,  so  generally  grown.  No  other 
kind  can  compete  with  this  productive 
snow-white  variety.  It  Will  transform 
the  sunflower  business  as  the  Burbank 
potato  has  transformed  the  potato 
business. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has 
just  re-issued  a  carefully  revised  edi- 
tion of  "California  for  the  Settler"  for 
free  distribution.  It  is  an  attractive 
book,  well  worth  sending  as  a  new 
year's  greeting  to  your  Eastern 
friends  with  your  best  wishes  that  it 
may  induce  them  to  make  their  homes 
in  California. 


[ake 
Sui 
of 

Heavy  StancT 

This  season  when  hay  will 
be  worth  big  money  how 
can  you  be  sure  of  the 
alfalfa  seed  you  use? 
The  answer  is  easy: 
To  get  a  heavy  stand  that  ' 
yields  extra-tonnage  cuttings, 
plant  Morse's  Seed. 
If  your  soil  and  moisture  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  you  can 
depend  on  this  seed  for  a  sat- 
isfying, big-profit  stand. 
Morse  Alfalfa  Seeds  are  of 
every  standard  variety.  Elach 
is  government  approved  for 
purity.    Each  has  passed  a 
severe  germination  test  at  our 
seed  testing  station. 
Morse's  Extra  Redeaned 

IB  a  big  tonnage  variety — not  a  freak 
— not  an  erperiment.  Long-lived, 
ateady  -  yeilding,  quality  -  proved. 
Producea  he^Tify  in  all  climatea  and 
altitudea.  "Leav.-a"  abundantly- — 
hence  la  rich  in  food  value. 
Now  ihea— 

The  supply  of  Morae'a  Extra  Re- 
deaned  Alfalfa  and  other  varieties 
ia  not  overly  large  thia  year.  Pricea 
will  advance.  Get  your  order  in 
DOW.    Write  for  prices  today. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

729  Front  St,        San  Fran 


Save  Your 
Vegetable 
Crops 

From  Root  Maggots 
and  Worms 

Many  thoiuanda  of  dotlara'  wortb 
of  cabbages,  ontonfl,  turnips,  cauli- 
flower, be«tfl,  radUbea  and  other 
veK^tablea  are  eaten  up  and  destroyed 
by  maKKota  and  worma  In  thIa  State 
every  year.  Market  fca.rc1pnera  and 
home  Kardenera  all ke  suffer.  Many 
remediea  have  been  tried — but  none 
have  been  completely  aucceasful — 
until  the  recent  Introduction  of 

"CARGO" 

The  Wonderful  New  Vegetable  Spray 

It  not  only  kills  maggota.  Kruba 
and  caterplllara  by  contact,  but  pre- 
vents the  deposits  of  magKot  eggs  aa 
well.  The  results  accomplished  with 
:;aRCO  are  notbioa  short  of  marvel- 
ous. 

Absolutely  Gaaranteed 

CARGO  will  absolutely  rid  your 
vegetables  of  all  worms,  masgots. 
etc.,  exactly  as  claimed  or  we  will  rs- 
fund  every  cent  paid  for  the  spray. 
Tou  take  no  chances  when  you  spray 
with  CARCO.  It  does  the  work  or  It 
costs  you  nothing. 

PRICES — Pint,  50c:  Quart.  «0c;  H 
Oal..  tl.2(:  Gal..  %t.  .Send  postac* 
extra  for  plots  and  quarts  and  \ 
gala.;  larger  quantities  sent  sxpreaa 
collect.  One  gallon  of  CARCO  makes 
11^6  gallons  of  the  spray  ready  to 
apply. 

ARTHUR  CANN 

Seedsman 

IM  8.  FIRHT  8T..     HA.N  JOSS.  CAL. 
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Old  Style 
Grafting 


Ruins  Trees 
destroys  Crops 
(iraftg    often  broken 

by  wind 
Limbs  spilt  and  decay 


Our  Method  of  Side  Grafting 


Keinedies 
all  this. 
Saves  wax. 
Saves  labor. 
f>rafts  KTow 
better  and 
mature 
sooner  than 
by  any  otiier' 
method. 
It  will  \^«rl{ 
over  all  your 
fruit  trees 
with  practically 
lierfect  results. 

Full  Informa- 
tion sent  free. 


W.S.TUTTLE&CO. 

313  Cap.  Nutioniil  bank  Bide. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


Hamilton  Made 


KPRAYINC  HOSES 


r 


'Tile  Standard  of  America" 
will  spray  your  trees  for  several  years 
at  one  co8t.    A  trial  will  convince  you., 
H-ln  PERFECT  Spray  Hose  In  60- 
foot  lenstlis  coupled;  6-pIy. 

H-inch  STEHMNGWORTH  Reel 
Spray  Iloae  in  BOO-foot  lenKths. 

Elitlicr  kind  stands  (iOO-pound  test. 
For  any  power  or  liand  sprayer. 
$15.00  FOR  100  FEET 

Cash  Willi  order. 
Express  preiiMld.  Irnnicdlnte  shipment. 
HAMILTON   RUBBER  MFG. 

COMPANY. 
208  Meade  street.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


THE  SELF-OIUNG  WINDMELL 

has  become  bo  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  tHeir 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to^  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  Rearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermolors.  making  them  self-oU 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motori 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and] 
rain.The  SplashOilini 
System  constantli 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the  ^ 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  loaa 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods   ana   Sleel    Frame  Saws. 

Writo  AERMOTOR  CO^  2500  Twelfth  St,  Chicago 


SAVE  1-2  ON 
YOUR  HAULING 


No  need  to 
make 
extra  trip 
for  that 
crate  ol 
c  h  i  ckens, 
cans  of 
milk, 
trunks  o  r 
f  r  e  1  Bbt. 
Take  them 
along  on  an 

Eveready  Adjustable  Carrier 

(for  Ford  cars  only.) 

Not  a  trailer.  Becorrtes  a  part  of  your 
car.  No  upkeep  expense.  Always  with 
you.  Slides  out  of  way  instantly  when 
not  in  use.  Reinforces  the  car.  Reason- 
able in  price.  Hundreds  of  farmers  now 
use  and  recommend  tliem. 
A  BKl  MONEY  AND  TniE  SATER 
FOR  FAR.HER.S. 

Write  today  for  free  catalogue.  .Some 
good  territory  still  open  for  live  agents. 
Write 


THE 

Stoll 

Mfg. 

Co. 

KM  Walnnt 

St.. 

D—TCT,  Colo. 


Carrier  Without  Load 
Slide*  In 


Setting  Trees  Properly 

ON  account  of  the  physical 
structure  of  my  subsoil,  a  ce- 
menty,  gravelly,  hardpan,  which 
greatly  or  totally  retards  plant  root 
growth,  as  it  comes  quite  close  to  the 
surface  in  places,  I  have  found  by  ex- 
periment that  I  can  get  a  much  better 
tree  growth  by  setting  them  in  dyna- 
mited holes  than  I  can  in  those  pre- 
pared with  a  spade,  for  the  reason 
that  an  exploded  hole  has  the  under- 
lying stratum  of  hardpan  shattered, 
whereby  the  tree  roots  can  penetrate 
and  permeate  this  otherwise  inacces- 
sible and  useless  soil,  which  contains 
quite  an  abundance  of  the  mineral 
plant  food  elements. 

I  have  also  found  that  a  tree  set  in 
a  dj'namited  hole  comes  into  bearing 
somewhat  quicker,  since  it  makes  a 
more  rapid  and  rampant  growth. 

Many  farmers  seem  under  the  im- 
pression that  farm  explosivjes  are  too 
dangerous  to  use,  but  I  differ  from 
them  there,  as  I  do  not  consider  nor 
have  I  found  it  any  more  dangerous 
if  handled  properly  than  a  team  of 
mules.  Of  course,  it  should  be  han- 
dled carefully,  but  it  is  not  the  dy- 
namite, but  the  caps,  that  require  the 
most  careful  handling. 

In  setting  some  young  apple  trees 
a  number  of  years  ago  I  plowed  the 
ground  deeply,  smoothed  with  a  har- 
row and  checked  oflF  into  spaces *25 
feet  apart  each  way.  Where  the 
places  came  for  a  tree  I  spaded  out  a 
good-sized  hole  in  the  top  dirt  and 
then  drilled  a  small  hole  through  the 
layer  of  hardpan,  loaded  with  one  half 
cartridge  of  20  per  cent  dynamite  and 
fired. 

After  this  I  thoroughly  tamped  the 
hole,  to  fill  up  any  pockets  that  might 
have  been  formed  by  the  explosion, 
redug  the  hole,  trimmed  the  tree  and 
roots  wh^re  necessary  and,  spreading 
the  roots  out  as  much  as  possible,  set 
them  quite  deeply,  covering  and  tamo- 
ing  in  well  with  earth,  mixed  with 
some  commercial  fertilizer  to  give  the 
trees  a  quick  start  and  to  furnish 
them  with  a  sufficient  amount  o.f  food 
to  keep  them  growing  nicely  until 
they  had  extended  their  root  system 
over  a  large  enough  territory  to  be 
able  to  pick  up  sufficient  nourish- 
ment. 

By  watching  my  orchard  I  find  that 
the  trees  set  by  the  aid  of  explosives, 
other  things  being  the  same,  are  as 
large  at  about  three  and  a  half  to  four 
years  as  my  spade-set  trees  are  at 
five. 

I  have  used  farm  explosive  for 
some  eight  or  ten  years  and  I  like  it 
better  and  better  the  more  I  use  it, 
since  the  more  I  use  it  the  greater 
has  been  my  profits  therefrom. — C.  T. 


All  1918  Almonds  Sold 

THE  announcement  of  the  Almond 
Growers'  Exchange  that  the 
limit  of  orders  for  the  1918  crop 
had  been  booked  at  prices  to  be  named 
by  the  exchange  next  fall  indicates 
that  the  demand  for  almonds  is  well 
in  advance  of  the  supply  and  also  that 
the  service  rendered  by  the  exchange 
to  both  growers  and  consumers  is 
most  satisfactory.  This  condition  of 
the  almond  industry  speaks  well  for 
co-operative  selling. 


A  California  beekeeper  has  found 
that  one  way  to  kill  the  drones  is  to 
open  a  frame  and  shave  off  the  caps 
from  the  drone  cells  with  a  knife- 
Then  the  worker  bees  will  draw  out 
the  immature  drones.  These  cells  are 
distinguishable  from  the  others  be- 
cause they  protrude  higher  than  the 
rest  of  the  cells. 


Three  daughters  of  George  Altene- 
der,  a  farmer  living  near  Orofino, 
Ore.,  gave  their  father  valuable  as- 
sistance in  harvesting  his  crops  when 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  men  to  work. 
The  prls  donned  overalls  and 
labored  in  the  fields. 


YucAiPA  GATEWAY  ffii 

The  Cream  of  the  Great 

YUCAIPA  VALLEY 

The  Gem  of  all  Southern  California's  Beautiful  Val- 
leys, and  the  Largest  Apple  Growing  District  in  the 
State. 

Nearly  5000  Acres  of  Apple  Orchards  planted  in 
Seven  Years.  Located  70  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles, 
adjoining  the  City  of  Redlands. 

1400  Acres  of  the  Choicest  Apple  and  General  De- 
ciduous Fmit  and  Farming  Land  in  the  Valley,  WITH 
GRAVITY  WATER,  now  selling  in  subdivisions  of 
214  to  20  Acres,  on  easy  terms.  The 

GATEWAY  COLONY 

Occupies  the  northerly  portion  of  the  Yucaipa  Valley 
and  forms  its  entrance  via  Mentone,  Grafton  and  Mill 
Creek.  It  extends  across  the  valley's  entrance  from  the 
base  of  the  Crafton  Hills  (which  separate  it  from  the 
City  of  Redlands) ,  two  miles  easterly,  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  from  which  it  receives  its  supply  of  gravity 
water. 

The  Colony  has  an  elevation  of  from  3700  to  3400 
feet,  giving  it  a  most  delightful  winter  climate — its  early 
mornings  crisp  and  exhilarating  and  a  perfect  summer 
climate,  entirely  free  from  extreme  heat. 

The  Gateway'  Colony,  being  located  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  never  fails  of  a  large  rainfall,  its  annual 
average  for  the  past  30  years  exceeding  25  inches,  and 
hence  but  slight  irrigation  is  needed  for  fruit,  and  none 
at  all  for  hay,  grain  and  first  crop  of  vegetables. 

The  Gateway  Colony  controls  the  entire  watershed 
for  two  square  miles  along  the  mountain  range,  centering 
in  Triple  Falls  Canyon,  which  opens  on  the  upper  slopes 
of  the  property.  Pipe  lines  convey  the  water  from  the 
canyon  to  the  large  storage  reservoir,  from  which  it  is 
supplied  by  gravity  to  the  highest  point  of  each  colony 
tract.  It  is  never  failing  and  its  quality  cannot  be  ex- 
celled. 

The  soil  of  Gateway  Colony  is  a  thoroughly  decom- 
posed granite,  ten  to  thirty  feet  deep,  which  can  be  tilled 
any  day  in  the  year,  and  which,  with  moderate  cultiva- 
tion, retains  the  moisture  wonderfully.  It  is  not  only 
perfectly  adapted  for  apples,  peaches,  pears,  olives, 
plums,  grapes  and  berries,  but  for  potatoes,  corn,  peas, 
beans  and,  in  fact,  all  general  farm  crops. 

It  is  the  home  of  the  Red  Winter  Apple,  California's 
most  profitable  horticultural  product. 

The  Gateway  Colony  is  now  open  for  sale  in  sub- 
divisions of  21/2  to  20  acres,  and  will  be  sold  to  responsi- 
ble buyers  at  reasonable  prices  and  upon  easy  terms  of 
payment.  Certified  title  will  be  furnished  by  the  Title 
Insurance  and  Trust  Company  of  Los  Angeles. 

O^hards  planted  and  cared  for  at  actual  cost  for 
non-residents,  affording  them  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
a  full-bearing  orchard  without  interfering  with  their 
present  business. 


FREE 


Illustrated  folder  with  views  and  description 
of  entire  valley,  mailed  free  upon  application. 
Rebate  certificates  good  for  full  amount  of 
railroad  fare  from  all  points,  east  or  west,  to 
the  Gateway  Colony,  on  account  of  lO-acre 
purchase,  mailed  free. 


YUCAIPA  GATEWAY  COLONY 

606  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
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\C  ill  Squirrels 

Gophers 

The  only  exterminator  that  is  100 
per  cent  efficient  and  guarantees  results 
or  money  back,  is 

^QUIRLGOPHENI^ 

It  contains  special  chemicals.  Kil- 
mol  fumes  not  only  asphyxiate  the 
squirrel  or  gopher,  but  eat  away  their 
lung  tissues.  Even  should  the  animal 
reacH  fresh  air,  he  can't  survive.  No 
other  exterminator  is  as  effective  as 
Kilmol.  That's  why  Kilmol  costs  a 
little  more — but  economy  in  labor 
warrants  the  advanced  price.  For  best 
result  use  prepared  waste  balls  saturated 
with  Kilmol. 

New  formula  of  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Poisoned  Barley  is  effective  in 
dry  weather.  Kilmol  and  U.  S. 
Government  Poisoned  Barley  are  used 
and  endorsed  by  the  biggest  and  most 
successful  ranch  owners. 

Remember,  results  gruaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

Your  local  dealer  carries  Kilmol,  Waste 
Balls  and  U.  S.  Gov'/.  -Poisoned  Barley. 

Mahofactdred  bt  HERBERT  F.  DUGAN,  1170  SUHER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Ornamental  Trees 

We  have  for  sale  this  season  a  masrnificent  stock 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Climbinjf  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Palms  and  R*ses.    Fifty-tw»  yeimi  im 

business. 

Write  for  llluttratad  CaUI*|  anrf  Price  List 

California  Nursery  Co. 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


RHEUMATISM 


Use  ANTI-URIC,  the  famous  ROOT  and  BERRY  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
RHEUMATISM,  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  the  purifying  of  the  blood;  will 
assist  the  kidneys;  has  cured  thousands.  Contains  no  opiate*  or  chemicals, 
and  the  most  delicate  stomach  can  take  it.  An  outfit  (two  weeks'  treatment) 
contains  an  8-ounce  bottle  of  liquid,  a  box  of  tablets  for  Internal  use  and  a 
1 -ounce  bottle  of  oil  especially  prepared  for  MASSAGING  the  parts  affected. 
Results  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Price  $1.60  per  outfit  If  not  at 
your  loc.Tl  druggist  we  will  send  prepaid  by  Parcel  Post,  C.  O.  D.  Write  today. 

32  Front  St, 
San  Francisco. 


you  I    H»<-;il   uiugf^iaL   »>c  will  ociiu  |j  i  i'|.;ci.iu  tjy  * 

ANTI-URIC  CO. 


Daily  Milk 

Record  Sheet 

For  ten  ccws,  size  10  ins. 
by  17V2  "»»• 

6  Shcrt«  for  tO.SS,  Fostpnid. 

l.'S  Sheets  for  tO.HO,  Poat|ml<l. 

25  Sheets  fop  SO.T.'S.  Pontpalcl. 

60  Sheets  for  J1.25.  Postpnid. 

100  SbMta  for  $2.00,  Postpaid. 

If  you  have  ten  cows  or  less,  yon 
wtll  need  one  sheet  a  month;  for  20 
COW8,  two  sheets  a  month;  for  30 
•OW8,  three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 

Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the 
morningr  and  evening  milking  for  ten 
rows  for  31  days,  with  a  space  for  the 
total  month's  produce  of  each  cow. 

Address  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Examiner  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


MACHINERY 

New  and  Second  Hand 

2  to  30  H.  P.  Gai  Engines. 
20  to  60  H.  P.  Steam  Engines. 
Motors. 
Pipe. 

Structural  Steel. 
Wood  and  Steel  Tanka. 
Corrugated  Iron. 
Belting,  Pulleys,  Shafting. 
Wire  Rope. 

Wheelbarrows  and  Concrete 

Buggies. 
Concrete  Mixers. 

We  handle  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery. Inquiries  solicited.  We 
can  fill  your  order  the  day  re- 
ceived. 

A.  H.  SIMPSON  Co. 

633  Stevenson  St., 

Between  7th  and  8th  Sts., 

San  Francisco 


State  Grange  Doings 

About  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Edited  by  E.  C.  Abbott,  State  Lecturer. 

Orchard  and  Farm  U  the  Official  Organ  of  the  California  State  Orange.- 
Editor's  Note. 


THE  National  Grange  at  its  recent 
session  at  St.  Louis  demanded 
a  "bone  dry"  nation  as  a  war 
necessity. 

Favored,  a  continuation  of  road 
building  as  a  stern  military  need. 

Advocated  putting  unused  water 
powers  at  work  as  a  means  of  saving 
coal. 

Demanded  an  eight-hour-day  basis 
for  fixing  prices  of  farm  products. 

Vigorously  opposed  any  curtailment 
of  rural  mail  service. 

Unanimously  voted  to  send  a  pledge 
of  unqualified  support  to  President 
Wilson  in  this  great  world  struggle 
for  world  liberty. 


fluence  by  co-operating  with  him  and 
at  the  same  time  find  a  new  field  of 
usefulness  among  those  outside  the 
Grange.  It  is  hoped  much  good  may 
come  from  this  conference  between 
Dean  Hunt  and  the  Grange. 


Grange  and  Farm  Adviser 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Grange  met  Dean  Hunt  and 
several  of  the  faculty  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  ol  tlie  State  Univer- 
sity at  San  Francisco  recently  to  con- 
sider the  attitude  of  the  Grange  to- 
ward the  Farm  Adviser  movement. 

These  farm  bureaus  are  being  es- 
tablished all  over  the  country  to  In- 
crease the  food  supply,  and  have 
already  done  much  in  that  line.  They 
and  the  Grange  have  much  in 
common. 

The  Grange's  mt^slon  is  to  make 
rural  life  better  worth  living  by  fos- 
tering all  movements  ror  tne  better- 
ment of  educational,  moral  and  social 
conditions  as  well  as  enabling  the 
farmer  to  raise  more  and  better 
products  and  receive  a  fair  price  for 
them. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  two  ought 
to  work  in  harmony,  and  mutually 
extend  each  other's  influence.  It 
might  be  a  good  way  for  the  Farm 
Adviser  to  join  the  Grange,  where  he 
could  meet  the  best  element  in  the 
community.  During  the  lecturer's 
hour  he  would  receive  many  helpful 
suggestions  for  his  work.  His  college 
training  needs  supplementing  by  that 
kind  of  wisdom  that  comes  from  con- 
tact with  practical  farmers.  The  local 
Grange  could  greatly  increase  his  in- 


Against  the  Saloon 
A  large  number  of  Grange  mem- 
bers met  with  Mountain  View  Grange 
last  month,  the  occasion  being  the 
joint  installation  of  the  five  Granges 
of  the  county.  G.  R.  Harrison  and 
wife  were  the  installing  ofliccrs,  com- 
ing from  Sebastopol,  Sonoma  County. 
Two  important  resolutions  were  of- 
fered by  the  committee  on  labor  and 
adopted  by  the  Grange,  as  follows: 

"Because  of  the  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  open  saloon  in  city  and 
country  is  responsible  for  great  loss 
of  time  and  efficiency  of  farm  help, 
and  because  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  asking  for  greater  produc- 
tion of  food  products,  the  Grange  re- 
quests the  State  authorities  to  close 
all  saloons  as  a  war  measure. 

"Realizing  the  need  of  more  farm 
help  in  order  to  produce  greater 
crops  of  foodstuffs  for  both  home  and 
export  use,  in  the  face  of  a  steadily 
decreasing  number  of  farm  laborers, 
because  of  the  great  number  of  farm- 
ers that  have  gone  to  the  front  or 
entered  other  lines  of  industry,  we 
favor  the  admission  of  Chinese  labor- 
ers for  farm  work  only  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  or  during  the  war,  who 
shall  be  returned  to  their  native  coun- 
try at  the  end  of  that  time." 


Watching  Legislation 
To  protect  agricultural  interests  in 
Congress  the  National  Grange  has 
appointed  a  very  strong  legislative 
committee  to  keep  a  close  watch  over 
all  legislation  affecting  farming  inter- 
ests. A  similar  committee  from  Cali- 
fornia Granges  will  probably  be  on 
hand  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  State 
Legislature  to  work  for  the  interests 
of  the  farmer.  Isn't  it  about  time  the 
farmer  woke  up? 


Get  in  Touch  With  Your  County  Agent 

By  Carl  Vrooman, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I WAS  told  the  other  day  by  a  banker  from  rentral  New  York  that  in 
two  abort  years  one  of  our  county  nernts,  located  la  his  roonty,  had 
done  more  for  the  farmers  of  that  connf.v  than  the  entire  Dfpartmmt  of 
Arrirultare  and  the  State  aicrlrnitaral  rulleKni  bad  done,  for  Ibrm  darlns 
the  60  yram  precedlnK-    This  same  wonder  is  l>eior  worked  today  in  over 
IZOO  ronntlea  tn  this  ronntry. 

Another  instance  of  the  very  prnotlrnl  aid  irlvFa  by  the  ronnly  aicent 
ta  the  ezperienre  of  an  old  Maine  farmer  who  had  lived  tn  be  70  year* 
old  without  eyer  haytnc  made  more  than  a  bare  llTlnK  nn  liia  luindred- 
aere  farm.  The  land  had  been  rropped  to  death.  Hi»  nonn.  dificouraeed 
by  the  proftpeet,  left  home  and  went  to  nork  In  the  rity.  In  due  time 
one  of  thene  gonii,  havini;  Kaved  f'JOOO,  rarae  home  and  nndertook  to  make 
the  old  place  pay.    He  aiifced  the  rounty  ajtent  whnt  he  sliould  do. 

The  farm  wn»  worth  on  the  market  atwot  (tO  an  acre,  \rhen  the 
county  aicent  told  him  that  the  llrHt  move  naa  to  upend  tlo  nn  acre  for 
fertiliier  It  took  hi*  breath  away,  hot  he  followed  the  county  nKCiit'n  advire 
on  I7<4  acres.  From  thin  small  Held  that  fall  he  sold  Sinoo  north  of 
potatoes.  Dedurtlnic  nil  expense.  Inclndinc  that  hitherto  unlirnrd-of 
fertilizer  bill,  the  profit  from  his  potatoes  was  (2600.  When  he  handed 
bis  father  (1300  as  his  half  of  the  returns  the  old  man  said  that  he  had 
never  tiefore  seen  that  much  money  made  from  farminr. 

What  that  boy  did  any  InteliiKent  former  in  that  section  micht  do  In  a 
favorable  year  if  he  had  as  much  cash  to  buy  fertilizer  with  as  that  boy  had. 
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naeded  with  tkis  new 

Mick  BrwMklkaaU 
Gi*«  •  WlBnit.  ■tnlr.  vMa 

Hcht.  aalarlkM tlM lafart 
tkutka 


Coleman 
Quick-LHe 

■Mkwaadkvw  H«  ««« 

IW  NowlckAtotrlB- 
MflebwUwMh.  N* 

BO  dMcv  «f  An  «r 

Will  last  «  llt«tlin«. 

Aaclresn  our  office  for  catalog. 
COLE   LITE  4  SALES  CO. 
Lamp  Dept. 
1214  to  1220  E.  4lsf  St. 

Loi  Ang«lu 


6ETAI 


WITTE 


"KHtO-OIL"  ENGINE 

Save  $15  lo  $200 

Im  More  Power— Do  your 
work  easier— Get  a  bet- 
ter engine— At  less  cosl 

Ifake  more  money —  Save 
more  fuel— Inaedute  Shipnieiit 
—No  waitintr  —  Five  -Year 
Guarantee— 90-Day  Trial— Hundreds  of  ensines 
—1  lo  22  ll-P.— all  styles— Rejdy  lo  Ship— Suit  your- 
aeU  as  to  terms— Cash— or  Payments— or 

NO  MONEYiEESS^S 

n  AVSnkT  Entjnes"— and  latest  wholesale  f  ac- 
III  I  WW  111  tory  prices— DitccL  I  ship  every 
WBWi«  whe»e  in  the  U.  S.- guarantee 
■afe  delivery— Save  you  $16  to  S20&— mako  you  ke 
but  price.  I  ship  big  engines — or  small  engiaee 
wilt  ortera.— ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

3128  Oakland  Av&,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
312P  Empire  Bldg.,       Pittsburg,  Pa. 


No  matter  what  you  have  to  sell,  ad- 
vertise it  on  the  Farmers'  Classified 
Market  Place.    Only  3c  per  word. 


HOTEL  LEE 

European  Plan 

822  West  Sixth  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"THE 
HOUSE 
OF 

COMFORT" 

Modem,  Beaadful  Bull  Room,  Card  Boom 
and  BUllard  Room  In  Connection 
With  Lobby. 

Lrocatetl  on  Iiit«rurban  liBes,  Connecting 
to  All  Beaches,  and  on  Local  Lines 
to  All  Parts  of  the  City. 


Convenient  to 
and  Theaters. 
$1.00  and  up. 

Sunset  Pico  1007. 


Shopping  District 
Rates,  with  Bath, 

Home  10743. 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  Prop. 


Spring  Tractor  Show 

PREPARATIONS  are  under  way 
for  the  greatest  tractor  and  farm 
implement  demonstration  the 
Sacramento  Valley  has  seen,  to  be 
held  near  Davis  the  latter  part  of 
April.  This  demonstration  is  to  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Tractor  and  Implement  Asso- 
ciation- 

The  demonstration  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  preceding  the  annual  Univer- 
sity Farm  School  picnic  at  Davis- 
This  picnic  is  one  of  the  greatest 
social  affairs  of  farm  life  in  California. 
Last  year  it  attracted  more  than  16,- 
000  people. 

There  will  be  a  public  demonstra- 
tion daily  for  about  two  hours  each 
afternoon,  according  to  the  announce- 
ment of  Secretary-Treasurer  J.  M. 
Walker  of  Stockton-  The  rest  of  the 
time  leach  day  will  be  used  by  each 
exhibitor  for  private  demonstration. 
Each  exhibitor  will  be  required  to 
furnish  a  tent  for  his  own  headquar- 
ters and  to  share  in  the  general  ex- 
pense of  plotting  the  ground,  provid- 
ing watchmen,  gate  men  %nd  public 
conveniences. 

Secretary  Walker  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  no  public  demonstra- 
tion of  wide  scope  has  been  held  in 
this  part  of  the  State  since  May,  1914, 
and  the  time  is  ripe  for  an  elaborate 
affair.  He  says  in  his  letter  to  trac- 
tor men  that  it  is  the  patriotic  duty 
of  all  tractor  and  implement  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  to  hold  a  well- 
advertised,  well-conducted  educational 
demonstration  next  spring. 

Walker  is  sending  out  a  question- 
naire to  all  tractor  and  implement 
manufacturers  and  dealers  asking 
them  to  apply  immediately  for  the 
amount  of  space  they  desire  for  this 
demonstration. 

It  is  expected  that  next  season  tl;e 
demand  for  farm  tractors  and  imple- 
ments will  be  the  greatest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  due  to  a  shortage 
in  labor  and  in  the  fact  that  the  na- 
tion is  calling  for  the  production  of 
more  food  than  ever  before  in  history. 


New  Wood  Cutter 

THE  big  coal  shortage  is  making 
a  strong  demand  for  wood  as  a 
substitute  for  coal,  so  if  you 
have  timber  on  your  land  which  cat- 
be  turned  intg  fuel,  you  will  be  doing 
a  patriotic  act  in  cutting  enough  for 
your  own  use  and  putting  what  yo- 
don't  need  on  the  market  to  be  sold 
at  good  prices. 

The  coal  situation  in  some  sections 
is  extremely  serious.  Coal  is  hard  to 
get,  and  unless  something  is  done  to 
relieve  the  situation,  thousands  of 
homes  will  be  without  fuel  this  win- 
ter. 

Many  farmers  have  wood  lots  filled 
with  "weed"  trees,  or  scrub  timber 
which  instead  of  ever  growing  into 
lumber  material,  interferes  with  the 
growth  of  the  good  trees.  Now  is  the 
time  to  turn  this  scrub  timber  into 
cash.  Dead  or  fallen  trees,  old  logs, 
stumps,  etc.,  all  can  be  utilized  in 
making  excellent  fuel- 
Cutting  down  trees  and  sawing  up 
the  logs  is  not  as  hard  a  job  as  it 
seems.  The  hard  work  has  been 
taken  out  of  it  by  the  folding  saw- 
ing machine.  The  machine  is  con- 
structed so  that  one  man  can  saw 
wood  in  any  position  on  any  ground, 
and  handle  logs  from  four  inches  to 
five  feet  through. 

With  a  machine  like  this,  which 
takes  all  the  old  time  back-aching 
work  out  of  cutting  timber,  one  man 
should  be  able  to  make  good  income. 


No  Other 
Tractor  Like  It 

SEND  the  coupon  below  for  the  wonderful  story  of  the  little 
Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor — ^the  tractor  that  works  in  orchards 
and  vineyards  as  no  other  tractor  can-  Note  some  of  the  features 
listed  below.  Then  get  the  book  at  once.  Compare  this  tractor 
with  the  kind  you  know.    See  how  this  one  fits  your  needs. 

0.  Rnns  stationary  machinery  up 
to  10  h.p.  wbeD  not  in  the  fields. 
10.  Weighs  less  and  costs  less  to 
run  than  wheel-type  tractors  o£ 
same  power. 


1.  Pulls  Instead  of  pushes  Itself  over 

the  ground. 
2-  Can  be  "gee-ed"  and  "haw-ed" 

out  of  holes  and  soft  places  like 

a  team. 

3.  Has  full-power  pull  on  turns  as 
on  the  stralght-away. 

4.  Turns  clear  around  In  a  10-foot 
circle  (5-foot  radius). 

C.  Plows  or  harrows  as  close  up  In 
the  corners  of  fields  as  a  team. 

6.  Plows  as  close  to  vines  and  trees 
as  a  team. 

7.  Makes  little  difference  how  far 
off  center  you  hitch. 

8.  Goes  under  branches  of  trees  no 
team  can  get  under- 


11.  Pays  for  Itself  In  what  it  saves- 

12.  Light  weight  on  long  track  sur- 
face. 

13.  Cultivates  10  to  15  acres  In  10 
hours. 

14.  Plows  from  4  to  7  acres  In  10 
hours. 

15.  Little  power  required  to  pull 
tractor — power  all  goes  to  pull 
implements- 


BEAN  TrackPULL  Tractor 


Mail  the  coupon  now  —  it  doesn't  obligate 
you.    It  simply  brings  you  all  the  facts. 
When  you  get  them  decide  if  you  want  the 
patented  Bean  or  an  ordinary  kind.  For 
more  than  30  years  we  have  built  and  ^» 
sold  reliable  orchard  and  farm  ma- 
chines-   You  can  rely  on  the  fact 
that  the  Bean  Tractor  at  work  y' 
makes  good  our  every  claim.  y'  str«et_.. 

city  — 


,♦*  Be«n 

Spray 
Pump  Co. 


m  W,  Julian  8L. 

S33  N    Los  Ai.«l«  tL. 
!-«•  AnwJei.  C»L 
**      Pl«a«e  send  ra«  your  Trart« 
Rook     ,1-lih     full  ipiromiatisa 
about  the  Beaa  TrackPULL  Tractar 


Coimty     _."  Stale  

Kumber  of  acres  .  _Klnd  of  crops  grown  


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horses.   Mllch  Cowa.   Chickens,   Toung  PlgB 
and  Hogs.     Cheapeet  feed  In  the  market  today. 
If  your  dealer  dy>esn't  carry  U,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS. 
433    CuUfornia    St.,    San  Francisco. 
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More 
Hercules 
Stamp 
Pullers  Inuse 
than  all  others  com- 
bined. Reason— They  make  bie  money 
for  owners.  No  stump  too  bigr.  No  land 
clearing  job  too  tough.  Man  and  horse 
clear  an  acre  a  day.  Pull  stumps  at 
three  cents  to  five  cents  each. 

Hercules  Portable 

Unlimited  Guarantee 
GET  THE  BOOK -New  Triple  Powet 
Portable  Puller  at  ipecial  low  price  U 
first  buyers.  .TOdays  free  trial.  Unlimitet 
Goarantee.  Gettheatory.  Send  for  free  book. 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
1174  26th  street.  Centerville.  Iowa. 
Both  Hon*  and  Hand  PalUn 


ONLV  8  CENTS  A  WORD. 
No  matter  what  you  have  for  Bale  or  trade 
you  should  easily  rtnd  a  buyer  by  running  aa 
advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market  Page 
— only  3c  per  word  per  Issue.  All  ads  munt 
be  In  our  office  by  the  23rd  of  the  montk. 
Addresa  Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Build- 
Ing,  Loa  Angeles,  California.  


See  it  when  vou  go  East 
over  the  Salt  Lake  Route. 
'Tis  an  excellent  way,  with 
two  daily  through  train* 
to  Chicago. 

Los  Angeles  office: 
501  S-  Spring  St. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Farm  Income  Tax 

FARMERS  are  as  much  interested 
as  anybody  in  the  new  income 
tax.  Some  of  them  are  writing 
to  Orchard  and  Farm  and  wanting  to 
know  what  to  do  about  it.  There  is 
BO  need  of  worrying.  You  won't 
have  to  figure  out  your  own  income 
tax  all  by  yourself.  The  government 
is  going  to  send  out  men  to  help  you. 
It  will  be  up  to  you  to  hunt  up  these 
men,  who  will  be  sent  into  every 
county  seat  town,  and  some  other 
towns  besides,  to  meet  the  people. 
Postmasters,  bankers  and  newspapers 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  when  the  gov- 
ernrtient's  income  tax  man  will  be 
around,  and  where  to  find  him.  He 
will  answer  your  questions,  swear  you 
to  the  return,  take  your  money,  and 
remove  the  wrinkles  from  your  brow. 
Returns  of  income  for  1917  must  be 
nade  between  January  1  and  March 
I,  1918. 

This  year  every  married  person  liv- 
ing with  wife  or  husband  and  having  a 
net  income  of  $2000,  and  every  un- 
married person  not  the  head  of  the 
family  and  having  a  net  income  of 
$1000  for  the  year  1917,  must  make 
return  of  income  on  the  form  ,  pre- 
scribed. There  will  be  hundreds  in 
eyery  community  seeking  light  on 
the  law,  and  they  will  get  help  in 
executing  their  returns. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral information,  that  net  income  is 
the  remainder  after  substracting  ex- 
penses from  gross  income.  Personal, 
family,  or  living  expense  is  not  ex- 
pense in  the  meaning  of  the  law,  the 
exemption  being  allowed  to  cover 
such  expense. 

The  new  exemption  of  $1000  and 
$2000  will  add  tens  of  thousands  to 
the  number  of  income  taxpayers  in 
this  district,  inasmuch  as  practically 
every  farmer,  merchant,  tradesman, 
professional  man  and  salary  worker 
and  a  great  many  wage  workers  will 
be  required  to  make  return  and  pay 
tax. 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
taxpayer  to  seek  out  the  collector. 
Uany  people  assume  that  if  an  in- 
come tax  form  is  not  sent,  or  a  gov- 
ernment officer  does  not  call,  they  are 
relieved  from  making  report-  This  is 
decidedly  in  error.  The  taxpayer  has 
to  go  to  the  government  and  if  he 
doesn't  go  within  the  time  prescribed, 
be  is  a  violator  of  the  law,  and  the 
government  will  exact  penalties. 


Bailey  Millard,  Editor 


It's  Up  to  the  Farmer 

IN  THI"^  great  war  the  American 
farmer  in  large  degree  will  deter- 
mine the  trend  of  human  history 
for  all  time  to  come,'  because  the 
enormous  ultimate  consequences  of 
this  conflict  rest  primarily  upon  th# 
farmers'  production  of  food  and  feed 
to  sustain  the  fighting  forces.  They 
might  fail  even  with  an  adequate  food 
supply;  without  it  they  are  certain 
to  fail. 

But  in  his  field,  far  from  the  fury  of 
battle,  far  from  either  the  adventures 
or  the  horrors  of  the  firing-line,  the 
American  farmer  will  say  whether 
autocracy  or  democracy  shall  rule  the 
world  during  the  seasons  that  are 
t*  come- 
In  a  sense  the  war  will  be  won  or 
lost  in  the  fields,  gardens,  orchards, 
pastures  and  hog  lots  of  the  Ameri- 
cas farmer. 

The  hope  of  the  American  citizen, 
■ot  a  farmer,  also  hinges  upon  ade- 
quate agricultural  production.  Our 
aeroplanes  are  useless,  our  guns  are 
spiked  and  our  rifles  jammed,  our 
shells  are  but  as  harmless  baubles,  if 
the  farmer  fails.  This  must  be  under- 
stood in  all  its  grim  force  by  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  America  by 
farmers  and  by  those  who  are  not 
farmers. 
With  food  we  can  win  the  war. 
Lack  of  food  will  lose  the  war. 
Whether  or  not  we  produce  the 
food  depends  upon  whether  or  not 
each  and  every  individual  farmer  does 
M«  level  best  on  his  farm. 


Our  Fruit  Prospects 

IT  IS  pretty  generally  conceded 
that,  despite  the  short  allowance 
of  rain  during  the  early  winter, 
the  prospects  for  California  fruit  are 
bright.  Judging  by  the  acreage  now 
in  bearing,  we  shall  raise  over  SOOO 
carloads  of  fruit  more  than  in  1917. 
One  thing  that  gives  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  fruit  grower  is  the  fact 
that  no  car  shortage  is  expected  this 
year,  as  the  Government  has  given 
positive  assurance  to  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association  that  all  shipments 
will  be  handled  promptly. 

Furthermore,  the  outlook  for  prunes 
arid  other  dried  fruits  is  most  prom- 
ising, and  the  nut  men  are  expecting 
good  returns  from  their  crops. 

Even  if,  as  a  result  of  unfavorable 
weather  in  the  first  part  of  the  year, 
we  should  have  light  crops,  what  is 
grown  will  certainly  be  marketed  to 
good  advantage.  There  js  another 
reason  for  less  than  a  normal  yield 
that  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  G.  H.. 
Hecke,  State  Commissioner  of  Hor- 
ticulture, and  his  view  is  shared  by 
not  a  few  of  the  growers.  Mr.  Hecke 
says  : 

"Our  deciduous  fruit  trees  have 
borne  big  crops  the  past  season  under 
generally  unfavorable  conditions — 
such  as  the  hot  wave  in  June,  absence 
of  sufficient  moisture,  and  neglect  of 
insect  control  work — the  quality  of 
the  fruit  having  been  lowered  thereby. 
Th  ese  factors  will  no  doubt  be  in- 
strumental in  causing  a  decrease  in 
the  production  of  deciduous  fruits  to 
be  expected  in  1918." 

Whatever  happens,  however — big 
crops  or  small — the  prices  are  going 
to  be  top-notchers.  • 

So  prepare  to  get  busy  with  your 
spraying  machines,  your  cultivators 
and  your  irrigation  outfits.  Make  the 
most  of  the  situation  which,  come 
rain,  come  frost  or  come  anything,  is 
a  pretty  safe  bet  in  this  year  of 
grace,  1918. 

Alfalfa  and  the  Moon 

SOME  of  our  readers  are  still 
skeptical  as  to  the  recent  utter- 
ances of  Orchard  and  Farm  on 
the  question  of  how  the  moon  affects 
crops.  Our  contention  has  been  right 
along  that  there  was  no  such  effect. 

A  correspondent  of  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man, one  of  the  best  farm  publications 
in  the  country,  wrote  to  that  paper 
recently: 

"Alfalfa  has  been  raised  in  this  sec- 
tion for  the  past  thirty  years  and  I 
have  grown  it  on  my  own  farm  for  the 
past  eleven  years.  No  two  years  are 
just  alike,  and  we  have  something 
new  to  learn  every  year.  Possibly 
my  own  experience  will  be  of  some 
assistance  to  your  inquirer  who 
found  that  the  field  from  his  second 
day's  cutting  was  badly  injured, 
whereas  that  part  cut  the  day  before 
was  in  good  condition.  I  have  experi- 
enced the  same  trouble  and  upon  in- 
vestigation I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
due  to  cutting  in  the  wrong  time  of 
tlie  Bioon.  Don't  be  skeptical  about 
this  because  it  is  an  absolute  fact. 
We  figure  on  cutting  when  the  plants 
are  in  season  with  the  moon  and  now 
have  no  trouble." 

To  which  the  editor  made  this 
reply: 

"We  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
some  factor  or  factors  other  than  the 
'phase  of  the  moon'  were  responsible 
for  the  effects  noted  by  our  sub- 
scriber. It  is  somewhat  easier  to 
ascribe  a  given  result  to  a  super- 
natural cause  than  to  locate  the  de- 
fect in  practice  or  the  exact,  scientific 
cause:" 


Corn  the  Best  Food 

THE  amount  of  human  food  from 
an  acre  of  staple  products 
lately  has  been  set  forth  in  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
yield  in  bushels  is  given  and  the 
calories  per  acre- 
Many  old  theories  are  upset  by 
some  of  the  expert  findings.  In  a 
list  of  staples,  buckwheat  is  last  in  the 
number  of  calories  produced  per  acre, 
while  corn  is  first.  The  average  con- 
sumption for  a  normal  man  is  3000 
calories'  per  day.  If  he  raises  35  bush- 
els of  corn  on  his  acre,  he  has  pro- 
duced 1,324,240  calories,  or  approx- 
imately food  supply  for  three  persons 
for  a  year. 

However,  if  he  raises  the  24  bushels 
of  buckwheat  credited  to  an  acre,  he 
raises  only.  751,800  calories,  or  only 
enough  calories  to  last  him  250  days 
of  the  year. 

Following  is  the  table  given: 
Crop  Acre  yield  Calories 

bushels     per  acre 

Corn   35  3,124,240 

Sweet  potatoes   110  2,851,200 

Irish  potatoes   100  1,908,000 

•  Rye   20  1,807,200 

Wheat    20  1,807,200 

Rice,  unpolished  ....  40  1,581,216 

Soy  beans    16  1,534,000 

Peanuts   34  1,265,018 

Oats      35  1,254,400 

Beans    ..  14  1,123,080 

Cow  peas   10  852,600 

Buckwheat    24  751,800 

By  this  it  would  appear  that  corn  is 
the  food  of  highest  value,  but  of 
course  the  experts  do  not  mean  the 
corn  meal  of  commerce  which  con- 
tains very  little  in  the  way  of  vitamins. 
These  vitamins  are  contained  in  the 
germ  part  of  the  kernel — the  only 
part  that  rats  and  mice  will  eat,  but 
which  human  beings,  for  some  strange 
reason,  discard.  We  have  said 
"strange  reason,"  but  the  excuse  given 
by  the  millers  is  that  whole  meal 
corn  does  not  keep  well.  Then  why 
not  Hooverize  it — have  the  milling 
and  sale  of  it  so  regulated  that  we 
could  get  the  benefit  of  the  best  part 
of  the  kernel  instead  of  merely  the 
poorest  portion? 

No  More  Guesswork 

THINGS  are  settling  down. 
The  farmer  is  finding  himself. 
He  begins  to  understand  the 
situation  and  what  is  expected  of  him 
from  the  administration. 

Perhaps  he  was  right  in  having  his 
doubts  about  how  he  was  going  to 
come  out  if  he  went  in  for  heavy 
production,  which,  in  his  view,  gen- 
erally means  over-production. 

Now  that  he  has  positive  assur- 
ances from  Washington  as  to  what 
he  may  reasonably  expect  by  way  of 
prices  and  the  marketing  of  his  crops 
he  can  see  his  way  clear  to  go  the 
limit. 

The  grain  men  are  assured  of  their 
position. 

The  fruit  raisers  are  in  some  doubt, 
but  that  is  nothing  unusual,  and  we 
expect  to  see  light  ahead  for  them 
before  long. 

As  to  the  sugar  beet  industry,  that 
is  still  a  little  muddled,  but  there  are' 
signs  of  improvement. 

Bean  growers  know  they  can  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns  and  turn  loose 
a  big  acreage. 

Some  of  the  vegetable  growers  are 
a  little  leery  of  the  situation,  the  cab- 
bage and  onion  men,  for  example, 
having  had  rather  rough  sledding  of 
late;  but  they  are  commencing  to  see 
daylight. 

Yes,  things  are  looking  better  for 
the  farmer. 


Problem  of  Production 

By  Frai^in  K.  Lane, 

Secretary  ot  the  Interior. 

A DEMOCRACY  making  war  is 
never  an  agreeable  sight,  for  it 
is  not  in  its  normal  line  of  life. 
And  those  who  sneer  or  jeer  because 
it  does  not  play  the  game  as  well  as 
might  be,  pay  an  unconscious  compli- 
ment to  the  merits  of  free  institutions. 

It  takes  time  to  accustom  men  to 
the  short,  hard  words  of  command, 
and  to  the  surrender  of  personal 
judgment.  It  is  not  easy,  either,  for 
a  nation  to  turn  its  back  upon  the 
conception  of  a  world  where  justice 
works  out  its  ends  by  quiet  processes, 
and  in  its  stand  come  to  the  stern  . 
belief  that  the  ultimate  court  is  a 
battlefield.  So  if  there  is  wrenching 
and  side-slipping  and  confusion  there 
should  be  no  surprise. 

The  surprise  to  me  has  been  with 
what  comparative  ease  the  transition 
has  been  made,  and  how  much  uncon- 
scious preparation  for  the  new  work 
had  been  already  made 

It  Is  a  Hard  Test 
Now,  that  our  problem  is  to  pro- 
duce more  than  ever  before,  it  is  clear- 
ly to  be  seen  that  the  physical  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  are  today 
almost  completely  at  the  command  of 
the  world's  needs. 

If,  indeed,  for  the  past  forty  years 
this  nation  had  been  planning  K> 
make  war  upon  its  neighbors,  and  so 
seize  the  continent  for  itself,  what 
more  would  have  been  done  to  make 
our  resources  available  for  such  an 
adventure? 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  hardest  test 
to  which  the  problem  of  our  internal 
development  could  be  put.  Yet  the 
answer  must  be  that  very  little  more 
could  have  been  done  or  would  have 
been  done  by  a  people  necessarily 
doing  so  much. 

Modern  industrialism  may  be 
epitomized  as  power  plus  iron-  We 
lack  neither.  It  is  the  unprecedented 
and  the  not-to-be-anticipated  burden 
of  providing  not  alone  for  ourselves, 
but  for  nearly  all  of  western  Europe 
and  part  of  Asia  and  Russia  which 
makes  the  great  demand. 

To  Relieve  the  Starving 
For  our  own  needs  we  have  coal 
and  iron  and  nearly  all  the  rich  line 
of  less  common  minerals  in  abun- 
dance. It  sounds  most  boastful  to  say 
that  the  most  paternal  of  govern- 
ments, intent  upon  a  dynastic  pur- 
pose, would  hardly  have  found  ways 
to  supply  itself  more  liberally  with 
the  fundamentals  of  the  great  war  in- 
dustries than  has  been  effected  by  the 
quiet  searching  and  working  of  this 
free  people.  And  what  is  true  as  to 
minerals  is  equally  true  as  to  the 
products  of  the  soil. 

The  large  liberty  of  life  and  the 
casting  of  responsibility  upon  the  in- 
dividual, allowing  personal  ambition 
to  be  a  substitute  for  direct  com- 
mand, and  curiosity  to  be  the  spur 
to  knowledge — these  have  put  under 
crop  the  greater  part  of  the  continent 
and  made  this  the  relief  depot  of 
starving  nations. 

Beans  as  War  Food 

IF  beans  win  the  war  Califor- 
nia will  be  entitled  to  the 
victory,  because  five  of  the  south 
coast  counties  have  produced  this 
year  enough  beans  to  feed  an 
array  of  2,000,000  men  all  winter. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  beans  will 
play  an  important  part  in  the  de- 
feat of  Germany,  because  the 
armies  of  the  world  depend  upon 
concentrates  for  their  fighting 
energy,  and  the  lowly  bean  ranks 
as  one  of  the  foremost  concen- 
trate — P.  B.  Emerson. 
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New  Burbank 
Catalogues 


Earliest  Tomato 
in  the  World 

The  New  White  Flax 

A  Delicious  New  Break- 
fast Food  Plant 

A  New  Brazilian  Perfume  Plant 

The  Giant  Balloon  Berry 

The  Sunberry 

New  and  Better  Vegetables,  Fruits 
and  Flowers 

LUTHER  BURBANK 

Burbank's  Experiment  Farms, 
Santa  Rosa,  California. 


TODAY  versus  YESTERDAY 

Little  more  than  a  decade  ago,  giant  steam  tractors 
represented  the  highest  achievement  in  mechanical 
farm  power— and  Holt  steamers  then  held  a  place 
in  the  lead  Today,  the  old  steamers  have  been  al- 
most entirely  displaced  by  gas -tractors,  but  Holt 
still  holds  the  lead.  Thirty -five  years'  manufactur- 
ing experience,  combined  vvith  correct  design  and 
choice  of  materials,  have  made  the  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor  first  in  strength,  power  and  endurance.  This 
superiority  results  in  longer  tractor  service,  lower 
operating  and  upkeep  costs,  larger  profits. 

The  "Caterpillar  "Tractor's  aciiievements  on 
European-  battlefields  and  the  satisfaction  it  has 
given  thousands  of  farmers,  freighters  and  con- 
tractors are  your  safest  guiae  to  the  right  choice 

Sanrf  lad»y  lor  <Mmp4»tm  "  CmfrpUlmr"  Tractor  WbraMtioa 


This  Mark  Appears 
on  every  section 


Rushing  "ARMCO" 
Culverts  to  the 
Cantonnr»ent  at 
CampA\cciellan 


Installed  quicker  -  Lastlonqer 

PROBABLY  some  of  the  fastest  road  making  ever  done 
in  this  country  was  during  the  recent  construction  of 
the  Nation's  new  training  camps. 
This  speed  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  many 


Mi 


ARMCOWr^^'^CULVERTS 

could  be  shipped  on  a  day's  notice,  and  could  be  installed 
in  a  few  hours'  time  by  inexperienced  labor. 

Long  years  after  the  war  is  over  these  culverts  will  be 
cloing  duty.  Or  if  the  camps  are  abolished  the  culverts 
can  be  dug  up  and  used  again,  because  they  are  made  of 
"Armco"  Iron.  They  resist  rust  for  many,  many  years  be- 
cause made  of  an  iron  practically  free  from  impurities. 

For  full  information  as  to  rust-resisting  "Armco"  Iron  Cul- 
verts. Flumes,  Sheets,  Roofing,  and  Formed  Produrts.  write  to 

ABMCO  EBON  CTT1.TK1IT  MFRfl.  ASSOCIATXOIf 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO  f, 


Stylish— Roomy— Easy  Riding 

With  Fine  Driving  Qualities 

You  will  like  the  look  of  the  new  Elcar  models.  The 
designs  are  original,  different  and  strikingly  graceful. 
The  high-class  paint  work  insures  lasting  beauty. 

Comfort  and  roominess  are  given  special  atteniion.  Drive  all  day  and 
you  won't  be  cramped.  Easy  riding  whether  fully  or  partially  loaded. 
Plenty  of  speed— abundant  power  for  the  hard  pulls.  The  steering 
is  the  easiest— "the  control  the  simplest 
—the  motor  respwnsive  and  flexible. 

Reliable  quality  is  a  certainty  in  the  Elcar. 
We  learned  to  put  in  quality  years  ago, 
when  building  cars  selling  up  to  and  above 
$3.<K)0.  We  give  exceptional  value  in  these 
quality  car»  at  popular  price*  —  each 
model  large  and  good  enough  to,  fulfill 
any  motor  car  requirement. 

Don't  think  of  choosing  until  you  have 
seen  the  Elcar.  Ask  for  nearest  dealer's 
name,  if  you  don't  know  him. 

Catalog  on  Request 

Write  for  catalog  illustrating  and  describe 
ing  the  Six  New  Elcar  Model*  —  gladly 
mailed  to  all  interested. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Motor  Car 
Company 

C-804  Beardsley  Avenue    Elkhart,  Ind. 


■HI 


Brief  Mention 
of  Elcar  Points 

Four  cylinder  models,  37H 
horsepower  at  2,100  r.  p.  m. 
Six-cylinder  models.  40  hor? e- 
power  at  2,100  r.  p.  m.  Two 
unit  electrical  system  Long 
wheel  base.  116  inches:  road 
clearance  lOJ^  inches  Full 
floatinE  rear  axle  with  spiral 
bevel  driving  gears.  Timken 
Roller  Bearings  front  and 
rear.  Double  universal  drive; 
tubular  propeller  shaft. 
A  wonderfully  easy  riding 
semi-elliptic,  spring  suspen- 
Bion.  Roomy  and  comfortable 
bodies  of  t>eautiful  design 
and  durable  finish;  new 
"Cathedral  Pipe"  uphol- 
stering. Equipment  complete, 
even  to  motometer. 
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Write  for 

Roeding's 

New  Illustrated 

Catalog 

and  Planter's 

Guide  Revised 

and  Combined. 

It  is  a  Valuable 

Book. 


SEVERAL  pages  of  our  new  Cat- 
alog are  devoted  to  Nut-bear- 
ing Trees,  their  habits,  pruning, 
planting,  best  varieties  to  grow,  etc. 

More  Walnuts,  Almonds,  Pecans 
and  Chestnut  Trees  should  be  plant- 
ed in  this  State  to  supply  an  ever- 
increasing  demand. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

705  Holland  Building  Fresno,  Cal. 


No  Ice  Needed — This  Iceless  •  Refrigerator 
Keeps  Food  Better  Than  O Id-Fashioned 

Refrigerators 


Most  perfect  cooling  system.  Foods  keep  ex- 
ceedingly fresh  In  hottest  weather;  keeps  cool 
by  evaporation;  made  entirely  of  cement,  re- 
inforced: made  In  sections;  easy  to  set  up. 
Shipped  anywhere.  Our  steam  tempering  pro- 
cess makes  cement  almost  aa  hard  as  Iron;  does 
not  warp  or  twist;  sanitary  Jn  every  way;  not 
affected  by  acids  nor  other  strong  solutions: 
does  not  rust:  la  antproof;  revolving  cement 
shelves;  Inside  enameled  throughout;  perfect 
ventilation;  no  repairs;  pays  for  Itself  In  two 
seasons;  only  refrigerator  of  kind  made;  two 
sizes;  women  praise  It;  demand  doubled  every 
year;  Impossible  to  sell  through  dealers  at 
present  prices;  sold  direct. 

Mrs.  H  H.  Welsh  of  Del  Rey,  Cal.,  writes: 
"I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  we  are  thor- 
oughly pleased  with  your  Iceleaa  Cement  Re- 
frigerator. It  Is  all  you  represent,  and  more, 
too.  I  am  keeping  23  pans  of  milk  In  It  (June 
13),  and  find  It  very  satisfactory  In  every  re- 
spect. Yuu  can  put  me  down  aa  recommending 
It  lilKhly." 

m  P  r  "Iceless  Era,''  devoted  to 

M  Ic  H  H  interests  of  Iceless  Cement 
1  ll  Li  Li    Refrigerators — Free. 

yPittman  -  Hampton  Co.^^^eirJ.'^car.*" 


Monarch  Cultivator 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


The  Killefer  Monarch  Cultivator  has  more  varied  uses  on  the  ranch 
than  any  other  tool  wo  manufacture.  As  a  Beet  and  Bean  Chisel  it  has 
no  equal.  As  an  Orchard  Cultivator,  where  deep  cultivation  is  desired, 
it  gives  perfect  satisfaction. 

As  an  Alfalfa  Cultivator,  when  fitted  with  our  Special  Alfalfa  Tooth, 
it  does'  excellent  work,  loosening  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  from  six  to 
eight  inches  without  Injuring  the  stand.  This  deep  cultivation  enables 
the  water  to  percolate  to  a  greater  depth  than  any  other  method  except 
subsoiling. 

Corvallls,  Oregon,  April  t,  1916. 

The  Killefer  Mfg.  Co. 
L,os  Angeles.  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  The  Monarch  Cultivator  did  us  a  good  Job  In  our  alfalfa  field  taking 
•  ut  a  touBh  grasa  sad  which  nearly  had  the  alfalfa  whipped  out.  Am  pleased  with 
the  performance.    We  are  handllnkr  It  with  a  30  H.  P.  motor. 

Tours,  J.  B.  CORRIE. 

THE  KILLEFER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


2209-21   Santa   Fe  Ave., 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


li,  Tractor  Problems 


Is  your  tractor  giving  you  any  troublef  If  »o,  write  to  Tractor  Editor, 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  and  a  reply  will  be  mailed 
to  you  from  our  expert.  If  you  have  no  objection  both  questions  and  answert 
tvill  be  printed  in  this  department. — The  Editor. 


Loss  of  Power 

MY  tractor  worked  all  right  the 
first  few  months,  but  seems 
to  have  lost  its  power.  What 
about  it?— E.  L.  O'B.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Loss  of  power  in  a  tractor,  as  in 
an  automobile,  may  be  due  to  poor 
compression,  poor  lubrication,  a  late 
or  weak  spark  or  to  the  fuel  valve  not 
being  properly  adjusted.  If  after  you 
have  ascertained  that  the  loss  is  due 
to  none  of  these  causes  and  you  are 
still  unable  to  remedy  it,  you  had 
better  hire  an  expert  to  go  over  your 
machine  for  you.  Perhaps  the  valves 
need  regrinding.  You  will  learn  how 
this  is  done  by  consulting  your  in- 
struction book. 


Lubrication  Important 

My  tractor  instruction  book  calls 
for  a  big  lot  of  oiling.  A  man  hefe 
who  has  a  tractor  says  that  I  put  in 
altogether  too  much  time  in  oiling 
my  machine,  and  he  laughs  at  me. 
Would  it  pay  me  to  let  some  of  the 
oilers  and  grease-cups  go  when  I  am 
in  a  hurry  with  my  plowing,  espe- 
cially in  the  morning? — P.  McC,  On- 
tario, Cal. 

Most  assuredly  it  would  not  pay 
you  to  slight  your  lubrication  in  any 
way.  You  might  save  a  few  minutes' 
time,  but  your  informant  is  all  wrong 
when  he  says  you  exhaust  too  much 
time  in  oiling  up  your  tractor.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  it  is  the  other  way 
about.  Half  of  the  trouble  of  a 
tractor  operator  is  the  result  of  im- 
proper or  insufficient  lubrication.  It 
is  amazing  how  this  important  fea- 
ture of  running  a  tractor  is  neglected. 


Cleaning  Piston  Rings 

How  will  I  go  to  work  to  clean  the 
piston  rings  of  my  tractor?  It  is  a 
Titan,  and  I  think  by  the  sound  that 
the  piston  rings  are  dirty. — ^T.  R.  C, 
Modesto,  Cal. 

You  cannot  tell  altogether  by  the 
sound  whether  your  piston  rings  are 
dirty  or  not.  Better  have  an  expert 
examine  the  rings.  But  if  you  are  a 
fairly  good  mechanic  you  should  have 
no  trouble  in  ascertaining  whether  the 
rings  need  cleaning.  To  remove  the 
piston  take  off  crank  case  cover.  Re- 
move the  cotters  and  nuts  from  con- 
necting rod  bolts,  remove  bearing 
cap.  Then  carefully  remove  the  lin- 
ers from  the  bolts.  Do  not  lose  and 
do  not  mix  them  up.  When  re- 
assembling the  liners  must  be  re- 
placed on  the  bolt  from  which  they 
came.  Take  off  cylinder  head  and 
mixer  after  disconnecting  the  gov- 
erner  rod.  Remove  the  piston  by 
pushing  on  the  connecting  rod.  If 
the  rings  are  found  to  be  fast  in  the 
grooves  clean  them  by  washing  in 
kerosene.  Work  them  up  and  down 
in  the  grooves  until  free.  Now  re- 
move the  first  ring  with  the  aid  of 
three  thin  metal  strips  as  illustrated. 
Insert  these  strips  under  the  ring  at 
the  joint,  leaving  two  close  to  the 
joint.  Work  the  other  one  to  a 
position  opposite  the  joint.  The  ring 
is  now  out  of  the  groove  and  can  eas- 
ily be  removed.  Remove  the  others 
in  like  manner.  Clean  the  rings  and 
ring  grooves  in  the  piston  thoroughly, 
using  a  knife  to  scrape  them  if  nec- 
essary. When  replacing  the  rings, 
put  the  center  ones  in  first,  using  the 
metal  strips  as  before  so  as  to  slide 
the  ring  over  the  groove.    After  the 


rings  are  in  position  wash  piston  in 
gasoline  to  remove  all  dirt  and  grit. 
Then  oil  the  piston  and  rings  thor- 
oughly and  place  the  piston  in  the 
cylinder.  It  is  easier  to  do  this  with 
the  piston  upside  down,  as  joints  in 
the  rings  and  the  ring  pins  can  be 
easier  watched.  Be  sure  that  the 
rings  are  down  in  their  grooves,  and 
not  on  top  of  the  piston  ring  pins, 
then  push  piston  into  cylinder. 

If  piston  is  put  in  upside  down 
place  a  bar  between  the  connecting 
rod  bolts  and  turn  piston  over  to  its 
proper  position.  Now  oil  the  crank 
pin,  connect  up,  be  sure  that  »il  liners 
are  replaced,  draw  nuts  tight,  replace 
cotter  pins  and  spread  them  at  the 
ends.  Replace  cylinder  head  and 
mixer.  See  that  engine  turns  over 
freely  but  that  bearings  are  not  too 
loose.     Replace  top  cover. 


As  to  Overloading 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  boasts  that 
his  tractor  is  doing  more  work  than 
mine,  though  the  one  I  own  is  of  the 
same  horsepower.  I  have  an  idea 
that  he  subjects  his  machine  to  a 
great  strain,  but  as  he  seems  to  get 
by  with  it,  I  can  hardly  see  why  I 
should  have  to  keep  within  the  manu- 
facturer's limitations.  What  do  you 
think  about  it? — H.  C,  Porterville, 
Cal. 

What  we  think  about  it  is  pretty 
well  expressed  in  a  paragraph  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  719,  issued  by  the 
United  States  Government,  which 
says: 

"It  does  not  pay  to  overload  a  trac- 
tor any  more  than  it  does  to  overload 
a  horse.  Three  plows  behind  a  two- 
plow  tractor  will  cover  only  a  little 
more  ground,  as  a  rule,  than  will  two 
plows,  because  the  tractor  usually  will 
travel  a  little  slower,  partly  because 
the  motor  is  overloaded  and  does  not 
maintain  its  proper  speed,  and  partly 
because  the  drive  wheels  will  slip 
more  with  a  load  heavier  than  the 
machine  was  designed  to  pull.  As  a 
result,  delays  on  account  of  small 
holes  or  slight  grades  will  be  more 
common,  as  will  also  mechanical 
difficulties." 


Big  Tractor  Show 

THE  truck  and  tractor  exhibit 
which  is  to  be  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Pacific  Automo- 
bile Show  in  San  Francisco  Feb- 
ruary 16  to  24  is  already  attracting 
coast-wide  attention. 

Practically  every  make  of  truck 
and  tractor  sold  on  the  coast  will  be 
represented  and  the  big  show  will 
offer  the  farmers  and  merchants  of 
California  their  first  opportunity  to 
judge  of  the  various  merits  of  the 
different  makes  of  commercial  cars. 

iTi  this  time  when  the  Government 
is  urging  a  speeding  up  of  business 
and  the  commercial  car  assumes  an 
even  greater  importance  in  business 
and  industry  than  ever  before,  there 
is  an  increasing  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  business  men  to  use  some  type 
of  truck  in  their  own  business. 


General  Apathy  and  Private  Inter- 
est are  two  enemies  of  our  national 
welfare.  Each  is  as  dangerous  as  a 
Kaiser's  agent  and  should  be  e.xcluded 
from  every  American  home  and  in- 
dustry. 
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GOLD!  FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 


OO  %  CASH  CDM  M ISSION 


It's  Easy  to  Win  and  Make  a  Good  Salary  While  You  Work 

We  Pay  You  Liberally  in  Cash  for  the  Work  You  Do,  and  I.  r^«j.«  W^J.L*  «.  j.^  V^l^^^ 
the  Best  Workers  Win  the  Cash  Prizes.    Write  Us  Today.  H  I/OSIS  llOining  10  Eillier 

Read  These  Letters  from  Winners  in  Our  Other  Contests  === 


Orchard  and  Farm : 

Dear  Sirs — I  wish  to  advise  you  that  I 
am  In  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Dec  9th 
with  1200.00  cheque  and  "Diamond  Cou- 
tact"  wlnnlDE  Ust  inclosed. 

1  earnestly  desire  to  assure  you  that  I 
am  doubly  thankful  and  thrice  pleased  to 
know  that  I  woo  second  honor,  which  was 
really  higher  than  I  expected,  considering 
the  actual  time  I  spent  on  the  puzzle. 

I  extend  my  heartiest  well  wishes  to 
Orchard  and  Farm,  to  all  Its  readers,  and 
•specially  to  all  my  fellow  contestants,  for 
we  have  something  in  common.  May  yoa 
all  experience  a  very  happy  and  exceed- 
in^y  prosperous  New  Year! 

Very  sincerely, 
HOWARD   Hsa^RY  STOKE3, 

Santa  Ana,  CaL 

Orchard  and  Farm : 

I  am  In  receipt  of  your  check  for  Four 
Hundred  Dollars,  which  you  awarded  me 
for  first  prize  In  the  Puzzle  Contest. 


I  want  to  say  I  thank  you  for  the 
courteous  and  fair  manner  in  which  this 
contest  was  conducted,  which  is  In  every 
way  In  keeping  with  the  high-class  of 
farm  paper  you  publish. 

The  puzzle  In  Itself  was  a  most  Inter- 
esting and  Instructive  one,  and  I  am  suie 
everyone  who  tried  It  will  feel  amply  re- 
paid by  the  amusement  they  got  out  of  It. 

Thanking  you  again  and  wishing  yoa 
continued  success,  I  remain, 

(Signed)       H.  V,  McCl^BAN, 

Salem,  On. 


I  feel  that  the  contest  was  conducted 
along  very  fair  and  liberal  lines  and,  of 
course,   am  very  well  satisfied  with  the 

grlze  I  won.    1  assure  you  the  money  will 
•  used  to  very  good  advantage. 
Wishing   your  paper  continued  success. 
I  am,  ESTHER  ANDERSON, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


prize  in  your  diamond  puzzle  contest. 

I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  prompt 
manner  in  which  the  award  was  made. 

Thanking  you  for  the  check  and  wish- 
ing your  publication  continued  success  and 
prosperity,  I  am      Very  truly  yours, 
MARGARET  HOTTER, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


Orchard  and  Farm : 

I  received  your  check  for  t2tS.OO,  as 
second  prize  in  yoiir  puzzle  contest  Just 
closed,  and  thank  you  very  much  for 
same.  This  was  my  first  experience  in  a 
contest  of  this  kind,  and  I  assure  you  I 
worked  very  hard  most  of  my  spare  time 
on  it  and  am  very  pleased  that  my  efforts 
have  been  so  successful. 


Orchard  and  Farm ; 

Your  letter  enclosing  check  for  $126, 
third  prize  in  the  Puzzle  Contest,  received. 

I  desire  to  thank  you  for  this  very  gen- 
erous prize,  the  courteous  treatment 
shown  me  and  for  the  fair  manner  In 
which  the  contest  was  conducted.  1  shall 
always  remain  a  friend  of  Orchard  and 
Farm. 

(Signed)   GEO.   O.  SAVAGE. 

NewiMjrt,  Ore. 


Orchard  and  Farm: 

Dear  Sirs — I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
check  for  four  hundred  dollars,  as  first 


Orchard  and  Farm: 

Gentlemen:  Your  check  for  $70.00,  as 
fourth  prize  In  puzzle  contest,  received. 
Of  course,  1  would  have  welcomed  the  first 
prize  more;  however,  considering  the  large 
number  entered  In  the  contest,  I  feel 
pleased  to  know  I  succeeded  In  winning 
one  of  the  large  cash  prizea 

Thanking  you  for  the  prize  awarded  me, 
and  wishing  Orchard  and  Farm  continued 
success,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly. 
(Signed)         FLORA  FATLOR. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Y^i,  N^Arl   ^4.nO  in  rinlrl^       Big  Prizes  and  Cash  Commissions  Besides 

M^\J     M.  %J\A     l^CCvI     tpTW     111     VJV<F1  Vl  •  The  contest  will  stert  right  away.    A  certain  number  of  points  wil 


T<5u  can  have  it  and  without  Its  costing  you  a  single  cent  of  your  money 
If  you  wllL  It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  all  about  our  easy  plan  whereby  many 
others  have  won  valuable  prizes  easily,  just  by  working  during  spare  time. 
Send  In  your  name  today  for  the  (iontest  is  Just  starting.  This  places  you 
under  no  obligation  to  us  whatever. 

Tou  have  an  opportunity  here  that  you  can  make  worth  a  good  many 
dollars  to  you  If  you  will  only  take  advantage  of  It  Some  one  is  going  to 
win  the  J400  in  gold  mighty  easily  and  make  money  besides.  Will  it  be  you? 
It  might  Just  as  well  be  you  as  any  one,  and  no  barm  will  be  done  in  trying. 
We  are  ready  to  turn  over  to  you  In  cash  prizes  any  commission  that  we 
would  pay  others  for  doing  this  work  for  ua. 

The  J400  in  gold  should  give  you  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  Tou  can't  lose 
In  this  contest  and  you  have  everything  to  gain.  It  Is  a  fine  opportunity  to 
turn  your  spare  time  into  cash,  and  a  valuable  prize  easily  earned.  You  can 
see  what  the  others  say  that  have  won  Orchard  &  Farm  prizes.  They  were 
glad  they  sent  In  their  names  and  found  out  all  about  it.  We  had  never 
heard  of  any  one  of  them  before  and  none  of  them  had  ever  taken  a  sub- 
scription before  or  done  anything  of  the  kind.  You  have  just  as  good  an 
opportunity  as  any  one  else  to  win.  It  costs  nothing  to  enter  this  contest, 
you  do  not  even  have  to  be  a  subscriber  to  Orchard  &  Farm. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  write  at  once  and  we  will  send  you  com- 
plete details  of  the  contest  and  our  easy  plan  to  secure  subscriptions  fast 
and  make  from  $60  to  $75  per  month  during  spare  time.  Tills  costs  you 
nothing  and  you  will  be  under  no  obligation  to  us  whatever  if  after  reading 
about  the  plans  of  the  contest  you  decide  not  to  go  ahead. 

You  Won't  Know  How  Easy  It  Is  Until  You  Start  | 

Don't  think  for  a  minute  some  other  fellow  has  a  better  chance  than  yoa 
have;  he  has  not  You  will  never  know  how  easy  it  Is  to  win  or  how  much 
money  you  can  make  until  you  enter  and  get  started,  which  only  require* 
that  yx>u  send  in  your  name  and  address  at  once  on  the  coupon  to  th*  rlcfat 


The  contest  will  start  right  away.  A  certain  number  of  points  will  be 
given  with  subscriptions  secured  for  Orchard  &  Farm  for  which  you  will 
be  paid  a  liberal  commission,  and  the  person  who  has  the  highest  number 
of  points  to  his  credit  at  the  close  of  the  contest,  March  21st,  1918,  at  12  p.  m. 
wlU  be  awarded  the  $400  In  gold.  The  second  highest  will  receive  $150.  The 
third  highest  will  receive  $76.  The  fourth  highest  will  receive  $50.  The  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh  highest  will  each  receive  $25.  In  case  of  a  tie  prizes  of 
equal  value  will  be  awarded  to  the  contestants  so  tied. 

To  All  Who  Enter  at  Once 

Don't  wait  Send  in  your  name  and  address  today  on  the  coupon  below 
and  begin  making  money  at  once.  Full  Information  about  the  contest,  also 
names  and  addresses  of  prize  winners  In  our  other  contests,  and  a  letter 
telling  you  Just  how  to  proceed,  so  act  at  once. 

'  FILL  OUY  THIS  FREE  ENTRY  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAY 

Contest  Manager,  Orchard  &  Farm, 
Examiner  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  Interested  in  your  gold  contest  Please  send  free  of  cost 
the  free  outfit  and  your  special  easy  plan  to  get  subscriptions  fast  with  full 
information  about  the  prizes  and  contest,  and  tell  me  how  I  can  win  $400  in 
gold  and  earn  from  $50  to  $76  per  month  at  the  same  time. 


Address   R.  F.  D. 


Box. 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


We  Must  "Follow-Up'* 


The  story  of  the  Gallipoli  with- 
drawal is  a  tale  of  inadequate  sup- 
port Like  Salamanders  clinging 
to  the  red-hot  bars  of  a  fiery  fur- 
nace, the  boys  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  clung  to  the  slopes 
of  Anzac.  Desperately,  heroic  aUy 
they  clung.  No  troops  under  any 
circumstances  ever  displayed 
greater  soldierly  qualities  or  upheld 
more  sacredly  the  best  traditions  of 
Elngland's  Army.  But  they  had 
to  withdraw  because  the  "follow- 
up"  was  not  there. 

To  some  of  us  it  has  been  given 
to  march  with  the  columns  of 
troops  that  go  to  Frcince.  And 
to  others  it  is  given  to  wave  God- 
speed. But  he  who  marches  and 
he  who  stays  is  equally  a  citizen 


of  the  world's  mightiest  repubBc 
and  equaUy  responsible  for  its  suc- 
cess in  this  greatest  of  undertakings. 

Then  let  us  at  home  turn  from 
our  flag  waving  and  consider  how 
necessary  we  are,  how  useful  we 
must  be.  Those  who  go  to  fight 
carmot  hope  to  win  by  naked 
bravery  and  we  cainnot  hope  to 
win  unless  every  individual  at  home 
does  all  he  can.  We  must  have 
no  Gallipoli. 

The  Bell  System  is  only  one 
of  the  myriad  great  and  small 
industries  which  are  co-operating 
that  nothing  be  left  undone  to  keep 
a  constant,  efficient  stream  of  men, 
guns,  ammunition,  food,  clothing 
and  comforts  flowing  to  the  fronL 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  CoMPAHy 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System  Universal  Service 


P For  Every                      mcu/  ^HB^^^  Srrevr  ^^■■^a 

Purpose                        NEW  'H-^^  CMlnps  ■  ^ 

NEW  ■         and  I    -9  Fitting:*  ■  - 

Threads  and  ■  and 

Conpliners  ■          2nd  ■  halves 

Hot  AHphnltoni  ^1         UI~„A  .H^  Gnaranteed  ■  M 

Dipped                         "3"°  For    FreaBon  JB^^M 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


■  that's  what  thousands  of  farmers 
say,  who  hav-  gone  from  the  U.  S.  to 
!ttle  on  homesteads  or  buy  land  in  West- 
ern Canada.  Canada's  invitation  to  every  in- 
dostHous  worker  to  settle  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta  is  es- 
pecially attractive.  She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy,  prosperous 
homes  for  themselves  by  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops  to  feed  the  world. 

You  Can  Get  a  Homestead  of  f60  Acres  FREE 

or  other  lands  at  very  low  prices.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  lend  at  $15. 
to  $30.  per  acre  that  will  raise  20  to  45  bushels  of  $2.  wheat  to  the 

ecre  —  it  s  easy  to  become  prosperous.  Canadian  farmers  also  grow  ^ — 
wonderful  crops  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Fsrmine  is 
fuJJy  aa  proRtable  mn  induatrr  u  grain  raising.  The  excellent  araaaea,  foU  of  na- 
trltion,  are  the  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purpoeea.  G<x>d  aehools 
and  ^arcbea,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Writa  for  literature  and 
particiilan  ■•  to  redOMd  railway  rate*  to  Sopt.  Immigiatioa,  Ottawi^C*ii..ar  to 

GILBERT  ROCHE 
M  riral  St.  Sheltfoo  lleek 
San  Frandace,  CaL 

CanatAaB  Goiai  uujsiil  Aavnt. 


Little  Stories  of  Success 

Pears,  Poultry  and  Other  Products 

A  Broccoli  Venture 


SUCCESS  in  fruit  is  so  often 
absolutely  dependent  upon  thor- 
ough spraying  that  it  is  a 
wonder  the  orchardist  does  not  pay 
more  attention  to  that  important  fea- 
ture of  the  care  of  his  trees.  Hay- 
ward  Reed  of  Yolo  county,  Cal.,  who 
is  called  the  "Pear  King"  and  who 
has  been  very  successful  in  the  pear 
industry,  is  a  most  persistent  sprayer 
and  is  making  a  lot  of  money  because 
of  following  that  worthy  practice. 
Reed,  says  the  Sacramento  Bee,  lives 
across  the  river  from  Sacramento  and 
farms  7500  pear  trees  of  Rose  Or- 
chard, one  of  the  best  organized  fniit- 
producing  plants  in  the  State-  Reed 
also  has  an  orchard  near  MaiTrsville 
and  a  young  orchard  near  Vina,  Te- 
hama county. 

This  young  fruit  farmer  has  at- 
tracted widespread  attention  because 
of  the  new  methods  he  has  intro- 
duced in  orcharding.  Some  years  ago 
he  decided  that  the  old  method  of 
spraying  trees  by  hauling  the  liquid 
around  in  a  big  tank  on  a  wagon  was 
too  slow  and  inefficient.  Reed  spent 
some  time  scheming,  with  the  re- 
sult that  now  Rose  orchard  is 
equipped  with  an  underground  spray- 
ing system.  The  spraying  fluid  is 
pumped  from  a  central  tank  through- 
out the  orchard  in  underground  pipes, 
and  it  now  is  possible  to  spray  tho 
entire  orchard  in  a  single  day. 

Reed  also  attracted  considerable 
attention  of  orchardists  by  his  relent- 
less fight  against  pear  blight,  which 
gained  a  foothold  in  his  orchard  a 
few  years  ago.  He  went  to  extreme 
lengths  to  save  his  trees  and  some 
say  that  his  expenses  of  ridding  the 
orchard  of  blight  amounted  to  above 
$1  a  tree. 

In  addition  to  being  an  orchardist 
Reed  is  something  of  a  globe  trotter. 
He  spends  his  winters  learning  about 
new  places.  He  has  visited  Australia, 
Japan  and  Germany  since  the  war  be- 
gan, his  trip  to  Germany  having  been 
made  just  a  few  months  before  the 
war  was  declared  between  that  coun- 
try and  the  United  States. 


Made  Turkeys  Pay 

OG.  THOMAS,  who  lives  near 
Ripon  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
*  ley,  knows  the  value  of  greens 
for  poultry  in  these  days  of  high- 
priced  feed.  Mr.  Thomas  has  twenty 
acres  of  alfalfa  and  he  feeds  it  to  his 
turkeys,  the  result  being  that  he 
raised  over  400  of  those  noble  birds 
last  season,  which  he  sold  for  35 
cents  a  pound,  or  about  $4.50  each. 

In  all  Mr.  Thomas  received  $1800 
for  his  turks,  and  his  neighbors  are 
naturally  looking  into  the  turkey 
game  in  which  some  of  them  will 
engage  next  season. 

The  poultryroan  who  has  plenty  of 
green  feed  to  give  to  his  flock  can 
always  manage  to  squeeze  through  a 
season  of  high-priced  feed.  In  the 
Weeks  Orchard  and  Farm  articles 
much  emphasis  was  laid  upon  this 
important  point.  There  are  poultry- 
men  who  think  that  Weeks  is  just  a 
little  dippy  on  green  feed,  and  of 
course  one  does  need  a  goodly  ration 
of  grain  to  go  with  it,  but  without  the 
alfalfa  where  would  Thomas  have 
been  in  his  turkey  venture? 


The  brown  Leghorn  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  varieties  of  fowls  and  they 
always  attract  the  attention  and  fa- 
vorable comment  of  the  patrons  of 
poultry  shows.  They  are  fast  coming 
back  into  popular  favor.  The  pub- 
lic has  learned  that  for  beauty,  egg 
production  and  general  hardiness 
they  can't  be  beat 


SITUATED  in  the  Willamette 
valley  near  the  city  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  is  a  ten-acre  farm  belong- 
ing to  F.  A.  Ball.  The  said  city  crept 
out  and  took  under  its  jurisdiction, 
therefore  making  liable  for  street  and 
sidewalk  assessments,  the  said  ten- 
acre  farm. 

Mr.  Ball  found  to  his  great  worry 
the  farm  would  not  support  him  and 
pay  the  assessments-  After  much  de- 
liberation he  decided  to  plant  broccoli. 

He  obtained  plants,  three  of  which 
made  enough  seed  to  plant  an  acre 
of  ground.  That  acre  of  broccoli 
produced  enough  seed  to  bring  him 
over  $500  the  first  year. 

The  heads  of  the  plants  which  re- 
semble cauliflower  enough  to  make 
the  distinction  almost  impossible,  sell 
well  in  the  spring,  the  mild  season 
of  Oregon  permitting  the  plants  to 
remain  out  during  the  winter  withoat 
injury. 

Mr.  Ball  now  contemplates  planting 
at  least  half  of  his  farm  in  broccoli, 
expecting  it  to  bring  better  results 
than  anything  else  he  can  g^row  on 
the  same  amount  of  ground  with  the 
same  work  and  time. 


What  Co-Operation  Did 


I 


N  Tulare  County  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  what  can  be  done  with 
poultry  on  the  farm.  The  Tulare 
Co-operative  Poultry  Association 
stands  as  a  monument  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  with  the  hen  on  the 
farm  where  the  feed  is  largely  grown, 
if  she  be  given  a  fair  chance- 

The  members  of  this  association  are 
almost  entirely  fanners,  each  with 
from  20  to  100  or  more  acres,  and 
poultry  is  but  one  of  the  "crops"  each 
farmer  raises. 

None  of  them  are  primarily  poultry 
raisers,  yet  they  have  built  up  one 
of  the  most  successful  co-operative 
poultry  associations  in  the  State-  The 
secret  of  their  success  is  that  all  of 
them  raise  poultry  with  the  same  care 
and  attention  to  detail  that  is  given 
the  other  stock.  They  have  learned 
that  fowls,  like  anything  else,  pay  in 
proportion  to  the  intelligent  care 
given  them  and  that  it  pays  good, 
substantial  dividends  to  employ  that 
kind  of  care. 

In  March,  1917,  these  ranchers  de- 
livered to  their  association  from  a 
few  to  as  high  as  1495  dozen  eggs 
each,  over. and  above  home  consump- 
tion. In  July,  1917,  623  dozen  eggs 
was  the  largest  number  delivered  by 
any  one  rancher. — J.  E.  Dougherty. 


Big  Yield  for  an  Acre 

THE  garden  of  W.  G.  Miller  and 
his  son  Harry,  who  live  in  the 
Double  Adobe  district  of  Co- 
chise County,  Arizona,  contains  19 
different  kinds  6f  vegetables. 

Harry  is  a  member  of  the  Exten- 
sion Service  Garden  Club.  He  has 
already  secured  return  of  $114.20  from 
1-22  part  of  an  acre  of  vegetables 
and  he  still  has  many  dollars'  worth 
on  his  garden  plat. 

Harry  is  an  excellent  gardener.  He 
assists  his  father,  who  is  also  a  mar- 
ket gardener  who  knows  how  to  get 
the  utmost  from  an  acre  of  land. 

Mr.  Miller  stated  that  he  will  se- 
cure more  than  $2500  from  his  one- 
acre  of  vegetables  for  this  year.  He 
believes  in  his  garden  and  heavily 
manures  it.  This  acre  is  a  beautiful 
green  spot  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
Mr.  Miller  and  his  wife  and  son,  all 
co-workers,  keep  busy  the  year  round 
in  attending  to,  planting  and  selling 
the  vegetables. — A.  L.  Paschall, 
cotutjr  ascnt. 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


a 


Around 
From 


The  4  H.  P.  Coshman  Handy  Track  fa 
the  most  usefa)  outfit  aver  ballt  for  farm 
work.  Engine  weighs  only  190  Iha.,  and 
entire  outfit  only  875  lbs. 

Besides  doins  all  farm  and  household 
jobs,  this  4  H.  P.  Cushman  may  be  lifted 
from  trucl{  and  hongr  on  rear  of  binder 
durine  harvest  to  save  a  team.  la  wet 
weather  it  saves  the  crop. 

•     Light  Weight^  ^ 

Cushman  Engines 

Built  for  farmers  who  need  an  enirfai* 
to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places  Instead  of 
one  job  in  one  place.  ThrottU  Governed, 
with  Schebler  Carburetor.  .  Run  very 
quietly  and  steadily— not  with  violent  ex> 
plosions  and  fast  and  slow  speeds  like  old- 
style  beavy-weiehta.  Engine  Book  free. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
}  N.  21st  Street  Lincoln.  Nebrraha 


Friction 

Clutcb 

Pull«y 


MALIGNANT 
GROWTHS 

TUMORS,  WENS  AND 
ALL  BREAST  LUMPS 
TREATED 

Strictly  ft  non -operative  treatment.  NO  KNIFB. 
NO  BLOOD  AND  WITH  UTTLE  OB  NO  PAIN. 
Our  raetbod  of  appllcatton  posltlTtly  kUli  «t«7 
particle  of  dlseasAd  tlaatio. 

REM£MBKB  that  danger  tlgnal  la  a  tore  that 
doea  not  deal  or  the  rapid  IncreaM  of  crowth  In  a 
lurap,  wart,  mole  or  acab  whlcb  ma;  bare  been 
present  a  loDg  time.  IT  the^e  coadiUotu  appear 
In  an  Individual  over  40  year*  of  us*  they  are 
NEARLY  ALWAYS  OF  A  MALIGNANT  NA- 
TURE and  abould  be  elven  Immediate  atteotloa. 

Send  for  our  64-pa<a  (free)  book  witb  namei 
and  tesllmoDlala  of  cured  patlenta.  Many  rlKbt 
here  In  your  own  rlclniiy.  EXAMINATION  FREE. 

CHARLES  STIRLING,  M.  D. 


!S3  12tb  St., 


"8hlr1«y  Tnatmtot" 


OtkUsd.  CaL 


Perfect  hearing  19  now  beine  re- 
stored in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
[  ness  or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
'.  Hissing  Sounds.  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 

  ^  Dnuns.Discharge  from  Eais,  etc. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drams 
"LillU  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
nedicme  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
oevicea,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
Where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable, 
^/rite  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF" 
nfiSS,  giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO-  Incorpor>t«<l 
Inter-Southem  Bldfc         IOUISVILlE.  KS 


FISH 


FISH 


Salmon  in  br!ne,  100  lbs.  $11.00.  Ship- 
ping weight,  175  pounds.  Smoked  sal- 
mon, 20  lbs.  $3.25.  Dried  codfish,  10 
lbs.  $1.75.  T.  A.  Beard,  4322  Winslow 
Place,  Seattls,  Wash. 

REDWOOD  TANKS  * 

A  Uak.  5x:.  19;  >  Unk.  7.4x4, 
1000  nl..  i23;  *  Unk.  <iS.  ISOO 
nL.  )31:  •  tank.  Sx4.  600  xal., 
lit.  Tank!  In  atock  up  to  10.000 
vaJlona.  Tblrty-flTe  yean  In  thia 
bualnea  In  Stockton.  Try  Im- 
prorad  oOD-atirlnkable  tank.  Ref- 
flraoott.  FanDen'  and  Mercbanti' 
Bank.  Btocktoo.  I  cut  out  tli* 
tamA.  Ptaoo*  Msr. 

K.  T.  mUON,  nOCXXOK.  CAI.. 


aA.bout  Rabbit  Fur 

By  Mrs.  C.  A.  Richey. 

I HAVE  been  experimenting  with 
the  New  Zealand  red  rabbit  and 
find  the  pelt  of  fine  quality.  At 
eight  to  ten  weeks  of  age  the  pelt  tans 
equal  to  a  beautiful  kid  glove  texture, 
and  is  equally  strong.  No  doubt 
many  of  our  imported  gloves  were 
made  from  the  rabbit  skin.  Why 
cannot  they  be  made  in  this  country, 
thereby  giving  women  work? 

The  pelts  of  the  older  New  Zealand 
are  wonderfully  strong  and  heavy, 
some  of  them  tanning  like  the  well- 
known  chamois  skin  that  there  is  so 
much  demand  for  in  all  countries. 

The  New  Zealand  red  we  have 
found  to  be  a  fine  table  rabbit  and  it 
has  taken  a  great  hold  of  the  rabbit 
fanciers  all  over  the  United  States. 
If  purebred  it  has  a  beautiful  rich 
bufiF-red  that  makes  up  into  handsome 
wraps  when  properly  matched  in 
joining. 

The  flemish  has  a  fine  pelt,  but  the 
colors  are  not  desirable  for  wraps, 
excepting  the  blue-blacks  without  any 
brown  tinge,  which  are  rare,  and  the 
handsome  steel  grays  without  any 
brown  tinge.  The  pelt  is  very  strong 
and  could  be  used  for  a  number  of 
things,  such  as  linings,  auto  robes 
and  moccasins  and  slippers- 
White  Furs 

Of  coarse  the  solid  colored  fnrs 
such  as  white,  p;ray,  brown  and  black, 
will  always  be  in  the  greatest  demand 
for  wraps  and  trimmings,  and  it  is  up 
to  the  rabbit  breeders  to  produce  such 
pelts  that  will  bring  them  in  the  big- 
gest profits. 

The  greatest  demand  is  for  pelts 
from  fully  matured  rabbits,  that  will 
be  from  eight  months  to  fifteen 
months  of  age.  At  the  present  high 
price  of  feed  one  would  say  it  is  im- 
possible to  breed  to  such  an  age  with 
profit,  but  when  you  take  into  con- 
sideration the  weight  of  an  animal  of 
that  age  and  the  value  of  a  choice  fur, 
you  would  be  well  repaid. 

The  bucks,  as  soon  as  they  are  old 
enough — about  three  months — should 
be  castrated  and  they  can  then  be 
put  together  in  a  pen  large  enough 
to  keep  them  healthy. 

The  does  at  seven  months  of  age 
can  be  bred  and  have  as  many  litters 
as  needed,  then  fattened  up  well  and 
killed  when  the  fur  is  in  prime  con- 
dition. This  is  another  essential  in 
the  fur  part  of  the  business.  No  ani- 
mal should  be  killed  while  moulting 
or  shedding,  and  if  the  weather  is 
warm  should  be  killed  in  the  morning. 
The  cold  night  sets  the  fur  and  when 
the  animal  is  warm  the  fur  loosens 
as  the  pores  open  and  close  with  the 
change  in  temperature. 

To  Prepare  the  Pelts 

To  prepare  pelts  is  something  the 
rabbit  raiser  should  learn,  for  it  is  a 
means  of  making  or  marring  the  fur. 
When  to  be  tanned  for  fur  the  skin 
should  be  carefully  stripped  from  the 
rabbit,  being  careful  not  to  cut  or 
tear,  and  if  possible  all  flesh  and  fat 
should  be  removed  at  once  as  it  saves 
time  and  is  much  easier  to  take  off  at 
that  time,  but  anyway  it  should  be 
tacked  evenly  on  a  board,  not 
stretched  too  much,  but  shapely,  and 
well  salted  with  cheap  salt  and  put  in 
the  shade  to  dry,  not  in  the  sun. 

WTien  perfectly  dry  they  should 
be  sprinkled  with  Buhach  powder  and 
laid  away  where  the  bugs  and  moths 
cannot  get  at  them.  A  tight  fitting 
trunk  or  box  is  best  Once  in  a  while 
look  them  over  to  see  no  insects  have 
got  into  them  and  they  will  keep  a 
long  time,  until  you  get  enough  to 
pay  to  ship  them. 

Pelts  that  are  not  to  be  used  for 
fur  articles  can  be  stretched  on  a  line 
and  dried  without  salt,  but  should  be 
kept  in  the  shade  and  when  enough 
have  accumulated  they  can  be  shipped 
to  a  felt  hat  firm.  The  fur  is  scraped 
off  and  the  pelts  are  made  into  glue- 
These  do  not  bring  mtich  money,  but 
it  is  better  than  burying  them* 


These  tools  enable  you  to 
cultivate  triple  the  acreage 


They  are  so  scientifically  constructed  that  you  can  do 
_  3  to  6  times  as  much  as  with  old-fashioned  tools  in  the  same 
time,  and  get  bigger  and  better  crops  because  of  more  thorough 
cultivation.    45  years  of  practical  farming  and  manufacturing 
experience  is  back  of  every  Planet  Jr.   Fully  guaranteed. 
No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultiva- 
tor and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  drills  or  hills),  plows.opens  furrows  and 
covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  all  through  the  season.   A  hand  machine  that  does  the 
•worksoeasily.  quickly  and  thoroughly  that  it  pays  for  iuelf  in  a  single  season. 
No.  12  Planet  Jr  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  i,the  greatest 
combination  hand-cultivating  tool  in  the  world.   The  plows  open  fur- 
,  rows,  cover  them,  and  hill  growing  crops.   1  he  hoes  are  wonderful 
weed-killers.   The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or  shallow.  Crops 
are  straddled  till  20  inches  high;  then  the  tool  works  between 
rows  with  one  or  two  wheels.   24  styles— various  prices. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.  PhuJde^pUa 
72-psige  Catalog,  free! 


niualiafea  Planet  Jrs  doloff  actual  fann  and  gaxdcB 
^  wofk.  knd  desoitws  otct  5S  diflcn 
.  tooli,  locludlof  S«!den,  Whrcl 
Horac-Hoca.  Hairo- 
Orchartl.    Beet,    and  Pivot 
Wheel  Riding  Cultiralors. 
.WriUp9t^/Qr  U  today  I 


WacanrctacklB 
Una  AnseJea. 
Aieael<sli\aU 
principal  PaoM 
CoactciUaa. 


unuofm  moitinq- 
aresullsin  every  sdckf 

LvffeFARM  POWDERS 

»  ^  STUMPING  — AGRICULTURAli 

Uniformity  is  another  word  for  economy  and  safety.  When  the 
same  things  happen  with  each  pound  of  Giant  Farm  Powder,  you 
know  not  only  how  much  to  use,  but  what  results  to  expect  and  how 
to  handle  the  explosive. 

Giant  Farm  Powders  are  surer,  safer  and  more  economical  because  our  tests  guar- 
antee every  pound.  We  maintain  our  own  completely  equipped  chemical  division 
to  inspect  Giant  Farm  Powders  during  every  process  of  manufacture.  Absolute 
uniformity  means  absolute  dependability.  Like  results  always  obtained  under  like 
conditions  make  western  farmers  prefer  Giant  Farm  Powders. 

"Giant  Powder  is  the  most  satisfactory,"  says  John  Zurr,  Santa  Rosa,  CaL 
"I  account  for  this  because  Giant  Powder  is  made  with  the  utmost  care." 

Caation  i  Be  nn  ron  t«  the  renafaie.  That  other  eiploafrta  are  often  called  "cliat 
Powder"  indicaica  Ibc  hich  quality  of  the  orifinaL  Look  lor  the  Giaut  trade-n^k  att 
crery  case. 

The  conpoD  (or  a  poatal  mcniiontiir  thia  paper)  wll]  brinr  jm  the  bir  book  "Belter 
FkrminK.**  Telia  how  lo  remove  ftnmpa,  prepare  tree  bcda,  toA  do  all  kioda  of  lana 
WKk  ckeapcr  aud  better.    Write  for  it  dow. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

'Eoctything  for  SBIajtlng" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Bnneh  OSceai  Deorer,  Poitland,  Salt  Laka  City,  Battle,  Spokane 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO..C0Q.,  Flm  National  Bank  Hdt.,  San  Frandaco 
^Send  me  the  52-parc  illustrated  book  "Better  Fanninr."  I  am  eapcdlUy 
interested  In  (please  check) 

□  Stump  Blaating  □  Tree  Bed  Blaitins  21S 

□  Boulder  Blaating  P  Subaoil  Blutina 

□  Ditch  Bluting  □  Road  Makin« 

Name  

Address  


No  matter  what  yon  bSTe  tor  sale  or  trade  yon  sbonld  easily  find  a  bnyer  br  nuinlnx  u 

All  ada  raoai 


adTsrtUement  on  the  Farmers'  Market  Pace— only  So  per  word  pa 
be  In  aav  ofQca  by  tlia  Sod  af  tha  Bumth. 


er  laane. 


OltCHARD 


ANB  PASX 


For 


Country  Road 
Hauling 


Of  all  the  motor  trucks 
offered  for  fanners'  use,  the 
International  should  be,  and  we  believe  is,'  the  most  satisfac- 
tory. 

This  Company  knows  the  country,  roads,  farms,  and  all. 
Farmers  know  our  standards  of  quality  and  service.  When 
we  offer  a  motor  truck  for  farmers'  use,  it  is  understood  that 
the  truck  will  do  the  work  expected  of  it  at  a  cost  farmers  can 
afford. 

The  International  Motor  Truck  is  built  for  carrying  ca- 
pacity loads  on  country  roads.  It  gives  satisfactory  everyday 
service,  the  kind  that  farmers  must  have.  When  an  emerg- 
ency comes — a  tough  piece  of  road,  a  steep  hill,  a  rush  trip,  a 
bad  day —  the  International  has  the  reserve  power,  speed,  and 
endurance  to  carry  it  through- 
There  are  four  sizes  of  International  Motor  Trucks — 
1500,  2000,  3000  and  4000  pounds  capacity, 
with  bodies  suitable  for  every 
kind  of  hauling.  Chassis  prices 
range  from  $1450  to  $2550  cash 
f .  0.  b.  factory. 

If  you  know  our  local  dealer, 
see  the  truck  at  his  showroom. 
If  not,  write  us  and  we  will  see 
that  you  get  full  information 
promptly. 

international  Harvester  Company  of  America 

( lucorporuted ) 

Billings,  Mont.;  Crawford,  Neb.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Spokane,  Wash 


THE  LABOR 
PROBLEM. 


Here  is  tbe  farm  tool  that  has  solved  the 
labor  problem  as  to  making  and  cleaning 
ditches,  fradins  roads,  terraclag  and  levee  bolldlog. 

DITCHER  &  GRADER  nsed  exclaslvely 
by  tboasaods  of  farmers  and  ranchers  lo  48 
states.  Gives  satisfaction  wherevernsed. 
Does  tbe  work  of  50  tnen.   Does  It  quick. 

Simple— Practical—  Efficient 

AH  steel,  reversible,  adjustable.  Lone  life.  No  repair  bills.  Size  for 
every  requiremenL  Write  for  catalog  and  list  of  users  near  yon  tree. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO..  INC. 
1S71  Waze*  Street  Denver.  C«lo. 


ECZEIVIA 

Also  called  Tetter,  Salt  Rheum, 
Pruritus,  Miil(  Crust,  Water 
Poison,  Weeping  Skin,  etc 


DR.  CANNADAY 

KcMiM  Specialist 
tor  lITMn. 


For  fifteen  years  I  hare  been  treating  one  diieaje 
alone,  ECZEMA.  I  have  handled  over  one  millioo 
casea.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  it  all,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced the  disease  is  due  to  an  excess  of  acid  in  the 
blood,  and  closeiy  related  to  rheumatism  and  cancer. 
This  add  mutt  bs  rammtd. 

Eczema  is  called  by  some  people  Itch,  Tetter,  Salt 
Rheum,  Prumtut,  Milk  Cru*t,  Weeping  Skin,  etc.  I 
am  fully  convinced  Eczema  is  a  curable  disease,  and 
when  I  say  it  can  be  cured,  I  mean  just  what  I  say  — 
C-C-R-E-D,  and  not  merely  patched  up  for  a  while  to 
return  worse  than  before.  It  make*  no  difference 
what  other  doctors  have  told  you,  or  what  all  you  have  tried,  all  I  ask  is  just  a 
chance  to  prove  to  you  that  this  vast  experience  has  taught  me  a  great  deal  that 
would  be  of  help  to  yon.  If  you  will  write  me  today  I  will  send  you  a  free  trial 
of  my  mild,  soothinir,  guaranteed  treatment  that  will  do  more  to  convince  you 
than  I  or  anyone  else  could  in  a  month's  preaching.  It's  all  up  to  you.  If  yow 
suffer  any  more  with  eczema  and  refuse  to  merely  write  to  me  for  free  trial,  just 
blame  yourielf.  No  matter  where  you  live,  I  have  treated  your  neighbors.  Merely 
dropping  me  a  postal  today  is  likely  to  give  you  more  real  comfort  in  a  week  than 
you  ever  expected  to  enjoy  again.   Do  it  right  now,  your  very  life  may  be  at  stake. 

J.  E.  CANNADAY,  IM.  D.,        Court  BIl,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Etftrtyut:  Tttiri  NatuMl  Baiik.  Stdalxa,  or  ojik  yur  hanktr  u  find  out  a*m<  m. 
SanA  tliis  notice  lo  soma  poor  anff aror  from  ocaoma.  It  will  b*  ■  load  ad  by  ro«. 


Keep  Up  Your  Soil 

Crop  Rotation,  Legumes,  Nitrogen 


By  J.  E.  <j  reaves 

Ot  the  Utah  ETperlment  etation. 

TODAY  we  find  the  best  farmers 
practicing  some  system  of  crop 
rotation.  For  they  have  ob- 
•erved  from  experience  that  where 
crop  rotation  is  practiced  the  crops 
are  bigger  and  better  than  where  the 
single  crop  system  is  practiced.  This 
is  usually  interpreted  as  indicating 
that  crop  rotation  has  increased  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  And  we  find 
many  farmers  planting  legumes  for  a 
number  of  years  on  run-down  soil, 
each  year  removing  the  entire  crop 
and  feeling  confident  that  their  soil 
is  becoming  richer  in  plant  food. 

Plants  are  composed  of  ten  ele- 
ments, each  one  of  which  is  absolutely 
essential  to  their  growth  and  forma- 
tion. Only  two — carbon  and  oxygen 
— are  secured  from  the  air  by  all 
plants;  only  one — hydrogen  —  from 
the  water;  the  other  seven  are  se- 
cured from  the  soil  by  all  plants.  One 
class  of  plants — the  legiimes — may, 
under  appropriate  conditions,  obtain 
their  nitrogen  from  the  air. 

Six  elements — phosphorus,  potas- 
sium, magnesium,  calcium,  iron  and 
sulphur — are  obtained  entirely  by  the 
growing  plant  from  the  soil. 

The  great  majority  of  agricultural 
soils  contain  large  quantities  of  all  of 
these  essential  elements  with  the  ex- 
ception of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potassium — and  these  are  used  by  the 
growing  plant  in  larger  quantities 
than  are  any  of  the  other  elements 
which  are  obtained  direct  from  the 
soil. 

In  many  soils  nitrogen,  phosphorus 
or  potassium  is  the  limiting  element 
in  crop  production.  Therefore,  our 
problem  resolves  itself  into  the  ques- 
tion, can  crop  rotation  maintain  these 
elements  in  the  soil  in  quantities  suf- 
ficient for  maximum  yields?  Phos- 
phorus and  potassium  are  obtained  by 
the  growing  plant  only  from  the  soil; 
therefore,  it  is  self-evident  that  no 
simple  system  of  crop  rotation  can 
maintain  the  phosphorus  and  potas- 
sium, as  the  quantity  within  the  soil 
must  of  necessity  be  reduced  with 
each  crop  removed — the  extent  de- 
pending upon  the  specific  crop  grown. 


take  advantage  of  this  fact  to  supply 
nitrogen  for  his  crops.  But  will  the 
legume  draw  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere  while  there  is  a  supply  in 
the  soil,  or  will  it  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance  and  turn  only  to  the 
atmosphere  when  nitrogen  is  lacking 
in  the  soil? 

If  it  does,  it  must  first  drain  the 
soil  of  its  valuable  nitrogen  and  thus 
leave  it  no  richer  than  it  was  before 
the  legume  was  grown  upon  the  soil 

What  Experiments  Show 

Experiments  which  have  been  con- 
ducted at  the  Utah  Experiment  Sta- 
tion during  the  last  twelve  years 
have  demonstrated  that  even  on  soils 
poor  in  nitrogen  the  legume  first 
feeds  upon  the  combined  nitrogen  of 
the  soil.  It  is  known  that  plant  resi- 
dues and  other  complex  nitrogen  com- 
pounds found  in  the  soil  are  trats- 
formed  by  bacteria  into  ammonia  and 
this  in  turn  by  another  class  of  bac- 
teria into  nitric  nitrogen,  and  it  is 
mainly  on  this  nitrogen  that  the 
growing  plant  feeds. 

The  quantity  of  this  found  in  the 
soil  at  different  periods  under  dif- 
ferent plants  has  been  measured  at 
the  Utah  Experiment  Station  and  the 
average  results  for  twelve  years  are 
given  in  this  table: 


Nitric  nitrogen  fotind  tmdrr  rarlona 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year — pounds  per 
acre  to  a  depth  of  six  feet: 

Crop.    Spring.  Midsummer.  Fall.  Arenge. 

Alfalfa  ..  .22.8         15.8  82.8  23.9 

Oats  35.7         14.1  20  6  28.8 

Com  24.8         18.9  22  0  21.9 

Potatoes  ..81.1         60.8  04.2  65.3 

Fallow  ...81.5         53.6  62.6  66.9 


How  to  Maintain  Nitrogen 

Nitrogen  is  the  only  element  which 
we  can  hope  to  maintain  by  crop  ro- 
tation. But  this  is  the  element  that 
is  found  in  the  soil  in  smallest  quan- 
tity and  removed  by  most  plants  in 
larger  quantities  than  the  phosphorus 
or  potassium.  Moreover,  large  quan- 
tities of  this  element  are  lost  from 
the  soil  by  leaching. 

Therefore,  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  this  element  be  sup- 
plied to  the  soils  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities for  crop  production  and  that 
in  the  cheapest  manner  possible. 

Nitrogen  exists  in  the  atmosphere 
in  inexhaustible  quantities,  every 
square  yard  of  land  having  seven  tons 
of  nitrogen  lying  over  it,  or  if  the 
quantity  covering  one  acre  could  be 
combined  into  the  nitrate  it  would  be 
worth  as  a  fertilizer  $125,000,000.  Now, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
legumes — peas,  beans,  alfalfa,  etc. — 
when  properly  infected  have  the 
power  of  feeding  on  this  limitless  sup- 
ply of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  while 
the  non-legumes — barley,  wheat,  oats, 
etc — must  depend  upon  the  supply 
within  the  soil,  and  the  farmer  must 


Here  we  find  the  legume,  alfalfa, 
removing  the  nitric  nitrogen  from  the 
soil  just  as  fast  as  do  the  non- 
legumes.  Yet  this  soil  was  well  in- 
oculated with  the  symbiotic  bacteria 
which  undoubtedly  assisted  the  al- 
falfa in  obtaining  free  nitrogen  from 
the  air  when  needed,  but  not  until  the 
soluble  nitrogen  had  been  drained 
from  the  soil  to  its  full  extent,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  alfalfa  soil 
never  contains  more  than  does  oats 
and  corn  land  and  is  very  poor  as 
compared  with  potato  and  fallow  soil. 

(To  Be  Contlnned) 


Using  Wheat  as  Feed 

M' 


UCH  of  the  wheat  in  Northern 
.Montana   last   year   was  not 
hauled  to  market,  because  the 
farmers  fed  it  to  their  livestock. 

A.  U.  Sand  of  Opheim,  in  explain- 
ing the  reasons  for  this,  stated  that 
at  present  prices,  with  government 
regulation  of  the  price  of  wheat,  only 
oats  and  com  are  worth  more  per 
hundred  than  wheat,  and  that  instead 
of  feeding  the  usual  feed  to  horses, 
cattle  and  hogs,  the  farmers  were 
feeding  wheat. 

For  instance,  the  fixed  price  of 
wheat  on  the  $2.20  basis  in  Chicago 
iftakes  wheat  worth  $1.97  in  Glasgow 
and  as  all  wheat  is  not  perfectly  clean, 
a  fair  estimate  is  about  seven  cents 
per  bushel  for  dockage;  it  is  worth  45 
cents  to  haul  the  wheat  to  the  rail- 
road, on  a  rate  of  overland  freighting 
a.  75  cents  per  hundred  weight.  This 
reduced  the  actual  price  of  the  wheat 
to  about  $1.45  per  basbd. 
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Help  Poor  Farmers 

By  Elwood  Mead. 

BROADER  opportunities  must  be 
given  to  poor  men  to  buy  farms. 
Continued  increase  of  non-resi- 
dent ownership  of  land  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  area  cultivated  by  tenants 
must  be  checlced.  The  nation  wants 
food,  but  men  to  provide  it  cannot  be 
had.  The  movement  of  labor  into  the 
cities  goes  on.  The  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  a  close  relation  to  the  narrow- 
ing opportunities  of  the  farm. 

In  no  respect  is  there  greater  need 
of  a  change  in  American  agriculture 
than  in  the  treatment  of  the  American 
farm  laborer.  Intelligent,  dependa- 
ble, trained  men,  willing  to  work  on 
farms  for  wages  are  as  essential  to 
success  as  are  the  farm-owners. 

The  farm  laborer  now,  as  a  rule, 
lives  in  a  bunk  house;  he  has -no  so- 
cial status.  He  competes  with  the 
Asiatic  and  the  peon  and  degenerates 
into  a  hobo.  If  he  is  married,  he  is 
usualljr  separated  from  his  family  for 
long  intervals,  which  is  bad  for  the 
family  and  bad  for  society. 

The  new  land-settlement  plan  which 
has  been  adopted  by  California  pro- 
vides for  changing  these  conditions 
by  recognizing  the  farm  laborer  as  a 
valuable  member  of  rural  society  and 
by  creating  for  him  a  congenial  envi- 
ronment. 

The  farm  laborer  will  be  able  to 
buy  a  home,  which  will  include  two 
acres  of  land  and  a  comfortable,  sani- 
tary cottage.  The  initial  payment  re- 
quired will  be  small,  ancT  the  follow- 
ing payments  will  extend  over  a  pe- 
riod of  twenty  years.  This  will  ena- 
ble the  laborer  to  live  with  his  fam- 
ily. He  will  have  a  place  '  ere  he  can 
employ  his  time  profita  w'^en  not 
wdrking  for  wages.    His  '  will 

be  able  to  keep  a  cow,  sonu  ,  .f^s  and 
poultry,  which,  by  providing  a  large 
part  of  his  family's  food  supply,  will 
enable  them  to  live  cheaply. 

The  greatest  benefit  of  this  innova- 
tion is  the  influence  it  will  exert  on 
the  lives  and  the  characters  of  the 
farm  laborer's  wife  and  children.  A 
home  of  their  own  will  make  them 
independent.  It  will  create  character 
and  self-respect. 

More  than  any  other  influence  if 
will  check  the  tendency  to  regard 
farm  laborers  as  social  outcasts  "and 
the  present  tendency  to  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  import  people  who  are  po- 
litically undesirable  to  till  our  idle 
fields. 


Weaning  Kids 

WITH  goats  for  milk,  as  with 
cows.  It  IS  best  to  take  the 
young  kid  from  the  mother 
soon  after  birth  and  raise  it  by  hand 
says  the  Farm  Journal.  If  the  kid  is 
taken  within  a  few  hours,  and  the 
mother  milked  dry  and  given  a  bunch 
of  hay  to  nibble,  and  a  drink  of  water 
(warmed  if  the  weather  is  cool),  she 
will  not  worry  for  the  kid  as  much  as 
if  it  is  left  with  her  a  few  days  and 
she  grows  fond  of  it. 

The  kid  will  readily  drink  from  a 
baby's  bottle,  using  a  straight  nipple 
with  the  hole  somewhat  enlarged- 
The  milk  should  be  its  own  mother's 
milk,  and  the  kid  should  be  fed  about 
every  three  hours  from  morning  until 
bedtime  (not  during  the  night)  for  the 
first  two  days.  Only  three  or  four 
ounces  will  be  taken  at  a  feeding  at 
first;  more  may  produce  scouring.  In 
a  few  days  the  quantity  can  be  in- 
creased up  to  as  much  as  the  kid 
is  willing  to  take.  As  more  is  taken 
at  one  time,  the  times  between  feed- 
ings can  be  extended.  About  the 
fourth  day  it  is  quite  likely  the  kid  can 
be  induced  to  drink  the  milk  from  a 
shallow  pan. 


FarmHomeProlection 


Put  the  Water  in  a  Redwood  Tank 


Pacific  Redwood  Tanks  are  not  af- 
fected by  heat  or  cold,  dry  atmosphere 
or  dampness — and  Redwood  is  the 
hardest  wood  to  burn. 

The  water  in  the  tank  may  always 
be  depended  upon,  when  the  tank  is 
built  of  Pacific  Redwood,  by  the  Pa- 
cific workmen,  according  to  Pacific 
plans.  They  have  proved  their  staying 
qualities  in  the  mountains  and 
the  plains,  in  all  the  varying  climates 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  from  Canada  to 
Mexico,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Why  pay  three  times  as  much  for 
a  steel  tank,  besides  double  the 
freight,  when  a  Pacific  Redwood  tank 
is  better,  lasts  longer,  and  gives  better 
service  ? 

prove 


Pacific  Tank  and  Pipe  Co. 
318  Market  St. 

San  Francisco.  Dept.  OF  1 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  promptly  your  cata- 
logue of  Water  Tanks. 

I  need  a  tank  to  hold  

gallons. 

It  should  be  mounted  on  a  tower 

  feet  high. 

The  water  to  be  delivered  from 

I  Length  — 

Ms-...   

Name  

Address  


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

318  Market  Street         San  Francisco 


BAGS  For  ALL  PURPOSES 

New  and  sfconfl-hand.  ETery  bag  thoroughly 
ln<tpected  bvfore  shipping.  Bags  for  grain,  po- 
tatoes, aeeils.  rice,  onions,  beans,  etc.  Whether 
buying  ur  oelling,  communicate  with  us. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO. 

fl<>9-873  FolHuin  St.,  ijan  Franciiico. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Guilders'  Supplies. 
We   save   you   middleman's  profit. 

Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co. 
14UI  5th  St.  Oakland.  Cal. 

ft  A  L y toneSope'is?)Pon. 

Kk,  Buk,  PM.  o  BlxmMm:  Urn-  Tnnibl..  SUxnaeb  MlMir 

Ktapanala,  Colk.  Om,  BIHuildm.,   

ril.^  rfi(i«rrh.  Bin'-  >.  Janndlf..  or 

AI^PENDICITlS 


GALitTWC  lEMCBr  CO..  M.  •!•«  .  «•    »— ^  mum 


NOT  GOOD  AFTER  MARCH  1,  1918. 

Orchard  and  Farm's  Gold  Contest 

This  Coupon  Will  Count  10  Votes. 


For 


Address 


R  F  D 


Box 


Good  for  ten  votes  when  filled  out  and  sent  to  the  Contest  Manager  on 
or  before  the  above  date.  No  coupon  will  be  altered  or  changed  in  any 
way  or  transferred  after  being  received  by  Orchard  and  Farm. 


ORCHARD  and  FARM 


Examiner  BIdg., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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NEW  LIBERTY  BROODER  STOVE 
PONT  BE  A  BOOB 

And  buy  a  stove  that  may  be  an  imitation  of  our  old  discarded  model  and 
can  only  burn  expensive  ENGINE  DISTILLATE  and  make  a  BLUFF  at 
COAL  OIL.  Don't  buy  anything  that  UNCLE  SAM  may  tell  you  you  can't 
use,  but  get  the  latest  LIBERTY  BROODER  STOVE  that  burns  CHEAP 
STOVE  DISTILLATE,  ROTTEN  COAL  OIL,  ENGINE  DISTILLATE,  gaso- 
line and  alcohol  without  any  adjustments  or  changes  in  the  BURNER.  One 
gallon  of  STOVE  DISTILLATE  will  give  about  as  much  heat  as  1%  gallons 
of  engine  distillate  or  COAL  OIL. 

The  NEW  LIBERTY  BROODER  STOVE  will  use  LESS  OIL  THAN  any 
brooder  stove  we  know  of  regardless  of  CLAIMS.  Our  LATEST  CATA- 
LOGUE NO.  25  mailed  you  FREE  for  asking. 

Pride  of  Petaluma  Brooder  Stove  Factory 


Petaluma, 


J.  E.  KRESKY, 


California. 


Daily  Egg  Record 

FREE 

Our  1918  Record  Ready  for 
mailing  in  December.  We 
want  you  to  have  a  copy. 
Send  a  postal  today  to 

Golden  Eagle  Milling  Co. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Mlilte  and  Brown 
Lesliorn  Chicks,  guar- 
anteed Btroni;  and 
vigoroua,  and  bred 
for  large  rge  prodac- 
'tion.  Thorongrhbred 
100.  Beduction  .by 
1000. 

I  use  and  sell  Pio- 
neer Incubators  and 
Brooders.  There  are 
no  better  machine* 
made;  price  reason- 
able: .  write  for  par- 
ticulars. 

JAMES  D.  YATES, 
Ponltry  Jadee.  Modesto,  Cal. 


7?yC0ULS0N'S  EGG  FOOD 

V    A'""  CEATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
^      FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
i^SAw'CHICKENS  FROM 

^SnWAsHELL  TO  marke:t" 


Bargains!  Bargains! 

Mandy  Lee  Incubators 

We  are  selling  out  our  line  of 
Mandy  Lee  Incubators.  While  they 
last  we  will  offer  the  140-egK  Mandy 
Lee  Incubator  for  (16.00,  f.  o.  b.  Los 
Angeles.  These  machines  are  a  snap 
at  this  price.  Six  patented  and  Uls- 
tinctive  features.  Absolute  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  A  few  of  the  other 
sizes  for  sale.  WRITE  FOR  CATA- 
LOG. 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling  Company 
Ui:<  liast  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles. 


SANderSON 


KAIiniTS 


NEW  ZEALAND  REDS 

First — San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Kansas  City,  Ho.;  8t.  Louis,  Mo. 
EAGLE  ROCK,  CALIF. 


BIG  CROPS — Write  for  fre«  boolt  of  scenes, 
facts  and  figures  on  big  crops  in  Imperial 
Valley.   Summer  all  year.   Address  Orchard 
and  Farm,  Examiner  Bnilding,  Los  Angeles. 


>'!  Baby  Chicks 

From    Forney't    Famoui  BesfT 

Laying  Strain  of 
RINOLB   COMB    WHITE  LBO- 
HORNS;  \\K  per  ISO;  t«S  pel 
500;  $120  per  lOOO. 

John  F.  Forney  King.hnr. 


Typical 

California  Bungalow  for  Only  $1134 

It's  a  "NATIONAU"  which  Is  assurance  that  It  U  a 
practical   home.   Adapted  to  California  coudltlons  and 
tendencies.   It  embodies  many  original  features.  Price 
Includes  lumber,  lath,  shingles,   doors,  windows,  nails, 
paint,  tin  work,  hardware,  building  paper,  plans 
and  specifications.  You  pay  In  full  when  satis- 
fled. 

Our  New  1918  Plan  Book 

Is  now  ready  for  distribution.  It  gives  particu- 
lars of  the  above  and  many  other  tvpes  of 
"NATIONAL"  homes.  WRITE  TODAY.  EN- 
CLOSING 6c  FOR  POSTAGE. 

National  Home  Building  Co. 

121  Citizens'  Bank  BIdg., 
PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


Lighted  Henhouses 

(Contlnaed  from  Pace  S) 

was  $3618.  The  cost  ol  the  electric 
outfit  >vas  about  $60.  The  cost  of 
feed,  vvith  the  expense  of  the  lights 
and  all  other  outcome,  was  $1869 
leaving  a  clear  profit  of  $1749  for  the 
years  work.  This,  for  650  hens 
would  be  a  net  of  $2.84  a  hen,  beat- 
ing the  famous  $2  hen  by  a  large 
majority.  But  the  actual  net  averago 
was  nearer  $3  than  that,  for  there  was 
one  month  when  only  400  hens  were 
on  the  job. 

Mr.  Wiley  feeds  his  hens  all  they 
will  eat  of  dry  mash  and  green  stuff, 
but  gives  them  grain  only  once  a 
day,  in  the  evening. 

He  is  in  a  position  to  make  a  very 
good  income  this  year  with  his  large 
accession  of  layers. 

HoUoway's  Industry 

When  it  comes  to  income  in' the 
poultry  business,  however,  B.  R.  Hol- 
loway,  referred  to  in  the  opening  of 
this  article,  has  a  lot  of  the  San 
Fernando  poultrynien  backed  off  the 
map.  Mr.  Holloway  was  an  express 
messenger  running  between  Los  An- 
geles and  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  in  1910.  In 
February  of  that  year  he  borrowed 
$500  and  started  to  raise  chickens 
with  one  little  incubator.  Today  he 
has  112  incubators  and  of  late  has 
been  making  $6000  to  $9000  a  year 
net.  He  settled  in  Van  Nuys  in  1913, 
with  1000  hens.  The  first  year  he 
made  a  profit  of  $1.87  per  hen  above 
feed.  In  the  spring  of  1914  he  sold 
20,000  chicks.  In  1915  he  sold  77,000 
chicks  in  the  spring  and  reared  3000 
in  the  fall.  In  the  spring  of  1916  he 
hatched  130,000  chicks  and  in  the 
fall  37.000.  He  hatched  190,000  last 
spring  and  his  record  for  1917  is 
220,000. 

Holloway  has  been  hatching  over 
80  per  cent  of  the  chicks  in  the  upper 
San  Fernando  Valley,  and  his  busi- 
ness has  been  branching  out  for  40 
miles  to  the  east.  His  hatchery  has 
a  capacity  of  60,000  chicks  every  three 
weeks.  He  keeps  over  31,000  breed- 
ing hens  of  the  first  quality.  % 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  the  high  price 
of  feed,"  said  Holloway  to  the  writer. 
"True,  many  are  going  out  of  the 
poultry  game,  but  as  many  more  are 
coming  in.  When  I  came  here  there 
were  only  3000  laying  hens  in  the  dis- 
trict; now  there  are  150,000,  and  I 
have  hatched  a  big  proportion  of 
them.  Yes,  I  believe  in  electricity, 
and  am  lighting  all  my  henhouses." 

Mr.  Holloway,  like  Charles  Weeks, 
believes  in  plenty  of  green  feed  for 
hens,  but  he  also  believes  in  plenty 
of  grain  and  mash. 

"What  would  be  your  advice  as  to 
a  person  going  into  the  poultry  busi- 
ness at  this  time?"  he  was  asked. 
A  Good  Outlook 

"I  would  say  that  anybody  who 
wants  to  get  into  the  game  had  better 
get  in,"  was  the  reply,  "and  ,not  be 
sitting  around  waiting  for  lower  feed 
prices.  I  have  more  orders  on  hand 
now  than  ever  before  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  I  don't  think  there 
is  going  to  be  any  great  scarcity  of 
poultry.  No,  eggs  are  not  going  to 
lie  much  higher  on  this  coast.  When 
they  retail  above  60  cents  nobody 
buys  them.  That  is  the  reason  why 
eggs  have  increased  only  25  per  cent 
while  feed  prices  have  gone  up  75 
per  cent." 

Mr.  Holloway  spoke  a  last  word  on 
electricity. 


Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert  of  377 
Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Is 
giving  away  free  a  new  book  which 
tells  of  a  simple  home  solution  that 
raises  98  per  cent  of  all  chicks  hatched 
and  cures  white  diarrhoea  over  night. 
All  poultry  raisers  should  write  for 
thla  valuable  free  boolc. — Adv. 


They  Fit  and  They  L^st- 

WORK  SHOES 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Mayer  Shoes.    Look  for 
thS  trade-mark  on  sole. 
F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 
MUwaakee.WU. 


Beekeeping  Pays 

Beginners  in  Beekeeping  and  Bee- 
keepers of  experience  will  find  they 
can  obtain  from  the  Apiary  Depart- 
ment of  The  Diamond  Match  Com- 
pany the  finest  quality  of  Beekeep- 
ers' Supplies,  at  prices  as  low,  or 
lower,  than  from  any  other  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States. 

The  Apiary  Department  main- 
tains a  constant  excollence  of  prod- 
uct and  offers  unsurpassed  service. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  their 
catalogue  and,  if  a  beginner,  for 
'Cottage  Beekeeping."  Both  will  be 
mailed  free. 

The  Diamond  Match  Co. 

(Apiary  Dept.) 
Chico,  California. 


Beautiful  Silver  Plated 
Sugar  Shell  FREE 


with  every  order  ol 

Three  Quality  Coffee 

three  pounds — $1.00  delivered 

(Uaaal  price,  (l.ZO) 

Special  OITer  to  Introduce  Three  Quality  Cof- 
fee— roasted  Inumedlately  before  •hipment — 
rich  brown  flitTor,  full  strenstb  and  abso- 
lutely fresb. 

Send  name,  address  and  $1.00.  Specify 
whether  ground  or  bean  cofTee  la  desired. 

GRAND  UNION  TEA  CO. 

<46  years  lo  buxlneso) 
Oakland,   Fresno.  I.os  An(elea. 
Address  nearest  store. 


fe^  SULPHUR 

r    100%  PURE  A 


Fleur  (le  Sonfre,  Anchor 
Brund,  Velvet  Flowers 
of  Sulphur  and  Kacle 
Urand. 

Packed  In  barrels  and 

double  sacks.     Are  ihs 
riurrivst    Siilphurs  that 
(ncmev  can  buy;  ths  best 
for  vineyards:    the  bsst 
'U-achtng  purposes 
l.VO      .VO  ASH 
FOR  ILLUS 
1  i;u  BOOKLET, 
also   I'KICB  LIST  and 
•SAMPLES. 

Ht.V.NtlsCO  81ILPIIUR  CO.. 

624  California  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

No  matter  what  you  have  to  tall,  ad- 
vertisa  it  on  the  Farmers'  Classified 
Market  Plact.    Only  3c  per  word. 
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A  Homesteader  Wins 

(Continued  from  Fase  4> 

count  was  no  more;  the  purse  was 
flat,  and  the  larder  was  fast  assum- 
ing the  aspect  of  Mrs-  Hubbafd's 
proverbial  cupboard.  So  Mr.  Landis 
went  to  the  institutions  and  resorts 
in  the  valley  and  labpred  as  carpen- 
ter's or  stone  mason's  helper  for  .-• 
time,  vwhile  the  good  wife  attended 
to  the  stock  and  farm  work. 

A  year  passed,  another  and  yet  an- 
other. Slowly  they  began  to  see  re- 
sults- Recently  when  we  visited  the 
homestead  we  found  the  pretty  little 
bungalow  partly  hidden  in  a  riot  of 
flowering  vines  and  roses-  Within, 
on  the  floor  and  walls,  were  skin  rugs 
and  mounted  heads  of  deer,  coyote 
and  bobcats,  all  killed  on  the  home- 
stead or  within  a  radius  of  three 
miles- 

What  the  Years  Have  Brought 

In  the  yard  were  shade  trees, 
orange,  lemon  and  fig  trees-  On  the 
neat  little  lawn  a  high-pressure  foun- 
tain spray  was  in  action,  which  de- 
rived its  supply  and  force  from  the 
spring  higher  up  in  the  ravine.  Water 
i^  piped  to  the  different  buildings  and 
vegetable  garden  from  the  same 
source. 

They  have  reclaimed  about  rhirty- 
five  acres  from  the  wilderness,  and 
pn  it  are  growing  200  apple  trees,  200 
peach  trees,  50  prune  trees,  a  few 
acres  of  vineyard  and  many  fig  trees, 
cherry  trees  and  pear  trees,  also 
vines,  berrv  bushes  and  vegetables  of 
all  kinds-  The  rest  of  the  land  is  In 
hay,  woods,  pasture  and  plain  rocks. 

Mr.  Landis  has  won  his  bet  with 
the  Government-  He  has  recently 
proven  up  on  his  claim,  and  is  now 
owner  of  it  all- 

At  the  highest  point  of  the  home- 
stead there  is  a  grotesque  volcanic 
rock  formation.  Near  the  top  of  this 
formation  is  a  rock  fashioned  some- 
what like  a  chair,  which  Mr-  Landis 
calls  his  "throne,"  because  from  here 
he  can  survey  all  he  possesses- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Landis  are  happy, 
though  all  is  not  poetry  and  pleasure 
on  the  homestead  even  now-  They 
still  must  work,  as  many  things  re- 
main to  be  done-  But  at  the  end  of 
their  day's  labor  they  may  now  rest 
under  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree  in 
the  happy  satisfaction  that  they  are 
getting  results  from  their  work-  They 
have  plenty  and  to  spare-  But  the 
greatest  pleasure  is  knowing  that 
they  have  beaten  the  H-  C.  of  L.  and 
at  the  same  time  are  enjoying  a 
heavenly  independence. 

Was  It  Luck?  No 

For  last  New  Year's  dinner  they 
had  oranges  from  their  own  trees  and 
ripe  tomatoes  from  their  garden, 
while  the  piece  de  resistance  was  one 
of  a  large  flock  of  turkeys  raised  on 
the  homestead- 

Perhaps  they  were  lucky  to  locate 
this  land  and  succeed-  Was  it  luck 
to  pick  out  a  patch  of  uninviting  jun- 
gle, where  the  hunter,  the  prospector 
and  the  homesteader  had  passed  and 
repassed  many  times  in  the  course  of 
a  hundred  years-'  Was  it  luck  to  de- 
velop a  trace  of  moisture  into  a  flow- 
ing spring?  Was  it  luck  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth  for  several  years,  un- 
til the  soil  yielded  returns? 

A  personal  investigation  into  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  this  homestead  was  developed 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that 
it  was  not  luck.  Rather  it  was  an 
overwhelming  desire  for  a  permanent 
home  and  independence,  and  the  in- 
dustry they  were  willing  to  exert- 

They  are  indeed  true  soldiers  of 
the  Nation's  commissary,  domg  their 
bit  on  a  brand  new  farm  on  the 
mountainside  •f  the  century-long  cul- 
tivated Valley  of  the  Moon. 


l&MTING   '■.Y.'-  '  ' 


{KARL  A.  HEDBERG, 


Electric 

Light  for  Your  Farm 

IJni-L-octrIc  lighting  plant  generates  standard  110-volt  direct 
current;  operates  from  one  to  fifty  lights,  electric  motor, 
electric  iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric  toaster,  force  pump, 
churn,  washing  machine,  etc.  No  Batteries — No  Switchboard — 
and  a  better  machine  for  less  money.  Higlx  soeed  gasoline 
motor,  generator  and  automatic  governor,  all  complete  in  one 
small,  compact  unit.  Uses  standard  lamps  and  fixtures.  Sim- 
ple, easily  installed,  dependable,  economical.  Costs  less  than 
other  systems  to  buy  and  to  operate. 

Write  today  for  full  description  and  low  price. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 
104'/4  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Day  and  Evening 

Schools 

Complete  day  and  evening 
courses  in  bookkeeping,  ac- 
countancy, stenography,  type- 
writing, English,  mathematics, 
radio,  preparatory,  grade,  elec- 
trical, mining,  surveying,  me- 
chanical, automobile,  maclilne 
shop,  vulcanizing. 

Also  Ideal  grade  and  high 
achool.  Large  faculty  of  spe- 
cialists, swimming,  gymnasium, 
etc.  Send  for  free  catalogs  and 
name  course  In  which  you  are 
Interested.  Address  W.  H  Mc- 
CAULEY,  registrar,  715  S.  Hope 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK 


at^^^  ^il'i^^,^^^  *        I  S?9f  S  EVERY  YEAR-Very  fertile  and  productive  farm  land  pro- 

monfh»'  fT«n^»°  =  °'  each  year.    Alfalfa  yields  six  to  eight  tons  per  acre  In  efght 

months,  a  ton  per  acre  per  cutting  per  month,  besides  giving  pasturage  the  remaining  four  montli.  nf 
the  year     In  other  crops  from  two  to  three  harvests  each  year  are  mlde.  evt^T farmer  getting  en^ 
mous  returns     u^.f  .»„i«  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry  produce,  big  returns     This  ?and  li 


located  in  Imperial  Valley.  California!  Free"  Illustrated  book  of  s'cenesr'fa'cts  Vnd"  fFeures"' 
Orchard  and  Farm.  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  "tures. 


Address* 


ONE  MAN  CAN  FARM 
MORE  LAND  wid  the 


MO  LI  N  E 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

It  Solves  the  Farm  Help  Problem^ 


S  rmrrowirii 


Two  MILLION  MEN  will  be  gone 
from  the  farms  because  of  the  war 
— strong,  skilled,  willing  workers, 
only  a  small  part  of  whom  can  be  replaced 
by  older  men,  boys  and  women.  Yet  pro- 
duction of  food  must  be  increased.  There  is 
only  one  way— equip  the  men  left  on  the  farms 
30  they  can  do  more  work  than  ever  before. 

With  the  Moline-Universal — the  original 
two-wheel  tractor — One  Man  can  farm 
more  land  than  was  ever  before  i>ossible, 
because — 

One  Man  has  power  at  his  command 
equal  to  five  horses,  capable  of  doing  the 
work  of  seven  horses  owing  to  its  greater 
speed  and  endurance.  This  power  is 
always  available  for  any  farm  work. 

One  Man  operates  the  Moline-Universal 
Tractor  from  the  seat  of  the  implement  to 
which  it  is  attached,  where  he  must  sit  in 
order  to  do  good  work. 

One  Man  can  start  in  the  spring  and  go 
from  one  operation  to  another — plowing, 
harrowing,  planting,  cultivating,  mowing, 
harvesting  grain  or  corn,  spreading  manure, 
filling  the  silo,  cutting  wood,  etc.,  doing  all 
farm  work  from  one  year's  end  to  another, 
independently  of  horses  or  hired  help. 

All  these  one-man  operations  with  the 
Moline-Universal  are  possible  because  it  is 
moimted  on  two  wheels,  all  its  weight  is 
traction  weight;  it  is  powerful — pulls  two 
14-incb  bottoms  easily — ^yet  it  is  light  so 


that  it  does  not  pack  the  soil.  The  Mo- 
line-Universal attaches  direct  to  the  im- 
plement, making  one  compact  unit. 

One  woman  or  boy  operates  the  Moline- 
Universal  as  easily  as  a  man.  Miss  Ruth 
Harding  of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  a  proud  owner  of 
a  Moline-Universal,  writes:  "I  have  never 
called  a  man  from  his  work  to  assist  me 
with  the  tractor  in  any  way." 

Thousands  of  Moline-Uni.versal  Tractors 
are  now  at  work  under  every  conceivable 
condition  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain, 
Mexico,  Peru,  Argentine,  Brazil,  Cuba, 
Gautemala,  South  Africa,  Australia.  Where- 
ever  a  Moline-Universal  Tractor  is  sold 
there  is  immediately  a  big  demand  for  more. 

The  demand  for  Moline-Universal  Trac- 
tprs  has  far  exceeded  our  expectatiins. 
We  built  an  enormous  factory  which  is 
devoted  entirely  to  making  Moline-Uni- 
versal Tractors  and  three  times  have 
erected  large  additions  to  cope  with  the 
enormous  demand.  We  now  have  the 
largest  tractor  factory  in  the  world. 

Moline  sales  an'd  service  branches  cover 
the  country-  No  purchaser  is  ever  more 
than  a  few  hours  away  from  Moline  service. 

The  Moline-Universal  will  solve  your 
help  and  power  problems.  It  is  ready  for 
you  now.  Write  us  today  for  free  booklet 
giving  full  description  of  the  Moline-Uni- 
versal and  name  of  nearest  Moline  dealer. 


AiMrsM  Departmenl  48 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  Moline,  Illinois 
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Where  Disease  Shows  First 

Juil  watch  (he  milk  yield  for  ihe  first  lign  of  weakening  in  the  cow'a 
nyitetn.  If  your  cow  i«  not  Kiving  the  quantity  or  quality  of  milk  you  expect, 
it  ii  time  to  gire  her  medical  attention. 

For  twenty-five  yeart  thoutandt  of  the  moit  progretilve  dairymen  have 
u^ed  Kow-Kure  a>  their  "first  aid"  when  a  cow  nhowii  iii(in«  of  "falline  off" 
or  coming  down  with  diaeate.  Particularly  before  and  after  the  calving 
period,  the  uiie  of  Kow-Kure  it  valuable.  It  ii  a  iure  preventive  of  Milk 
Kever  and  Retained  Afterbirth,  and  will  enable  the  organ*  to  resist  the 
diieatei  which  frequently  originate  at  this  time. 

Kow-Kure  has  a  positive  action  on  the  genital  and  digestive  or- 
gani,  toning  rhem  up,  making  them  perform  properly  and  helpinn  the 
system  to  function  as  nature  intended.    Kow-Kure  has  proven 
prompt  remedy  for  Abortion,  Barrennesa,  Scouring,  Lost  Appe- 
tite, Hunches  and  other  common  ills. 

A  Bmall  Inv^tment  wtti  pror«  th«  worth  of  Kow-Kwr«  In 
ynnr  dulry.    Put  II  to  ■  svirvr*  tMt :  try  tt  on  your  puorvat 
mllhrr  iinrt  walrh  multi.    Druagiiti  and  fwd  dcalcra 
pll  It:  55c  and  11.10  pickksn. 


REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRES 


My  heril  I"  lipmlcd  hv 
f,,  noynl.  son  of  Winona 

1,  „  1,1  |<  I  "  n  «  n  .1 
,  .n.liion  Of  I-iur»l 
i.inil'lon.  "'"'I 
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W.  Boyd  Carpenter 
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CATTLEMEN!- 


Your  cattle  brand  must 
be  registered  w  ith  the  Cat- 
tle Protection  Board  before 
February  20,  1918. 

Applications  received 
^fter  that  date  will  be  given 
only  secondary  considera- 
tion. 

Persons  using  unrecord- 
ed irons  will  be  liable  to  ar- 
rest. 


State  Cattle 
Protection  Board 

Undervvood  Building, 
San  Francisco,  California 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 

"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  year* 

For  the  Prevention  of  Blackleg 
in  caivea  and  young  cattffe. 

Their  Buperlorlty  la  due  to  near- 
ly 20  yeara  of  apeclalizing  In 
"Vaccines  and  Serums  only." 

Year  in  and  Year  Out  they  give 
better  Batlsfactlon  than  any 
other  vaccine  made,  and  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  dose 
Is  cheap  insurance  against  a 
dlseaoe  that  always  takes  the 
fattest  and  best. 

Single  Pills  may  be  used  tor  or- 
dinary and  range  stock. 

Double  Pills  should  be  used  for 
pure  brid  and  high  grade 
stock. 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's  is 

Bimplest  and  s  rongest. 
Prices: 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
BO  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  4.01. 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  pills  1  BO 
BO  dose  pkge.  ■Double  pills  6  00 
Cutter's  Pill  Injector   160 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtain- 
able, order  direct. 

Write  for  new  booklet,  "The 
Control  of  Blackleg."  It  tells 
about  Anti  Blackleg  Serum 
which  cures  Blackleg  and 
may  be  used  simultaneously 
with  vaccine  to  combat  out- 
breaks and  safely  protect  val- 
uable stock. 

The  CiHter  ljtl>onitory.  Berkeley.  Cnl. 

T»«    Cuttw    Lrtwificy   •!    llllMlt.  Clllc«S« 
Eutirn  Afcnl. 


Live  5ix)ck  Dairy 


About  Calf-Killing 

By  J.  Ogdcn  Armour. 

MUKE  calves  were  slaughtered 
during  ilic  past  year  tlian  in 
,iny  previous  year.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  young  animals  ca- 
pable of  being  developed  into  good 
beti  at  a  proiit,  were  vealed — that  is, 
slaughtered  before  reaching  the  beef 
stage. 

iw-rtliong  of  pounds  of  meat  were 
thereby  wasted.  Whether  the  waste 
was  actual  or  theoretical,  this  fact 
blaiKl;.  out  and  slaics  us  in  the  iace: 
The  present  world  meat  shortage 
might  have  been  considerably  allcvi- 
aiid  had  a  wiser  policy  in  the  hand- 
ling of  calves  prevailed  during  the 
past  years. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  slaugh- 
ter of  beef  calves  and  there  is  no  jus- 
tification for  the  maturing  of  all  dairy 
calves.  The  problem  is  to  raise  all 
beef  calves  to  maturity  and  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  food  by  extended  feed- 
ing of  excess  dairy  calves.  It  is  a 
waste  of  food  to  raise  dairy  calves 
that  arc  not  to  be  kept  for  dairy  pur- 
poses. The  real  danger  in  the  dairy 
calf  situation  is  that  the  propoganda 
against  the  slaughter  of  calves  will 
be  carried  to  extremes,  resulting  in  a 
law  prohibiting  the  slaughter  of 
calves.  A  better  plan  would  be  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  calves  by 
(ilaiing  a  premium  on  calves  sired  by 
pure  bred  bulls,  as  the  Massachusetts 
Hoard  of  Agriculture  did  "last  sum- 
mer. Every  promising  heifer  calf 
from  a  good  producing  dam  should 
he  saved  without  question. 

Baby  beef  is  economic  from  every 
angle.  A  great  many  of  the  beef 
c.nlves  which  were  sent  to  the  Fort 
Worth  and  Kansas  City  markets  dur- 
ing the  past  year  were  of  the  type 
that  would  pay  if  matured  as  baby 
beef.  They  averaged  around  300 
pounds,  and  in  the  hands  of  capable 
fiirmers  who  had  the  necessary  feed 
available,  thev  could  have  been  made 
into  800  to  1000  pound  meat  animals 
before  they  were  two  years  old,  and 
at  1-55  cost  than  can  three-year-olds, 
because  young  animals  will  make  flesh 
out  of  a  gre.iter  proportinn  of  their 
feed  than  will  older  animals. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  there  is 
only  one  justifiable  reason  for  killing 
rnlvcs,  and  that  is  a  lack  of  feed. 
There  were  droughts  throughout  the 
Southwest  this  year,  and  in  many  sec- 
tions the  ranges  failed  to  provide  sus- 
teii.Tnce  for  the  usual  number  of  ani- 
ni.nls.  The  owners  necessarily  had  to 
choose  between  shipping  their  animals 
to  market  or  letting  them  die  of  hun- 
ncr  and  thirst. 

A  mere  matter  of  sectional  droughts, 
however,  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  force  thousands  of  beef  calves  to 
be  veated  There  were  other  sections 
of  the  country  that  could  have  ah- 
sorbed  the  calves  from  the  dry  sec- 
tions .ind  turned  them  into  heavy 
meat  animals,  and  many  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  government.  —  Farm 
Journal. 

Visalia  Stock  Sale 

RF.  GUERIN  of  Visalia,  who  is 
one  of  the  leading  Holslein 
•  breeders  of  California,  has  de- 
rided to  sell  his  entire  herd  of  mature 
cows  next  spring.  He  will  retain  only 
the  heifers,  the  daughters  of  his  herd 
sire,  which  also  will  be  sold.  The 
fact  that  his  two  sons  have  been 
railed  to  war  have  led  Guerin  to  this 
decision.  He  is  unable  to  properly 
rare  for  the  farm  at  present  because 
of  the  lack  of  labor  and  propo^^cs  to 
have  a  resting  spell  before  the  heifer* 
freshen,  and  will  be  prepared  to  start 
in  (lairving  again  when  his  boys  get 
t  .i.  k  from  the  war. 


Sheep-Killing  Dogs 


ALL  through  the  West  and.  for 
that  matter,  all  over  the  coun- 
try, there  is  a  strong  movement 
to  put  down  the  sheep-killing  dog 
Legislation  to  this  end  is  sought  by 
the  sheep-raisers  of  Utah.  Idaho  and  . 
Wisconsin,  and  it  is  a  movemimt  that 
will  arouse  much  interest  in  Califor 
nia  for  the  depredations  of  roving 
dogs  are  a  serious  menace  to  the 
sheep  industry  of  the  Golden  State. 

Some  time  ago  the  Sacramento  Bee 
told  of  a  movement  having  been 
started  in  California  by  the  Berk- 
shire breeders  to  get  some  action  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  the  roving 
dog.  That  article  told  of  how  a  So- 
lano county  man  had  lost  nearly 
$1500  worth  of  sheep  in  a  single  night 
The  Breeders'  Gazette  of  Chicago 
quotes  an  Ohio  farmer,  who  wrote  to 
his  State  Food  Administrator  about 
the  dog  menace  as  follows: 

"In  our  township  there  is  enough 
idle  land  to  keep  1000  sheep,  and  if 
the  farmer  had  protection  from  dogs 
he  would  soon  grow  all  the  wool  and 
mutton  our  country  could  use- 

"Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  farm 
labor  there  will  be  more  idle  land 
the  ct)ming  year,  and  the  best  remedy 
for  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor  is  to 
raise  sheep.  .     u  «. 

"I  alone  have  had  enough  sheep 
destroyed  by  dogs  to  pay  for  the 
average  100-acre  farm  in  Ohio.  Give 
the  farmers  protection  from  dogs  and 
they  will  soon  he  able  to  grow  all  the 
mutton  and  wool  wc  can  use. ' 

Hereford  Sale  in  April 

AMF.KTING  of  officers  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Hereford  Breeders 
Association  was  held  in  Dixon 
recently.  Those  in  attendance  were 
John  A.  Bunting  of  Mission  San  Jose, 
D.  ().  Lively  of  San  Francisco. 
n.  Duke  of  Likely,  H.  H.  Gable  of 
Esparto.  Professor  Gordon  ".  True 
of  the  University  Farm  and  W.  K. 
Madden  of  Dixon.  . 

Plans  were  laid  f<^r  a  big  public 
sale  of  registered  llerefords  at  th^ 
University  Farm  in  April.  The  bunch 
will  consist  of  forty  heifers  and  thirty 
five  bulls,  contributed  by  the  members 
of  the  association,  of  whom  there  are 
twenty-five.  This  sale  will  be  a  note 
worthy  event  among  the  cattlemen, 
for  some  of  the  best  stock  m  the 
State  will  be  on  sale 

A  committee  will  be  appointed  to 
select  the  stock. 

New  Herd  Boar 

THE  Highland  Stock  Farm  ol 
Fair  Oaks,  owned  by  R.  L 
Robertson  and  D-  W.  Ward,  has 
just  purchased  a  new  herd  boar,  a 
Chester  White,  from  W.  P  Barr  of 
Ames,  Iowa.  This  boar  is  ' 
William  A.,  many  times  a  • 
and  is  out  of  Our  Maid  .^i"  v  .  1 
champion,  at  the  Nation.nl  Swine  Show 
this  year. 

The   Highland   Farm  also  reports 
the    following    deliveries    to  Hiram 
Hendren  of  Fair  O,.'      .  -  "  'v'vi 
nald  Knmblv  of  I 
A.  L.  McLean  of  Si 
feeders;  to  Harold  BicadUy  of  l  air 
Oaks,  a  gilt  and  to  Herbert  Cooper 
of  Auburn,  two  gilts. 

We  can  do  thit  trilh  nil  the  gmttr 
seal  and  enthusiatm  t^ctauxe  we  know 
that  for  ut  thi^  i,«  o  irnr  of  htfh 
principle,  drf  r  " 
tion  of  eongw  iiMr 
ue  knoic.  niiW  -  .nfiiri, 
that  %re  have  be  <nto  it  to 

save   the   very   i'-.  »    tre  Uve 

under  from  <-orr«p/Mii  and  deitntC' 
Mofi.— PresWent  Wilson. 
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"Good  to  tk»  Latt  Drop" 

CALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  the  milk  »ub. 
•titute.  They  increase  in  size  and  weight 
npidly;  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  no  indiges- 
tion—no scouring, 

Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal 


■koMbe  oaed  to  pash  the  e>ir  forward  to  a  rrain  Aet. 
Thia  Important  move  is  more eaacntial  now  than  erer. 

Write  for  Booklet  tR^L^rSt;' 

Calm  at  tha 

Bmallcat  Coat."  If  yoa  raiae  anycalTca  writ*  fa» 

tba  booklet.  It  b  mailed  wilboot  eoat. 

liU,\l<.  i>KOiii>  c.ii.l'  .MKAL  COMPANV. 

Dept.  118,  WaukeKan.  III. 
COULSON    I'Oi;i-TKY  A  STOCK  FOOD 
CO..  I'rtHliima,  Calif. 
GER.MAIN  SFHSI)  A  PLANT  CO., 
I.os  Angeles,  Calif. 


SHORTHORNS 

Paicines  Ranch  Company 

offers  for  summer  and  fall 
delivery  both  registered  and 
unregistered  weanling  bull 
and  heifer  calves. 

For  prices  and  particulars, 
apply  to 

David  J.  Stollery 

320  Sharon  Building 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
I  — — — ^— 

fTHE|  ORIGINAL  /^|CHEMICALf 

IndooF  Uoset 

30,000  SOLD-riFTH  TCAR 

More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 


EliniinfttoB  the  out  -  houfte, 
opon  vault  and  cf>M  iiool, 
vrhich  are  breeiUng  piaoes 
for  ffftrmii.  llava  a  warm, 
■anitiiry.'txtorli-fiH  toilet  right 
In  your  honrif.  No  foing  out 
in  coM  weather.  A  boon  to 
invniidi.  Kndorsod  b/ Btate 
Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  Th©  HouRe 
The  germd  arc  killed  by  a  chemical  proc€W  In 
water  in  tho  container,  Kmpty  cnce  a  month. 
No  more  troubht  to  empty  than  aahm.  Closet  ab- 
■olotely  guaranteed.  Guarantee  on  file  In  tho 
office  of  thiH  publication.  Ask  for  catalog  and  price 
I9WE  SANITARY  RIFQ.  CO      9202    tin  ST.,  OITROIT, 

about  th*  Ro-San  W»«hRt*nd--Het  and  C«td  MICH 
Biinnlng  WUr  Without  Plumbing  ^  *  ' 


D.  0.  LIVELY 
STOCK  .FARM 

INC. 

215  Hobart    BIdg.,   San  Francisco, 

Breeders  of 
Hereford  Cattle 

A  few  cliolce  heifers  for  aale.  We  buy 
and  sell  llveBlock  on  commiaaion.  Farm 
at  Mayfleld,  Cal. 

Chief  of  the  Departioent  of  LlTeDtock  Panama- 
Pacific  International    Expoaltlon.  leiS. 


Rose  Crest  Berkshires 

The  blood  of  Biich  great  aires  aa  Masterpiece. 
Rirala,  ChAmptoira  Best  and  others.  None 
Iwtter  on  Iho  Cosst.  I  am  offering  st  present 
14  boars  and  10  elite  farrowed  In  191&.  also 
fsll  piss  of  both  sexw. 

Herd  headed  by  Rookwood  Baron  lOth  No. 
162793  and  Ames  Rival  118  No.  2178fS4. 

For  full  particulars  nnd  pricee  adilcMs 

F.  L.  HALL,  -Psrris,  California. 


Bla  CROrS — Write  for  free  book  of  accnes. 

facta  on<l  flgurea  on  big  crops  In  Imperial 
Valley.  Summer  all  year.  Address  Orchard 
aiHl  Farm,  Rxamlni-r  BulldInK,  I^oa  Angeles. 


Cow  Testing  Profits 

SIX  Jackson  county,  Missouri, 
dairymen,  who  have  been  mim- 
bcrs  of  the  cow  testing  associa- 
tion for  the  last  three  years,  were 
able  to  increase  milk  production  1605 
pounds,  and  butterfat  production  81 
pounds  for  each  cow  over  the  aver- 
age production  of  their  herds  the  first 
year.  The  increased  income  from 
each  cow  was  $46.90.  The  average 
production  of  their  herds  for  the  year 
before  they  joined  the  cow  testing 
association  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
safe  to- assume  that  it  did  not  exceed 
175  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow.  The 
average  production  of  their  herds  the 
third  year  of  cow  testing  association 
work  was  310  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
cow. 

This  means  that  the  butterfat  pro- 
duction was  increased  135  pounds  per 
cow  as  a  result  of  three  years  of  keep- 
ing records  and  testing,  and  because 
of  improved  methods  of  feeding  and 
management.  . 

At  53c  a  pound  for  butterfat,  the 
average  price  received  by  the  associa- 
tion members  during  the  last  year, 
this  increase  was  worth  $71.55  for 
each  cow.  There  was  an  average  of 
131  cows  in  these  six  herds  which 
meant  an  increase  of  $9373.05  a  year 
for  their  dairy  products  above  what 
they  received  from  the  same  number 
of  cows  before  they  became  members 
of  the  cow  testing  association. 


Beware  of  the  Bull! 

SEVERAL  times  during  the  past 
,fcw  years  Orchard  and  Farm  has 
admonished  ranchers  to  be  very 
careful  when  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  bull  which  they  have  any  reason  to 
consider  dangerous.  Bulls  may  ,  be 
made  very  gentle  by  proper  treat- 
ment, but  where  they  run  wild  for  a 
time  they  should  be  regarded  with 
suspicion. 

The  latest  victim  of  a  wild  bull  is 
Rocco  lam,  a  rancher  near  Hughson, 
Stanislaus  county,  Cal.  As  reported 
in  the  Hughson  Citizen,  Mr.  Tarn  en- 
tered the  yard  where  he  kept  his  bull, 
and  without  warning  of  any  kind  the 
bull  made  a  rush  at  him  and  gored 
him  in  the  abdomen  with  its  horns, 
making  a  terrible  gash.  Again  and 
again  the  bull  attacked  lam  as  he  lay 
helpless  on  the  ground,  goring  him 
with  his  horns. 

At  last  persons  hearing  lam's  cries 
hurried  to  his  assistance  and  finally 
drove  the  enraged  animal  away.  lam 
was  so  badly  torn  in  his  abdomen  and 
bleeding,  that  it  was  decided  to  rush 
him  to  Modesto  to  a  hospital,  where 
he  could  receive  the  proper  care  and 
treatment. 

At  last  accounts  Tarn  was  at  the 
Evans  hospital  in  Modesto,  and  his 
condition  was  regarded  as  very  seri- 
ous and  it  was  extremely  doubtful  if 
he  would  recover.-  His  abdomen  was 
literally  torn  in  shreds  by  the  terrible 
slashing  of  the  bull's  horns. 


To  Get  Twin  Lambs 

ONE  moans  of  encouraging  the 
bearing  by  ewes  of  a  larger 
number  of  lambs  is  that  of 
flushing  them  just  before  breeding 
time.  Though  not  much  used  in  this 
country,  the  method  is  nevertheless 
recognized  by  old  shepherds  as  a 
good  one. 

Flushing  means  graining  or  liber- 
ally feeding  the  ewes  for  a  short  time 
before  turning  in  the  ram.  so  as  to 
make  the  females  especially  thrifty 
and  rapidly  gaining  in  flesh  at  the 
time  of  service.  Tt  has  been  found 
that  where  this  is  done  that  more 
ewes  give  birth  to  twins  than  is  the 
case  when  they  arc  on  poor  feed  at 
breeding  time.  It  increases  both  the 
number  of  lambs  and  makes  more  of 
them  come  during  the  first  three 
■weeks  of  the  lambing  period. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Will  Give  You 
Greater  Capacity,  Longer  Wear, 
Better  Service,  Bigger  Value 

THE  bowl  of  the  New  De  Laval  has  greater  capacity  for  a  given 
size  and  a  given  speed  than  any  other.     The  experience  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  users  has  proved  that  a  De  Laval 
will  outlast  and  outwear  any  other  make. 

Look  well  to  service  when  you  buy  a  cream  separator.  That 
means  more  than  anything  else.  That  should  include  not  only  a  good 
working  and  reliable  machine,  but  the  right  sort  of  attention  and  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  seller,  not  only  at  the  time  the  machine  is  set  up  but 
as  long  as  you  continue  to  use  it.  De  Laval  service  is  well  known. 
You  can  depend  upon  it. 

Value  depends  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  service  the  separa- 
tor gives  you — what  you  get  out  of  it.  You  get  more  value  for  your 
money  when  you  buy  a  De  Laval,  because  it  will  give  you  more  and 
better  service  than  any  other  separator. 

Order  your  De  l..ava]  now  and  let  it  be^in  saving  cream 
for  you  right  away.  Remember  tliat  a  Dc  Laval  may  ba 
bought  for  cash  or  on  auch  hberal  terms  as  to  save  its 
own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or  if  you  don't 
know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  Dc  Laval  office  as  below 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACinC  COAST. 
Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos,  Acme 
Ensilage  Cutters  and  Blowers,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  WeU  Pumps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfita.   Send  for  apecial  catalog. 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Daily  Milk  Record  Sheet 

For  Ten  Cows,  Size  10  ins.  by  17i  ins. 
6  Sheets  for  $  .25,  Postpaid 
15  Sheets  for  $  .50,  Postpaid 
25  Sheets  for  $  .75,  Postpaid 
50  Sheets  for  $1.25,  Postpaid 
100  Sheets  for  $2.00,  Postpaid 
If  you  have  ten  cows  or  less,  you  will  need  one  sheet  a  month;  for  20  cows, 
two  sheets  a  month;  for  30  cows,  three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 
Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the  morning  and  evening  milking  for  ten  cows 
for  31  days,  with  a  space  for  the  total  month's  produce  of  each  cow. 

ADDRESS 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Paint  that  goes  farthest 
and  endures  longest 


THE  Sherwin-Williams  business  has  been 
built  upon  the  sound  principle  that  a 
paint  or  varnish  best  serves  its  purpose  when 
made  for  a  particular  purpose.  To  that  end 
our  specialists  have  studied  surfaces,  the  wear 
they  get  and  the  use  they  serve,  and  made  a 
special  finish  for  each. 

It  is  this  specializing  that  guarantees  great- 
er durability  in  every  Sherwin-Williams  finish 
you  buy. 

Protect  your  house,  barns,  cribs,  fences  and 
implements  with  these  high-grade  enduring  fin- 
ishes.    Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

Spray  with  Sherwin-Williams 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

AND 

Dry  Lime  Sulfur 

in  powdered  form 

They  quickly  destroy  all  leaf- 
eating  and  chewing  insects 
without  injury  to  the  foliage. 
Being  powder,  they  cannot 
deteriorate  or  freeze,  if  carried 
over  the  winter.  When  mixed 
with  water,  they  form  a  per- 


Wonderful  New  Alfalfa 

Big  Yield  of  the 


feet  solution  that  stays  mixed, 
spreads  evenly  and  thoroughly 
and  sticks  fast.  We  gladly 
send  to  farmers  our  painting 
booklet,  "The  A  IK'  of  Home 
Painting"  and  authoritative 
spraying  literature. 


Address  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  805  Canal   Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Sherwin-Williams 

Products 


By  C. 

SINCE  the  introduction  of  alfalfa 
into  the  State  of  California, 
there  has  been  nothing  of  such 
vital  interest  to  alfalfa  growers  as 
the  development  of  the  wonderful  new 
type  of  alfalfa  called  the  Hairy  Peru- 
vian. 

Several  years  ago  the  United  States 
government,  through  one  of  its  rep- 
resentatives in  Peru,  secured  a  small 
quantity  of  this  seed  for  experimental 
purposes  -in  different  sections  of  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  give  it  a 
good  trial,  this  seed  was  distributed 
among  some  of  the  leading  alfalfa 
growers*in  Arizona  and  California. 

The  first  results  were  so  wonderful 
that  the  University  of  Arizona  Ex- 
periment Station,  which  in  the  past 
nine  years  has  constantly  endeavored 
to  secure  a  more  desirable  alfalfa  than 
the  varieties  it  already  had  growing, 
decided  to  test  out  the  new  Hairy 


Hairy  Peruvian 

R.S. 

ety  of  alfalfa  is  nearly  double  that  of ' 
the  common  Chil  an  variety,  there  i» 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  invest- 
ment  is  well  worth  tlie  diiference,  and 
the  additional  production  of  hay  the 
first  season  will  more  than  make  up 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  seed. 

As  with  any  new  article  introduced 
on  the  market,  there  is  always  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  speculation  and  there- 
with the  danger  of  unreliable  persons 
ofTering  seed  for  sale  which  is  not  al- 
ways true  to  name.  This  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  farmer  purchasing 
alfalfa  seed  to  buy  only  from  such 
firms  as  have  an  established  reputa- 
tion and  who  guarantee  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  article  offered. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  this 
alfalfa  that  I  have  found  during  my 
investigations  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
much  hardier  than  the  comVnon  Chil- 
ean variety  of  alfalfa,  and  therefore 


llalry  Peruvian  I*  a  Prolific  Type  ot  Alfalfa. 


Peruvian.  After  seven  years  of  ex- 
perimenting at  the  station  with  this 
variety  of  alfalfa,  it  was  finally  intro- 
duced in  general  to  the  farmers 
throughout  the  Southwest  in  the  fall 
of  1916.  Immediately  afterward  one 
of  the  leading  seed  houses  of  South- 
ern California,  which  had  been  follow- 
ing very  closely  the  experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  Arizoi  a  Experiment 
Station  with  this  alfalfa,  purchased 
practically  the  entire  stock  of  Seed 
which  was  available  at  that  time  in 
Arizona  and  distributed  it  throughout 
the  entire  State  of  California,  until 
today  there  is  hardly  a  county  in  the 
State  in  which  this  alfalfa  has  not 
been  thoroughly  tried. 

A  Prolific  Variety. 

The  writer  has  personally  investi- 
gated many  of  these  fields,  growing 
under  varying  conditions  at  altitudes 
ranging  from  below  sea  level  to  as 
high  as  6000  feet,  and  in  every  case 
the  owners  of  the  different  ranches 
stated  that  it  was  without  any  doubt 
the  best  variety  of  alfalfa  they  ever 
had  grown  or  seen. 

I  have  found  that  the  Hairy  Peru- 
vian Alfalfa  hay  is  not  only  far  supe- 
rior to  other  varieties  of  alfalfa,  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  fact  'hat  it  has 
more  leaves  and  finer  stems,  but  un- 
der the  various  conditions  it  also  out- 
yielded  the  common  Chilean  alfalfa 
at  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station. 

As  it  is  naturally  the  desire  of 
every  alfalfa  grower  to  produce  the 
largest  possible  tonnage  of  alfalfa 
hay  per  acre  with  a  minimum  of  ex- 
pense, he  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a  growth  of 
the  highest  food  value,  capable  of  be- 
ing used  as  a  ration  for  all  farm  ani- 
mals and  a  plant  that  will  continue 
to  produce  well  through  a  generation, 
and  perhaps  longer.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  plant  only  that  variety 
of  alfalfa  which  will  give  him  the 
greatest  return  on  his  money. 

While  the  price  of  seed  of  this  vari- 


starts  producing  earlier  in  the  spring 
and  continues  to  produce  later  into  the 
fall  and  early  winter  months. 

The  following  arc  a  few  reports 
from  ranchers  who  have  this  wonder- 
ful alfalfa  growing  on  their  ranches: 

Reports  From  Ranchers. 

Hairy  Peruvian  alfalfa  was  sown 
last  March  on  my  land  and  tias  re- 
sulted in  a  very  satisfactory  stand, 
and  even  more  satisfactory  produc- 
tion. It  has  produced  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  hay  of  better  quality  than  or- 
dinary alfalfa  under  the  same  condi- 
tions.— Arthur  P.  Moran,  Boston 
Land  Co.,  Huron,  Cal. 

I  never  took  greater  pleasure  in 
testifying  to  the  merits  of  anything 
than  I  do  in  stating  that  the  Hairy 
Peruvian  alfalfa  is  all  they  claim  for 
it.  The  hay  is  the  finest  I  ever  saw, 
full  of  leaves  from  top  to  bottom. 
Have  cut  six  times  In  seven  months 
from'  time  of  seeding.  —  Dr.  T.  B. 
Spaulding,  Turlock,  Cal. 

Seeded  five  acres  to  Hairy  Peruvi- 
an alfalfa.  It  has  made  a  strong,  vig- 
orous growth  and  will  cut  close  to 
two  tons  per  acre  on  my  fourth  cut- 
ting.— C.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Lancaster, 
Cal. 

Results  obtained  with  Hairy  Peru- 
vian alfalfa  are  very  satisfactory,  as 
it  did  much  better  on  the  same  ground 
and  under  the  same  conditions  than 
other  alfalfa  seed  that  has  been  used 
by  us.— Ralph  H.  Cook,  Long  Heach. 
Cal. 

Although  I  have  been  short  of 
water,  the  Hairy  Peruvian  alfalfa  has 
stood  the  drought  and  yields  heavier 
than  the  common  Chilean  alfalfa.— 
James  Sorben,  Whittier,  Cal. 

My  results  with  Hairy  Peruvian  al- 
falfa sown  the  same  day  as  the  com- 
mon alfalfa  are  as  follows:  The  Hairy 
Peruvian  made  the  better  stand,  made 
a  cutting  first,  makes  more  to  the  cut- 
ting, and  will  not  dry  ut  as  quickly 
as  the  common  variety. — W.  M.  T»y- 
lor.  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 


The  Bushy  Blue  Gum. 


A  Good  Windbreak 

THE  great  value  of  rows  of  trees 
used  as  windbreaks  often  has 
been  urged  by  Orchard  and 
Farm.  The  bushy  blue  gum,  a  dis- 
tinct variety  of  windbreak  trees,  has 
lately  been  introduced  in  California 
by  a  local  nursery.  With  no  pruning 
whatever,  the  bushy  blue  gum  forms 
a  symmetrical,  rounded,  compact  tree. 
It  does  not  form  any  main  trunk  and 
the  branches  are  indefinitely  divided, 
giving  a  solid  mass  of  foliage  from 
the  ground  to  top.  The  lower  foliage 
is  like  that  df  young  growth  of  com- 
mon blue  gum,  but  considerably 
smaller  and  even  more  silvery.  When 
five  or  six  years  old  it  commences  to 
develop  the  longer,  narrow  leaves 
toward  the  top.  It  makes  a  fine  sin- 
gle specimen  and  is  also  one  of  the 
most  efficient  windbreaks  that  can  be 
planted  in  California. 

Do  You  Need  $400? 

GREAT  interest  is  being  mani- 
fested in  the  announcement  of 
another  Orchard  and  Farm  con- 
test, described  on  Fage  19  of  this 
issue. 

Orchard  and  Farm  contests  attract 
widespread  attention,  owing  to  the 
liberal  prizes  and  commissions  of- 
fered and  the  fair  and  just  manner 
in  which  the  competition  is  con- 
ducted. 

The  one  just  announced  presents 
features  of  compelling  attractiveness. 
Interest  is  at  once  aroused  when  it 
is  known  that  the  first  prize  is  $400 
in  gold,  and  six  other  cash  prizes. 
While  this  tells  the  big  part  of  the 
story  as  to  the  cash  prizes  offered, 
there  is  still  a  feature  which  will  ap- 
peal to  a  very  large  number. 

This  is  the  30  per  cent  cash  com- 
mission which  will  be  paid  to  all 
those  entered  in  the  contest;  in  other 
words,  this  is  a  contest  in  which 
there  are  no  blanks. 

Orchard  and  Farm  has  just  printed 
a  sixteen-page  booklet  giving  a  full 
description  of  this  competition,  in- 
cluding testimonials  from  contestants 
in  former  contests,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  upon  application.  You 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  read  this  book- 
let if  you  are  in  need  of  a  little  extra 
or  spare  time  cash. 

A  card  will  bring  the  booklet  by  re- 
turn mail,  and  the  application  places 
you  under  no  obligation.  Address 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  total  acreage  sown  to  crops  in 
1917  in  the  uninvaded  portion  of 
France  showed  a  decrease  of  24.4  per 
cent  from  tTie  acreage  in  1913.  The 
burden  of  agriculture  which  has 
rested  since  the  war  on  old  men, 
women  and  jchildren  will  be  lightened 
considerably  by  the  1500  farm  trac- 
tors being  shipped  to  France  this 
winter  by  the  United  States  food 
administration. 


A  Drugless  Cure 

Lewis  Howell  Rogers,  303  West 
Avenue  61,  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
awarded  a  Diploma  of  Honor  by  find- 
ing a  Drugless  Remedy  for  any  disease 
tnd  without  material  expense.  Send  to 
Mr.  Rogers  for  his  free  booklet. — Adv. 
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^EGGS  AND  CHIX 

Eggs  and  day-old  cbldta 
for  sale.  R.  1.  Redi  and 
Barre<l  Rocks,  eggs  S14 
per  100.  S.  C.  White 
I^eghorns  From  trap-ne«ted 
stock,  eggs  $17.50  per  10«. 
Our  S.   C.   VVIilte  Ughorn 

  rock  tof^V  first  prlzv  at  the 

Loi  Angfles  Show.  Address  THESSALY  FARM, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  V.  S.  Webster.  Props..  R.  F.  D. 
1,   1878  JuDlpero  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 


THIS  POWERFUL  BULLSEYE  FLASHLIGHT  GIVEN 


TWO-CKLI,  BATTKRY— 1^  Ins.  by  6V,  in 


I.ong. 


FREE 


Hell  SB  Envelopes  Ameri- 
can Flag  and  Service  I'lag: 
Stickers  ut  lOe  eaoli.  Order 
(ofliiy.    Send  nu  iiitiDe.v. 

The  Boyi'  and  fiirls'  Friend, 
San  Bernardino,  Call'. 


HERCULEmmMAMITE 


'^K*  "t»m          '"••<•••••» I,,,,  I 


He  Read  the  "Ad 


5» 


He  was  discouraged.  An  orchard  that  he  had 
counted  on  for  a  good  income  was  panning  out  badly. 

And  then,  one  evening,  he  was  reading'  the  paper 
that  you  are  reading  now.  The  words,  "There'll  Be 
A  Difference,"  at  the  top  of  an  "ad"  caught  his  eye. 
He  read  what  was  said  about  planting  and  cultivating 
orchards  with  Hercules  Dynamite.  At  the  bottom 
there  was  an  invitation  to  write  for  a  book,  "Pro- 
gressive Cultivation. ' ' 

He  Wrote  for  the  Book 


It  arrived  promptly.  After  he  had  read 
it  he  had  a  new  "slant"  on  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  and  the  cultivation  of  or- 
chard land. 

He  gave  Hercules  Dynamite  a  trial. 
(Although  he  was  a  little  skeptical  at 
first.)  Now  you  couldn't  break  his 
faith  in  Hercules  with  a  crowbar.  A 
fat  balance  in  the  bank  is  the  reason 
why. 


Perhaps have  an  orchard  that  hasn't 
quite  come  up  to  scratch.  Or  perhaps 
you  are  about  to  plant  a  new  one.  In 
either  case  takQ.a  tip  from  the  fellow 
above. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  "Progressive 
Cultivation."  You'll  read  with  especial 
interest  what  is  said  about  orchards  on 
pages  17  to  21.  Write  today.  The 
coupon  below  is  convenient. 


MEHPULES  POWDEH^  CO. 


.  San  Francisco 


'  California 


H^rcule*  «».,.,. J--  r~.nns«" 

San  Frcnoiaeo,  California. 

Gentlemen: —Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation."    I  am  interested 

In  dynamite  for  .   | 

Name  .........  ....  .  .......  

Address  ......  .  ................................  .  ............... 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


No  home  complete  without 
one. 

In  the  daytime  a  daven- 
port, at  night  a  bed.  Occu- 
pies less  space  than  a  piano. 
Adds  to  the  luxury  of  your 
home.  Opens  like  a  jack- 
knife.  So  simple  any  child 
can  operate  it.  It  is  made  in 
any  covering — 

Genuine   Leather,  Imitation 
Leather,  Tapestries,  Velours 
and  Damasks 

14  sawed  oak,  or  a  beauti- 
ful mahogany  finish.  Will 
last  a  lifetime.  Takes  any 
full  size  mattress. 

Can  be  had  at  any  dealer's. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  us. 

Continental  Furniture 
Manufacturing  Co., 

1640  B  ryant  Street,      San  Francisco 


DIVAN-BED 

DEALERS 

The  two  largest  manufac 


turers  in  the  United  States  are 
now  furnishing  us  with  the 
steel  parts  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  DIVAN-BED. 
From  now  on  we  will  be  able 
to  fill  orders. 


tinental  Furniture  Mfg.  Co^ 
San  Francisco: 
Send  me  full  description  of  the 
DIVAN-BED. 

Are  you  interested  In  other  fur- 
niture for  your  home?   Yes. 


If  readers  of  this  publication  do  not  find  advertised  just 
what  they  are  looking  for,  write  Orchard  and  Farm,  Ex- 
aminer Building,  Los  Angeles,  and  you  will  be  put  in 
touch  with  reliable  firms  handling  the  goods  desired. 


Fine,  Mist-Like  Sprayl^S?^ 

under  heavy  pressure  is  the 
only  kind  that  does  th'e  work 
properly.  Our  famous  Tiger 
strainer  nozzl,e  gives  a  fine  mist- 
like spray,  forming  a  cone  of 
large  angle. 

The  FIELD-OSPRAYMO 
engines  and  pumps  yield  a  max- 
imum and  constant  pressure  that 
lightens  labor  and  insures  a  per- 
fect "cover"  of  foliage. 
Automatic  agitators  keep  the  liquid  in 
constant  solution.    Brushes  clean  the 
suction  strainers,  and  prevent  sediment 
from  clogging  jjumps  and  nozzles/ 
OUR  1518  CATALOG 

describes  inc  eii...ie  u.  t<i>i.  o  i^ins.  In  de- 
tail. Write  for  a  Free  Copy.  For  10c 
we  include  the  handsome  book  "Why  and 
How  of  Orchard  Success,"  an  auttientic 
spravine  guide  of  94  papes. 

FFELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Departit-ent  8  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

WiirrllnnHen  nt  Oaklnnd  and  Lot  Anjcrles,  ('»!. 
AflilrpHH    Field    I-'orce    l^iimp   Co.,    nUnwronmH  at 
l«l  »n|telro    St..    Ion  Cnl. 


Froubles  of  California  Potato  Growers 


(Continued  from  TaKe  6) 

around  a  long  time  without  being 
sold,  and  then  went  at  a  low  price. 
About  an  acre  and  a  half  of  White 
Rose  proved  much  earlier  than  the 
British  Queen  and  were  dug  as  needed 
before  the  British  Queen  were  har- 
vested, bringing  as  much  as  5  cents 
a  pound  delivered  in  the  two  nearest 
towns,  and  from  that  down  to  3  cents. 
The  lesson  is,  in  an  early  district 
take  the  earliest  possible  varieties  and 
then  plant  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

Odds  and  Ends  of  Facts 

Both  years  I  was  particular  about 
seed  quality  and  largely  on  that  ac- 
count liad  heavy  yields  and  good 
quality  tubers.  Good  soil  and  culture 
helped.  Of  the  four  plantings  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  in  1917  mine  was 
the  only  one  with  nothing  but  A-1 
seed  and  the  only  field  that  made  any- 
thing like  a  first  class  crop.  Most  of 
the  other  plantings  were  in  large  part 
from  seed  grown  along  the  river  to 
the  north  of  us.  Potatoes  do  well 
there,  but  make  mighty  poor  seed. 

Another  thing  required  is  to  dip 
potatoes.  No  one  plants  potatoes 
right  here  without  dipping,  either  in 
formalin  or  corosive  sublimate  solu- 
tion. Planting  undipped  potat_pes  has 
been  tried  several  times,  wfth  dis- 
astrous results. 

Diagonally  across  the  road  from  me 
a  Japanese,  living  several  miles  away, 
rented  the  ground  between  vineyard 
row's  for  potatoes.  He  was  such  a 
good  gardener  that  he  could  grow 
them  without  irrigation,  so  he 
thought,  and  to  his  sorrow  he  learned 
his  mistake.  Potatoes  enjoy  and 
thrive  on  a  lot  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  and  plenty  of  cultivation. 

As  to  -  varieties,  British  Queen  is 
first  class,  but  too  late  for  an  early 
variety.  White  Rose  made  beautiful 
potatoes  and  early  ones,  but  mostly 
two  to  the  hill,  which  reduced  the 
yield.  However,  the  plants  were  so 
small  that  I  feel  certain  that  the  yield 
could  be  brought  up  and  earliness 
retained  by  close  planting,  par- 
ticularly if  the  ground  were  well  fer- 
tilized. So,  I  would  say,  adjust  dis- 
tance of  planting  to  the  variety  being 
planted.  A  few  Irish  Cobbler  pota- 
toes grown  were  hardly  as  early  as 
the  White  Rose,  but  far  better 
producers. 

The  potatoes  were  dug  with  a 
cheap  and  simple  digger,  the  pota- 
toes being  left  considerably  mixed 
with  clods  and  dirt,  and  a  good  many 
were  overlooked  in  picking  as  a  re- 
sult. My  opinion  would  be  strongly 
in  favor  of  having  an  expensive 
digger,  which  would  cut  fewer  pota-: 
toes  and  leave  them  lying  on  top  of 
the  ground,  where  tliey  could  be 
picked  up  much  quicker  and  cheaper 
and  with  few  tubers  overlooked  and 
lost  than  when  a  cheap  digger  was 
used.  The  problem  of  the  money 
that  can  be  put  into  a  digger  de- 
pends mainly  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  digger  can  be  used.  One 
digger  and  planter  will  do  for  a  small 
community  if  the  area  is  not  too 
great,  the  owner  charging  for  the  use 
of  the  implement. 

Handling  Is  Expensive 

Another  thing  I  learned  is  that  it 
pays  to  sell  the  potatoes  right  out  of 
the  field,  if  possible,  without  re- 
handling  or  resorting.  Small  potatoes, 
for  example,  grown  on  the  plains 
are  in  demand  by  river  growers  north 
of  us  for  seed.  The  bulk  of  mine 
were  sold  out  of  the  field  and  with 
no  more  time  or  expense  required 
The  buyer  re-sorted  the»n  to  cull  out 
cut  and  rotting  potatoes,  paying  50 
cents  a  sack  for  culls  for  hog  feed  and 
a  substantial  price  for  the  good  seed. 
He  took  all  the  trouble  of  handling 
off  my  hands  and  got  just  what  he 
wanted  for  seed,  so  each  side  was 
fortunate. 

Most  of  the  remaining  No.  2's  were 


hauled  to  the  bin.    A  man  from  an 
other  county  hunting  for  seed  en 
gaged  them  and  when  I  started  to  pick 
them  over  and  re-sack  them  I  vowe 
that  it  would  be  a  long  time  befo 
I  got  t"hat  job  again.    The  time  and 
trouble  would   cost  more   than  the 
seed.    Then,  for  good  measure,  the 
market  got  demoralized  about  that 
time,  Mr.  Potato  Grower  got  scared 
of  his  bargain,  did  not  show  up,  and 
I  had  the  potatoes  on  my  hands  after 
all  my  trouble.    As  far  as  market- 
able potatoes  were  concerned,  neigh- 
bors  who  did   not   sell    their  main 
crop  at  the  time  of  digging  had  th 
pleasure  of  re-sorting  them  in  thei 
barns  and  throwing  out  a  lot  of  rotte 
ones,  for  our  potatoes  will  not  ke 
well,   and    it    certainly   proves  poo 
business  to  hold  and  re-handle  pota- 
toes where  there  is  the  slightest  pos- 
sibility of  selling  them  right  away. 
This   would  be   less  true  of  good 
keeping,  late  potatoes  than  of  wha 
we  grow  here. 

Marketing  Matters 

In  1916  the  best  offer  that  ca 
to  the  place  was  $1.25  per  hundred 
weight,  f.  o.  b.  nearest  railroad  siding. 
I  had  them  shipped  to  San  Francisco, 
the  first  car  netting  "Slightly  more 
than  $1.35;  the  second  car  slightly 
more  than  $1.25.  Not  being  familiar 
with  the  ropes.  I  sold  on  commission, 
but  was  on  hand  to  see  that  the  price 
was  O.  K.  This  system  of  selling  a 
car  on  commission  or  otherwise  is 
simply  to  sell  the  car  to  a  dealer,  who, 
in  turn,  sells  the  potatoes  to  his  cus- 
tomers. I  could  have  gotten  just 
as  good  a  price,  or  at  lea't  within  a 
shade  of  it,  as  did  my  dealer,  and  I 
would  have  saved  the  commission, 
wliich  is  8  t)er  cent.  In  other  words, 
I  would  have  netted  about  $1.45  and 
$1.35  per  hundred,  in  place  of  $1.35 
and  $1.25,  figures  being  merely  ap- 
proximate. I  do  not,  however,  be- 
lieve that  the  price  of  ^  per  hun- 
dredweight this  year  could  have 
been  bettered  by  accompanying  the 
car  to  San  Francisco,  and  my  opinion 
is  this:  When  a  good  offer  is  made 
on  the  ground,  take  it;  otherwise  it 
is  well  to  go  with  the  car  ^nd  sell  it 

Small  Lots — Low  Prices 

As  an  incident,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  day  my  potatoes  were  sold  for  $3 
this  season,  local  prices  were  $2.40 
per  hundredweight,  partly  because 
most  of  the  potatoes  were  in  small 
lots  and  partly  because  the  quality  as 
a  whole  was  hardly  up  to  par. 

Last  season  was  a  funny  season 
Government  and  newspapers  cried 
aloud,  "Plant  potatoes."  They  got 
more  potatoes  than  they  needed  and 
potato  prices  went  away  down,  al- 
though, in  spite  of  all  that  was  said, 
they  did  not  go  down  below  the  cost 
of  production.  They  just  stopped 
being  sold,  while  the  price  kept  fairly 
good,  as  is  the  case  with  beans  this 
year.  You  can  keep  beans,  but  you 
cannot  keep  potatoes  particularly  well 
in  this  section,  at  least,  and  there 
were  small  growers  here  and  there 
all  over,  tearing  their  hair  on  ac- 
count of  the  potatoes  they  could  not 
sell. 

These  potatoes  could  have  been 
sold  if  they  had  reached  the  big  mar- 
kets in  carload  lots,  and  County 
Councils  of  Defense  might  have  done 
a  nice  job  in  food  conservation  and 
helped  the  producer'^  nicely  at  the 
same  time  if  they  had  o'ckcd  up  all 
these  small  lots  and  auctioned  them 
off  in  the  city. 

The  storekeeper  in  a  small  com- 
munity not  far  away  told  me  that 
there  were  400  sacks  of  potatoes  un- 
sold in  that  community  and  no  mar- 
ket for  them.  ( 

A  potato  grower  along  the  river,] 
who  is  considerable  of  a  trader,  told 
me  he  bought  from  a  Japanese  in 
that  community  150  sacks.  1  think  it 
was,  of  potatoes,  which  he  said  were 
the   nicest  put-up  potatoes   he  had 
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seen  that  year.  He  paid  $1.35  per 
sack,  and  sold  them  later  at  $2.50  per 
sack.  This  price  of  $1.35  was,  for  a 
while,  the  going  price  around  here,  a 
good  deal  different  from  $3  per  sack 
One  orange  grower  planted  a  small 
acreage  near  here; « had  them  ready 
to  dig  when  the  price  was  at  about 
its  worst,  and  to  pass  the  worry  over 
to  someone  else,  offered  them  in  the 
ground  for  50  cents  a  sack,  or  some 
such  price.  Anyway,  speak  of  pota- 
toes for  months  afterwards  and  you 

would   hear:   "Oh,   yes,    D   had 

some  potatoes  over  there  that  were 
sold  for  75  cents  a  sack." 

How  to  Sell  PoUtoes 

Now  there  is  no  ground  for  calam- 
ity howling  on  account  of  the  condi 
tions  described,  for  nobody  needs 
kicking  as  much  as  the  nagging 
kicker.  The  great  big,  plain  fact,  a> 
I  saw  il  this  last  year,  is  this:  The 
man  who  grows  less  than  shipping 
quantities  of  potatoes  will  always 
find  himself  in  a  bad  position  when 
he  tries  to  sell  those  potatoes. 

He  either  should  grow  enough  to 
make  a  carload  or  he  should  join  in 
with  others  with  small  amounts  to 
make  a  carload.  If  he  would  do 
either  one  he  could  get  as  much  as 
a  large  grower;  and  if  he  does  not 
sell  that  way  he  has  only  himself  to 
thank  for  his  troubles.  Either  he  will 
find  the  dealers  stocked  up  and  not 
kiterested  in  buying,  as  was  the  case 
last  season,  or  the  buyers  will  be 
around  picking  up  small  lots  at  bar- 
gain prices  simply  because  the  small 
producer  has  no  other  way  to  sell. 

State  Commission  Markets 

This  discussion  is  getting  far  too 
long  already,  but  just  one  word  of 
considerable  importance  on  the  mat- 
ter. Growers  of  small  lots  were 
afraid  to  make  up  carloads  and  to 
ship  to  the  big  markets,  for  fear  the 
commission  men  would  send  them 
nothing  in  return  but  a  horse  laugh. 
You  can  talk  all  you  want  about  the 
great  benefits  of  these  large  co-opera- 
tive organizations,  which,  of  course, 
are  the  greatest  thing  of  the  kind  for 
the  farmer  ever  developed,  but  State 
commission  markets  where  the 
farmer  could  have  shipped  in  stuff 
that  last  year  he  could  not  sell  would 
have  meant  the  saving  of  lots  of  worry 
and  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  small 
potato  growers  and  the  producers, 
and  the  saving  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  perishable  food  that  finally  spoiled. 
The  organization  with  State  approval 
of  great  co-operative  organizations  is 
fine;  but  State  commission  markets 
that  the  farmers  could  feel  that  he 
couM  trust  would  be  fine,  too. 


Making  Old  Trees  Bear 


Plant  Stark  City  Roots 
for  Quality  Fruits 


Success  with  fruit  growing  is  well  started  when  you  have 
chosen  the  best  strains  of  fruits  and  when  you  have  planted 
strong,  sturdy  trees,  with  healthy,  vigorous  root  systems. 

None  but  the  best  varieties  of  fruits  are  propagated  at  Stark  City,  and  none 
but  the  best  trees  and  plants  that  are  srrown  here  are  offered  for  sale — the  rest 
are  burned.    This  assures  you  the  highest  grade  nursery  stock. 

Read  What  Growers  Say: 

"All  of  your  trees  and  vines  are  the  best  I  ever  planted." — John  Rapelyc,  New  York. 
"My  trees  are  making  rapid  growth,  proving  the  result  of  setting  your  well-erown, 
well-rooted  stock.'" 


M.  Carter.  Texas. 

"I  have  received  nurMrjr  stvck  of  varlooa  kinds  from  you  and 

invariably  found  It  well-rooted  and  EXTRA  VIGOKOUS  GRUvVTa." 
— L.  R.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Missouri. 

Stark  City  trees  are  grown  in  an  ideal  climate  and  a  rar« 
soil  of  highland  limestone  and  grit  formation.  These  nat- 
ural advantages,  plus  our  scientific  methods  of  propagation 
and  training,  produce  trees  with  exceptionally  heavy,  wide- 
spreading  roots,  thick,  strong  bodies  and  well-formed  tops. 
Such  trees  quickly  establish  themselves,  when  transplanted, 
make  unusually  rapid  growth  and  reach  the  fruiting  stage 
earlier  than  ordinary  stock. 

Stark  City  Trees  Are  Guaranteed 

— to  be  true  to  nam*— to  live  and  make  satisfactory  growth — to 
reach  you  In  prime  condition.  This  guarantee  Is  the  first-hand 
responsibility  of  this  Nursery — we  sell  direct — no  agents  or  other 
middlemen  represent  us.  This  also  assures  you  getting  the  gen- 
uine, original  Stark  City  Trees. 

R  stark  Nurseries 

Stark  Gty 


Get  These  Books 

"Inside    Facts   on    Profitable  Fruit 

Growing" 
A  complete  inatnictlon  book  on  succMflful  fnilt 
srouing.  Tells  how  to  prepare  the  grouiut.  plant, 
prune  spray,  cultitate,  etc.  "Just  the  advlctt 
and  information  I've  been  hunting  for  but  knew 
not  where  to  find." — Ivan  While.  KanH. 

"How    to    Beautify    Your  Home 

Grounds" 
Shows  how  to  lay  out  your  homo  grounds,  how 
to  plant  and  care  for  ornamentalB.  etc.  "While 
I  received  many  more  expensive  boolis,  yet  none 
in  which  the  subject  is  treated  as  interettingly 
and  practically  as  you  have  done  in  your  book." 
~W.  S.  Forbes,  Mass.  Each  10c.  but  Mat 
free  with  orders. 


Catalog  FREE 

It  outlines  the  principles  and  methods  of  suc- 
cessful fruit  growing.  Descrities  and  illustrates 
tlie  best  frtilta — color,  quality,  ripening  season, 
hardiness,  growing  habits.  Tells  which  are  best 
varieties  for  your  section,  planting  diHtanees,  etc 
Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  quhice.  cherries, 
grapes,  busii  fruits,  everbearing  8trawl>enies. 
Also  choicest  ornamental  sliruhs,  roses,  stisde 
trees.    Write,  or  mall  this  coupon. 


F 
I 
I 
I 


P^^^  Address  and  name 


William    P.   Stark   Nurserlei,    Box  72. 
stark  City,  Mo. 
Please  tend  books  as  checked. 
1918  Catalog — Free 

"Inside  Facts"  (lOc  enclosed) 

"How  to  Beautify  Your 
Home  Grounds,"   (lOc  enclosed). 
I  am  Interested  In  planting; 
Approximate         For  Big  Markets 
number  of 

For  Local  Markets 

 trees. 

For  Home  Use 

 plant*. 


[  ]l 
[]l 


h>th  the  same 


I  Name    | 

1 Address    ■ 
(Give  County  and  Street,  nr  B.  F.  D.  No.)  I 


Nitrate 
of  Soda 

California  soils  need 
available  nitrogen. 
Get  it  as  cheap  as 
you  can.  Write  us  for 
"Cost  of  Available 
Nitrogen." 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

P.O.  Box  248,  Barkeley,  CaL 


No  matter  what  you  have  to  sell,  ad- 
vertise it  on  the  Farmers'  Classified 
Market  Place.    Only  3c  per  word. 


We  Are  Headquarters 
for  Fruit  Bearing  Trees 

We  have  an  exceptionally  fine  stock 
this  year — trees  are  thrifty  and  well- 
rooted — grown  under  ideal  conditions. 

Heed  Your  Country's  Call  and  Make  That 
Land  of  Yours  Produce  a  Greater  Revenue 
Per  Acre. 

Order  Your  Trees  Early 

The  demand  for  trees  this  season  is  very 
strong.  1917  proved  a  wonderful  year  for  the 
orchardist.  California  stands  ready  to  do 
"her  bit"  when  it  comes  to  fruit  production. 

Get  Our  Catalogue  Now 

Every  Horticulturist  in  the  State  shoukl 
have  our  new  book,  which  contains  valuable 
information  about  fruit-bearing  trees.  It  is 
quite  different  from  the  usual  Nursery  Cat 
alog — sent  free  on  request. 

Fresno  Nursery  Co. 

Address  FRESNO,  CAL.  ^ 
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After  a  Hard 
Day's  Work— 

ITH  the  chores  done,  the  stock 
'tended  to,  everything  ship-shape  and 


air-tight  for  the  night — 

It's  pretty  nice  to  settle  down  to  supper 
with  a  steaming  cup  of  Ghirardelli's  at  your 
elbow.  Pretty  nice  and  warm  and  com- 
forting! 

And  in  the  morning — up  early  (what  with 
help  so  scarce!)  and  a  hundred  and  one 
things  to  do — it's  right  comforting  to  know 
that  Ghirardelli's  will  be  there  at  the  break- 
fast table  to  greet  you. 

A  delicious,  sustaining  food-beverage — 
drink  it  every  day  for  health  and  economy. 

In  ^  lh.,1  Ih.  an  J  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tabltspoonful — one  cent's  <worth — 
makes  a  cup. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Sao  Francisco 


I 


THROUGH 
"STORY  LAND'' 


Over  the 

Sunset  Route 

Tlirough  the  oranpe  groves  of  Southern 
California — up  San  Tlmeteo  Canyon — 
through  San  Gorgonio  Pass — near  the 
foot  of  Mt.  San  Jacinto — through  the 
Coachella  Valley — skirting  the  Salton 
Sea- 
Through  Aristona  and  New  Mexico- 
Texas  with  its  Cotton  Fields  and  Rice 
Plantations — The  "Sugar  Rowl"  of  Louisi- 
ana— The  Bayou  Teohe,  Quaint,  Historic 
New  Orln.'ins. 

AND  THROUGH  THE  SOUTH— 
"Dixieland"  of  Song  and  Story 

Double  Daily  Servic<! 

"Sunset  Limited" 

No  extra  fare — 

Through  tourist  sleeper  to  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Sunset  Express 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  STEAMERS 

IjV.  New  Orleans  Wednesdays  and  Sat- 
urdays for  New  York.  Fares  same  as  aU 
rail  and  include  meals  and  berth  on  ship. 

Southern  Pacific 


— See  the  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 


>5: 


Western  Woman 

Edited  by  Ruth  Roberts 

Use  More  Raisins 

HERE  are  a  few  ways  of  using 
raisins  that  not  only  make  plain 
foods  more  tasty,  but  add 
nourishment  ann  variety  to  many 
dishes: 

In  pie:  Try  a  raisin  pie  some  day. 
It  is  economical  and  nutritious- 

In  corn  bread:  Put  a  few  raisins  in 
the  next  corn  bread  that  you  make. 
A  real  treat  is  in  store  for  you  if 
you  have  not  tried  it. 

In  boiled  rice:  Raisins  added  to 
boiled  rice  make  it  a  savory  dish 
either  as  a  dessert  or  a  side  dish  for 
the  main  part  of  a  meal. 

In  bread  pudding:  Bread  pudding 
quickly  wins  converts  when  raisins 
are  included.  Stale  bread  used  in 
puddings  helps  food  conservation. 

With  stewed  prunes:  Learn  how 
raisins  slewed  with  the  prunes  im- 
prove this  healthful  food. 

In  oatmeal:  Try  raisins  in  the  oat- 
meal. They  supply  additional  energy 
and  make  less  sugar  necessary. 


Carrot  Marmalade 

1  dozen  raw,  grated  carrots. 
1  cupful  of  sugar  to  each  cupful  of 
carrots- 
Strained  juice  of  3  lemons. 
1  teaspoonful   of  powdered  cinna- 
mon. 

1  teaspoonful  of  powdered  cloves. 

1  teaspoonful  of  allspice. 

Mix  the  grated  carrots  with  the 
sugar  and  allow  to  stand  over  night. 
In  the  morning  add  the  lemon  juice 
and  the  spices.  Cook  slowly  for  one 
hour.  If  the  spices  are  omitted  it 
is  as  good  as  orange  marmalade. 


War-Time  Com  Bread 

1  cupful  cornmeal. 

teaspoonfuls  of  salt. 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour. 
1  tablespoonful  of  sugar. 

3  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 
3  tablespoonfuls  of  shortening. 

1  cup  of  water. 

Use  accurate  level  measurements. 

Mix  dry  ingredients.  Add  melted 
shortening.  Then  add  water.  Beat 
well  and  bake  in  a  small,  greased 
bread  pan  for  20  or  25  minutes-  To 
make  a  lighter  loaf  slightly  reduce  the 
quantity  of  corn  meal  and  add  a  like 
amount  of  flour- 


Ginger  Snaps 

1  large'  cup  of  butter  and  lard  mixed. 
1  large  cup  of  sugar. 
1  large  cup  of  molasses- 

large  cup  of  hot  water. 
1  teaspoon  of  soda  in  hot  water. 
1  teaspoon  of  ginger. 
1  teaspoon  of  cloves. 
1  teaspoon  of  cinnamon. 
Mix  stiff  and  roll  thin. 


Bean  Chowder 

1  pint  of  white  beans. 

^  pound  of  salt  pork. 

1  quart  can  of  tomatoes- 

14  of  a  medium  sized  Spanish  onion- 

A  little  pepper. 

Soak  the  beans  over  night;  then 
in  the  morning  parboil  them,  adding 
a  pinch  of  baking  soda-  Then  drain 
and  add  the  pork  and  onions  sliced 
thin-  Cover  with  water  and  simmer 
for  three  hours;  then  add  the  toma- 
toes and  pepper  and  salt  if  necessary. 
Simmer  for  one  hour  longer  adding 
water  to  keep  it  the  consistency  of 
chowder. 

Remove  the  pork  (if  desired)  and 
serve  very  hot. 


Washington  Pie 

1  cup  of  sugar. 
Two-thirds  cup  sweet  milk. 
]'/2  cups  of  flour. 

Butter  (or  substitute  shortening) 
size  of  egg. 

2  eggs. 

2  teaspoons  of  baking  powder. 
Bake  in  two  layers  and  put  jam  be- 
tween. 


GROCERIES 

DIRECT  TO  YOU 

Order  by  Mail 
Send  for  Price  List 


A  Few  of 
Our  Specials 

Fancy  Eastern  Bacon,  guaran- 
teed, per  lb  44o 

Fancy  Burbank  Potatoes,  we 
guarantee  them,  per  100 
lbs  $2.26 

x-ancy    Japan    Rice,    good  and 
clean,  per  lb.,  7c:  14  Iba   1  00 

Broken    Coftee,    try   It,    per  lb.. 
20c;  5  lbs   1.00 

Macaroni  or  Spaghetti  and  as- 
sorted 20- lb.  box   $1.60 

Good  Cove  Oyeters,  Rood  ^rade. 
2  cans.  18o:  per  doz   1  OS 

Crystal  White  Soap,  per  bar,  6c; 

21  for   1.00 

Carnation  Milk,  6  cans  75c;  per 
dozen   $1.50 

Royal  BakinK  Powder.  1  lb.  can. 
Pure  Cream  Flake  Rolled  Oats. 

15  lbs  $1.00 

Long  Grain  Unpolished  Rice,  iVg 

lbs.,  50c;  11  lbs  $1.00 

Try  our  Eaatern  SuRsr  Cured  Pic- 
nic llama,  weight  6  to  8  lbs. 

each,   per  lb  !S 

Cocoa.  Ohirardelli,  Vt  lb.  can,  each  .20 
Chocolate,  Ohirardelli,  5-lb.  can 

each    l.:s 

Codfish,  best  white  and  boneless, 

per  lb  17 

Wholesale    Rates    to  Ranches, 

Hotels  and  Summer  Resorts. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 
100  Miles 

FREESE  &  CO. 

Southeast  Corner  Divisadero  and 
Ellis  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


A  Message  to  Fruit 
and  Vegetable 
Growers 

THE  A.  A.  A.  EVAPORATOR 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
2371-73  MARKET  STREET,  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  desires  to  get 
in  touch  with  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Growers  In  order  to  build  one  Mod- 
ern Evaporating  Plant  on  a  Co- 
operative Basis  In  everj'  district  on 
the  Coast.  We  are  willing  to  inveat 
a  part  of  the  capital  necessary  our- 
selves. If  you  have  Fruit  and  Vege- 
tables you  cannot  sell  in  the  fresh 
state,  come  in  with  us  and  we  will 
make  money  out  of  It  for  you  as 
well  as  for  ourselves.  Your  neigh- 
bors might  be  In  the  same  boat; 
let  ue  come  together  and  talk  the 
matter  over.  If  you  are  in  business 
to  make  money,  write  us  for  par- 
ticulars, or,  still  better,  cume  to  our 
Office  and  Factory  and  we  will 
show  you  our  proposition. 
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FOOD 

That  is  what  we  must  have  to  win  this 
war.  There  is  no  food  su^lus  to  carry 
ourselves  and  our  allies  through,  if 
there  is  a  crop  shortage  this  year. 
Anything  edible  that  we  can  produce 
is,  therefore,  worth  far  more  to  the 
world  than  it's  market  value  would  in- 
dicate. There  may  be  plenty  of  gold 
but  we  cannot  eat  that.  Every  family 
should  raise  some  poultry  this  year  and 
plant  a  war  garden. 

Our  New  1918  Catalog 

will  help  you  to  get  ready  and  i«  full 
of  useful  information.  FREE. 

Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Co. 

439  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SEED 
CATALOG 
FOR  1918 

FREE 

We  pay  the  frelghf,  express  I 
or  parcel  post  charges  on  all 
seeds  at  prices  quoted  in  our 
cat'alog. 

VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

504-506  Jay  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


I 


FREE 

$20i 

VIOLIN 


(HiaUli  Gultir,  HidiIoIIo. 
Hawallin  Guitar  or  Corntt 

'  Tei,  »b*oln<«lr  tnyo  toflnt  ptipiU 
In  c«ch  tocalltj.  WohaTQlhomoft 
vondertal,  d«w.  Bjttem  tor  leftroiog  by 
tnall  to  play  by  nole,  Ptsoo,  OrgAD.  Tk>Ua. 
I  UoDdolln,  GuiUr.  Ckotele.  lUwaUfto  Ooi- 
\  tv  or  Oornet.  Very  MDftU  cb*>T«  for  1«mom 
'  only  ezpeoM.    W«  (UAranlM  muxmt  or  no 
Oom[d«t«  outfit  tree.   Writ*  now.    Ifo  obU^ftttons. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

A  tank,  6l2,  19;  ■  Unk.  7.4x4. 
1000  Kal.,  123:  a  tank.  SiS,  ISOO 
ital.,  t31:  a  tank,  5x4.  680  sal.. 
$18.  Tanka  In  stock  up  to  10. 000 
gallons.  Thlrtr-flve  jreara  in  tbli 
buslneflfl  In  Stockton.  Try  mj  Im- 
prored  non-shrinkabla  tank.  Bef- 
erence,  Farnien'  and  Merchant*' 
Bank.  Stockton.  I  cut  out  tbe 
aient.  Phone  SDST. 

n.  p.  WILSON.  STOCKTON.  CAU 


Rheumatism 

A.Home  Cure  Given  by  One  Who  Had  I 

In  tbc  iprini  of  1883  I  wm  attacked  b7  Muacu- 
llr  and  Innaoimatorr  RbeumatUm.  I  aurrered 
■■  only  thoae  who  have  It  know,  for  over  three 
fMi*.  I  tried  remedy  after  remedy,  an*  doctor 
•tter  doctor,  but  aucb  relief  as  I  recelred  was 
•nlf  temporary.  Finally,  I  found  a  remedy  that 
ound  m*  completely,  and  It  baa  nerer  returned. 
I  hftfe  liTen  It  to  a  number  who  were  terribly 
■fnicted  and  eien  bedridden  with  Bheumatlsm. 
■nd  It  effected  a  cure  Ln  every  caae. 

I  want  etery  aufferer  from  any  form  of  rheu- 
Batlc  trouble  to  try  this  marrelous  healing  power. 
Don't  aend  a  cent;  almply  mall  your  name  and 
•ddresa  and  I  nlll  send  It  free  to  try.  After 

Cu  hart  uaed  It  and  It  haa  pro? on  Itself  to  be 
at  long-looked-for  meana  of  curing  your  Blieu- 
Batism,  you  may  aend  the  price  of  It.  one  dollar, 
but.  nnderstand  I  do  not  want  your  money  un- 
you  are  perfectly  aatlafted  to  aeod  It.  lao't 
faltr  Why  Buffer  any  longer  when  poalUye 
la  fbui  offered  you  fre*7  Don't  deiay. 
today. 

H-  Jackson.  No.  (MD.  Oumey  Bldg., 
Byracuae.  N.  T. 


JuiucD  la  reaponalbU. 
I.— PbKi 
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New  Apple  District 

(Continued   from   Tagre  5) 

"The  Yucaipa  Valley  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  never  having  experi- 
enced a  crop  failure.  The  Dunlap 
family,  of  which  A.  H.  Dunlap,  the 
well-known  banker  of  Whittier,  is  a 
member,  farmed  4000  acres  in  the 
valley  from  1868  to  1906,  and  I  quote 
from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dunlap  as 
follows: 

"  'The  valley  has  never,  during  our 
experience,  failed  of  yielding  good 
crops  of  hay  and  grain  and  vege- 
tables. During  the  so-called  "drouth 
years"  of  1900,  '01,  '02  every  district 
in  Southern  California  except  Yu- 
caipa was  practically  barren,  and  dur- 
ing that  period  the  Yucaipa  farmers 
made  greater  profits  than  in  normal 
years  owing  to  increased  prices.' 

"With  climate  and  water,  Yucaipa 
would  still  be  a  failure  with  poor 
soil,  but  she  has  no  poor  soil.  The 
upper  benches,  ranging  from  2400  to 
3500  feet  altitude,  are  composed  of 
thoroughly  decomposed  granite,  with 
an  abundance  of  humus,  washed 
from  the  mountain  sides.  The  soil 
is  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  deep,  with 
never  a  trace  of  hardpan. 

"For  many  years  the  valley  was 
devoted  to  hay  and  grain,  but  it  is 
now  rapidly  coming  into  its  own  as 
the  home  of  the  choicest  varieties  of 
winter  apples,  juicy  mountain  peaches, 
luscious  Bartlett  pears,  wonderful  red 
and  black  cherries,  apricots,  figs, 
grapes,  olives  and  walnuts,  and  gen- 
eral farm  crops  such  as  potatoes,  corn, 
beans  and  peas.  The  lower  part  of 
the  valley  has  an  alluvial  soil,  adapt- 
ed for  alfalfa  and  vegetables.  Irri- 
gation is  furnished  from  flowing  wells 
and  springs,  one  of  the  latter  flow- 
ing 90  inches  in  midsummer." 


A  Live  Wire  Editor 

ONE  of  the  best  local  papers  that 
comes  to  the  office  of  Orchard 
and  Farm  is  the  Byron  Times, 
of  which  Harry  Hammond  is  editor 
and  proprietor.  Hammond  is  a  live 
wire.  If  there  is  anything  of  news 
value  in  Contra  Costa  County  that 
escapes  him  the  omission  is  not  ap- 
parent, for  his  paper  is  brim  full  of 
interesting  information  about  the 
doings  of  people  in  that  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. Hammond  devotes  particular 
attention  to  farming  interests.  He 
features  news  events  on  his  front 
page  in  a  highly  original  way,  running 
a  red-letter  initial  at  the  top  of  each 
column  to  spell  something  to  which 
he  wishes  to  call  particular  attention. 
In  other  respects,  as  well,  the  Times 
is  carefully  edited  and  is  a  model 
country  newspaper. 


Corn  and  Rice  Muffins 

Pour  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  hot 
milk  over  one  cupful  of  cooked  rice 
and  work  with  a  fork  to  separate  the 
grains-  Add  half  a  cupful  of  corn 
meal  to  the  hot  mixture,  two  table- 
spoons of  bacon  fat,  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
brown  sugar.  Set  aside  to  cool. 
When  the  mixture  is  cold,  add  half  a 
cupful  of  flour  and  three  teaspoons 
of  baking  powder;  beat  it  thoroughly; 
bake  in  well  greased  muffin  pans  in  a 
hot  oven  for  twenty  minutes. 


Brown  Betty 

Make  apple  sauce  with  rich  juice. 
Soak  stale  bread  (about  3  cups  of 
crumbs)  in  water.  Line  baking  dish 
with  layer  of  apple  sauce  using  some 
juice.  Squeeze  bread  dry  and  put 
layer  over  apple  sauce.  Then  add 
sugar,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  a  few 
pieces  of  butter  and  some  raisins. 
Continue  in  layers  until  diih  is  full. 
Ihen  scatter  a  few  dry  bread  crumbs 
on  top  and  bake- 

Serve  hot  with  hard  sauce. 


Anyway,  cottontails  can  serve  the 
nation  better  in  rabbit  pie  than  by 
gnawing  fruit  trees. 


Before  you  build 

or  remodel 
get  this  free  book 

It  will  give  you  many  ideas  that  will  enable 
you  to  plan  the  best  possible  arrangement  of 
your  plumbing  fixtures. 

*The  Book  of  Bathrooms''  shows  how  by  the  care 
fill  selection  of  plumbing  fixtures,  you  can  give 
your  bathrooms  a  tone  both  artistic  and  refined 

It  is  a  fifty'six  page  book  illustrating  model  Pacific  Coaat  bath' 
rcxims,  some  of  the  most  recent  PACIFIC  Plumbing  Fixtures,  and 
containing  many  new  and  helpful  ideas  for  the  home  builder. 

It  is  in  invaluable  book,  yet  is  free  on  request 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

Far  Salt  by  all  Plumbers 
Umh  Ofias  .y^ J> 
Sm  Frandtco,  Portknd  &  Loi  Angele*  iKy^i 


Richmond  tt  San  Pablo,  California 


Mount  Lowe 


The  crowning  glory  of 
the  Southland — Towering 
6100  feet  in  the  air. 


Never  a  More  Opportune  Time 
to  Behold  Its  Scenic  Beauties 


ROUND  TRIP  FARE  HH 
FROM  LOS  ANGELES .  .  ^ZiUU 

Cars  leave  Pacific  Electric  Station, 
Los  Angeles  at  8,  9  and  10  a.  m., 
1 :30  and  4  p.  m. 


Pacific  Electric  Railway 
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Pretty  Costumes  and  House  Dresses 

Patterns  From  the  Best  Designers.    Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 


1906 — Girls  Dress.  Cut  in  4  sizes: 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  It  requires  1 
yard  of  lining  36  inches  wide  for  the 
underwaist,  and  3Vi  yards  of  material 
for  the  dress  for  an  8-year  size.  Price 
10  cents. 


ures  about  1%  yards  at  the  foot. 
TWO  separate  patterns,  10  cents 
FOR  EACH  pattern. 


2048 — Ladies'  Camisole.  Cut  in  7 
sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  It  requires  IH 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a  38- 
inch  size.    Price  10  cents. 


2345 — Dress  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women.  Cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and 
20  years.  Size  18  requires  7%  yards 
of  36-inch  material.  The  skirt  meas- 
ures about  2yi  yards  at  the  foot. 
Price  10  cents. 


2132— Ladies'  "Cover  All"  Apron. 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  32-34;  medium, 
36-38;  large,  40-42,  and  extra  large, 
44-46  inches  bust  measure.  It  re- 
quires 4%  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  a  medium  size.    Price  10  cents. 


2346— A  Simple  Set  of  Coat  and 
Cap.  Cut  in  4  sizes:  6  months,  1,  2 
and  4  years.  Size  2  will  require  3}i 
yards  of  27-inch  material  for  the  coat, 
and  H  yard  for  the  cap.  Price  10 
cents. 


2329 — Ladies'  Negligee.  Cut  in  4 
sizes:  Small,  32-34;  medium,  36-38; 
large,  40-42,  and  extra  large,  44-46 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  medium  re- 
quires bii  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price  10  cents. 


2332 — Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  4  sizes: 

6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Size  10  requires 

4^  yards  of  44-inch  material.  Price 
10  cents. 


Catalogue  Notice 

Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for 
our  up-to-date  fall  and  winter  1917- 
1918  catalogue,  containing  350  designs 
of  ladies',  misses'  and  children's  pat- 
terns, a  concise  and  comprehensive 
article  on  dressmaking;  also  some 
points  for  the  needle,  illustrating 
thirty  of  the  various  simple  stitches, 
all  valuable  hints  to  the  home  dress- 
maker. 


Sugarless  Fruit  Cake 


FRUIT  cake  can  be  patriotic  cake. 
"But  fruit  cake  is  expensive," 
says  the  prudent  housewife. 
That's  just  the  point.  To  be  patriotic 
a  cake  need  not  be  expensive,  but  if 
she  chooses  an  expensive  recipe  it 
can  still  be  in  line  with  national  food 
needs.  These  recipes  omit  sugar, 
thereby  releasing  an  important  food 
of  which  both  American  and  the  Al- 
lies are  in  serious  need. 

Take  half  a  pound  each  of  nuts, 
dates,  figs,  raisins  and  citron.  Put 
dates,  figs  and  raisins  through  the 
food  chopper.  Grate  in  the  yellow 
rind  of  one  lemon.  Then  add  the 
juice  of  the  lemon'  and  blend  with  a 
wooden  spoon.  Chop  nuts  fine.  Cut 
citron  into  very  fine  strings.  Pack 
closely  into  an  oiled  tin,  alternating 
layers  of  fruit  with  nuts  and  citron. 
Press  down  closely,  weight  and  leave 
at  least  twenty-four  hours.  Keep  in 
closed  cake  box  and  slice  as  needed. 
Serve  in  small  slices  with  a  simple 
gelatine  dessert. 

This  can  be  varied  in  many  ways. 
Candied  orange  peel  or  grated  cocoa- 
nut  may  be  used  in  place  of  citron. 


2338— Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  4  sizes: 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  Size  6  requires 
3  yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price 
10  cents. 


2344-2343— Ladies'  Costume.  Waist 
2344  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40.  42, 
44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  Size 
38  requires  3-K  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial. Skirt  2343  is  cut  in  7  sizes: 
22,  24,  26.  28.  30.  32  and  34  inches 
waist  measure.  The  ftkirt  with  tunic 
portions  requires  4%  yards  of  44-inch 
material  for  a  24-inch  size 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern         A  Dahlia  Potato 


Here«-lth  finil  cenU,  for  wUcb 

tha  folloKlnf  pttt«nu: 


PatUrn  No  HI"- 

Pitt«ni  No  8lM. 


Pattern  No    

Be  mtre  to  idTe  number  and  alze.  S^ni  •rrten 
for  pattwni  to  OBrHABD  ANI>  FARM.  "Ei- 
aminer"  Bullrting,  Eleventh  an. I  Broaloij.  Lm 
Angeles.  Re  aure  to  ^Ign  your  full  uaoia  aod  ad- 
dresa  below. 


To  make  your  grange  meetings  and 
farmers'    institutes     thoroughly  pa- 
triotic, heat  the  hall  with  wood  in- 
It  meas-stead  of  coal. 


AHICK.MAN,  an  aged  gardener 
of  Eureka,  Cal.,  has  succeeded 
•  in  crossing  the  familiar  Irish 
potato  with  the  dahlia,  the  combina- 
tion producing  a  species  of  potato 
which  is  believed  to  be  superior  to 
that  ordinarily  on  the  market. 

With  the  new  potato  one  may  have 
flowers  for  the  decoration  of  his  home 
and.  when  the  plants  have  reached 
maturity,  potatoes  for  his  dinner. 

Dogs  may  be  friends  of  man,  but 
sheep  furnish  clothing  for  his  back. 
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Food  for  Fighters 

SINCE  the   United   States  began 
to  mobilize  her  armies  for  war 
millions  upon  millions  of  pound 
of  foodstuffs  have  been  taken  froi 
California  markets  for  soldiers  on  th. 
Pacific  Coast  and  soldiers  in  the  Eas- 
Major  General   Carroll   A.  Devol 
depot  quartermaster  at  Fort  Masoi: 
San  Francisco,  is  at  the  head  of 
purchasing  agency  that  supplies  the 
subsistence  for  all  posts  and  camp* 
in  the  limits  of  the   Department  <  f 
the  West,  except  Camp   Lewis  an 
Camp  Kearny,  and  for  Honolulu  an 
Manila.    Through  the  depot  quarter 
master,  too,  large  quantities  of  Cal; 
fornia  foods  are  inspected  and  shippt 
to  Eastern  depots.    These  tables  wi 
show  the  quantities  of  food  purchase 
in  California  markets. 

Supplies  for  Western  Departmci 
contracted  for  in  the  last  six  month 
•Klour  -•     "J  linii.'i""  pourn 

Klce    pounds 

I'otatocs    I'ou"' 

Tomatoes    — 

l'iu!u's   -  '  pound 

Apples,  evaporated  li.oiMMiipn  pomM 

Apples,  canned   -J."!!.!"  .,  cans 

reaches,  eTaporated  1..".ij(m  uu  puunc 

I'eaobea,  canned   .-.lio.ono  cans 

Jan,   U.dOii.iiiMi  cans 

Suicar.'  bw't!   pound 

Apricots    liijoro  cans 

Asparagus    H4.i>iii)  cans 

Beans,  strlngless   7-.  '  uu  cans 

(  nbbace    i.-.o.immi  cans 

Cherries    ,.,.m<hi  rsns 

•Com,  sweet  i,(i(iimm.o  cans 

Jelly    cans 

l\an  .  .     10(1. l  Oo  cans 

•Flour  from  Eastern  and  Calif  imia  whe 
milled   locally:   com   from   I'alifumls  a 
Northwest  packed  In  CalirornU  iHnn  -rles.^ 
Supplies    purchased    in  Califomt 
markets  and  inspected  and  shipped  f < ' 
other  depots  in  the  last  ninety  da 
nice    r.!i<i.iMHi  por 

Tomatoes  .l''  ;iv^''"  *^»' 

I'runes  ;t."J-7  ri  -n  po< 

Apples,  evaporated   i<i(i.ii(iii  po 

Apples,  canned   :il  I-"*  cam 

readies,  evaporated  J.JU.h  .i"  poi 

I'l  aches.  canned  ••  .  .  c» 

Simar,  Rranulated  7.i:il  H'Kl  pom 

•Sugar,   cane   3.Mi.uimi  poum 

Tears,  canned   Oi' Ckd  cans 

ChPirles    0;i.<i''ii  cans 

Kalsins   J^.-'.'ii  po 

•Pineapples,   end   ."i.-.i  veil  rnns 

r-'i-hase   canned   i.sfn  cans 

Com,  sweet.   l.*:;7.7U  cans 


l,i'.,ns.  sti  ingless. . . . 

Keans,  Issue  

^^^nl'ul"^   


■.1 


:.i:;i 


cans 

pound 


~  and  cane  - 
sa  il  ;  .  .\laska  pm. 
fee  purcliasi'd  from  locnl  li 


The  purpoxe  of  the  Central  Po* 
gtrikes  ttraight  at  the  very  hearty 
everything  ice  briirve  in:  their  mt' 
ods  of  warfare  outrage  every  pri* 
of  humanity  and  of  knightly 
thrir  intrigue  has  corrupt >  ""' 
thought  and  spirit    of  «i 
people:  their  sinister  and  > 
macy   has  sought    to   take  our 
territory  atcay  from  us  and  disrupt 
union  of  the  S<afe*.— President  Wlk 
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are  just  the 

thing  for  open 
seasons  Hke  this. 
*  Morse's  Grasses  do 
"  well  on  little  moist- 
ure—are drought  resist- 
ant—and make  nutritive 
hay  and  forage.  They 
put  flesh  on  your  stock 
quickly.  This  year,  of  all 
years,  meat  will  mean  money 
to  you. 

Plant  Now 

Brome  Grass  is  particularly 
suited  for  dry  hill  sides.  An«- 
traliu  Rye  Grass  and  Orchard 
Grass  thrive  almost  anywhere. 
All  are  heavy  yielders.  Write 
today  for  prices  and  planting 
directions. 

Also— aak  for  your  copy  of  Mone't  1918 
CarJen  Guide.  Tell*  all  about  the  best 
vegetable*  for  your  winter  and  Gpring 

Rnrden.  A  completa  handboolc  of 
lorse'a  Seeda — Karden.  farm  and  flow- 


A  completa  handbooK 
eeda — garden,  farm  an<' 
Send  for  it  today— it'a  free. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 


729  Front  Strest 


.  Franrtna 


T 


THE  '  BOSS"  D 

REE  PROTECTOK 


Made  of  Yucca  Palm 

Is  cheap,  durable  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree. 
It  prevents  rabbits  from 
destroying  your  trees. 
A  sure  protection 
against  frosta,  sunburn, 
grasshoppers  or  dry 
winds.  Can  be  easily 
removed,  will  last  for 
years.  Send  for  samples. 
Ask  your  nurseryman  for 
thero. 
PRICES 

Per  1000 

10  In.  lone,  T  in.  wide  (10.00 
12  in.  long,  7  in.  wide  11.00 
H  In.  long,  7  in.  wide  12.00 
16  in.  long,  7  in.  wide  13.50 
IS  in  long,  7  in.  wide  15.00 
24  In.  long,  7  in.  wide  18.00 
30  in.  long,  7  in.  wide  21.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1380  Willow  St.,  Los  Angales,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK 


Success  Stories 

IN  1909  K.  L.  Manning  bought  fif- 
teen acres  of  land  east  of  Ontario, 
CaL,  for  $900,  put  up  a  tent  house 
and  went  to  work  to  make  it  pay.  He 
was  jeered  for  his  optimism.  He 
planted  it  to  peaches.  He  had  only  a 
capital  of  $2400.  This  past  year  he 
sold  to  the  co-operative  cannery  in 
Ontario  fruit  that  has  brought  him 
$4165.  He  has  taken  off  his  peach 
trees  in  two  years  between  $7200  and 
$7.S00. 

Murray  Tuller,  near  the  same  town, 
has  gone  in  for  several  varieties  of 
vegetables  on  his  four-acre  farm.  He 
has  grown  onions  principally  and 
some  corn  and  potatoes.  He  has  kept 
his  book  accounts  as  carefully  as  a 
bank  and  he  shows  that  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  October  1st 
he  has  received  from  his  four  acres 
$1380  38."  Besides,  his  little  farm  has 
furnished  lots  of  food  for  his  family 
of  four. 


Money  in  Odd  Crops 

ONE  would  not  think  much  of 
chile  growing  as  a  source  of  in- 
come for  a  family,  but  in  Sa- 
vannah, Los  Angeles  County,  Harry 
Youngs  is  making  an  annual  average 
of  $270  from  each  of  his  six  acres  of 
peppers.  He  has  been  at  it  for  five 
years.  This  past  year  has  been  his 
very  best  for  profits.  He  means  to 
go  into  pepper  growing  to  the  extent 
of  ten  acres  next  season. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  what  may 
be  done  with  odd  crops  in  California, 
and  here  is  another: 

John  Van  Etten,  a  native  of  Hol- 
land, grows  nothing  but  onion  seed 
on  his  El  Monte  ten  acres.  He  has 
been  at  it  for  eleven  years  and  his 
accurately  kept  books  show  that  he 
has  sold,  in  five  years,  seed  that  has 
brought  him  annually  from  $8000  to 
$9000.  He  employs  three  men  to  help 
him  in  the  season  of  the  maturity  of 
his  seed  and  to  pack  and  ship  the  seed 
to  his  Eastern  customers. 


Intercropping  Success 

1 RAISED  as  an  experiment,  on  a 
small  patch  of  ground  between 
the  trees  of  the  apple  and  Bart- 
lett  pear  orchard  that  I  am  caring  for, 
some  Belgian  white  carrots,  and  the 
yield  was  at  the  rate  of  forty-two 
tons  to  the  acre.  Some  of  the  carrots 
weighed  7  pounds.  They  are  valuable 
for  stock  feeding  and,  in  addition, 
make  very  good  eating  for  human 
beings — a  sort  of  a  cross  between  the 
ordinary  red  carrot  and  the  parsnip. 

I  experimented  similarly  with  a 
small  patch  of  Belgian  brown  onions 
this  summer,  and  the  yield  average] 
Jit  the  rate  of  twenty-one  tons  to  the 
acre. 

On  a  piece  of  ground  very  recently 
cultivated  for  garden  purposes  I 
raised  Jerusalem  artichokes,  very  fine 
for  hog  and  stock  raising,  at  the  rate 
of  8  pounds  to  the  hill,  or  8  pounds 
to  each  plant,  which  at  that  rate 
would  mean  38%  tons  to  the  acre. 

On  a  patch  of  alfalfa  planted  late 
last  fall  between  apple  and  pear  trees 
we  raised  four  tons  to  the  acre  for 
the  season,  cutting  six  times.  The 
yield  will  be  nearly  doubled  in  its 
second  year. 

A  neighbor,  Mr.  Cardin,  last  fall 
turned  under  alfalfa  stubble,  and  on 
three  acres  and  a  half  of  this  ground 
raised  36  tons  of  fine  potatoes. — Guy 
H.  Whetstone,  Victorville,  Cal. 


Every  good  brood  sow  should  be 
kept  on  the  farm  and  bred  to  produce 
a  large  thrifty  litter  of  pigs. 


High  Pressure,  Light  Weight,  Large  Capacity,  Pow- 
erful Engine,  Perfect  Agitation,  Simple  Construction. 

Hardie  Power  Sprayers  are  the  final  word  in  spray- 
ers. They  represent  not  only  years  of  experience,  but 
also  an  accurate  knowledge  of  spraying  needs  and  the 
conditions  that  govern  spraying.  Where  spraying  is 
most  difficult  you  will  find  Hardie  machines  in  the 
majority. 

Hardie  Sprayers  are  noted  for  their  simplicity.  No  com- 
plicated devices  to  cause  trouble  when  every  spraving  minute 
counts.  You  can  put  any  of  the  help  to  work  with  a  Hardie 
and  get  maximum  results.  Makes  the  work  of  spraying  easier 
than  ever  before. 

When  you  see  a  Hardie  Sprayer  you  will  readily  understand 
Its  superiority.  See  how  compact  it  is — the  few  working 
parts  and  how  everyone  of  them  is  quickly  accessible.  There 
are  21  Hardie  features  that  make  it  the  leader  among  spray- 
ers. The  Hardie  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  A  copy  la  yours 
for  the  asking.  Send  today.  You  can  see  a  Hardie  at  your 
dealer's, 

Haidie  Oichaid  Gun  $12^ 

The  latest  Hardie  device  made  to  improve  spraying  condi- 
tions shoots  a  cloud  of  penetrating  spray,  covers  the  trees  with 
a  tog.  Easy  to  handle  Takes  a  tiresome  load  off  the  arms 
and  does  the  work  in  much  less  time.     Fits  any  high-pressure 

sorayer  and  increases  its  ef- 
ficiency. 

Order  a  Hardie  Orchard 
Gun  from  your  dealer  or  di- 
rect from  113.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied. 

I'he 

Hardie    Munufactarlnar  Co.. 
IfuclsoD,  Mich. 

Branches  in  Portland.  Ore. 
'Cansas  City.  Mo. :  Hagers 
own,  Md. :  Brockport,  N.  T. 

Ilurdie  Triplex 

llillitiile  Special 


5  Cents  an  Acre,  Cash 

Texas  school  lands  for  sale  by  the  State  at  {2  an 
acre.  5c  an  acre  cash,  and  no  more  for  40  years,  but 
3  per  cent  Interest:  send  6c  postage  for  further  infor- 
mation, INVESTOR  PUB.  CO.. 

Deslc  1,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


Tf\  W\  Ty  n  We  offer  <-i  few  choice 
I  1^  H  ^  prune,  pear  a  ■  d 
I  tj        cherry  trees,  also  otii- 

er  first  class  nursery 
stock  at  special  low  prices.    Order  today. 

BENEDICT  NURSERY  CO. 

185  E.  87tll  St..  N.   Portland.  Ore. 


Do  It  Electrically 


ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in  the 
household  not  only  add  to  the 
convenience  of  all  members  of  the 
family,  but  they  are  economical 
and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES.  COF- 
FEE PERCOLATORS,  VACUUM 
CLEANERS,  ELECTRIC  IRONS 
and  every  other  appliance  that  is 
needed  in  the  modern  home,  not 
forgetting  ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices  and 
will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  we  do 
not  carry  them  we  w^ill  be  just  as  gl^  to  give  you  our  expert 
advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North-Central  California. 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


REAL  ESTATE 


NO    PAYMENT  DOWN. 

FAUMERS  ARE  MAKING  GOOD  IN  THE 
"PROJECT  OF  NO  UEGKETS."  AT  OR- 
LAND.  CAL. ;  WATER  FURNISHED  BY' 
UNCLE  SAM;  WE  SUPPLY  THE  LAND 
AND  ASK  NO  PAYMENT  UNTIL  YOU  CAN 
MAKE  SAME  FROM  CROPS;  NO  BETTER 
SOIL  FOR  ALFALFA,  ALMONDS,  OLIVES. 
ORANGES,  LEMONS.  ETC.  WRITE  US 
FOR  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  REPORT  AND 
BOOKLET,    "ORLA.VD  FARMS." 

F.  D.  BURR  CO.. 
235    MONTGOMERY  ST.. 
 BAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL.  

DO  TOU  WANT  TO  SELL.  TRADE  OR  BUT 
a  farm,  ranch,  raw  land,  city  or  business 
property,  automobiles,  factory,  patent,  stock, 
bonds,  mining  property,  etc.?  If  you  have 
something;  to  sell  in  any  State,  write.  Inclos- 
ing 10  cents  for  our  big  magazine  of  invest- 
ments, exchanges  and  buyers  and  our  special 
proposition.  Send  lull  description  and  low- 
est price  of  your  property.  Address  the 
World's  Mirror.   Beaumont,  Texas.  

POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  RANCH,  with  or 
without  equipment  and  stock,  priced  right, 
reasonable  terms,  and  a  money-making 
proposition:  If  you  have  (1000  or  $2000  to 
Invest,  want  a  good  home  and  paying  busi- 
ness, near  all  conveniences,  then  write  me; 
no_  junk  for  sale  and  no  shoe-string  buyer 
wanted,  but  a  live  man  for  a  live  buainese. 
George  Ellison,  Campbell,  Calif.  

FOR  SALE— ABOUT  200  ACRES  near 
Healdsburg,  Cal.  65  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, planted  to  prunes,  pears,  cherries, 
grapea,  mostly  bearing.  Hayland,  pasture, 
plenty  wood.  live-stream.  Well  fenced  build- 
ings and  fully  equipped  with  everything. 
Beautiful  place.  Price  is  right.  For  particu- 
lars write  Owner,  Box  16,  Healdsburg.  No 
agents.   No  trade.  

FOR  SALE  AT  AN  ATTRACTrVE  PRICE:, 
lot  45  ft.  front  by  145  ft.  deep,  on  Tele- 
graph Ave.  near  20th  St..  Oakland.  Calif. 
This  Is  In  the  coming  retail  businese  center 
of  Oakland  and  undoubtedly  an  Inreatment 
which  will  prove  very  profitable  to  the 
buyer.  Box  712.  620  Call  Bldg.,  Ban  Fran- 
cisco. 

FOR  SALE — 5   acres;    bungalow.    9  rooms. 

city  water,  electric  lights,  barn,  shed;  150 
orange  trees,  35  pear,  S  lemon,  2  apple.  2 
walnut.  2  quince.  15  young  peach,  12  small 
figs;  one  block  railroad  station  and  packing 
house;  three  blocks  to  school;  1 miles  to 
city,"  Orovllle.  Cash,  13800.  L.  H.  Auclair, 
Thermaiito,  Cal.  

.''OR  SALE — 40-acre  peach  orchard,  six 
years  old,  1365  Elbertas,  1300  Muira,  1495 
Lovefis;  good  pumping  plant;  sulphur  house, 
sheds,  trays,  picking  boxes  and  sweat  boxes. 
Price  J15,000;  near  Fresno;  poor  health  rea- 
son for  selling.  Easy  terms.  B.  C.  Palen. 
Box   186.   Fresno,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — <0  ACRES  CHOICB  foothill 
land,  three  miles  from  Exeter  and  Lind- 
say, close  to  new  paved  highway  and  new 
trolley.  Suitable  for  oranges,  olives,  figs  or 
grapes.  J200  per  acre.  The  Phalanx  Com- 
pany, 616  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  An- 
geles,  Calif.  A-.t820.  Main  1760.  

FOR  SALE — 80  acres  of  fine  improved  land; 

shade  trees;  good  house,  bams  and  wells; 
all  fenced;  at  Pleasant  Grove;  only  18  miles 
north  of  Sacramento;  near  two  railroads. 
Snap  at  only  $100  per  acre.  W.  J.  Trerette, 
Oeneral  Delivery.  Sacramento,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — A  fine  ranch.  397  acres,  on  the 
State  Highway  to  Yasemite  and  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Railway.  For  more  Important  In- 
formation address  ^.  J.  Smith.  Oroveland. 
Tuolumne  County.  California. 

BUT.  SELL  OR  TRADE  farms,  city  prop- 
erty and  merchandise  stocks.  Give  full 
particulars  and  tell  me  what  you  have  and 
what  you  want.  D.  J.  Forbes,  153%  Grand 
Ave.,  Portland,  Ore.  

160  ACRES,  $5.«0  per  acre,  easy  terms: 
rich  silt  soil:  cotton,  alfalfa,  grain  and 
fruit;  well  watered;  Arizona;  near  railroad. 
Send  25c.  full  information.  Wells,  H74 
Pbelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

PRETTY   6-ROOM   MODERN  BUNOAIX)W. 

1  ACRE  choice  hearing  fruit  trees,  grapes, 
chicken  house,  etc.  Value  $3000;  sell 
cheap,  or  part  trade  for  poultry,  livestock. 
Box  615,  InglewQod,  Cal.  

10  ACRES  ALMONDS,  Peaches,  Prunes,  rich 
land,  well  Improved,  fully  equipped,  con- 
veniently located.    S.  L.  Wadllngton,  Route 
1.  Chico,  Cal.  

LEASE   TERM   OF  TEARS,  Improrements 
as  rent.  Beautiful  site  for  summer  resort, 
Sonoma  County.  Address  27T7  Pine  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

FORTY  ACRES.   %   In  alfalfa,  good  stand; 

good  barn,  etc.  No  houne.  Well  located 
in  Turlock  district;  $260  per  acre.  Easy 
terms.     P.  O.  Box  17f.  Oakdale. 

PGR   SALS.    AT   A  BARGAIN— «00«  acres 
grazing    land    near    Newman,  Stanislaus 
County.    Will  sell  all  or  part.    Address  Box 
805,  Orchard  and  Farm. 

WE   ARE   AGENTS   for   the   best   land  In 
South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District  on 
the  easiest  of  terms.  Address  RIpon  Nursery 
Co..  RIpon,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE.  AT  A  BARGAIN— Two  acres  In 
Paso  Robles.    Four-room  house  on  place. 
$1260,   or   four   acres.    $2100.     Carl  Storla. 
Paso  Rohles.  California.  

FREE   LIST  IMPROVED  RANCHES,  near 
San  Francisco.     Paul  Rossler,  owner,  611 
Market  »t.,  San  Francisco.  

PGR  SALE — Ten  acres  desirable  cherry  land 
and  %-acre  lot  In  Atascadero  Colony,  Cal- 
ifornia.   Carl  Storla,  Paso  Robles,  California. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


MANTECA 
Shipping  point  for  70,000  acres  In  the  San 
Joaquin  Irrigation  District.  Best  town  In 
California  today.  Fortune  awaits  you  here — 
come  and  see.  or  correspond  with  us.  We 
are  agents  and  owners  of  all  kinds  of  prop- 
erty business  and  residence  lots  In  town. 
Villa  lots  from  one-half  to  three  acres. 
Farm  property  In  tracts  from  10  to  1000 
acres.  This  country  Is  new.  prices  are  low. 
and  terms  easy.  Good  sandy  loam  and 
plenty  of  water.     Write  to  us. 

DOTY  &  I'ETERSON.  Manteca.  Cal. 

FOR  SALfe— VINEYARD  AND  RANCH  IN 
LOWER  CALIFOR.VIA.  450  acres;  90.000 
grapevines,  full  bearing,  ZInfandel.  Burgundy 
and  Mission  varieties.  Rest  of  land  used  for 
farming.  Winery  with  all  necesary  appara- 
tus. Storage  tanks  for  75,000  gallons.  Only 
winery  on  Pacific  Coast  of  Mexico.  High  pro- 
tective tariff.  At  present  Import  duty  on 
wines  90  cents  U.  S.  per  gallon.  Will  sell 
reasonable  figure,  part  cash  and  balance  In 
exchange  for  Income  property.  Retiring 
from  business.    Address  P.  Andonaegul,  En- 

senada.  Lower  California.  

EIGHT-ACRE  SANVINA  RANCH  for  sale, 
near  Sebastopol,  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
from  Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa  electric 
R  R.  shipping  station:  4  acres  In  full  bear- 
ing blackberries,  3  acres  loganberries,  300 
full  bearing  assorted  fruit  trees,  6-room 
house,  good  water,  barn,  6  chicken  houses, 
chickens,  cow,  2  horses,  2  wagons;  all  in 
good  condition;  very  reasonable.  For  par- 
ticulars write  owner,  F.  J.  Bulla,  Sebas- 
topol, R.  3.  Box  149. 

FARM  LANDS.  HOMESTEADS 

A  PROSPEROUS  FUTURE  Is  ahead  of  the 
alfalfa  raiser  and  now  is  the  time  to  farm, 
for  alfalfa  In  the  field.  $25,  promises  to 
reach  record  prices  this  year  and  to  enjoy 
record  prices  for  a  long  period.  Our  dis- 
trict Is  consistently  alfalfa  land,  the  greater 
part  Is  covered  with  green  irrigated  fields, 
which  produce  as  high  as  nine  crqps  of  hay. 
I  have  on  hand  a  number  of  splendid  alfalfa 
propositions,  of  moderate  size,  located  In  the 
silt  artesian  section  of  Madera  County,  the 
best  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  near 
towns,  schools.  S.  P.  and  State  highway. 
Richest  silt  loam  soil,  splendid  and  unlim- 
ited water,  finest  climate,  makes  profitable 
raising  of  many  crops  and  fruits  possible. 
My  places  are  either  fully  Improved,  with 
buildings,  pumping  plants,  growing  crops, 
etc.;  partly  developed,  leveled,  ready  for 
crop;  or  high  class  acreage,  now  In  grain, 
ready  for  development.  I  will  take  as  part 
payment  on  them  other  moderate  sized 
pieces  of  property,  preferably  clear,  and 
make  terms  on  the  balance  that  will  be  safe 
and  sure.  I  deal  direct  and  not  as  agent 
and  win  work  In  with  your  requirements 
If  you  state  them.    Arthur  Vernon.  Fresno. 

California.  

TEN  640-ACRE  HOMESTEADS;  good  grass, 
rich  soil;  water  just  discovered;  good  cli- 
mate; near  R.  R.  in  California;  location  fee 
60c  per  acre;-  filing  fee  $32.'  Send  2Se  for 
full  Information.  Wells,  1174  Phelan  Bldg., 
San  Francisco.  

431.000  ACRES — Fresno.  Kern,  Tulare,  Inyo 
County  sectional  maps,  $2.50  each,  show- 
ing Sequoia  National  Forest  openings.  Good 
grass,  timber  and  meadow  land.  Joseph 
Clark.  Sacramento.  

FARM  LANDS  skillfully  experted,  appraised 
for  investment  or  mortgage;   advice  and 
help  to  buyers.    Wooster  Co.,  Phelan  Bldg., 
San  Francisco.  

HOMESTEAD  OR  TIMBER  CLAIM  In  Hum- 
boldt County;  grand  climate,  water,  soil; 
no  pests  or  malaria;  80  to  640  acrea  1931 
Sutter  St..  San  Francisco. 

FARMS  WANTED 

CASH  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  RANCHES— We 
have  cash  buyers  for  good.  Improved 
ranches.  If  you  are  the  owner  erf  one  and 
desire  to  sell  at  a  fair  price,  then  mall  us 
full  and  complete  particulars  at  once  and 
.state  your  lowest  price.  Also  state  In  your 
letter  that  you  will  pay  us  the  usual  G  per 
cent  commission  In  the  event  we  find  a  pur- 
chaser for  your  property. 

PRESTON  «  I.EE. 
241  Monfgcmiery  st  .  San  Francisco,  C«l. 

FARM  OR  RANCH  WANTED,  from  owner 
only.  Give  full  description  and  pries.  Wil- 
liam^  

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  farm  or 
unimproved  land  for  sale.    O.  K.  Hawley, 
Baldwin.  Wisconsin.  

WANTED — To    hear   from    owner   of  good 
ranch  for  sale.     State  price,  full  particu- 
lars.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FARMS    FOR    RENT— WANTED 

WANTED  TO  LEASE  RANCH  IMPROVED 
for  agriculture  and  good  location  for  bee 
keeping.  2285  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN— Real  Estate 

ANY  AMOUNT  ON  COUNTRY  PROPERTY. 

Bank  rates.  Write  for  partlculara  We 
specialize  on  large  country  loans. 

REALTY  MORTGAGE  CO., 
W    E.  Palmer,  Pres.. 
918  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL  PRINTING 

OUR  PRINTING  Will  Get  Results  for  You— 
It  will  help  to  sell  your  goods  and  earn 
you  profits.  Send  for  samples  and  price 
list.  O.  C.  Gallagher,  4  43  Sacramento  St., 
Han  Francisco. 


FIELD  SEEDS,  GARDEN  STOCK 


GIANT  "MARROW  CABBAGES.  OfTlclal 
yield  was  eighty  edible  tons  per  acre. 
Much  hardier,  richer  than  kale:  It's  stalk 
(trunk) — unlike  kale's,  being  richest  por- 
tion— entirely  edible;  It's  "marrow,"  best 
egg  and  butter  making  "greens"  known. 
(See  full  description  in  December  Issue). 
Only  stock  of  It's  guaranteed,  pedigreed 
seeds  (limited):  Some  plants  ten  feet  high; 
500  such  seeds,  25c,  five  packets  $1,  twelve 
(acre  supply),  $2.  Other  garden  ^  rarltlea 
Photos,  suggestions,  samples,  for  return 
postage.  E.  E.  Martin,  Guaranteeing  Seeds- 
man,  B— 4,  Bangor.  Washington.  

FOR  SALE — SEED  CORN — I  have  two  tons 
of  very  choice,  hand-picked,  white  Texas 
June  corn;  selected  this  ^wo  tons  from  a 
crop  of  twelve  tons.  This  corn  produces  two 
and  frequently  three  large  ears  to  stalk; 
will  not  sucker  and  Is  a  wonderful  drouth 
resister;  satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed. 
If  given  a  fair  trial.  Price  100  pounds  or 
ovei*  7^c  per  pound;  50  pounds  and  up  to 
100,  10c  per  pound;  under  50  pounds,  15c  per 
pound,  f.  o.  b.  Venice.  J.  C.  Perry,  Venice. 
Cal.     Box  216.  

ALFALFA  PLANTERS,  get  this  booklet, 
"Important  Facts  About  Alfalfa  Seed;  the 
Prospective  Alfalfa  TSrowers  Should  Know." 
Read  It  before  purchasing  your  alfalfa  seed. 
It  will  save  you  money  and  insure  you 
better  seed.  We  handle  all  varieties  of  al- 
falfa seed  and  can  supply  you  with  seed 
beet  suited  to  your  conditions.  Write  today 
for  free  booklet,  samples  and  prices,  describ- 
ing your  soil  and  moisture  conditions.  Bom- 
lierger  Seed  Co.,  Desk  F,  Modesto.  Cal. 

LEGUME  BACTERIA  for  alfalfa  and  fill 
clovers.  Don't  risk  failure  by  neglecting 
to  Inoculate.  Price.  $1.25  per  bottle,  post- 
paid (enough  for  CO  to  100  pounds  of  seed);, 
prepared  by  a  reputable  Eastern  laboratory. 
SEEDS.  TOO — alfalfa,  clovers  and  grassea 
Ralph  Waldo  Elden,  Central  Point,  Oregon. 

STRICTLY  FANCY  SEEDS;  alfalfa,  all  clo- 
vers and  grasses,  Washington  Hybrid  No. 
143  seed  wheat  ($2.60  per  bushel,  recleaned). 
Free  sweet  clover  bulletins.  NItro-Cultures 
for  legumes.  Ralph  Waldo  Elden,  Central 
Point.  Oregon.  

ORDER  YOUR  SEEDS  NOW  •• 
If  you  are  going  to  need  any  seed  for  next 
season,  now  Is  the  time  to  render  your  order. 
It  mav  be  impossible  for  you  to  buy  what 
you  need  later.  V.  A.  Peterson  Alfalfa  Seed 
Co.,  Arbuckle,  Cal. 

*•    ALFALFA   SEED   OUR   SPECIALTY  «• 

ALFALFA  SEED — Common  variety,  hairy 
and  smooth  Peruvian:  grown  under  Ideal 
condition;  do  not  buy  until  you  have  com- 
pared my  prices  and  samples  with  seed 
others  oiler.    E.  F.  Sangulnetti.  Yuma.  Arl- 

zona.  

ALFALFA  SEED — New  crop;  home-grown: 
guaranteed  clean.  Sample  and  prices  on 
application.  Freight  prepaid  to  your  near- 
est railway  station.  A.  F.  Scheldecker, 
Zamora,  Yolo  County,  Cal.  

FOR    SALE — ^Several    thousand    pounds  of 
strictly   pure  recleaned  Sudan  grass  seed 
grown  on  upland  without  any  Irrigation.  For 
price  and  quantity,  write  J.  K.  Schick,  Pro- 

berta,  Cal.  ^  

FOR  SALE — Direct  from  producer,  new  crop 
alfalfa  seed:  test  shows  this  seed  free  from 
dodder.     Address  A.  V.  Cain,  R.  F.   D.  1. 

Arbuckle,  Cal.  

MR.    ALFALFA    GROWER — If    you  want 
good  seed  at  the  lowest  price,  write  me 
for  samples  and  prices.     Smooth  Peruvian 
a  specialty.    O.  C.  Nordahl.  Bard.  Cal^  

 HELP  WANTED^  

THOUSANDS  GOVERNMENT  JOBS  NOW 
open  to  men-women;  $100  month.  Com- 
mon education  sufficient.  Vacations.  Short 
liours  Rapid  promotion.  Write  immediately 
for  free  list  of  positions.  FRANKLIN  iNSTI- 

TUTE.  Dept.  L186,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  

WANTED— EXPERIENCED  ME.V  WITH 
iiorses  and  tools  to  take  cmitract  to  cul- 
tivate and  Irrigate  fig  orchards  near  Fresno. 
Fifty  to  four  hundred  at-res.  One.  two  and 
three-year  contracts.  Write  J.  C.  FORKNER, 

312  Cory  Bldg.,  Fresno,  Cal.  

HOME  ON   FARM,   1  OT  2  school  boys.  12 
vears.     Chores  part   payment.     620  Call 
ni'dg.,  San  Francisco.  Box  713. 


SITUATIONS  \yANTED.  ^ 

ETXPERT     MILKING     MACHINE  OPER- 
ator.  dairyman,   married,   wants  position; 
state   wages,   duties,   living   conditions.  E. 
Bryant.  Escalon.  Cal. 

PARTNER  WANTED 

MUST  HAVE  PARTNER  IN  BIO  ORCHARD. 
ALPHA  UNDERWOOD.  Dufur.  Oregon. 

REAL  ESTATE— S^ale  or^ Exchange 

BEiST  LITTLE  APPLE  ORCHARD  In 
Rogue  River  Valley,  Southern  Oregon. 
Last  three  crops  sold  for  $6700.  Located 
Inside  Ashland;  best  residence  city  on  coast 
Price  $7600.  Trade  for  farm  land.  O.  H. 
Barnhlll,  owner,  Los  Angeles,  general  de- 
livery  

120-ACRE     FOOTHILL     RANCH     for  sale 
cheap  or  trade   for   good   Angora  goats: 
place  equipped  with  a  good  irrigating  plant. 
Apply  to  Orchard  and  Farm.  Box  809. 

^^hxecttoiTXgenci^ 

KNOX— Spreckles  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 
Debts  collected  everywhere;  no  charge  un- 
less successful. 


NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

$1000  per  acre  grcrwing  the  ALTON  IM- 
PROVED RED  RASPBERRY;  pamphlet 
free.  Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crops 
from  26  to  40  per  cent;  grow  from  200  to 
600  bushels  of  potatoes.  300  to  600  bushels 
of  onions.  30  to  60  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre;  all  other  crops  In  proportion.  My  free 
booklet  tells  you  how.  H.  A.  Plnegar. 
Wellington,  Utsh.  

BERRY  PLANTS  at  wholesale  prices:  black- 
berries, raspberries,  loganberries,  dewber- 
ries, strawberries,  gooseiietrles,  currants, 
grapes,  rhubarb  and  asparagua  Write  for 
price  list.  Rosrcroft  Nursery  and  Fmit 
Farms,  Sumner,  Wash. 

100,000  SOUR  ORANGE  SEED,  bed  trees, 
60,000  sweet.  Choice  new  stock;  tress 
lined  out  next  spring,  sure  to  hit  a  high 
market.  Better  plant  at  least  a  few  thou- 
sand. East  Colorado  st.  and  Berkeley  ave. , 
Pasadena,  Cal.     Southland  Nurseries.  

BEST  CITRUS  TREES  grown  from  the  best 
buds,  from  the  best  bearing  trees  In  the 
famous  East  Wbittier  district.  Thousands 
for  1918  planting.  R.  R  Morris  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Whittier,  Cal.  

BARTLETT  AND  OTHER  PEAR  TREBa 
Standard  and  Petite  prunes,  apples,  cher- 
ries, etc.  Save  40  per  cent  to  50  per  osnL 
No  agents.  Lafayette  Nursery  Co.,  Lafayette, 
Oregon.  

PLANT  RHUBARB  .NOW — 12  plants  furnish 
all  sauce  and  pies  for  big  family  free;  8 
plants,  $1;  one  acre  has  produced  $1100  first 
year.     A.   M.   Jones,  1268  Cahuenga  street, 

Hollywood.  Calif.  

RHUBARB — $1127  from  one  acre.     A  crop 
every  month  of  the  year.    Write  to  me  and 
I  will  tell   you   how  you   ran   do  as  well. 
J.  M.  Stone,  Lodl.  Cal.    Route  4.  

FIG  TREES — Thrifty,  large  Callmyrnas  and 

Capris.  Correspondence  Invited.  C.  A. 
Nelson,  Exeter,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— FRENCH  MAYETTE  and  Payne 
walnut  grafting  scions.  6c  foot.  Bowman- 
Kuhn  Ranch.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

"OOI.DEN  POTLATCH"  OR  "FULL  DIN- 
NER" (Buah)  Pea:  "beefgteak  substi- 
tute."  some  claim;  largest,  tendereat,  rre«n- 
est,  sweetest.  Rlpa  peas,  soaked,  properly 
prepared,  equal  "canned"  product  for  table. 
Prolific,  hardy.  Only  guaranteed  Coaat  sup- 
ply (limited).  Packets  only,  lOc;  dozen,  $1. 
Earliest  ripening  beans.  E.  E.  Martin,  guar- 
anteeing  seedsman,    B — 4,    Bangor,  Wash. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLAsNTS — Klondyke.  Ever- 
bearing gold  dollars.     Low  prices.     J.  W. 
VInacke.  Canby,  Oregon. 

LIVESTOCK— Miscellaneous 

100  HEAD  WELL-BROKEN  HOR8ES  ami 
mares,  weighing  1000  to  1600  pounds;  all 
kinds  of  harness,  double  waKons.  dump  wag- 
ons and  lumber  wagons.  G.  Ltndauer,  122 
Clara  street,  near  Fourth  and  Fotsom  streets. 
San  Francisco. 

LIVESTOCK— Holsteing 

FOR  BALE  —  Pure  bred    Holntelne,  heifers. 

cows  and  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  Our 
herd   ts  free  from   tube rcu lost s,  and  all  our 
mature  cowe  have  ofTlclal  milk  and  butter 
records.     Our   herd   sire   l.**   'Supreme  Qllsta 
Pletje,  "King  of  the  High  Testers."    Ws  spe- 
cialize In  production  at  the  pall  and  alao  Id 
individuality.    This  herd  is  nUlking  more  per 
cow  In  our  barn  than  any   herd   we  taav* 
heard  of  In  California.    Write  for  prices. 
BONITA   STOCK  FARM, 
Sacramento  Bank  Building. 
Sacramento.  California. 

ARE  TOU  READY  to  stnrt  the  hog  game 
right.  If  so,  visit  the  Kings  County  Pol- 
and China  Breeders'  sale  at  Hanford.  Feb 
20th.  Twenty  sows  that  Vlll  please  any- 
one will  be  consigned  by  Bernstein's  Ranch. 
W.  Bernstein,  prop.  

HEWITTS  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHl.N'AS— 
Bred  sows  and   gllu.    Hewitt  &  Hewitt. 
Dixon.  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Ber^kshireg 

HIGH  CLASS  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PlOfl,  1 
to  4  mos.  old.  grandsons  of  Star  Lsftder 
Grand  Champion  San  Francisco  Exposition, 
twenty  dollars  each.  C.  V.  Holder,  Llnoe. 
Cal.      San  Luis  Obispo  Co. 

WATER  PIPE  TESTED  end  OHARANTEED 
You  take  no  chances  when  you  purchase 
our  TESTED  and  GUARANTEED  pips,  eas- 
ing, valves,  fittings,  etc.  I'ACIFMC  PIPE  CO.. 


!01  Howard  st. 
llshed  190<. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.  Cstab- 


PARCEL  POST 


CO-OPERATION    (NOT    OPERATED  FOB 
PROFIT)  reduces  living  expenses.  Particu- 
lars and  catalog  from  Co-Operatlve  I  ssyiis. 
Commercial   St..  San  Francisco. 

[^^^^^^^^DRUGLESSJC^^ 

BE  A  CHIROPRACTIC  DO<  TOR— 7000  now 
practicing:  new  druglsss  method  of  curing 
and  preventing  dls«s«e.    Catalogue  frea.  L. 
A.  College  of  Chiropractic,  til  &  Bill,  U  A 
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POULTRY 


Big  Profit  Now  Raisiog 
Oyr200=2'P0 
Egg  Utility 


Or   Prize  Leghorn  a, 
Wyandottes,  Minorcas, 
Reds,  Anconas, 
tons,  Brahmas. 

Thousands  of 
eggs  weekly,  re- 
duced price  February. 
Laying  pullets,  hens.  Males,  halt  price. 
Many  repeat  orders  year  after  year.  Hun- 
dreds of  customers  making  money.  One 
cleared  J305  on  48  hens,  another  »617  on 
110  last  year. 

C.  BEESON. 

148  North  Chester  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Hoganlzed  Stock. 
White   Leghornfl,  Anconas 
and  White  Hccln. 

THE   MAN  WITH 
THE  GOODS." 


Boi   1,   East  and  Qrand 
Are.,   Pomona.  Cal. 


QUALITY  BRED  CHICKS — Thoroughbred 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  bred  to  lay;  not 
simply  chicks,  but  stock  that  lays  and  pays. 
I  hatch  from  my  own  yards  exclusively — 
1500  to  anyone  that  can  prove  otherwise. 
My  ideal  stone  hatchery  enables  me  to 
hatch  perfect  chicks  during  extreme  tem- 
peratures; and  all  my  chicks  are  shipped 
In  the  Dobbel  Safety  Boxes,  which  insure 
proper  ventilation  and  safe  delivery.  Quality 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  tor  my 
folder.  P.  W.  Dobbel,  Bueha  Vista  Poultry 
Tards,  Box  173-0,  Sonoma,  Cal. 

GERMAIN'S 
•  FREE  1918  POULTRY  CATALOG. 
Send  in  your  name  today  for  our  big 
free  1918  Poultry  Catalog  which  will  soon 
be  off  the  press.  It's  bigger  and  better 
than  ever  this  year.  Contains  complete  in- 
formation about  foods  and  remedies  for 
poultry,  rabbits,  pet  stock,  etc. 

GERMAIN  SEED  &  PLANT  CO 
32S-328-330  So.   Main  St. 
10998.  Los   Angeles.  Main  998. 


WEAVER'S  "BESGRADE"  B.  C  REDS— 
Blue  ribbon  winners  at  Riverside.  San 
Bernardino  and  Los  Angeles  shows.  Breed- 
ing yards  (8  pullets)  at  Los  Angeles  show 
laid  60  eggs  during  show.  All  pens  Hogan- 
lzed 215  to  265.  Eggs  »3  to  (5  a  setting. 
E.  A.  Weaver.  835  West  69th  Place,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES  and  Buff  Orpingtons 
At  I.os  Angeles  Show  I  won  on  Buff 
JVyandottci,  1st  cock,  ist  and  2nd  cockerel, 
Ist  end  2nd  hen.  1st  and  2nd  pullet.  Ist  pen 
A  handsome  cup  for  beat  display.  Please 
write  your  wants. 

W   O.  JOHNSON. 
1817  Summit  Ave.  Pasadena,  Cal. 

R.   I.  RED  BABY  CHIX, 
My  Specialty. 
Heavy  layers  mated    to    produce  heavy 
layers.    Several  breeds.    Order  in  advance 
Denton  Poultry  Yards, 
Campbell, 
 California. 

BABY  CHICKS— All  good,  strong  young- 
»/i "S;  e^ery  week.  White,  Brown 

R^^i,o  L.  ^^'^'"'.T'^'  ^-  I-  '^e<>''.  Barred 
Rocks  Black  MInorcas,  Anconas.  Also 
hatching  eggs.  Write  for  circular.  J.  H. 
ci"iif   '  '^"'"P''*"  Poultry  Ranch.  Campbell, 

FREE  BABY  CHICKS  CATALOG.  66  pages 
described  In  detail  BABY  CHICKS,  hatch^ 
w»  h  Ta"'"'"^'^'''  •"■"oders.  and  supplies. 

We  hatch  19  varieties  of  stock.  Our  prices 

%iT  °nA-R7''*X}'^J°^''y-  LARG- 
EST BABY  CHICK  DEALERS.  Pioneer 
Hatchery.  320  S  Spring..  Los  Angeles  Ca!ff 
S.  C.  BLACK  AND  BROWN  Leghorns  ex- 
clusively.    The  premier  egg  strain  Ive^- 

SS.'"orTg"o':"" 

''^7/''hI"/  »'^TCHERY-Can  ship  d'ay- 
Whv       "h'  '°  '■eache^  ">  three  davs. 

Why  not  have  he  best?  We  challenge  the 
hen     Free  circular.    L.  W.  Clark,  Petaluma! 


F^?. ^\.9-  '"a-l  Reds. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from     heavy  lavlni 
Settings.  tl.SO  to  13.00  Pe^ 
Ogden,   1940  82nd  ave.,   Oakland,  Cal. 

RHODE  Island  Red  eggs  tor 
.t^,.J'"""*\.  'L"""  heavy-laying  thoroughbred 
iK  rfL.f '^"^  ""^  CO"""-;  »1  75  for 
Box  484.  Berkeley.  Calif,  •  i. 


FOR  SALE— EGGS  THAT    WILL  HATCH 
wonderful   layers.     From   160  to   '92  egg 
nZZ^i't,  mating  co-ckert?!" 

nJil  "  *I-  P''''  '"O  J8  50,   $12  120 

Order  early.  Egland  Ranch,  Newhall,  Cailf: 

HATCHING  EGGS  A.VD  CHICKS  from  eighty 
2-year.old  thornughbred  White  Leghorns^ 
M^""Jf*v^  °'  '<""■  hundred;  eggs' 

i^,.''^'';v  hundred.     D.  Clayton 

Route  C.  Modesto.  Cal.  aj'iuu, 

""m^^,,  Bf?OK-"CHICKENS  from  Shell  To 
P-tVi       •  r.°?  application  to  Coulson  Co., 

^i'l?  ""Oa  from  trap-nested 

stock.  »I.5n  per  15;  tti  per  100;  baby  chicks. 
H.  Tarratt.  Corning.  Cal. 

TRAPNESTED- White  and  Buff  Leghorns; 

rl"J'*'""^*"5  layers.     Eggs,  chicks 
atock.    Arthur  H.  Schroeder,  Mayfleld,  Cal. 


POULTRY— ContinuetJ 


BABY  CHICKS 

Anronai.  (14  per  100; 
Barred  Rocks.  {15;  Black 
Minorcas.  $16;  Brown 
I-fBhoma,  $12;  Buff  Leg- 
homj.  $14;  R.  I.  Bills. 
$14:  White  Mlnorcaa.  $19; 
Huff  Orpingtons,  $19; 
Wilte  Orpingtons  No.  1, 
$30;  No.  2.  $19;  White 
Rocks,  $19;  White  Wyan- 
dottes, $19;  Quality  White 
I-eghoms.  $12;  Utility 
White   Leghorns,  $10. 

Write  for  prices  on  small 
lots  and  special  prices  on 
large  lota.  These  breeds 
hatching  every  week.  Or- 
d'er     direct     from  these 

above  breeds.    Write  for  ^"^ 

D.  E.  DOKE 

743  8.  Lo«  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


?„r^'^'?,*L"'l'*^^"  with  White  Leg- 

horn  chicks  from  guaranteed  heavy  laying 
lil^t^^  ""o"able  prices.    Big  mirnev 

miJ^^hJ^A'^''*"?  ^8^S8.    White  Leghorns 

make  broilers  In  ten  weeks;  pullets  lay  at 
five  months.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery 
or  all  chicks  to  destination.  Shipped  safely 
anywhere  west  of  the  Rockies.  No  money  in 
advance ;  pay  on  delivery.  Special  prices  on 
500  and  1000  lots.  Finest  hatchery  In  the 
world.  Established  over  twenty  years.  For 
further  information  write  Must  Hatch  Incu- 
bator  Co.,  405  Seventh  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal 


BARRED    PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Cockerels.' 

line  husiiy  fellows  for  breeding;  hens  and 
pullets  that  are  wonderful  layers;  bred  from 
champion  prize  winners  at  California's  lead- 
ing shows.  It  it's  Barred  Rocks  you  want 
get  in  touch  with  me  right  away.  I  have 
bred  them  exclusively  for  nineteen  years. 
Yes,  we  are  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs.  Write  tor  catalog.  Vodden's  Rockery, 
Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

SPRING  CHICKS— We  are  booking  orders 
now.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns;  only  selected 
and  fully  matured  stock  that  Is  bred  to  lay 
used  in  the  breeding  pens,  which  assures 
strong  and  vigorous  chicks;  $12.50  per  JOO; 
$110  per  1000.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  ElUter. 
Cal,,  Route  A.   

GAPE  CURE  AND  WHITE  DIARRHOEA 
cure: — National  Gape  Cure  Company 
manufactures  and  sells  nothing  but  Gape 
Cure  and  White  Diarrhoea  Cure.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. 26  cents  each.  Liberal  terms  to 
agents.  Send  for  literature.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Hardin.  Mgr..  Brandenburg.  Ky. 

ANCONALAND — Anconas  pay  with  hlgh- 
prlced  feed.  High-scoring,  pure-bred  An- 
cona  cockerels  for  sale.  Booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks,  hatched  on  ranch.  Order 
now  and  get  them  when  you  want  them. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Prices  reasonable.  W. 
J.  Stone,  341  N.  Branch  Blvd.,  Glendale,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — We  guarantee  full  count  of 
live  chicks  that  will  please  you.  We  hatch 
from  heavy  layers  selected  by  the  Hogan 
system.  Thoroughbred  White  Leghorns  ex- 
clusively. Reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
price  list  and  book  your  order  earlv.  White 
Leghorn  Hatchery  Co..  Pomona.  Cal. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM— White  Leghorn 
Specialists.  Established  1903.  We  are  now 
booking  orders  for  1918  delivery  of  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  from  our  bred-to-lay 
stock.  We  also  have  some  fine  breeding 
cockerels  for  sale.  Our  prices  are  right. 
W.  C.  Smith.  Prop..  Corning.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  from  my  carefully  selected 
thoroughbred  flock  of  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns. $12.00  per  100.  $110.00  per  1000.  only 
eggs  from  my  own  fully  matured  hens  used 
In  my  Incubators.  Correspondence  solicited. 
J.  R.  Helnrlch  Poultry  Yards,  Arroyo  Grande. 
California.  

HATCHING  EGGS — S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
"Bred-to-Lay"  —  Hoganlzed  birds  from 
Pine  Tree  strain;  fertility  guaranteed.  Eight 
years  established  and  still  growing.  Ad- 
dress Pine  Tree  Farm  "A,"  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

BUFF     ORPINGTON     matured  cockerels. 

$3.60.  Eggs.  $2  setting  (no  hundreds). 
Runner  duck  eggs,  $1.60.  Glendale,  Flem- 
ing Ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


10,000  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS  every 
21  days,  $12.60  per  100.  $60  per  600.  Extra 
choice  stock.    Send  me  your  order  now.  A. 
G.  Rowe.  Inglewood.  Calif.  

TUPMAN  POULTRY  FARM  Is  now  booking 
orders  for  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs 
from  their  2,  3  and  4-year-old  hens.  Tup- 
man  Po\iltry  Farm,  Ceres,  Cal.   


BLUE  A.NDALUSIAN,   Blue  Orpington  and 
Sheppard's  Ancona  eggs.     Write  for  cir- 
cular. J.  R.  Huddleston,  342  Edgeware  Road, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CHIX — Ruff,    Brown    and    White  leghorns 
(Barron      Strain).      Anconas.  Minorcas. 
Barred  Rocks.  Reds.  Orpingtons  and  Silver 
Camplnes.     Enoch   C!rews.   Seahrlght.  Cal. 

BUFF     ORPINGTONS.       BUFF  DUCKS. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS.  Hatf-liing 
eggs;  baby  atock;  mating  list.  The  Ferris 
Ranch.  R,  2.  Box  A,  Pomona,  Calif.  

"EASTMAN'S     Bred-to-Lay"  Hoganlzed. 

trnpnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
SPRING  CHICKS.  Eggs.  Fairmead  Poul- 
try  Farm,  Fnirmead,  Cal.  

BLACK   MINORCA   EGGS — Pure  McConnel 
strain;  average  of  pen,  204  males  from  210 
eggs.    Hens,  $2  per  16.    S.  Tarratt,  Corning, 
Cal.  

S.  C.  R.  I,  EGGS,  $1.50  setting.  Hewitt  4 
Hewitt.  Dixon.  Cal.   

FOR  SALE — One  pair  of  mated  white 
guineas.  $5.    A.  Ross.  R.  1,  RIpon,  Cal. 

FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE — One  10-Inch  Byron  Jackson  cen- 
trifugal   pump,    like   new;    will  sacrifice. 
Stuart  S.  Smith,  £25  Market  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


POULTRY. 


BABY  CHinfS— 
BABY  DUCKS- 
BABY  OKESE— 
BABY -TURKEYS— 
All     popular  varletle*. 
Our  chicks  are  supplied 
by    experienced  hatchers 
and   reliable   breeders.    Adependable  supply  of  the 
very   best.     We  ship  everywhere. 

Specialists  in  high-clsss  poultry,  pigeons,  bantams, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys.  Guineas,  pheasants,  peafowl, 
rabbits,  dogs.  cats.  Guinea  pigs,  canaries  parrots 
and  pets  of  all  kinds.  Our  facilities  and  experience 
enable  us  to  supply  most  any  requirement.  C^one- 
spondence  invited. 

We  buy,  ftell  and  exrhange, 
EVEBYTHINO    IX  HAIR.   FtTR   AND  FEATHERS. 
FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE, 
640  South  Main  St. 


COiiDcks 


White  Leghorns  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks;  hatching  eggs  for  sale;  you  may  find 
equal,  but  there  is  no  better  stock  than  ours; 
pay  us  a  visit  or  write  us;  we  have  some- 
thing new;  most  important  for  people  who 
are  In  earnest  and  out  for  success. 

TOYON  FARMS 
LOS  ALTOS,  CAL. 

Mention    Poultry  Department. 

DON'T  DELAY  In  booking  your  baby  chick 
orders  or  ypu'll  get  left.  Quality  chicks  at 
reasonable  prices.  Our  popular  breeds: 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas.  Anconas. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Best  of  breed- 
ing stock;  an  ideal  hatchery,  and  chicks 
when  promised.  Why  not  send  for  our  cir- 
cular? Mission  Hatchery,  Campbell,  Cal., 
Box  7.  

ORDER  NOW  PURE  BRED  WHITE  LEG- 
HORN chicks,  16c  until  March  15.  then 
12c;  eggs.  $1,00  per  16,  $2.00  per  30,  $6.00 
per  100.  Big  plant;  hest  strains  foundation 
stock;  thousands  of  breeders;  20,000  feet 
under  root;  green  feed  and  fresh-cut  bone 
fed  dally.  Remember,  the  chick  or  egg 
cost  is  small  compared  to  the  feed  cost,  so 
get  the  best.  Catalogue  free.  Newton  Poul- 
try Farm,  Dept.  6.  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

PENN'S  QUALITY  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS  —  A  WESTERN-BRED  STRAIN 
that  won  In  the  world's  competition  at  the 
PANAMA  -  PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION,  both  In  utility  and  exhibition 
classes.  Correctly  bred  Rocks.  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  Free  catalogue.  Golden 
Rule  Poultry  Farm.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  Anconas,  White 
Minorcas  and  White  Leghorns.  Baby  chicks 
after  February  1st.  No  better  all-around 
stock,  live  and  let  live  prices.  Hoilway 
Poultry  Yards.  1435  Svcanvore  Ave.,  Glen- 
dale, Cal.  Phone  682-M. 

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD— 
Baby  chirks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns,  settings.  100,  1000  hatched 
right  In  our  $60,000  brick  and  concrete 
hatchery  from  our  quality  heavy  layers; 
reasonable  prices;  stock  hatching  eggs.  Peb- 
bleside  Poultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale,  California. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  280-EGG 
STRAIN — Baby  ducks.  $20  per  100,  Eggs, 
$6  per  100.  Rock  sand  Reds.  $15  per  100. 
Incubator,  300-egg,  $8.00.  Expert  hatcher 
will  hatch  and  raise  every  variety  of  poul- 
try on  shares.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Box  615,  Inglewood,  Cal.  

RIGHT  CHICKS.  RIGHT  PRICES — 18  va- 
rieties. Best  thoroughbred  stock.  Strong,, 
sturdy,  livable  chicks.  State  Breed.  Quan- 
tity, Time  of  Delivery.  No  grown  stock  for 
sale.  Fresno-Petaluma  Hatchery,  Fresno,  Cal. 

BABY  CHIX — From  2-year-oId  stock — An- 
conas, "R.  I.  Reds,  $15  per  100;  White  Leg- 
horns, $12  per  100.  Eggs  for  hatching,  A. 
B.  Chamberlln,  Box  189,  Route  2,  San  Jose, 
Cal.  

RHODE   ISLAND   REDS,   Lester  Tompkins 
strain;  noted  winners;  exoentionally  heavy 
layers;  mating  list  free.     Albert  Sly,  1642 
Middleton  Place.  Los  Angeles. 


BOWEN'S  FAMOUS  WHITE  MINORCA  eggs 
for  hatching  from  prize  winners;  stock  for 
sale.    T.  H,  Bowen.  Box  276.  Santa  Ana.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns) — Shipped 
on  nnproval   before  remitting.     No  weak 
ones    charged    tor.      Schellville  Hatchery, 
Schellvllle.  Cnl.  

ANDALUSIANS — I  have  some  fine  cockerels 
for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.     Dan  Cal- 
breath.  Monmouth.  Oregon. 

"geese' 

TOULOUSE    GEESE;    hatching    eggs,  25c 
each;  $2.60  dozen.     White  Muscovy  duck 
eggs.  $1.50  dozen,    H,  P.  Both,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
1,  Box  238,  Oakland.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Toulouse  breeding  geese.  Ad- 
dress D.  Kalhnugh,  Dunsmulr.  Cal. 

DUCKS 

FOR     .SALE— French     Rowen     drakes.  I. 
Ralley,   1312  Peralta  Ave..  Berkeley,  Cal. 

MEDICAL 

LAIy  B0CfM 

AUGUSTA   STONE,   M,  D,. 
Physician  and  Surgeon. 
634  SECURITY  BLDG. 
Cor.  Bth  and  Snring  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Phones — Main  6396,  Wllshire  891. 
Can  accommodate  a  few  patients  In  her 

private  home. 
Office  hours,  10  to  5,  except  Saturdays, 
and  Sundays  by  appointment  only. 


TURKEYS. 

GOLD   NUGGET  STRAIN   GIANT  BRON2B 

TURKEYS  again  prove  their  superiority  by 
winning  at  three  great  shows,  California 
State  Fair,  1917;  Texas  Stale  Fair.  1917;  Los 
Angeles,  January,  1918,  Gold  Special  Sweep- 
stakes at  all  three  shows.  Each  Judge  pro- 
Dounced  them  the  best  In  the  show,  all 
breeds  competing. 

Remember.  It  was  the  Gold  Nugget  Strain 
that  won  at  America's  Greatest  Turkey'Show. 
World's  Fair.  San  Francisco,  three  prizes 
on  four  entries. 

Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically 
the  same  cost  as  small  ones.  My  Toms  will 
give  you  an  increased  weight  of  five  pounds 
the  first  year.  Either  stock  or  eggs  will  give 
you  vitality,  size  and  beauty.  Address  all 
communications   to   J.    Will   Blackman.  607 

East  Third  street.  Los  Angeles.  Cal,  

BRO.\'ZE,        BLACK.        N  AR  R  AGANSETT, 

White,  Slate,  Bourbon  Red  and  Bull 
breeding  turkeys.  From  the  finest  flocks  In 
America.  Prize  winners  at  the  leading 
shows.  Special  prices  until  Dec.  1.  Any 
sized  orders  filled.  Write  immediately  tor 
prices.    F.  A.  Clark,  Freeport.  Ohio,  


BOURBON   RED  TURKEYS — Fine  stock; 

dark  rich  color.  My  breeding  Tom  weighs 
36  pounds;  Imported  from  the  highest  class 
Eastern  breeder.  Albert  B.  Balmer,  Alham- 
bra  Valley.  Martinez.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs. 

$2.00  per  setting  of  12.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ra»- 
dall,  Box  27.  Shawmut.  Tuolumne  County, 

Calif.  

FOR  SALE— Bourbon  Red  and  White  Hol- 
land turkeys  and  pearl  guineas.  B.  A-  Mc- 
Kinley.  Ukiah,  Cal,,  R.  D,  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  Eg^, 
also  Collie  Dogs.    John  G.  Mee,  St.  Helena, 
California.  

GIANT    BRONZE  TURKEYS  AND  EGGS; 

choice  breeding  stock.  .  M.  M.  Relman, 
Planada,  Callt. 


RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 


"SCIENTIFIC    FUR  FARMING." 

A  profitable,  spare-time  business, 
good  for  $1500  per  year  and  more. 

RAISE    STOCK    FOR  US — We 
buy  all  you  raise.     We  pay  you 
the  highest  market  prices  and  fur- 
nish perfect  breeding  stock.  GO 
INTO     BUSINESS     FOR  YOUR- 
SELF.    Our  booklet,  details  and 
contract  mailed  for  10  cents. 
Dept.  X. 
LOS  ANGELES   FUR  FARM, 
2669  N.  Griffin  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  US— Good  profit* 
We  furnish  stock  and  buy  back  all  that 
you  raise  for  $2  each.  We  have  a  market 
for  thousands  of  rabbits.  Our  proposition 
strictly  on  the  square.  Send  25c  tor  our 
book  on  rabbit  culture,  our  proposition  In 
full  and  catalog  of  rabbit  supplies.  Gil- 
more's  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa  Barbara,  Col. 
(The  Rabbit  Farm  of  International  Keputa- 
tlon.)  

THE  "TWENTIETH  CENTURY  RABBIT 
GUIDE"  by  E.  A.  Samuelson,  a  rabbit 
breeder  for  12  years,  gives  the  very  Informa- 
tion you  need.  Illustrated.  Satisfies.  Price 
60c.  Free  circular.  Sanford's  Pet  Stock 
Farm,   3732   Mldvale   Ave.,   Oakland,  Callt 

ARMSTRONG'S     NEW      ZEALAND  RED 
RABBITS.     Improve  your  stock  with  a 
good,   healthy  buck;     prices     right.  Arm- 
strong's Rabbet  Yards,  Petaluma.  Calif. 

PIGEONS — Belgian     Carneaux     and  Giant 
Homers.     Young  birds  and  fast  breeders. 
B.    B.    Julian,    1606    C   street,  Sacramento, 
California. 


QUALITY  FIRST — Satisfaction  always.  Sln- 
nott's   Rabbitry.     Breeder    of  pedigreed 
Belgian  hares.     Trinity  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


MONEY  IN  RABBITS.    Raise  rabbits  for  us. 

Will  pay  $6  per  pair.  Send  stamp  for 
reply.     H.  E.  Gibson  Co.,  Arcadia.  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE 

CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs  from  selected 
Hoganlzed  stock.  White  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns, Buff  Mlnorcaa,  B.  P.  Rocks.  U 
Brahmas.  Raspberry  and  blackberry  plants, 
$4  a  hundred.     S.  Martina,  R.   2,  Box  627, 

Santa  Cruz.  Calif.  

THOROUGHBRED  dogs,  cats,  singing  can- 
aries for  sale.  Prize  dogs  and  cats  at 
stud.  Prices  reasonable.  Sanitary  Boarding 
Kennels.  4028  Grove  st..  Piedmont  7602.  Oak- 
Innd.  Cal.  

WALNUTS  DIRECT,  20c  lb.,  prepaid  any- 
where. Walnut  meats.  35c  lb.  Early  seed 
potatoes,  onion  sets    and     garllo.  Ernest 
VInce,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"PURPLE  PERFECTION"  POTATO — Salad- 
specialty;  solid  purple  skin,  white  fleshed; 
super-earlv.  resists  ordinary  frosts;  demands 
CONTINUOUS  GROWTH,  assuring  two 
prolific  crops  in  mild  climates;  avoids 
"keeping-over"  worries.  Sample  Iflc.  pound 
35c,  three  pounds  90c.  E.  V.  Martin.  Guar- 
anteeing Seedsman,  B — 4,  Bangor,  Wash. 

""^liinSCELLArrEOUS^^a^ 

OLD  FALSR  TEETH  WANTED.    The  older 
the  better.     We  pay   up   to   $20   per  set. 
Cosh  sent  by  return  mall.     Mall  to  O.  Ran- 
dolph. Henr.''t  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 

cataxogsTbooksTboo^ 

FREE  48  page  catalog  now  ready  descrlblnr 
in  detail  "Pioneer"  Incubators,  used  by 
48  Western  Hatcheries,  let  us  send  you  a 
list  of  tjserfl.  The  prlcps  nre  low.  It's  guar- 
anteed to  be  the  hiehest  class  hot  water 
Incubator  manufactured  In  America.  We 
ship  on  approval.  Pioneer  Hatchery,  S20 
S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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ORCHARD   AND  FAR* 


LIVESTOCK— Chester  Whites 


THK  I-RESENT  SUPPLY  OF  HOGS  IS  25 
per  cent  below  normal.  The  1918  output 
will  be  even  less:  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
farmer  to  Increase  tlie  meat  supply  and 
help  out  the  Food  Administration.  The  Bllll- 
ken  Brand  of  Chester  Whites  will  help  ymi 
do  this.  They  are  of  the  easy  feeding,  mellow 
type,  that  mature  early  and  show  a  suer 
proflt  on  the  Investment.  Write  your  wants 
and  let  me  quote  vou  prices  that  will  enable 
you  to  help  along  the  good  work.  Don't 
think  It  over— do  It  today.  C.  B.  CUNNING- 
HAM, Mills.  California. 


AUTO  TRAILERS 


LIVESTOCK— Poland  Chinas 

REGISTERED    Poland-China   awiqe.  wean- 
ling piga  of  both  sexes.    J.  H.  Cook,  Para- 
dise, Cal. 

LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jerseys 

DUROC-JBKSBT  HOGS  of  guaranteed  br«e3- 
Ing.     Pigs,   lib   up;   sired   by   State  Fair 
prize  winner,    H,  G.  Boudler.  Napa. 

LIVESTOCK— Sheep.   Milch  Goats 


TOGQENBURO     GOATS— Edwin  Prltchett, 
Mojave,  Cal.    Enclose  stamp. 

LIVESTOCK— Holsteins 


A    GOOD   START — Five    rp»ixtered  Hols'»ln 
cows,  freshen  early,   tSSO  on  tralB.  B«x 
186,  Bandon,  Coos  County,  Oregom. 


LIVESTOCK 


RAISING   CALVES  WITHOUT   MILK  with 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal.    Write  for  partic- 
ulars to  Conlson  Co.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


LUMBER— Building  Material 


Direct  From  Factory.   Sits  MMdlpman'i  Profit. 
NONE  nKTTKR  .MAI>K 
I  ply.  11.10:  2  ply.  tl.35;  3  ply.  tl.Ti 

Per  Roll. 

ANOEI.IIS   ROOFING    ANR    PAPER  CO. 
I'Imno:  Hroadwsy  5401— F1381. 
7S»  B.  San  Pe<lro  Rt.  Loa  Angeles.  Cat. 

EVKRYTHLVG  FOR  THE  BtTLDER — All 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  material: 
doors,  windows  lumber,  shlnjrles.  corrugated 
Iron,  cement  travs  nt  the  lowest  prices:  send 
list  and  get  estimate;  country  orders  and 
carload  lots  a  sp<>rlalty.  H.  McKevitt  *  Son. 
Wreckers.  1849  Mission  St.,  near  14th,  San 

Franciyco.  Cal.  

BUILDERS,  SAVE  H'MBER  MONET— New 
lumher,  110:  floorincr.  J18;  ru.itic,  116 
Complete  mill  and  lumber  lists  floured:  de- 
livered anywhere.  Swift  &  Co..  Mission  and 
10th   Rts..   San  Francisco. 


WATER  PIPE  AND  CASING 


ALL  sizes  of  pipe  and  screw  casing,  both 
new    and    second-hand,    dipped    and  un- 
dipped;  guaranteed.     Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Worl-s.  304  Howard  St..  San  Fr.inclsco. 

SELECTED   hand-made  pipe;    rails  of  all 
description.     Write   for  our   prices.  San 
Francisco  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

IMPLEMENTS     AND     RANCH  SUPPLIES. 

SAMPLES  and  slightly  used.  Four  floors. 
I^arge  stock.  L>iberal  credit.  Save  60  per 
cent  on  some.     .No  brandies. 

AR.N'OTT  *  COMPANY.  INC.. 
The  Yellow  Front.     Established  Hit. 
112-118    Soutii    Los    Angeles  St., 
Los   Angeles,  t:ai. 

FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 

U.  8.  LA.VD  CLEARING  OUTFITS;  pulls 
your  stumps,  piles  them  for  burning.  Iev«ls 
the  land.  Can  also  be  used  for  many  other 
purposes  around  tile  larm.  Send  for  booklet. 
L'.   S.   Iron    Works.  Seattle.  Wasli.  

WE  buy  and  sell  mactiinery  of  ail  kinds,  in- 
cluding  motors,    generators,    pumps,  trac- 
tors, other  larm  equipnienl;  write  lor  prices. 
M.  C,  Baker  &  Son,  6S6  Market,  San  Fran. 


ENGINES 


SEVERAL    NEW     AND    SLIGHTLY  USED 
ENGINES.     ARNOTT  &  CO.,  Implements, 
112  South  l.os  Aiife-eies  St.,  Loa  Angeles. 


MEDICAL 


VICTIMS  OF  DIABETES,  BRIGHT,  GALL, 
Kl<lney  and  Bladder  Stones— I  have  vital 
Information  for  you  concerning  ■  the  wonder- 
ful new  treatments.  Inquire  1921  SUTTER 
ST.,   Kan  Francisco. 


MUSIC — Musical  Instruments 


GOOD   TONED    VIOLIN    FOR    SALE— Free 
trial  at   my  expense      Easy   payments  If 
you    wish       Write    Miss    Bertha  MardIss, 
Route  6,  Rosedale,  Kan. 


2   and  4-wheeied 

AUIO  WRECKERS 

14S0  Central  Are..  Los  AiifelM. 


AUTO  STORAGE  BATTERIES 


WHY   NUT   BUY   the   best   stoiaga  baltory. 

especially  If  the  price  Is  lower/  '*TiTAN" 
General  Lead  Batteries  at  the  Ullve  bireet 
Electrical  Co..  iilu  S.  ullve  St.,  Los  Augelea, 
cal.    call  or  write. 

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES. 

DON'T    WASH    YOUR    CLOTHES   the  old 

way.  Cse  Cedar  wax  Easy-W  ash 
waahin^  25c>,  a  modern  miracle,  washday 
without  work.  Washes  any tiuni;  wusnabie. 
Satistacllon  or  money  back.  Write  lor  free 
sample  and  special  introUuctory  offer. 
Cedarwax  Co..  1123  8iory  Bldg.,  Lob  Anifeiea. 

TO  REDUCE  the  high  coat  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer.  Smith's 
Caeh  Store.  106  Clay  St.,  ban  Kranciaco. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


EVERYBODY  should  read  The  Qreat  Ex- 
change, story;  mail  order,  real  estate,  in- 
vestment and  general  Information  weekly: 
contains  ^0  to  40  pages  of  opportunities;  of- 
Ters.  plans,  secrets.  barKains.  canh  buyers, 
etc..  that  will  put  you  on  the  road  to  more 
money  making.  Your  name  printed  in  our 
opportunity  directory  and  a  special  2  months* 
Hubscriptlon  for  2dc.  Ad  rates  3c  per  word 
for  four  insertions.  Thousands  of  "live 
wires"  to  read  your  ad.  Address  The 
World's   Mirror,    Beaumont.  Texas. 

FARMER.  TOU  MUST  PAY  INCOME  TAX. 

which  has  come  to  stay.  You  will  be  under 
Government  Inspection  from  now  on.  Be 
prepared.  My  Farmers'  Account  Book  will 
meet  your  demand.  Large  book,  250  pages, 
good  for  20  years.  Direct  to  you  for  13.  Or- 
der  now.  L.  L.  SYPHERS.  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 

HOROSCOPES  sAenttflcally  written.  Your 
marriage,  beat  business,  probable  health 
shown.  Write  for  terms,  giving  time  of 
writing.  Robt.  R.  Hill.  2188  Sutter  St..  San 
FYan  Cisco. 

IS  PEACE  NEAR?  WOXDERFUI.  VISION. 

Strangest  prophecy  ever  foretold  by  trust- 
worthy woman.  Read,  be  surprised.  Send  20c. 
U.  1637  Pine  ave.,  L,ong  Beach.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS— For  Sale 


A.  LEVIN,  successor  to  Kelly  Machinery 
Co.  All  kinds  and  sizes  of  Pipe,  Engines. 
Boilers  Pulleys.  Shafting,  etc.  Good  sec- 
ond-hand Wire  Rope,  Manila  Rope  and 
Barb  Wire.  624  Mission  Road,  Ims  An- 
Kelea,  


SPLIT  REDWOOD  POSTS 
Any  size,  any  quantity.   Write  for  prices. 
W.  E.  Whltmore,  Cloverdale,  (  al. 


MISCELLANEOUS— Wanted 


SOIR  CLOVER  AND  MUSTARD  SEED 
WANTED — Cash  paid  for  any  quantity: 
mail  samples  on  which  we  will  quote.  Mer- 
cantile A  Warehouse  Co,,  6lh  and  Poplar 
Sts..  Oakland.  Cal. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENT  BOOK  SE.VT  FREE,  TELLI.VO 
how  we  protect  and  help  market  your  In- 
vention. Also  bulletins  llstinR  hun<lreds  in- 
ventions wanted  Send  sketches  for  free 
opinion.  LANCASTER  AND  ALLWI.NE.  447 
Ournv  Rldff..  WashinErton.   li.  C. 

PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured  thrnuKh 
us;  established  fifty  years.     Send  for  free 
booklet  on  "Patents."     Pacific  Coast  Patent 
Aprency,   Inc..  Stockton.  California. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS 

FREE  MAIL  CATALOGUE— Blue  flannel 
middy  blouses.  J3;  U.  S.  .Navy  flannel 
blouses.  Ja;  genuine  army  shoes.  $4.50;  send 
for  oiir  llluslrated  catalogues  of  suits,  army 
canteens,  khaki  suits,  campaign  hats,  cow- 
boy hats,  money  belts,  cartridge  belts,  tents 
and  hammocks.  Llebald  &  Co.,  217  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 


GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bougnt,  cash;  as- 
saying,  60c.     Pioneer  Assaying  Company, 
630  Market  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel,  San 
l''rancl8co,  Cal. 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 


10*    OFF   OR   CASH— Best   grades  paints, 
enamels       OAKLEY    PAINT    MFG,  CO., 
L«s  Angeles. 


The  Burglar  Who  Forgot 

By  Isaac  Anderson. 


AFTER  trying  all  the  doors  and 
windows  on  the  ground  floor 
and  finding  them  securely  lock- 
ed Mr.  William  Staples,  more  fam- 
iliarly known  as  Bill,  climbed  nimbly 
up  one  of  the  pillars  that  supported 
the  front  porch  and  entered  the 
house  through  a  second-story  win- 
dow, which  had  been  carelessly  left 
open. 

The  fact  that  it  was  not  in  his 
house  did  not  disturb  Bill  in  the 
least. 

The  night  was  dark  and  policemen 
were  scarce  in  the  suburb  where  he 
was  operating,  so  there  was  very  lit- 
tle danger  of  being  caught.  Besides, 
Bill  was  an  old  hand  at  burglary,  and 
never  expected  danger  until  it  came. 

The  window  through  which  he  had 
entered  opened  from  a  long  corridor 
with  doors  on  each  side. 

He  tried  the  first  door  to  the  left, 
and  finding  it  unlocked  opened  it 
softly. 

A  strong  smell  of  gas  came  in 
through  the  opening,  almost  knock- 
ing the  burglar  off  his  feet. 

"Hully  gee!"  said  Bill  under  his 
breath,  "Some  jay  must  have  blowed 
out  the  gas.  He'll  be  a  case  for  the 
coroner  if  I  don't  do  something  pretty 
quick." 

And  forgetting  all  about  the  plun- 
der he  had  come  to  seek  he  rushed 
into  the  room,  opened  a  window  and 
groped  about  until  he  found  the  gas 
jet,  which  he  made  haste  to  turn  off. 

Although  he  was  by  this  time 
almost  overcome  by  gas,  he  managed 
to  find  the  bed  and  carry  its  occupant 
out  into  the  corridor,  slamming  the 
ooor  of  the  room  behind  him  as  he 
went. 

He  had  scarcely  laid  his  inanimate 
burden  down  near  the  window  when 
he  heard  a  voice  behind  him  say, 
coolly  and  deliberately: 

"Hold  up  your  hands  or  you  are  a 
dead  man!" 

Bill  wheeled  round  quick  as  light- 
ning to  find  himself  face  to  face  with 
an  old  gentleman  in  pajamas,  who 
stood  in  an  open  doorway  leveling 
a  very  business-like  revolver  at  the 
intruder. 

The  hand  that  held  the  pistol  was 
as  steady  as  the  voice  that  had  called 
upon  him  to  surrender,  and  the  burg- 
lar lost  no  time  in  complying  with 
the  request. 

"Well,''  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"what  have  you  got  to  say  for  your- 
self?" 

"You'd  better  send  for  a  doctor," 
said  Bill,  suddenly  recovering  his  self- 
possession,  "if  you  want  to  save  the 
youn.g  lady's  life," 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  was 
the  sharp  rejoinder. 

"This  young  lady  here.  J  found 
her  in  that  room  with  the  gas 
turned  on.  and  she  may  be  dead  now 
for  all  T  know," 

The  old  gentleman  dropped  his  re- 
volver and  rushed  to  where  the  girl 
was  lying. 

"Get  some  water,  quick?"  he  com- 
manded, "in  my  room  there," 

Bill  hastened  to  obey  and  dashed 
the  water  in  the  girl's  face. 

She  gasped  and  soon  began  to  re- 
cover consciousness. 

By  this  time  the  whole  household 
was  alarmed.  One  of  the  servants 
was  sent  for  a  physician,  another  for 
restoratives  and  confusion  reigned 
everywhere. 

In  the  excitement  the  burglar  was 
completely  forgotten  and  might  easily 
h.ive  made  his  escape.  But  such  a 
thing  never  entered  Bill's  mind. 

Ir^  fact  he  had  forgotten  that  he 
was  a  burglar,  so  interested  "as  he 
in  the  fate  of  the  girl  he  had  rescued 

As  soon  as  his  daughter  was  out 


of  danger  the  old  gentleman  turned 
to  her  rescuer  and  said: 

"Now,  my  friend,  1  would  like  a 
few  words  with  you.  While  I  feel 
that  I  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  saving  my  daughter's  life,  still  I 
think  I  am  entitled  to  an  explanation 
as  to  your  presence  in  my  house  at 
this  time  of  night." 

"I  just  happened  to  be  passing  by," 
said  Bill,  "and  !  smelled  gas,  so  I 
thought  rJ  come  in  and  sec  if  I 
could  be  of  any  use." 

This  was  rather  a  lame  explanation, 
but  there  was  no  time  to  invent  a 
better  one. 

"Ah,  yes,"  remarked  the  old  gentle- 
man, "very  kind  of  you,  I'm  sure.  I 
presume  you  came  in  through  the 
window  instead  of  ringing  the  bell  be- 
cause you  didn't  want  to  disturb  our 
slumbers.  What's  that  sticking  out 
of  your  coat  pocket?" 

"That's  a  screwdriver,"  said  the 
burglar. 

"Looks  more  like  a  jimmy,"  replied 
his  cross-examiner. 

"Some  people  call  'em  that,"  ad- 
mitted the  owner  of  the  implement. 

"Do  they,  indeed?  Well,  of  course 
It  doesn't  matter.  'A  rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.' 
Have  you  ever  been  in  jail?" 

"No,  sir;  I  never  have." 

"Never  been  caught,  eh?  How  long 
have  you  been  at  this  business?" 

"About  three  years." 

"Of  course,  you  know  that  you  will 
surely  land  in  prison  sooner  or  later 
if  you  keep  at  it?" 

"Most  of  'em  do,"  said  Bill,  "and 
I  suppose  my  time  has  come  right 
now." 

"That  depends  entirely  upon  your- 
self," returned  the  other.  "I  am  will- 
ing to  give  you  a  chance  to  reform. 
How  would  you  like  to  be  night 
watchman  in  my  store?" 

"If  it's_  all  the  same  to  you,  sir," 
was  Bill's  reply.  "I'd  rather  have 
some  Other  kinti  of  a  job.  You  see, 
some  of  my  old  pals  might  try  to 
break  in  there  some  night,  antl  they 
know  so  much  about  me  that  I 
wouldn't  dare  arrest  them." 

"Very  true,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, "I  must  find  something  else  for 
you.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
horses?" 

"1  was  raised  on  a  farm,"  said  Bill 

"Very  well,  then;  I  shall  let  you 
drive  one  of  my  delivery  wagons,  and 
if  you  prove  faithful  1  may  find  some- 
thing better  for  you  later  on." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Bill 
Staples'  reformation.  A  decent  regard 
for  truth  compels  me  to  state  that 
he  did  not  marry  his  employer's 
daughter  and  become  a  member  of  the 
firm,  as  he  should  have  done  accord- 
ing t  »  all  the  rules  of  romance.  He 
did,  however,  marry  the  cook,  who, 
like  Desdemona,  loved  him  for  the 
perils  he  had  passed. , 

The  only  fault  she  finds  with  her 
husband  is  that  he  is  so  forgetful. 

But  when  Bill  remind-;  her  that  it 
was  this  very  fault  which  led  to  his 
reformation,  she  has  nothing  more 
to  say. 


Last  year  Con  C.  Whitehill  grew  on 
his  farm  in  Grant  County,  New  Mex- 
ico, Indian  corn  seventy-five  bushels 
per  acre.  Some  of  the  stalks  were 
twelve  feet  tall.  The  farm  is  a  home- 
stead, recently  patented,  and  lies  five 
mileb  south  of  Silvt-r  City.  The 
altitude  is  above  60a)  feet. 


A  good  dairy  cow  adds  to  thr  farm- 
er's b.Tnk  account  and  enriches  the 
farm  as  well.  A  good  cow,  however, 
is  one  that  returns  to  her  owner  a 
milk  yield  that  is  worth  more  than 
the  food  that  she  eats. 


stuck  in  the  Mud ! 
Pulled  out  with  a 


YOU  can  employ  this  mighty  force  to  clear  your  stump  land, 
quickly,  easily  and  at  less  cost  than  in  any  other  way.  Better, 
cheaper  and  safer  than  powder.   No  expense  for  teams.,  Your 
own  right  arm  on  the  lever  of  the 

_     HAND  POWER. 


THE  "K"  Hand  Power  Stump  Puller  is  now  being 
used  in  France  and  Italy  to  move  Big  Guns 
into  position  on  the  battle  line  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  use  horses  or  other  power. 

The  same  giant  force  which  in  times  of  peace 
has  been  utilized  to  pull  big  stumps  and  trees  is  now 
being  employed  in  pulling  around  heavy  guns,  weigh- 
ing 40  tons  or  more. 

The  above  facts  are  merely  given  to  illustrate 
to  you  the  tremendous 
power  exerted  and  that 
100  lbs.  pull  on  the  lever 
of  the  "K"  Hand  Power 
Stump  Puller  will  exert 
a  48-ton  pull  on  any 
stump — all  that  an 
inch  steel  cable 
will  hold.  One 
man  operates 
it  alone. 


The  Republic  of  France  has  bought 
eight  and  the  Italian  government 
four  *'K"  Hand  Power  Stump 
Pullers  to  pull  big  guns  out  of  the 
mud. 


HAND  POWER. 

Stump  Pullev 


can 

cable 
steel- 


rip  out  any  stump  that  can  be  pulled  by  the  best  inch  steel 
,   Works  by  leverage — the  same  principle  as  a  jack.   Made  of  the  finest  y 
—guaranteed  against  breakage.    Has  two  speeds,  60  feet  per  minute 

for  hauling  in  cable  or 


f  11  jff  m.e^»^  \  Showing  easy 

for  small  stumps—  lOL-  -  ^" '  hver  operation 

slow  speed  for         LAND  CLEARING  BOOK  FREE 

heavy  pulls.  J^^^^  book  on  Land  Clearing,  it  tells  you  many 
Weip-hs  onlv  171  things  you  want  to  know.     It  tells  you  what  other 

vve  g  lb  oriiy  iii        ratn  have  accomplished  in  land  clearing    and  shows 
lbs.    easily  C&T- ^ the  best  methods  of  pulling  stumps.    Send  for  it  now. 
ried  or  hauled       <I«o/.Jol  CXiiair   ^  ^"^  making  a  special  offer  to 
on  its  own  OpcClal  Ullcr  get  a  "K"  Stump  Puller  introduced 

truck        J'  every  locality.    Write  for  my  special  offer  today. 

wheels,     Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick  sLn^rllli^l 


162  Fifth  Street 

California 
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Horse-Pace  Family! — You 

Have  Come  to  the  Turning  Point 

Business-Farmer — to  be  longer  without  a  motor  car  may  affect  the  whole  of 
your  success,  and  the  whole  of  your  f amil  y's  future. 

Have  you  noticed  lately  that  somehow  the       by  neighbors  who  have  cars?    Aren't  you  tired 
good  chances  that  are  missed  by  you  are  seized 
by  others — others  who  have  automobiles? 

Have  you  noticed  that,  though  some  men 
)rou  know  of  turn  every  hour  and  minute  intcs^ 
profit,  your  work  goes  slow,  your  time  is  spent 
in  fretting  against  delays — and  that  you  are 
getting  into  the  habit  of  letting  many  a  good 
chance  pass  because  you  "wouldn't  be  able  to 
get  there  in  time?" 


Have  you  noticed  that  your  family — your 
girls,  your  boys,  your  wife — are  steadily, 
steadily  getting  out  of  touch  with  those  they 
ought  to  know?  Have  you  realized  that  the 
fajnilies  which  surround  you — automobile  fam- 
ilies— have  a  circle  of  friends  and  interests,  and 
i  radius  of  easy  visits,  far  larger  than  you> 
family?    Open  your  eyes. 

Have  you  noticed  how  many  times  you  and 
your  family  have  been  placed  under  obligation 


by  neighbors  who  have  cars? 
of  asking  favors? 

Your  environment  is  moving  at  automobile 
pace.  You  and  your  family  are  limited  to 
horse-pace  and  horse-radius.  And  in  the  next 
few  months  the  paths  of  automobile  families 
and  horse-pace  families  will  separate  still  more 
sharply.  Only  motor-pace  will  do  for  the  con- 
ditions in  which  this  nation  is  now  doing  its 
work. 

You  stand  at  the  turning  point. 

if.    it.  >(. 

Motor  car  service  now  costs  less  than  horse 
service  for  all  the  work  that  a  motor  car  can  do. 

And  of  all  motor  cars  of  equal  service  the 
one  that  costs  least  to  run  and  lea^t  to  own  is 
the  Maxwell. 

Investigate  this  while  these  cars  of  greatest 
efficiency  are  still  procurable.  Write  us  a  let- 
ter today. 


Touring  Car  $7Jt5;  Roadster  $745;  Touring  Car  with  Winter  Top  $855 
Roadster  with  Winter  Top  $830;  Berline  $1095;  Sedan  with  Wire  Wheels  $1195.    F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


Write  Today  for  Catalog  B 


Maxwell  Motor  Sales  Corporation 


Detroit,  Michigan 


San  Francisco,  GJiforni!! 
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Men  of  the  farms — ^^et  a 
maximum  tire  value  at  once 

THERE  are  all  kinds  of  tire  values.  You  can  have  small 
value,  moderate  value,  or  top-notch  value  in  Most 
Miles  per  DoUar.  The  choice  is  yours.  Don't  blame  any- 
one but  yourself  if  you  choose  tires  carelessly  and  pay 
the  penalty  in  tire  disappointment 

These  are  the  reasons  why  Firestone  Tires  come  up  to  the 
100 9^?  mark:  In  the  Firestone  Fabric  Tire:  toucher  tread; 
more  cushion  stock;  more  rubber  between  layers;  rein- 
forcement in  side  walL  In  the  Firestone  Cord  Tire: 
numerous  walls  of  stout  cord;  each  cord  imbedded  in  pure 
^um;  reinforced  bead;  hin|,e  thrown  higjii  where  strain 
has  least  effect. 

Don't  be  content  with  anything  less  than  this  tested  Firestone 
construction  and  the  resulting  advantages.  One  Firestone 
Tire  will  lead  you  to  become  a  Firestone  enthusiast. 

Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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For  a  Farm  Labor  Draft         Big  State  Land  Project 


Leading  Men  IV ho  Favor  the  Plan 


Site  Is  Selected  in  Sacramento  V alley. 
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'ITHIN  a  week  after  our  Gov- 
ernment outlined  its  policy 
to  draft  men  for  the  war  with 
Germany,  the  editor  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  wrote  these  words,  which  were 
widely  published  and  republished: 

"If  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  draft 
men  and  stfnd  them  to  France  to  be 
shot  at,  then  it  is  its  right  and  duty  to 
draft  men  to  feed  them." 

Orchard  and  Farm  began  last  sum- 
mer to  urge  the  conscription  of  farm 
labor.  At  that  time 
the  movement  was 
not  very  popular. 
Today,  if  you  go 
out  upon  the  Coast 
ranches  you  will 
hear  a  great  deal 
about  it.  True, 
there  are  some  of 
the  larger  orchard 
ists  and  farmer.*; 
who  say  they  are 
in  favor  of  import- 
ing Chinese  labor, 
but  the  great  ma- 
jority do  not  want 
to  stir  up  class  dis- 
order, and  all  of 
them  are  free  tn 
admit  that  one 
white  laborer  is 
able  to  do  the  work 
of  two  or  three 
Orientals. 
What  Boys  Did 
The  most  plaus- 
ible argument 
against  a  labor 
draft  is  that  it 
would  take  time  to 
train  men  for  such 
work,  but  green 
high  school  boys 
who  went  out  last 
fall  to  the  ranches 
rendered  invalu- 
able assistance  in 
crop  gathering.  A 


a  labor  draft  as  against  Chinese  im- 
portation, says: 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  what- 
ever I  can  to  avoid  any  difficulties 
that  may  arise  in  the  farm  labor 
situation,  as  you  suggest." 

Const  ructively  this  means  that 
Senator  jAhnson  favors  the  idea  of 
so.ldiers  of  the  farm,  for  that  was  the 
only  thing  suggested  by  this  porre- 
spondent. 

C.  B.  Sexton,  superintendent  of  the 
California    Public    Employment  Bu- 


B 


iY  an  expenditure  of  about 
$500,000  the  State  of  California 
is  about  to  make  a  great  land 
demonstration  on  the  Australian  plan. 
It  was  this  project  for  which  Dr. 
Elwood  Mead  worked  so  nobly, 
backed  by  Orchard  and  Farm  and  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner.  At  its  last 
session  the  State  Legislature  passed 
an  act  by  which  the  demonstration 
was  made  possible.  This,  however, 
was  not  done  without  considerable 
argument  and  pressure  by  Dr.  Mead 


and  others  who  saw  the  tremendous 
advantages  of  the  plan. 

In  addressing  himself  to  some  of 
the  luke  warm  legislators  the  editor 
of  Orchard  and  Farm  said: 

"Many  appeals  have  been  made  by 
prominent  reformers  in  support  of 
the  measure  by  which  it  is  proposed 
that  the  State  shall  acquire  10,000 
acres  of  arable  land  and  make  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  Australian  system 
of  closer  colonization. 

"One  reason  why  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  measure  is  that 
I  all  the  old  stand- 
patters,   all  the 


A  Mafniflcent  Opportunity  for  YonnK  Fanners  on  California's  New  Demonstration  Tract  Near  Chico,  Butte  County. 


laissez-faire  reac- 
tionaries, all  those 
whose  favorite 
words  for  any  sort 
of  reform  are  'vis- 
ionary' and  'Utopi- 
an,' are  strongly 
opposed  to  it;  and 
this,  I  am  sure,  in 
itself  ought  to  turn 
the  balance  i  n 
favor  of  the  bill  in 
a  legislative  body 
so  liberal  and  so 
progressive  as 
yours." 

It  did  turn  the 
balance. 

The  act  was 
passed. 

And  now  the  site 
for  the  first  unit 
of  the  great  agrar- 
ian project  has 
been  selected  near 
Chico,  in  the  Sac^ 
ramento  Valley.  _ 

It  is  a  good  site 
— none  better. 

The  tract  in- 
cludes over  4000 
acres  of  the  choic- 
est   part    of  the 

Continued  on  Pace  29. 


short  period  of 
training  is  all  that  would  be  necessary 
for  any  able  man  to  learn  how  to  cul- 
tivate a  field  or  harvest  a  crop  from  it. 

Farm  labor  conditions  are  getting 
worse  every  day.  Unless  we  can 
enlist  men  to  help  the  ranchers — an 
idea  that  could  not  possibly  be  car- 
ried out — we  must  draft  them. 

Among  other  prominent  men  who 
have  come  out  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  farm  labor  draft  is  Mayor  Wood- 
man of  Los  Angeles,  who  declared  re- 
cently: 

"There  ought  not  to  be  an  idle  per- 
son in  city,  State  or  nation,  rich  or 
poor.  And  there  will  not  be  if  the 
Government  institutes  a  labor  draft. 
It  is  neither  fair  nor  right,  in  these 
war  times,  to  stand  around  and  do 
nothing,  whether  you  be  rich  or 
poor." 

Supported  by  Congressmen 

Senator  George  W.  Norris  of  Ne- 
braska has  come  out  flat-footedly  in 
favor  of  the  labor  draft.  He  says  in 
the  Farm  Journal,  which  has  lately 
bogun  to  advocate  the  plan: 

"We  must  have  soldiers  on  the  farm 
as  well  as  in  the  battlefield.  .  .  . 
If  they  are  conscripted  they  should  be 
detailed  to  work  in  the  fields." 

Congressmen  A.  W-  Overmyer  of 
Ohio  and  Congressman  Dudley  Doo- 
little  of  Kansas  are  also  out  for  the 
labor  draft. 

Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  reply  to  a  letter  written  to 
him  by  the  editor  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  asking  him  what  he  thought  of 


reau,  said  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
Orchard  and  Farm: 

"I  am  in  favor  of  the  draft  idea  for 
farm  labor.  You  will  not  be  able  to 
get  enough,  nor  half  enough,  men  to 
meet  the  present  emergency  in  any 
other  way." 

Of  course,  no  farmer  likes  to  break- 
in  green  help,  particularly  from  the 
city. 

Many  of  the  raw  Celestials,  how- 
ever, would  have  to  be  broken  in,  so 
what's  the  odds? 

Here's  what  the  Grangers  think  of 
Chinese  labor: 

Recently  a  vote  was  polled  in  all 
the  Granges  in  California.  So  far  as 
reported,  21  of  them  were  against 
Mongolian  importation.  Only  nine 
were  in  favor  of  it,  and  those  not  very 
strongly. 

So  let's  gather  up  all  of  the  pool- 
room loafers,  all  the  ablebodied  sup- 
porters of  store  fronts,  all  the  strong- 
muscled  patrons  of  nickelodeons,  and 
instead  of  letting  them  enjoy  tlreir 
favorite  pastime  of  wolfing  food  from 
free-lunch  coanters,  set  them  to  work 
to  producing  food  for  our  hungry 
allies  and  our  soldier  boys  in  France. 

Also  let  us  gather  up  all  the  self- 
respecting  young  men  who  are  out  of 
work  and  who,  though  not  of  draft 
age  or  qualifications,  are  able  to  lend 
a  hand  in  this  urgent  emergency. 

Read  what  Governor  Stephens  says 
on  this  page  as  to  the  duties  of  the 
farmer.  He  declares  that  we  must 
surpass  the  record  of  1917.  By  all 
means,  let's  do  it! 


To  Orchard  and  Farm  Readers 

BY  WILLIAM  D.  STEPHENS, 

Governor  of  California. 

/GLADLY  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  express,  through 
Orchard  and  Farm,  my  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  service 
the  farmers  have  performed  for  the  State  and  nation  in 
their  noile  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  national  government 
for  greater  crop  production  and,  also,  to  encourage  them  in  their 
^efforts  to  continue  their  great  service  to  the  country. 

In  relation  to  and  in  comparison  with  other  States  California 
occupies  a  peculiarly  proud  position.  As  shown  hy  the  records 
of  the  past  year,  this  State  produced  in  1917  larger  percentages 
of  many  leading  food  products  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
Its  production  of  51  per  cent,  or  over  half,  of  the  nation's  bean 
crop  was  a  particularly  valuable  contribution  to  the  supply  of 
war  food.  Its  production  of  barley,  20  per  cent,  or  one-fifth  of 
the  whole,  was  also  important,  and  so  was  its  sugar  beet  produc- 
tion, S2  per  cent  of  that  of  the  nation. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  fruit  growers  upon  the  results 
of  their  enterprise  and  labor.  A  comparison  of  California's  yield 
of  fruits  and  nuts  with  that  of  the  entire  United  States  shows 
that  in  several  leading  crops  this  State  produced  in  1917  over 
nine4enths  of  the  total  yield  reported  for  the  whole  country. 

It  is  significant  that  such  new  crops  as  rice  and  cotton  were 
grown  here  last  year  in  considerable  quantities,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  their  production  will  be  greatly  augmented  this  year. 

In  fact,  while  the  record  for  California  for  1917  was  so  good 
that  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  surpass  it  in  1918.  surpass  it  we 
must,  for  there  is  only  one  place  for  California  and  that  is  in  the 
front  rank. 

It  is  for  the  farmer  to  determine,  in  large  measure,  whether 
or  not  we  shall  win  the  war. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


San  Jacinto  Valley  Thrift      Tractor  in  the  Orchard 


By  W.  H. 

A MIDDLE  WESTERN  f;irmer 
who  is  thinking  of  coming  out 
to  the  coast  and  settling  down 
is  not  the  kind  of  man  to  be  drawn 
by  glittering  generalities.  He  doesn't 
want  to  know  that  California  has  pro- 
duced so  many  millions  of  bushels  of 
barley  or  boxes  of  oranges.  What  he 
wants  to  know  is,  what  can  1  produce 
and  make  good  money  in? 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  very 
straight  and  convincing  reports  that 
have  gone  out  from  the  San  Jacinto 
Valley,  in  Southern  California,  as  to 
definite  yields  of  certain  crops  have 
captured  the  interest  and  the  imaginJt- 
tion  of  so  many  of  the  farming  folk 
in  Iowa  and  Illinois.  When  they  see 
facts  and  figures  showing  that  in  one 
season  an  orchardist  has  made  enough 
money  from  intercrops  to  make  the 
payments  on  his  land,  they  say,  "Show 
me  to  it." 

And  they  are  being  shown  to  it,  and 
they  are  settling  down  there  about  as 
rapidly  as  anywhere  else  in  the  State. 
Abundant  Yields 
Yes,  there  has  been  a  big  influx  of 
colonists  into  the  San  Jacinto,  particu- 
larly around  Hemet,  where  the  apricot 
and  peach  tree  flourish  and  thrive  in 
the  rich  warm  soil,  which  yields 
abundant  crops. 

Take  one  large  tract  for  exam- 
ple. Four  years  ago  it  was  a  barley 
field — a  great,  green,  spreading  mass 
of  vegetation,  with  hardly  a  house  in 
sight.  Today  there  are  on  that  ranch 
over  90,000  fruit  trees,  and  the  70 
families  that  have  come  in  and  settled 
down  there  are  among  the  most  pros- 
perous in  California. 

Orchardists'  Advantages 
Most  of  the  fruit  ranches  are  in  ten 
and  twenty-acre  tracts.  The  people 
who  have  gone  there  to  live  are 
thrifty  and  industrious  and  they  have 
an  eye  for  the  real  things  of  life.  They 
have  good  schools,  a  church,  a  cham- 
ber of  commerce  to  look  out  for  their 
selling  interests  and  a  farm  adviser. 

Norman  Walker  has  fifty  acres  in 
the  valley.  His  sister  also  has  fifty 
and  his  father  thirty.  Walker's  land 
is  planted  to  apricots,  alfalfa  and 
grain.    Here  is  what  Walker  says: 

"I  like  this  country  so  well  that 
I  am  going  to  try  and  induce  all  my 
relatives  to  come  and  locate  here.  I 


■Jackson, 
have  already  induced  one  of  my  broth- 
ers from  the  East  to  buy  80  acres.  The 
soil,  water  and  climatic  conditions  are 
all  that  a  farmer  could  desire.  We 
are  rapidly  getting  a  large  colony  of 
Orange  county  ranchers  here,  and  that 
looks  like  good  evidence  of  what  this 
country  has  to  offer." 

The  Co-Operative  Feature 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  people 
down  that  way  that  think  the  same  as 
Walker.  One  reason  why  they  think 
so  is  that  they  can  sell  many  of  their 
products  before  they  begin  to  plant. 
In  other  words,  they  can  make  ad- 
vance contracts  with  purchasers  at 
fair  prices,  so  they  should  worry. 

Walker  and  his  neighbors  are  on 
fine,  rich  land,  about  1500  feet  above 
the  sea — an  ideal  altitude  for  apricot 
growing.  They  have  electricity,  for 
light  and  power,  they  have  a  cannery 
and  a  pickling  plant  within  handy  dis- 
tance, and,  what  is  better  than  all, 
they  have  a  fine  community  spirit — 
everybody  working  with  his  neighbor 
for  his  own  and  the  gerteral  welfare. 

Prosperous — why?  Because  they 
have  had  everything  at  hand  to  make 
them  so.  True,  they  have  had  to 
wait  for  their  peach  and  apricot  trees 
to  grow,  but  in  the  meantime  they 
have  planted  and  harvested  big  crops 
of  vegetables,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
blackeyed  beans,  onions  and  what-not, 
and  they  can  keep  on  doing  so  until 
the  trees  come  into  full  bearing. 

So  waiting  doesn't  mean  anything 
to  these  orchardists.  They  are  getting 
rich  while  they  wait. 

Of  course  these  are  isolated  m- 
stances.  Some  are  doing  it,  others 
are  not,  but  most  of  them  are  doing 
well. 

One  Crop  Pays  for  Land 

Now  about  that  story  of  a  new  set- 
tler paying  for  his  land  out  of  the 
first  year's  crop.  Reads  a  little  like 
good  old  Baron  Munchausen  or 
Thomas  W.  Lawson,  doesn't  it?  But 
it's  true  all  the  same  and  it's  due  to 
the  splendid  fertility  of  the  soil.  Also, 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  San  Jacinto 
Valley  is  right  next  door  to  Los  An- 
geles and  other  big  market  places. 
They  have  a  railroad  that  runs  right 
into  the  valley  and  hauls  out  lots  of 
stuff.  Last  year  that  line  hauled  out  one 
(Contlnned  on  Pace  32) 


By  Burton  Hale. 


TO  try  to  establish  any  set  rule 
for  tractor  plowing  in  orchards 
would  not  be  advisable  from 
Orchard  and  Farm's  point  of  view. 
Conditions  in  its  territory,  which  ex- 
tends from  Mexico  to  the  Yukon  and 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Rockies,  vary 
greatly.  In  the  sections  where  there 
is  heavy  rainfall  there  is  often  a  sod 
growth  to  deal  with  in  the  spring,  but 
in  California,  as  a  rule,  little  of  any 
kind  of  vegetable  growth  save  cover 
crops  is  permitted  in' the  orchard  save 
where  the  young  trees  admit  of  inter- 
cropping. Experiments  have  shown, 
however,  that  shallow  plowing  in  old 
orchards  pays.  The  time  of  the  year 
to  plow  depends  somewhat  on  the 
condition  of  the  orchard.  If  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  vegetable  matter  and 
heavy  sod,  it  is  desirable  to  plow  in 
the  fall.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sod  is  not  very  heavy,  it  is  really  de- 
sirable to  plow  in  the  spring.  It  is 
sometimes  advisable  not  to  plow  on 
slope*  where  the  soil  is  apt  to  wash 
badly. 

Often  it  is  not  necessary  to  plow 
at  all.  The  soil  may  be  in  such  condi- 
tion that  a  disc  or  spring-tooth 
harrow  could  be  used  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  a  plow.    By  their  use 


the  sod  can  be  cut  up  and  the  soil 
worked  down  fine  and  even. 

Tests  made  at  experiment  stations 
from  California  to  Maine  show  that 
the  poorest  way  to  handle  an  orchard 
is  with  a  sod  mulch.  The  most  prof- 
itable method  of  caring  for  the  or- 
chard has  been  a  combination  of  cul- 
tivation and  the  growing  of  cover 
crops. 

What  the  Tests  Show 

According  to  Bulletin  30  of  Cornell 
University,  there  was  an  average  dif- 
ference of  $30.45  per  acre  in  favor  of 
tilled  orchards  over  a  four-year  pe- 
riod as  compared  with  the  same  kind 
of  orchards  that  were  down  in  sod. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  can  be  main- 
tained by  applying  manure  or  com- 
mercial fertilizers  or  by  growing  le- 
gume ^rrops.  The  latter  usually  is  the 
cheapest  way.  Perhaps  the  most  gen- 
erally used  non-leguminous  crop  is 
rye.  It  grows  very  well  on  nearly  all 
kinds  of  soil  but  does  not  add  fer- 
tility. Buckwheat  has  been  grown 
with  some  success  in  northern  cli- 
mates. 

Among  the  satisfactory- leguminous 
crops  are  red  clover,  cow  peas,  in 
some  places  alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  etc. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  plow 


Quick  and  Eaay  ColtiTation  of  an  Orchard 


orchards  shallow.  This  is  especially 
true  if  the  orchard  is  old  and  has  been 
in  sod  for  some  time.  Shallow  plow- 
ing will  not  injure  the  feeding  roots 
to  any  great  extent.  If  the  orchard 
has  not  been  plowed  for  some  time, 
the  question  may  arise  whether  more 
injury  will  lie  done  by  cutting  some 
of  the  roots  than  the  benefit  derived 
from  plowing. 

Experience  shows  that  it  pays  to 
cultivate  the  orchard.  The  next  con- 
sideration would  be  what  kind  of 
power  to  use.  According  to  the  Ore- 
gon Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  132, 
the  use  of  the  tractor  in  orchard  cul- 
tivation will  warrant  close  investiga- 
tion and  study.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  tractor  should  be  able  to 
do  the  orchard  tillage  operations 
much  cheaper  than  horses. 

Farmers  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try are  finding  that  the  tractor  is  very 
satisfactory  for  orchard  work.  Wal- 
ter Beistle  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  says: 
"I  have  earned  $325.35  in  cash  with 
my  tractor,  besides  doing  my  own 
work  in  my  orchard." 

Not  long  ago  Orchard  and  Farm 
told  the  story  of  how  a  Florida  man 
had  rigged  up  a  cultivator  attachment 
for  his  tractor  by  which  he  could  cul- 
tivate 100  acres  a  day.  California 
farmers  have  made  other  devices 
almost  as  eflFective.  Orchart!  cultiva- 
tion with  a  tractor  offers  a  wide  range 
of  study  and  practice. 


Water  and  Plenty  of  It  for  the  Apricot  Lands  of  San  Jacinto  Valley 


Under  new  food  regulations,  the 
Swiss  people  are  allowed  only  a 
pound  of  sugar  per  month  per  person. 
The  butter  ration  is  one-fifth  of  a 
pound  per  "month. 
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Using  Potatoes  for  Feed       Dollar  Hen  in  War  Time 


By  Randall  Merritt. 


By  Burton  Hale. 


PACIFIC  COAST  livestock  men 
should  use  potatoes  for  feed 
wherever  practicable.  This  is 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  is,  in  many  cases, 
good  advice. 

For  generations  Denmark,  the 
home  of  efficient  bacon  production, 
has  made  large  use  of  potatoes,  and 
shown  us  the  way  to  use  this  feed 
to  our  great  advantage. 

A  way  to  keep  potatoes  over  the 
year  has  stood  in  the  way  of  de- 
veloping this  valuable  feed.  Dr. 
Round  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  worked  out 
the  method  of  preserving  potatoes  in 
the  form  of  silage.  This  discovery 
is  of  tremendous  importance,  for  it 
will  stock-up  northern  farms  and 
steady  the  marketing  of  the  potato 
crop. 

Under  normal  conditions  10  to  12 
million  bushels  of  potatoes  are  lost 
by  rotting,  and  in  exceptional  years 
this  amount  easily  may  reach  50,000,- 
000  bushels.  This  year  large  quan- 
tities of  potatoes  were  frozen  in  the 
ground;  facilities  for  making  potato 
ensilage  would  prevent  large  losses 
at  this  time. 

The  successful  making  of  potato 
ensilage  hinges  on  the  use  of  an 
organism  of  microscopic  size  known 
as  the  lactic  acid  organism.  Cleaned, 
ground  potatoes  inoculated  with  this 
organism  furnish  a  sure  means  of 
saving  the  potato  and  producing  a 
palatable  nutritive  ensilage  which 
may  be  fed  to  the  hogs  and  cattle 
to  advantage. 

Preparing  the  Acid  Organism 
^The  lactic  acid  organism  is  pre- 
pared by  fermenting  corn  meal. 

If  equal  parts  by  weight  of  corn 
meal  and  water  at  100  degrees  are 
thoroughly  mixed  and  then  packed 
and  tamped  into  a  perfectly  clean, 
water-tight  receptacle,  such  as  a 
glass  jar,  crock  or  barrel,  and  set  in 
a  warm  place,  in  forty-eight  hours 
the  corn  meal  will  have  undergone  a 
lactic  acid  fermentalicn  and  will  con- 
tain enormous  nurribers  of  lactic  acid 
organisms  in  practically  pure  culture. 
The  surface  of  this  meal,  after  it  is 
tamped  into  the  water-tight  recep- 
tacle, should  be  covered  as  tightly  as 
possible  with  boards  and  a  wet  cloth 
— both  absolutely  clean — in  order  to 
keep  away  as  much  of  the  air  as  pos- 
sible. This  type  of  starter  should  be 
used  as  soon  as  it  becomes  sour  to 
the  taste.  If  kept  at  a  temperature 
between  80  and  90  degrees  it  is  ready 
for  use  in  about  two  or  three  days. 
Potato  Ensilage 

Dr.  Round  says  of  his  recent  dis- 
coveries: 

"In  our  work  the  potatoes  after 
grinding  are  put  immediately  into 
water-tight  receptacles,  such  as  bar- 
rels, tanks  or  large  vats,  along  with 
about  2  per  cent  of  corn  meal 
sprinkled  in  among  the  ground  pota- 
toes. The  mixture  is  then  tamped 
down,  covered  to  a  depth  of  several 
inches  with  straw,  cornstalks  or 
leaves,  and  then  fitted  with  a  board 
cover,  which  is  weighted  down  with 
stones. 

"In  our  work,  in  which  the  cover- 
ing is  adjusted  in  this  manner,  there 
.  is  no  loss  whatever  of  the  fermented 
potatoes.  Fermentation  begins  at 
■once  and  if  the  weather  is  warm,  gas 
bubbles  appear  within  24  hours  and 
for  some  days  considerable  pressure 
is  developed,  which  necessitates  the 
addition  of  heavy  weights  to  hold  the 
potatoes  down. 

"After  a  few  days  the  gas  forma- 
tion slows  down  and  the  mass  settles 
somewhat,  but  the  fermentation  is  riot 
complete  until  the  end  of  the  third 
week  or  longer,  depending  on  the 
temperature.  In  warm  weather  the 
fermentation  is  complete  in  ten  days. 
Dr.  Round's  Findings 

"The  use  of  2  per  cent  to  5  per 
cent  of  corn  meal  mixed  with  crushed 
potatoes   insures  an   acid  ferments 
"tion  which  converts  the  potatoes  into 
silage 


"This  work  may  be  done  upon  any 
scale.  If  reasonable  care  is  used, 
losses  should  be  negligible. 

"The  potatoes  should  first  be 
washed,  and  then  crushed  by  passing 
them  through  an  apple  grater  which 
has  been  modified  by  substituting 
rows  of  blunt  spikes  for  the  grater 
knives. 

"The  fermentation  requires  a  tight 
receptacle,  which  may  be  a  barrel,  a 
vat,  a. pit,  or  a  silo,  but  must  retain 
the  potato  juice. 

"The  upper  surface  of  the  crushed 
potato  should  first  be  covered  to  a 
depth  of  several  inches  with  an  ab- 


TO  GET  such  a  start  in  the  poul- 
try game  as  to  be  able  in  three 
years  to  command  a  net  income 
of  $7500  a  year  from  laying  hens,  in 
these  days  of  high-priced  feed,  and  to 
keep  pegging  away  good  and  strong 
while  other  poultrymen  are  merely 
"marking  time,  is  a  pretty  good  record 
for  a  man  who  did  not  pretend  to 
know  much  about  poultry  up  to  a 
few  years  ago- 

M.  B.  Newman,  a  merchant  tailor 
of  Hollywood,  Cal.,  formerly  of  Cleve- 
land, O.,  went  out  to  Lankershim, 
Cal.,    in    the    sunny  San  Fernando 


sorbent  fibrous  substance,  such  as  *  Valley,  three  years  ago  and  bought 
straw,  cornstalks,  or  leaves, 
closely  fitted  with  a  wooden  cover 
weighted  down  by  stones  until  the 
surface  of  the  potatoes  is  barely  cov- 
ered by  juice.  The  top  of  the  straw 
and  of  the  board  cover  should  be  kept 
dry. 

"Fermentation  begins  at  once.  With 
the  evolution  of  gas,  considerable 
pressure  develops  which  should  be 
controlled  by  extra  weights.  After 
a  few  days  this  pressure  disappears. 
Acid  fermentation  continues,  how- 
ever, for  two  or  three  weeks. 

"The  resulting  potato  silage  is  re- 
freshingly acid  in  flavor,  free  from 


On  four  of  these  acres  he  has 
established  a  fine  home  and  several 
first-class  hen  houses  and  yards,  to- 
gether with  a  large  incubating  plant, 
granaries  and  other  outbuildings,  and 
on  the  other  four  acres  he  raises  al- 
falfa for  green  feed  for  his  hens. 

Last  year  Mr.  Newman  hatched 
12,500  baby  chicks  for  his  own  use. 
From  his  brooder  house  he  took  about 
7500  chicks  at  a  time  for  every  three 
weeks  during  the  brooding  season, 
which  is  from  January  to  May,  and 
of  these  he  sold  many  thousands. 
He  sold  5000  cockerels  for  broilers 


Some  Spuds!    Gronn  in  l.o.<t  .\ngele8  Coanty,  Cal, 

any  putrid  odors,  and  of  about  the  and  about  3000  pullets.  He  kept  4000 
consistency   and  appearance 


of  the 


and 

original  crushed  potato. 

"Potato  silage  is  eaten  freely  by 
cattle  and  somewhat  less  readily  at 
first  by  hogs,  although  they  soon 
learn  to  eat  it." 

Feeding  Raw  Not  Successful 

Feeding  raw,  unprepared  potatoes 
to  pigs  or  other  livestock  is,  as  a 
rule,  not  very  successful.  This  fact 
is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  uncon- 
verted starch  contained  in  that 
vegetable.  The  starch,  as  in  the 
luiman  diet,  is  not  so  digestible  in  the 
raw  state,  and  must  be  either  thor- 
oughly cooked  or  treated  in  some 
such  manner  as  that  suggested  by 
Dr.  Round. 


hens  and  had  in  December  last  month 
7500  laying  hens,  including  hold-overs, 
and  has  averaged  about  that  many 
through  the  past  year.  These  hens 
net  him  $7500  a  year,  or  $1  apiece. 

Electricity  Helps 

Electric  lighting  in  the  henneries 
has  greatly  aided  in  bringing  about 
this  result.  It  has  been  a  success  here 
as  elsewhere- 

You  hear  a  good  "deal  in  prosperous 
times  about  the  dollar  hen,  but  of 
late  you  have  heard  very  little  for  the 
simple  reason  that  in  most  poultry 
plants  there  ain't  no  such  animal.  Feed 
costs  many  of  the  poultrymen  nearly 
twicTe  as  much  as  formerly,  but  this  is 
because  they  do  not  buy  it  by  the 


carload  right  after  harvest  time,  as 
Mr.  Newman  does. 

Go  to  the  Newman  ranch  today  and 
you  will  see  in  the  big  granaries 
stacks  and  stacks  of  barley,  wheat, 
oats,  Egyptian  corn  and  mash,  as  well 
as  more  sacks. of  charcoal  and  shells, 
an  indispensable  feature  of  hen  diet- 

"You  can't  economize  on  the  feed- 
ing of  chickens,"  declared  Mr.  New- 
man to  me  when  I  visited  the  ranch. 
"Nor  can  you  economize  on  help.  I 
keep  five  men  busy  all  the  time. 
Poultry  need  a  lot  of  care  and  the 
houses  must  be  kept  in  a  sanitary 
condition. 

"All  of  the  feeding  vessels  and 
watering  vessels  in  my  hen  houses 
are  washed  clean  every  day,  and  be- 
side the  best  of  feed,  the  chickens 
are  supplied  with  pure  running  water, 
which  drips  constantly  from  the 
faucets  all  the  while  that  they  are 
awake. 

"It  is  expensive,  of  course,  to  keep 
so  much  help,  for  I  pay  them  $2 
a  day  up,  but  it's  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. The  hens  get  better  care  and 
thrive  better. 

Lighting  Is  Profitable 

"Electric  lighting  of  the  henneries 
helps.  It  gets  the  hens  up  earlier, 
particularly  in  the  winter  and  of 
course  they  eat  more  and  lay  better. 

"People  who  go  into  the  chicken 
business  -thinking  they  can  make 
money  by  starving  their  hens  along 
will  go  broke  every  time.  Another 
thing — you  must  get  the  right  breeds. 
I  have  tried  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
but  have  settled  down  to  White  Leg- 
horns as  the  best  because  they  are  the 
most  active. 

"A  lazy  hen  will  be  a  lousy  hen, 
and  if  shfe  does  not  earn  her  board 
her  head  should  come  off.  I  cull  my 
layers  out  very  carefully  and  in  this 
way  keep  up  my  stock  to  its  highest 
efficiency." 

Mr.  Newman  showed  me  his  main 
granary  and  his  smaller  ones.  In  one 
of  these  buildings  were  22  tons  of 
mash  for  which  he  had  paid  $90  a  ton. 
He  buys  barley  by  the  carload- 

In  one  bin  was  a  large  quantity  of 
barley  that  had  been  wet  for  sprout- 
ing. Sprouted  barley  is  one  of  the 
most  nutritious  and  digestible  of 
feeds. 

Built  into  each  of  the  long  hen 
houses,  near  its  center  is  a  fireproof 
granary  from  which  the  feed  is  taken 
in  push  carts-  AH  the  houses  are 
cement  floored  and  there  are  stores 
of  sawdust  and  shavings  that  afre 
used  in  the  nests.  The  floors  of  the 
henneries  are  covered  with  ,\vheat 
straw,  bought  in  large  quantities,  and 
of  this  the  hens  are  given  a  plentiful 
supply.  In  fact  there's  no  stinting 
anywhere  about  the  place. 

Plenty  to  Eat 

The  day's  program  on  the  New- 
man poultry  ranch  in  winter  is  as 
follows: 

4  a.  m. — Electric  lights  are  turned 
on  automatically  in  all  the  hen  houses, 
and  the  hens  begin  to  stir  and  scratch 
in  the  straw.  Some  of  them  go  to 
their  nests  and  begin  to  lay. 

5:30  a.  m. — All  watering  and  feeding 
vessels  are  washed  perfectly  clean  by 
the  men. 

6  a.  m. — Dry  grain,  mixed  barley, 
Egyptian  corn,  oats  and  wheat  are 
fed. 

10  a.  m. — Green  feed  is  given. 

11a.  m. — Wet  mash  is  fed. 

1  p-  m. — A  luncheon  of  sprouted 
barley. 

4  p.  m. — Dry  grain  again. 

Mr.  Newman  says  the  cart  system 
of  handling  the  feed  cannot  be  beaten. 

Some  of  the  henneries  are  of  im- 
mense size.  One  of  them  is  330  feet 
long  and  accommodates  2500  hens. 
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When  to  Plant  Vegetables  in  Garden  and  Field 

A  Calendar  That  Will  Be  Useful  to  Farmer  and  Gardener 

THE  following  is  a  calendar  for  the  general  planting  of  vegetables,  but,  owing  to  the  various  soils  and  climatic  conditions^ 
it  cannot  be  applied  to  every  locality,  even  in  California,  for  which  it  is  intended.    The  calendar  was  compiled  by 
H.  L.  Musser  of  Aggeler  &  Musser,  the  California  seed  men. 
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Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Com  (Field) 

Cucumbers 

*Egg  Plant 

Kale 

Kohl  Rabi 

Leek 

Lettuce 

Melons  (Casabas) 

Onion  Sets 

Parlsey 

Parsnip 

§Peas 

*Peppers 

Potatoes 

Pumpkin 

Radish 

Spinach  (Summer) 

Squash 

♦Tomato 


AUGUST 

Artichoke  (Seed) 
Beets 

Beans  (Early 

Varieties) 
Brussels  Sprouts 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Carrots 
Cress 
Cucumber 
♦Egg  Plant 
Kale 

Kohl  Rabi 

Lettuce 

t  Onion 

Parsley 

Parsnip 

Peas 

♦Pepper 

Potatoes 

Radish 

Spinach  (Summer) 

♦Tomatoes 

Turnip 


SEPTEMBER 

Artichoke 

Beets 

♦Beans 

Brussels  Sprouts 

Cabbage 

Carrcrts 

Cauliflower 

Cress 

♦Cucumber 
♦Egg  Plant 
Kale 

Kohl  Rabi 

Lettuce 

tOnion 

Parsley 

Parsnip 

Peas 

♦Peppers 

Potatoes 

Radish 

Spinach  (Winter) 
♦Squash 
♦Tomato 
Turnip 


OCTOBER 

Beets 
♦Beans 

Brussels  Sprouts 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Cress 

♦Egg  Plant 
Kale 

Kohl  Rabi 

Lettuce 

tOnion 

Parsley 

Parsnip 

Peas 

Radish 

Spinach 

Turnip 


NOVEMBER 

Beets 
♦Beans 

Brussels  Sprouts 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Cress 

Kale 

Kohl  Rabi 

Lettuce 

Onion 

Parsley 

♦Peas 

Radish 

Spinach  (Winter) 
Turnip 


DECEMBER 

Artichoke  (Plants) 
Asparagus  (Roots) 
Beets 
♦Beans 

Brussels  Sprouts 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Cress 

Horse  Radish 
Kale 

Kohl  Rabi 

Lettuce 

tOnion 

Parsley 

Parsnip 

Peas 

♦Potatoes 

Radish 

Rhubarb  (Roots) 
Spinach  (Winter) 
Turnip 


•Plant  in  frostless  sections  only.      fPlant  seed  In  hot  bed. 


jPlant  both  seed  and  plants. 


§Plant  In  low,  heavy  land. 


NUMBER  OF  PLANTS  TO  AN  ACRE 


Set  at  Regular  Dlrtancga  Apart. 


Dialance  apart.  No.  pUnta. 

3  In.  by  4  In   622,720 

4  In.  by  4  In   392,040 

8  In.  by  e  In   174.240 

1  ft.  by  1  ft   43.660 

IH  ft.  by  IVi  ft   1».360 

2  ft.  by  1  ft   21.780 

2  ft.  by  2  ft   10,890 

2>A  ft.  by  2V4  ft   6.960 

3  ft.  by  1  ft   14,520 

3  ft  by  2  ft   7,260 

3  ft.  by  3  ft   4,840 

3H  ft.  by  3%  ft   3,6BB 

4  ft.  by  1  ft   10,890 

4  ft.  by  2  ft   3.630 

4  ft.  by  4  ft   2,7S2 


Distance  apart.  No.  plants. 
4H  ft.  by  4\4  ft   2.160 


ft.  by  1 
ft.  by  2 


ft.   8,712 

(t    4.356 

ft;  by  3  ft   3,904 

6  ft.  by  4  ft   2.178 

5  ft.  by  6  ft  

BH  ft.  by  BV4  ft   J.JW 

6  ft.  by  6  ft   J.20J 

6  H  ft.  by  6  W  ft   1.031 

7  ft.  by  7  ft  ,   888 

8  ft.  by  8  ft   |«0 

9  ft.  by  9  ft   5?i 

10  ft.  by  10  ft   <36 

11  ft.  by  11  ft 

12  ft.  by  12  ft 


860 
802 


Distance  apart. 

14  ft.  by  14  ft  

IB  ft.  by  15  ft  

16  ft  by  16  ft  

1»H  ft.  by  16H  ft. 

17  ft  by  17  ft  

18  ft  by  18  ft  

19  ft  by  19  ft...., 

2»  ft  by  20  ft  

26  ft  by  25  ft  

30  ft  by  80  ft  

33  ft  by  88  ft  

40  ft  by  40  ft  

BO  ft  by  60  ft  

60  ft   by  60  ft  

66  ft.   bv  60  ft  


No.  plants. 

122 

  1*1 

  170 

  1«0 

  IBO 

  134 

  120 

108 
(9 
48 
40 
27 
17 
11 
10 


RULE— Multiply  the  distance  in  feet  between  the  rows  by  the  distance  the  plants  are  apart  In  the  rows,  and  the  product  will  be  the  number  of  square 
feet  fOT  each  plant  or  hill;  which,  divided  into  the  number  of  square  feet  (43.660),  will  give  the  number  of  plants  to  the  acre. 
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How  the  Shells  Work 

DATED    from    "A    Dirty  Little 
Town  in  France,"  a  letter  from 
a  young  American  officer  tells 
how  the  French  shell  German  head- 
'  quarters. 

The  writer  tells  of  his  first  experi- 
ence in  observing  the  work  of  the  ar- 
tillery. At  the  top  of  a  hill  a  French 
officer  was  directing  the  fire  of  the 
battery  1500  yards  behind.  They  were 
shelling  a  village  held  by  the  Germans 
not  800  yards  from  the  oficer's  post 
of  observation.  The  American  says: 
"He  stopped  and  shook  my  hand 
most  heartily  and  seemed  most  glad  to 
meet  me.  He  explained  everything  to 
me,  showed  me  the  tiny  telephone  his 
orderlies  used  to  give  the  range  to 
the  battery  at  his  command.  He  then 
asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  see  him 
make  a  few  hits,  and  of  course  I  said 
that  I  would  not  mind,  secretly 
tickled  to  death. 

"He  told  me  to  t/Ut  -my  glasses  to 
my  eyes  and  pointed  out  a  red  brick 
house  on  the  extrentte  left  of  us,  a 
house  which  he  indicated  on  his 
pocket  map  which  was  reported  to 
billet  a  German  company.  I  instantly 
glued  my  glasses  to  my  eyes  and  I 
heard  him  call  to  his  orderlies,  who 
stood  four  feet  behind  him  with  the 
tiny  telephone,  something  which 
sounded  like  'two  degrees  to  the  left 
repeat.'  Then  suddenly  I  heard  a  dis- 
tant boom  and  a  screeching  through 
the  air,  and  after  a  few  seconds 
another  boom,  and,  bless  you — the 
house  which  I  had  confined  within 
my  glasses  blew  up  into  the  air  and 
fell  back  in  smoking  ruins.  His  had 
been  a  perfect  hit." 


Mental  Sgience  m  War 

PSYCHOLOGISTS  are  watching 
with  great  interest  the  spread  of 
Christian  Science  in  the  trenches 
and  among  French  soldiers.  Within 
a  period  of  two  years,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  the  Scientists  have 
gained  over  100,000  converts  to  their 
faith,  mainly  among  the  soldiers.  The 
attendance  at  their  two  Paris  churches 
has  gradually  increased  until  it  is 
triple  that  of  pre-war  times,  and  over 
300,000  brochures,  tracts  and  pamph- 
lets, translated  into  French  with  the 
English  text  on  the  opposite  page, 
have  been  distributed  within  the  army 
zones. 

At  the  headquarters  in  Paris  of  the 
organization  Miss  Mary  L.  Struve  of 
Seattle,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  read- 
ing room,  stated  that  hundreds  of  let- 
ters were  received  weekly  from 
French  soldiers  at  the  front  request- 
■  ing  further  information  and  leaflets 
concerning  the  new  religion,  while  the 
reading  room  itself  was  daily  visited 
by  a  number  of  soldiers  on  permis- 
sion. Miss  Struve  also  said  that  at 
the  Wednesday  night  meetings,  at 
which  testimonials  from  the  congre- 
gation were  the  rule,  it  was  no  un- 
usual sight'  to  find  half  of  the  con- 
gregation composed  of  the  blue-coated 
'poilus,''  some  of  whom  told  the  most 
remarkable  stories  about  narrow 
escapes  from  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  which  they  attributed  to 
their  state  of  mind  amid  danger. 

The  Echo  de  Gourbis,  one  of  the 
liveliest  of  the  journals  published  in 
the  trenches,  comments  on  the  fact 
that  if  America  has  sent  men,  ma- 
terials and  munitions  to  France,  she 
has  also  contributed  missionaries  to 
expound  mental  science  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  it.  The  journal,  after 
remarking  that  the  style  of  some  of 
the  brochures  is  reminiscent  of  pas- 
sages from  Dickens,  explains  the  in- 
crest  taken  by  the  ordinary  "poilus" 
due  to  the  fact  there  is  so  much 
ness  and  sufTering  caused  by  the 
r. 


Morals  of  Modern  Soldier 

FROM  the  moment  he  is  enlisted, 
the  allied  soldier  is  guarded  like 
a  child.  His  moral  and  physical 
well-being  is  a  matter  for  careful  at- 
tention. Temptations  are  officially  re- 
moved from  a  clearly  defined  zone 
round  the  camp.  The  best  homes  vie 
with  each  other  in  entertaining  and 
amusing  him  in  his  spare  hours. 
Funds  are  generously  subscribed,  in 
and  out  of  the  regiments,  that  not  a 
single  man  should  lack  for  comforts. 
As  soon  as  he  reaches  the  front,  he  is 
showered  with  magazines  and  first- 
class  reading  matter.  He  is  permitted 
to  visit  the  big  cities  only  on  presenta- 
tion to  his  regimental  officer  of  a  let- 
ter from  a  reputable  citizen,  "O.  K'd" 
by  the  local  police  as  to  that  citizen's 
honorable  standing.  The  French  sol- 
dier is  forbidden  any  alcoholic  bever- 
age but  the  highest  of  wines.  The 
American  soldier,  billeted  in  French 
houses,  finds  the  family  already  fore- 
warned against  offering  him  the 
social  glass.  Mrs.  Astor,  we  read, 
visiting  a  town  in  France,  noticed  a 
large  hotel .  in  a  prominent  location, 
and  learned  that  it  was  popular  with 
the  American  soldiers,  but  had  a  bad 
influence.  She  immediately  bought  it 
for  50,000  francs. 

It  is  truly  signficant  that  we  now 
look  upon  the  soldier  less  as  food  for 
cannon  than  as  food  for  thought. 
Doubtless  the  professional  soldier  will 
speedily  disappear.  It  was  lack  of 
education,  of  mental  food,  that  once 
made  war  a  favorite  occupation.  Now, 
with  modern  education  and  industrial- 
ism, law  will  take  the  place  of  war. 


Warning  to  Autocracy 

1 WOULD  not  be  a  true  spokesman 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
if  I  did  not  say  once  more  that 
we  entered  this  war  upon  no  small 
occasion  and  that  we  never  can  turn 
back  from  a  course  chosen  upon  prin- 
ciple. 

Our  resources  are  in  part  mobilized 
now  and  we  shall  not  pause  until  they 
are  mobilized  in  their  entirety. 

Our  armies  arc  rapidly  going  to  the 
fighting  front  and  will  go  more  and 
more  rapidly. 

Our  whole  strength  will  be  put  into 
this  war  of  emancipation — emancipa- 
tion from  the  threat  and  attempted 
mastery  of  selfish  groups  of  auto- 
cratic rulers — whatever  the  difficul- 
ties and  present  partial  delays. — 
President  Wilson. 


How  to  Spread  Manure 

TO  spread  manure  evenly  and 
finely  is  very  important.  The 
well  pulverized  and  evenly  dis- 
tributed manure  as  spread  by  a  good 
manure  spreader  is  more  readily  in- 
corporated with  the  soil  and  gives 
quicker  and  greater  returns  than  can 
be  secured  from  hand  spread  manure. 
A  number  of  comparative  tests  indi- 
cate that  two  tons  of  manure  applied 
with  a  manure  spreader  will  have  the 
efficiency  of  three  tons  spread  with 
a  fork. 

The  manure  spreader  not  only  does 
away  with  the  hard,  disagreeable  work 
of  spreading  manure,  but  it  does  the 
work  better  and  in  about  one-fourth 
the  time  required  for  hand  spreading. 
It  easily  saves  the  wages  of  one  man, 
makes  the  manure  go  farther  and  in- 
creases its  fertilizing  value.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  necessary  and  greatest 
money-saving  implements  used  on  the 
farm  and  yet  it  is  reported  that  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  our  six  million 
farmers  in  this  country  have  pur- 
chased manure  spreaders.  This  num- 
ber should  be  largely  increased  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years. 


Auto  Trailers  $85  and  up.    2  op  4-wheel  type  built  to  any  capacity. 
Let  us  figure  with  you  in  making  over  your  old  touring  car  into  a  2 
or  3-ton  truck. 

Truck  attaotiments  $350  and  up.  Made  for  any  automobile  up  to  3- 
ton  capacity. 

Made  in  San  Francisco.    Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Territory  Open  for  Agents. 

RELIANCE  TRAILER  &  TRUCK  CO.,  INC. 

30  Eighth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


fcMlf  n  Be  aTractor*"<iAtito  Expert 


Itiv  tUAl  KrowiBK  iniportunce  ul  ttie  iruiiui  >iu-  i.tur^rti  a 
great  demand  for  trained  tractor  ooerators  and  repair 
men.  Ri^ht  today  competent  men  are  making  biff  money 
and  there  are  nowhere  near  enoneh  men  to  tlU  tne  posi- 
tions open.  Our  Tract  ion  ee  ring  Conrse  teaches  you  how  to 
operate  and  repair  tractorn,  plow,  etc.  We  aNo  give 
thorough  courses  in  Anto  Repairing.  Machine  Work.  Ifir- 
nition.  Batteries,  Oxy-Acetylen©  Welding,  Vulcanizing.  All 
practical  training  In  our  big  shops  under  expert  Instmo 
tors.  We  help  students  earn  ro4»ra  and  board.  For  a  very 
limited  time  we  are  giving  the  practical  $50  Tractor 
Course  free  to  every  man  who  enrolls  f4>r  our  general 
anto  repairing  and  driving  course.  NATIONAL  AUTO- 
MOTIVB  SCHOOL.  815-17  S.  Ftgneroa  St..  Los  Angeles. 


Send  to  day  for64 -pa/ie Illustrated (^faIo£f 


kight  Back  in  the  Same  Row  and  Right  Up 
to  the  Trees  Under  the  Low  Branches ! 

"Patented  Turning  Feature" 


Immensely  Important  in  Orchard  Tractor 


Will  the  tractor  you  buy  turn  in  a  10- 
foot  circle  (5-foot  radius)  pulling  as 
strong  on  the  short  turns  as  on  the 
straight  away — and  will  it  do  that  with- 
out straining  one  side  or  one  wheelf 
That's  of  vital  importance!  Many  trac- 
tors work  well  when  pulling  straight — 
it's  on  the  turns  that  you  will  get  good 
or  poor  service  from  your  tractor. 

The  Bean  Track  PULL,  Tractor  Is  the 
only  small  orchard-and-vineyard  tractor 
made  that  delivers  lull  power  on  10- 
foot  turns  and  It  turns  without  strain- 
ing one  side,  pivoting,  or  doing  anything 
else  that  a  tractor  shouldn't  do. 


This  remarkable  machine  Is  built  on 
patented  FRONT-DRIVE  principle- 
yon  steer  with  the  single  track  which 
does  all  the  pulling  whichever  way  you 
go.  You  can  turn  It  back  down  the 
same  row  (see  illustration  above)  with- 
out lifting  out  the  tools  making  as  short 
a  turn  as  with  a  team! 

Absolutely  no  other  tractor  acts  so  like 
a  team  white  doing  three  times  as  much,  la 
80  handy,  so  efficient,  so  staunch,  and  so 
protected  asninst  over-strains! 

You'll  want  the  TraciiPLLL.  eventually — 
Ko  see  it  now.  Send  coupon  at  once  for 
catalog,  complete  description,  and  name  of 
nearest  demonstrating-agent. 

Don't  buy  a  tractor  that  does  less.  Don't 
do  without  one  that  does  so  much.  Send  the 
coupon  now. 


BEAN  TrackPULL  Tractor 


Bean 


Spra^ 


With  Invaluable 
Patented    Front- Drive  /  Pnnip 

iinn't  buv  a  /825  W.  JuUan  St 

Don  t  Duy  a  /Ban  Jose.  California 

t33  N.  L03  Angeles  SL 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Send  me  catalog  and  full 
Information    without  obli^a- 
tloo  «a  my  put. 


tractor  until 
you  have 
mailed  the 
coupon 


Name. 
Street   . . . 


City   

County  State  

No.  of  acres  Kind  of  craps  grown. 
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Maine  Potato  Methods 


By  E.  JL  Cleveland 

Of   Aroottook   County,  Muinr. 


Better  protection 
for  a  longer  time 

rilHE  way  to  save  money  on  painting  is  to  do  it 
^  so  thoroughly  and  with  paint  so  reliable  that  it 
will  not  have  to  be  done  over  again  next  year. 

Sherwin-Williams  make  a  special  finish  for  each 
farm  need.  It  is  this  specializing  that  guarantees 
for  you  the  maximum  of  durability  in  whatever 
Sherwin-Williams  finish  you  buy. 

Tell  the  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  what  you  want 
to  paint,  stain  or  varnish  and  he  will  see  that  you 
get  the  right  product  for  your  purpose. 

Powdered  Insecticides 
are  now  used  exclusively  by  progressive  farmers  and  fruit 
growers.    No  extra  weight  to  haul,  no  leakage,  no  freezing. 
Protect  your  trees  and  plants  with 

SHER  WIN-  WILLIAMS 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

AND 

Dry  Lime  Sulfur 

in  powdered  form 

Just  mix  with  water  and  spray.  These  products  are  absolutely 
harmless  to  foliage  but  deadly  to  all  leaf-eating  insects.  They 
are  easily  mixed  with  water,  spray  evenly  and  stick  tight.  Try 
them  for  economy,  convenience  and  results. 

We  gladly  tend  to  farmert  our  painting  booklet  "The  ABC 
of  Home  Painting"  and  authoritative  spraying  literature. 

Addrtu,  The  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO.,  805  C«n«J  Road,  N.  W.,  Clereland,  Ohio 


ytliOOSTOOK  COVSTY,  ME.,  it 
AM  probahly  the  greatest  potato 
growing  section  in  the  whole 
country.  Enormov*  crops  are  grown 
there  every  year.  Subscribers  to  Or- 
chard and  Farm  often  write  in  and  ask 
how  the  Aroostook  farmers  get  their 
big  yields.  This  is  partly  explained  by 
the  practice  of  E.  R.  Cleveland,  as 
given  in  the  following  Orange  Judd 
article : 

Mr.  Cleveland's  potatoes  averaged 
Ji62  bushels  to  the  acre  last  season  in 
that  part  of  his  field  devoted  to  a 
certain  variety. — Editor. 

WHILE  the  yield  has  often  been 
exceeded  by  other  individu- 
als in  Aroostook,  Me.,  the 
output  of  462  bushels  per  acre  is  the 
largest  crop  ever  harvested  in  our 


thoroughly  treated  with  formaldehyde 
gas  and  freely  dusted  with  sulphur  as 
cut.  This,  in  addition  to  arresting 
the  bleeding,  covers  the  cut  surface, 
so  that  no  damage  results  should  it 
come  in  contact  with  fertilizer  in  pro- 
cess of  planting. 

Planting  was  begun  May  19,  a  horse 
planter  being  used  and  gauged  to  drop 
the  seed  10  inches  apart  in  rows  32 
inches  from  center  to  center. 

For  fertilizer  1200  pounds  of  blood, 
bone  and  potash  fertilizer  was  applied 
by  the  planter,  and  just  before  plants 
were  ready  to  break  ground  a  weeder 
was  used  to  clean  the  surface  of  all 
weeds,  and  about  600  pounds  fertilizer 
per  acre  additional  was  sown  broad- 
cast, after  which  the  ground  was  thor- 
oughly cultivated. 

When  plants  showed  well  above- 
ground  they  were  carefully  gone  over 


iMlcrnational    Film  Photo. 


Aji  Aroostook  Fotato  Grower  and  Some  of  BU  Bl*  Crop. 


farm  operations  covering  25  years, 
and  this  yield  applied,  indeed,  only  to 
that  part  of  our  85  acres  including  the 
GoW  Coin  variety. 

The  ground  used  had  been  two 
years  previous  in  ^)ay,  following*  the 
usual  rotation  of  grain  and  potatoes, 
and  carried  a  heavy  sod.  The  soil 
was  light  loam,  clean  and  entirely  free 
from  any  obstruction  to  farm  ma- 
chinery. 

Careful  plowing  was  done  in  the 
fall,  and  when  the  ground  was  in  good 
condition  for  working  was  disked  six 
times  the  second  week  in  May  until 
thoroughly  pulverized,  after  which  the 
leveling  harrow  was  used  several 
times  and  the  land  made  in  perfect 
condition  for  planting. 

The  seed  was  carefully  selected  and 


by  hand  hoes  to  remove  all  weeds  be- 
tween hills,  after  which  they  were- 
horse-hoed  five  times  through  the 
growing  season,  alternating  the  same 
number  of  times  with  cultivator. 

Bordeaux  was  applied  six  times  at 
proper  intervals  during  growth,  be-( 
ginning  when  plants  were  about  si: 
inches  high  and  using  100  gallons  pel 
acre  containing  10  pounds  blue  vitri< ' 
and  11  pounds  lime  thoroughly  mixedJ 
Of  course  we  added  enough  arsenoid 
of  soda  to  take  care  of  potato  bugs, 
which  that  season  called  for  one  ap- 
plication only. 

Digging  was  commenced  Septem- 
ber 20th,  and  the  entire  85  acres  were 
harvested  in  prime  condition,  with  no 
loss  by  either  frost,  field  rot  or  other 
causes. 


California's  Enormous  Tomato  Yield 


IN  THE  February  number  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm  were  given 
figures  representing  the  crops  of 
California  last  year  and  their  per- 
centage of  the  whole  yield  of  the  na- 
tion in  each  case.  Tomatoes  were  not 
included  in  the  list,  as  the  figures 
were  not  yet  available.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  Government  has  sent  out  its 
tomato  figures  and  they  must  be  a 
source  of  surprise  to  some  of  the 


well-known  tomato  growing  States. 
While  Maryland  produced  204,867 
tons  and  New  Jersey  155,574  tons, 
California's  yield  was  more  than  that 
of  those  two  States  put  together, 
382,282  tons.  This  was  29  per  cent 
the  total  crop  of  the  nation,  whicl 
totaled  1,311,341  toni. 

So  again  California  is  to  the  front 
in  food  production.    This  year 
tomato  growers  promise  a  still  big| 
crop  for  thfc  State. 
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Cost  of  Pure  Bred  Goats 

FREQUENTLY  Orchard  and  Farm 
is  asked  about  the  cost  of  pure- 
bred milch  goats.  In  reply  to 
such  questions  we  can  do  no  better 
than  quote  the  following  from  the 
Angora  Journal: 

"Pure-breds  will  range  from  $50 
upward.  It  is  doubtful  if  even  this 
figure  would  buy  one  of  the  best  reg- 
istered animals.  Five  months  does 
of  the  Nubian,  Toggenburg  arid 
Saanen  breeds  have  brought  $75  in 
the  market. 

"For  household  supply  there  is  no 
need  of  getting  a  high-class  doe.  If 
the  qualities  of  milk  flow  and  consti- 
tution are  present,  such  a  doe,  say 
three-quarter  bred,  will  be  productive 
of  good  milk  supply.  By  attention  to 
breeding — making  sure  of  a  good  sire 
— the  grade  doe  will  throw  kids  that 
will  show  much  of  the  character  of 
the  buck  and  wiir  doubtless  have  all 
the  good  characteristics  of  the  moth- 
er. If  one  is  planning  to  enter  the 
breeding  business,  selection  should  be 
more  carefully  made  and  both  sire 
and  dam  should  be  of  pure  breed. 
Such  stock  will  be  priced  at  $100  and 
higher.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  limit  to 
the  value  of  a  good  registered  pure- 
bred sire." 


Team  Work  Will  Win  the  War 

THE  United  States  is  just  US — 
you  and  I  and  the  folks  next 
door  and  the  people  across  the 
way — just  U3- 

AH  the  government  does  is  our 
doing.  Its  strength  is  our  striving; 
its  resources  are  our  savings. 

What  we  do  counts  to  make  or 
break  the  power  of  the  United  States 
— every  minute,  every  act — to  save  or 
destroy  US.  In  all  we  do,  all  we 
spend,  all  we  eat — wc  must  have  care. 

Food  is  our  first  and  last  resource, 
the  dominant  resource  in  this  war. 
Our  food  supply  is  the  final  depend- 
ence of  our  allies;  the  food  situation 
is  the  worst  worry  in  Europe — worse 
now  than  when  we  began  to  figure. 
On  our  food  supply  hangs  their  fight- 
ing power,  their  chance  of  avoiding 
famine,  their  hope  of  survival. 

We  have  already  shipped  to  Europe 
every  grain  of  this  year's  surplus 
wheat.  To  keep  them  going  we  must 
stretch  our  remaining  supply — eat 
more  corn  and  oats  and  potatoes.  We 
must  send  them  more  meat,  and  we 
must  eat  poultry,  fish  and  beans. 

That  means  team  work — going 
without  wheat  one  meal  every  day 
and  Wednesday  every  week;  it  means 
going  without  meat  one  meal  every 
day  and  Tuesday  every  week;  no  pork 
on  Saturday;  a  weekly  sugar  limit  of 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  apiece. 

Team  work  will  do  all  that  needs  to 
be  done.    Let's  help! 


Cow  That  Sucks  Herself 

ONE  of  the  common  ways  of  pre- 
venting the  cow  from  sucking 
herself  is  to  tie  a  stick  to  a 
halter  on  the  cow's  head  at  one  end 
and  at  the  other  end  to  a  girth,  letting 
the  stick  pass  between  her  front  legs. 
Thus  she  cannot  twist  her  head 
around  to  suck.  The  stick  must  be 
strong  to  prevent  her  from  breaking 
it- 

Another  way  is  to  use  a  halter  hav- 
ing a  number  of  long  sharpened  nails 
or  prongs  on  the  piece  circling  the 
mouth  and  nose.  This  device  is  ef- 
fective with  som.e  cows,  but  with 
others  it  is  not. 

A  third  method  practiced  by  some 
is  to  slit  the  tongue  of  the  cow.  It 
is  said  that  this  entirely  prevents  the 
cow  from  sucking  herself  and  that 
the  slit  tongue  does  not  affect  her  eat- 
ing.  If  this  method  is  adopted  a  good 

veterinarian  should  perform  the  oper 
ation.— W.  M.  Wood. 


GETAI 
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"KERO-OIL"  EWGINE 

Save  $15  lo  $200 

Rave  More  Power— Do  your 
work  easier— Get  a  bet- 
ter engine— At  less  cost 

Hake  more  money—  Save 
more  fuel— Immediate  Shipment 
—No  waiting  —  Five  -Year 
Guarantee— 90-Day  Trial— Hundreds  of  ensines 
—2  to  22  H-P.— all  styles— Ready  to  Ship— Suit  your- 
Belf  as  to  terms— Cash — or  Payments — or 

NO  MONEY  ^°=^^'°>^-<-p^^ 

11 V   IIAVIIUJ.  riBhted)-"How  to  Ju^ 

TkAVMnkT  Engines"— and  latest  wholesale  fac- 
■  III  WW  111  tory  prices— Direct.  I  ship  every- 

WW  *■  where  in  the  U.  S.— guarantee 
safe  delivery- Save  you  $15  to  $200— make  you  ke 
best  price.  I  ship  big  engines — or  small  engines 
—on  wire  orders.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WIHE  ENGINE  WORKS 

3127  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
31^Empire  Bldg.,       Pittsburg,  Pa. 


BUY  YOUR  PAINTS  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  50% 
Why  pay  middleman's  proflti  when  you  can  buy  paints  direct, 
freight  paid  and  guaranteed  better  than  paints  sold  for  twice  the 
money  we  are  asking.  WE  WANT  YOUR  PAINT  BUSINESS. 
ARTISANS  paints  are  made  to  stand  contraction  and  expansion, 
heavy  body,  easy  to  apply.  THE  IHOST  ELASTIC  PAINTS 
MADE. 

MEASURE  YOUR  ROOFS  AND  BUILDINGS  AND  SEND  YOUR 
ORDER  TODAY 

Artisans  House  Paints — Red,  Green  and  Brown,  10  gal.  case,  85c 
gal. 

Artisans  House  Paints  (Snow  White  or  Colors),  10  gal.  case, 
$1.50  gal. 

Artisans  Snow  White  Enamel.  Interior,  10  gal.  case,  $2.23  gal. 
Artisans  Exterior  for  Cement,  Plaster,  etc.,  any  Color,   10  gal. 
case,  $1.50  gal. 

"TILE-LYKE"  for  all  Interior  Purposes,  Any  Color,  Including 
WHITE,  High  Gloss,  Egg  Shell  or  Flat,  10  gal.  case,  $1.50 
gal. 

RUBBERKOTE  for  any  make  of  roofs — Red,  Green  and  Brown. 

10  gal.  case,  75c  gal. 
Rubberkote  Graphite  Black  for  all  Makes  of  Roofs,  to  gal.  case, 

55c  gal. 

The  above  in  bbls.  25  gallons,  4c  gal.  less:  In  bbls.  of  50  gal.,  lOc 
gal  less. 

WE  PAY   FREIGHT  TO  ARIZONA,   NEVADA  AND  CALIFOR- 
NIA RAILROAD  POINTS.     WRITE  OR  TELEPHONE 
FOR  COLOR  CARDS. 
ARTISANS   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.    P.  0.  Box  1328.    Tel.  Glendale  529-J. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer  by 
running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market  Page — only  3c  per  word  per 
issue.    All  ads  must  be  in,  our  office  by  the  23rd  of  the  month. 


Pacific  Redwood  Pipe 

embodies  these  advantages: — 

It  has  20%  greater  carrying  capacity 
than  either  riveted  steel  or  cast-iron 
pipe,  costs  much  less  and  lasts 
at  least  as  long  as  the  latter  and  several 
times  as  long  as  the  former. 

Redwood  is  immune  to  the  attacks  of 
insects,  acids  and  alkalies. 

It  is  not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 
Arid  or  humid  climates  do  not  reduce 
its  life. 

Here  we  have  long  life,  continuous 
service,  complete  satisfaction,  and  at  a 
cost  so  low  that  none 
should  lay  any  other 
than  Pacific  Redwood 
Pipe. 

Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  pipe  you  should  have,  if  you'll 
tell  us  the  conditions  creating  your 
needs. 

Address  nearest  office. 

PACIFIC 
TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

318  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
910-12  Trust  and  Savings  Building 
Los  Angeles 


Pacific  Tank  and  Pipe  Co. 
318  Market  St. 

San  Francisco.  Dept.  0F5 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  promptly  your  cata- 
logue of  Water  Tanks. 

I  need  a  tank  to  hold........ 

gallons. 

It  should  be  mounted  on  a  tower 

 feet  high. 

The  water  to  be  delivered  from 


/  Length. 
^'''^  (  Size  


Name... 
Address. 
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FARMER'S    SIMPLIFIED    ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM 


^            DET*ll£D  INVTNTOHY 

Itl 

i 

Fifleral   Farm  Bureau. 

7D5  Ferguson  Bldg.,  Lot  Angeles.  Cal. 
Gentlemen : — 

Please  send  me  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
one  copy  of  Farmer's  Simplified  Account- 
ing System  (regular  price  S5).  for  which 
I  am  only  to  pay  $4 — u  pon  de  1 1  very,  as 
I  am  sending  (5)  Farmers'  names  separate. 

NAME   

ADDRESS   

R.    F.    D.  No  


Lncle  Sam  cIbhm^  farmers  bosl- 
neHH  men.  who  raiuit  report  antler  the 
Income  Tax  Law. 

We  can  save  yon  a  lot  of  worry  and 
u  possible  Government  tine. 

Increase  yonr  profits  by  rutting  the 
toHt.  Ilow?  By  sending  for  our  Ac- 
counting: System  today  and  keeping  an 
accurate  account  of  every  farm  trans- 
action. 

Our  Farmer's  Account  System  Is  pre- 
pared   for   five  years  of  bookkeeplnr. 
All  in  one  volume.    A  page  to  a  month 
— 1:1.;  biK  pagcH.     Rook  is  14-16  inche«, 
beiiutifully  bound  and  finished  In  gilt 
snd  red  leatherette  bindings. 
It  will  Khow  50a  what  crops  mode  .Ton  money. 
It  wUl  give  yon  a  permane-nt.  five  years*  record 
of  every  day'H  work  on  the  farm,  and  what  it 
cost,  and  what  your  profits  are. 

It  helps  you  get  money  at  your  bank. 
Banks  always  will  loan  more  money  and  loan 
for  less  Interest  to  the  farmer  who  can  show 
by  exact  ficnres  how  he  stands  financially. 

Only  5  or  10  minuter  a  day  required  to  make 
necesHary  entrlen.  "System  Is  so  simple  a 
school  boy  or  girl  can  Keep  it. 

Agentft  wanted — Los  Angeles.  Orange.  San 
Bernardino,  Riverside  and  Imperial  Counties. 


HUNDREDS 

of  the  citrus  growers  of  Southern  and  Central  California 
are  using 

GARBAGE  TANKAGE 

composed  of  BONE,  MEAT,  BLOOD  and  VEGETABLES. 
Ml  Fertilizer — No  Filler. 
Large  Humus  Content. 

Write  us  for  further  information. 

So.  California  Fertilizer  Co. 


602-10  Kerckhoff  BIdg., 
6th  and  Main  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


RHUBARB 


Hardie  Orchard  Gun  $12.00 

Here  It  Is,  the  new  Hardie  Spray  Gun  that 
Is  revolutionizing  spraying  methods.  Does 
the  vvoric  quicker  and  easier  than  ever  be- 
fore. This  device  shoots  an  enveloping 
spray,  carrying  the  spray  to  the  tree  tops. 
Takes  the  place  of  the  cumbersome  spray 
rods  and  tower.  With  the  Hardie  Orchard 
Gun  you  can  spray  all  day  and  hardly  notice 
it.  Spray  easily  regulated.  No  complicated 
parts  to  get  out  of  order.  Lasts  for  years. 
Made  by  Hardie  Manufacturing  Company, 
manufacturers  of  Hardie  hand  and  power 
sprayers  and  spraying  devices  for  over  18 
years.  See  one  at  your  dealer's  or  send 
direct  to  us.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or 
money  back. 

Hardie  Spray  Pump 

without  question  the  elmpleat  pump  ever  put  on 
a  sprayer;  gives  high  pressure  and  big  capacity — 
smoothest  working,  saves  gasoline.  Many  growers 
are  Increasing  the  capacity  of  their  sprayers  by 
putting  on  Hardie  spray  pumps.  Easy  to  Install 
and  made  In  sizes  to  /It  your  needs.  Same  design 
pump  as  used  on  the'fam<7us  line  of  Hardie  Power 
Sprayers.  Contains  all  Hardie  features  such  as 
Manganese  steel  crankshaft,  phosphor  bronze  bear- 
ings, threadless  valve  cages  and  pressure  regulator 
— an  Integral  part  of  the  pump.  The  one  pump 
that  has  made  good  everywhere. 

Write  for  Hardie  Catalog.    Describes  Hardie  191S 
sprayers  and  spraying  devices.     Know   about  the 
Hardie  line  before  you  buy. 
THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Hudson,  Mich, 
liranches  In  I'ortland,  Ore.;  Kunsa*  City.  Mo.;  Umg- 
erstown,  Md.;  Brock  port,  N.  X. 


Special  Prices  on 
Plants.  Order  Now! 

I  was  anardrd  Grand  Priie  on  Rhubarb,  San  Diego,  1916.  Sold  675  30-lb.  boxes, 
receiving  J673.70  from  2:t'tO  plants  on  Hundy  loam  betnreen  orange  trees,  first  season 
after  planting,    rerennliil — only  haH  to  be  planted  once. 

Write  now  for  Illustrated  circular,  recipe  for  a  very  deUcioos  pie  and  price  list 
of  plants. 

*  W.  A  LEE,  Covina,  California. 


Spraying  Citrus  Trees 

Not  Aliva\)s  a  Good  Practice 
By  John  P.  McCoy 

Countu  HorUcultural  Commissioner,  Ban  Bernardino,  Cal. 


SINCE  fumigation  was  put  on  a 
commercial  basis,  spraying,  as 
used  for  the  control  of  scale  in- 
sects on  citrus  trees,  has  been  prac- 
tically discontinued.  True,  there  have 
been  several  times  when  spraying  has 
had  a  new  lease  of  life  for  a  short 
time  and  in  some  districts  quite  a 
number  of  growers  would  spray,  but 
these  spray  spasms  have  always  been 
followed  by  a  return  to  fumigation. 
At  times  a  batch  of  spray  men  ap- 
pear on  the  scene  with  new  sprays  or 
the  same  old  sprays  under  new  names, 
one  of  their  stock  arguments  being 
something  like  thisf  "Much  cheaper 
than  fumigation;  much  more  effective 
and  no  damage."  It  is  reported  on 
good  authority  that  there  is  a  "sucker" 
born  every  minute.  I  don't  know  that 
the  count  is  exactly  accurate,  but  I 
do  know  that  last  year  many  growers 
"bit,"  and  I  also  know  that  there  are 
very  few  of  those  who  tried  spraying 
last  ye.nr  that  are  going  to  try  it  again 
this  year. 

Reasons  for  Not  Spraying 

There  are  certain  reasons  why 
spraying  is  not  a  satisfactory  method 
to  employ  when  trying  to  rid  citrus 
trees  of  scale  insects.  The  foliage  of 
citrus  trees  is  usually  dense  and  re- 
mains on  the  trees  throughout  the 
year,  while  the  scale  scatters  over  the 
twigs  and  leaves.  If  it  is  a  bad  in- 
festation of  black  scale  there  may  be 
hardly  a  leaf  on  the  tree  that  has 
not  some  young  Scale  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  it. 

Under  such  conditions  in  order  to 
do  satisfactory  work  with  a  contact 
spray  it  is  necessary  that  every  leaf 
on  the  tree  be  thoroughly  wet  on  both 
sides.  This  seems  to  be  an  impossi- 
bility when  doing  <cork  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.  Be  the  spray  ever  so 
good,  there  are  al«vays  patches  on 
the  trees  where  live  scale  can  be 
found  due  to  those  places  being 
missed.  Then  again  citrus  trees  not 
becoming  dormant  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  deciduous  trees  there  is  no 
time  when  a  dormant  strength  spray 
can  be  used  on  them. 

During  the  fall  of  1916,  owing  to 
the  shortage  of  cyanide,  about  5000 
acres  of  citrus  trees  were  sprayed  in 
San  Bernardino  County.  About  a 
dozen  different  sprays  were  used  and 
it  gave  us  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
compare  the  results.  One  of  the 
striking  features  of  the  investigation 
was  that  none  of  the  sprays  gave  uni- 
form results.  Perhaps  there  would  be 
a  90  per  cent  killing  in  one  grove  and 
another  grove  treated  with  the  same 
material  would  show  only  a  40  per 
cent  killing. 

Careful  Work  Necessary 

This  difference  may  have  been  due 
to  the  denser  foliage  in  one  grove  or 
to  less  careful  work;  perhaps  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  conditions  had 
something  to  do  with  it  also.  It  seems 
to  be  almost  impossible  to  keep  the 
man  who  holds  the  nozzle  keyed  up 
to  a  pitch  where  he  will  do  careful 
work  all  the  time. 

Another  feature  of  some  of  these 
sprays  was  the  very  severe  damage 
they  would  frequently  cause.  This 
damage  consisted  in  dropping  leaves, 
burning  fruit,  dropping  fruit,  and 
sometimes  kilHng  the  twigs  and 
smaller  branches  until  the  trees  would 
look  as  though  a  fire  had  gone 
through  them.  One  of  the  sprays  did 
little  apparent  damage  at  the  time  of 
spraying  except  to  leave  slight  dis- 
colcrred  spots  on  the  fruit.  We  called 
the  growers'  attention  to  these  spots, 
but  the  spray  agent  said  they  would 
wash  off  with  the  rain  and  do  no 
damage.  When  this  fruit  was  packed 
it  was  culled  heavily  on  account  of 
these  spots. 

In  one  grove  that  I  visited  about 


three  weeks  after  it  had  be^n  treated 
with  a  certain  spray,  I  found  that 
two-thirds  of  the  leaves  were  on  the 
ground  and  all  the  way  from  a  few 
up  to  350  oranges  under  each  tree.  Of 
course  this  was  a  very  extreme  case, 
but  it  shows  what  may  happen  with 
some  sprays.  This  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  sprays  that  the  agent 
claimed  could  be  used  for  half  the 
cost  of  fumigation,  with  50  per  cent 
more  efficiency  and  no  injury. 

In  another  case  which  shows  the 
treachery  of  some  sprays,  a  company 
recommended  that  a  man  use  a  spray 
that  had  been  used  on  another  grove 
a  short  time  before  with  no  apparent 
damage.  The  man  used  the  spray  and 
received  such  severe  injury  that  he 
brought  suit  and  got  judgment  for 
$1000  damages. 

Arsenic  Causes  Burning 

Our  investigations  led  us  to  believe 
that  sprays  containing  arsenic  were 
apt  to  cause  severe  burning  of  fruit, 
dropping  of  leaves,  and  dead  wood. 
Miscible  oils  were  apt  to  cause  de- 
foliation and  spotting  or  dropping  of 
fruit.  Sprays  containing  sulphur  fre- 
quently burned  the  fruit  if  applied 
when  the  temperature  was  very  high. 
Some  sprays  in  which  there  was 
much  soap  seemed  to  bleach  or  yellow 
the  trees  and  sometimes  burned  the 
fruit.  Kerosene  and  distillate,  whea 
properly  emulsified,  did  little  visible 
damage,  and  where  carefully  applied 
controlled  the  scale  as  well  as  any 
other  spray  and  better  than  many. 
All  sprays  when  strong  enough  to 
kill  scale  do  more  or  less  injury  to 
citrus  trees;  spraying  is  not  as  ef- 
ficient as  fumigation;  it  is  not  cheaper 
because  it  must  be  done  oftener  and 
it  causes  more  damage. 

A  number  of  sprays  have  been  put 
on  the  market  with  the  claim  that 
they  have  been  thoroughly  tested  out 
and  found  to  be  almost  perfect  scale 
insecticides  and  that  they  would 
cause  no  injury.  These  same  sprays 
have  caused  some  injury  in  many  of 
the  groves  in  which  they  have  been 
used  and  in  some  cases  the  injury 
has  been  very  severe.  Often  the  for- 
mula has  to  be  changed,  which  prove! 
th«t  the  spray  was  not  thoroughlj 
tested  before  it  was  put  on  th 
market. 

Advice  to  the  Orchardist 

My  advice  generally  to  a  man  wh 
feels  inclined  to  spray  is,  not  to  spra 
his  whole  grove  with  some  spray  that 
he  is  nof  familiar  with,  but  if  he  wants 
to  try  it  to  spray  a  few  trees  and 
wait  for  results  before  using  it  on 
the  rest  of  the  grove.     Even  then 
under  different  conditions  he  may  g 
different  results. 

There  are  certain  conditions  where 
I  advise  spraying.    Very  young  tree 
are  apt  to  be  broken  by  tents  and  on 
account  of  being  small  may  be  thor- 
oughly  sprayed   with   some  reliable 
insecticide  with  good  results.  Some- 
times   trees    are    so    situated  near 
houses  or  fences  that  it  is  impossible 
to  put  tents  over  them.    In  such  cases 
spraying  is  permissible.   Again,  in  t 
case  of  very  large  trees,  it  is  som 
times  advisable  to  keep  the  scale  i" 
check  by  spraying.    But  for  gener 
orchard  work  fumigation  is  no  mo" 
expensive  in  the  long  run  and  is  much 
more  satisfactory. 


Fifty  thousand  tons  of  linseed  cake 
originally  consigned  to  Holland  will 
be  sold  at  request  of  the  con<' 
consumption  in  New  York, 
vania  and  New  Englnn  ' 
to  an  announcement  aut 
United  States  food  a 
This  amount  of  linseed  cake,  it  i 
hoped,  will  supply  a  large  portion  o 
the  concentrated  feed  needed  thi 
winter  and  sprmg  in  those  Stales. 
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The  Home 
Beautiful 

Making  the  home  attrac- 
tive is  a  duty  you  owe  to 
yourself  and  family.  Ordi- 
narily your  home  is  fully  ex- 
pressive of  your  own  per- 
sonality— therefore  as  much 
care  should  be  given  to  the 
attraction  of  the  place,  in 
which  you  dwell,  as  the  at- 
tention you  give  to  your  per- 
sonal appearance. 

A  bit  of  drapery,  a  bright 
rug  or  an  artistic  piece  of 
furniture  will  liven  up  the 
dark  spots  and  lend  much  to 
the  "homey"  appeal  of  a  real 
home. 

Make  your  home  a  real 
home  by  writing  Barker 
Bros,  for  catalogues,  pictures 
and  prices  of  the  goods  you 
need.  Address  MAIL  OR- 
DER DEPARTMENT,  DI- 
VISION 30. 

Barker  Bros. 

The  House  of  Competent  and 
Complete  Home  Furnishing 
Service. 

Brdwy.  Bet.  7th  &  8th  Sts., 
Los  Angeles 


SULPHUR 

Clear  de  Bonfre,  Anchor 
Brand,  Velvet  Flowers 
of  Snlphor  and  Eacle 
Brand. 

Packed  In  barrels  and 
double  sacks.  Are  rhe 
tlultlest  Sulphurs  that 
morney  can  buy;  the  best 
for  vineyards;  the  best 
for  bleaching  purposes. 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLiET; 
■\nlso  PRICE  LIST  and 
.MPLES. 

.>.\N  1  i;  vN(  IM  o  SULPHpB  CO., 
624  California  St.  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Save  25%  to  33*% 


Complete  Cozy  S-Rooni  House 

Will  be  shipped  complete— cut-to-fit 
and  ready  to  erect —  $375 

This  price  Includes  Lumber,  Inside 
Finish,  Sash  and  Doors,  Screens,  Roof- 
ing, Paint,  Hardware,  Plumbing,  £lec- 
trlo  Fixtures  and  Wiring,  Built-in  Bed, 
Shades,  Cement  and  Plaster.  No  waste,  no 
extras  to  buy  because  all  the  material  you 
need  Is  Included  In  the  price. 


Send  for  PItn  Baek 

— ooDtslnInx  floor  plans 
SDd  prlc«s  of  comfortsbis 
homes  from  $325  up.  It 
■bom  you  how  to  ssre 
UX  lo  U  1-8%  on  build- 
ing cost*.  Sent  fm  on 
leouest.  Write  todty,  ot 
call  and  n«  us. 
All  materials  specified  are  of  the  very  best 

trades  obtainable  In  their  respective  kinds, 
la  ■     "  ■ 


No  need  to  pay 
high  prices  on 
building  material. 
Buy  direct  from 
hoadquarters. 


CaUfonua  Ready-Cut  Bungalow  Co. 

IMS  So.  Main  St..  Ancele*. 


5^  5?  3^  ^ 

Big  Orange  Show 

SETTING  out  to  eclipse  all  that 
had  previously  been  done  in  the 
way  of  a  citrus  exposition,  the 
National  Orange  Show  at  San  Bernar- 
dino last  month  was  a  wonderful  affair. 

Florida  had  a  very  creditable  exhibit 
of  citrus  bi-products,  which  was  gen- 
erally admired. 

California's  displays  included  a  bat- 
tleship complete  in  every  detail,  which 
moved  with  the  waves.  This  was  Riv- 
erside's offering  to  the  show.  San  Ber- 
nardino's water  department  presented 
a  fleet  of  aeroplanes,  which  circled 
over  a  lily  pond  and  fountain.  The 
Redlands  display  was  an  armored  mo- 
tor car,  constructed  of  ivy  leaves  and 
oranges.  The  Pacifc  Electric  had  a 
big  armored  train,  carrying  an  im- 
mense gun  as  the  central  feature. 
Orange  County's  display  was  full  of 
action.  It  depicted  a  submarine,  a 
submarine  chaser  and  a  steamship  in 
the  water. 

Pasadena's  Tournament  of  Roses 
was  shown  in  miniature,  gorgeous 
floats  winding  their  way  through  a  rep- 
resentation of  one  of  Pasadena's  great 
tl  oroughfares.  The  San  Bernardino 
County  offering  was  a  British  tank,  an 
exact  replica  of  the  tanks  on  Euro- 
pean battlefields.  Rialto  had  a  very 
artistic  Italian  pergola  feature.  Colton 
presented  a  miniature  Mount  Slover, 
where  the  great  cement  deposit  is  lo- 
cated amidst  orange  groves. 

The  citrus  by-products  display  was 
the  largest  that  has  ever  been  ar- 
ranged in  connection  with  the  na- 
tional orange  show.  This  was  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  R.  V.  Hadden, 
its  originator.  There  were  jams,  jel- 
lies, marmalades,  candies,  pastry;  in 
fact,  everything  that  is  made  from 
oranges,  lemons  and  tangerines  and 
grapefruit. 


WHY 


To  Grow  Castor  Beans 

THE  California  Castor  Bean  As- 
sociation is  desirous  of  adding 
to  its  membership  in  order  to 
insure  planting  a  full  5000  acres,  a 
contract  for  planting  which  has  been 
given  by  the  War  Department. 

The  Castor  Bean  Association  is  co- 
operative and  any  advance  in  price 
obtained  over  the  minimum  guarantee 
of  $3.50  per  bushel  of  46  pounds  will 
go  to  the  grower,  less  costs  of  man- 
agement. It  is  believed  the  price  ob- 
tained should  be  about  $4.50  per 
bushel  and  payment  is  promised 
f.  o.  b.  nearest  shipping  point.  The 
Government  will  furnish  seed  at  cost, 
and  it  has  already  ordered  over  800 
bushels  shipped  from  New  York  to 
the  association. 

The  management  will  advise  the 
grower  as  to  the  method  of  planting 
and  will  give  supervision  of  the 
growing  crop.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  found, 
after  interviewing  numerous  former 
commercial  planters  of  the  castor 
bean,  that  they  are  unanimous  in  de- 
claring that  the  crop  proved  bene- 
ficial to  the  soil.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  castor  bean  should  make  an  ex- 
cellent winter  crop  for  young  or- 
chards, especially  if  the  soil  is  rather 
light.  "The  Government  needs  very 
large  quantities  of  castor  oil  as  a 
lubricant  for  aeroplane  motors  and 
expects  help  to  this  end  from  the 
ranchers  of  this  State. 

Henry  S.  Gane,  president  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Olive  Company,  and 
Prof.  W.  S.  Oglesby,  formerly  of  the 
State  University,  are  the  executive 
heads  of  the  new  organization.  Full 
particulars  as  to  membership,  plant- 
ing, etc.,  will  be  given  by  addressing 
California  Castor  Bean  Association, 
Howard  Canfield  Building,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 


Don't  kill  laying  hens.  Feed  prices 
are  bound  to  come  down  before  long. 


YOU  SHOULD  INVEST  IN 

YUCAIPA  GATEWAY  COLONY 
NOW 

BECAUSE,  1— CHOICE  RED  WINTER  APPLES,  grown 
under  proper  conditions,  net  the  grower  GREATER 
PROFITS  than  any  other  horticultural  product 
grown  in  California. 

BECAUSE,  2 — Land  in  California,  possessing  all  the  con- 
ditions of  climate,  altitude,  soil,  rainfall,  etc.,  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  perfect  winter  apples,  IS 
EXCEEDINGLY  LIMITED. 

BECAUSE,  3— Yucaipa  Valley  is  a  "PROVEN"  DIS- 
TRICT. The  5000  acres  of  apple  orchards  planted 
there  in  the  past  seven  years  tell  the  story,  and  prove 
beyond  question  that  Yucaipa  Valley  Winter  Apples 
in  TEXTURE,  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR  are  not  ex- 
celled in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

BECAUSE,  4 — A  large  percentage  of  the  choicest  apple 
acreage  in  this  valley  has  already  been  sold,  and  at 
the  present  rate  the  supply  will  soon  be  exhausted, 
which  means  that  land  values  will  inevitably  ad- 
vance as  the  supply  diminishes. 

BECAUSE,  5 — Freight  and  passenger  transportation 
service  for  the  valley  will  soon  be  supplied  by  ex- 
tension of  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway  from  Red- 
lands.  (Its  completion  means  another  legitimate 
cause  for  advance  in  land  prices.)  Surveys  have 
been  completed,  route  selected  and  deeds  for  right 
of  way  are  now  being  taken.  Intrinsic  commercial 
values  are  recognized  by  capitalists  and  loans  of 
$200  to  $300  per  acre  on  young  orchards  are  obtain- 
able at  low  interest  rates. 

The  General  Manager  of  the  YUCAIPA  GATEWAY  COLONY, 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Hopkins,  rec<jgnizing  the  tremendous  future  possibilities 
of  the  Yucaipa  Valley,  undertook  its  colonization  twelve  years  ago, 
when  the  entire  valley  was  devoted  to  hay  and  grain.  Since  that 
time,  he  has  given  it  his  undivided  attention,  and  present  develop- 
ments have  fully  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  his  "vision.".  He 
desires  to  announce  that  the  acreage  of  the 

GATEWAY  COLONY 

now  being  sold,  is  fully  equal,  and,  in  respect  to  its  greater  altitude 
and  its  consequent  cooler  nights,  and  its  larger  rainfall,  even  su- 
perior, to  the  apple  lands  which  have  already  been  planted.  Its  lands 
are  the  nearest  of  all  the  apple  acreage  to  the  Santa  Fe,  at  Mentone, 
and  the  Southern  Pacific,  at  Crafton. 

THE  GATEWAY  TOBOGGAN 

The  grade  of  the  new  Mill  Creek  Boulevard  is  such  as  to  form  a  per- 
fect toboggan,  and  freight  by  auto  truck  may  be  delivered  from  tho 
center  of  the  Colony  to  rail,  BY  GRAVITY. 

SCENIC  BEAUTY 

For  home  purposes,  scenic  beauty  has  a  real  intrinsic  value,  and  cer- 
tainly a  "word  artist"  is  needed  to  properly  describe  the  beauty  of 
location  of  the  Gateway  Colony.  Located  at  the  highest  point  in  the 
valley,  it  commands  an  unobstructed  view  of  not  only  the  entire 
valley,  including  Yucaipa  City,  but  also  of  the  great  orange  groves  of 
the  San  Bernardino  Valley,  with  the  towns  of  Mentone,  Highland, 
San  Bernardino,  Colton  and  Rialto,  and  in  the  evening,  with  their 
myriads  of  electric  stars  glistening  across  a  stretch  of  20  miles,  af- 
fords a  sight  not  easily  described. 

The  Gateway  Colony  lands  are  now  being  sold  in  subdivisions  of 
ZVz  to  20  acres  upon  easy  terms  1)f  payment.  Certified  title  is  fur- 
nished buyers  by  the  Title  Insurance  &  Trust  Company  of  Los  Angeles. 
Orchards  planted  and  cared  for  at  actual  cost  for  non-residents,  afford- 
ing them  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  full-bearing  orchard  without  in- 
terfering with  their  present  business. 

Illustrated  folder  with  views  and  descrip- 
tion of  entire  valley,  mailed  free  upon 
application. 

Rebate  certificates  good  for  full  amount 
of  railroad  fare  from  all  points,  east  or 
west,  to  the  Gateway  Colony,  on  account 
of  10-acre  purchase,  mailed  free. 

YUCAIPA  GATEWAY  COLONY 

606  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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A  Typical 


California  Bongalowfor  Only  $1134 

It's  a  "NATIONAL,."  which  U  auorance  tbm.t  It  i>  a 

practical   home.   Adapted   to   Caiifonila  conditions  and 
tendencies.   It  enabodles  many  original  features.  Price 
Includes  lumber,  lath,  shln^lea,   doors,  windows, 
paint,  tin  work,  hardware,  building  paper,  plans 
and  speclflcationa.  Ton  pay  In  full  when  satis- 
fied. 

Our  New  1918  Plan  Book 

la  now  ready  for  distribution.  It  gives  particu- 
lars of  the  above  and  many  other  t>'pes  of 
"NATIOXAL"  homes.  WRITE  TODAY  EN- 
CLOSIXG  6c  FOR  POSTAGE. 

National  Home  Building  Co. 

121  Citizens'  Bank  BIdg, 
PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


FURNITURE 

Directly  from  factory  at 
One-Half  Retailer's  Profit 

Write  for  Uig  Free  niuKtrated  Catalog. 

Zumbro  Furniture  Company 

792  Mission  St..  8an  Francisco,  Cal. 


A 
N 
T 
S 


SCHRADER'S 

Ant  Destroyer — la  slow  acting — does 
not  kill  Instantly,  but  gets  the  nest 
as  well  aa  the  parent.  Does  not  lose 
stren^h.  Positively  non-poisonous — 
no  danger  to  children,  house  pets  or 
foodstuflfs.  Send  6c  for  trial  can.  Ask 
your  neighbor.  She  uses  It.  At  your 
tlealer.  Accept  no  substitute.  Write 
Schrader  Chemical  Co..  Dept.  O,  19  to 
25  Minna  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


GOLD! 

For  Your  Spare  Time 


$750  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

And  30%  Commission 

We  are  going  to  give  away  $750  in  cash  prizes  to  boys  and  girls 
living  in  small  towns  or  the  rural  districts  for  doing  a  little  spare 
time  work  for  us. 

Do  you  need  $400  In  Gold?  That  is  the  amount  of  the  first  prize. 
Then  there  are  six  other  prizes. 

The  contest  will  start  right  away.  A  certain  number  of  points 
will  be  given  with  subscriptions  secured  for  Orchard  and  Farm,  the 
Great  Western  Farm  paper,  for  which  you  will  be  paid  30%  commis- 
sion, and  the  person  who  has  the  highest  number  of  points  to  his  credit 
at  the  close  of  the  contest,  March  21,  1918,  will  be  awarded  the  $400  in 
gold.  The  second  highest  will  receive  $150.  The  third  highest  will 
receive  $75.  The  fourth  highest  will  receive  $50.  The  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  highest  will  each  receive  $25.  In  case  of  a  tie  prizes  of  equal 
value  will  be  awarded  to  the  contestants  so  tied. 


Don't  Wait 


^  Orrhard  and  Farm, 
/    Examiner  Bnildiog, 
/     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

/     Dear  Sir:  I  am  Interested  In  your 
gold  contest    Please  send  free  of 
,     ,  ,        ,„...„      /    cost  the  free  outfit  and  your  special 
Send  In  your  nara«  and  address  today  g^^y  pj^^  subscriptions  fast, 

on  the  coupon  below  and  begin  maK-    /•  information  about  the  prlies 

Ing  money  at  once.    Full  inlcn-ma-  and  contest,  and  tell  me  how  I  can  win 

tlon  about  the  contest,  also  names  ^  J40Q  |q  gold  and  earn  from  tSO  to  »7S  per 
and  addresses  of  prize  winners  month  at  the  same  time. 

In  our  other  contests,  and  a  r 
letter  telling  you  Just  how     ^  Name 
to  proceed  will  be  sent  free  / 

by  return  malL    So  act   ^    Address   B.  F.  D  Box.... 


Fur  Rabbits  Pay  Well 

Experience  of  J.  M.  Sherman 

By  Ralph  Davis 


J.  M.  Sherman  and  His  PHxe  Checkered  Giant 


HOW  quickly  and  surely  an  alert 
person  can  get  a  good  start  in 
the  fur  rabbit  business  is  shown 
by  the  experience  of  J.  M.  Sherman 
of  2269  North  Griffin  avenue,  Los 
Angeles. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  Sherman  was  a  rail- 
way mail  clerk  on  a  salary  of  $100  a 
month.  Today  he  is  making  from 
$150  to  $200  a  month  with  fur-bearing 
rabbits,  ably  assisted  by  his  wife.  It 
was  a  lucky  accident  for  Sherman 
when  his  mail  car  was  ditched  near 
Daggett  and  he  had  to  remain  home 
for  a  while  and  nurse  his  wounds. 
His  wife  had  bought  a  number  of  fur 
rabbits  and  had  made  a  little  money 
out  of  them.  Sherman,  looking  over 
the  hutches  during  his  enforced  leis- 
ure, thought  he  saw  a  chance  to  make 
the  industry  pay  well,  and  he  is  now 
doing  so.  He  sent  to  Sonoma  county 
and  got  a  wonderful  pair  of  checkered 
giants,  which  are  probably  the  best 
fur  bearers  in  the  field.  The  numer- 
ous progeny  of  these  Sonoma  animals, 
together  with  that  of  others  formerly 
raised  by  Mrs.  Sherman,  make  a  fine 
showine.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  took 
first  prizes  for  their  checkered  giants 
at  the  recent  poultry  show  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Prince  Leo,  one  of  the  Sherman 
giants,  took  first  prize  in  his  class, 
and  he  is  certainly  a  wonderful  animal 
— pure  white  save  for  his  black  nose 
and  ears  and  some  spots  on  his  flank. 
Leo  weighed  twelve  pounds  when 
only  seven  months  old. 

A  Good  Fur-Bearing  Breed 

"It's  a  very  interesting  and  profit- 
able industry — this  rabbit  business," 
said  Mr.  Sherman  the  other  day  to 
the  editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm.' 
"I'm  not  going  back  to  the  mail  ser- 
vice while  I  can  do  as  well  as  I  am 
doing    now    at    this    game.  These 


checkered  giants  are  very  prolific,  and 
I  consider  them  the  best  breed  to 
raise.  We  have  tried  several  others, 
but  they  didn't  begin  to  compare  with 
the  giants. 

"A  novice  in  this  business  can't 
afford  to  start  on  a  cheap  scale.  He 
shouldn't  have  ten  or  eleven  breeds. 
One  good  breed  is  sufficient  and  will 
make  more  money  for  the  rabbit 
grower.  The  giants  have  six  or  eight 
young  ones  at  a  litter,  and  with  fou^ 
litters  a  year  you  can  see  how  rapid- 
ly you  will  stock  up  your  rabbit  farm. 
It  means,  as  I  figure  it,  128  rabbits  a 
year  from  the  original  doe.  It  would 
not  take  long  to  raise  a  thousand  at 
that  rate.  With  500  fur  bearing  rab- 
bits a  man  could  m^ke  a  good  living 
on  one  acre  of  land 

"The  checkered  gia^nts  have  the  best 
coney  fur,  as  it  is  called,  of  any  of 
the  breeds." 

Here  are  Mr.  Sherman's  instruc- 
tions to  beginners  who  want  to  skin 
their  own  rabbits  for  fur: 

"Catch  your  rabbit,  grasp  hirti  by 
the  hind  legs,  give  him  a  sharp  blow 
back  of  the  ears  with  a  stick,  then 
bleed  well  by  cutting  the  throat.  The 
skin  should  be  removed  'cased,'  that 
is  taken  off  whole,  over  the  head, 
wrong  side  out,  making  no  incision 
down  the  stomach. 

Best  Way  to  Skin  Rabbit 

"To  remove  the  skin  'cased,'  hang 
the  animal  by  the  heel  tendons,  after 
starting  the  cuts  down  the  inside  of 
the  hind  legs;  slit  the  legs  to  the  base 
of  the  tail  in  a  straight  line  .-  r--- 
the  vent,  and  slit  the  tail, 
times  the  tail  will  slip  whole,  i 
less  it  is  slit  open  it  is  hard  to  tan, 
as  liquor  will  not  penetrate  as  easily 
and  fur  will  slip  or  f.ill  out. 

"If  the  feet  are  well  furred,  one  may 
hruc  'hr  skin  of  the  feet,  toes  and 
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BIG  MONEY 

■"TRAPPING 


There  is  a 
STRONG 
DEMAND 
for  California  Furs 


Write  for  our  Fur  Price  List  and 
36-page  FREE  book 

TRAPPING  FOR  PROFIT 

Tells  HOW,  WHEN  and  WHERE 
to  Trap.  Shows  how  to  make  Sets. 
Tells  you  proper  method  in  Skin- 
ning, Scraping  and  Curing  Pelts, 
and  the  right  BAIT  to  use. 

E.  R.  SKINNER  &  CO. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


Ten  Million 
Dollars 

Congress,  to  increase  next 
year's  crops,  has  made  this 
appropriation  to  bring  Nitrate 
of  Soda,  at  cost,  from  Chile. 
"  What  Nitrate  Has  Done  in 
the  Farmer's  Own  Hands" 
will  be  sent  to  you  free  if 
you  send  your  address  on  a 
post  card. 

DR.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS 

Director  Chilmart  Nitrate  Committee 

P.  O.  Box  248,  Berkeley,  CaL 

REDWOOD  TANKS 

A  tank.  Bx2.  $9:  *  tank,  7.4x4, 
1000  K>1..  $23:  a  tank.  8x5,  1600 
gal..  131:  a  tank,  6x4,  SOO  fal.. 
$18.  Tanka  to  stock  up  to  10,000 
galloni.  ThlTty-five  year*  in  thla 
bualnoM  in  Stockton.  Try  mj  Im- 
proved Qon-alirlnkable  tank.  Bef- 
erenc«,  Farmen'  and  Merchanta* 
Bank,  Stockton.  I  cut  out  ttie 
agent.  Phone  2087. 

K.  F.  WILSON.  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


BAGS  For  ALL  PURPOSES 

New  and  »econd-hand.  Erery  bag  thoroughly 
Inspected  before  shipping.  Bags  for  grain,  po- 
tatoes, aeedfl,  rice,  onions,  beans,  etc.  Whether 
buying  or  eeUlng,  commuDlcat«  with  us. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO. 

869-873  Fol»oni  St„  San  I'Yancisco. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horses,   Milch  Cows,   Chickens.   Toung  Plgi 
and  Bogs.    Cheapest  feed  In  the  market  today. 
If  jour  dealer  dr)esn't  carry  It,  addreaa 

EL  DORADO  OH.  WORKS, 
438    California    St..    San  Franci»co. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  fot 
Search. 

BOOKS  and  ADVICE  FREE 

Walaon  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington.  D.a 

5  Cents  an  Acre,  Cash 

Taxaa  aataool  landa  for  aale  bj  the  Bute  at  %l  an 
acre,  le  An  acre  caah.  and  no  more  for  40  yean,  but 
I  per  caot  Intenct:  lead  6e  poetage  for  fuittaer  Infor- 
maUoQ.  INVK8T0B  FXTB.  CO.. 

Dept.  1,  San  Antonio.  Texaa. 


nails  all  left  on  by  severing  each  toe 
just  above  the  nail. 

"The  skin  is  pulled  down  over  the 
head,  wrong  side  out,  using  the  knife 
to  cut  any  ligament  attaching  it  to 
the  flesh.  Always  cut  towards  the 
body  rather  than  the  skin,  so  that 
no  cuts  may  be  made  in  the  skin.  Bits 
of  flesh  and  fat  may  be  removed 
afterwards.  When  the  fore  legs  are 
reached  they  may  be  cut  off  at  the 
ankle  joints  or  the  toes,  as  desired. 

"If  one  wishes  to  save  the  head 
and  ears,  cut  carefully  around  the 
eyes  and  cut  ears  off  next  to  skull, 
continuing  to  the  nose  and  lips,  which 
by  patient  cutting  will  come  off  nice- 
ly. The  skin  should  then  be  fleshed, 
removing  all  flesh  and  fat,  as  any 
left  on  the  skin  will  rot  the  roots  of 
the  hair  and  cause  sam«  to  fall  out. 
After  salting  well,  be  sure  to  cover 
all  parts  thoroughly,  the  skin  should 
be  put  in  a  cool  place  for  about  four 
days  to  dry  tefore  tanning. 

How  to  Tan  Skins 

"When  skins  are  ready  to  tan,  they 
should  be  washed  in  a  solution  of  half 
a  tub  of  luke-warm  water  to  which 
has  been  added  half  a  bar  of  common 
laundry  soap,  one  pound  of  sal  soda, 
one-quarter  pound  of  concentrated 
lyc  and  one  ounce  of  liquid  ammonia. 
This  will  remove  the  glue  from  the 
pelt,  then  they  are  ready  for  the  tan- 
ning. 

"A  formula  which  has  been  used 
quite  extensively  and  found  very  sat- 
isfactory, consists  of  the  followinv  in- 
gredients: five  gallons  of  water,  three 
and  one-half  pounds  of  common  salt 
and  two  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid 
(fluid).  Dissolve  salt  in  water  before 
adding  acid.  It  is  advisable  not  to 
lean  over  tub  while  stirring  in  the 
acid,  as  the  fumes  are  not  especially 
beneficial.  Always  use  wooden  or 
earthen  tubs,  as  acid  will  eat  metal. 

"Some  people  have  an  idea  that  a 
hide  should  not  be  wet  on  the  fur 
side,  but  this  is  all  nonsense.  Put 
them  right  into  the  brine  you  have 
mixed  and  let  them  stay  well  covered 
with  the  brine  from  six  to  twenty 
days,  when  they  should  be  tanned. 

"To  tell  when  they  are  thoroughly 
tanned,  stretch  a  portion  of  the  hide 
over  the  knuckles  and  if  it  shows 
white  like  rawhide,  it  is  tanned;  if 
not  white,  put  back  in  the  solution 
for  a  few  days. 

Drying  and  Cleaning 

"After  the  skin  is  tanned,  wring 
out  and  hang  on  a  line  in  the  shade 
about  twenty-four  hours.  Do  not  let 
them  dry  too  much,  but  take  down 
and  pull  and  stretch  with  the  hands 
and  rub  over  edge  of  hardwood  board 
in  all  directions,  being  careful  not  to 
stretch  in  thj  center,  as  this  often 
happens  if  not  pulled  from  all  sides 
evenly. 

"If  they  dry  too  fast,  roll  them  up 
for  a  while,  then  continue  the  process 
of  stretching,  with  occasional*  beat- 
ing until  quite  dry.  Do  a  little  each 
day  and  the  hide  will  be  much  softer 
when  dry. 

"To  clean,  immerse  in  gasoline  as 
you  would  a  piece  of  dress  goods, 
rubbing  with  the  hands,  then  wring 
out  and  rub  corn  starch  or  Fuller's 
earth  in  wet  fur  and  hang  on  line  to 
dry  in  sun.  Beat  all  powder  out  and 
the  skin  will  be  clean  and  ready  to 
make  up  into  garments." 


"It  is  a  stringent  rule  on  all  our 
farms,"  says  M.  J.  Norton,  manager 
of  the  Carnation  Milk  Stock  Farm  at 
Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  "that  harsh  lan- 
guage or  unkindness  toward  the  cattle 
is  absolutely  forbidden.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  a  cow  is  as  responsive  to 
pleasant  treatment  as  a  human  being 
is.  If  you  are  mean  to  a  cow  she  is 
pretty  apt  to  return  the  meanness. 
Therefore  we  preach  bovine  optimism. 
We  keep  our  cows  contented  and  we 
find  they  give  more  and  better  milk." 
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W  i  d  eawake 
ranchers  have  dis- 
carded   the  old 

types  of  alfalfa  and  are  growing  Germain's 
Hairy  Peruvian  exclusively — because  it  pro- 
duces 21/2  more  tons  to  the  acre  than  com- 
mon alfalfa.  The  superintendent  of  the  Ari- 
zona Agricultural  Station  says,  "Hairy  Peru- 
vian produces  heavily  in  all  climates  practi- 
cally the  year  round.  Gives  farmer  maximum 
yield  from  nis  land.  The  plant  is  heavily 
leaved,  thus  giving  highest  food  value.  We 
recommend  it  above  all  other  types." 

Make  your  land  produce  to  the  utmost — plant  this  won- 
derful alfalfa.  Write 
for  descriptive  circular 

SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 
LD5  ANBEI.es  CAL. 


1bii*ii  siump  land  into  Money 


HAND  POWER. 

1 1 A  Stump 
Puller 


Increase  your  acreage  and  thereby 
increase  your  income. 
;  Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply. 
No  expense  for  teams  or  powder. 

One  man  with  a 
can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as 
a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the 
stump.    Made  of  the  finest  steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.   Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  for 
epectal  offer  and  free 
booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 


Works  eqally  well  on  hillsides 
and  marshes  where  horses 

cannot  operate  ^ 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK      .   - /f! 

Bos 501  182  Fifth  St..  San  Francisco.  CaL  o  -^^- 


The  Man-Saver 


//  ^^am"^'  Twomen.fou 


Ditcher  is  a  man-saver,  and  a  time- 
-therefore  a  money-saver. 
,  four  horses  and  a  Martin  will 
make  or  clean  more  ditch  in  one  day  than  they  could  plow 
and  shovel  out  Id  three  weeks— Wxne.  and  man  savine  are  big  Items  now. 

Fine  for  Terracing,  Dykes  and  Roadwork 

Made  in  2,  4  and  6  horse  sizes;  can  be  used  with  tractor. 
Works  equally  well  on  side  hill  or  level,  or  in  wet  or  dry 
SOLD  ON  TRIAL  soil.    Handles  rocks  and  cuts  alfalfa  roots  without  plow- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Ine.  Cats  or  cleans  ditches  down  to  4  feet  deep.  All  Stul,  Reversible 
and  Adjustable.   Investieate  the  Martin  MO  IV. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  A  GRADER  CO..  INC. 
lB7t  WazM  StrMt  Danvar.  Calorads 


Catalogue  Free ' 
Write  For  It- 


EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT   OF    ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


Farm  Labor  Shortage 

GENUINE  alarm  is  felt  in  farm- 
ing and  food  distributing  circles 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  over  the 
shortage  in  farm  labor  and  the  pros- 
pect that  it  will  be  impossible  this 
year  to  harvest  all  the  grains  and 
fruits  of  the  great  food-producing  dis- 
tricts of  these  States. 

Land'  in  California  is  held  in  large 
tracts  and  owned  largely  by  men  of 
substantial  wealth.  To  harvest  their 
crops  with  the  aid  of  men  resident  in 
the  community  is  out  of  the  question. 
They  depend  upon  the  great  army  of 
migratory  laborers  who  are  also  the 
backbone  of  other  important  western 
industries.  These  laborers  have  gone 
from  harvest  to  harvest  or  from  lum- 
ber camp  to  construction  camp,  lead- 
ing the  lives  of  vagabonds,  finding  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  save,  and 
living  most  of  the  time  in  unsanitary 
quarters. 

This  year  many  of  them  are  other- 
wise employed,  and  their  desertion  of 
the  migratory  labor  field  threatens  a 
serious  economic  crisis. 

Wheat  and  dried  fruits  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  important  items  in 
the  feeding  of  the  armies  and  our 
allies.  To  meet  the  situation,  the 
farm  labor  committee  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Council  of  Defense  has 
brought  in  a  report  urging  the  im- 
portation of  Chinese  labor.  The  plan 
has  been  indorsed  also  by  E.  H.  Gary 
ckairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Steel  Corporation.  The  acute  need 
for  farm  labor  is  seized  upon  as  the 
entering  wedge  for  a  policy  of  whole- 
sale importations.  Powerful  interests 
are  for  letting  down  the  flood  gates 
and  diluting  America's  labor  force  and 
its  racial  stock  with  millions  of 
Chinese. 

Regardless  of  the  abstract  right  or 
wrong  of  restrictions  on  such  immi- 
gration, all  liberal  thinkers  are  agreed 
that  for  the  present  a 'policy  of  en- 
couraging Chinese  immigration  would 
immensely  complicate  and  intensify 
some  (3f  our  most  acute  social  and 
economic  problems. 

Orchard  and  Farm  believe*  that 
there  is  another  way  out  of  the  farm 
labor  problem.  Instead  of  importing 
Chinese  it  has  suggested,  and  again 
suggests,  that  the  city  loafers,  the 
idlers  sitting  on  the  cracker  boxes  in 
country  stores,  the  steady  patrons  of 
the  five-cent  moving  picture  houses 
and  the  billiard  rooms  be  rounded  up 
and  sent  to  the  farms  to  help  speed 
up  food  production. 

In  other  words,  draft  men  as  farm 
laborers. 

Why  not? 

If  this  Government  has  the  power 
to  send  a  man  to  France  to  be  shot  at 
it  also  has  the  power  to  send  another 
man  to  a  farm  to  help  feed  him. 

It  may  be  urged  that  such  labor  is 
not  competent. 

How  long  would  it  take  to  make  it 
so? 

Just  a  few  months. 

Any  average  white  man  can  do 
twice  as  much  work  as  an  average 
Oriental. 

Why  not  draft  the  vast  army  of 
city  idlers — unproductive  consumers, 
all  of  them — for  the  farms? 

Changes  in  Harvesting 

WITH  a  sickle  a  man  could  har- 
vest one-half  acre  of  grain 
a  day. 

With  the  scythe  a  man  could  har- 
vest one  acre  a  day. 

With  the  cradle  a  man  could  har- 
vest 21/2  acres  a  day. 

With  the  first  reaper,  invented  in 
1831,  a  man  could  harvest  six  actes 
a  day. 

With  the  modern  binder  a  man  can 
harvest  20  acres  a  day. 

With  *he  modern  tractor  and  two 
binders  a  man  can  harvest  40  acres 
a  day. 

With  the  modern  harvester  thresh- 
er two  men  can  harvest,  thresh  and 
bag  from  12  to  20  acres  a  day. 


Bailey  Mfllard,  Editor 


We're  Coming,  France,  Two  Millions  Strong! 

LOOK  at  this  Raemaekers  cartoon.    Isn't  it  inspiring? 
Raemaekers  is  a  Hollander  who  cordially  hates  Germany  for  what 
she  has  done  to  Belgium  and  for  what  she  has  threatened  to  do  to 
Holland  unless  she  keeps  out  of  the  war. 

This  artist  is  one  of  the  most  famous  and  one  of  the  highest  salaried  car- 
toonists in  the  world.  Not  every  farm  journal  can  get  his  cartoons  if  it  tried 
to,  and  few  would  care  to  pay  the  price  asked  for  them. 

Orchard  and  Farm,  always  anxious  to  give  its  subscribers  the  best  there 
is  (oing,  prints  this  cartoon  and  intends  to  print  others  from  the  same  source. 
Orchard  and  Farm  has  given  its  readers  the  best  work  of  Burbank,  of  Camp- 
bell, of  Mead  and  of  other  noted  agricultural  authorities.  It  is  trying  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  jts  contents  with  each  issue,  and  this  effort  is  telling  in 
the  large  number  of  new  subscribers  it  is  adding  to  its  list  from  month  to 
month. 

Orchard  and  Farm  believes  that  our  Pacific  Coast  farmers  arc  patriotic. 
In  fact,  they  showed  themselves  intensely  patriotic  last  year  by  their  tremen- 
dous output  of  foodstuffs.  This  year  it  is  the  same  story  of  liberty-loving 
sacrifice  and  labor,  only  that  the  weather  has  not  favored  agricultural  effort 
as  in  many  other  years.  Our  farmers  want  to  help  the  government  all  they 
can.  They  know  that  upon  them  rests  the  burden  of  providing  food  for  our 
own  army  and  those  of  our  allies. 

But,  getting  back  to  that  cartoon,  Uncle  iSam,  with  drawn  sword,  looks 
mighty  invincible,  doesn't  he?  As  Secretary  Franklin  K.  Lane  says,  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  democracy  making  war  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  It  is  the  highest  com- 
pliment to  a  democracy  that  it  makes  war  badly.  It  has  not  studied  the  game 
as  the  rotten  old  autocratic  governments  have  studied  it;  but  when  it  is  neces- 
sary it  can  do  so,  and  then  let  despots  beware! 

We  never  have  entered  a  war  that  was  not  a  righteous  one,  and  this  is 
the  most  righteous  and  the  most  unselfish  of  all.  , 

We  are  learning  a  lot  of  other  things  beside  the  art  of  war.  The  lack  of 
many  articles  formerly  imported  from  Europe  has  set  our  Yankee  ingenuity 
to  work.  We  have  learned  how  to  make  dyestufis,  for  example,  and  are 
forging  ahead  in  the  manufacture  of  them.  •  No  longer  shall  we  be  dependent 
upon  Germany  for  these  things  or  for  many  other  things.  We  made  a  record 
production  of  lead  last  year,  the  Pacific  Coast  alone  furnishing  over  11,000 
tons  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  We  are  raising  more  corn  and  barley 
and  have  enormously  increased  our  production  of  potatoes. 

One  splendid  thing  we  have  done  for  which  thousands  will  thank  us,  jnd 
that  is  the  bringing  of  war  insurance  benefits  to  so  many  of  our  army  and 
navy  men.  Before  Uncle  Sam  gets  through  with  that  branch  of  his  wonder- 
fully efficient  labors  he  will  have  given  every  soldier  and  sailor  in  the  service 
a  war  insurance,  and  this  will  mean  much  to  them  and  their  relations,  as  well 
as  to  the  whole  country.  This  wise  provision  and  the  other  welfare  and  eco- 
nomic work  will  make  the  war  burden  lighter  to  us  than  it  has  been  to  the 
people  of  other  countries  engaged  in  the  terrible  conflict. 

Yes,  we  are  in  good  hands.  Uncle  Sam  is  looking  out  for  us  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  Let  his  critics  howl  as  they  will,  he  is  on  the  job  for  our 
welfare  as  well  as  for  that  of  his  nable  allies. 


Just  a  Warning 

ON  BEHALF  of  the  rural  pro- 
ducers of  this  coast  Orchard 
and  Farm  wishes  to  serve 
notice  on  those  responsible  for  the 
next  annual  tax  budget  in  each  county 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

If  you  have  up  your  sleeve  any 
scheme  for  increasing  town  or  county 
assessments  or  taxes  in  these  times 
when  the  entire  population  is  being 
so  l^pavily  levied  upon  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  war  emergency, 
you  will  be  set  down  as  a  traitor  to 
your  country. 

Or  if  you  have  any  idea  that  you 
are  going  to  put  over  the  excessive 
tax  rates  of  last  year  you  will  not  be 
considered  in  a  much  better  light. 

This  is  no  time  to  plan  to  put 
through  some  pet  project  to  build 
a  $100,000  high  school  in  a  $10,000 
town,  to  run  a  concrete  roadway  over 
some  bog  that  is  to  be  traversed  by 
ten  teams  or  automobiles  a  day. 

This  is  no  time  to  work  out  a 
wonderful  electric  lighting  scheme  for 
some  village  whose  inhabitants  go  to 
bed  with  the  chickens. 

While  we  are  paying  war  taxes  on 
every  parcel  post  package  we  send 
out,  while  we  are  pressed  for  extra 
income  tax,  for  railroad  fare  tax, 
and  must  pay  higher  for  every  article 
of  food  and  clothing,  you,  Mr.  Assess- 
ment Raiser,  are  going  to  hear  from 
the  plain  people  if  you  lay  it  on  too 
thick  at  this  particular  period. 

Your  chances  of  re-election  are 
going  to  be  nil. 

You  are  going  to  be  considered  the 
foe  of  the  farmer.  You  are  going  to 
be  looked  upon  with  contempt  as  the 
rankest  pro-German  of  them  all. 

You  have  had  your  warnmg.  Now 
be  good!  

Uncle  Sam's  Impartiality 

A VETERAN  labor  leader  with 
a  wide  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance in  the  labor  field  said  the 
other  day  in  Washington  that  the  im- 
partial administration  of  the  con- 
scription act  had  done  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  win  for  the  Government 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
wage  earners.  When  they  saw  mil- 
lionaires' sons  drafted  side  by  s.de 
with  their  own  they  knew  that  Uncle 
Sam  was  "on  the  square.  They  didn  t 
expect  this— they  had  no  reason  to— 
and  when  they  saw  it  their  quick, 
warm  appreciation  went  out  to  the 
Government-;-at  once  a  tribute  and  a 
sorry  reflection. 

gO[31MilQElGRAiN_J7 

MARCH  is  the  month  to  ttart 
your  California  war  garden. 
Good  time  to  plant  onions, 
cabbages,  asparagus,  beets,  beans  and 
artichokes. 

Don't  let  your  automobile  trips 
keep  you  away  from  the  garden. 

Not  rain  enough  in  your  section? 
Well,  what's  the  matter  with  dry 
farming?  . 

Let  the  women  get  busy  in  the  gar- 
den and  field  to  help  piece  out  and 
make  good  the  help  shortage. 

If  half  the  town  loafers  were  set  to 
work  in  the  field,  we  could  win  the 
war  hands  down,  says  Orchard  and 
Farm. 

California  could  and  should  raise 
more  corn,  the  most  nutritious  of  food 
stuffs  when  properly  ground— that  is 
with  the  vitamins  left  in. 

The  Orchard  and  Farm  family  is 
growing  every  day,  and  it's  a  happy 
family,  too.  If  you  are  not  a  member 
of  it,  better  become  one. 

Let  your  seed  potatoes  stand  two 
hours  in  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of 
formalin  to  two  gallons  of  water  it 
you  want  them  to  he  free  from  scab. 

Send  i?l  your  story  of  real,  practi- 
cal experience  in  growing  some  staple 
crop.  Orchard  and  Farm  will  be  glad 
to  publish  it,  and  our  committee  may 
award  you  a  prize. 
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Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 


Sunflowers 

done  Another  Way 

A QUAKER  had  gotten  himself 
into  trouble  with  the  author- 
ities and  the  sheriff  called  to 
escort'  him  to  the  lockup.  "Is  your 
husband  in?"  he  inquired  of  the  good 
wife  who  came  to  the  door. 

"My  husband  will  see  thee,"  she 
replied.    "Come  in." 

The  sheriff  entered,  was  bidden  to 
make  himself  at  home  and  was  hos- 
pitably entertained  for  half  an  hour, 
but  no  husband  appeared.  At  last 
the  sheriff  grew  impatient.  "Look 
here,"  said  he,  "I  thought  you  said 
your  husband  would  see  me." 

"He  has  seen  thee,"  was  the  calm 
reply,  "but  he  did  not  like  thy  looks 
and  has  gone  another  way." 


These  Husky  Hebes 


The  girl  he  left  behind  him:  "Don't 
you  remember  your  little  Annie?" 

Mangled  Maxims 

The  Munitions  Maker — Peace  would 
be  hell. 

The  Real  Estate  Man — A  new 
boom  sweeps  dean. 

The  Farmer— The  hand  that  runs 
the  reaper  rules  the  world. 

The  Kaiser — We  maim  to  please. 

The  Doctor— While  there's  life  let's 
dope. 

The  Food  Magnate — To  the  poor 
all  is  pure. 

The  Slacker — Duty  is  only  skin 
deep. 


An  Economist 

Around  her  waist  my  strong  right  arm 
With  neat  dispatch  was  placed- 

In  times  like  these  I  feel  alarm 
To  see  a  useless  waste. 


Willie  and  Jimmie,  expecting  to 
steal  a  ride  for  half  a  mile,  find  they 
are  headed  250  miles  away  at  40  miles 
an  hour. 


Exposing  His  Igorance 

Landsman — What's  the  horsepower 
of  that  engine  you're  running? 

Jackie — It's  got  no  horsepower. 
Can't  you  see,  it's  a  donkey  engine. 

How  the  War  Started 

He  asked  her  if  she  would  be  his 
wife  and  she  said  "yes." 


Pertinent 

Doctor — It  is  nature,  not  I,  that 
heals. 

Patient — Then  why  do  you  charge 
for  it? 


More  Practicable 

Inventor — Do  you  want  to  buy  my 
newly  patented  bullet  proof  vest? 

Financier — No;  but  I'd  be  interested 
in  a  soup  proof  vest. 


Shall  I? 

I  am  fond  of  a  girl,  deeply,  truly 
But  I  know  from  the  loves  of  the 
past. 

That  my  passion,  however,  unruly. 
Somehow  or  other  won't  last. 

I  don't  want  to  love  her  forever, 
But  I'm  scared  to  inform  her  of  this, 

But  I  fear  if  I  do,  she  will  never 
Endure  my  caresses  or  kiss. 

So  what  shall  I  say?  Don't  be  chary. 

Advise  me,  I  beg  it  of  you. 
Shall  I  tell  her  my  love's  temporary. 

Or  lie  as  all  other  men  do? 

— Percy  Waxman. 


Turned  Down 

Baker — I  thought  Hazard  was  de- 
termined to  join  the  army? 

Barker — He  was;  he  was  too  deter- 
mined; he  was  so  determined  that  the 
recruiting  officer  ejected  him  for  being 
flatfooted. 


War  Time  in  Bird  Center 


mo- 


"You're  a  big,  strong  looking  pigeon. 
Why  don't  you  enlist?" 


"I  couldn't  pass  the  examination.  I'm 
so  darned  pigeon-toed  I" 


ftoductiveLand 

withWATEIiat 

No.  1 — "I  have  actually  urged  my  friends  to  go  In 
debt  to  buy  Nuevo  land." — H.  S.  Gordan. 

No.  2— "Where  will  you  find  better  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions  than  right  here  at  Nuevo?" 
-Fred  Walker. 

No.  3 — "I  never  saw  anything  to  equal  Nuevo  land 
for  the  money."— B.  J.  Mather. 

No.  4— "I  am  mighty  glad  I  bought  at  Nuevo 
Ranch.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  land  here 
at  $250  an  acre  Is  every  bit  as  good  as  land 
In  other  parts  of  Southern  California  held  at 
$800  to  $1000  per  acre."— Ray  W.  Wallace. 

No.  5 — "I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  with  conditions 
at  Nuevo,  and  I  want  more  of  this  land." — 
A.  F.  Clubb. 

No.  6 — "I  don't  believe  there  is  a  better  opportu- 
nity In  California  for  the  man  who  wants  to 
get  ahead  than  right  here  at  Nuevo." — W.  S. 
Caswell. 

No.  7—"l  took  $967  from  two  acres  of  Nuevo  land 
planted  to  potatoes  last  year.    What  more 
"*      could  you  ask  me  to  say  about  the  produc- 
tivity of  this  land?"— Henry  Linden. 

No..  8— "Nuevo  Is  gro;!vIng  rapidly  and  I  look  for 
a  steady  Increase  In  land  values.  Consider 
me  a  permanent  booster." — Mrs.  Ida  C.  Wood. 

60  more  well-pleased  fanners  say  more 
good  things  about  the  Nuevo  Ranch. 


Food,  rents,  clothing,  shoes  and  commodities  of 
almost  every  character  are  going  up — up — up. 
Ani  it  will  be  perhaps  years  before  there  will  tte 
relief  from  the  upward  trend  of  prices.  Why  not 
decide  today  to  own  a  little  farm,  produce  your 
own  food  supply,  settle  the  rent  problem  and  the 
"high  cost  of  everything" — and  be  In  a  position 
to  put  away  money?  Even  five  acres  at  Nuevo 
will  produce  a  good  living  and  ultimate  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Nuevo  Ranch  is  beautifully  located  in  the 
picturesque  San  Jacinto  Valley,  in  Riverside 
County.  The  soil  is  of  remarkable  uniformity. 
The  entire  ranch  is  a  productive,  loose,  sandy 
loam,  which  does  not  bake.  It  has  great  depth 
and  is  reducible  to  the  finest  degree.  There  are 
no  rocks,  hardpan  or  alkali — just  easy-to-work 
loamy  soil. 

Nuevo  ranchers  have  been  producing  $300  an 
acre  crops  off  of  $250  an  acre  land.  Here  is  land 
that  quickly  pays  for  Itself.  Olives,  apricots, 
walnuts  and  peaches  are  the  principal  tree  crops. 
Interculture  is  highly  profitable — black-eye  beans, 
onions,  potatoes,  berries,  rhubarb,  tomatoes,  pep- 
pers and  peanuts  grow  successfully  In  this  soiL 

Write  or  caU  for  oar  Salesman's  JIannal,  which  aaswer» 
120  questions  abont  Nuevo  Ranch — also  large  Ulustrated 
booklet  contolninc  testimonial  letters.  Both  booklets  are 
free.  , 

The  packing  plant  on  the  Nuevo  Ranch  will  con- 
tract with  Nuevo  ranchers  for  Nuevo  grown  prod- 
ucts before  seed  Is  planted. 

™'  Jaimes  R.  H.  Wagner  ^° 

401  Realty,  Board  Bldg., 
631  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


Lone  Beach  OtTlce: 
23  I/OCQSt  ATe. 


Phones: 
60478 

Main  287S 


Santa  Ana  OITlee: 
402  N.   Sycumore  St. 
Bossmore  Hotel 
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Stylish— Roomy— Easy  Riding 

With  Fine  Driving  Qualities 

You  will  like  the  look  of  the  new  Elcar  models.  The 
designs  are  original,  different  and  strikingly  graceful. 
The  high-class  paint  work  insures  lasting  beauty. 

Comfort  and  roominess  are  given  special  attention.  Drive  all  day  and 
you  won't  be  cramped.  Easy  riding  whether  fully  or  partially  loaded. 
Plenty  of  speed— abundant  power  for  the  hard  pulls.  The  steering 
is  the  easiest — the  control  the  simplest 
— the  motor  responsive  and  flexible. 

Reliable  quality  is  a  certainty  in  the  Elcar. 
We  learned  to  put  in  quality  years  ago, 
when  building  cars  selling  up  to  and  above 
$3,000.  We  give  exceptional  value  in  these 
quality  cars  at  popular  price*  —  each 
model  large  and  good  enough  to  fulfill 
any  motor  car  requirement. 

Don't  think  of  choosing  until  you  have 
seen  the  Elcar.  Ask  for  nearest  dealer's 
name,  if  you  don't  know  him. 

Catalog  on  Request 

Write  for  catalog  illustrating  and  describ- 
ing the  Six  New  Elcar  Model*  —  gladly 
mailed  to  all  interested. 


Brief  Mention 
of  Elcar  Points 

Four-cylinder  models,  37% 
horsepower  at  2,100  r.  p.  m. 
Sixcylindermodels,  40  horse- 
power at  2,100  r.  p.  m.  Two 
unit  electrical  system.  Long 
wheel  base,  116  inches;  road 
clearance  lOH  inches.  Full 
floatmg  rear  axle  with  spiral 
bevel  driving  gears.  Timken 
Roller  Bearings  front  and 
rear.  Double  universal  drive; 
tubular  propeller  shaft. 
A  wonderfully  easy  riding 
semi-elliptic  spring  suspen- 
sion. Roomy  and  comfortable 
bodies  of  beautiful  design 
and  durable  finish;  new 
"Cathedral  Pipe"  uphol- 
stering. Equipment  complete, 
even  to  motometer. 


Elkhart  Carriage  &  Motor  Car 

Company 
C-804  Beard*ley  Avenue    Elkhart,  Ind. 


TthSavCvts  25  Cords 
afWoodmOn,eDay 


Write    for    our  booklet, 
••How  Dan  Ross  CuU  40 
Cords  a  Day.'^ 
[t  Is  absolutely  guaranteed 
— hundreds  In  daily  use 
Delivered 
anywhere  In 
the   U.   S.  A. 
only. 


$165 


This  wondirful  Invention  does  TEN 
the  work  of  TWO  MKX  In  the  woods. 
With  It  you  can  make  money  out  of  your  wood 
simply  through  the  Immense  saving  In  time 
and  labor  One  man  can  handle  It  on  a  log  and 
two  can  move  It  from  log  to  log.  WUl  cut  a  iO- 
inch  log  in  five  minutes.    Write  us  today. 


345  Hawthorne  Ave., 
910  N    HowariJ  St.. 


The  powdered  mica  in 
Mica  Axle  Grease  keeps 
the  spindles  smooth,  re- 
sists wear  and  pressure, 
and  makes  the  grease 
last  twice  as  long.  Mica 
Axle  Grease  would  still 
be  good  axle  grease 
without  the  mica.  But 
the  mica  makes  it  bet- 
ter. Get  a  can  from  your 
dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


HICA 

AXLE  CREASE 


III!  rn 


MIC 
AXLE  CI 

■STANDARD  OILI 


the  Farm  Caf 


Learned  the  Game 

1 OVERHEARD  a  conversation  be- 
tween two  auto  enthusiasts  the 
other  day  and  one  of  them  told 
how  a  friend  of  his  had  prepared  him- 
self before  buying  an  auto.  "My 
friend  Smith  went  to  work  for  an  auto 
company  and  repair  shop  and  stayed 
by  it  for  two  weeks  without  pay." 
"What  did  he  do  that  for?" 
"Well,  it  was  a  pretty  wise  method. 
His  aim  was  to  get  on  to  the  tricks  in 
making  repairs  and  to  learn  all  he 
could  about  automobiles,  and  I  tell 
you  he  got  his  eye  teeth  cut." 

"How's  that?  Tell  me  all  about 
it" 

"Well,  you  know  Dr.  Jones.  Well, 
Doc  hasn't  much  knowledge  of  autos 
and  he  got  stung  good  and  proper, 
but  he  doesn't  know  it  yet.  He  can 
run  his  machine  all  right  when  it  is 
in  good  working  order,  but  when  it 
gets  anything  the  matter  with  it,  he 
seems  to  be  up  against  it  at  once. 
It  was  while  my  friend  was  working 
his  apprenticeship  that  Doc  brought 
his  machine  in  one  morning  and 
wanted  it  overhauled  so  it  would 
run.  They  told  my  friend  to  see  if 
he  could  see  anything  out  of  fix.  The 
boss  had  told  the  doctor  that  as  soon 
as  they  discovered  what  was  wrong 
they  would  call  him  up  and  tell  him 
when  he  could  get  his  car.  Well, 
pretty  soon  this  apprentice  reported 
nothing  wrong,  except  that  it  was 
out  of  gasoline.  In  a  few  hours  the 
boss  telephoned  Doc  that  he  could 
call  the  evening  of  the  next  day  and 
get  his  car.'' 

The  charge  was  $8.65. 

Do  you  see  the  point?  If  Doc  had 
known  anything  about  autos  he  would 
have  saved  $8.65  that  time  and,  no 
doubt,  many  other  times.  The  chap 
who  worked  for  nothing  that  he 
might  learn  the  "ins"  and  "outs"  of 
the  automobile  shop  and  the  picking 
up  of  practical  points  before  buying 
a  car  was  going  in  the  right  direction. 
This  incident  points  out  the  import- 
ance of  knowing  your  auto. — S.  T. 


Tractor  Road-Making 

A CONSIDERABLE  reduction  in 
costs  of  road  making  is  effected 
by  the  use  of  tractors.  J-  M. 
Hill  of  Stockton  is  responsible  for 
the  following  statement: 

"In  July  last,  I  sold  a  75  horse- 
oower  caterpillar  to  Lane  county, 
Ore.,  a  12-^ot  Russell-Mogul  grader, 
a  scarifier  and  a  ll'/i-foot  land 
leveler.  They  also  bought  four  8- 
yard  wagons  which  they  are  using 
to  haul  crushed  gravel  for  hard  surfac- 
ing the  roads.  Without  going  into 
long  details,  I  wish  to  say  that  they 
reduced  their  costs  of  hauling  from 
65  cents  per  yard  by  auto  truck  to 
14  cents  by  tractor,  on  an  average 
haul  of  nearly  three  miles. 

"The  county  court  has  been  so 
much  impressed  with  the  economy 
and  efficiency  of  this  outfit  that  in 
November  they  gave  me  a  duplicate 
order  which  will  be  delivered  in  Jan- 
uary." 


The  Tractor  in  the  Mud 

MANY  a  tractor  has  been  hauled 
out  of  a  sink  hole,  when  the 
wheels  have  been  in  the  mud 
to  the  axle,  by  the  aid  of  a  rope. 
Jacking  up  the  machine  so  that  the 
rope  can  be  wound  a  few  times  round 
one  of  the  drive  wheels,  with  the  other 
end  secured  to  a  solid  post  of  a  tree, 
it  will  be  surprising  what  wonders  can 
be  accomplished.  If  one  wheel  tends 
to  slip,  the  djflFerential  should  be 
locked. 

In  this  manner  the  tractor  will  be 
enabled  to  pull  itself  out  of  seeming- 
ly impossible  places. 


Tire  Inflation 


IX  your  anxiety  for  results  do  not 
rush  at  the  tire  madly  and  begin 
pumping  for  dear  life.  The  tire 
should  always  be  inflated  slowly  at 
first. 

People  differ  in  their  ideas  as  to 
the  proper  pressure,  but  it  is  a  good 
rule  to  inflate  the  front  tires  to  a 
pressure  equivalent  to  seventeen  or 
eighteen  times  their  cross  section 
and  the  rear  tires  to  a  pressure 
equivalent  to  twenty  times  their  cross 
section.  Tires  on  front  wheels,  say 
34x4  should  have  from  68  to  72 
pounds  pressure,  while  on  the  rear 
wheels  the  pressure  should  be  about 
80  pounds.  Reinflate  the  tires  occa- 
sionally, as  the  inner  tubes  are  perme- 
able. Fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  pressure  is  lost  when  the  rubber 
is  heated  to  80  degrees  or  more. 

Often  the  pressure  gauge  on  your 
pump  does  not  show  an  accurate 
pressure  in  the  tire  on  account  of  the 
friction  of  the  valve  inside  of  plunger. 


Nevada's  Safety  Road 

A THOUSAND  motorists  and 
other  good  roads  workers  are 
banded  together  in  Nevada  to 
provide  comfortable  travel  lor  motor 
tourists  wise  enough  to  take  th* 
Overland  trail.  Besides,  they  are 
working  in  a  practical  and  optimistic 
way  that  means  business. 

"This  route  crosses  the  State 
through  Tecoma,  Montello,  Cobre, 
Wells,  Deeth,  Halleck,  Elko,  Carlin, 
Beowawe,  Battle  Mountain,  Gol- 
conda,  Winnemucca,  Mill  City,  Imlay, 
Oreana,  Lovelock,  Wadsworth.  Ren« 
and  Verdi.  About  half  of  its  455 
miles  is  through  desert  land,  but  the 
longest  stage  between  supply  sta- 
tions is  only  45  miles,  and  this  stretch 
has  three  points  where  water  can  be 
obtained. 

The  road  follows  closely  along 
railroad,  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines  the  entire  distance  across  the 
State,  being  only  10  miles  away  from 
a  railroad  at  the  farthest  point. 

This  one  feature  means  a  great  deal 
toward  removing  the  dread  of  desert 
travel,  as  the  average  motorist  is  no' 
yet  too  independent  to  welcome  an 
occasional  opportunity  to  wave  a' 
railroad  travelers  on  a  drive  of  nearly 
500  miles  across  a  country  necessar- 
ily rather  monotonous  and  eve 
lonely  in  many  respects. 

And  if  you  do  happeri  to  have 
breakdown — as  transcontinental  tour 
ists  sometimes  do — it  is  rather  pleas- 
ant to  feel  that  a  telephone  or  tele- 
graph  station   is  within  reasonabl 
reach. 

Then  there  is  the  need  of  water 
which  is  supplied  in  plenty  all  th 
way  across  Nevada  along  this  roa 
It  is  called  the  "Safety  First  Road, 
and  a  big  signboard  near  Reno  an 
nounces,  "This  Road  Goes  Throug 
Civilization." 


Stop,  Look,  Listen! 

WHEN  you  come  across  a  crb 
ing,  here's  a  simple  rule 

Stop  and  look  and  listen,  and  be  S9 

that  you  can  view 
The  track  from  every  angle  and  tnt 

nothing  is  in  sight. 
Then  sUrt  again  yoiir  journey,  an 

you'll  cross  the  crossing  right. 

There  was  a  man  who  fancied  ' 

by  driving  good  and  fast 
He'd  get  his  car  across  the  track  ! 

fore  the  train  came  past; 
He'd  miss  the  engine  by  an  inch, 

make  the  train  hands  sore. 
There  was  a  mar  who  fancied 

there  isn't  any  more. 
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WATERLOO  BOY  TRACTOR 


A  12-26  two-speed,  one-man  Tractor. 

Big  Power.  Big  Service,  Big  Value,  Low 
Operating  and  Upkeep  Costs  for  Field, 
Orcliard  and  Road  Service.  Catalogue  an 
Application. 

W.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO., 

208   Xorth   Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


At  abeolately  no  expanse  to  yon,  we  will 
mailt  opon  request,  eomplete  data  of  any 
'new  or  s«cnnd  hand  auto  truck  or  tractor 
within  tlie  State.  Tell  us  what  you  need  and 
the  price  you  wish  to  pay.  All  machines 
gruaranteed  us  represented. 

Motor  Trades  Service  Bureau 

Fhone  Frogpect  812i>.  1772  Green  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 


Guaranteed  Vulcanizing 

Send  in   Yonr  Tire   or  Aak  for  Price 
List. 

R.  B.  Tire  Repair  Shop 

1049  South   Main  St., 
I.08  Angeles,  Cal. 
Main  798  F2271 


GAL|STONES< 


AVOID 
^OPERATIONS 

If  roa  hAT«  G»Il-«U>n*« 
Pftlna  or  Aeh««  in  Stom- 
Mft.  Back,  8i<l«  or  Shonldera:  Urmr  Troobla,  StoiMcb  MImtt. 
nmnmim*  CoUe.  <Hm,  KIlousDMi.  SIek  He»aAcho.  CoojUp*^  ~ 

APPEMDICITlS 

•MBmE  UMEDT  CO..  DnI.  M-IS  .  Ill  t.  taitm CWUM 


lEDAv- 

L.  IGLUE 


E'S 


WILL  MCMD  IT 


CUTTER'S 

BUIfig  filtrate 

and 

Bjaciileg  Tissue 
Aggressin 

The  New,  Safe 
and  Efficient  Agents 
for  Protecting  Calves 
from  Blackleg, 


CDtter'a  BlookleK  FIKrate  poal- 
llvely  protects  against  Black- 
leg. 

Cotter's  ,    BlackIeK  Aesressln, 

made  directly  from  animal  tis- 
sues, nffords  even  greater  pro- 
tection. 

Neither  the  Filtrate  nor  the  Ak- 
Kresnin  can  poHHllily  produce 
BlaciUeg  In  even  the  most  sus- 
ceptible animals. 


These  product."?  will  probably 
never  supplant  Blackleg  Vaccine. 
Still,  under  some  conditions,  they 
have  advantages  tliat  should  be 
known  to  every  stockraiser. 

Write  us  for  (nil  Information 
resardinK  them. 

THE!     CrTTER  LABORATORY, 
Berkeley,  California. 

"The  laboratory  that  knows  how" 


A  Cotton  Seed  Experiment 

IN  1916  a  group  of  farmers  in  the 
Salt  River  Valley,  Arizona,  was 
supplied  with  carefully  bred  seed 
of  Pima  cotton,  a  new  variety  of  the 
Eygptian  long  staple  type  wliich  had 
been  developed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  its  experiment  farm 
in  that  section.  Another  kind  of  Egyp- 
tian cotton,  the  Yuma  variety,  was 
already  being  grown  in  the  commu- 
nity. For  this  reason  it  was  neces- 
sary to  plant  the  Pima  seed  only  in 
fields  which  were  sufficiently  isolated 
from  Yuma  cotton  to  prevent  cross- 
pollination  by  the  agency  of  bees  and 
other  insects  which  might  fly  from 
one  field  to  another. 

The  farmers  who  grew  the  new  cot- 
ton belonged  to  a  co-operative  asso- 
ciation known  as  the  Tempe  Cotton 
Exchange,  which  owned  and  operated 
its  own  gin.  Most  of  the  acreage 
controlled  by  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation was  planted  to  Yuma  cotton 
in  1916.  Consequently,  to  avoid  mix- 
ing the  seed  of  the  two  varieties,  the 
gins  were  stopped  and  the  entire  plant 
was  thoroughly  cleaned  out  before 
each  run  of  the  new  variety.  The 
Pima  seed  was  sacked  as  it  came  from 
the  delivery  pipe  and  each  sack  was 
rf:arefully  sealed  and  labeled. 

Enough  Pima  seed  was  obtained  to 
plant  in  1917  a  solid  block  of  about 
6500  acres.  Of  this  total,  about  2500 
acres  were  located  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  fields  of  the  Yuma  variety 
or  on  land  which,  having  previously 
grown  Yuma  cotton,  was  likely  to 
contain  volunteer  plants  of  that  vari- 
ety. The  product  from  all  such  fields 
was  turned  over  to  another  gin  and 
the  seed  was  sold  to  the  oil  mills. 
The  Tempe  Exchange  gin  handled 
only  the  seed  cotton  from  the  4000 
acres  which  could  be  relied  upon  to 
produce  thoroughly  pure  Pima  seed. 

The  Tempe  Exchange  offers  this 
seed  at  an-  advertised  price  based  up- 
on the  oil  mill  value  plus  the  cost  of 
handling. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  supply  of 
pure  Pima  seed  will  suffice  to  ptant  the 
entire  cotton  acreage  of  the  Salt  River 
Valley  in  1918.  The  seed  will  be  sold 
only  to  bona  fide  growers  and,  prefer- 
ably, in  large  lots  to  organized  groups 
of  growers.  It  is  also  understood 
that  the  seed  will  be  delivered  for 
planting  only  in  those  sections  of  the 
Southwest  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  thoroughly  adapted  to 
this  type  of  cotton.  No  portion  of 
the  main  cotto/i  belt  has  been  found 
to  be  suitable  for  Egyptian  cotton  and 
no  seed  will  be  sold  for  planting  in 
States  east  of  Arizona. 


Morals  of  Our  Soldiers 

By   General   John   J.  Persliing. 

THERE  has  never  been  a  similar 
body  of  men  to  lead  as  clean 
lives  as  our  American  soldiers 
in  France. 

They  have  entered  this  war  with 
the  highest  devotion  to  duty  and  with 
no  oilier  idea  than  to  perform  these 
duties  in  most  efficient  manner  pos- 
sible. 

A  rigid  program  of  instruction  is 
carried  out  daily  with  traditional 
American  enthusiasm. 

Engaged  in  healthy,  interesting  ex- 
ercises in  the  open  air  with  simple 
diets,  officers  and  men,  like  trained 
athletes,  are  ready  for  their  task. 

Forbidden  the  use  of  strong  drink 
and  protected  by  stringent  regula- 
tions against  social  evils,  and  sup- 
ported by  their  own  moral  courage, 
their  good  behavior  is  the  subject  of 
most  favorable  comments,  especially 
by  our  allies. 

American  mothers  may  rest  assured 
that  their  sons  are  a  credit  to  them 
and  to  the  nation,  and  they  may  well 
look  forward  to  the  proud  day  when 
on  the  battlefield  these  splendid  men 
will  shed  a  new  luster  on  American 
manhood. 


ONE  MAN  CULTIVATES 
TWO  ROWS  MATlMEwiaao 


MOLINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

"It  SoliKS  the  Etm  Help  Problem 


E^uipp*d  wjth  r^sr  carrying 
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More  time  U  spent  in  cultivating  than  any  other  tingle 
operation.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  crops  grown  on  moat 
farms  are  planted  in  rows  which  require  cultivation. 

If  one  man  is  to  farm  more  land  than  ever  before,  he  must 
also  cultivate  more.  With  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  one 
man  cultivates  two  rows  at  a  time  and  does  it  belter, 
quicker  and  cheaper  than  with  horses. 

The  Moline-Universal  Tractor  ha»  ample  clearance  to  itradJIe  tha 
com  row  at  all  atages  of  growth.  The  operator  (it.  on  the  cultivator  in 
line  with  the  right  drive  wheel  of  the  tractor— not  directly  behind  the 
tractor.  This  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  rows  ahead.  By  keeping 
the  right  wheel  of  the  Moline-Universal  a  certain  distance  from  the  out- 
aide  row  the  whole  outfit  wiU  go  properly.  For  dodging  individual  hilU 
the  cvJtivator  gangs  are  easily  shifted  by  the  operator's  feet. 

But  cultivation  is  only  one  of  all  the  farm  operations  which  the  Moline- 
Universal  can  do.  It  is  light,  but  has  more  than  enough  power  to  pull 
two  14-in,  plow  bottoms,  because  all  its  weight  is  available  for  traction. 

The  Moline-Universal  isn't  the  kind  of  a  tractor  that  will  do  your 
plowing  and  seed  bed  preparation  and  then  rest  while  your  horses  do 
the  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting.  It  works  to  full  capacity 
throughout  the  entire  year  with  the  greatest  speed  and  economy. 

Your  Moline-Universal  is  ready  now.  Write  today  for  further  infer, 
mation  and  name  of  your  nearest  Moline  dealer. 

Aidrzu  'Deparimenl48 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILL. 


Be  Patriotic !  Display  a  Service  Banner 


Made  in 
1.08  .\ngeles 
Genuine  Eagle  bunt- 
ing. Extra  strong 
and  will  resist  the 
various  changes  of 
the  weather. 

2.\3  ft.  $1.75. 
Resktcni^e  i^ize  $1.25 
Postage  p.Tirl  on 
ina'l  ort'Ts. 
We  make  .'^■.nerican 
Flags  aH-  f,l7;es 


AHIERICAN  ami  ALLIED  FLAGS  made  to  order. 

Service  Banner  Supply  Co. 

316^4  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
F3102.  PI<"o  2.iSS. 

Perfection  Garden 

SEEDER 


No  matter  what  you  have  to  sell,  ad- 
vertise it  on  the  Farmers'  Classified 
Market  Plaoe.    Only  3c  per  vvord. 


will  seed  all  kinds  of  small  garden  seed.  It  is 
esDeclall;  adapte<l  for  hothouses  and  hotbeds. 
It  will  seed  radishes,  lettuce,  cabbage  anit 
tomatoes  for  plants.  One  man  with  s  Perfection 
Drill  and  Stcder  can  do  as  much  seeding  as 
five  or  six  men  wo\ild  do  In  the  same  time  by 
hand  It  avoids  too  thick  seeding  wltii  the 
annoying  time-wasting  thinning  that  so  often 
occurs  in  hand  seeding.  Soon  pays  for  llaeif 
in  seed  saved.  Tlie  little  wheel  operates  a  illsc 
In  the  hopper,  dropping  the  seed  evenly.  Dif- 
ferent sUe  discs  are  used  for  different  sir.e  sewis. 
The  little  wheel  runs  on  a  board  and  the  tiucK- 
ness  of  tiie  board  gauges  the  depth  of  llie  seed- 
ing Expert  horticulturists  say  the  Perfection 
Garden  Seeder  marks  the  only  improvement  made 
In  the  past  twenty  years  In  a  hand  seeder  and 
drill  It  Is  within  the  reach  of  everyone.  Sent 
postpaid  for  $2.00;  weight  H4  lbs 

Send  for  circular  to  the 

OSMUNDSON  SPADE  MFG.  CO. 

Perry,  Iowa 


GOING  EAST? 

If  80,  you  should 
consider  the  ad- 
vantages offered 
by  the  Salt  Lake 
Route,  with  its 
excellent  service 

of  two  Dally 
Limited  Trains 
solid  from 
Los  Angeles 
to  Chicago 
via  Salt  Lake 
City  and  the 
Union  Pacific. 
Any  point  East 
is  quickly  reached 
via  this  route. 

Let  us  give 
you  full  infor- 
mation at  any 
office. 

Salt  Lake  Route 
Is  the  Way! 

Los  Angeles  Office 
501  So.  Spring  St. 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


GROCERIES 

DIRECT  TO  YOU 

Order  by  Mail 
Send  for  Price  List 

A  Few  of 
Our  Specials 

Fancy  Eastern  Bacon,  guaran- 
teed, per  lb  44c 

Fancy  Burbank  Potatoes,  we 
guarantee  thenn,  per  100 
lis  $2.00 

Fancy  Japan  Rice,  good  and 
clean,  per  lb.,  7c;  14  lbs  »1.00 

Broken  Coffee;  try  It,  per  lb., 
20c;   6  lbs   1.0« 

Macaroni  or  Spaghetti  and  as- 
sorted 20- lb.  box  $1.60 

Good  Cove  Oysters,  good  srsde, 
2  cans,  18c;  per  doz   1.08 

Crytsal  White  Soap,  per  bar.  6c; 
21  for   1.00 

Carnation  Milk,  6  cans  75c;  per 
dozen   $1.50 

Royal  Baklns  Powder,  1  lb.  can.  .39 

Pure  Cream  Flake  Rolled  Oats, 
15  lbs  $1.00 

Long  Grain  Unpolislved  Rice,  6</2 
lbs.,  50c;  11  lbs  $1.00 

Try  our  Eastern  Sugar  Cured 
Picnic  Hams,  weight  8  to  8 
lbs.   each,   per  lb  !E 

Cocoa,  Gblrardelll,  H-lb.  can,  ea.  20 

Chocolate,  Gblrardelll,  6-lb.  can 
each    1.25 

C(7dflsh,  best  white  and  boneless 
per  lb  17 

Wholesale  Rates  to  Ranches, 
Hotels  and  Summer  Resorts, 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

100  Miles 

FREESE  &  CO. 

Southeast  Corner  Divisadero  and 
Ellis  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 


BUILD  your  own  sidewalks,  fcmn- 
dations,  floors,  watering  troughs 
and  other  concrete  jobs.  No  need  to 
wait  for  a  contractor  and  pay  high  | 
wages  to  get  this  work  done.  Do  it 
yoarself,  economically,  efficiently — 
with  a 

BERGLAND 
CONCRETE  MIXER 

Turns  o«t  a  perfect  batch — one  a  minute 
■  enough  in  an  hour  to  build  a  40  ft.  walk. 

Hand  or  power  oi>erated. 
Centralized  transmis- 
sion —  no  power 
wasted.  Barrel 
works  on  rollers 
— minimum  fric- 
tion. Strong  an- 
f\e  iron  frame. 
Jnlimited  guar- 
antee. Low 
priced. 

Wrife  loJau  for 
lUaMtObcd  foldtr  \ 
Berg  land 
Concrete 
Mixer  Co. 
413  State  St. 
Deerfield. 
WU. 

Weishs  I 
than  200  lbs 


White  and  Brown 

L*Bhom  Chicks,  gnar- 
anteed  h  t  r  o  n  g  and 
Tigoroufi,  and  bred  for 
large  egg  prodaction, 
Tlioronghbred  stork. 
Price  »12  per  100;  re- 
daction by  the  1000. 
,  EgKs,  tl.SO  per  set- 
ting.   Stock  for  sale.. 

I  use  and  sell  Pio- 
neer Incubators  and 
Brooders.  There  are 
no  better  machines 
made.  Prices  reason- 
able. Write  for  par- 
ticulars. 

JAMES  D.  TATK8, 
PonltiT  Jodge,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Black  Leghorns 


By  Mrs.  R.  H.  Mamhall, 

Pine  Orove  Ranch,  La  Fre»a.  Cal. 

BLACK  LEGHORNS  were  one 
of  the  most  popular  breeds 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  but 
were  gradually  pushed  to  the  back- 
ground by  newer  varieties  of  all 
classes.  However,  you  can't  keep  a 
good  bird  submerged  very  long,  and 
now  they  are  in  the  ascendency  again. 
English  breeders  prefer  them  to  all 
varieties  of  Leghorns.  Many  East- 
ern breeders  have  large  commercial 
farms  stocked  with  this  breed  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  As  these 
black  birds  are  absolutely  new  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  I  will  endeavor  to  pic- 
ture them  to  you. 

They  are  of  pure  Italian  origin  and 
were  really  the  foundation  of  all  Leg- 
horn varieties  that  have  followed 
since,  the  first  importation  to  this 
country  being  made  in  1872  from 
Genoa  by  a  breeder  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  The  first  specimens  were 
black,  black  with  brown  and  black 
with  white,  but  by  careful  breeding 
the  beautiful  bird  of  today  has  been 
evolved. 

They  have  not  been  crossed  with 
Black  Minorcas  as  is  erroneously  sup- 
posed by  some,  having  nothing  what- 
ever in  common  except  color  of 
plumage,  which  is  lustrous  black 
with  a  green  sheen.  Type  and  shape 
are  strictly  Leghorn;  combs  single, 
finely  pointed,  scarlet  in  color;  ear- 
lobes  in  pure  bred  birds  snow  white; 
legs  A  rich  yellow,  yellow  with  slate 
markings  or  slate  shanks  with  yellow 
feet.  Birds  developing  dark  colored 
legs  should  not  be  used  for  breeders 
except  in  cases  where  some  especially 
fine  point  possessed  by  them  wants 
to  be  emphasized. 

They  are  fine  all-the-year-round 
layers  of  large  white  eggs  and  many 
of  them;  they  are  light  eaters  when 
confined  and  hustlers  if  allowed  to 
range,  always  trim  and  clean,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  soil  or  weather,  wonder- 
fully vigorous,  seemingly  immune  to 
colds  and  the  countless  poultry  dis- 
eases. The  eggs  run  from  95  to  100 
per  cent  fertile  and  the  chicks  are 
so  hardy  that  they  thrive  under  the 
most  adverse  circumstances. 

I  have  given  you  a  brief  summary 
of  the  Black  Leghorns  and  hope 
your  interest  has  been  aroused.  With 
the  co-operation  of  a  very  prominent 
Eastern  breeder,  who  won  all  the 
main  prizes  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, Chicago  and  Boston,  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  get  this  variety  better 
known  on  the  coast.    This  breed  is 


Sprouted  Oats  for  Hens 

GIVING  the  hens  once  a  day  all 
the  sprouted  oats  they  want  to 
eat,  which  is  about  a  square 
inch  of  sprouts,  grain  and  roots,  en- 
ables one  to  reduce  the  g:rain  ration 
about  one-third  and  thereby  effecting 
a  saving  in  highpriced  grain. 

It  is  remarkable  how  sprouted  oats 
influence  the  laying  of  the  hens.  A 
change  in  this  respect  can  be  noticed 
within  a  few  days  after  sprouted  oats 
have  been  fed. 


Plea  of  Oregon  Poultrymen 

OREGON  poultrymen  want  to 
help  Uncle  Sam  win  the  war 
by  growing  more  poultry  and 
feeding  less  wheat  as  he  requests 
them  to  do,  but  they  also  say  that 
they  need  a  little  help  in  return.  The 
Oregon  Poultry  Producers'  Associa- 
tion at  the  last  O.  A.  C.  farmers  week 
passed  resolutions  to  this  effect  and 
sent  copies  to  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington. 

They  have  been  asked  to  double 
the  production  of  poultry  and  eggs 
during  the  coming  year,  and  are 
willing  to  do  so  whether  they  make 
any  money  or  not.  They  are  asked 
to  use  but  10  per  cent  of  wheat  in 
their  feeds,  and  this  is  where  they 
need  help.  Corn,  barley,  oats  and 
kaffir  are  the  usual  substitutes  for 
wheat,  but  corn  cannot  be  had  at  all 
at  a  fair  price,  and  the  other  grains 
are  scarce  and  high  and  going  higher. 

The  Oregon  poultrymen  want  to 
get  corn  prices  fixed  at  a  reasonable 
figure  and  supply  placed  on  the 
market 

The  Government  has  been  peti- 
tioned to  increase  the  number  of  eggs 
in  army  rations  in  the  United  States, 
to  help  offset  the  high  grain  cost  as 
well  as  save  red  meat  for  shipment 
to  the  allies. 


Use  Fresh  Eggs  for  Hatching 

IT  IS  generally  agreed  that  the 
fresher  the  eggs  the  better  the 
hatch.  But  poultrymen  are  not 
always  so  situated  that  they  can  have 
strictly  fresh  eggs  when  they  are 
ready  to  incubate. 

Equally  true  is  the  old-time  ob- 
servation: "The  older  the  egg  the 
weaker  the  germ."  A  hatch  made  up 
of  old  eggs  will  show  that  the  germs 
perished  at  different  stages  of  in- 
cubation, running  from  a  few  days  to 
the  close  of  the  hatch,  and  those 
chicks  that  do  hatch  do  so  very  weak- 
ly and  slowly,  extending  the  period 
several  days  over  the  allotted  time  of 
twenty-one  days. 

In  other  words,  the  fresh  egg  will 
at  least  hatch  on  time,  and  in  many 
cases  a  day  or  two  before  time.  The 
chicks  will  be  strong,  as  a  rule. 

Practically,  this  condition  will  hold 
good  for  a  week,  but  after  that  time 
the  percentage  of  deaths  in  the  shell, 
dead  germs,  and  weak,  puny  chicks 
will  increase  as  the  eggs  increase  in 
age  before  being  set. 


The  partial  open-front  poultry 
house  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  type 
for  most  sections. 


Every  cellar  of  vegetables  is  a 
trench  of  food  preparedness. 

Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

K  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert  of  377 
Reefer  BIdg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Is 
giving  away  free  a  new  book  which 
tells  of  a  simple  home  solution  that 
raises  98  per  cent  of  all  chicks  hatched 
and  cures  white  diarrhoea  over  night. 
All  poultry  raisers  should  write  for 
this  valuable  free  book. — Adv. 


Beekeeping  Pays 

Beginners  in  Beekeeping  and  Bee- 
keepers of  experience  will  find  they 
can  obtain  from  the  Apiary  Depart- 
ment of  The  Diamond  Match  Com- 
pany the  finest  quality  of  Beekeep- 
ers' Supplies  at  prices  as  low,  or 
lower,  than  from  any  other  manu- 
facturer In  the  United  States. 

The  Apiary  Department  main- 
tains a  constant  excellence  of  prod- 
uct and  offers  unsurpassed  service. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  their 
catalogue  and.  If  a  beginner,  for 
"Cottage  Beekeeping."  Both  will  b« 
mailed  free. 

The  Diamond  Match  Co. 

(Apiary  Dept.) 
Chico,  CalifomUu 


mf  0RI6INAL 


3Q,0O0  Mll-nm  TUI 

More  Comfortable, 
Healtlifal,  G)nTeiiieiit 

Elimi2iAte«  the  out .  bouae, 
o&«D  Tault  and  pool, 
wbich  are  breeding  plaoea 
for  germs.  Hst*  a  warm, 
•aDitanr,  odorless  toilet  right 
In  jonr  house.  No  going  oat 
la  cold  vsather.  A  boon  to 
Innlids.  Eodoned  b;  StaU 
Boards  of  Hsallh. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anrwbere  In  Tbe  Boum 
Tlie  s^rmA  &r«  killed  br  a  chemical  proossa  la 
wst«r  in  the  container.  Enptr  onoeamcmt^. 
No  more  trouble  to  cmptr  t^n  ashes.  Closet  sb- 
aolDtel;  snsrsntssd  Guarantee  oa  Sis  la  ths 
oao«of  tEiipablication.  Ask  f or  cataloc  and  pric* 

nwi  uwTUT  mn.  ct.  >^  mtimt, 

Aak  ■>o«>t^jJ»jMijrg»>«««nd^-B«<  aad  Catf   


Produce 
Healthy,  Vigorous  Chicks 
by  Feeding 

''Golden  Eagle  Special 
Chick  Food" 

20%  Cracked  Wheat  lochded 

Golden  Eagle  Millii^  Co. 

Petaluma  California 


TryCOULSOH'S  EGG  FOOD 

A.  full  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  300K 
M%      M\  "  FROM 


^SHELL  TO  MARKFT" 


EGGS  AND  CmX 


Es9  sad  da^-old 
for  all*.  S.  L  Bsda  and 
Barred  aocfca.  aiv  tl4 
per  IM.  8.  C  WhlU 
LsctMma  fr«aa  trsp-n«Mad 
atoc^  stsa  tlT.M  V*  in. 
Our  8.  C  Wblu  1  ailiimi 
cork  took  flr^  prise  a<  the 
Loa  AngcieT  Bboti.  Addnas  THESaALT  FAXM. 
Mr.  and  Hn.  W.  V.  8.  Wahatar,  Pis«a.  B.  W.  D. 
1,  1878  Jiulpero  ATS..  Loot  Basrti,  CsL 


^  Baby  Chicks 


Fitn 


Bcaey 


FomeT'l  Famoue 
Laytnf  BIrsiD  vt 
smOLl  rOllB  WHTIX  UO- 
H0BN8;  tU  per  IN:  |C«  pat 
S»0;  SUO  per  lOO*. 

John  F.  Forney  •""^T?"* 


SANDERSON 

RABBIT8 

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS 

Pint — San  FranrUro,  Los  AnflM. 
Kan  ma  City,  Mo.:  Ii<.  Laals.  M*. 
KAOUI  BOCK.  CMS*. 
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Wonderful  Peas 

IN  these  trying  times,  when  the 
Government  is  calling  upon  every 
farmer,  gardener  or  soil  tiller  to 
do  his  best  to  multiply  the  available 
food  supply  to  win  the  war,  every 
agriculturist's  aim  should  be  to  plant 
the  best  only  in  seed  lines. 

The  protein  constituent  is  so  vital 
to  human  nourishment  that  the  pea 
family  is  largely  drawn  upon.  The 
numerous  varieties  of  these  also  make 
it  difficult  to  select  the  most  adapt- 
able in  many  ways.  All  agree,  how- 
ever, that  an  extra  sweet,  tender, 
green-colored,  wrinkled  variety  that 
is  hardy  and  prolific  and  that  does 
not  require  brushing  is  the  very  best. 

Such  a  one,  after  nearly  a  half 
century  of  gardening,  I  find  in  the 
Golden  Potlatch  or  Full  Dinner  or 
Beefsteak  Substitute  names  attached 
to  it  by  its  various  friends. 

My  attention  was-  called  thereto  by 
a  Swiss  gardener  at  Sweet  Home, 
Oregon,  in  1915,  who  sent  me  a  few 
pounds  of  the  seed.  Their  extra 
green  hue,  large  size,  sweetness  and 
tenderness,  when  masticated  raw,  won 
my  immediate  admiration,  while  the 
trouble  of  brushing  being  minus  gave 
another  point  of  value. 

My  friend  said  he  never  took  the 
trouble  to  can  the^n,  because  when 
soaked  over  night,  well  cooked  and 
garnished  there  was  but  slight  dif- 
ference between  the  ripe  seeds  thus 
handled  and  the  canned  product,  or 
even  those  fresh  from  the  vines.  His 
judgment  therein  has  been  largely 
verified  by  others,  my  own  included. 

So  far  !fs  I  can  learn,  it  has  been 
grown  in  but  few  localities  on  the 
Pacific  Slope,  but  everywhere  it 
challenges  unqualified  admiration.  An 
Atlantic  Coast  catalog  refers  to  it 
as  "the  pea  that  market  gardeners 
are  going  wild  over." 

Of  sturdy,  bushy  growth,  12  to 
20  inches  high,  foliage  extra  large, 
coupled  with  larger  pods,  often  borne 
in  pairs  on  a  single  stem,  containing 
from,  7  to  11  giant  peas,  the  extra 
sweet  and  tenderness  apparently 
crystallizing  in  the  ripe  seed  that  pre- 
sent a  glazed  surface — relishable  raw 
— bespeaks  their  unquestioned  supe- 
riority. 

When  hills  of  them  I  had  planted — 
alternating  with  potntoes  in  the  row — 
were  well  set  with  pods  and  blossoms, 
other  shoots,  sometimes  as  high  as 
five,  burst  out  from  the  parent  stem 
near  the  ground  surface,  and  were 
soon  laden  with  fruit  promise,  which 
our  prolonged  droiJth  cut  short. 
Others  on  the  ground  where  moisture 
was  ample  sent  up  new  root  sprouts 
when  peas  were  ripening,  giving  a 
second  crop  of  peas  for  Thanksgiving. 

Desiring  to  further  test  their 
hardihood,  I  planted  .geveral  rows  in 
August,  1917,  with  winter  onion  sets, 
which  have  survived  many  hard 
freezes  and  thaws,  promising  a  very 
early  spring  crop. 

They  shell  out  readily,  keep  well 
and  in  this  latitude  seem  immune 
from  weevils. — E.  E.  Martin,  Bangor, 
Wash. 


Life  of  Trees  and  Bushes  . 

Apple   25-40  years 

Blackberry   •  •  • .  6-14  " 

Currant  and  Gooseberry . .     20  " 

Peach   ..8-12  " 

Pear   50-75  " 

Plum   20-25 

Raspberry    6-12  " 

Strawberry    1-3  ^" 

We  should  eat  ■  all  we  need,  but 
should  eat  wisely  and  without  waste. 
We  can  do  this  by  buying  less,  by 
buying  seasonable  supplies,  by  serv- 
ing smaller  portions,  by  using  poultry, 
game  and  fish  in  place  of  beef,  mut- 
ton and  pork,  by  using  cornmeal  and 
other  cereal  flours  in  place  of  wheat 
flour  and  by  using  less  sugar. 


KNOCKED  OUT  THE  FIRST  ROUND 

In  the  science  of  ECONOMY  and  EFFICIENCY,  the  NEW  LIBERTY 
brooder  stove  has  KNOCKED  COAL  FLAT.  Don't  look  at  COAL,  ENGINE 
DISTILLATE,  COAL  OIL  or  any  fuel  ever  used  for  brooding  purposes.  They 
are  entirely  too  EXPENSIVE.  UNRELIABLE  and  DANGEROUS  when  com- 
pared with  the  FUEL  USED  with  this  wonderful  new  LIBERTY  brooder  stove. 
It  has  jumped  years  into  the  future  and  solved  BROODING  TROUBLES  and 
PROBLEMS  that  have  never  been  solved  before.  SAY:  Will  you  continue  to 
» DONATE  your  money  to  ROCKEFELLER  and  the  COAL  BARONS  in  the 
operation  of  that  ANTIQUATED  brooding  system?  Don't  you  think  you  should 
raise  a  better  per  cent  of  chicks?  Why  not  reduce  that  FUEL  BILL  60  per  cent 
or  more,  with  far  greater  SAFETY  and  BETTER  CHICKS?  DO  IT  NOW. 
Get  a  NEW  LIBERTY  BROODER  STOVE  and  donate  the  MONEY  SAVED  in 
NEW  LIBERTY  FUEL,  BETTER  CHICKS  RAISED  and  SAFETY,  to  the  RED  CROSS  or  sUck 

it  in  your  OWN  POCKET  and  listen  to  'ER  JINGLE— KRESKY'S  made  it  POSSIBLE— -IT'S  up  to  you.  Get  our 
BROODER  STOVE  BOOK  NOW— It's  free.    It  tells  you  all  about  It.  : ,    j  •fg'jj^ 


P^TALUMA 


PRIDE  OF  PETALUMA  BROODER  STOVE  FACTORY 

J.  E.  KRESKY 


CALIFORNIA 


I The  Home  of  | 
Co-operative  DiyMash  t 

POULTRYMEN'S  CO-OPERATIVE 
MILLING  ASS'N. 
Ij05  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA. 


700 Hens  Laid  an  Average  of  1 95  Eggs  in  1 2  Mos. 

This  Is  a  marvelous  record  for  such  a  big  flock,  but  this  Is  the  actual  report  made  by  a  Southern 
California  poultryman  (name  on  request).  The  big  egg  production  was  due  to  feeding  p.  C.  A.  Dry  Mash, 
a  balanced  ration,  made  by  poultrymen  for  poultryman.  P.  C.  A.  Dry  Mash  Is  scientifically  compounded. 
Is  superior  in  quality,  is  all  feed — no  waste — and  is  being  ted  by  more  than  a  thousand  poultry  raisers  tn 
California  alone.  It  is  rightly  proportioned,  containing  the  correct  amount  of  protein,  fat,  carbo-hydrates, 
ash  and  fiber  for  biggest  egg  production.  P.  C.  A.  Dry  Mash  is  an  absolute  success.  It  Is  a  dependable 
mixture  at  a  minimum  cost.  It  is  not  an  imitation.  It  is  the  original,  the  genuine,  correctly  balanced 
ratlcm  for  laying  stock.  The  directors  of  this  firm  are  poultrymen  of  wide  experience,  owning  large  flocks 
of  29,000  hens  and  pullets,  all  big  producers  of  eggs  by  feeding  P.  C.  A.  Dry  Mash.  So  popular  has  P.  C. 
A.  Dry  Mash  become  that  a  number  of  large  poultry  raisers  are  buying  our  feed  In  car  lots.  Write  for 
catalog,  folders,  circulars  and  prices.    Mention  Orchard  and  Farm  when  writing. 

Poultrymen's^  Co-Opera tive 
Milling  AssociatioiTi 


We  also  manufacture  Co-Operatlve  Scratch 
Feed,  Chick  Feed,  Buttermilk  Mash,  Chick 
Mash,  Growing  Scratch  Feed  and  Pigeon 
Feed.  We  also  make  one  of  the  best  incuba- 
tors made  today.    Write  for  Catalog  B. 


1516  Industrial  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


SEEDS 

Our  191& 

CATALOG 

of  Seeds,  Plants,  etc.,  is 
ready  for  you.  Write  for  it 
today. 

Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Co. 

439  South  Main  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

^Attention  Rabbit  Breeders!-^ 

The  next  three  papers  of  the  Southern! 
California  Commercial  Giant  Breeders'  I 
Association  on  hutches  are  worth  $6.00  I 
to  every  breeder.  Free  with  each  $1.00  I 
membership.  _    .    „  •  I 

H.  A.  Sanderson,  Sec.,  Easle  Rock,  Cal.  I 
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THE  "BOSS"  n 

REE  PROTECTOK 


Made  of  Yucca  Palm 

Is  cheap,  durable  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree. 
It  prevents  rabbits  from 
destroying  your  trees. 
A  sure  protection 
against  frosts,  sunburn, 
grasshoppers  or  dry 
winds.  Can  be  easily 
removed,  will  last  for 
years.  Send  for  samples. 
Ask  your  nurseryman  for 
them. 
PRICES 

Per  1000 

10  In.  long,  7  in.  wide  $10.00 
12  In.  Ions,  7  In.  wide  11.00 
14  In.  long,  7  in.  wide  12.00 
16  In.  long,  7  In.  wide  13. BO 
18  In.  long,  7  In.  wide  16.00 
24  in.  long.  7  in.  wide  18.00 
30  In.  long,  7  In.  wide  21.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1380  Willow  St.,  Los  Angalea,  Cal. 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

That  Really  Protect 

Fitted  with  Galvanized  Wire  Ties  that  go  all  the  way 
around  the  tree. 


PRICES  PER  THOUSAND 

Seven  inchea  wide. 


10  inches  long.  .  .$9.00 
12  inches  long.  .  .  9.50 
14  inches  long.  .  .10.50 
16  inches  long.  .  .11.50 


18  inches  long. 
20  inches  long. 
24  inches  long. 
30  inches  long. 


$12.50 
15.00 
17.50 
20.00 


See  your  Nurseryman  or  write  us  for 
Discounts  and  Free  Samplea. 


ANGELO&SON, 

—Write  us  today  for  our  Sales  Proposition 


Mason  &.  Bay  Sts., 
San  Francisco. 


ECZEMA 

Also  called  Tetter,  Salt  Rheum, 
Pruritus,  Milk  Crust,  Water 
Poison,  Weeping  Skin,  etc. 


DR.  CANNAOAY 


Ecz«iM  Sp«alall«t 
for  IS  Ymfs. 


For  fifteen  years  I  have  been  treating  one  disease 
alone,  ECZEMA.  I  have  handled  over  one  millioD 
cases.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  it  all,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced the  disease  is  due  to  an  excess  of  acid  in  the 
blood,  and  closely  related  to  rheumatism  and  cancer. 
This  acid  irant  be  removed. 

Eczema  is  called  by  some  people  Itch,  Tetter,  Salt 
Rheum,  Pruritus,  Milk  Crust,  Weeping  Skin,  etc.  I 
am  fully  convinced  Eczema  is  a  curable  ^disease,  and 
when  I  say  it  can  be  cured,  I  mean  just  what  I  say — 
C-U-R-E-D,  and  not  merely  patched  up  for  a  while  to 
return  worse  than  before.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  other  doctors  have  told  you,  or  what  all  you  have  tried,  all  I  ask  is  jnst  s 
chance  to  prove  to  you  that  tliis  vast  experience  has  taught  me  a  creat  deal  tkat 
-would  be  of  help  to  you.  If  you  will  write  me  today  I  will  send  yam  a  tnc  trial 
of  my  mild,  soothing,  guaranteed  treatment  th.it  will  do  more  to  oeaTiace  yen 
than  I  or  anyone  else  could  in  a  month's  preachintr.  It's  all  up  ta  you.  If  yea 
suffer  any  more  with  eczema  and  refuse  to  merely  write  to  me  for  free  trial, /ast 
blame  yourself.  No  matter  where  you  live,  1  have  treated  your  neichtwrt.  Merely 
dropping  me  a  postal  today  is  likely  to  give  you  more  real  comfort  in  a  weak  ttaaa 
you  ever  expected  to  enjoy  again.  Do  it  right  now,  your  very  life  nay  be  at  stake. 

J.  E.  CANNADAY,  M.  D.,  d-i  Court  Bk.,  Sedalla,  Moa 

B^mrtnet:  Third  National  Bank,  Sedaixa,  or  aakyour  banktr  to  find  out  akoutmt, 
S«ad  thU  Botica  to  tome  poor  saff  orer  from  ecseoaa.  It  will  bo  a  kmd  ad  hw 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Reliance  Irrigation  Meters 


Eliminate  guesswork  and  approxima- 
tions and  give  a  square  deal  to  both 
water  company  and  consumer.  Read 
as  easily  as  tlie  watcli  you  carry.  No 
clocks,  cliarts,  pen  or  pencil.  No  su- 
pervision. Measures  water  In  open 
ditch,  gravity,  pipe  lines  and  gravity 
deliveries  from  pressure  pipe  lines.  ' 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet,  "The 
Water  Watch." 

Hydrometric  Company 

955  N.  Main  St., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A  Year'of  Hard  Labor  LOST 

By  an  Hour  of  Frost! 

More  than  one  orchardlst  and  truck  frardener  has 
learned  this  by  hard  experience!  To  make  certain  of 
,1  full  crop,  install  the 

"Bolton" 
Orchard  Heater 

Gives  maximum  heat,  evenly  distributed.  Burns 
cheap  fuel  oil.  Can  he  lighted  quickly.  Bums  long 
time  on  one  tilling.  No  waste — you  light  only  enough 
healers  to  hold  temperature  above  the  frost  point. 

Send  for  Booklet  "O" 

Tells  you  how  to  save  your  crops  from  frost. 
Filled  with  valuable  information  for  the  grower. 

lA^jnes-Irvin  Co. 

Irrigation  Pipe,  Orchard  Heaters,  Etc. 

8th  &  Irwin,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Threa.  »  iinil        H  „    .  and 

Hot  Axphalluiii  Hand       .H.  Omininl»p<I 

Ul|>i>ed  For  ■■rrsHure 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


TK.STED  and  Ol'ABANTEED. 
Main  and  Howard  Stt.,  San  Francisco 


If  readers  of  this  publication  do  not  find  advertised  just 
what  they  are  looking  for,  write  Orchard  and  Farm,  Ex- 
aminer Building,  Los  Angeles,  and  you  will  be  put  in 
touch  with  reliable  firms  handling  the  goods  desired. 


ms 
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Are  You  Going  to 
Plant  an  Olive  or 
a  Citrus  Orchard 
This  Year? 

Write  for  Catalog 


Before  you  purchase  your  trees  or  make  a  final 
decision,  send  for  Roedlng's  New  Illustrated 
Catalog  and  Planter's  Guide  combined  for  1918. 

This  hook  is  more  than  a  Catalog — it  is  an 
Encyclopaedia. 

The  information  contained  in  this  book  on  soile, 
their  preparation,  irrigation,  etc.,  time  to  plant,  se- 
lection of  trees,  planting,  pruning,  and  other  im- 
portant details,  are  of  inestimable  value  to  anyone 
about  to  engage  in  horticulture.  We  invite  corre- 
'  luindence  from  intending  planters,  and  are  always 
ased  to  answer  questions,  and  to  give  anyone  the 
'  neflt  of  our  many  years'  experience  in  the  business. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

706  Holland  Bldg.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Fads  for  theJFruit- 
Grower 


Tobacco  for  Aphids 

By  O.  E.  Brrmoer, 
Co'tnty  BorHoulturat  Commi>»U)ner,  Banta 

Ituaa,  Cal. 

IT  HAS  been  well  established  for  a 
number  of  years  that  tobacco  ex- 
tracts or  nicotine  sprays  are  effec- 
tive in  the  control  of  aphids  and 
other  soft-bodied  insects-  However, 
the  most  efficient  means  of  applica- 
tion, as  well  as  the  most  economic 
solutions  to  use,  are  problems  with 
which  we  still  wrestle. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Pa- 
cific coast  has  been  waging  an  uphill 
fight  against  an  increasing  loss  fl-om 
the  depredations  of  various  forms  of 
aphids,  and  perhaps  the  hardest  at- 
tack has  been  against  the  apple  trees, 
prunes,  walnuts  and  pears  also  suffer- 
ing greatly.  The  appearance  of  the 
pear-root  aphis  has  spurred  us  to 
greater  activities  to  find  some  remedy 
for  root-infesting  forms. 

With  this  end  in  view,  the  soil 
around  some  old  greening  apple  trees 
which  were  infested  with  woolly  aphis 
was  well  saturated  with  a  solution  of 
"Black  Leaf  40"  at  a  strength  of  about 
one  part  of  the  solution  to  1000  parts 
of  water.  Shortly  before  treat- 
ment the  soil  was  spaded  and  the 
feeding  roots  were  found  to  be  white 
with  woolly  aphis,  but  today  these 
trees  are  almost  free  from  aphis  and 
no  solution  for  control  has  been  used 
The  success  of  this  experiment  led 
us  to  carry  on  a  larger  one  last  sea- 
son and  in  this  case  a  plot  of  30  apples 
and  270  old  pear  trees  was  used.  This 
orchard  when  inspected  by  Mr. 
Weldon  and  myself  a  few  years  ago 
was  badly  infested  with  the  pear-root 
aphis  and  woolly  aphis.  The  soil 
is  of  a  sandy  loam  texture  and  situated 
so  as  to  be  well  drained. 

Instead  of  using  tobScco  extract 
we  used  tobacco  waste.  Twenty-five 
hundred  tobacco  plants  were  grown, 
being  set  12  inches  by  3  feet  10  inches 
in  rows  on  a  plot  of  good  ground. 
From  the  tobacco  produced  555 
pounds  of  cured  leaf  was  sold  at  20 
cents  per  pound.  The  refuse  was 
chopped  and  placed  in  trenches  around 
the  trees,  S  pounds  being  used  for 
each  tree.  The  first  was  applied  in 
November,  the  rest  toward  the  end 
of  February  and  it  was  the  last  ap- 
plication that  gave  success,  for  it  is 
extremely  hard  to  find  an  aphid  in 
this  orchard  today  except  on  the  eight 
trees  where  the  tobacco  was  applied 
in  November. 

When  it  is  not  possible  to  grow 
tobacco,  the  waste  from  cigar  fac- 
tories can  be  procured  very  cheaply. 
Last  year  we  bought  it  in  bales  at 
1^2  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

In  one  case  this  waste  was  used  as 
a  spray;  it  was  soaked  in  the  bale  in 
2000-gallon  tanks,  first  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  waste  to  4  gallons  of  water 
for  48  hours,  then  the  same  tobacco 
was  put  into  another  tank  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  to  2  gallons  of  water 
for  4  days.  A  chemical  analysis  by 
the  insecticide  laboratory  at  Berkeley 
of  the  solution  in  the  first  tank, 
showed  that  it  contained  .02  per  cent 
of  nicotine  or  practically  the  same 
amount  as,  a  1  to  2000  dilution  of 
"Black  Leaf  40." 

The  spray  tank  was  loaded  direct- 
ly from  the  tanks  and  the  solution 
used  in  combigation  with  commercial 
flour  paste  jelly  6  pounds  to  100  gal- 
lons, and  atomic  sulphur  10  pounds  to 
100  gallons.  This  combination  not 
only  cleaned  the  trees  of  aphis  and 
red  spider  but  also  canker  worms 
and  tent  caterpillars. 


To  Prevent  June  Drop 

By  J.  Eliot  Coit  and  Robert  W.  IIodrMn. 

JUNE  drop  of  Washington  navel 
oranges  causes  an  annual  loss  of 
$1,225,000  to  $1,750,000  in  Califor- 
nia and  is  the  limiting  factor  in  prof- 
itable navel  orange  production  in 
many  parts  of  the  interior  valleys  of 
California  and  Arizona.  The  drop  it- 
self can  be  separated  into  two  parts, 
that  occurring  from  petal  fall  until 
the  fruit  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  that  occurring  after  that  time. 
The  first  part  is  much  the  more  se- 
rious and  is  due  to  abnormal  water  re- 
lations which  serve  as  a  stinxulus  to 
abscission.  The  second  part  is  less 
important  and  is  due  to  the  fun^s 
Alternaria  citri  of  wide  distribution 
which  is  also  the  cause  of  black  rot 
of  navel  oranges. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  pre- 
vention or  control  of  June  drop  we 
find  that  there  are  two  lines  along 
which  we  may  work.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  entirely  possible  for  many 
growers,  who  are  so  situated  as  to 
make  it  practicable,  to  modify  en- 
vironmental conditions,  both  above - 
and  below  ground,  sufficiently  to  re- 
duce the  extent  and  amount  of  the 
water  deficits  referred  to. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  a  navel  or- 
chard it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the 
direction  of  prevailing  winds,  the  re- 
lation of  the  site  to  extensive  irrigated 
areas  and  to  the  degree  of  exposure 
to  these  influences.  Fruit  growers 
should  accustom  themselves  to  think 
of  climate  not  only  in  terms  of  coun- 
ties, great  valleys  and  States,  but  also 
in  terms  of  strictly  local  conditions. 

A  half  acre  of  irrigated  alfalfa 
isolated  on  the  desert  will  exert  a 
most  profound  influence  on  the  cli- 
mate a  few  yards  to  leeward  and  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground.  Everyone  is 
familiar  with  the  coarse,  rough  ap- 
pearance of  oranges  grown  in  fully 
exposed  positions  in  the  tops  of  the 
trees. 

The  reason  why  oranges  borne  on 
the  inside  of  the  tree  are  of  smoother 
texture  and  thinner  skin  is  because 
the  environment  inside  the  tree  rep- 
resents quite  a  different  climate  than 
that  of  the  outside. 


Gigantic  Cherry  Tree 

THE  largest  and  in  all  probabil- 
ity the  oldest  cherry  tree  on 
this  coast  is  growing  on  a  ranch 
near  Coloma,  Cal.  The  tree  was 
planted  in  1849  by  F.  Hollingsworth. 
Hollingsworth  planted  the  tree  on  a 
small  knoll,  which  afterwards  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Tunnel  Hill. 

The  height  of  this  cherry  tree  is 
about  seventy-five  feet,  while  it  cov- 
ers one-fourth  acre  of  ground.  The 
trunk  measures  five  feet  across  at 
the  base.  There  are  six  main 
branches,  two  of  which  are  three  feet, 
eleven  inches  in  circumference.  The 
others  are  slightly  smaller. 

The  tree  is  of  the  Black  Ox-heart 
variety.  It  is  usually  a  faithful  bearer 
and  every  spring  it  is  covered  with 
thousands  of  white  blossoms.  "The 
cherries,  when  ripe,  are  nearly  black. 
This  year  in  particular  the  old  tree 
ha<*  a  generous  crop.  A  twenty-foot 
ladder  was  employed  in  harvesting 
the  fruit.  Owing  to  the  great  height 
of  the  tree,  mu.ch  of  the  fruit  was  out 
of  reach. 

The  owner,  J.  Papini,  values  the  old 
tree  not  only  for  its  faithful  services, 
but  for  the  many  historical  associa- 
tions    connected     with    it. — Cecilia 

Papini. 
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Thoroughly,  while  "."^M 
you  are  about  it.   A  ^"^1 
"half    done"    spraying  ^ 
job  means  that  you  get 
only   50   cents  .where  you 
might  have  had  one  dollar. 
Get  a  sprayer  that  Covers. 
That  is  the  only  kind  you 
will  find  listed  in  our  new 

1918  FKEB  CATALO« 
Send  for  It  today.     For  10c  we 
win  also  include  the  handsome 
94-pase  hook  "Why  and  How  of 
Orchurd  Success." 

It    Is    a    complete  Spraying 
Guide. 

FIIfil.D  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
Dept.  8.  Elmira,  N.  M. 

Waretiouies  at   Oaklano   and  Lot 
AngelM,  Cal. 
Addrets  Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  ehow 
rooms  at  164  N.  Loe  Angelei  St.,  Lo> 
Angeles.  Cal. 


Insist  on  the 


Oupraumo 
de 


BULBS 


50     High  Grade 
Flowering  Bulbs. 
Oxalis,  Begonia 
at      f^l  P     J      Gloxinia,  Qladio- 

Also  r  lower  deeds      """^f  •"■"is-  postpaid. 

Old  Homestead   Nursery  Co.,  Round   Pond,  Me. 


Perfect  hearing  i9  now  being  re- 
etored  in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
I  ness  or  defective  hearing  from 
'  causes  euch  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Hearing  and 
1  Hissing    Sounds,  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
^  t)runas,Discharge  from  Ears,  etc. 

WUson  Common-Sense  Ear  Dnmis 
"Littla  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
WhereUiey  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 

Write  todas  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
MESS,  giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials, 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO^  Incorporated  * 

}U  tot^-Soutbem  Bldg.  LOUISVILLE, 

100   Progressive   Pedigreed    Everbearing  StrawberrlM 

Wo.    200,  $1.50.    Prepaid.    Pedigreed  NurMry  Co., 
Sullivan,  Mo. 


Wf  Kill  off  the 

Ml  whole  crew  of 

tl  crop  destroyers— 

squirrels,  gophers, 
prairie  dogs,  etc. 
Gas  'em  with  Carbon  Bisulphide 
quickly,  easily  and  economically. 

One  burrow  of  squirrels  will  des- 
troy more  grain  than  your  family 
can  save  in  fifty  wheatless  days. 
Remember—these  ground  pests  cost 
the  farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  more 
than  $6,000,000  last  summer.  So  be 
forehanded— be  truly  patriotic— «»- 
jerve  the  seed  in  your  fields. 

The  UnIvers!lT  o(  California  lays:  "From 
November  until  the  end  of  February  (the  rainr 
season  In  California)  the  best  war  to  attack 
the  cronnd  squirrels  Is  to  fill  their  borrows  with 
gas  from  Carbon  BUulphtde." 
So  loo  In  other  ttatesi  If  the  ground  is  fnll  of 
moisture,  whatever  the  month  mar  t>e.  Carbon 
Bisulphide  is  the  best  killer  of  siiairreis, 
prairie  dogs,  gophers,  etc. 
A  squirrel  killed  before  March  Is  worth  a  dozen 
killed  later.  Because — most  youK  squirrels 
are  born  late  In  March  or  early  In  April.  So — 
ffoj  /A«  otd  tQutrreh  now*  Write  today  for 
prices  and  interesting  folder  telling  how  Carboa 
Bisulphide — the  profit-saver— works. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAtlFFER 

624    California  Street 
San  Franciaco,  California 


CARBON 
LPHIDE 


Placer  County  Peaches 

By  C.  K.  Turner, 

Horticultural   Commissioner,  Auburn,  Cat. 

IN  Placer  County  there  are  5475 
acres  of  shipping  peaches  in  bear- 
ing, representing  about  591,300 
trees,  ranging  from  4-year-old  trees 
to  fully  matured  trees.  These,  with 
a  crop  that  was  estimated  at  75  per 
cent  of  normal,  gave  last  year  (1916) 
1,301,548  boxes,  or  about  1126  cars, 
that  were  shipped  to  market. 

Figures  are  not  available  showing 
the  average  age  of  the  trees,  so  that 
the  figures  just  given  may  be  some- 
what misleading  as  to  the  bearing 
capacity  of  the  trees.  However,  it 
may  be  stated  that  mature,  vigorous 
trees  will  average  from  six  to  eight 
boxes  to  a  tree,  while  4-year-old  trees 
will  give  from  one-half  to  one  box. 

The  varieties  grown  embrace  prac- 
tically all  the  commercial  varieties 
from  the  early  white  peaches  in  the 
latter  part  of  May  to  the  Salways  and 
other  late  peaches,  which  go  to  mar- 
ket up  to  the  middle  of  October  in  a 
normal  season. 

In  the  order  of  their  numerical  im- 
portance, the  Elberta  is  supreme, 
many  solid  cars  of  this  variety  being 
shipped  in  midsummer. 

There  is  a  large  acreage  in  Tri- 
umphs, the  earliest  of  our  yellow 
peaches.  Following  these  are  Hale's 
Early,  St.  John,  Crawford,  Elberta, 
Lovell,  Salway  and  other  freestones. 

Practically  all  our  midsummer 
clings,  Tuscan,  Orange,  McKevitt  and 
others  are  wrapped  and  shipped  to 
Eastern  markets,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  later  clings,  Phillips, 
Levi,  etc.,  are  also  marketed  in  the 
same  manner. 


Biggest  Prune  Crop 

WHEN  the  Lester  Brothers  of 
Santa  Clara  county,  Cal.,  del- 
ivered their  1917  crop  of 
prunes  to  the  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers  Inc.,  it  weighed  nearly  900 
tons.  This  is  estimated  to  be  the 
largest  prune  crop  in  the  world.  Li 
drying  their  crop  about  25,000  trays 
Were  used  on  three  drying  plants.  The 
method  of  distributing  the  prunes  on 
the  driers  as  they  come  from  the  dip- 
pers is  the  same  as  that  in  use  30 
years  ago  and  is  by  means  of  trucks 
drawn  by  horses.  This  method  is  con- 
sidered to  be  more  practical  than  by 
the  track  and  car  method  as  it  leaves 
the  land  clear  for  use  in  growing  hay 
or  some  other  crop  until  needed  in 
the  fall  for  drying. 

The  three  brothers,  Nathan,  Will 
and  Fred  Lester,  own  and  operate  500 
acres  of  bearing  prune  trees.  Their 
1917  crop  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
about  $120,000.  Tractors  are  used  in 
orchard  work  and  also  in  hauling  the 
cured  crop  to  the  warehouse,  where 
one  tractor  will  haul  four  loaded 
wagons,  aggregating  about  30  tons 
each  trip. 


Rooting  Up  Almonds 

THE  forty-acre  almond  orchard  of 
Thomas  Gum,  north  of  Chico, 
Cal.,  has  been  uprotted  and  the 
ground  leveled  and  planted  to  wheat. 
The  orchard,  which  is  one  of  the  old- 
est almond  orchards  north  of  Chico, 
being  planted  eleven  years,  failed  for 
several  years  to  render  adequate  re- 
turn on  the  investment,  and  the 
owner  figured  that  a  few  years  of 
good  wheat  crop  at  the  present  prices 
would  compensate  him  well  for  the 
change. 

Because  of  the  decreasing  produc- 
tion of  turkeys  on  farms,  the  business 
of  raising  turkeys  on  a  large  scale 
may  develop  into  an  important  and 
interesting  form  of  ranching.  As  yet, 
however,  it  is  in  its  infancy  and  has 
been  tried  only  in  a  more  or  less  ex- 
perimental way. 


Perforated  Tree  Protector 


ten  ymi  wnai  Kind  of  a  wrap  to  us©.  We  make 
a  number  of  kinds  and  can  save  every  tree  for 
you  from  pests. 

I    - — —  -:^^OT^~^^^iH£^ur  '  "^!r 

Collapsible  Planting  Pots 

These  pots  are  bottomless.  This  allows  you  to 
plant  pot  and  plant,  never  disturbing  your  plant 
nor  stopping  Its  growth  in  transplanting  a  single 
hour. 

For  starting  early  vegetables,  such  as  Toma- 
toes, Cabbage,  Eggplant,  Caulltiower,  Cucum- 
bers, Cantaloupes  and  Squash;  also  f-or  propa- 
gating Rose  Cuttings,  Geraniums,  Eucalyptus 
and  Conifers.  It's  the  only  practical  pot  on  the 
market  to^lay  for  propagating  work.  Write  xxa 
for  samples  of  either  Pots  or  Protectors.  Tell 
us  which  you  are  Interested  In. 
THE  EXPAN  MFG.  CO.,  935  East  Central  Ave.. 
Kedlands,  Cal. 


Ornamental  Trees 

We  have  for  sale  this  season  a  magnificent  stock 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Climbing  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Palms  and  Roses.  Fifty-two  years  in 
business. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List 

California  Nursery  Go. 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


Half  a  Centurtf^f 
l¥Htem  ixpeideiMit 
behind  each  hax. 


JQIS 


<^f^FARM  POWDERS 

^^^^^^^  STUMPING  — AGRICULTURAI. 

For  more  than  50  years  Giant  Powders  have  cut  the  cost  of 
western  blasting.  In  all  this  time  they  have  been  constantly  im- 
proved and  adapted  to  western  conditions  by  a  western  company. 
Naturally  they  make  western  land  clearing  easier,  faster 
and  cheaper. 

Giant  Farm  Powders — Giant  and  Eureka  Stumping — go  further 
than  ordinary  dynamites.  Farmers  and  orchardists  find  that  they 
can  do  more  and  better  work  at  less  cost  with  Giant  Powders. 
Hundreds  write  us  that  Giant  brands  "save  money" — "give 
better  results" — "have  wider  breaking  power" — 
"shoot  the  roots" — and  "are  always  imiform  in 
strength  and  action." 

Caution:  Be  cure  you  eet  the  eenuine  Ctant  Powders,  tbe  product 
of  tbe  manufactiirrrs  who  oricinatc'd  the  name.  Look  for  the  Glaot 
trade.mark.    It  is  your  only  sure  protection  against  imitations. 

Send  coupon  (or  postal  mentioning  this  paper)  for  the  bie  free  book 
"  Better  Fannin;.**  It  tells  you  scares  of  money-saving  ways  of  doinf 
farm  jobs.    Write  for  this  gold  mine  of  information  today. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,Con. 


" Eotrythitig  for  Biasting" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices.  Denver,  Portland, 
Salt  Lalte  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check) 

□  Stomp  Blatting  □   Ditch  BU*tins  □  Subsoil  Bluting  216 

□  Bowldar  Blasting  □  Traa  Bed  Blaating         □  Road  Making 

Name   AflHri-!« 
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When  you  Figure 
//  all  up  — 

you  mar  And  some  of  your  cows  are 
a  liability  Instead  of  an  asaet.  Why  f 
Almost  67ery  cow  can  be  a  profitable 
producer  If  her  aystem  is  working 
properly  and  abe  Is  free  from 
disease. 

Kow-Kurc,  the  sreat  cow  medi- 
cine, ta  Just  what  the  average  over- 
forced  mllcta  cow  needa.  It  worka 
on  the  digestive  and  genltnl  orsana 
and  puis  the  system  in  condition  to 
preTcnt  disease  and  produce  prop- 
erly. Also  a  sure  remedy  for  Abor- 
tion, Barrenness.  Betalned  After- 
birth, Scouring.  Lost  Appetite, 
Bunches  and  other  commoa  diseasea. 

Try  Kow-Kure  on  your  poor  milk- 
ers— you'll  find  It  makes  good  every 
claim ;  In  many  dairies  it  has  turned 
losses  Into  proflta.  Feed  dealers  and 
druggists  sell  Kow-Kure;  55c  aad 
$1.10  packages.  Write  for  free 
treatiie,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor.' 

Dairy  Association  Co. 

LTndoBTiUe,  Yt. 


Live  Stock 


Orchard  and  farm  pays  particular  attention  to  livestock.    Some  of  the  toremott 
stockmin  on  the  Coast  contribute  to  its  columns.    If  you,  as  a  livestock  raiser,  know  of 
I  anything  of  value  to  your  brother  breeders,  don't  keep  it  under  your  hat    but  send  it 
i»  to  our  Livestock  Editor.    Do  this  todoy.— Editor.  ' 


MADE  of  highest  grade  steel  plate- 
tinned  and  retinned  after  rivet  holes 
are  punched.   Pure  solder  sweated  into 
all  inside  seams, makiner  surface  smooth 
as  glass.  Sanitarr  to  the  finest  degree. 
Guaranteed  capacity— each  Sturges  Can 
Is  built  to  measure.     Saves  work  in 
shipping — insures  accuracy. 
Sturpes  Cans  are  built  with  the  expe- 
rience of  SO  years  in  making  milk  cans. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  thi*T*i, 
Write  for  catalog  No.  74. 
Stnrgea  &  Bum  Mf  c  Co. 
Balablished  1SS5 
Chicago,  Ulinoit 


Don  t  Wear  a  Truss 

ROOKS'  APPLIANCE, 
the  modem  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re^ 
Heves  rupture  will  bs 
sent  oit  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pada. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
S«nt  on  trial  to  prov*  it. 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents. CftUlogueand  meai-' 
ure  blinkB  milled  free.  Send 
name  and  address  today. 

CE.  BROOKE,.  105  SUU  Street,  Mmliall.  Mick 


Situation  Not  Desperate 

WHILE  Orchard  and  Farm  can- 
not go  the  whole  length  with 
Mr.  D.  O.  Lively  in  his  im- 
plied criticisms  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration, it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  farmers  have  a  grievance  against 
the  Government  in  the  matter  of  the 
labor  shortage  which  should  have 
been  fully  supplied  last  year  and 
which  must  be  looked  out  for  this 
year  if  we  are  to  harvest  all  our  crops. 

As  to  livestock'  Mr.  Lively  is  more 
optirnistic.  In  his  splendid  review  of 
the  situation,  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  he  puts  the  possible  failure  of 
the  cattlemen  upon  their  lack  of  fore- 
sight in  procuring  better  blood.  This 
failure,  of  course,  is  inexcusable,  and 
doubtless  will  not  be  repeated,  as  the 
average  cattleman  is  paying  more  at- 
tention, year  by  year,  to  proper  siring. 

Another  case  of  brilliant  hindsight 
is  seen  in  the  matter  of  feed  provision. 
If  it  is  true,  as  declared  by  William 
M.  Carruthers,  the  well-known  stock- 
man, that  there  are  few  range  men 
that  could  not  cut  an  abundance  of 
wild  oat  hay  and  store  it  for  starva- 
tion times,  then  it  would  seem  that 
•they  are  at  fault  to  risk  the  losing 
of  their  stock  in  such  dry  weather  as 
has  prevailed  during  the  past  winter 
season. 

Mr.  Lively,  in  a  recent  letter  to 
Orchard  and  Farm,  urged  the  pro- 
duction of  more  sheep  by  farmers  all 
over  the  State  of  California.  He  cited 
the  instance  of  a  Yolo  county  boy 
who  had  been  quite  successful  in  the 
sheep  business  on  a  small  scale,  and 
said  that  this  same  sort  of  success 
could  be  obtained  by  others,  boys 
and  men  alike. 

There  is  still  a  woeful  lack  of  hogs 
on  this  coast,  and  where  means  can  be 
provided  to  feed  them  without  too 
much  expense  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an  industry  where  better  returns 
might  safely  be  counted  upon. 

As  to  goats,  that  business,  though 
still  in  its  infancy  in  California,  has 
a  very  bright  outlook.  _  Judging  from 
the  number  of  inquiries  received  in 
the  office  of  Orchard  and  Farm  every 
day,  it  would  seem  that  everybody  is 
talking  goajs.  If  five  per  cent  of 
those  who  are  talking  them  should 
begin  to  raise  them  the  goat  popula- 
tion would  be  swelled  enormously 
during  the  next  few  years.  Well,  it's 
a  good  safe  business.  Why  not  go 
into  it  if  you  have  a  bushy  hilhide 
that  is  good  for  nothing  else  or  if  you 
can  acquire  such  a  range  cheaply? 

Assuredly  the  livestock  situation  is 
anything. 

Livestock  in  Idaho 

THE  Idaho  livestock  situation  is 
having  a  revival  of  interest  and 
reports  are  to  the  effect  that  all 
vacant  land  available  for  grazing  and 
pasturing  or  raising  feed  for  stock 
has  been  taken  up  and  put  under 
cultivation. 

With  the  aid  of  government  reg- 
ulation of  prices,  more  interest  is 
being  shown  in  pig  clubs  as  shown  in 
the  recent  stock  show  held  at  Lewis- 
ton,  a  keen  demand  for  pure  bred 
hogs  being  quite  evident  and  there 
will  be  doubtless  600  to  1000  addi- 
tional hogs  which  will  show  more 
than  15  per  cent  increase. 

The  allies  are  calling  on  us  for 
more  and  more  "^Jork  and  we  must 
furnish  it  to  win  the  war.  The  allies' 
herds  have  been  greatly  depleted 
since  the  war  and  it  will  take  years 
after  peace  to  restore  them  to  normal 
production. 


A  Wonderful  Jersey 

HAVING  just  completed  her 
seventh  official  record  under 
register  of  merit  rules,  Sophie 
19th  of  Hood  Farm  not  only  estab- 
lishes a  record  for  the  Jersey  breed, 
but  for  all  breeds  when  cumulative 
production  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Sophie's  seven  years'  production  ex- 
emplifies the  outstanr'-ng  character- 
istics of  the  Jersey  b'ced — early  ma- 
turity, persistency  and  longevity. 

In  her  thirteenth  year  she  has  made 
15,948  pounds  of  milk  and  1059  pounds 
of  butter  which,  added  to  her  six  pre- 
vious records,  gives  her  a  total  pro- 
duction in  her  seven  lactations  of 
91,869  pounds  of  milk,  or  over  forty- 
five  tons,  and  6600  pounds  of  butter, 
or  more  than  three-and-a-quarter 
tons.  She  became  champion  cow  of 
the  Jersey  breed  on  completing  her 
fifth  lactation,  when  she  made  17,557 
pounds  of  milk  and  999.1  pounds  of 
fat.  This  record  has  never  yet  been 
equaled  by  any  other  Jersey  cow. 

Sophie  is  not  only  a  wonderful 
producer,  but  a  most  remarkable  re- 
producer. Besides  being  a  champion 
herself,  she  has  produced  champions. 
One  of  her  sons,  Pogis  99th  of  Hood 
Farm,  is  the  sire  of  twenty-six  offi- 
cially tested  daughters,  whose  aver- 
age production  for  one  year  is  620 
pounds  of  butter-  Two  of  these  cows 
are  champions  in  the  three-year-old 
and  four-year-old  classes- 


Be  Your  Own  Butcher 

HOG  killing  on  the  farm,  in  spite 
of  much  encouragement  given 
it  in  recent  years,  is  not  yet  a 
general  practice.  The  custom  of  buy- 
ing meat  from  local  stores  or  huck- 
sters is  increasing  among  farmers  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  meat,  especially 
pork,  can  be  grown  and  cured  at  home 
for  much  less  than  the  cost  of  pur- 
chased meat.  These  statements  are 
made  by  animal  husbandry  special- 
ists of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  a  new  publication 
of  the  department,  Farmers'  Bulletin 
913,  "Killing  Hogs  and  Curing  Pork." 

Many  farmers,  it  is  said,  will  have 
their  own  meat  supply  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  The  publication  just 
issued  takes  the  farm  butcher  step  by 
step  through  the  processes  of 
slaughtering,  cutting  up  the  carcass, 
lard  making,  curing,  sausage  making 
and  smoking.  It  tells  also  how  to 
make  a  small  ice  house  which  may  be 
used  not  only  for  meat  but  for  other 
perishable  products. 

This  is  the  equipment  needed  for 
slaughtering:  An  8-inch  straight 
sticking  knife,  a  cutting  knife,  a  14- 
inch  steel,  a  hog  hook,  a  bell-shaped 
scraper,  a  gambrel,  and  a  meat  saw. 
A  barrel  makes  a  very  convenient  re- 
ceptacle in  which  to  scald  the  animal- 
It  should  be  placed  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees  at  the  end  of  a  table 
or  platform  of  proper  height.  The 
table  and  barrel  should  be  securely 
fastened  to  prevent  accident  to  the 
workmen  during  the  scalding-  A 
small  block  and  tackle  will  reduce  the 
labor  of  handling  the  animal. 

Hogs  can  be  killed  for  meat  any 
time  after  eight  weeks,  but  the  most 
profitable  age  at  which  to  slaughter 
is  eight  to  twelve  months.  An  animal 
in  medium  condition  gaining  rapidly 
in  weight  yields  the  best  quality  of 
pork.  Hogs  intended  for  slaughter 
should  remain  unfed  for  at  least  24 
hours  or  better  30  hours,  and  all  the 
clean,  fresh  water  they  will  drink 
should  be  provided. 


"Good  to  tU  Latt  Drop" 

CALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  th*  milk  sub. 
tlitute.  Thev  increase  in  size  and  weight 
rapidly;  are  health;  aad  vigorous,  no  indiges- 
tion—no scouring. 

Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal 

■hooldhe  ascd  to  posh  the  cmlf  forward  to  a  (rnin  d«t. 
This  Important  move  m  more  eaBeDti&l  now  than  eTer. 

Write  for  Booklet  tiSVVrr^.'rt 

_  CalTea  at  the 

SnuJlcst  Co6t."  If  yoQ  rmiu  any  c«lvea  writ*  for 
the  booklet.  It  Is  mailed  wiUiout  cost. 
BLATCHFOKl)  CALF  MKAL  COMPANY, 

I>ept.  118,  Waukesan.  III. 
COULSON   POUI.TKY   A  STOCK  FOOD 
CO..  retaluma.  Calif. 
OEBMAIN  BEEI>  *  PLANT  CO.. 
Loa  AnKeles.  CaUf. 


SHORTHORNS 

Paicines  Ranch  Company 

offers  for  summer  and  fall 
delivery  both  registered  and 
unregistered  weanling  bull 
and  heifer  calves. 

For  prices  and  particulars, 
apply  to 

David  J.  Stollery 

320  Sharon  Building 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOLSTEINS 

Have  Ten  Nice  Marked 
High  Grade  Heifer 
Calves  from  Our  Herds 
of  Great  Producers. 

At  $22  Each 

Homestead  Dairy  Farm 
Palmyra,  Wisconsin 


Rose  Crest  Berkshires 

Tbe  bloo<l  at  nich  grcil  >lr«a  u  UuUrplM*, 
Rlxli.  Chamirlon'B  Uml  ind  otlin.  Nob* 
better  oo  the  lV>ut  I  ein  olTeTlnt  il  pnMot 
14  bou>  and  10  fllu  furowed  lo  lilt,  alao 
rail  pl|>  or  both  Miea 

Herd  headed  b;  Rookwood  Baron  lOIIl  No. 
16!7II1  aod  AmM  Rlial  lU  No  >1T»4. 

rol  full  pattlnilart  aod  pricee  tilflreM 
F.  L.  HALL,  Perrit,  Califarnla. 


No  matter  what  you  have  to  ••II,  ad- 
vertise it  on  the  Farnners'  Claa^ifiad 
Market  Place.    Only  3o  per  word. 
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Lively  on  Livestock 


(Continned  From  Page  S) 

capped  somewhat  by  a  lack  of  labor, 
but  his  requirements  in  that  particu- 
lar are  less  than  the  strictly  crop  pro- 
ducer. 

The  shortage  of  mejt  animals  oc- 
casioned by  the  extraordinary  market- 
ing this  year  will  be  reflected  in 
steadying  prices. 

With  better  blood  in  his  breeding 
pen,  the  producer  of  livestock  is  as- 
sured of  a  profit.  There  has  not  been 
a  time  in  the  history  of  the  livestock 
industry  when  the  importance  of  good 
blood  was  as  apparent  as  now.  The 
high  price  of  feed,  the  overstocking 
of  the  ranges  and  farms  with  scrub 
livestock,  the  increasing  spread  of 
prices  between  the  pure  bred,  the 
good  grade  and  the  scrub  is  a  com- 
bination which  renders  it  imperative 
for  the  man  who  expects  to  stay  in 
the  business  and  succeed,  to  use  pure 
bred  sires. 

The  correctness  of  this  assertion 
has  been  more  clearly  demonstrated 
during  this  season  than  ever  before. 
California  livestock  men  are  further 
behii  d  in  this  particular  than  those 
of  any  other  State  in  the  range  coun- 
try. 

Too  Many  Scrub  Sires 

There  are  more  scrub  bulls  and 
scrub  boars  in  use  in  California  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  livestock 
producing  section  of  the  United 
States.  This  statement  can  be  modi- 
fied as  to  boars  but  it  can  be  added 
to,  expanded  and  re-emphasized  with 
regard  to  bulls. 

In  dairying  and  in  beef  breeding  as 
well,  the  quality  of  the  bulls  used  is  a 
reflection  on  the  intelligence  and 
business  qualifications  of  California 
livestock  breeders  that  cannot  be  too 
often  brought  to  public  attention. 

The  pendulum  is  swinging  over  to 
the  use  of  better  bulls  but  its  move- 
ment is  slow. 

The  hope  of  the  future  of  the  live- 
stock industry  in  California  is  in  the 
use  of  better  blood  and  with  such  use 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  outcome. 


Big  Cattle  Sale 

THE  Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Cat- 
tle Breeders'  Association  will 
hold  a  combination  sale  at  the 
University  Farm,  Davis,  California, 
on  Wednesday,  April  10,  1918. 

This  sale  will  be  made  up  of  con- 
tributions of  a  number  of  the  Here- 
ford breeders  of  California  and  from 
States  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is 
limited  to  75  head,  40  head  of  which 
will  be  females  and  35  head  bulls.  A 
plucking  committee  will  pass  on  the 
merits  of  all  the  animals  offered  in 
the  sale,  thus  guaranteeing  to  attend- 
•ing  bidders  absolutely  worthy  speci- 
mens. 

The  day  following  the  Hereford 
sale  there  will  be  a  combination 
shorthorn  sale  in  San  Francisco. 

Fred  Reppert,  the  well-known  live- 
stock auctioneer,  will  officiate  in  the 
box  in  both  events. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  good 
blood  in  livestock  was  as  important 
as  now. 

Secretary  Kinzer  of  the  American 
Hereford  Breeders'  Association  and 
a  number  of  the  prominent  Eastern 
breeders  have  said  they  will  be  in 
attendance  at  the  sale. 


Shortage  of  wheat  in  France  is  be- 
coming more  alarming  each  week. 
Pastry  is  now  classed  as  a  luxury  and 
its  manufacture  or  consumption  is 
now  suppressed  except  on  Sundays 
and  holidays. 


( 


Feed  the  cull  potatoes  to  hogs. 
Cook  the  potatoes  thoroughly  and 
mix  with  corn  meal,  shorts  or  bran. 
Skim  milk  is  a  good  addition. 


Promising  Guernsey  Herd 


OF  THE  leading  dairy  breeds, 
none  have  made  more  rapid 
progress  toward  popularity 
during  the  last  decade  than  have 
Guernseys,  and  they  have  done  so, 
first  on  account  of  the  marvelous  rec- 
ords of  butterfat  production  secured; 
and  secondly,  on  accoun  t  of  the 
economical  production  of  such  fat,  for 
Guernseys  give  extremely  rich  milk 
and  the  butter  they  produce  per  ton 
of  feed  is  very  high. 

It  was  these  reasons  that  induced 
E.  S.  Sattison  of  Lindsay,  Gal.,  to 
select  Guernseys,  when  he  decided  to 
work  from  ordinary  dairying  to  the 
pure-bred  business  a  number  of  years 
ago.  Living  at  the  edge  of  the  citrus 
district,  alfalfa  and  othe^  feed  prices 
rule  high,  he  found  it  was  necessary 
to  get  cows  that  would  bring  in  as 
big  an  income  as  possible  per  ton  of 
feed.  His  stock  show  the  wisdom  of 
his  choice,  for  in  spite  of  the  high 
records  which  his  cows  make,  prac- 
tically all  being  A.  R.  O.  cows,  they 
look  well  nourished  and  in  the  pink  of 
condition.  That  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  breed  is  indicated  by  the  bulls, 
which  seem  plump  enough  to  be  grain 
fed,  but  get  nothing  but  hay  and  other 
roughage.  In  fact,  Mr.  Sattison  says 
that  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the 
breed  is  the  fact  that  bull  calves  are 
always  fat  enough  to  veal  profitably 
— an  important  fact  in  grade  dairies — 
and  the  cows  will  bring  a  good  price 
from  the  butcher  when  milking  days 
are  over.  However,  it  is  not  this  fact, 
but  big,  economical  butterfat  produc- 
tion, that  has  made  the  breed  famous. 

The  herd  is  mostly  of  the  Glen- 
wood  strain,  being  descended  from 
-Glenwood  of  Haddon.  The  senior 
herd  bull  is  out  of  an  imported  cow 
and  his  grandsire  is  the  famous  Star- 
light of  Excelsior. 


Equine  Stock  Is  High 

IF  you  have  not  already  done  so 
now  is  the  time  to  breed  the  mares 
if  a  good  colt  harvest  is  expected 
next  spring.  And  why  not  take  a 
hand  in  the  profits  that  are  sure  to 
come? 

Last  year  the  average  price  received 
per  head  was  $1.34  more  than  the 
year  before,  and  indications  are  that 
it  will  go  up  even  more  this  year. 
The  war  may  yet  be  decided  by  the 
number  of  horses  available  to  the 
respective  forces,  for  the  horse  is  the 
most  important  single  factor  aside 
from  man.  And  even  if  the  war 
should  close  now  Europe  must  come 
to  the  United  States  for  horses  to 
build  up  her  wasted  agriculture. 

Five  years  to  raise  a  colt  to  ma- 
turity is  a  long  time,  but  it  is  not  too 
long  on  a  sure  and  paying  invest- 
ment, and  the  farmer  who  breeds 
every  mare  available  is  insuring  to 
himself  as  certain  a  profit  as  in  any 
investment  he  can  make. 


Utilizing  All  the  Product 

THE  California  walnut  crop  al- 
ways includes  a  certain  percent- 
age of  small  nuts  and  culls, 
which  were  formerly  put  on  the  mar- 
ket at  unprofitable  prices  and  some- 
times hurt  the  demand  for  larger  nuts 
of  frood  quality.  Now  the  growers' 
market  association  have  a  cracking 
plant,  where  these  culled  nuts  are 
shelled  and  the  meats  sold  to  grocers, 
bakers  and  candy  manufacturers, 
turning  the  product  to  profitable  use. 

It  is  estimated  that  last  year's  crop 
of  cracked  nuts  amounted  to  1,500,000 
pounds  of  nut  meat. 

The  mixing  of  warm,  fresh  cream 
with  cold  cream  is  never  advisable,  as 
the  whole  mass  is  warmed  thereby, 
and  souring  will  follow  more  quickly. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Every  Reflection 
Shows  Perfection 

VIEWED  from  every  angle,  the  De  Laval  is  distinctly  in  a 
class  by  itself.  It  has  a  business-like  appearance.  It  looks  as 
if  it  were  well  made,  and  it  is.  It  looks  sturdy,  and  it  is. 
There  is  no  make-believe  about  it  anywhere,  from  the  wide-spreading 
substantial  base  to  the  solid,  seamless,  symmetrical  supply  can. 

It's  no  wonder  that  big  dairymen  and  creamerymen  who  have 
for  years  made  a  careful  study  of  dairy  methods  and  machinery  refuse 
to  consider  any  other  separator  but  the  De  Laval  They  know  that 
from  every  angle — clean  skimming,  ease  of  operation,  freedom  kam 
repairs,  durability — there  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can  com- 
pare vtdth  the  De  Laval. 

They  know  that  it  has  a  record  of  40  years  of  service  behind 
it.  They  know  that  it  can  be  depended  upon.  They  know  that 
they  can't  afiord  to  take  chances  with  any  other  cream  separator — 

And  neither  can  you. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  tavmff  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  ca«h  or  on  luch 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  ovm  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or 
if  you  don't  know  him.  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

L^GEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PAQRC  COAST. 
Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines.  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos,  Acme 
Ensilage  Cutters  :ind  Blowers*  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  Well  Pumps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.  Send  for  special  catalogue. 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
50.000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL*AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade  you  should  easily  find 
a  buyer  by  running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market 
Page — only  3c  per  word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  in  our  office 
by  the  23rd  of  the  month.  Address  Orchard  and  Farm,  Exam- 
iner Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


D.  0.  LIVELY 
STOCK  FARM 

INC 

215  Hobart   BIdg.,  San  Francisco, 

Breeders  of 
Hereford  Cattle 

A  few  choice  heifers  for  sale.  We  buy 
and  sell  11v«atock  on  commlBSlon.  Farm 
at  Mayfleld,  Cal. 


Cbtsf  of  the  DepirtmBot  of  LWeitock  Puuna- 
Ptdflc  lBt«ni*tlontl  Expotltlon.  ItU. 


REGISTERED 
BERKSHlRES 

My  herd  la  headed  by 
L.09  Royal,  son  of  Winona 
Champion  and 
grandson   of  Liaurel 
Champion;   also  Te- 
hama   Boy,    son  of 
Panama  Lee,  the  2d, 
and    grandson    o  f 
Lee's  Artful  Premier 
1st.  Stock  from  these 
herd  boars  are  sure 
breeders.    Write   for  fur 
ther  Information  to 


W.  Boyd  Carpenter 

BOX  98,  RED  BLUFF,  CAL. 
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Monarch  Cultivator 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


The  Klllcfer  Monarch  Cultivator  huH  more  varied  usee  on  the  ranch 
than  any  other  tool  we  manuracture.  As  a  Beet  and  Bean  Chisel  It  has 
no  «;f|ual.  As  an  Orchard  Cultivator,  where  deep  cultivation  Is  desired. 
It  (Clves  perfect  satisfaction. 

As  on  Alfalfa  Cultivator,  when  fitted  with  our  Special  Alfalfa  Tooth, 
It  does  excellent  work,  loosenlnK  the  Kround  to  a  depth  of  from  six  to 
elKht  Inches  without  InJurinK  the  stand.  This  deep  cultivation  enables 
the  water  to  percolate  to  a  greater  depth  than  any  other  method  except 
subsolllni;.  ' 

Corvallli,  Oregon,  April  },  ltl«. 

Thn  1'      '      "  'I'  Co. 
I  Cat. 

I  li«  Monarch  Cultivator  did  ua  a  ttoria  Job  In  our  alfalfa  field  takInK 
N  mfffi  which  noarly  had  the  alfalfa  whipped  out.    Arn  pleaaed  with 
We  are  handllnK  >t  with  a  30  II    P.  motor. 
Youm,  J.  H.  cortrtiB. 

THE  KILLEFER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


out  :i. 

the  p':tt<triiiiLi 


2209-21    Santa   Fe  Ave, 


Los  Angelet,  Cal. 


Ford  Owners — Stop  Overheating 

'l  )n'  Allan  '.'en Irif ugal  waltr  piimij  for< Ihf;  wiiXc.r 
throufch  the  watcr^jacJcft  and  rarllator,  keeping 
your  «:nKlnc  cool.  Inr;rcas<^fi  power—navea  oil.  Eany 
f,  Inntalt.  I'rl'*'  15,60.  Hent)  tor  twklet, 

ATLAS  MFG.  CO. 


730  N.  .Main  HI.. 


Building  Service  into 
the  Caterpillar  Tractor 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  is  built 
for  service  —  everyday,  depend- 
able service.regardless  of  weather 
or  ground  conditions. 

That  sort  of  service  is  Insured  by  correct  design, 
by  carelul  construction,  by  proper  choice  of  ma- 
teriali — some  of  manganese  bronze,  sfjme  drop- 
forged,  some  case-hardened — each  selected  for 
the  special  work  it  must  do.  And  into  the  con- 
•truction  of  every  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  goes  Holt  -• 
experience  of  35  years  in  manufacturing. 
The  results  are: — exceptionally  low  operating  and 
upkeep  costs,  long  life,  higher  efficiency  and  big- 
ger profiti.'Caterpillar"  Tractor  owners  will  testify 
that  the  purchase  of  this  tractor  Is  an  investment 
that  pays  big  returns.  Send  for  complete  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor  information. 


CATERPILLAR 


Live  ^tock^g^ir^^^ 


War  and  the  Crezunery 

Bt  8.  Ij.  Deimliv. 

DURING  the  last  year  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  butter  put 
up  in  the  United  States  for  use 
in  the  Navy.  This  butter  is  probably 
tlic  highest  class  that  is  manufactured 
in  any  rjuantity.  California  has  sup- 
plied 2,fJfX),000  pounds  of  this  which 
is  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
total  amount  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  made  from 
sweet  cream  and  is  put  up  in  five 
pound  tin  cans  which  are  hermetically 
scaled.  The  creamerymen  have 
learned  to  utilize  the  entire  milk  for 
food  production.  We  find  one  of  the 
most  modern  factories  receiving  the 
whole  milk,  separating  the  fat  for 
butter,  making  the  skim  milk  and 
buttermilk  into  cither  cottage  cheese 
or  casein,  precipitating  the  albumen 
for  chicken  feed  and  then  condensing 
the  whey  and  making  milk  sugar.  By 
this  process  no  part  of  the  milk  ex- 
cept the  ash  and  water  is  lost. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been 
exported  25  times  as  much  condensed 
milk,  18  times  as  much  cheese  and  6 
times  as  much  butter  as  in  any  one 
previous  year.  On  account  of  this 
large  exportation  trade  together  with 
the  high  price  of  farm  labor  and  feeds 
and  the  increased  demand  for  dairy 
products  at  home  the  prices  have 
been  raised  abnormally  high.  Prob- 
ably the  price  of  butter  will  not  aver- 
age much  less  than  40c  a  pound  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years,  for  although 
our  export  trade  will  probably  be  cut 
down  some  when  peace  is  declared, 
it  seems  very  likely  that  the  United 
States  will  be  called  upon  to  furnish 
butter  and  other  dairy  products  for 
the  European  countries  for  several 
years  on  account  of  the  large  number 
of  dairy  cows  that  have  been  killed 
off  in  those  countries.  California  will 
undoubtedly  be  called  upon  to  supply 
her  part  of  these  exports.  In  order 
to  meet  these  demands  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  intensify  dairying  in  those 
sections  which  at  the  present  time  are 
only  dairying  as  a  side  line  and  to 
develop  new  dairy  sections. 

During  the  last  few  years  butter 
has  been  sent  in  carload  lots  into 
the  New  York  market  where  it  has 
been  received  very  favorably.  The 
main  objection  was  that  the  cube 
containers  were  not  uniform  in  make 
or  size.  Making  up  a  carload  of  butter 
from  a  number  of  creameries  the 
problem  of  uniformity  has  been  a 
scrif>u5  one.  At  the  present  time  the 
manufacturers  and  marketing  men  are 
co-operating  to  establish  a  uniform 
cube  which  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
value  in  future  marketing. 


A  Sheep  Experience 

HOW  a  small  flock  of  sheep  on 
the  grain  farm  can  be  made 
profitable  is  illustrated  by  the 
experience  of  August  Reinbold  and 
Andrew  Reinbold  in  eastern  Wash-» 
ington,  near  Davenport. 

Two  years  ago  they  bought  a 
flock  of  105  grade  ewes,  later  buying 
a  pure-bred  ram.  They  turned  them 
onto  their  grain  land,  of  which  they 
have  about  a  section.  The  result  of 
the  last  year  is  interesting. 

ilaving  disposed  of  seven  head  of 
the  cwcs,  the  other  98  were  bred  and 
produced  99  lambs,  of  which  57  were 
ewes.  About  half  of  these  ewe  lambs 
were  recently  sold  for  $10  each,  and 
the  others  kept,  though  they  had 
many  opportunities  to  sell  them.  The 
42  wether  Iambs  were  recently  sold 
at  the  Spokane  Union  Stock  Yards 
at  14  cents  a  pound,  averaging  about 
93  pounds  each.  The  mothers  last 
spring  sheared  an  average  of  \Oyi 
pounds  of  wool,  which  sold  at  a  little 
better  than  50  cents  a  pound. 


'I  ll/:  approximate  income,  then,  for 
the  year  was: 

Kwe  lambs  570 

Wether  lambs    546 

Wool    SIS 

Total  $1631 

The  ownefs  estimate  the  cost  of 
feed  lor  the  year  at  not  to  exceed 
$100,  as  little  feed  was  actually  given 
the  sheep.  They  were  pastured  on 
summerfallow,  stubble  and  a  small 
pine  land  pasture- 

The  ewes  were  originally  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  $5.25  each,  but  would  of 
course  cost  a  great  deal  more  than 
that  at  this  time. 

Out  of  the  profit  from  the  sheep 
experiment,  which  was  entirely  new 
to  the  Reinbold  brothers,  they  have 
fenced  their  farm  sheep  tight.  They 
built  their  fence  out  of  woven  wire, 
with  one  barbed  wire  below  and  two 
above,  thus  protecting  their  sheep 
from  coyotes  or  other  predatory 
animals. 


Butchers  Want  Goats 

MUTTON  goats  are  in  demand 
and  San  Francisco  butchers 
are  huntinsr  them  up,  says  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Conklin  Bros., 
Angora  breeders  at  Newville,  CaL 
This  firm  reports: 

"We  brought  our  goats  down  from 
the  summer  range  in  fine  condition. 
High  altitude  brings  out  the  best 
there  is  in  them.  Feed  is  always 
growing,  the  water  is  cool  and  pure, 
and  if  the  goats  feel  like  it  they  can 
finish  off  with  a  little  snow  on  the 
summit. 

"We  have  had  good  demand  for 
bucks  of  all  ages  at  fair  prices,  and 
all  we  lack  of  being  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  does  to  sell.  De- 
mand is  far  ahead  of  the  supply  all 
over  the  country." 


Feed  for  Big  Hogs 

1NSTF,AD  of  disposing  of  hogs 
only  weighing  250  to  300  pounds, 
continue  feeding  them  until  weigh- 
ing from  400  to  600  pounds.  That  is, 
those  of  a  stock  and  bone  that  will 
bear  it. 

Small  boned  hogs  of  early  maturity 
cannot  be  fed  larger  than  when  well 
fatted  at  any  profit  to  the  owner. 
They  must  be  disposed  of  when 
weighing  around  200  pounds. 

If  a  big  majority  of  the  hogs  in  the 
country  are  fed  long  enouKh  to  make 
them  very  large  and  exceedingly  fat, 
what  is  lacking  in  number  can  be 
made  up  in  weight,  so  there  will  in  the 
end  be  as  much  pork  and  lard  as  if 
there  was  a  full  run  of  hogs.  From 
present  general  indications  this  cer» 
tainly  is  going  to  be  a  very  profit- 
able winter  to  fatten  hogs — W.  A.  G. 

A  Convenient  Goat  House 

WE  live  in  a  dairy  regioi^  and 
there  are  near  us  some  finely- 
equipped  labor-saving  cow- 
barns,  says  Dr.  J.  A.  Dickson  in  the 
Milk  Goat  Bulletin.  Taking  my 
cue  from  them,  1  have  converted  a 
henhouse  into  a  very  convenient  goat- 
Iiousc  for  those  I  am  milking.  Pat- 
rons often  ask  how  much  room  will 
be  needed  for  their  goats.  Therefore, 
that  I  might  pass  on  what  I  consider 
a  good  thing,  I  send  you  the  descrip- 
tion of  it. 

The  building  is  7  by  16  feet.  Three 
windows  face  eajt  and  one  south, 
hinged  at  the  bottom,  so  I  can  have 
top  ventilation.  Floor  is  cement.  A 
partition  2V4  feet  from  the  south  end 
gives  two  box  stalls  2%  by  3  feet, 
where  kids  are  born;  we  call  it  "the 
lying-in  ward.''    Nurili  from  the  par- 
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tition  in  center  of  building  we  built  a 
platform  15  inches  from  the  floor,  3 
feet  wide  and  to  within  2Vi  feet  of 
the  north  end  of  the  house.  Twenty- 
five  inches  from  east  edge  of  platform 
we  installed  six  stanchions  with  a 
tight  box  for  feed  and  hay  in  front. 
Back  of  platform  is  boxed  tight  to 
catch  all  droppings.  Above,  the  goats 
is  another  platform  which  holds  six 
bales  of  clover  hay.  At  the  north  end 
of  stanchions  we  have  a  box  for  stor- 
ing feed.  We  have  had  8  does  and  3 
new-born  kids  in  this  7  by  16  house 
and  all  seemed  happy  and  contented. 
Our  milking  room  is  6  feet  from  the 
stable,  and  when  released  from  stan- 
chion the  goat  rushes  to  the  milking 
stand  (made  from  friend  Rowland's 
plans  given  in  the  Milk  Goat  Bulle- 
tin.) We  have  changed  and  milked  6 
goats  in  20  minutes.  Two  years  ago 
our  neighbors  had  fine  sport  with  us 
over  our  goats,  but  when  last  week 
we  sold  a  5  months'  old  kid  for  $20, 
a  doe  for  $40,  and  another  for  $50, 
they  sat  up  and  took,  notice. 

The  day  is  here  when  a  goat  owner 
is  an  aristocrat.  I  have  never  dared 
to  advertise,  but  have  sold  in  a  little 
over  a  year  $290  worth  of  the  "little 
cows." 


More  Sheep ! 

WE  must  raise  more  sheep.  That 
is  positive,  and  the  Govern- 
ment must  help  us  in  the  in- 
dustry. AH  the  National  Parks  must 
be  thrown  open  to  the  sheep  men  for 
grazing  in  this  war-time  emergency. 
At  the  present  ,time  the  United  States 
does  not  grow  nearly  enough  wool  for 
its  own  use,  and  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  it  should  not  do  so. 

California,  with  only  about  2,000,000 
sheep,  should  have  5,000,000  at  least, 
and  this  can  be  accomplished  if  the 
Government  will  help  in  the  way 
suggested. 

At  its  recent  convention  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  at  Davis,  Cal.,  the  Cali- 
fornia Wool  Growers'  Association 
agreed  to  prosecute  vigorously  the 
matter  of  the  throwing  open  of  the 
National  Parks,  which  today  are  only 
playgrounds  and  could  be  made  to 
feed  millions  of  sheep  to  help  out  the 
low  food  and  wool  supply. 

All  the  sheep  men  in  the  State  will 
be  asked  to  form  a  joint  co-operative 
marketing  movement.  This  was  one 
outcome  of  the  wool  men's  conven- 
tion. Another  result  was  the  decis- 
ion to  educate  the  public  that  the 
most  economical  weight  at  which  to 
slaughter  young  sheep  is  36  pounds 
and  the  age  about  six  months.  This 
meat  is  known  as  "lamb"  and  at  first 
was  placed  under  the  ban  by  the  food 
administration.  Subsequent  orders 
from  J.  P.  Cotton,  representing  Food 
Administrator  Herbert  Hoover,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  the  food  adminis- 
tration has  receded  from  its  stand 
and  now  recognizes  the  contention  of 
the  growers  that  the  marketing  of 
lambs  really  assists  the  food  conser- 
vation more  than  it  does  to  carry  the 
sheep  to  the  age  of  yearlings. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  pi-oposition  of  an  ad- 
vanced registry  for  the  fine  wooled 
breeds,  which  was  suggested  by  Prof. 
R.  F.  Miller  of  the  University  Farm. 
Prof.  Miller  has  been  working  on 
the  matter  during  the  past  two  years 
and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  feasible  to  set  a  stand- 
ard for  advanced  registry  on  the  pro- 
duction, length  of  fiber,  weight  in 
the  grease  and  percentage  of  shrink. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
up  the  matter  of  setting  a  certain 
standard  which  will  report  back  to 
the  association. 

The  cleanest  milk  may  be  secured 
by  the  use  of  a  milking  machine  is 
admitted  provided  that  due  care  is 
taken  to  clean  and  sterilize  after 
each  milking. 


Buy  Now,  Lower  Prices 

On  Galvanized  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe,  Riveted  Street  Water 
Pipe  and  Well  Casing. 

It  Is  every  farmer's  duty  to  produce  to  his  maximum  capacity.   "Food  will  win 
the  war."    Our  products  will  enable  you  to  do  your  "bit." 

Send  /or  our  neto  Circular  on  Irrigation  Supplies. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &  Tank  Co. 

354-56  Pacific  Electric  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Amer(cak  Si/RrACE  P(pe 


Scenes  of  Arosperiii| 

are  common  in  Western  Canada.  The  thousands  of  U.  S.  farmers 
who  have  accepted  Canada's  generous  offer  to  settle  on  home- 
steads or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well  repaid 
by  bountiful  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to  S30.  par 
acre— get  $2.  a  busnel  for  wheat  and  raiao  20  to  45 
buahals  to  the  acre  you  are  bound  to  make  money— that's 
what  you  can  do  in  Western  Canada. 

In  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatch- 
ewan or  Alberta  you  can  get  a 

Homestead  of  160  Acres  Free 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices. 

During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the 
acre  —  many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels 
to  the  acre.     Wonderful  crops  also  of 
Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farm- 

Inc  is  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
ing. Good  schools,  churches,  marketa  conven- 
ient, climate  excellent.  Write  for  literatore 
and  particulara  as  to  reduced  railway  rates 
to  Supt.  ot  ImmlKration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

GILBERT  ROCHE 
S-5  FIrsI  St..  Sheldon  Block 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


A  Load  of  Culverts 
that  werkt  to  One 
of  Our  Allies 


^Vhen  War  Makes  Time  Precious 
and  Labor  Scarce 

Governments  turn  to  culverts  that  can  be  bought  ready- 
made,  shipped  promptly,  and  installed  quickly  by  unskilled 
labor. 

"ARMCO^oR^ut^^oCULVERTS 

not  only  meet  all  requirements  as  to  speed  of  delivery  and  ease  of 
installation  but  they  fulfill  every  demand  for  endurance  and 
strength.  The  iron  used  in  "Armco"  Culverts  is  remarkable  for  its 
purity  and  evenness.  If  you  have  ever  pulled  an  old  hand-wrought 
nail  out  of  a  building  that  has  stood  for  years,  you  will  know  that 
pure  iron  endures. 

"Armco"  Iron  Culverts  last  for  years  and  years  without  a  cent  for 
cost  of  maintenance.  Not  affected  by  frost.  Stand  up  under  heavy 
loads.  Withstand  spring  freshets.  Measured  in  terms  of  service  they 
are  an  investment — not  an  expense. 

For  full  injormalion  as  to  rust-resisting  "Armco"  Iron  Cul- 
verts, Flumes,  Sheets,  Roofing,  and  Formed  Products,  write  to 

ARMCO  CULVERT  &  FLUME  MFRS.  ASSOCIATION 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

This  Mork  Appeors 
on  every  section  t 


RtaUtt  Ratt 


MALIGNANT 
GROWTHS 

TUMORS,  WENS  AND 
ALL  BREAST  LUMPS 
TREATED 

Strictly  a  non-operative  troatment.  NO  KNITS. 
NO  BLOOD  AND  WITH  LITTLE  OB  NO  PAIN. 
Our  metbod  of  applicatloa  positively  kllla  erery 
particle  of  diseased  tlseue. 

REME^fBER  that  danger  signal  Is  a  sore  that 
does  not  heal  or  the  rapid  increase  of  powth  La  a 
lump.  wart,  mole  or  scab  which  may  have  been 
present  a  long  time.  If  these  conditions  appear 
in  an  Individual  over  40  years  of  age  they  are 
NEARLY  ALWAYS  OF  A  MALIGNANT  NA- 
TURE and  should  be  given  Immediate  attention. 

Send  for  our  64-page  (free)  book  with  names 
and'  testimonials  of  cured  patients.  Many  right 
here  In  your  own  vicinity.  EXAMINATION  FKEE. 

CHARLES  STIRLING,  M.  D. 


253  12tb  8L, 


"Shirley  Treatment.' 


Oakland.  Cll. 


BIG  CROPS — Write  for  free  book  of  scenes, 
facts  and  figures  on  bie:  crops  in  Imperial 
Valle.v.  Summer  all  year.  Address  Mr. 
Baum,  care  Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner 
Building,  I.OS  Angeles. 


HOTEL  LEE 

European  Plan 
822  West  Sixth  Street 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"THE 
HOUSE 
OF 

COMFORT" 

Modern,  Beautiful  Bali  Room,  Card  Room 
and  Billiard  Room  in  Connection 
Wltii  Lobby. 

Located  on  Interurban  Lines,  Connecting 
to  Ail  Bearlies,  and  on  Local  Lines 
to  All  Tarts  of  the  City. 

Convenient  to  Shopping  District 
and  Theaters.  Rates,  with  Bath, 
11.00  and  up. 

Sunset  Pico  1007.  Home  10743. 

^  WM.  B.  CLARK,  Prop. 
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Tor  S+ylcFit  and  Wear 


SHOE 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Majer  Shoes.  Look 
for  the  tiade-mark 
on  the  dole. 


A  FROLXFIC  GBOWXB 

Cory's    Thomless  Blackberry 

Every  garden,  every  farm,  every  rancb 
■bonld  have  these  berries  planted  this  sea- 
son. Do  your  bit  and  aid  In  food  produc- 
tion to  win  the  war.  No  berry  compares 
witli  Cory's  Tbomleas  Mammoth  Blackber- 
ries Bs  a  proline  bearer.  They  are  earlier, 
Imrser,  hare  fewer  seeds,  better  flavor  for 
irnxoM  or  canalng  and  will  sell  more  rapidly 
when  crated  for  the  market  than  any  other 
berry.  The  canes  are  as  free  fr»m  thorns 
as  the  ?rape\*lne.  They  are  a  ^eat  discov- 
ery. Buy  yours  now.  Individual  plants 
have  produced  15  three-quarter-pound  bas- 
kets at  one  picking. 

EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

Established   12  \>ars. 
Solr  DUtributom. 
MODESTO.  CAL. 
Prices:    1  to  ij  plai  ts.      -  each;  SO  to  100. 
S5c  each:  any  number  above  100.  20c  each. 
Order  your  supply  by  cnttlnc  out  this  cou- 
pon :  

EKSTKIX  NL'KMEKIBS,. 
Modesto,  CaL 

Send  me  plants  Cory's  Tbomless 

Mammoth  Blackbsrry. 

Send  this  order  by  Express 

Send  this  order  by  Parcel  Post- 
Designate  by  marking:  thus:  X  oposlte  the 
way  you  want  them  sent.  If  to  be  mailed, 
add  Fc  per  plant  to  cover  postage.  Excess 
postage  will  be  refunded.  Eixpress  Is  t.  o.  b. 
Modesto. 

My  Name   

P.  O.  Box  

Town   

State   

Enclosed  find  $  In  full 

for  above  order. 

If  you  desire  free  booklet  to  get  full  par- 
ttcnlars  about  these  plants,  how  to  grow 
them  before  ordering.  HI!  oat  your  name 
and  address  below. 

Name   

P.  O.  Box  

T<Fwn   

Btate   

Cut  this  ont  and  mall  today. 


Q^he  Flower  Gardeni 

By  Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 

Jfr*.  Paquette,  «cho  t»  a  KeXl-knotc*  floral  aardentmo  muHtoritt  of  Temtmra.  Cat., 
tcrttet  exdutiitly  lor  Orchard  amd  Farm.    Bhe  will  reply  to  faesMoM  tddrettt*  to  her 
at  Ills  Pom  ttreet,  Ventura,  Cal.,  if  the  inquirer  wUl  endote  ■  «(a sip.— Editor. 
EFORE  we  begin  this  month's 


Bwork,  let's  get  acquainted.  One 
dear  reader  who  is  a  mother 
before  she  is  a  gardener  writes:  "How 
can  you  talk  of  flowers  and  flowers 
only  when  our  nation  is  at  war?  If 
you  had  a  son  'over  there,' "  etc. 

My  dear  madam,  I  have  a  son — and 
another  son — not  yet  "over  there," 
but  the  same  mail  that  brought  your 
letter  brought  me  a  letter  from  a  boy 
in  the  United  States  Artillery  at  Port 
Arthur;  also  one  fr»nn  a  boy  in  the 
United  States  Navy  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
One  said:  "We  expect  to  be  sent 
soon."  The  other  said:  "It  is  jnst 
a  question  of  a  few  days  before  it 
will  be  a  big  boat  and  "over  there,' 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  go."  Both  boys 
volunteered  and  are  proud  to  be  able 
to  do  their  bit,  and  both  said  that 
they  wanted  us  to  be  just  as  happy 
and  cheerful  as  we  could  be. 

Our  third  son  is  confined  to  his 
bed  with  muscular  rheumatism,  and 
between  spells  of  pain  he  is  knitting 
his  six-inch  squares.  He  is  only  8 
years  old,  but  is  glad  to  do  his  bit. 

Another  reader  writes:  "How  do 
you  manage  to  think  of  and  work 
with  your  flowers  when  there  are  so 
many  sad  things  in  the  world  today?" 

Why,  bless  you,  dear  heart,  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  we  should  "man- 
age" to  think  and  work  with  our 
flowers.  What  a  world  it  would  be 
if  we  should  shut  out  all  smiles, 
flowers  and  laughter  just  because 
there  are  sad  things.  We  are  told  to 
"^eep  the  home  fires  burning — while  jtrar 

hearts  are  yearning, 
Tbo  the  lads  are  far  away — ther  dream 
of 


Now  doesn't  "Keep  the  home  fires 
burning''  mean  to  keep  things  bright 
and  cheerful?  And  when  our  lads 
dream  of  home  do  we  want  them  to 
dream  of  a  bright,  cheerful  home,  with 
flowers  blooming  in  the  garden,  or  a 
place  where  nothing  is  thought  of, 
talked  of  or  done  but  work  and  food 
and  war?  I  know  that  nothing  on 
earth  would  make  either  my  soldier 
boy  or  sailor  boy  dream  of  home 
quicker  than  the  sight  of  a  flower. 

As  I  said  once  before,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  both  food  and 
flowers  in  this  glorious  State  of  ours, 
so  let's  keep  the  home  gardens 
blooming. 


A  Dry  Garden 

"I  have  'a  dry,  rocky  place  on  one 
side  of  the  house;  it  will  not  do  for 
a  vegetable  garden  and  looks  bare 
now.  Are  there  any  flowers  or 
shrubs  that  would  grow  there?  And 
how  should  I  stop  the  soil  from  wash- 
ing where  there  is  a  bank?  Cannot 
afford  concrete  wall  or  even  labor  for 
stone  wall." 

To  begin  with,  if  you  will  plant  a 
lot  of  cuttings  of  the  large  cream- 
flowered  Mesemberanthemum  you 
will  soon  have  a  wall  of  living  green 
that  will  stop  all  loss  of  soil.  Then 
plan  a  wild  or  woodsy  garden. 

If  there  are  no  trees  and  the  plot 
of  ground  is  large  enough,  plant  in 
the  background  a  good  hardy  pine — 
pinus  coulteri  is  a  hardy  pine  that 
does  well  on  dry  hillsides — also  as 
many  good  cypresses  as  the  size  of 
your  garden  will  allow.  Then  lay 
out  your  plot  with  walks.  Border 
the  walks  with  iris  of  the  hardy  Ger- 
manic type.  They  will  do  well  with 
little  water  and  shallow  soil. 

Plumbago  will  mike  a  good-sized 
shrub  and  furnish  you  with  good 
bloom  in  the  dryest  of  weather.  There 
should  be  a  cactus  bed  in  every  gar- 
den. Start  one  among  your  rocks. 
There  are  so  many  varieties  of  cactus 
and  plants  of  that  nature  that  you 


may  have  an  interesting  bed  of  them 
alone. 

And  by  all  means  have  a  pool 
among  your  rocks.  If  it  is  nothing 
but  a  big  tub  sunk  and  partially 
shaded  by  shrubs.  Conceal,  the  edge 
with  rocks  and  put  rocks  in  the  bot- 
tom and  add  a  small  umbrella  plant, 
some  i>arrot's  feather  and  water 
h}racinths  and  a  gold  fish  and  you 
will  have  an  interesting  spot  in  your 
garden. 

Pettinias  do  well  among  rocks  and 
furnish  plenty  of  color.  Also  try  the 
old-fashioned  rose  moss. 


About  Cjrpress 

"I  am  planning  to  plant  some 
cypress  and  am  not  sure  just  which 
I  want.  Will  you  tell  me  the  dif- 
ference in  Lawson,  Arizona,  Italian," 
etc? 

The  Lawson  cypress  is  a  fine,  large 
tree,  known  in  Oregon  as  Port  Orford 
cedar,  and  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind 
which  name  is  right.  It  is  bineish 
green,  with  slender,  partly-drooping 
branches. 

Arizona  cj-press  is  a  native  of  Ari- 
zona and  very  drought  resisting.  It 
is  also  of  a  bluish  green  color  and 
fine  pyramidal  shape. 

Monterey  cypress  is  the  one  used 
all  over  California  for  hedges  and 
wind  breaks.  It  grows  very  quickly 
and  is  hardy. 

The  lulian  cypress  is  the  stately 
tall  cypress  so  much  used  in  land- 
scape gardening.  It  is  wonderfully 
effective  planted  in  groups,  pairs  or 
singly.  Of  all  cypresses,  it  is  the 
most  classical  and  stately.  A  well- 
placed  specimen  or  two  will  add  dig- 
nity and  tone  to  any  garden.  There 
is  also  listed  in  most  nurseries  the 
Lusitanica,  a  beautiful  foreign  cypress 
that  also  does  well  here;  the  Men- 
docino cypress,  which  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  most  drought 
resisting  of*  all,  and  the  Gowans 
cypress,  a  native  of  the  coast  regions, 
that  is  a  slender,  erect  tree  with 
graceful,  spreading  branches. 


A  Blue  Garden 

"Some  months  ago  I  read  an  article 
about  a  blue  garden.  I  am  not  sure 
it  was  in  your  department,  but  think 
it  was.  I  am  fond  of  blue,  and  my 
china  is  decorated  with  blue  and  I 
like  it  for  cut  flowers  for  the  dining 
room.  Is  a  blue  garden  practical  and 
what  should  I  plant  in  one?" 

If  I  mistake  not,  it  was  Bernard 
Shaw  that  wrote  about  his  garden  of 
blue,  or  was  it  someone  else's  garden 
that  he  fell  in  love  with?  A  blue 
garden  is  simply  a  matter  of  taste. 
It  would  not  satisfy  me,  but  if  that 
is  what  you  like,  you  should  have  it. 
I  have  a  feeling  th^c  it  would  prove 
more  satisfactory  if  you  would  add 
yellow  or  white  to  bring  out  the  blue. 

You  could  have  a  number  of  lark- 
spurs, Canterbury  bells,  j)hlox,  iris, 
both  in  the  Germanicas  and  Japanese; 
com  flowers,  chimney  bellflower, 
asters,  pansies,  forget-me-nots,  blue 
daisies,  sweet  pea*,  heavenly  blue 
morning  glories,  verbenas  and  bor- 
ders of  lobelia  and  small  Canterbury 
bells. 

And  if  you  want  a  good,  hardy 
shrub  that  will  furnish  bloom  in  the 
winter  months  as  well  as  the  dry 
summer  months,  pWnt  a  few  plants 
of  plumbago.  "They  will  need  little 
water  or  care  and  the  bloom  is  some- 
thing like  a  phlox  or  sweet  William, 
and  very  effective  (i>/  the  table.  There 
are  also  columbines  in  blue,  and  for 
vines  you  could  have  wistaria  for 
spring  .bloom  and  the  blue  colanunjs 
for  summer  and  fall. 
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DAHLIAS 

WORLD'S 
NEWEST 

CREATIONS 

And  Old  Friends.  Reason- 
able Prices.  Descriptive 
Catalog  on  Application.  We 
Prepay  All  Mail  Orders. 

Superior  Dahlia  Gardens 

49th  and  Figxieroa  Streets, 
Los  Angeles,  CaL 


Golden  Seal  Plants 

t-yev-old.  $S«  per  IM«. 
WILLOWBROOK  FARM 
B.  F.  D.  Vo.  I.  BedwMd  Ctt7.  OaL 


Only  3  Cents  a  Word 

No  matter  what  jrou  bare  for  ula  or  trad, 
you  ahcFuld  easily  Ond  a  buy.r  by  mnnlac  aa 
sdTsrtisenicnt  on  the  rarmrrs*  Market  Pace 
— only  tc  per  word  per  issue.  All  ads  must 
l>«  Id  our  ofrir«  by  th.  tlrd  of  tk.  month. 
AddreM  Orchard  and  Parm.  Bzamla< 
Ids,  L)Oa  ADsciesk  California. 
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Big  State  Project        Tractor  Meet 


(Continued  From  Pase  S) 

Stanford  ranch  and  about  2000  acres 
of  the  Lott  lands  immediately  to  the 
north.  The  sale  involves  in  all  about 
$500,000. 

A  rough  subdivision  of  the  tract  al- 
ready completed  provides  homes  for 
100  families.  Over  200  applications 
are  nowr  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Mead  and 
more  are  arriving  every  day.  The 
settlers  will  be  picked  §fter  careful 
investigation  by  the  board.  The  first 
requisite  will  be  that  the  applicant  is 
a  loyal,  patriotic  American  citizen, 
not  holding  agricultural  land  else- 
where in  the  State  of  California. 

He  must  be  able  to  make  a  payment 
of  at  least  one-third  of  his  invest- 
ment. The  board  will  advance  the 
other  two-thirds  and  he  will  have 
from  twenty  to  thirty-six  years  to 
repay  the  State  with  interest  at  5  per 
cent. 

Married  men  with  families  will  be 
given  preference  over  the  unmarried, 
and  the  poor  man  with  savings 
enough  to  start  will  also  have  the 
preference  over  a  wealthy  applicant. 
Ready  in  April 

The  State  will  hayfe  a  Farm  Adviser 
on  the  job  all  the  time  and  the  colon- 
ists will  not  be  permitted  to  fail. 
Purchasers  must  take  possession 
within  six  months;  must  live  on  the 
land  at  least  eight  months  out  of 
everv  year  and  cannot  sell  without 
the  permission  of  the  board  for  a 
period  often  years.  The  State  ex- 
pects to  begin  placing  colonists  on 
the  tract  by  April. 

Several  standard  types  of  homes 
will  be  built,  all  under  the  supervision 
of  the.  Land  Board,  which  will  pur- 
chase and  contract  for  material  and 
construction  work  in  order  to  effect 
an  overhead  saving. 

The  University  of  California  is  now 
preparing  plans  for  country  homes. 
They  will  be  equipped  with  sleeping 
porches,  and  the  sanitation  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  septic  tanks. 
Houses,  Bams  and  Silos 

The  State  will  not  only  build  the 
homes,  but  will  construct  the  barns 
and  silos  as  well,  seed  the  land  and 
provide  the  livestock.  Only  one  breed 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  will  be  per- 
mitted on  the  colony  and,  the  board 
will  see  that  only  the  finest  stock  is 
introduced. 

Already  a  prominent  Eastern 
breeder  is  planning  to  sell  out  and 
make  his  home  on  the  colony,  to  take 
charge  of  the  cattle. 

Before  the  final  subdivision  of  the 
tract  is  made  the  plans  will  be  ap- 
proved by  a  landscape  expert  from 
the  university  who  will  see  that  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  land  with  its 
stately  oaks  and  dashing  mountain 
stream  is  preserved. 

The  farm  labor  problem  is  attacked 
by  the  blocking  off  of  a  number  of 
two-acre  plots  for  farm  laborers. 
These  will  be  sold  to  married  labor- 
ers who  have  not  enough  money  to 
purchase  a  small  farm.  These  labor- 
ers will  have  homes  and  room  enough 
to  raise  a  garden,  a  little  fruit  and 
keep  a  pig  and  a  cow,  in  addition 
to  working  for  the  others  in  the 
colony  who  have  more  extensive 
hoMings. 

It  is  believed  this  will  attract  the 
better  class  of  farm  laborer  and  help 
him  keep  his  family  together,  whereas 
at  present  he  sleeps  in  barns  and 
along  the  tracks,  tramping  from  place 
to  place  seeking  work  where  he  is 
needed. 

Our  State,  the  first  in  the  Union 
o  conduct  such  a  demonstration,  has 
proved  itself  worthy  of  the  declara- 
tion of  Governor  Stephens  in  his 
message  to  Orchard  and  Farm  that 
there  "is  only  one  place  for  Cali- 
fornia, and  that  is  in  the  front  rank." 


Tkat  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  University  of  California  and  the 
tractor  and  power  farming  machinery 
manufacturers  of  California  have  ar- 
rived at  a  mutually  beneficial  under- 
standing is  demonstrated  by  the  ex- 
cellent spirit  of  co-'Operation  existent 
between  the  University  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Tractor  and  Implement  Asso- 
ciation. 

This  refers  particularly  to  the  1918 
official  tractor  and  power  farm  imple- 
ment demonstration,  which  will  be 
held  at  the  University  farm  at  Davis 
on  April  17th,  18th  and  19th.  These 
three  days  precede  the  annual  Uni- 
versity farm  picnic  day,  when  in  the 
neighborhood  of  20,000  people  are  ex- 
pected to  gather  at  the  fountain  of 
agricultural  learning  and  absorb 
wholesome  agricultural  facts.  On 
this  particular  day,  the  tractors  and 
implements  will  not  be  demonstrated, 
but  will  be  on  still  exhibit  at  the  farm. 
Last  year  16,000  people  attended  the 
farm  school  picnic. 

Greatest  interest  in  the  demonstra- 
tion will  unquestionably  be  on  the 
17th,  18th  and  19th,  when  the  tractors 
will  be  seen  performing  the  duties 
tractors  are  built  to  perform,  both  in 
the  field  and  running  stationary  ma- 
chinery. The  University  has  set  aside 
several  hundred  acres  of  the  farm  for 
the  operation  of  tractors  during  the 
dernonstration. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson,  the  head  of 
the  department  of  agriculture  en- 
gineering of  the  University,  will  di- 
rect a  number  of  tests,  which  will  be 
official,  and  set  forth  precisely  the 
draw-bar  pull,  belt  power,  turning 
qualities  and  other  factors  which  go 
to  make  a  tractor  successful. 

The  demonstration  will  unquestion- 
ably represent  the  broadest  scope  of 
farm  power  machinery  ever  exhibited 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  University  and  the  Asso- 
ciation to  show  all  machinery  work- 
ing under  conditions,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, similar  to  those  under  which  the 
same  tractor  or  stationary  machme 
would  work  in  the  hands  of  the  indi- 
vidual owner.  This  will  tend,  ex- 
hibitors say,  to  impress  the  prospec- 
tive purchaser  with  the  logic  and  ad- 
visibility  of  owning  power  farm  ma- 
chinery in  preference  to  the  horse  and 
mule. 

The  coming  demonstration  is  re- 
garded as  an  excellent  educational  op- 
portunity for  California  farmers  and 
those  interested  in  farming  and  mod- 
ern farm  equipment.  Secretary  Hous- 
ton of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  President  Woodrow  Wilson  have 
called  upon  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try to  increase  crop  production  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  to  the  end 
that  our  boys  in  France  and  the  sol- 
diers of  our  Allies  be  provided  ample 
food.  This  demonstration  should 
prove  materially  to  impress  farmers 
with  the  desirability  of  ownership  of 
modern  equipment;  the  kind  of  equip- 
ment that  produces  maximum  results, 
which  means  larger  crops,  greater 
profits  for  the  individual,  and  more 
food  for  the  Nation  and  its  Allies. 


Snow  in  Yucaipa  Valley 

George  W.  Hopkins,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Gateway  Anple  Colony  in 
the  Yucaipa  Valley,  reports  that  the 
second  storm  of  the  season  has  given 
the  valley,  in  addition  to  two  inches 
of  rain,  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  of 
snow  throughout  tTie  entire  valley. 
This  is  heartily  welcomed  by  the  own- 
ers of  the  five  thousand  acres  of  apple 
orchards  just  now  coming  into  bear- 
ing, and,  with  the  ordinary  spring 
rains,  a  bumper  «rop  for  1918  is  as- 
sured. 


Still  Better  Tillage  Tools 

Deering — McCormick — Osborne 

HAVE  you  seen  the  New  Third  Lever  on 
a  Deering,  McCcrmick,  or  Osborne 

Three-Lever  Disk  Harrow.''  It  is  a  depth  regulator. 
With  it  you  raise  and  lower  the  inner  ends  of  the 
disk  gangs  to  meet  all  field  conditions.  You  do  this  quickly 
and  easily,  without  in  any  degree  destroying  the  rigidity  of 
the  gangs,  for  which  International  Harvester  disks  hava 
always  been  famous. 

Have  you  seen  the  New  and  Excluiive  Attachment  of  the 
Tsmdem?  This  is  another  feature  we  are  proud  of.  The 
connecting  braces  tie  to  both  leading  gangs,  extending  from 
the  tandem  in  such  a  way  that  the  gangs  7nust  cut  thp  ridges 
left  by  the  leading  gangs.  In  turning  corners,  the  sliding 
connecting  braces  allow  natural  flexibility  and  following  of 
the  tandem  without  crowding  sidewise. 

International  Harvester  disk  harrows  have  done  top-notch 
good  work  for  many  years.  They  have  built-in  weight  boxes, 
adjustable  f  orecarriage,  4-wear  wood  bushings,  tall  hard  oilers, 
etc.,  etc.    This  year  they  are  simply  unbeatable. 

When  you  want  seed  beds  that  are  right,  be  sure  your  tools 

—  disk  harrows,  peg  and  spring-tooth  harrows,  cultivators,  etc. 

—  are  Deering,  McCormick  or  Oiborne.    Write  us. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

®(lBcarponlcd} 
Crawford,  Neb.       Dearer.  Colo.       Helena.  Mont. 


PortUnJ.Ore.  SenFrancUco.Cal.  8pok«ne,  W««h. 


Lo*  Anitelee,  CaL 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


tNG  HOSE 


HAMILTON  MADE 

"THE  STANDARD  OF  AMERICA" 


|in.SterlingworthHose 


^  Spray  your  trees  with  hose  made  to  withstand  the 

^  ~    chemicals  and  acids  which  cause  ordinary  fruit  hose 
to  deteriorate  quickly.    Hamilton  Fruit  Spray  Hose 
will  give  several  years'  service  for  one  cost.    Used  by  leading 
fruit  growers  who  recognize  Hamilton  quality  and  ultimate 
economy. 

\  in.  Perfect  Hose 

In  50-foot  pieces,  coupled.    6-     Reel  Spray  Hose  in  500-foot 
ply  fabric  and  fine  rubber.         lengrths,  the  best 
$15.00  Either  kind  will  stand  600  pounds  test.  Satisfactory 
for  ^"^  power  or  hand  sprayer.    fl5.00  for  100  feet 

inn   ff  ^"^^  order.   Express  paid  to  your  station.  Shlp- 

lUU  it.  ments  immediate. 

HAMILTON  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

208  Meade  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


SEED 
CATALOG 
FOR  1918 

FREE 

We  pay  the  freight,  express  I 
or  parcel  post  charges  on  all  | 
seeds  at  pricea  quoted  in  our 
catalog. 

VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

504-506  Jay  St.,  Sacramento,  Gal. 


Daily  Milk 

Record  Sheet 

For  ten  cows,  size  10  ins. 
by  VJVz  ins. 

6  Sheets  for  $0.2.5,  Pontpald. 
IS  Sheets  for  $0.50,  PnNtpuld. 
2S  Sheets  for  $0.75,  PoHtpald. 
SO  Sheets  for  $I.2S,  PokI|iiiI<I. 
100  Sheets  for  $2.00,  Postpaid. 

If  you  have  ten  cows  or  leas,  you 
will  need  one  sheet  a  month;  for  20 
cows,  two  sheets  a  month;  for  80 
cows,  three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 

Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the 
mornine  and  evening  milking  for  ten 
cewB  for  31  days,  with  a  space  for  the 
total  month's  produce  of  each  cow. 

Address  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Examiner  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Write  for 
Catalogue 


Sen  Tie  K."^J^r 


From  the  roots  up,  our 
trees  cannot  be  excelled. 

Citrus  and 
Olive  Trees 


Our  Citrus  trees  are  budded  on 
sweet  and  sour  orange  seedlings, 
those  budded  on  the  sour  seedlings 
being  best  adapted  to  the  heavier 
soils. 

Olives  make  handsome  specimen  border 
and  avenue  trees.  The  Mission  variety 
has  a  fine  upright  growth,  and  is  suited 
for  avenues,  while  the  Manzanillo, 
Sevillano  and  Ascolano,  being  spread- 
ing growers,  are  usually  planted  in 
orchard  form. 

Place  Your  Orders  Early. 

FRESNO  NURSERY  CO. 

Department  C, 

Fresno,  California. 


—  RHEUMATISM  — 

Use  ANTI-URIC,  the  famous  ROOT  and  BERRY  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
RHEUMATISM,  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  the  purifying  of  the  blood;  will 
assist  the  kidneys;  ha^  cured  thousands.  Contains  no  opiates  or  chemicals, 
and  the  most  delicate  stomach  can  take  it.  An  outfit  (two  weeks'  treatment) 
contains  an  8-ounce  bottle  of  liquid,  a  box  of  tablets  for  Internal  use  and  a 
1-ounce  bottle  of  oil  especially  prepared  for  MASSAGING  the  parts  affected. 
Results  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Price  $1.50  per  outfit.  If  not  at 
your  local  druggist  we  will  send  prepaid  by  Parcel  Post,  C.  O.  D.  Write  today. 

ANTI-URIC  CO.,  32  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


K*  1  1  Squirrels 
Gophers 

The  only  exterminator  that  is  100 
per  cent  efficient  and  guarantees  results 
or  money  back,  is 


fin 

1  SQUIRLGOPHENE  | 

It  contains  special  chemicals.  Kil- 
mol  fumes  not  only  asphyxiate  the 
squirrel  or  gopher,  but  eat  away  their 
lung  tissues.  Even  should  the  animal 
reach  fresh  air,  he  can't  survive.  No 
other  exterminator  is  as  effective  as 
Kilmol.  That's  why  Kilmol  costs  a 
little  more — but  economy  in  labor 
warrants  the  advanced  price.  For  best 
result  use  prepared  waste  balls  saturated 
with  Kilmol. 

New  formula  of  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Poisoned  Barley  is  effective  in 
dry  weather.  Kilmol  and  U.  S. 
Government  Poisoned  Barley  are  used 
and  endorsed  by  the  biggest  and  most 
successful  ranch  owners. 

Remember,  results  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

Your  local  dealer  carries  Kilmol,  Waste 
Balls  and  U.  S.  Gov't.  Poisoned  Barley. 

Manufactured  by  HERBERT  F.  DUGAN,  1170  SUHER  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

No  matter  what  yon  have  for  aale  or  trade  joo  ihoald  eartly  find  a  buyer  4>y  mnnlnc  ao 
adTertUement  on  the  Fanners'  Market  Pace — only  So  per  word  per  Urae.    All  ada  moat 
be  In  omr  otfloe  by  th«  ZSrd  of  the  moaUi. 


Better  Flour 

ANOTHER  good  thing  has  come 
out  of  the  war.  We  are  to  have 
more  of  the  whole  wheat  in  our 
flour.  For  a  long  time  housewives 
have  been  demanding  "lovely  white 
flour"  for  their  bread  and  cakes  and 
millers  have  had  to  live  up  to  their 
demands,  but  now  in  steps  Hoover 
and  virtually  says  that  lovely  white 
flour  must  go. 

Here  is  the  little  clause  in  the  mill- 
ing regulations  that  will  bring  us  back 
to  the  good  old  nutritious  flour  bread 
of  our  grandfather's  day: 

"No  licensee  shall  use  more  than 
264  pounds  of  clean  wheat  in  making 
196  pounds  of  100  per  cent  flour. 

"From  the  100  per  cent  flour  so 
produced  the  licensee  may,  at  his 
option,  remove  not  more  than  five 
per  cent  of  clear  or  low  grade  flours, 
none  of  which  may  be  mixed  with  or 
sold  as  feed.  The  95  per  cent  of  the 
196  pounds  of  flour  remaining  shall 
not  be  subject  to  further  separation 
or  division." 

And  perhaps  when  this  regulation 
is  in  full  force  people  will  learn  that 
it  isn't  the  looks  of  bread  so  much 
as  the  nutriment  in  it  that  really 
counts. 


Salaries  Paid  in  Army 

Monthly  Yearly 

General   ••  $833.33  $10,000 

Lieutenant  General...  750.00  9,000 

Major  General   666.67  8,000 

Brigadier  General....  500.00  -  6,000 

Colonel   333.33  4,000 

Lieutenant  Colonel...  291.67  3,500 

Major    250.00  3,000 

Captain    200.00  2.400 

First  Lieutenant   166.67  2,000 

Second  Lieutenant...  141.67  1,700 

Sergeant  •  •   38.00 

Corporal  •  36.00 

1st  Class  Private.....  33.00 
2nd  Class  Private....  30.00 

NOTE — The  last  four  receive  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent  of  the  pay  be- 
fore the  increase  of  June,  1917,  for 
foreign  service,  which  is  equivalent 
to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  pay  as 
shown  above. 


How  to  Preserve  Eggs 

By  the  use  of  water  glass  (sold  in 
drug  stores  as  sodium  silicate),  it  is 
possible  to  preserve  eggs  for  months. 
The  water  glass  has  no  chemical  ac- 
tion on  the  eggs  but  keeps  out  the  air. 

Use  one  gallon  of  water  glass  and 
nine  gallons  of  water.  One  quart  of 
water  glass  will  make  enough  liquid 
for  a  five-gallon  crjck  full  of  eggs. 
Place  eggs  in  crock  and  pour  the 
solution  over  them  until  they  are 
covered. 

The  €ggs  should  be  absolutely 
fresh,  not  three  or  four  days  old. 
They  should  be  put  down  the  day 
they  are  laid  and  kept  in  a  cool  place 

Longest  Rivers 

Missouri-Mississippi   4194  miles 

Nile,  Egypt    4020  miles 

Yangtze-Kiang,  China  .3158  miles 

Amazon,  South  America. .  .3063  miles 

Yenisei,  Siberia  2960  miles 

Amur,  Siberia  2920  miles 

Congo,  Africa   -2883  miles 

To  Prevent  Constipation 

Constipation  long  continued  is  no 
trifling  matter.  Free  water  drinking 
when  the  stomach  is  empty,  especially 
before  breakfast,  is  beneficial. 

The  best  regulators  of  the  bowels 
are  foods.  Foods  should  possess  suf- 
ficient bulk  to  promote  the  action  of 
the  intestines  and  should  contain  a 
due  amount  of  laxative  elements. 
Foods  which  are  especially  laxative 
are  prunes,  figs,  most  fruits  (except 
bananas),  fruit  juices,  all  fresh  vege- 


tables, especially  greens  of  all  sorts, 
wheat-bran,  and  the  whole  grain  cer- 
eals. Oils  and  fats  are  also  laxative, 
but  cannot  be  used  in  sufficiently 
large  quantities  to  produce  very  laxa- 
tive effects  without  producing  loss  of 
appetite.  Foods  which  have  the  op- 
posite tendency  are  rice,  boiled  milk, 
fine  wheat  flour  bread,  corn  starch, 
white  of  egg.  The  use  of  wheat-bran 
in  cereals,  in  bread,  and  even  in  vege- 
tables is  a  preventive  of  constipa- 
tion. 


Wedding  Anniversaries 

First  Cotton 

Second  Paper 

Third   • ;  •  -  Leather 

Fifth   Wooden 

Seventh  Woolen 

Tenth  ■••Tin 

Twelfth   Silk  and  Fine  Linen 

Fifteenth  Crystal 

Twentieth   ...Chma 

Twenty-fifth  Silver 

Thirtieth  .-Pearl 

Fortieth  -Ruby 

Fiftieth   -..Golden 

Seventy-fifth   Diamond 

Pitch  "of  Roofs 

When  the  distance  of  the  peak  of  a 
roof  above  the  roof  plates  equals  one- 
half  the  width  of  the  building,  the 
roof  has  a  half  pitch.  When  it  is  one- 
fourth  the  roof  has  a  quarter  pitch, 
etc. 

The  length  of  rafters  for  the  most 
common  pitches  can  be  found  for  any 
span  by  using  the  following  figures: 
For  1-2  pitch  multiply  span  by  -71 

'•    -i  a      "  "  "  .625 

{j  .56 

"  -54 
"   1-6 -53 
To  this  length  must  be  added  the 
amount  of  projection  of  rafters  at 
eaves,  also  the  length  for  cutting. 

To  find  the  area  of  roof,  multiply 
length  of  rafters  by  length  of  roof. 

Formulas  for  Grafting  Wax 

1.  A  common  formula  is:  Resin, 
4  parts  by  weight;  beeswax,  2  parts; 
tallow,  1  part.  Melt  together  and 
pour  into  cold  water.  Grease  hands 
and  pull  the  wax  until  it  is  nearly 
white.  ,     ,  J 

2.  In  cold  weather,  take  6  pounds 
resin,  1  pound  beeswax,  and  1  pint 
linseed  oil;  apply  this  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  thick,  hot,  over  all  the  joints. 

3  In  warm  weather  use:  4  pounds 
of  resin.  1  pound  of  beeswax,  and 
from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  raw  lin- 
seed oil  (pure).  Melt  all  together 
gradually,  turn  it  into  cold  water  and 
pull.  

The  Size  of  Silo  to  Build 


No. 
of 
Cowe 

Pounds 
Required 
Dnlly 

.mze  of  SUo  .> 

deeded 

DIam. 
Feet 

Height 
Feet 

Cap. 
Tone 

6 

240 

9 

20 

22 

9 

360 

10 

24 

34 

13 

520 

10 

30 

47 

15 

600 

12 

26 

55 

20 

800 

12 

32 

74 

25 

1000 

12 

38 

94 

30 

1200 

14 

34 

109 

35 

1400 

14 

38 

128 

40 

1600 

16 

34 

143 

45 

1800 

16 

38 

167 

SO 

2000 

16 

40 

180 

Based  on  40  lbs.  per  cow  a  day. 

One  ton  of  hay  requires  SOO  cubic 
feet  of  storage  space,  while  one  ton  of 
silage  requires  only  50  cubic  feet. 

Pheasants  are  said  to  require  but 
one-twentieth  the  amount  of  feed  re- 
quired by  chickens.  Ringneck  pheas- 
ants weigh  three  and  one-half  pounds 
when  mature. 


First  Aid  to  the  Injured 

Burns  and  Scalds — Cover  with 
cooking  soda  and  lay  wet  cloths  over 
the  injured  parts.  Household  ammonia 
applied  immediately  is  excellent;  also 
white  of  egg  and  o/ive  oil;  sweet  or 
olive  oil  and  lime  water. 

Sunstroke — Loosen  clothing.  Get 
the  patient  into  the  shade  and  apply 
ice  cold  water  to  head.  Elevate  head. 

Stings  of  Insects — Apply  weak  am- 
monia, salt  water  or  iodine. 

Mad  Dog  or  Snake  Bite.  Tie  a  cord 
tightly  above  wound.  Suck  the  wound 
and  cauterize  with  caustic  or  white- 
hot  iron  immediately. 

Fainting — Place  flat  on  back.  Al- 
low fresh  air  to  circulate,  and  sprinkle 
with  water.   Head  lower  than  body. 

Fire  in  Clothing.  Don't  run — espe- 
cially downstairs  or  out-of-doors. 
Wrap  in  a  carpet  or  blanket.  Keep 
the  head  'down,  preventing  inhaling 
flame. 


Antidotes  for  Poison 

First — Send  for  a  physician. 

Second — Induce  vomiting  by  tick- 
ling throat  with  feather  or  finger; 
drinking  hot  water  or  strong  mustard 
and  water;  swallow  sweet  oil  or  egg 
whites. 

Opium,  Laudanum  or  Morphine — 

An   emetic    should   be   followed  by 
strong  coffee  or  an  egg  white.  Keep 
~  the  patient  walking  for  two  or  three 
hours. 

Arsenic,  Corrosive  Sublimate  or 
Copper  Kettles — Give  an  emetic  and 
the  white  of  an  egg,  sweet  oil  and 
milk. 

Strychnine — First  give  an  emetic, 
and  then  large  dose  of  bromide  of  so- 
dium (60  grains  in  solution).  Repeat 
every  hour  for  three  or  four  doses. 

Toadstool  Poisoning — Give  emetics 
castor  oil,  stimulants — apply  heat. 

Poison  Ivy  or  Oak — Apply  hot 
water  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen  to  the 
poisoned  surface  or  a  solution  of 
sugar  of  lead,  about  40  grains  to  a 
pint  of  water.  Baking  soda  and  dry 
starch  help. 


How  to  Measure  Land 

To  find  the  number  of  acres  in  any 
rectangular  piece  of  land,  multiply  the 
length  and  breadth  in  rods  together, 
and  divide  by  160. 

When  one  side  of  a  triangle  and 
the  perpendicular  to  that  side  from 
the  opposite  angle  are  given,  take  one- 
half  the  product  of  the  side  and 
perpendicular,  and  divide  by  160. 

When  the  piece  of  land  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  trapezoid,  multiply  one- 
half  the  sum  of  the  parallel  sides  by 
the  perpendicular  between  those  sides 
and  divide  by  160. 

In  general,  the  parts  into  which  the 
field  can  be  divided  will  be  triangles, 
but  in  some  cases  it  may  be  a 
rectangle  or  a  trapezoid,  whose  areas 
may  be  found  by  the  preceding  rules. 
An  approximate  area  may  be  com- 
puted by  stepping  off  the  distance.  An 
average  step  or  pace  is  30  inches. 


Amount  of  Paint  Required 

As  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  kinds  of  wood  and  other 
materials  and  the  age  of  the  surface 
to  which  paint  is  applied,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  hard  and  fast  rule 
for  figuring  the  quantity  of  paint.  The 
following  approximate  rule  will  serve 
as  a  guide: 

Dividing  the  number  of  square  feet 
of  surface  by  200  will  give  the  gallons 
of  liquid  paint  for  two  coats.  Or, 
dividing  by  18  gives  the  pounds  of 
pure  ground  white  lead  for  three 
coats. 
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IRRIGKTION: 
DRMNI\GE 
CUU/EBTS 
SEWERAGE 

CROCKtRBLDG.SRNFRRNGSCO 

'  i7zWORKSr^LINCOLN.CM.?^^Si 


PiRMANENT 
PIPE  -* 
FOR 


fW^  1^  P     Wo  offer  a  few  choice 

I  K  H  M  V  prune,  pear  and 
1  l%Jj  mJ  VJ  cherry  trees,  also  oth- 
er first  claas  nursery 

stock  at  special  low  prices.    Order  today 

BENEDICT  NURSERY  CO. 

185  E.  87th  St..  N.  Portland.  Ore. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We   save  you   middleman's  profit. 

Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co. 
1401  5th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


71  — ^jFZ^^wm 
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"You  Can  t  Beat  It" 


"That  orchard  of  mine  is  the  best  in  the  country.  This  year  it's 
bearing  a  crop  of  fruit  that  would  break  the  branches  if  they  weren't 
propped  up.    And  it's  only' five  years  old  at  that." 

*'How  did  I  do  it?    That's  easy.    Learned  to  use  my  head  and 


ffEl{CULES 
DYNAMITE 


"I've  not  always  had  that  kind  of  an  orchard. 
I'll  admit  it.  Mine  used  to  be  only  average  or 
below  average,  instead  of  way  above  average  as 
that  one  is.  It's  because  I  used  to  plant  my 
trees  in  spade-dug  holes — holes  with  hard  root- 
resisting  sides.  Now  I  blast  the  holes  with 
Hercules  Dynamite.  As  a  result  the  holes  have 
soft  walls,  ready  to  welcome  the  roots.  Also  the 
ground  around  each  hole  is  shaken  up,  gets  sort 
of  an  internal  ploughing." 

"Sounds  too  simple  to  make  such  a  difference 
in  the  orchard  doesn't  it.?  And  yet,  when  you 
think  of  it,  there  is  a  very  good  reason  why  the 
difference  is  there." 


"The  roots  of  a  tree  are  the  only  part  that  doesn't 
show  but  they  are  the  most  important  part  at  that. 
The  entire  life  of  the  tree  depends  on  them.  If 
you  prepare  the  ground  so  that  they  can  grow 
twice  as  fast,  become  twice  as  strong,  as  under 
ordinary  conditions,  you're  going  to  get  a  tree 
that's  twice  as  good,  aren't  you?  Why  of  course 
you  are!  And  that's  what  Hercules  Dynamite 
does. " 

"There's  a  book  about  the  use  of  dynamite  for 
orchards  that  you  ought  to  read.  It's  called 
"Progressive  Cultivation"  and  it's  sent  free  on 
request.    Write  for  it  today. 


JffEJipULES  POWDEJl  COs 

IU15  Chronicle  Building 


San  Francisco 


California 


Hercule*  Powder  Company, 
1015    Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: —Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation.' 

ested  in  dynamite  for  

Name  

Address  


I  am  inter- 
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MOTOR  p 

TRACTOR  OIL  U 

•BON  All  DAYandNIGHI  WITHOUT  Hf«- 

( ELIMINATES  SPARKS  FROM  EXHAUST ) 

YOUR  DEALER  HAS  IT  OR  CAN  GET  IT. 

MONAMOBILE  OIL  COMPANY,  562-564  Howard  Street 

San  Francisc*,  Cal.— Phone  Sutter  2031. 


Co§entsm 
Quick-LMe 


will  last  a  lifetime. 

AMdress  our  office  for  cataloK. 
COLE   LITE   &  SALES  CO. 
Lamp  Dept. 
214  to  1220  E.  4l»t  St. 

Los  Anselet 


Farm  Machinery 
Wanted 

Scotty  Pays  Cash 

for  any  kind  of  farm  machinery  you  don't  need 
and  want  to  tell.  No  matter  what  It  Is.  write 
ut,  giving  us  a  good  description  of  what  you 
have.  We  want  hay  balers,  cultivators,  plows, 
harrows,  drills,  harvesting  machinery,  threshing 
machines,  feed  cutters  and  grinders,  fanning 
mills,  windmills,  gasoline  engines,  tractors,  black- 
smith tools,  belting.  In  fact,  anything  and  avery- 
thing  you  have  to  sell. 

Scotty's  Place 

135  South  Los  Angeles  Street, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

We  carry  the  largest  itock  of  new  and  used 
farm  machinery  of  any  firm  In  the  State.  Visit 
us  or  write  ua  and  save  money. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade  you  should  easily  find 
a  buyer  by  running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market 
Page — only  3c  per  word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  in  our  office 
by  the  23rd  of  the  month.  Address  Orchard  and  Farm,  Exam- 
iner Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


The  Cunningham  Land  Roller  and  Pulverizer 

Makes  a  perfect  seed  bed,  stops  erapora- 
tion.  preserves  moisture,  breaks  crust, 
breaks  down  ridges,  closes  craclu,  protects 
roots  from  drying  north  winds,  works  un- 
der and  close  up  to  trees  in  orchard  work. 
It  Is  the  best  clod  crusher  ever  made  for 
rarini>r,  orchardist.  vlneyardist,  nur8cr>inan 
and  seedsman. 

Made  In  AU  Sizes.  Write  for  Circular. 
Manufactured  and  Sold  Exclusively  by 

SPALDING-ROBBINS  DISC  PLOW  CO.  *^n^^:S'Js^: 


Plan  Book  Shows 

60  House  Bargains! 

Write  today  for  this  new  Fenner  Book  of  Ready- 
Cut  Houses!  Get  rock-bottom  prices  from  the  old, 
original  ready-cut  concern  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  are  Wonu/ocfurers— not  aeents  or  Jobbers.  Fenner 
Houses  from  fortMt  to  you,  with  only  small  profit  be- 
tween. Rendy-cutting  saves  waste.  W  e  ship  every- 
thing complete,  ready  to  erect.  Hundreds  of  our  houses 
in  all  parts  of  the  west  This  book  will  save  you  hun- 
dreds of  dollars. 

Send  6e  in  ttamp*  for  the  Fenner  Plan  Book  today! 
FENNER  MANUFACTUWINQ  CO.iM  S>i>  St.  POgUAMD.  OK. 


Edited  by  E.  C.  Abbott,  State  Lecturer. 

Orchard  and  Farm  it  the  official  organ  of  the  Grange  in  California.  Those  patn>na 
of  hutbandry  toho  may  send  interesting  items  about  the  progress  of  the  Orange  to  the 

Btate  Lecturer  trill  confer  a  favor  upon  us.  What  is  particularly  wanted  is  newt  ideas 
for  Orange  development.    Address  Dr.  E.  C.  Abbott,  R.  D.  12S,  San  Jose,  Cal. — Editor. 

Chinese  Labor  and  Saloons  why  so  many  trees  are  killed  or  in- 

ACTION  on  two  important  war  j"',^'^.             fungus,  sour  sap.  brown 

measures  is  now  being  taken  ^^'^ht    etc.,    w.thout  continued 

by  the  Granges  of  the  State.  PP.^':™^'         study.    To  do  so  in 

A  set  of  resolutions  from  Santa  -"dividual  orchards  is  not  . a  success. 

Clara  County  Pomona  Grange  favor-  has  already  been  ascertained    So  a 

ing  the  importation  of  restricted  Chi-  committee  from  the  Grange,  Cham- 

 „„,,             ,t,,f  oil  ^oi^^r,^  ber  of  Commerce  and  Farmers  Union 

nese  labor  and  asking  that  all  saloons  ^  .     d    i  i      ,.  i. 

,   ,    j.,-„„  »if„  „„,:„j  „r  ,1,-  went  to   Berkeley  to    consult  with 

be  closed  during  the  period  oi  the  tt           j          •  .      •  j 

i,.,^          rJUt       tu„               «f  Dean  Hunt  and  associates  in  regard 

war,  has  been  sent  to  the  Oranges  oi     ,        i  •      r  ■  r   

thp  State  for  inoroval  *°  asking  for  an  appropriation  from 

'  Another  °set  'o     resolutions   from  ne.xt  Legislature  for  that  purpose 

c  r  f„  T3«™^„.,  n^^^„^  The  matter  was  fully  discussed  and 

bacramento  Lounty  romona  orange,  ^,        ,.11                     t        ui    r  _ 

,       •„   i.„,,Ki„   „^A  ♦„  the  outlook  now  seems  favorable  for 

which  IS  unalterably  opopsed  to  the  ,  . 

importation  of  Chinese  labor,  has  also  such  action. 

been  sent  to  the  Granges.  •                  Grange  Notes 

The  result  of  the  action  by  the  Are  the  teachers  in  your  vicinity 

Granges  of  the  State  as  received  by  members  of  your  Grange?     If  not. 

State  Master  F.  L.  Hunt  of  Napa  up  why  not?    It  would  be  a  great  help  to 

to  February  7,  is  as  follows:  your  Grange,  and  an  opportunity  for 

Granges  in  favor  of  restricted  Chi-  the  teacher  to  get  acquainted  with  the 

nese  labor                                      6  best    clement    in    the  community. 

Granges  opposed  to  Chinese  labor  21  Greenfield  Grange  has  at  least  three 

Neutral    ••.                                      1  members  who  are  teachers. 

Granges  in  favor  of  closing  saloons  21  Are  the  women  of  the  Grange  visit- 
Granges  taking  no  action  on  sa-  ing  the  schools  and  finding  out  what 

loon  question                                 8  the  teachers  are  doing?  Is  agriculture 

  being  taught  and  are  the  te.\t  books 

Grange  work  has  been  started  in  on  the  subject  satisfactory?  The 
Siskiyou  County  and  so  far  one  Grange  is  pledged  to  the  cause  of 
Grange  has  been  organized  and  education.  What  are  you  women  do- 
named  Big  Springs  Grange.  ing  for  it? 

  State  Master  Hunt  is  endeavoring 

What  the  Grange  Is  D«ing  to  make  the  work  of  the  Grange  uni- 
Professor  Atkeson  of  West  Vir-  form  throughout  the  State.  While 
ginia  says:  "I  may  say  that  at  no  the  Grange  does  not  ay  great  stress 
time  in  <he  more  than  fifty  years  of  on  the  ritualistic  work,  yet  it  is  felt 
Grange  history  has  there  been  greater  that  doing  the  work  m  a  perfect  man- 
necessity  for  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  "er  is  a  great  benefit,  especially  to 
Husbandry  than  now,  and  when  the  the  younger  members  of  the  order, 
present  gigantic  war  is  over,  as  it  It  .  strengthens  the  memory,  gives 
must  be  some  time,  the  necessity  for  poise  and  brings  out  the  beauty  of 
the  Grange  will  be  largely  increased.  the  drama  presented  by  the  different 
"Our  whole  social  and  economic  degrees.  One  great  aim  of  the  order 
systems  are  undergoing  a  radical  '?  to  help  the  young  man  or  woman 
change  and  during  the  years  of  eco-  I'vmg  in  a  rural  community  by  cre- 
nomic  readjustment,  sure  to  follow  ating  a  social  center  where  they  may 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  Grange  will  f'nd  an  agreeable  change  from  the 
find  its  supreme  value  to  agriculture  routine  work  of  the  farm  For  the 
in  securing  something  near  equal  jus-  older  members  it  is  a  place  where 
tice  for  our  farmers  in  the  struggle  those  engaged  m  similar  work  may 
for  supremacy  that  is  to  come.  No  disucss  and  solve  some  of  the  agri- 
government-controlled  machinery  can  cultural  and  community  Problems, 
or  will  protect  the  interests  of  agri-  And  it  is  the  bond  of  the.r't"»'  Pf!; 
culture  against  the  encroachments  of  fcctly  carried  out  that  binds  them  to- 
other interests.    No  power  on  earth  gether.  

but  the  farmers  themselves  can  do 

this.    An  organization  of  farmers  to  g       j    j       y  |j 
be  effective  must  be  absolutely  inde- 

pendent,     self-supporting     and     con-  Continued  From  Pa»o  6) 

trolled  and  directed  by  its  own  offi-  UtUe  item  of  26  carloads  of  potatoes 

cers   and   trusted   leaders   developed  jqJj  jjy  ^  ranchers'  co-operative  com- 

from  the  ranks  of   actual    working,  hine.  When  the  car  door  was  closed  on 

producing  farmers.  those  potatoes  Mr.  Rancher  received 

"The  Grange  bows  the  knee  to  no  j^j^  check  for  the  Khipment  in  full 

man   or   set   of  men,  and   it   owes  right  on  the   spot.     There  was  no 

allegiance  to  no  sect  or  party,  but  waiting  and  no  delay.    And  the  price 

marshals  all  its  forces  against  all  in-  right,  too — $3.25  a  hundred.  It 

fluences     that    would    exploit    the  ^jj]  j,^  about  the  same  this  year — 

farmers  of  the  State  or  nation.    With  maybe  more.   Who  wouldn't  be  a  San 

its  secret  ballot  and  well  disciplined,  jacinto  Valley  orchardist? 

thoughtful,    loyal    leadership,    it    re-  l^^nd  isn't  high  there.    All  you  pay 

serves  to  itself  full  control  of  all  its  orchard  with  two-year-old  trees 

forces."  on  it,  and  with  water  ready  to  flow 

Deciduous  Fruit  Station  through  concrete  mains  to  the  highest 

For  a  long  time  the  members  of  the  corner  of  each  ranch  is  $350  to  $375 

Granges  of  Santa  Clara  Valley  have  an  acre.    Water  and  plenty  of  it,  is 

felt  that  an  experimental  deciduous  one  of  the  mam  facts  that  make  the 

fruit  station  was  needed,  where  some  San  Jacinto  region  so  desirable.  On 

of  the  difficult  fruit  problems  could  one  large    tract    there  are  six  big 

be  studied  and  if  possible  solved.    It  pumping  plants,  with  a  total  capacity 

is    almost    impossible  ^o    ascertain  of  800  inches. 
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Tractor  Problems 

Crooked  Running 

My  tractor  does  not  run  true.  It 
is  hard  to  steer.  There  is  apparently 
nothing  wrong  with  the  steering 
gear.  What  can  be  done  about  it? 
Are  university  tractor  courses  of  any 
service  to  the  operator  if  he  is  new 
to  the  game?  I  have  heard  them 
knocked  pretty  hard.  Are  they  really 
any  good? — R.  P.,  Lodi,  Cal.* 

Perhaps  the  trouble  is  with  your 
"Steering  rod.  It  may  have  become 
bent.  If  so,  straighten  it,  which  is 
easily  done,  as  it  is  of  comparatively 
soft  metal. 

University  tractor  courses,  from  all 
that  we  can  learn  of  them,  are  all 
right.  They  have  made  many  a  man 
a  capable  operator  who  would  other- 
wise have  torn  his  machine  to  pieces. 
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Tractprs  and  Horses 

DO  YOU  believe  that  tractors  are 
more  economical  than  horses 
in  ploughing  and  cultivating? 
Is  not  a  small  farmer  a  chump  to 
trade  off  his  horses  and  buy  such 
an  undependable  affair  as  a  gas  en- 
gine to  do  his  work? — P.  F.  M.,  Ash- 
land, Ore. 

As  to  the  economy,  it  all  depends 
upqn  the  job  in  hand  and  how  you 
treat  your  machine.  There  is  no 
economy  if  you  have  to  send  it  to 
the  repair  shop  every  little  while. 
Read  the  article  in  January  Orchard 
and  Farm  on  "What  the  Tractor 
Actually  Saves  on  the  Ranch.''  A 
gasoline  engine  is  dependable  enough. 
It  is  the  fool  operator  of  it  that  is  not 
dependable.  As  to  whether  a  small 
farmer  can  afford  to  buy  a  tractor  all 
depends  upon  what  he  proposes  to  do 
with  it.  In  many  cases  he  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  one. 


About  Overloading 

Your  reply  to  the  Porterville  man 
about  overloading  was  interesting,  but 
it  did  not  say  how  the  driver  can 
tell  when  there  is  an  overload.  What 
about  it? — R.  E.  L.,  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal. 

In  running  a  tractor  the  operator 
soon  gets  to  recognize  the  sound  and 
regularity  of  the  exhaust  as  an  indi- 
cation of  its  speed  and  running  con- 
dition. An  overload  reduces  the  nor- 
mal speed  of  the  motor  which  in  turn 
cuts  ■  down  the  number  of  exhaust 
sounds  per  minute.  Any  load  which 
slows  the  tractor  down  in  this  man- 
ner is  an  overload  and  is  more  than 
the  prescribed  amount  it  should  pull 
with  safety. 

Variation  in  kinds  of  soil,  degree 
of  moisture  and  topography  of  land 
make  it  impossible  to  state  how  many 
plows  a  certain  tractor  will  pull.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  average 
operator  of  any  size  tractor  almost 
invariably  tries  to  get  more  out  of 
his  machine  than  it  was  built  for. 


Good  Priming  Solution 

I  am  reading  with  interest  your 
"Tractor  Problems"  and  derive  much 
knowledge  from  them.  Would  you 
kindly  give  formula  of  a  priming  so- 
lution that  would  be  used  for  start- 
ing a  20-horsepower  gas  engine?  The 
present  gasoline  is  of  such  low  test 
the  engine  will  not  answer  readily, 
though  spark  and  compression  are 
good.— J.  G.  P.,  Fairmead,  Cal. 

To  prime  such  an  engine  put  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  heavy  cylinder  oil 
into  each  cylinder.  Fill  your  oil  can 
nearly  full  with  gasoline,  then  put 
a  teaspoonful  of  petroleum  ether  into 
the'  oil  can.  Squirt  three  or  four 
times  into  cylinder,  lockcid  against 
compression,  with  spark  off.  Then 
switch  spark  and  turn  over. 


Telegraphy  will  solve  the  problem  of  the  woman 
who  longs  for  financial  independence,  who  must 
earn  more  than  the  pittance  that  goes  with  the 
average  "job."  This  appUes  to  all  women  un- 
der 45  regardless  of  education.  Anyone  who  can 
read  and  write  can  master  the  art  of  telegrapiiy. 
High  School  andl  College  graduates  who  under- 
stand telegraphy,  are  In  demand  for  the  more 
important  positions. 

Ambitious  women  may  cam  board,  room  and 
tuition,  while  attending  school.  This  plan  offers 
the  protection  of  a  good  tlirlstian  home,  and  an 
opportunity  to  reduce  expenses  to  a  minimum. 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

MACKAY     BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
i8th  and  Flower,    Los  Angeles,  Cal.  9tli  &  Main 
22565  Two  Big  Schools  F3I93,  Main  4796 

Residence  Section.  Business  District 


Uni  -  Lec-frr  ic 


LIGH  T  INC.  '■.VSit  H 


[KARL  A.  HEDBERG, 


^  Electric 

Light  for  Your  Farm 

Unl-L«ctrlc  lighting  plant  generates  standard  110-volt  direct 
current;  operates  from  one  to  fifty  lights,  electric  motor, 
electric  Iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric  toaster,  force  pump, 
churn,  washing  machine,  etc.  No  Batteries — No  Switchboard — 
and  a  better  machine  for  less  money.  High  soeed  gasoline 
motor,  generator  and  automatic  governor,  all  complete  in  one 
small,  compact  unit.  Uses  standard  lamps  and  fixtures.  Sim- 
ple, easily  Installed,  dependable,  economical.  Costs  less  than 
other  systems  to  buy  and  to  operate. 

Write  today  for  full  description  and  low  price. 

ELECTRICAI,  ENGINEERS 
KHVz  Clay  St.,  8aa  Francisco,  Cal. 


Quick  Plowing  and  Deep  Cultivation  Mean  Bigger 
Crops  for  Uncle  Sam  and  More  Profits  for  You 


Now — more  than  ever  before — you  must  work 
quickly  and  well.   Farm  and  firing  line  must 
fight  together. 

America's  acres  must  yield  more  than  ever  before. 
But  the  task  of  stimulating  production  is  hedged  about 
by  difficulty. 

Munition  plants  and  factories  have  steadily  drained 
labor  from  the  fields.  The  new  regulations  place 
unskilled  farm  hands  in  the 

first  draft  class.    Over  a  I  I  T*  • 

million  horses  already  have     V.4£VCUiriCl    I  rClCiOr 

been  shipped  abroad  and 

the  needs  of  our  own  army  are  yet  to  be  filled. 

You  must  replace  tnuscle  with  machine. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  will  plow  3/4  miles  an 
hour — 8  to  1 0  acres  a  day.  That  equals  the  work 
of  three  good  3 -horse  teams  and  3  men. 

This  same  time-saving  speed,  so  profitable  in  plow- 
ing, is  of  equal  advantage  in  harvesting,  mowing, 
discing,  spreading  manure  and  other  hauling  work. 

The  Cleveland  not  only  conserves  time  and  labor 
but  it  does  better,  cheaper  work. 

Traveling  on  its  own  tracks,  this  sturdy  little  ma- 
chine will  go  practically  anywhere — even  through 
ditches  or  gumbo,  sand  and  gravel. 

It  will  not  pack  the  soil,  nor  mire,  slip  or  flounder. 


It  weighs  less  than  3200  pounds  and  has  600  square 
inches  of  continuous  traction  surface. 

Although  small  enough  for  work  in  orchards  and 
among  small  fruit  trees,  the  Cleveland  develops  full 
1 2  h.  p.  at  the  drawbar  for  hauling. 

At  the  pulley  belt  it  gives  20  h.  p. — plenty  for 
stationary  work  such  as  shelling  com,  cutting  ensilage, 
filling  silos,  pumping,  and  many  other  uses  on  the  farm 
where  power  is  needed. 

Rollin  H.White,  the  fa- 
mous motor  truck  engineer, 
designed  the  Cleveland 
Tractor.  He  uses  only  the  best  materials.  Gears  are 
the  same  quality  as  those  of  the  finest  trucks  and  are 
protected  by  dirt  proof,  dust  proof  cases. 

Mr.  White  has  so  constructed  the  Cleveland  that  // 
steers  by  the  power  of  its  engine. 

It  will  turn  in  a  1 2-foot  circle.  And  can  be 
housed  in  less  space  than  it  takes  for  a  horse. 

•  Put  yourself  in  a  position  to  produce  the  record 
crops  called  for  by  Uncle  Sam- 
to  make  more  money  for  yoursell 

Write  to  us  today  for  complete  informa-,»''' 
tion  on  the  Cleveland  Tractor  and  the  Cleveland 

£    .1  ^    n\       \     J      y    TRACTOR  CO. 

name  or  the  nearest  Cleveland  /     o^p,  gg 
dealer.    Address  Dept.  BQ    ,/''    Cleveland,  ohio 

I  ,r    Please  send  me  full  infoimatioQ 

or  use  the  coupon.  y    about  the  Cleveland  Xiacior. 


to  produce  the  record 
1 — and  incidentally  / 
■self. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  Cleveland 


,  Ohio  ,/'  Gty — 

■^^HHV'  County  


Siat«  wbeUier  farmer  or  dealer. 


-Stale- 
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Mount  Lowe 


The  crowning  glory  of 
the  Southland — Towering 
6100  feet  in  the  air. 


Never  a  More  Opportune  Time 
to  Behold  Its  Scenic  Beauties 


ROUND  TRIP  FARE 
FROM  LOS  ANGELES.  . 

Cars  leave  Pacific  Electric  Station, 
Los  Angeles,  at  8,  9  and  10  a.  m., 
1 :30  and  4  p.  m. 


Pacific  Electric  Railway 

Los  Angeles,  California. 


Write  for 
Our  Big 
Plan  Book 


Letttssenda 
rea^V^'Cut 
lioiiietoi 
you 


Build  YOIR  home  by  the  method  ofTOU  SAVE  LABOB— MONET— TIMB— and 
TODAY — all  materials  cut  to  fit — allltet  an  ittractlre  bouse  that  l.i  tlnht  and 
detail  work  perfectly  done  In  our'tannch  anrt  ivarm  TET  ^-ERT  LOW  IN 
factory— we  ship  It  to  you.  READY- ">ST  Hundreds  of  our  customer.  wiU  taU 
PUT  Bnd  roadv  tn  eriot  ^  "'^  economy  of  our  methoda. 

cut  ana  ready  to  erect.  ftrbiBs  Our  ftig  Plan  Book 


FENNER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SOB  Rhip  ntwt. 
Portland.  Ore. 


Going  East 

via  the 

Sunset  Route 

means  a  fast  and  pleasant 
journey  through  the 
Sunny  South — 

Only  Four  Nights  to  New  York 

The  SUNSET  LIMITED  Is  a  fast  train 
Carries  a  tourist  sleeper  every  day 
through  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  SUNSET  EXPRESS  U  another  good  train 
over  the  same  route. 

Connections  at  New  Orleans  with  Southern 
Pacific  Steamers  for  New  York. 

Southern  Pacific 


— See  the  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona. 


THE  EDEN  THEATER 

A  Brief  Allegory 

By  Granville  Barker 


THIS' is  a  story  of  the  time  when 
Cain  and  Abel  were  young. 
Adam  was  busy  from  dawn  till 
dark  digging  and  pUinting  and  pick- 
ing in  the  little  field  he  had  made, 
and  Eve  was  busy  too  in  their  little 
hut  of  branches  and  leaves,  keeping 
it  tidy  and  getting  ready  the  meals, 
and  they  had  no  time  at  all  for  the 
children.  Cain  was  eight  years  old 
and  Abel  seven  and  they  were  very 
bored.  They  could  stand  and  watch 
father  digging  or  they  could  walk 
about  or  they  could  run,  but  they 
mustn't  run  far  because  of  the  wild 
animals  that  might  eat  them  up.  So 
they  had  walked  and  run  and  crawled 
and  hopped  from  the  biggest  tree  of 
all  to  the  second  biggest  tree  and 
back  till  they  were  very  bored  in- 
deed, and  there  rfally  was  nothing 
else  to  do.  But  one  day  as  they  stood 
looking  towards  the  edge  of  the  for- 
est and  wondering  what  was  inside 
it  and  if  there  was  another  side,  they 
saw  on  the  short  grass  a  squirrel 
eating  a  nut.  He  was  enjoying  that 
nut  every  bit  of  it  and  he  had  come 
away  from  the  trees  and  his  home 
and  his  friends  that  he  might  enjoy 
it  all  by  himself.  Behind  him  out  of 
the  wood  came  stalking  a  youngpte'ild- 
cat,  and  Cain  and  Abel  watched. 

The  squirrel  felt  danger.  He 
dropped  the  nut  and  gave  a  bound 
forward  and  round  he  turned  and 
when  he  saw  the  cat  his  tail  quivered. 
Perhaps  the  cat  could  have  had  him 
then  with  one  big  spring,  but  again 
perhaps  it  couldn't  and  a  missed 
spring  is  a  misscA  squirrel.  So  it  lay 
down,  there  where  it  stood,  and 
seemed  to  go  straight  off  to  sleep. 
And  now  the  squirrel  could  have  got 
away — but  no,  back  he  would  go  for 
that  nut.  And  just  as  he  reached  it 
the  cat  sprang;  then  very  soon  there 
was  no  more  squirrel. 

It  made  Cain  and  Abel  feel  rather 
solemn  as  they  began  their  walk  again 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
two  big  trees.  Presently  Abel  said: 
"The  squirrel  was  holding  the  nut 
like  this  and  when  he  felt  the  cat  was 
there  he  turned  his  head  twice — like 
this  he  turned  it — and  then  he 
jumped!" 

Abel  jumped,  and  it  wasn't  at  all 
unlike  the  squirrel. 

"I  don't  believe  the  cat  was  really 
asleep,"  said  Cain. 

"No,"  said  Abel,  "but  it  wanted  the 
squirrel  to  think  so.  And  then  it 
jumped,  like  this."  And  he  jumped 
again. 

"Not  a  bit  like  that,"  said  Cain. 

Then  Abel  jumped  five  or  six  times 
more  and  jumped  a  little  differently 
every  time.  But  still  Cain  said  that 
it  wasn't  like  it  a  bit. 

Abel  was  a  -slim  child  with  straight 
hair  and  large  dark  eyes,  while  Cain, 
as  everyone  remembers,  was  a  hefty 
youngster,  red  and  curly-headed,  and 
had  a  turned-up  nose. 

"If  you'd  sit  down  there  like  the 
squirrel,"  said  Abel,  "I  believ^then  I 
could  jump  just  like  the  cat." 

"I  won't,"  said  Cain,  "'and  you  don't 
look  like  the  cat.  You  be  the  squirrel 
and  I'll  show  you  how  the  cat  jumped. 
I  know  how.    I  feel  like  it." 

So  Abel  took  a  little  pebble  for  the 
nut  and  squatted  with  his  back  to 
Cain  and  lifted  his  head  and  turned 
it  and  jumped  and  swer\'ed  around, 
and  there  was  Cain  with  his  head 
down  and  his  eyes  shut,  just  as  the 
cat  had  been.  Then  Abel  crept  back 
for  the  pebble  and  Cain  sprang,  oh, 
very  like  the  cat  indeed,  for  his  eyes 
went  quite  red.  He  sprang  so  hard 
and  fell  so  heavily  that  Abel  went 


clean  over  backwards  arrd  hit  his  hea 
against  a  stone  there  was  and  hu 
himself  and  howled  and  howled. 

Eve,  who  was  getting  the  swe 
potatoes  ready  for  dinner,  wiped  h 
hands  hastily  on  her  fig-leaf  apr 
and  ran  to  see  what  the  noise  wa 

"He's  'a  cat  and  I'm  a  squirrel, 
sobbed  Abel,  "and  he's  killed  me  f 
his    dinner,    and    my    head's  hu 
awful — oo!" 

"Dear  me,  what  a  tragedy!"  sa" 
Eve. 

Cain  called  Abel  a  baby  to  cry,  b 
Eve  kissed  him  and  dried  his  eyes  an 
smoothed  his  hair.  She  was  alway 
smoothing  his  hair.  Then  she  too' 
them  both  by  the  hand  and  walk 
them  up  to  the  top  of  the  little  moun 
from  which  the  lake  cguld  be  see 
It  was  springtime,  and  among  th 
stones  and  the  scant  grass  down  b 
the  water's  edge  two  water-birds  wet 
building  their  nest.  One  of  the 
("That's  the  wife,"  said  Eve)  w 
standing  on  one  leg  by  the  spot  th 
had  chosen,  preening  her  feathers  an 
looking  very  proud,  while  the  oth 
was  running  around  and  making 
lot  of  fuss,  picking  up  bits  of  gra 
and  leaf  and  stick  and  scuttering^  i 
to  add  them  to  the  growing  nest. 

"Just  like  father,'  said  Cain. 

"But  they  nmst  have  a  nice  hous 
you  see,"  Eve  told  the  two,  "or  wh 
would  happen  to  the  little  Cains  an 
-Abels  when  they  arrive?" 

Abel  sniffed,  his  head  felt  bad. 

"You  might  play  at  being  birds  ti 
dinner's  ready,"  said  Eve.  "But  yo 
can't  stand  on  one  leg,  Abel,  ca 
you  ?" 

"Course  I  can,"  said  Abel. 

So  he  did,  there  on  the  top  of  th 
little  mound,  sniffing  a  little  fro 
time  to  time.    Cain  ran  round  an 
got  bits  of  leaves  and  stick  and  soo 
there  was  a  nest.    They  put  roun 
stones  in  it  for  eggs  and  .Abel  sat  o 
them   and   then    they    talked  abo' 
things  in  general  and  in  particula 
about  How  nice  it  would  be  when 
the  little  feathered  Cains  and  Aheh 
came.    It  seemed  only  a  short  tim' 
till  the  sweet  potatoes  were  done  and 
Eve  was  calling  them  to  dinner. 

This  probably  happened  on  a  Tues- 
day. Though  we  can't  be  sure  of  the 
day  or  the  month  or  even  quite  sure 
of  th-e  year.  If  we  could  the  anni- 
versary would  always  be  celebrated 
in  the  theater.  For  on  that  day  the 
two  first  plays  were  invented  and 
acted — a  tragedy  and  a  domestit 
dramsl. 


California  in  Spring 

By  EdniD  Markliam. 

BLOSSOMING  bough  against 
the  sky. 
And  all  my  blood  is  aleap  with 
life. 

.As  though  glad  violins  went  by 
In  wild  delicious  strife. 


A 


And  the  Suisun  hills  again  are  green! 

And  I  am  a  boy  in  the  canyons  deep. 
Where  the  gray  sycamores  flicker  and 
lean, 

And  waters  plunge  and  sleep. 

A  light,  quick  wind  blows  into  my 
heart. 

Faint  with  the  breath  of  apple  trees; 
.And  my  lyric'  lark    awakes   with  a 
start — 

-And  orchards  like  white  seas! 


Farm  machinery  is  the  artiller.\  "f 
agriculture.  In  what  condition  m  I 
your  "field  pieces"  be  for  the  spring 
drive? 
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Basyts  Pull 
Around 
From 
Job  to. 


Engl  no 
Um4  on 
Blndor 


The  4  H.  P.  Coahman  Handy  Truck  ia 
the  most  useful  outfit  ever  built  for  farm 
work.  Enerine  weighs  only  190  lbs.,  and 
entire  outfit  only  375  lbs. 

Besides  doing  all  farm  and  household 
jobs,  this  4  H.  P.  Cushman  may  be  lifted 
from  truck  and  huns  on  rear  of  binder 
during  harvest  to  save  a  team.  In  wet 
weather  it  saves  the  crop. 

Light  Weight 

Cushman  Engines 

Built  for  farmers  who  need  an  engine 
to  do  many  jobs  in  manjrplacea  instead  of 
one  job  in  one  place.  Tnrottle  Governed, 
with  Schebler  Carburetor.  Run  very 
quietly  and  steadily— not  with  violent  ex- 
plosions and  fast  and  slow  speeds  like  old. 
etyle  heavy-weights.  Engine  Book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
880  N.  2Ut  StTMt  Uflcoln,  Nobraska 


Two 

Cytlndor 


Friction 

Clutch 

Pulley 


■ THOS.  R.  BROWNE.  STOCKTON,  CAL. 
Factory  Representative. 
Prompt  shipments  made  from  California 
warehouse. 

THE  SELF-OIUNG  WINDMILL 

baa  become  so  popular  m  its  first  three  years  that 
■thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to^  replace,  at 
smallcost,  the  gearing  of  the  earliei  ^ 
Aermotors.  making  them  self-oU- 
tng.  Its  enclosed  motor] 
keeps  in  the  oil  aqg' 
keeps  out  dust  oj^t 
nin.The  Splasli  Oilin] 
System  constantl:. 
floods  eveiybearing  with  oil  pre-  ^ 
Tenting  wear  and  enabling  the 
miU  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pump8.  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods   and   Steel    Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO..  2500  Twelfth  SL.Chicaso 


Rheumatism 

A  Home  Cure  Given  by  One  Who  Had  I 

In  the  sprlnft  of  1893  I  was  sttacked  by  Mubcu- 
lar  and  Inflammatory  Rheumatism.  I  suffered 
ss  oaly  those  who  liaTe  It  know,  for  over  three 
years.  I  tried  remedy  after  remedy,  and  doctor 
after  doctor,  but  surh  relief  as  1  receWed  was 
only  temporary.  Finally.  I  found  a  remedy  that 
cured  me  completely,  and  tt  has  never  returned. 
I  have  given  It  to  a  luiinber  who  were  terribly 
afflicted  and  even  bedridden  with  BheumatUm. 
aod  it  effected'  a  cure  In  erery  case. 

I  want  every  sufferer  from  any  form  of  rheu- 
matic trouble  to  try  tlil.n  marvelous  healing  power. 
Don't  send  a  cent;  simply  mall  your  name  and 
Address  and  I  wilt  send  It  free  to  try.  After 
you  have  used  It  and  It  has  proven  itself  to  be 
that  long-looked-for  means  of  curins  your  Rheu- 
UJitism,  you  may  send  the  price  of  It,  one  dollar, 
but,  understand  I  do  nut  want  your  money  un- 
less you  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  send  It.  Isn't 
tbat  fairT  W'hy  suffer  any  longer  when  positive 
relief  Is  thus  offered  you  free?  Don't  delay. 
Writs  today. 

Mark  H.  Jackson,  No.  660D,  Oumey  Bldg., 
Syraciise,  N.  T. 


Mr.  JackaoD  la  responsible, 
true.— Pub. 


Above  statement 


mil 

SANGELfS 

andRestouraot 
6arag|zin  connecHon 

TakeToxl  at  Station 
at  our  expense 

GBXACoUJNSStT'. 


Truck  and  Tractor 

AN  intere-Jtinsr  illnstrrition  of  the 
value  of  automobile  trucks  is 
taken  from  the  experiences  of  a 
fruit  grouing  company  m  Virgmia, 
says  Dun's  Review.  The  speed  of  de- 
livery, the  heavy  loads,  the  great  num- 
ber of  trips  possible  each  day  over  a 
long  distance,  and  the  reduced  cost  of 
labor  and  maintenance  could  hardly 
be  more  strikingly  set  forth  than  in 
the  case  of  this  concern.  In  the  fruit 
business  speed  of  marketing  is  essen- 
tial. Peaches  can  not  be  kept  more 
than  a  few  days  and  will  then  de- 
crease in  value  very  rapidly.  The  fruit- 
growing company  referred  to  has  a 
young  growing  orchard  which  this 
year  was  expected  to  mature  about 
65  carloads  of  peaches,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
station  where  the  peaches  could  be 
loaded  into  refrigerator  cars  was  five 
miles  distant  over  an  unimproved 
mountainous  road,  the  transporta- 
tion problem  was  no  easy  one. 

In  previous  years  six-horse  teams 
had  been  used.  They  required  a 
driver  and  an  extra  man  to  work  the 
brakes  on  the  down  grades.  They 
could  not  handle  more  than  75  crates 
at  a  single  load  and,  owing  to  the  five- 
mile  haul,  could  make  but  two  trips 
per  day.  The  maximum  load  of 
peaches  for  any  one  day  was  six  cars 
— about  2640  crates,  while  the  aver- 
average  load  was  three  cars  a  day — 
about  1320  crates.  To  deliver  the  sea- 
son's crop  required  from  eight  to  17 
six-horse  teams. 


What  Size  of  Tractor? 

By  A.  H.  Gilbert. 

IT  may  sound  peculiar  to  some  of 
you  to  consider  horse-power  pf 
tractors  in  pounds  pulled.  At  the 
same  time,  the  rate  at  which  the  trac- 
tor travels  has  much  to  do  with  the 
number  of  pounds  it  can  pull.  For 
my  own  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of 
my  students,  I  figured  out  the  differ- 
ence in  pounds  to  be  expected  of  a 
tractor  when  traveling  at  its  normal 
speed  on  low  and  on  high.  From  this 
reckoning  it  became  very  evident  that 
the  amount  a>  tractor  can  pull  depends 
upon  how  fast  it  is  traveling.  There 
is  a  certain  definite  rule  that,  for  in- 
stance, if  you  have  a  tractor  that  will 
pull  3000  pounds  at  two  miles  an 
hour,  at  four  miles  an  hour  this  trac- 
tor will  pull  just  half  that  amount. 

The  pull  in  pounds  for  a  14-inch 
plow  bottom  runs  around  300  to  500 
pounds.  If  you  are  considering  a 
three-plow  tractor,  you  will  want  one 
that  will  pull  at  least  1500  pounds  or 
more.  A  tractor  that  will  pull  1500 
pounds  is  supposed  to  do  this  on  level 
ground  with  good  footing.  Take  for 
example  an  8-16  tractor.  This  tractor 
traveling  at  two  miles  per  hour  will 
pull  1500  pounds. 

Suppose  this  tractor  is  not  working 
perfectly,  or  is  traveling  on  rough 
ground,  you  can  see  why  you  have 
not  the  right  to  expect  it  to  pull  three 
plows  in  case  it  is  supposed  to  pull 
only  two.  The  thing  to  do  in  figuring 
out  the  size  of  tractor  and  the  num- 
ber of  plows  you  want  to  use  on  your 
farm  is  to  determine  about  what  kind 
of  soil  you  have  to  work  with.  If  it 
requires  five  horses  to  pull  an  ordi- 
nary 16-inch  plow,  you  know  your 
ground  is  hard.  The  depth  at  which 
you  wish  to  plow  is  also  a  factor.  It 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  aver- 
age 14-inch  plow  is  not  constructed 
to  plow  deeper  than  eight  or  nine 
inches.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will 
do  its  best  work  around  seven  or 
eight  inches,  or  about  half  its  width 
in  depth. 


You  can  t  meet  the  urgent  need  of  cultivating  increased 
acreage  this  year  with  old-style  out-of-date  tools  and 
methods.  Get  Planet  Jr  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes  and  Cultiva- 
tors, and  double  your  acreage.  They  are  strong,  yet  so  light 
they  can  be  readily  used  by  a  woman  or  boy.  Fully  guaranteed. 
No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Culti- 
vator and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  drills  or  hills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and 
covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  all  through  the  season.  A  hand-machine  that  does 
the  work  so  easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly  that  it  pays  for  itseU  in  a  single  season. 
No.  8  Horse  Hoe  does  a  greater  variety  of  work  in» 
corn,  potatoes,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  crops  requir- 
'  ing  similar  cultivation,  and  does  it  more  thoroughly  tha.. 
'  any  other  one-horse  cultivator  made.  It  is  stronger,  better 
Jmade  and  finished.  Lasts  longer.  Its  depth  regulator  and 
■extra-long  frame  make  it  steady-running.  Cultivates  dee 
lor  shallow  and  different  width  rows.  15  other  styles  ol 
I  one-horse  cultivators — various  prices. 

|SLALLEN&CO  Boxll06D  Philadelphia 
New  72-page  Catalog,  firee! 


[  Illustrates  Planet  Jrs  dtrine  actual  farm  and  ^dea 
work,  and  describes  over  55  different 
tools,    including   Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes.  Horse-Hoes.   Harrows.  Or- 
chard-. Beet-,  and  Pivot-Wheel 
Ridtns  Cultivators.  Wriu 
postal  for  it  today  I 


We  carry  stock  In  Los  Angeles.  Ag'tticles 
In  all  principal  Pacific  Coast  cities. 


Sturdy-Powerful-Reliable 


Samson  Sieve -Grip  Tractors  will  ^tand  by  you  in  the  rxish 
seasons.  Their  ^eel  construcftion,  dust-proof  quaLties,  over-size  bear- 
ings, and  thorough  lubrication  insure  constant  service  at  LOW  COST. 

Full  25  H-P  is  developed  for  stationary  vrork,  aside  from 
power  for  plowing,  cultivating,  harrowing,  hauling,  etc.  The  use- 
fulness of  this  size  machine  gives  popularity  to 

SAMSON 

TRACTORS 

Orders  for  Spring  delivery  are  coming  in  rapidly.  Sieve-Grips 
wiU  help  farmers  increase  farm  profits  and  INCREASE  CROP  PRO- 
DUCTION.   Let  one  help  you  this  season. 


V 


SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 

(Division  of  General  Motor*  Corporation) 

Stockton,  California. 

Gentlemen,  send!  me  your  catalog  and  magazine  "Samson  Siftings."    I  (am  

of  land.    Name  Address  
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For  the  Farm  Woman 


oy^Edited  by  Ruth  Roberts '*>^ 


(61  THINK  it's  just  terrible  the 
I  way  the  government  is  cutting 
X  off  our  white  flour.  My  family 
won't  eat  any  other.  How  about  you, 
Mrs.  Smith?  You're  not  observing 
any  of  the  wheatless  or  porkless  days? 
Well,  I  don't  blame  you.  I  for  one 
think  it's  unnecessary." 

This  sort  of  talk  has  taken  place 
between  many  women  in  many  places, 
I  am  ashamed  to  say. 

Have  you  enlisted,  reader?  Every 
woman  in  America  has  been  asked  to 
join  the  fighting  forces  under  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  battleground  is  your 
own  kitchen.  Without  your  help  the 
Government  will  be  obliged  to  adopt 
drastic  measures  regarding  food  regu- 
lations which  will  be  unpleasant  for 
all  and  a  disgrace  to  the  women  of 
the  United  States. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  any  one  not 
following  the  requests  of  Food  Ad- 
ministrator Hoover,  for  free  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  it  is  furnished  by 
Washington.  If  yOu  do  not  care  to 
write  to  Washington  and  desire  war- 
time recipes  or  knowledge  of  the 
ways  and  means  of  teaching  food 
saving  and  home  economics  through 
your  nearest  school,  I  will  be  glad  to 
help  you  or  put  you  in  touch  with  the 
proper  authorities. 

In  the  name  or  patriotism  alone, 
the  women  all  over  the  land  should 
be  glad  to  carry  out  ^he  simple  yet 
very  necessary  demands  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Why  will  you  allow  your 
own  men  and  the  husbands  and  sons 
of  other  women  to  go  out  and  meet 
the  Hun  on  the  battle  line  and  yet 
turn  away  in  ignorance,  laziness  or 
indifference  when  your  own  impor- 
tant part  in  this  glorious  struggle  for 
right  is  set  before  you? 

But  if  this  is  not  enough,  then  in 
the  name  of  the  women  of  the  de- 
vastated lands  of  Belgium  and  France, 
we  should  be  ready  to  serve. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when 
you  felt  inclined  to  doubt  the  stories 
of  the  atrocities  of  the  German  foe, 
but  that  time  has  passed  as  proof 
after  proof  has  been  piled  up  by  our 
own  returning  men. 

Captain  A.  P.  Simmons,  a  United 
States  military  observer  in  Germany 
during  the  mobilization,  says: 

"Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that 
German  atrocities  are  merely  fiction. 
One  of  the  most  gruesome  sights  I 
ever  saw  was  the  impaling  of  Belgian 
babies  on  the  ends  of  German 
bayonets  and  their  return  to  frantic 
mothers.  If  you  knew  the  horrors 
that  patient,  suffering  little  Belgium 
has  been  through  your  blood  would 
freeze  in  your  veins." 

Will  you  have  one  wheatless  meal 
a  day,  observe  all  the  wheatless  days, 
the  meatless  days,  the  porkless  days 
according  to  the  Government  re- 
quest? 

Of  course,  the  farmer's  wife  must 
use  her  common  sense  in  the  matter 
of  pork  saving.  Her  problem  is  dif- 
ferent from  her  city  sister. 

Wheat  must  be  saved  and  other 
grains  substituted. 

You  can  have  contests  in  wheat 
and  meat  saving  through  your  school, 
and  all  fiir'M-tions  and  information 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Federal  Food 
Commission. 

Remember  what  you  are  asked  to 
•do  amounts  to  almost  nothing  in 
comparison  to  the  sacrifices  of 
France,  and  yet  it  is  vastly  important 
that  you  do  these  things  and  do  them 
cheerfully. 

Don't  say  you  are  too  far  away  to 
be  interested.  Do  not  question  the 
commands  given  by  your  leaders. 

:  '  \)  into  line,  be  a  soldier;  we  all 
<lcs|iise  a  coward  or  a  slacker. 

I  salute  you,  comrades! 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 


Stretching  the  Meat 

IT  IS  possible  to  make  a  little  meat 
go  a  long  way.  Meat  pies  and 
meat  stews  offer  a  variation  for 
every  day  in  the  month.  In  theso 
combinations  a  small  piece  of  meat 
can  be  stretched  to  flavor  a  big  dish. 
Try  these  hot  savory  dishes,  the  whole 
family  will  like  them. 

Potted  Hominy  and  Beef 

5  cups  cooked  hominy. 
4  potatoes. 

2  cups  carrots. 

1  teaspoon  salt. 

J4  pound  dried  beef. 

2  cups  milk. 

2  tablespoons  fat. 

2  tablespoons  flour. 

Melt  the  fat,  stir  in  the  flour,  add 
the  cold  milk,  and  mix  well.  Cook 
until  it  thickens.  Cut  the  potatoes 
and  carrots  in  dice,  mix  all  the  ma- 
terials in  a  baking  dish,  and  bake  for 
one  hour. 

Tamale  Pie 

2  cups  cornmeal. 
2j/2  teaspoons  salt. 

6  cups  boiling  water. 
1  onion. 

1  tablespoon  fat. 

1  pound  Hamburg  steak. 

2  cups  tomatoes. 

'/i  teaspoon  cayenne  pepper  or  • 
1  small  chopped  sweet  pepper. 
Make  a  mush  by  stirring  the  corn- 
meal  and  \  '/2  teaspoons  salt  into  boil- 
ing water.    Cook  in  a  double  boiler 
or  over  water  for  45  minutes.  Brown 
the  onion  in  fat,  add  the  Hamburg 
steak  and  stir  until  the  red  color  dis- 
appears.    Add  the  tomato,  pepper  and 
1   teaspoon  salt.     Grease    a  baking 
dish,  put  in  a  layer  of  cornmeal  mush 
add  the  seasoned  meat,  and  cover  with 
mush.    Bake  30  minutes- 
Fish  Chowder 

Rabbit,  fowl,  or  any  meat  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  fish,  or  tomatoes 
instead  of  milk.  Carrots  may  be 
omitted. 

11/2  pounds  fish  (fresh,  salt,  or 
canned.) 

9  potatoes  peeled  and  cut  in  small 
pieces. 

1  onion. 

2  cups  carrots  cut  in  pieces. 

3  cups  milk. 
Pepper. 

3  tablespoons  flour. 
1  tablespoon  fat. 

Fry  chopped  onion  in  fat  for  five 
minutes.  Put  fat,  onions,  carrots  and 
potatoes  in  kettle  and  cover  with 
boiling  water.  Cook  until  vegetables 
are  tender.  Mix  flour  with  one-half 
cup  cold  milk  and  stir  in  liquid  in 
pot  to  thicken.  Add  the  rest  of  the 
milk  and  the  fish  which  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  bone  and  cut  in  small 
pieces.  Cook  until  the  fish  is  tender, 
about  10  minutes.    Serve  hot. 


Wheat  and  Meat 

THE  Food  Administration  gives 
out  rules  for  observing  wheat- 
less, meatless  and  porkless  days. 
These  are  changed  from  time  to  time, 
but  one  may  keep  informed  through 
the  daily  papers. 

We  should  all  have  one  wheatless 
meal  every  day  and  one  wheatless  day 
a  week.  By  wheatless  they  mean  to 
cat  no  wheat  products.  Corn,  oats, 
barley  and  rye -are  the  substitutes. 

Remember  that  macaroni,  spaghetti, 
any  Italian  paste  or  noodles  are 
made  from  wheat,  and  do  not  serve 


them  when  you  have  bread  at  the 
same  meal. 

In  the  use  of  fats,  I  trust  you 
women  of  the  farm  to  use  good  judg- 
ment. If  you  have  animal  fats  on 
hand  it  may  be  more  of  a  saving  for 
you  to  use  them  than  to  buy  vege- 
table substitutes. 

The  substitutes  for  fat,  such  as 
lard  and  butter,  are  cottonseed  oil, 
peanut  oil  and  drippings.  Use  little 
pastry.  When  you  make  pies  use  one 
crust  instead  of  two.  Try  the  New 
England  deep  apple  pie  with  only 
a  top  crust.    Do  not  fry  in  deep  fat. 

In  sugar  saving  we  can  use  less 
sugar  in  tea  and  coffee.  Try  cook- 
ing breakfast  cereals  with  chopped 
figs,  dates  or  raisins.  You  will  not 
need  to  add  sugar  at  the  table. 

Use  molasses,  honey  or  other 
syrups  for  sweetening. 

Get  a  Government  pamphlet  giving 
directions  for  making  syrup  from 
apples  and  other  fruits. 

Tha  New  loelcM  RefrUcmtor 


Sponge  Woolen  Materials 

ALL  woolen  materials  should  be 
sponged  before  being  made  up 
in    order    to    avoid  shrinkage 
and  water  spotting. 

Lay  the  material  on  a  table  that  has 
been  padded  and  covered  smoothly 
with  a  cloth  that  is  free  from  lint. 
Cover  the  woolen  material  with  a  wet 
cloth  and  press  with  a  fairly  hot  iron 
until  the  cloth  is  almost  dry,  when  it 
should  be  removed  and  the  woolen 
itself  pressed  until  it  is  dry.  In 
pressing,  the  iron  should  be  lifted 
and  placed  rather  than  pushed  along. 
If  the  material  to  be  sponged  has  a 
nap,  the  pressing  should  be  done  jvith 
the  nap. 

If  double  width  material  is  to  be 
sponged,  it  may  be  left  folded,  right 
side  in.  The  wet  cloth  on  one  side  is 
sufficient  to  steam  both  thicknesses, 
but  both  sides  should  be  pressed  in 
order  to  insure  dryness. — Beryl 
Dixon. 


The  more  fats  we  can  send  to  the 
allies,  the  slipperier  will  be  the  skids 
placed  under  German  autocracy. 


An  Iceless  Refrigerator 

By  H.  D.  Dreisbach. 

ONE  of  the  very  best  and  cheap- 
est plans  for  keeping  all  kinds 
of  foods  exceedingly  fresh  and 
nice  for  the  table  was  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  in  an  iceless 
cement  refrigerator  invented  by  V.  V. 
Pittman  of  Selma,  Cal. 

For  about  25  years,  Pittman  had 
been  experimenting  with  cement  in 
all  its  various  phases  when  he 
"stumbled"  onto  a  system  for  keep- 
ing  foods  fresh  in  what  is  now  known 
as  an  iceless  cement  refrigerator.  The 
success  of  this  system  of  cooling,  and 
it  is  a  real  success,  is  accomplished 
through  the  "old  law"  of  evapora- 
tion of  water,  which  keeps  foods  in 
a  far  better  state  of  preservation  than 
the  old-fashioned  ice  chest  or  box.  / 
The  cooling  system  of  this  iceless 
cement  refrigerator  is  very  simple  and 
complete.  "There  is  a  round  tank 
at  the  top.  This  tank  holds  about  IS 
gallons  of  water  which  drips  or 
trickles  from  this  reservoir  through 
four  small  valves  into  a  rim  basin  or 
trench  encircling  the  outer  wall  be- 
low. From  this  trench  the  water 
slowly  drips  and  follows  a  downward 
course,  evenly  distributing  the  water 
over  the  sand-coated  surface  clear  to 
the  bottom  or  floor  of  the  refriger- 
ator. Finally  the  surplus  water, 
which  has  not  evaporated,  escapes 
through  an  overflow  pipe  at  the  base. 

Evaporation  Does  It 
At  no  time  does  the  water  reach 
the  inside  of  the  food  chamber  and 
only  after  it  has  reached  the  bottom 
section  or  floor  of  the  refrigerator 
does  it  reach  the  inside  in  the  shape 
of  moisture.  The  bottom  being  on  a 
level  plane  becomes  moist  and  should 
stay  damp  at  all  times.  This  fur- 
nishes humidity  for  the  food  chamber 
and  bread,  vegetables  and  foods  of 
all  kinds  keep  exceedingly  fresh  and 
nice  during  the  hottest  weather. 

The  sand,  coating  the  outer  wall, 
is  a  special  kind  and  is  employed  to 
give  the  greatest  capillarity  through 
minute  tubes  or  interspaces.  Pittman 
experimented  for  a  long  time  with 
many  kinds  of  sand,  finally  finding  a 
certain  kind  of  gray  gand  in  the  Kings 
river  and  located  twelve  miles  from 
the  inventor's  home.  This  sand-coat 
gives  the  refrigerator  what  the  in- 
ventor calls  a  "fawn  finish."  Before 
this  sand-coat  was  employed,  the 
water  would  run  straight  down  and 
away  before  any  of  it  could  evaporate. 
Pittman  stuck  to  the  idea  that  evap- 
oration was  the  whole  of  a  success- 
ful cooling  process,  so  finally  hit  upon 
the  plan  to  put  on  a  sand-coat;  after 
a  long  search,  he  found  just  the  right 
sand,  and  it  works  perfectly. 

An  Enamel  Discovery 

"Then  the  next  difficulty,"  said  the 
inventor,  "came  in  experimenting  with 
enameling  the  inside  by  enameling 
the  tops  of  the  shelves  only,  then 
both  sides  and  later  the  whole  interior. 
The  enamel  would  come  off  and  make 
trouble." 

Pittman  sent  all  over  the  United 
States  and  tried  everything  he  heard 
of  or  read  about.  Many  and  most 
severe  tests  were  made.  Finally  he 
found  just  what  he  was  looking  for — 
an  enamel  that  sticks  perfectly.  The 
inventor  makes  two  sizes — the  larger, 
model  A  and  the  smaller  model  B, 
for  large  and  small  families. 

The  shelves  are  securely  anchored 
to  a  rod  which  extends  through  the 
center  of  the  circular  shelves  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  ^-efrigerator, 
thus  allowing  the  whole  interior  to 
revolve  with  the  slightest  touch-  The 
shelves  are  as  smooth  as  glass,  each 
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shelf  having  a  loading  capacity  of 
100  pounds- 
Two  holes,  fitted  with  screens,  near 
the  top  and  two  at  bottom  permit 
of  perfect  ventilation.  The  re-frigerator 
proper  is  set  on  a  large  round  disc 
which  sits  on  two  cement  founda- 
tion blocks.  A  rim  basin  or  trench 
is  provided  in  this  round  disc  into 
which  the  water  drips  from  the  bot- 
tom and  outer  wall,  thus  making  the 
refrigerator  absolutely  ant-proof. 

This  iceless  cement  refrigerator  is 
made  as  nearly  everlasting  as  any- 
thing can  be  made.  The  material 
used  is  high-grade  throughout  and 
the  steam  tempering  process  em- 
ployed makes  the  cement  almost  as 
hard  as  iron.  The  inventor  claims  he 
has  gone  farther  in  tsmall  unit  con- 
struction than  anyone  anywhere.  The 
refrigerator  throughout  is  reinforced 
with  a  heavy  wire  mesh  which  pre- 
vents warping  or  twisting  out  of  shape 
in  any  way  whatever.  Once  in- 
stalled it  stands  firm  and  strong  on 
its  own  weight,  but  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  taken  apart  and  moved  any- 
where. 

As  compared  with  the  old-fashioned 
refrigerator,  this  iceless  cement  re- 
frigerator eliminates  all  ice  bills  and 
can  be  used  where  there  is  no  ice  to 
be  found,  as  not  a  bit  of  ice  is  needed. 
Furthermore,  it  needs  very  little  care 
on  the  part  of  the  housewife. 


Emotions  Are  All  Right 

By  Winifred  Black. 

I AM  tried  of  hearing  things  called 
"too  emotional" — as  if  the  emo- 
i  tions  were  sort  of  evil  relations 
that  we  are  all  ashamed  of,  and  never 
ought  to  acknowledge. 

What's  so  wrong  about  the  emo- 
tions, anyway? 

Are  you  ashamed  of  yours,  or  afraid 
of  them? 

I'm  not  of  mine. 

I  like  my  emotions.  They're  the 
one  thing  in  the  world  that  I  live  for. 

I  like  to  be  justly  cross  and  get 
good  natured  again.  I  like  to  be 
doubtful  and  find  my  faith  again. 

I  like  to  be  thirsty — so  thirsty  that 
I  can  fairly  hear  the  lemonade  pour- 
ing out  of  the  pitcher — and  then  get 
the  lemons,  and  make  a  big  pitcher 
full — and  drink  it. 

I  like  to  cry  when  I'm  sad,  just 
for  the  pleasure  and  relief  of  crying, 
and  once  in  a  while  (whisper)  I  like 
to  slam  the  door.  Don't  you,  honest- 
ly, now? 

What  would  this  world  be  without 
a  few  emotions  in  it,  and  are  all  emo- 
tions bad,  just  because  they're  emo- 
tional? 

What  sent  your  boy  to  the  recruit- 
ing sergeant  to  enlist  to  fight  for  his 
country's  fiag?  Was  it  the  rating  he 
got  in  arithmetic  in  the  high  school? 
Was  it  the  number  of  facts  he  has  at 
his  fingers'  end,  or  did  he  go  because 
his  heart  was  stirred  by  an  emotion 
we  call  patriotism? 

What  sends  your  girl  to  the  Red 
Cross  to  work  day  in  and  day  out 
but  an  emotion? 

What  made  you  go  down  into  the 
poor  district  last  week  and  see  that 
there  was  a  good  dinner  in  at  least 
one  forlorn  place,  but  an  emotion  of 
kindness? 

You  didn't  add  up  a  column  of  fig- 
ures or  take  a  course  in  true  history 
of  the  discovery  of  the  electron  be- 
fore you  did  it,  did  you? 

How  did  you  ever  happen  to  leave 
your  father's  house  and  follow  a  man 
you  scarcely  knew  out  into  a  great, 
big,  lonesome  strange  world?  Didn't 
your  emotions  have  something  to  do 
with  that? 

That  chubby  little  rascal  who's 
working  so  hard  this  very  minute  to 
get  his  own  toe  into  his  mouth — 
doesn't  it  make  you  emotional  just 
to  look  at  him? 

V Hurrah  for  the  emotions!  There 
wouldn't  be  any  world  at  all,  or  any 
people  in  it,  if  some  of  us  were  not 
emotional  once  in  a  while,  anyhow. 


Nursery  Deception 

IN  most  lines  of  business  where 
deception  has  been  practiced  on  a 
customer,  it  is  oply  a  question  of 
a  very  short  time  when  he  learns  of 
the  sharp  practice.  It  is  in  this  one 
respect  that  the  nursery  business  dif- 
fers from  practically  all  other  lines. 

To^  have  nursery  stock  "true  to 
name"  is  what  every  nurseryman 
aspires  to,  as  being  the  pivotal  point 
in  his  business.  He  cannot  afford, 
however,  to  consider  that  his  duties 
are  completed  even  after  having  ful- 
filled this  part  of  his  obligation;  for 
there  are  a  number  of  other  consid- 
erations. Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  securing  of  buds,  cuttings, 
scions  from  trees  which  are  not  only 
thrifty  but  which  are  recognized  for 
producing  fruit  of  the  very  best  qual- 
ity; to  have  the  trees,  as  far  as  con- 
ditions will  permit,  free  from  dis- 
ease and  insect  pests;  to  grow  trees 
in  such  localities  and  in  soil  where 
trees  of  the  very  best  quality  will  be 
produced;  to  deliver  to  his  customers 
only  such  stock  as  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  plant  himself,  and  to  pack  the 
same  in  such  a  manner  as  will  insure 
the  arrival  of  the  stock  in  the  very 
best  of  condition. 

His  obligation  does  not  end  even 
then,  for  there  is  still  a  greater  duty 
to  the  customer,  and  that  is  to  be  in 
the  position  to  render  a  definite 
service  in  advising  him  what  to  plant. 
— George  C.  Roeding. 


Sugar  Cured  Hams  and  B'acon 

Rub  each  piece  of  cooled  meat  with 
salt  and  allow  it  to  drain  over  night. 
Pack  in  a  barrel  with  hams  and  shoul- 
ders in  the  bottom.  For  each  ICQ 
pounds  of  meat,  weigh  out  8  pounds 
of  salt,  2  pounds  of  brown  sugar  and 
2  ounces  of  saltpeter.  Dissolve  in 
4  ounces  of  water  and  cover  the  meat 
with  the  brine.  The  brine  should  be 
boiled  for  use  during  the  summer. 
Bacon  should  remain  in  the  brine  four 
to  six  weeks;  hams  six  to  eight  weeks. 
The  meat  should  keep  through  the 
summer  if  properly  smoked. 


Your  Flag  and  My  Flag 

YOUI^  flag  and  my  flag, 
And  how  it  flies  today 
In  your  land  and  my  land 
And  half  a  world  away! 
Rose  red  and  blood  red 

The  stripes  forever  gleam 
Snow  white  sind  soul  white. 
The  good  forefathers'  dream. 
Sky  blue  and  true  blue,  with  stars  to 

gleam  aright — 
The  gloried  guidon  of  the  way,  a  shel- 
ter through  the  night. 

Your  flag  and  my  flag! 

To  every  star  and  stripe 
The  drums  beat  as  hearts  beat 
And  fifers  shrilly  pipe! 
Your  flag  and  my  flag! 
A  blessing  in  ttie  sky; 
Your  hope  and  my  hope — 
It  never  hid  a  lie! 
Home  land  and  far  land  and  half  the 

world  around, 
Old  Glory  hears  our  glad  salute  and 
ripples  to  the  sound! 

Your  flag  and  my  flag! 

And,  oh,  how  much  it  holds — 
Your  land  and  my  land — 
Secure  within  its  folds! 
Your  heart  and  my  heart 

Beat  quicker  at  the  sight; 
Sun  kissed  and  wind  tossed — 
Red  and  blue  and  white. 
The  one  flag — the  great  flag — the  flag 

for  me  and  you — 
Glorified  all  else  besides — the  red  and 
white  and  blue! 

—Wilbur  D,  Nesbit. 


There  is  no  closed  season  for  rat 
killing. 


Tttde-Ukrk 


One  o/  the  many 
fine  values  in  Durable- 
DURHAM  Hosiery. 

BANNER 

A  stylish  medium 
weight  atocking  (or  all 
year-round  wear. 
Made  (torn  soft  combed 
yam,  lisle-finish.  With 
its  wide  elastic  top, 
strongly  double  rein- 
forced heels  and  toes 
and  smooth,  seamless 
and  even  feet  and  toes, 
this  stocking  can  be 
worn  with  satisfaction 
by  the  most  particular 
women.  Black,  <'"d 
White. 

Price  25c  pair 


LJOSIERYof  splendid  wear- 
*  *  ing  qualities — better  values  thanever 
— it  is  the  duty  of  the  women  in  every 
family  to  know  the  advantage  of  buying 

DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Made  Strongest  Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 

Hosiery  for  work  or  play  of  dress — good  looking 
and  a  real  economy.  Heels,  soles  and  iocs  are  strongly 
reinforced;  legs  are  full  length;  tops  are  Vfide,  elastic  and 
strong;  feet  and  toes  are  smooth,  seamless  and  even; 
colors  won't  fade;  sizes  are  correctly  marked. 

Ask  for  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  at  your  favorite 
store.  Buy  it  for  every  member  of  the  family.  Prices 
15c,  19c,  25c  and  35c  pair. 

Women's  silk -mercerized  hosiery  (Corro/ina)  with 
patented  anti-run  stitch,  35c;  men's  silk-mercerized 
socks  {1 700  G.S.),  25c 

Write  for  Booklet  showing  all  styles  with  descriptions. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.C. 


No  Ice  Needed — Iceless  Refrigerator  Keeps  Food 
Better  Than  Old- Fashioned  Refrigerators 


Mrs.  Kopek  writes:  "If  I  could  not  purchase 
anotlier  Iceless  Refrigerator,  I  would  not  take 
$150  for  mine."  Mrs.  Campbell  writes:  "I 
would  never  think  of  using  an  old-fashioned  re- 
frigerator again."  Mrs.  Crisman  writes:  "It  Is 
even  better  than  you  represented  It."  Mr.  Cook 
writes:  "The  best  cooling  device  on  the  market 
today."  C.  D.  Brown  writes:  "Tour  cooler  cer- 
tainly Is  all  right  and  I  am  well  pleased."  Frank 
Newell  writes:  "I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  cooler." 

Most  perfect  cooling  system.  Foocts  keep  ezceedlnglT 
fresh  In  hottest  weather;  keeps  cool  by  evapoiation; 
made  entirely  of  cement,  reinforced;  made  In  sections; 
easy  to  set  up.  Shipped  anywhere.  Our  steam  temper- 
ing process  makes  cement  almost  as  hard  as  Iron;  does 
not  warp  or  twist;  sanitary  in  every  way:  not  affected 
by  acids  nor  other  strong  solutions;  does  not  rust:  la 
antproof:  revolving  cement  shelves;  Inside  enameled 
throughout;  perfect  ventUaUon;  no  repairs;  paya  for 
Itself  in  two  seasons;  only  refrigerator  of  kind  made; 
two  sizes;  women  praise  It;  demand  doubled  every  year: 
Impossible  to  sell  through  dealers  at  present  prices; 
sold  direct. 

The  "Iceless  Era,"  devoted  to 
interests  of  Iceless  Cement 
Refrigerators — Free. 

Pittman- Hampton  Co.,  JlK^caT""' 


FREE 


Daily  Milk  Record  Sheet 

For  Ten  Cows,  Size  10  ins.  by  17^^  ins. 
6  Sheets  for  $  .25,  Postpaid  25  Sheets  for  $  .75,  Postpaid 
15  Sheets  for  $  .50,  Postpaid  50  Sheets  for  $1.25,  Postpaid 
100  Sheets  for  $2.00,  Postpaid 

If  you  have  ten  cows  or  less,  you  will  need  one  sheet  a  month;  for  20  cows, 
two  sheets  a  month;  for  30  cows,  three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 
Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the  morning  and  evening  milking  for  ten  cows 
fo>  31  days,  with  a  space  for  the  total  month's  produce  of  each  cow. 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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A  Piano  House  of  High  Ideals 

In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  have 
occupied  a  position  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  second  to  none,  building 
carefully  from  day  to  day  a  reputation  for  selling  only  goods  of 
merit,  of  true  musical  worth  and  asking  only  fair  and  consistent 
prices. 

Our  customers  and  friends  are  legion.  We  are  most  careful 
what  we  recommend  and  when  we  do  recommend,  it  is  with  the 
desire  to  serve  the  customer  and  serve  him  well.  We  study  his 
needs  with  the  desire  to  place  in  his  home  the  instrument  that 
best  suits  his  purpose  without  it  being  an  undue  strain  upon  his 
pocketbook. 

We  have  only  one  price — the  price  tag  on  every  instrument  is 
in  plain  figures — there  is  positively  no  deviation  from  that  price. 

We  offer  no  "special"  inducements,  no  inmirance,  no  "club" 
prices,  no  free  music  or  scarf  (bench  or  stool  of  course  are  con- 
sidered part  of  the  piano).  We  do  not  have  "sales"  on  one  pre- 
text or  another.  Our  prices  are  fair.  We  aim  to  be  consistent — 
to  sell  good  reliable  instruments  at  a  reasonable  price. 

We  pay  the  freight  anywhere  in  our  territory.  We  gladly 
arrange  convenient  payment  terms  on  any  instrument. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  Piano  or  a  Player  Piano,  it 
is  to  your  interest  to  call  upon  us  or  write  us  for  information — 
to  see  what  we  have  to  offer. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write 
us  asking  for  illustrated  catalogues  and  prices. 
We  ate  dealers  in  Steinway  and  other  Pianos. 
Piavola  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  Etc. 


ShennanMay  &  Co, 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets*  San  FranciKco. 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland. 
Ninth  and  J  Streets,  Sacramento.  Merced  and  J  Streets,  Fresno. 

325  £.  Main  Street,  Stockton.  100-193  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose. 

4    Stores  also  at  Reno,  Santa  Rosa,  Vallejo, 
Portland,      Seattle,      Tacoma,  Spokane. 


Can  be  opened  or  closed  In  three 
seconds  by  a  child. 

Ready  for  instant 
nse  when  opened. 
Nothing  about  it  to 
indicate  that  It  con- 
ceals a  mosi  luxuri- 
ous bed. 


DIVAN-BED 


No  home  complete  without 
one. 

In  the  daytime  a  daven- 
port, at  night  a  bed.  Occu- 
pies less  space  than  a  piano. 
Adds  to  the  luxury  of  your 
home.  Opens  like  a  jack- 
knife.  It  is  made  in  any  cov- 
ering— 

Genuine     Leather.  Imitation 
Leather,  Tapestries,  Velours 
and  Damasks 

Quarter  sawed  oak,  or  a 
beautiful  mahogany  finish. 
Will  last  a  lifetime.  TAKES 
ANY  FULL  SIZE  MAT- 
TRESS. 

Can  be  had  at  any  dealer's. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  us. 

Continental   Furn.   Mfg.  Co. 

1640  Bryant  Street,      San  Francisco. 


DEALERS 

TTie  two  largest  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States  are 
now  furnishing  us  with  the 
steel  parts  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  DIVAN-BED. 
From  now  on  we  will  be  able 
to  fill  orders. 


Continental  Furniture  Mfg.  Co., 
1640  Bryant  St., 
San  Francisco: 

« 

Send  me  full  description  of  the 
DIVAN-BED. 

Are  you  interested  in  other  fur- 
niture for  your  home?   Yes. 

 No. 


Name 


Address 


5  Pretty  Costumes 

Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 


SOME  of  the  spring  costumes  and 
house  dresses  shown  in  these 
patterns  are  very  pretty.  But 
in  this  lot,  as  in  the  others  I  have 
selected  for  Orchard  and  Farm,  they 
really  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

One  of  the  best  this  month  is  the 
ladies'  costume,  the  waist  of  which  is 
shown  in  No.  2354  and  the  skirt  in 
No.  2351. 

The  misses'  and  children's  dresses 
this  month  are  particularly  neat  and 
effective.  RUTH  ROBERTS. 


measures  about  21/2  yards  at  the  foot. 
Price,  10  cents. 


2348 — Girls'  Dress — Cut  in  4  sizes: 
8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  12  re- 
quires 4  yards  of  44-inch  material. 
Price,  10  cents. 


2340— Juniors'  Dress — Cut  in  3 
sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years.  Size  14 
will  require  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial.   Price,  10  cents. 


2354-2351— Ladies'  Costume— Waist 
2354  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Skirt 
2351  cut  in  6  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30 
and  32  inches  waist  measure.  To 
make  the  entire  dri/ss  in  size  38  will 
require  8}i  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
The  skirt  measures  about  \}i  yards 
at  the  foot.  TWO  separate  patterns, 
10  cents  for  EACH  pattern. 


9074 — Infants'  Set — Cut  in  one  size. 
It  requires  for  the  dress  Zyi  yards  of 
36-inch  material.  The  slip  will  take 
214  yards,  and  the  petticoat,  night 
gown  and  kimono  will  each  require  2 
yards.  The  Barra  coat  will  require 
one  yard  of  flannel  for  the  skirt  and 
yi  yard  of  cambric  or  muslin  for  the 
body.    Price,  10  cents. 

1997— Child's  Dress— Cut  in  S  sizes: 
6  months,  1,  2,  3  and  4  years.  It  re- 
(|uires  2J^  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  a  2-year  size.    Price,  10  cents. 


2330 — Boys'  Suit — Cut  in  4  sizes': 
2,  3,  4  and  5  years.  Size  4  requires  1  !4 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  the  waist 
and  2'4  yards  for  the  trousers.  Price, 
10  cents. 


2339 — Ladies'  Dress — Cut  in  7  sizes: 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42.  44  and  46  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  38  requires  7%  yards  of 
36-inch  material.  The  skirt  measures 
about  3  yards  at  the  foot,  with  plaits 
drawn  out.    Price,  10  cents. 


2324 — Ladies'  Work  Dress — Cut  in 
7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40.  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  38  requires 
6!4  yards  of  44-inch  material.  The 
dress  measures  about  2>^  yards  at  the 
foot.    Price,  10  cents. 


2331 — Ladies'  House  Dress — Cut  in 
7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40.  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  38  requires 
7  yards  of  36-inch  material.  The  dress 


Catalogue  Notice 

Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  spring  and  summer  1917- 
1918  catalogue,  containing  550  designs 
of  ladies',  misses'  and  children's  pat- 
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NEW    AND  SECOND-HAND 
LUMBER— PLUMBING 
WRECKING — WRECKING 

See  Jobs — Buy  Now 
Save  Cartage 

SEVERAL  LARGE  JOBS  IN  OAK- 
LAND. 

2.000,000   FT.  LUMBER. 

100,000  FT.   GALV.  IRON. 

BATH  TUBS,  BOILERS  AND  TOI- 
LETS. 

BOUGHT  BEFORE  ADVANCES. 
2000  BEST   READY  ROOFING,  11.30, 
n.BO  COMPLETE. 

See  us  for  the  largest  stock  and  great- 
est savings.  Absolutely  everything  for 
an  entire  building,  and  various  Ranch 
Accessories,  as  Hog  Wire.  Barb  Wire, 
Poultry  Netting,  Doors.  Windows,  Mir- 
rors, Tiling,  Mantels,  Nails,  etc. 

Get  our  car  lot  estimate. 

Every   shipment  guaranteed. 

BLOCK 

11th  and  Market  sts.,  S.  F. 

21st  and  San  Pablo  ave.,  Oakland. 

SYMON  BROS. 
Wreckers 

Correspondence  to  Main  Office. 
1527   MARKET  ST.,   S.  F. 


ANOTHER  BIG  OFFER 


PRESERVING  KETTLE— FREE 

Six  Quart  Gray  Enamel  With 


3llis.3QUALrTirCofree$l 


Freshly  Roasted,  Deliciously 
Flavored.  So  Good  You  Will  Al- 
ways Want  It. 


Dollar  BUI  Brings  Both,  Parcel  Post, 
Prepaid. 

Two  Million  Satisfied  Customors  in  U.  S. 

Grand  Union  Tea  Cc^e  ^BtYine's" . 

Oakland.    Fresno.    Los  Angeles. 


3  Cents  a  Word 

No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or 
trade,  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer 
by  running  an  advertisement  on  the 
Farmers'  Market  Page — only  3c  per 
word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  in 
our  office  by  the  23d  of  the  month. 
Address  Advertising  Department, 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  California. 


Try  Cords' 
Pine  Needle 
Cough  Bonbons 

5c  a  package 

Best  in  results  and  taste.  Good  for 
the  digestion.  For  sale  by  Druggists, 
Grocers,  Newsstands,  etc. ;  also  toy  mall, 
no  less  than  5  paclcages. 

PACIFIC    PINE    NEEDI,E  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  93,  Fruitvale  Station, 
Ottl^land,  Cai. 
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I  terns,  a  concise  and  comprehensive 
article  on  dressrfiaking;  also  some 
points  for  the  needle,  illustrating 
thirty  of  the  various  simple  stitches, 
all  valuable  hints  to  the  home  dress- 
maker. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

Herewith  find  cents,  for  which  send  me 

the  foUowlDB  patterns: 

Pattern  No  Size  


Pattern  No  Size  

Pattern  No  yize  

Be  sure  to  gltt  number  and  size.  Send  orders 
for  patterns  to  OBCEARD  AND  FARM.  "Ex- 
aminer" Buildine.  Eleventh  and  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles.  Be  sura  to  sign  your  full  name  and  ad- 
dresa  below. 


A  Cow  to  the  Acre 

FF.  SHOWERS,  a  Wisconsin 
farmer,  maintains  forty  head 
•  of  dairy  cattle  on  forty  acres 
of  land.  "Forty  cows  on  forty  acres" 
is  his  slogan,  and  it  has  led  him  to 
much  more  than  average  success  as  a 
dairyman.  Of  the  forty  head  of  Jer- 
seys, seven  are  grades  and  the  others 
are  purebred  animals,  says  the  Farm 
Journal. 

For  several  years  without  a  break 
this  man  has  had  one  of  the  highest 
scores  at  the  local  condensing  plant 
where  he  disposed  of  the  milk.  His 
best  cow  has  a  record  of  21.53  pounds 
of  butter  in  seven  days.  This  dairy- 
man kills  no  calves  and  sells  none 
for  veal.  He  seems  to  have  no  trouble 
in  disposing  of  them  for  breeding 
purposes  at  prices  ranging  from  $60 
to  $80  a  head. 

How  does  he  do  it?  By  raising  al- 
falfa to  help  maintain  both  the  herd 
and  the  soil  fertility.  Alfalfa  is  used 
largely  in  feeding  the  cows-  It  meets 
the  requirements  of  a  good  roughage, 
being  rich  in  crude  protein  and  lime- 
The  calves  are  raised  entirely  on  al- 
falfa hay  and  skim  milk. 


Hog  Cholera  Prevention 

Keep  the  hog  cholera  germs  away 
from  your  hogs,  if  possible. 

If  cholera  gets  into  your  herd,  get 
a  competent  veterinarian  and  vacci- 
nate your  hogs  at  once. 

Here  are  the  wa/s  cholera  germs 
are  likely  to  be  carried  to  your  hogs: 

By  owners  of  diseased  hogs. 

By  your  visiting  diseased  herds. 

By  hog  buyers  and  visitors. 

By  dogs,  cats  and  other  animals; 
pigeons,  crows,  buzzards,  etc. 

By  pasturing  hogs  near  sick  ones. 

By  purchasing  new  stock. 

By  streams  running-  through  the 
farm. 

By  exchanging  work  and  by  thresh- 
ers. 

By  wagons,  buggies  and  farm  tools. 
Keep  hogs  free  from  lice  and  worms. 
Keep  charcoal,   slacked   lime,  soft 
coal  and  salt  in  the  Kog  lot. 
Keep  the  hog  pens  clean. 


Alfalfa  Men  Organize 

THE  California  Alfalfa  Growers' 
Association  has  been  organized 
at  Riverside  with  J.  L.  Farrar 
as  secretary  and  manager.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  organization  are  to  mar- 
ket the  products  of  the  members,  to 
obtain  help  and  for  other  purposes. 
While  a  preliminary  organization  had 
been  formed  some  time  ago  and  200 
cars  were  marketed  for  the  year,  the 
new  organization  expects  to  market 
3000  cars  during  1918.  The  offices  of 
the  organization  will  be  on  Ninth 
street,  adjoining  the  Farm  Bureau, 
Riverside,  Cal. 


A  Wonderful  Goat 

CALIFORNIA  GRETCHEL,  a 
Toggenberg  milch  goat  at  the 
University  Farm,  Davis,  is  a 
new  world's  record  holder  for  milk 
production.  Her  yield  has  been  ap- 
proximately 2880  pounds  of  milk  in  a 
year,  24  times  her  body  weight.  She 
has  been  photographed  standing  on 
two  of  four  10-gallon  cans,  which 
were  required  to  hold  her  highest 
month's  production  of  milk. 


•  •• 


Do  you 
poininith 
pride 
to 

your  baihrooifi* 

or  is  it  unsightly  because 
of  old  fashioned  plumbing 
fixtures. 

Modernize  your  bathroom  by  having 
PACIFIC  Plumbing  Fixtures  installed. 

Their  beautiful  graceful  designs,  simple,  easy 
to  clean  patterns  and  pure  white  highly 
glazed  surfaces  will  make  your  bathroom 
a  room  to  which  you  can  conduct  your 
guests  with  every  feeling  of  pride. 

Although  MkCinc  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  of  superior  quality, 
they  cost  no  more  than  any  other  reputable  brand,  and  are 
guaranteed  forever  against  any  defects  in  workmanship  or 
Boaterials. 

Before  you  build  or  remodel,  write  for  a  copy  of 'The  Book  of 
Bathrooms'.  It  is  a  56  page  book  brim  full  of  ideas.  Free  on 
request  of  ^ 


PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


For  Sale  by  all  Plumber* 
Main  Ojjice*,  67  New  Montgomery  St,  San  Frandsoo 

PO&TLAND  AMD  LOS  AMGELBS 

fceumes,  Richmoad  and  San  Pabkv  Ctlifiinua 


HEREFORD  CATTLE  SALE 

 BY  THE  

Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Cattle  Breeders'  Assn. 

UNIVERSITY  FARM,  DAVIS,  CAL. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  lOTH,  1918. 

This  offering  will  be  made  up  of  about  45  females  and  40  bulls.  All 
Western  bred.  Consigners  to  the  sale — Cazier  &  Sons,  Wells,  Nevada; 
H.  M.  Barngrover,  Santa  Clara;  H.  H.  Gable,  Esparto;  W.  J.  Bemmerly, 
Woodland;  D.  O.  Lively,  Mayfield;  Dean  Duke,  Likely;  Simon  Newman 
Co.,  Newman,  California. 

FRED  REPPERT,  Auctioneer. 
V/RITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

D.O.  LIVELY   215  Hobart  BIdg.   San  Francisco 


Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter 

KilU  the  Weeds  and  Cultivates  tlie  Soil 

Greatest  wpcfl  killer  on  the  market.  Ciit3  them 
off  clean,  under  the  surface,  close  down  to  the  roots. 
BcsltUs.  it  breaks  up  the  ground  »o  thoroughly  that 
one  user  sa.va  he  Bared  $200  In  a  single  seaiwn  be- 
cause after  cutting  the  weeds  he  did  not  hare  to 
plow.  Cuts  seven  feet  or  less.  Weighs  but  230 
pounds.  Cut  arUustsble  to  any  depth.  Constructed 
of  steel  throughout.    No  other  Implement  like  It 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  which  iUustrales  and  de- 
scribes the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and  contains  let- 
ters from  many  users. 

C.  G*  Sigurd,  Manufacturer. 

Capital  Ave.  and  McKee  Road,  San  Jose,  Cnl. 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  23d  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.    Address  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE 


NO  PAYMENT  DOWN. 

FAKMKHS  AKK  MAKING  GOOD  IN  THE 
"PROJiiUX  OF  NO  KKGKfiTS,'  AX  OR- 
L.AND.  CAL.;  WATKK  tUKNISHiSD  UY 
UNCLE  SAM;  WE  SUPPLY  THE  LAND 
A_ND  ASK  ttu  PAYMENT  UNTIL  YOU  CAN 
MAKE  SAMii;  FROM  CROPS;  NO  BETTER 
SOIL  FOR  ALFALt  A,  ALMONDS,  OHVES, 

okaaNGES,   lemons.   Ere.     write  us 

FOR   U.   S.  GOVERNMENT  REPORT  AND 

BOOKLET,  "OKLA-ND  FARMS." 

F.  U.  BURR  CO., 
219  MONTGOMERY  ST., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

EL  DORADO  COUNTY  RANCH— 640  acres, 
all  under  fence;  100  acres  summer  tallow, 
seeded  lo  grain.  looKing  ttne;  3oO  acres  un- 
der cultivaiion;  &  acres  orchard;  2  sets  o£ 
buildings,  houses  8  rooms  each;  barns  and 
outbuiiuings;  all  farming  machinery.  Bell- 
binder,  mowers,  plows,  harrows,  wagons, 
blackLsmith  shop  and  tools,  4  work  horses,  10 
head  of  cattle;  5  good  wells;  county  road 
runs  through  place.  A  bargain,  $30  per  acre; 
terms  on  part;  no  trade.  Deal  direct  with 
owner.  Address  Box  810,  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Examiner  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL,  TRADE  OR  BUY 
a  farm,  ranch,  raw  land,  city  or  business 
property,  automobiles,  factory,  patent,  stock, 
bonds,  mining  property,  etc  ?  If  you  have 
something  to  sell  in  any  State,  write,  inclos- 
ing 10  cents  for  our  big  magazine  of  invest- 
ments, exchanges  and  buyers  and  our  special 
proposition.  Send  full  description  and  low- 
est price  of  your  property.  Address  the 
World's  Mirror,  Beaumont,  Texas.   

FOR  SALE — Good  small  dairy  ranch ;  green 
grass  and  spring  water  year  around;  8 
miles  to  condensory  on  river;  44  acres,  one- 
third  bottom;  also  28 V4  acres  bottom;  no 
buildings,  but  fenced;  my  price  J300U  each, 
one-half  cash.  Address  Box  186,  Bandon, 
Cooi  County,  Oregon^  

FOR  sale: — 40  ACRES  CHOICE  foothill 
land,  three  miles  from  Exeter  and  Lind- 
say, close  to  new  paved  highway  and  new 
trolley.  Suitable  for  oranges,  olives,  figs  or 
grapes.  »200  per  acre.  The  Phalanx  Com- 
pany 616  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  An- 
geles', Calif.   A-5820.  Main  1760.  

40,  80  AND  160  ACRES  at  »40  Per  acre.  In 
Los  Angeles  County;  rich  soli,  level,  ar- 
tesian watei,  near  R.  R. ;  A-1  alfalfa,  dairy, 
fruit  and  grain  land;  10  per  cent  cash,  bal- 
ance 10  years  at  6  per  cent.  R.  F.  Wells, 
1174  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  

SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY— Near  Palo  Alto 
and  Stanlord  University;  20  acres  garden 
soil,  3  acres  pears;  house,  barn,  pumping 
plant,  also  artesian  well;  $8ouO,  one-half 
cash.    A.  C.  Hobart,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — A  fine  ranch,  397  acres,  on  the 
Stale  Highway  to  Yosemite  and  tne  Hetch 
Hetcuy  Railway.  For  more  important  in- 
formation address  A.  J.  Smith,  Groveland, 
Tuolumne  County,  California. 

BARGAIN,  140  ACRES,  J980— Rolling  and 
hill  land,  Calaveras  County;  million  feet 
timber,  ditch,  springs;  raise  cattle,  sueep  or 
goats;  adjoining  open  range.  Milton  Rutner- 
lord.  2627  Fulton  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal.  

BUY,  SELL  OR  TRADE  farms,  city  prop- 
erty and  merchandise  stCFcks.  Give  full 
particulars  and  tell  me  wnat  you  have  and 
what  you  want.  D.  J.  Forbes,  15S^»  Grand 
Ave.,  Portland,  Ore.  

(VILL  SELL  10-acre  apple  tract  In  Modoc 
county,  Cal.  Just  coming  into  bearing; 
gathered  10  boxes  this  year,  ttne  apples. 
Address  J.  Valler,  Box  laS,  Wilmington, 
Cal.    Phone  2432.  


CITY  OWNER  MUST  SELL  unimproved  20 
acres,  perfectly  located  hg,  olive,  orange 
land.  Right  soil,  water  near  surface.  Ad- 
dress "Clovla,"  Orchard  and  Farm,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

120  ACRES,  heavily  timbered,  unimproved 
hill  land,  Sonoma  County,  5  miles  town; 
good  soil,  abundant  ralntall.  Timber  will 
pay  for  land;  »lu00  cash.  F.  Bond,  Clover- 
dale,  Cal.   

PRETTY  6-ROOM  MODERN  BUNGALOW, 
1  ACRE  choice  bearing  fruit  trees,  grapes, 
chicken  house,  etc.  Value  J3000 ;  sell  cheap, 
or  part  trade  for  poultry,  livestock.  Box  61». 
Inglewood,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Three  acres,  modern  five-room 
bungalow,  family  orchard,  near  Los  Gatos, 
on  car  line  and  highway;  terms  reasonable. 
MRS.  F.  A.  MADDOX,  Log  Gatos,  Cal.  

WB   ARE   AGENTS   for   the   best   land  In 
South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District  on 
the  easiest  of  terms.    Address  Rlpon  Nursery 

Co.,  Rlpon,  Cal^  

FOR  SALE,   AT  A  BARGAIN— 6000  acres 
grazing    land    near    Newman,  Stanislaus 
County.    Will  sell  all  or  part.    Address  Box 
806,  Orchard  and  Farm. 

fSOOO— 20-acre.  6-year-old  orchard,  with 
buildings,   horse,  cow,   chickens,  pumping 

plant.     Theodor  Muller.  Route  2,  Gait,  Cal. 

FREE  LIST  IMPROVED  RANCHES,  near 
San  Francisco.     Paul  Rossier,  owner,  «18 

Market  st.,  San  Francisco. 


REAL  ESTATE 

EIGHT-ACRE  SANVl.NA  RANCH  for  sale, 
near  Sebastopol,  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
from  Peialuma  and  Santa  Rosa  electric 
R.  R.  shipping  station;  4  acres  in  full  bear- 
ing blackberries,  3  acres  loganberries,  300 
full  bearing  assorted  fruit  trees,  0-room 
house,  good  water,  barn,  6  chicken  houses, 
chickens,  cow,  2  horses,  2  wagons;  all  In 
good  condition;  vt-.ry  reasonable.  For  par- 
ticulars write  owner,  F.  J.  Bulla,  Sebastopol, 

R.  3,  Box  149.  . 

RETIRING — Will  sell  thirty-six  hundred 
acres,  Tehama  county,  twenty-five  dollars 
an  acre;  twenty  thousand  dollars  first  pay- 
ment, balance  easy  terms;  hue  proposition; 
good  soli  and  climate;  well  watered,  well 
fenced;  suitable  for  sheep,  cattle,  hogs  or 
combination  stock,  grain,  fruit  and  alfalfa; 
located  twenty  miles  west  of  Red  BluH  in 
prosperous  community.  H.  E.  Wolcott,  Red 
Blun,  cal. 

FARM  LANDS,  HOMESTEADS 

A  PROSPEROUS  FUTURE  Is  ahead  of  the 
alfaUa  raiser  and  now  is  the  time  to  farm, 
for  alialfa  in  the  field,  $2S,  promises  to 
reach  a  record  price  this  year  and  to  enjoy 
record  prices  for  a  long  period.  Our  dis- 
trict is  consistently  alfalfa  land,  the  greater 
part  Is  covered  with  green  irrigated  fields, 
which  produce  as  high  as  nine  crops  of  iiay. 
I  have  on  hand  a  number  of  splenuid  alfalfa 
propositions,  of  moderate  size,  located  in  the 
Slit  artesian  section  of  Madera  County,  the 
best  part  of  the  San  Joauuin  Valley,  near 
towns,  schools,  S.  P.  and  State  nighway. 
Richest  silt  loam  soil,  splendid  and  'unlim- 
ited water,  finest  climate,  makes  profitable 
raising  of  many  crops  and  fruits  possible. 
My  places  are  either  fully  Improved,  with 
buildings,,  pumping  plants,  growing  crops, 
etc.;  partly  developed,  leveled,  ready  tor 
crop;  or  high  class  acreage,  now  in  grain, 
ready  for  development.  1  will  lake  as  part 
payment  on  liiem  other  moderate  sized 
pieces  of  property,  pi'ererably  clear,  and 
make  terms  on  the  balance  that  will  be  safe 
and  sure.  I  deal  direct  and  not  as  agent 
and  win  work  in  with  your  requirements 
If  you  state  them.  Artcur  Vernon,  Fresno, 
California. 

431,000  ACRES — Fresno,  Kern,  Tulare,  Inyo 
County  sectional  maps,  $2.50  each,  show- 
ing Sequoia  National  horest  openings.  Good 
grass,  timber  and  meadow  land.  Joseph 
Clark,  Sacramento.   .^^^ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE — 120  acres  Shasta  County  foot- 
hill land,  all  fenced;*  30  acres  under  culti- 
vation; balance  wooded  pasture;  5-room 
house;  bain  24x46;  wood  enough  on  the 
land  to  pay  for  the  place.  Price  $1800;  $1000 
down,  balance  on  time.  Come  and  see  tor 
yourself.    John  Gander,  Bella  Vista,  Cal. 

FARMS  FOR  RENT. 

WANTED— RENTERS  FOR  IRRIGATED 
LANDS  in  Southern  Idaho.  Cutting  3000 
tons  alfalfa,  clover  and  wild  hay;  also 
grains  and  root  crops,  with  ready  market 
lor  all.  Railroad  ten  to  fifteen  miles.  Only 
first-class  tenants  considered.  Give  refer- 
ences.    Address  Box  R,  Bridge,  Idaho. 


FARMS  WANTED 


AN  Eastern  client  wants  highly  Improved 
Income  ranch,  one  that  will  be  sc/ld  at  sacri- 
fice, he  wanting  uis  cash  to  talk;  $20,00u  to 
$30,000.  Napa,  Sonoma  or  Santa  Clara 
county  preleried. 

C.  G.  FOWLER, 
114  Russ  Bldg.  235  Montgomery  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  farm  or 
unimproved  land  for  sale.    O.  K.  Hawley, 

Baldwin,  Wisconsin.  

WANTED — To    hear   from    owner   of  good 
ranch  for  sale.    State  price,  full  particu- 
lars.   D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 

WILL  EXCHANGE  40  acres  or  SO  acres  or 
all  of  120  acres;  twenty  miles  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  for  California  acreage;  will  assume 
mortgage.     Box   714,    620   Call   Bldg.,  San 

Francisco.  ^  

WB  EXCHANGE   Real  Estate — Johnson  & 
Temple,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN— Real  Estate 

ANY  AMOUNT  ON  COUNTRY  PROPERTY. 

Bank  rales.  Write  tor  particulars.  We 
specialize  on  large  country  loans. 

REALTY   MORTGAGE  CO., 
W.  E.  Palmer,  Pres., 
918  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  BOOK  SENT  FREE,  telling  how 
we  protect  and  help  market  your  inven- 
tion. Also  bulletins  listing  hundreds  of  in- 
ventions wanted.  Send  sketches  for  free 
opinion.     Lancaster   4   Allwine,   447  Ouray 

Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  0.  . 

PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured  througl! 

us;  established  fifty  years.  Send  for  free 
booklet  on  "Patenu."  Pacific  Coast  Patent 
Agency,  Inc.,  Stockton,  California. 


FIELD  SEEDS,  GARDEN  STOCK 

GIANT  ■MARROW"  CABBAGES  olllcial 
yield  was  eighty  edible  tons  per  acre. 
Much  hardier,  richer  than  kale;  lu  stalk 
(trunk) — unlike  kale's,  being  richest  part — 
entirely  edible;  its  "marrow,"  best  egg,  rab- 
bit and  butter-making  'greens'  known. 
(See  full  description  in  December  Issue.) 
Only  stock  of  its  guaranteed,  pedigreed 
seeds  (limited).  Some  plants  ten  feel  high; 
5uo  such  seeds,  2bc;  five  packets,  $1;  Iweive 
(acre  supply),  $2.  Other  garden  rarities. 
Photos,  suggestions,  samples,  for  return 
postage.  E.  E.  Alartin,  Guaruateeing  Seeds- 
man, B-4,  Bangor,  vv  asiiiiigiun.  (Will  ex- 
change by  parcel  post  for  tiesn  walnuts,  al- 
monds, olives,  figs,  dates,  raisins,  dried 
apricots,  peaches,  pears,  prunes,  honey.)  

NORTHERN  FROST-RESISTING  BEANS — 
Plant  much  earlier.  "EARLIRIPE 
STRiNGLESS  BUSH  WAX"— perttct  for 
canning;  richest  flavored  as  "Drys;"  white, 
purple  eye.  "l-AVA,"  cream  colored,  gigan- 
tic; plant  single  seeds  between  poiato  mils. 
In  row;  vigorous  bush.  "SCARLET  RUN- 
NERS," half-grown  pods  allord  EARLIEST 
"STRINGS.  "  Packets,  10c;  all  three,  2oc, 
postpaid.  Dozen  other  rare,  PRACTICAL 
varieties.  Samples  for  postage.  E.  E.  Mar- 
tin, Guaranteeing  Seedsman,  B-4,  Bangor, 
Vv  ashlngton.  

ALFALFA  PLANTERS,  get  this  booklet, 
"  Important  liacis  AUout  Alfaiia  Seed;  the 
Prospective  Alfalfa  Growers  Should  Know."' 
Read  it  before  purchasing  your  ailalta  seed. 
It  will  save  you  money  and  insure  you  better 
seed.  We  handle  all  varieties  of  alfalfa 
seed  and  can  supply  you  wiin  seed  besi 
suited  to  your  conditiona  Write  today  for 
free  booklet,  samples  and  prices,  describing 
your  soil  and  moisture  conditions.  Bom- 
berger  Seed  Co.,  Desk  F,  Modesto,  Cal. 

"PURPLE  PERFECTION"  POTATO — Salad- 
specialty;  solid  purple  skin,  white  fiesned, 
super-early,  resists  uruinary  frosts,  demands 
CON'l'lNUOUS  GROWTH,  assuring  two 
prolific  crops  in  mild  climates;  avoids 
"keeping-over"  worries.  Sample  luc,  pound 
35c,  three  pounds  iiuc.  E.  E.  Martin,  Guar- 
anteeing  Seedsman,  B — 4,  Bangor,  Wash. 

ALFALFA  SEED — We  have  been  growing 
and  distributing  this  seed  for  forty  years. 
We  make  It  a  specialty,  both  retail  and 
wholesale.  Tell  us  the  nature  of  your  aoli 
and  we  will  do  the  rest  Write  (or  sampiei, 
prices,  etc.  V.  A.  Peterson  Alfalfa  Seed  Co., 
Arbuckls,   Cal.     Make  our  seed   your  seed. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALFALFA  and  Su- 
dan Glass  Seed.  Our  field  seeds  are  cleaned 
to  the  higuesi  standard  of  purity.  When 
buying  from  us  you  are  not  paying  for  chaff 
or  weed  seeds.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 
Valley  Seed  Company,  503-610  J  Street,  Sac- 

ramento,  Cal.  

LEGUME  BACTERIA  tor  alfalfa  and  all 
clovers.  Don  t  risk  failure  by  neglecting 
to  inoculate.  Price,  $1.25  per  bottia,  post- 
paid (enough  for  60  to  lUO  pounds  of  seed); 
prepaied  by  a  reputable  eastern  laboratory. 

Ralph  Waldo  Eluen,  Central  Point,  Ore.  

ALFALFA  SEED — New  crop;  home-grown; 

guaranteed  clean.  Sample  and  prices  on 
application.  Freight  prepaid  to  your  near- 
est railway  station.    A.  F.  Bcheldecker,  Za- 

mora,  Yolo  County,  CaL  

SEED  CORN— GO^.-DEN  GLOW  DENT— 
Acclimated,  early,  big  type  for  silage  or 
grain.  Price,  10c  the  pound;  $9  per  hun- 
died.  Uphome  Farm,  Brownsville,  Ore. 
FOR  SALE — Direct  from  producer,  new  crop 
alfalfa  seed;  test  shows  this  seed  tree  from 
dodder.     Address  A.   V.  Cain,   R.  F.  D.  1, 

Arbuckle,  CaL  

STRICTLY     FANCY     SEEDS— Alfalfa,  all 
Clovers  and  Grassea     Free  Sweet  Clover 
bulletins.      Ralph    Waldo    Elden,  Central 

point.  Ore.  

GREATEST  MONEY-MAKERS — Hardy  Hy- 
brid  Alfalfa,    gets   thicker,  spreads  wlU» 
age.     Everlasting   cropper.     Tester.     J.  I*. 

Lawson,  San  Jose,  Cal.  

NEW   HYBRIDIZED   POTATOES — 60  vari- 
eties seed,  only   15  cents  packet.  Order 
Immediately.    J.  L  Lawson,  San  Jose,  CaL 

GUARANTEED  SEEDS 

•"GOLDEN  POTLACH""  OR  "FULL  DIN- 
NER" (Bush)  Pea;  "beefsteak  substitute," 
many  claim;  largest,  tenderest,  greenest, 
sweetest.  Ripe  peas,  soaked,  properly  pre- 
pared, equal  "canned"  product  for  table. 
Prolific,  hardy.  Only  guaranteed  Coast  sup- 
ply (limited).  Packets  only  iOc;  dozen,  $1. 
Earliest  ripening  beans.  E.  E.  Martin,  Guar- 
anteeing  Seedsman,    B-4.    Bangor,  Wash. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS 

FREE  MAIL  CATALOGUE — Blue  flannel 
middy  blouses,  $3;  U.  S.  Navy  flannel 
blouses  $5;  genuine  army  shoes,  $4.50;  send 
for  our  Illustrated  catalogues  of  suits,  army 
canteens,  khaki  suits,  campaign  hau.  cow- 
boy hata.  money  belts,  cartridge  belts,  tenU 
and  hammocks.  Llebold  &  Co.,  217  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 

GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cash;  a»- 
saylnK,  60c.  Pioneer  Assaying  Company, 
«3«  Market  St..  opposite  Palace  Hotel,  San 

Francisco,  CaL 


NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

$T000  p^r''acrT'''BrowTng  tKe  ALTON  IjT" 
PROVED  RED  RASPBERRY;  pamphlet 
free.  Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crope 
from  25  to  40  per  cent;  grow  from  200  to 
500  bushels  of  potatoes,  300  to  600  bushel! 
of  onions,  20  to  50  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre;  all  other  crops  In  proportion.  My  free 
booklet  tells  you  how.  H.  A.  Plnegar, 
Wellington,  Utah. 

BERRY  PLA.VTS  at  whojesale  prices;  black- 
berries, raspberries,  loganberries,  dewber- 
ries, strawberries.  gooseberries,  currants, 
grapes,  rhubarb  and  asparagus.  Write  tor 
price  list.  Rosecroft  Nursery  and  Fruit 
Farms,  Sumner,  Wash. 

100,000  SOUR  ORA.NOB  SEED,  bed  trees, 
60.000  sweet.  Choice  new  stock;  tress 
lined  out  next  spring,  sure  to  hit  a  hlgb 
market.  Better  plant  at  least  a  few  thou- 
sand. East  Colorado  St.  and  Berkeley  ave., 
Pasadena,   Cal.     Southland  Nurseries. 

SURPLUS  STOCK  RHUBARB— Two  and 
three- year-old  plants,  Wagner's  Giant 
Seedling  and  Burbank'a  Crimson  Winter. 
Write  now  for  bargain  prices  and  state  how 
many  of  each  you  want.  A.  Cooley,  Sunny- 
vale, CaL,  Box  344. 

BEST  CITRUS  TREES  grown  from  the  best 
buds,  from  the  best  bearing  trees  In  the 
famous  East  Whlttier  district.  Thousands 
for  iai8  planting.  R.  R.  Morris,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Whittier,  Cal. 

PLANT  RHUBARB  NOW— 12  plants  tumlsk 
all  sauce  and  pies  for  big  family  free;  t 
plants,  $1;  one  acre  has  produced  $1100  first 
year.    A.   M.   Jones,  .1268   Cahuenga  street, 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

GRAFTED  WALNUT  TREES;  walnut 
scions  (all  varieties);  plstacbe  scions,  best 
varieties;  pecan  scions,  all  from  bearlns 
trees.    Trebble  Bros.,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 

RHUBARB — $1127  from  one  acre.     A  crop 
every  month  of  the  year.   Write  to  me  and 
I   will   tell   you  how   you  can   do   as  welL 
J.  M.  Stone,  ^odL  CaL    Route  4. 

PRUNES,  apricots,  pears,  cherries,  walnuts; 

home-grown  trees;  prices  reasonable.  W. 
M.  Scott,  Cupertino,  Cal.     Phone  San  Joss 

5jU9-R-4.  

FOR  SALE— FRE.VCH  MATETTE  and  Payns 
walnut  grafting  scions,  5c  fooC  Bowman- 
Kuhn  Ranch.  San  Jose,  Cat. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY     PLA.VTS  —  Kverbearlng, 
strong,   northern   grown.     Amerlcus.  $1.50 
per  100;  $3  per   260.    F.  L  HoSett.  Ellens- 
burg.  Wash. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MR.  RANCHER:  If  you  can  use  extra  man 
In  the  near  future,  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  you.  I  am  a  married  man.  35  years  of 
age,  with  little  experience  In  farm  work. 
Expect  to  purchase  lano  in  ths  next  couple 
years,  so  wish  to  gain  experience.  1  am  not 
afraid  of  work  and  think  I  will  prove  a 
very  apt  scholar.  Good  surroundings  and 
practical  experience  more  essential  than 
wages.  Address  J.  E.  Johnson,  6123  HUls- 
gass  Ave.,  Oakland.  Cal. 

PERMANENT  POSITION  WANTED  ON 
farm;  can  drive  truck,  touring  car  or 
horses;  handle  bees  and  poultry;  can  do  ma- 
chinist and  blacksmith  work;  understand  gas 
and  steam  engines;  above  draft;  single, 
sober  and  reliable;  gave  up  shop  work  on  ac- 
coutn  of  eye  trouble.  64  San  Luis  ave.,  San 
Francisco.  

HELP  WANTED 


MEN— Become  U.   8.   Railway  Mall  Clerks, 
$76  to  $160  month.     Every  second  wesk 

oft  with  pay.  Education  unnecesssry.  Sam- 
ple examination  questions  free.  Write  Im- 
mediately. Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  M1»I, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS,  SALESMEN— Wanted 

WANTED — We  manufacture  most  efficient 
Ford  attachment;  saves  20  per  cent  tlrss; 
saves  buying  hushlngs,  steering  gear;  aids 
50  per  cent  guiding  car;  sells  76  cenu:  ISO 
per  cent  profit.  Samples,  60  cents.  Agents 
wanted.  Factory,  149  West  49th  St..  Los 
Angeles,  CaL  ^_ 

WA.NTED — Agents  to  represent  ths  NuBone 
Corset  Company.    Write  for  plan  and  style 
book.    Not  sold  In  stores.     222  West  Ninth 
St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

CATALOGS,  BOOKS.  BOOKLETS 

FREE  48  page  catalog  now  ready  describlns 
In   detail   "Pioneer"    Incubators,    used  by 

4  8   Western  Hatcheries,   let   us  send   you  • 

list  of  usera    The  prices  are  low.  It's  guar- 
anteed  to   be  the  highest  class  hot 
Incubator    manufactured    In    America.    ,  We 
ship    on    approval.     Pioneer    Uatcberr,  IM 

5  Spring  St.,  Los  Angelas. 
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POULTRY 


O  iu!  r  2(Q)(I 
Egg  Utility 

Or  Prize  LeKhorne, 
TVyandottes,  Mlnorcas, 
Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas, 
Orpingtons,  Brahraas, 
Ducks,  Thousands  of 
chicks,  eggs  weekly,  re- 
duced price  February. 
Laying  pullets,  hens.  Males,  half  price. 
Many  repeat  orders  year  after  year.  Hun- 
dreds of  customers  making  money.  One 
cleared  $306  on  48  hens,  another  ?«17  on 
110  last  year. 

C.  BEKSON, 
lit  North  Chester  Ave.,  Pasadena.  Cal. 


Hogflnlzed  Stoch, 
While   I-eghoms.  Anconas 
and  White  RocXa. 

"THE  MAN  WITH 
THE  GOODS." 


Box   I,   Ea^t   and  Grand 
Ave..  Pomona,  Cal. 


WEAVER'S  "BESGRADE"  S.  C.  REDS— 
Blue  ribbon  winners  at  Riverside,  San 
Bernardino  and  Los  Angeles  shows.  Breed- 
ing yards  (8  pullets)  at  Los  Angeles  show 
laid  60  eggs  during  show.  All  pens  Hogan- 
Ized  215   to  266.    Eggs  13  to  \|6  a  setting. 

f.  A.  Weaver,  8  35  West  B9th  Place,  Los 
ngeles,  Cal. 

R.   I.   RED  BABY  CHIX, 
My  Specialty. 
Heavy   layers    mated   to    produce  heavy 
layers.    Several  breeds.    Order  in  advance. 
Denton  Poultry  Yards, 
Campbell, 
California. 

BABY  CHICKS— All  good,  strong  young- 
sters. Hatches  every  week.  White,  Brown 
and  Buff  (Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks.  Black  Mlnorcas,  Anconas.  Also 
hatching  eggs.  Write  for  circular.  J.  H. 
Stuhbe.  Campbell  Poultry  Ranch,  Campbell. 
Calif.   

FREE  BABY  CHICKS  CATALOG,  66  pages, 
described  in  detail  BABY  CHICKS,  hatch- 
ing eggs.  Incubators,  brooders,  and  supplies. 
We  hatch  19  varieties  of  stock.  Our  prices 
are  low.  Write  us  today.  World's  LARG- 
EST BABY  CHICK  DEALERS.  Pioneer 
Hatchery,  320  S.  Spring.  Loa  Angeles.  Calif. 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS.  J3  each;  chlx 
from      thoroughbred      White  Leghorns: 
White   Rocks   also;   a  cross   between  these 
breeds  for  winter  layers  and  early  broilers. 

Quackless"  White  Muscovy  ducklings. 
White  Star  Hatchery.  Kerman.  Cal. 

HATCHING  EGGS  AND  CHICKS— Bred  for 
IB  years  for  heavy  laying  and  standard 
requirements.  Trapnested  and  Hoganlzed— 
McFarlane  strain.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  setting: 
16  per  100:  chicks.  J12  per  100.  A  Worel 
P..  D.  3.  Napa,  Cal. 

BE  WISE  AND  BUY  CHICKS  and  be  pre- 
pared for  the  shortage  that  Is  coming  In 
poultry.  East  Side  Poultry  Yards  has  the 
best  layers  on  the  market:  White  Leghorns 
Come  and  sec.  Prices  will  suit.  E.  J.  Look, 
255  South  18th  St.,  .San  Jose,  Cal. 

^^^J,  ■''iR.'?.  POULTRY  YARDS  will  hatch 
little  \Vhlte  Leghorns  from  2  and  3-year- 
old  stock.  Quality  and  price  will  suit  The 
party  that  rears  chicks  this  vear  Is  wise 
E.  .1.  J.ook,  255  South  18th  St..  San  Jose.  Cal 
HI-BSON'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS  averaged 
,  202  eggs  In  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
contest.  We  use  trapnests.  Fifteen  eggs. 
Cal  Hudson   Ranch,  Escondldo, 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY— Can  ship  day-old 
chicks  to  points  reached  In  three  days 
Why  not  have  the  best?  We  challenge  the 
hen.  Free  circular.  L.  W.  Clark,  Peta- 
liima.  Cal.  

BLACK  LEGHORNS— SILVER  CAMPINES- 
bred  close  to  standard  requirements;  eggs 
for  hatching  reasonable  to  better  Introduce 
tnem.    A.  C.  Hayes.  Blaney  Ave.,  Cupertino 
Cal.  

FOR  SALE— EGGS  THAT  WILL  HATCH 
wonderful  layers.  From  160  to  292  egg 
trapnested  hens  by  283  mating  cockerels 
Settings  $2.  J3.  $5,  per  100  J8.50,  $12,  $20. 
Order  early  Egland  Ranch.  Newhall.  Calif. 
HATCHING  EGOS  AND  CHICKS  from 
eighty  2-year-oId  thoroughbred  White  Leg-" 
horns:  Hoganlzed  from  flock  of  four  hun- 
dred: eggs.  $6;  chicks,  $12  per  hundred  D. 
Clayton.  Route  C,  Modesto,  Cal.  

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  rose  and  single 
comb:  breeding  stock;  hatching  eggs  from 

trap-nested  heavy-laying  prize  stock.  Wm. 

Larm,  3915  39th  Ave.,  I'pper  Frultvale.  Cal. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— Silver  and  Golden 
Camplnes    from    heavy   layers.    $2.00  per 

setting:    Golden    Antlers     $1.00     M  Yehl 

Route  1.  Box  lie,  LIvermore.  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK— "CHICKENS  from  Shell  to 
Market."   on   application   to   Coulson   Co  , 

PetaMima.  Cal.  

TRAPNESTED— White  and  BufT  Leghorns: 
great   winners   and   layers.     Eggs,  chicks 
atock.    Arthur  H.  Schroeder.  Mayneld,  Cal. 

•WHITE    WYANDOTTE    eggs.    $2  getting, 
from  selected  heavy  winter  layers.  Year- 
old  cockerels.  $S.    8.  Reyner,  Lathrop,  Oal. 


POULTRY. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Anconas,  $14  per  100; 
Barred  Rocks,  $15; 
Black  Mlnorcas,  $16; 
Brown  Leghorns,  $12; 
Buff  Leghorns,  $14; 
R.  I.  Reds,  $14; 
White  Mlnorcas,  $19; 
Buff  Orpingtons.  $19; 
White  Orpingtons  No. 
1.  $30;  No.  2.  $19; 
White  Rocks.  $19; 
White  Wyandottes, 
$19;  Quality  White 
Leghorns.  $12;  Utility 
White   Leghorns,  $10. 

Order    direct  from 
these  prices. 
Incubator  catalogue  mailed  f''ee. 

D,  E.  DOKE 

748  South  Los  Angeles  St..  Ixis  Angeles.  Cai. 

WE  are  specialists  In  the  production  of  high- 
grade  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks. 
Thoroughbred  heavy  laying  strains  of  Amer- 
ica's oholcept  Leghorns  fill  (Tur  breeding  pens 
and  my  personal  attention  Is  given  to  all  de- 
tails, assuring  each  customer  of  highest  qual- 
ity stock.  Our  catalog  Is  free.  It  fully  de- 
scribes the  stock,  eggs  and  chicks,  contain- 
ing photos  showing  the  Ideal  conditions  and 
methods  used  to  make  our  Baby  Chicks 
worth  having.  A  postal  mailed  today  will 
bring  It  to  you.  The  Vlneburg  Hatchery,  F. 
C.  Rhode,  Prop.,  Vlneburg,  Cal. 

BABY  CHIX  AND  HATCH- 
ING EGGS  from  our  own 
I'arge,  vigorous  stock.,  care- 
'ully  Hoganlzed  and  bred 
for  heavy  egg  production. 
Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Anconas.  14c;  Leghorns,  12c. 
Eggs.  $1.50  for  15;  $6  for  100.  Downey 
Hatchery,  Downey,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — I^eading  varieties.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  and  full  count; 
strong,  vigorous  chicks  from  the  finest 
flocks  of  free  range  stock  In  this  country. 
1918  Price  List  and  Instructions  on  care  of 
baby  chicks.  If  you  mention  this  paper. 
Lasher's  Hatchery.   Petaluma,  Cal. 

A. 'SICONALAND — Anconas    pay    with  high- 
priced    feed.     Get   pure   bred    stock  and 

start  right.  Baby  chicks  hatched  on  ranch 
from  eggs  own  heavy-laying  hens.  $15  per 
100.  Hatchings  eggs.  $6  per  100.  Eggs 
from  best  pens.  $2  per  15.  W.  J.  -Stone, 
341   North  Brand  Blvd.,  Glendale,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS— Not  too  late 
to  order  now  for  March  and  April  hatches, 
but  don't  delay.  For  best  utility  stock,  the 
kind  noted  for  their  superior  egg-laying 
qualities,  from  Carl  Stange,  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery,  1408  Silver  Ave.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal. 

BEST  BREED  FOR  THE  FARM— The 
Plymouth  Rock.  For  Information  on  su- 
perior market,  egg-laying  and  prize-winning 
nuallties  and  list  of  breeders,  write  The 
Northern  California  Plymouth  Rock  Club, 
O.  B.  Hunt.  Secretary,  1244  Burnett  St., 
Berkeley.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  my  carefully  selected 
thoroughbred  flock  of  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns. $12.00  per  100.  $110.00  per  1000.  only 
eggs  from  my  own  fully  matured  hens  used 
In  my  Incubators.  Correspondence  solicited. 
J.  R.  Helnrlch  Poultry  Yards,  Arroyo 
Grande.  California. 

HATCHING  EGGS— S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
.  "Bred-to-T>ay" — Hoganlzed  birds  from 
Pine  Tree  strain;  fertility  guaranteed.  Eight 
years  established  and  still  growing.  Ad- 
dress Pine  Tree  Farm  "A,"  Los  Gatos.  Cal. 

CHICKEN  RAISERS— I  will  tell  you  how  to 
keep  all  Insects  away  and  raise  every 
chick  hatched  at  one-half  usual  cost.  In- 
structions. $1.  Address  M.  Boynton,  921 
South  Olive  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

S.  C.  BROWN  AND  BLACK  LEGHORN 
specialist.  Everlasting  layers,  persistent 
winners.  Hatching  eggs  from  prize  mat- 
Ings,  $2  per  15,  delivered.  Mating  list  free. 
C.  H.  A.  DIckerson,  Mcdford.  Ore. 

WHITE   MUSCOVY   (QUACKLESS1  DUCKS 
— Eggs,    12    for    $1.50;     Houdan,  Rhode 
Island  Red,  White  Guinea.  15  for  $2.  From 
first  prize  stock.    Parcel  post  prepaid.  Mrs. 

B.  Hocking,  GuastI,  Cal. 

10.000  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  CHICKS  every 
21  days,  $12.50  per  100,  $60  per  BOO.  Extra 
choice  stock.    Send  me  your  order  now.  A. 
G.  Rowe.  Inglewood.  Calif. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  from  trapnested 
stock.  $1.60  per  IB;  $3.50  per  60;   $6  per 
100.      Baby    chicks.     H.    Tarratt.  Corning, 
Cal. 

BLUE  ANDALUSIAN,  Blue  Orpington  and 
Sheppard's  Ancona   eggs.    Write   for  cir- 
cular.    J.    R.    Huddleston,    342  Edgeware 
Road.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

CHIX — Burt,    Brown    and    White  Leghorns 
(Barron      Strain),      Anconaa,  MInorcaa, 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Orpingtons  and  Silver 
Camplnes.    Enoch  Crews,  Seabrlght,  Cal. 

BUFF      ORPI.VGTONS,       BUFF  DUCKS, 
BOURBON    RED    TURKEYS.  Hatching 
egga:  baby  stock;  mating  list.     The  Ferris 
Ranch,  R.  2,  Box  A,  Pomona,  Calif. 

"EASTMAN'S     Bred  -  to  -  Lay"  Hoganlzed. 

trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
APRIL  CHICKS.  Egga.  Falrmead  Poultry 
Farm.  Falrmead,  Cal. 
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VODDEN'S  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


winners  at  Califor- 
nia's leading  shows 
and  wonderful  layers! 
If  It's  Barred  Rocks 
you  want.  get  In 
touch  with  me  right 
away.  I  have  bred 
them  exclusively  for 
twenty  years.  Yes,  we 
are  booking  orders 
for  hatching  eggs, 
which  will  start  you 
right.     Catalog  free. 

Vodden's  Rockery, 
Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


QUALITY  BRED  CHICKS — Thoroughbred 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  bred  to  lay;  not 
simply  chicks,  hut  stock  that  lays  and  pays. 
I  hatch  from  my  own  yards  exclusively — 
$500  to  anyone  that  can  prove  otherwise. 
My  Ideal  stone  hatchery  enables  me  to 
hatch  perfect  chicks  during  extreme  tem- 
peratures; and  all  my  chicks  are  shipped 
In  the  Dohbcl  Safety  Boxes,  which  Insure 
proper  ventilation  and  safe  delivery.  Quality 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  my 
folder.  F.  W.  Dobhel,  Buena  Vista  Poultry 
Yards,  Box  173-0.  Sonoma,  Cal. 

ORDER  NOW  PURE  BRED  WHITE  LEG- 
HORN chicks.  15c  until  March  15,  then 
12c;  eggs.  $1.00  per  16.  $2.00  per  30.  $6.00 
per  100.  Big  plant:  best  strains  foundation 
stock;  thousands  of  breeders:  20.000  feet 
under  roof;  green  feed  and  fresh-cut  bone 
fed  dally.  Remember,  the  chick  or  egg 
cost  Is  small  compared  to  the  feed  cost,  so 
get  the  best.  Catalogue  free.  Newton  Poul- 
try Farm.  Dept.  6.  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 

At  Los  Angeles  Show  I  won  on  Buff  Wyan- 
dottes, 1st  cock,  1st  and  2nd  cockerel,  1st 
and  2nd  hen,  1st  and  2nd  pullet.  1st  pen.  A 
handsome  cup  for  best  display.  Please 
write  your  wants  and  for  circulars. 

MRS.  W.  O.  JOHNSO.N, 
1817  Summit  Avenue,  Pasadena.  California. 

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD— 
Baby  chicks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns,  settings,  100,  1000  hatched 
right  In  our  $60,000  brick  and  concrete 
hatchery  from  our  quality  heavy  layers; 
reasonable  prices:  stock  hatching  eggs.  Peb- 
bleslde  Poultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale.  California. 

THOROUGHBRED  BARRED  ROCKS  EX- 
CLUSIVELY—Hen  record.  190  eggs  In  10 
months,  trapnested.  pedigreed  matlngs.  Pen 
one  $2.50.  two  $1.60  per  16  eggs;  baby 
chicks.  March  and  April,  25c.  limited  num- 
ber. Warren  Poultry  Yards.  36  Little  Del- 
mas  Ave..  San  Jose.  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS.  280-EGG 
STRAIN — Baby  ducks,  $20  per  100.  Eggs, 
$6  per  100.  Rocks  and  Reds.  $15  per  100. 
Incubator,  300-egg.  $8.00.  Expert  hatcher 
will  hatch  and  raise  every  variety  of  poul- 
try on  shares.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Box  615,  Inglewood,  Cal. 

PURE  BRED  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  heavy-laying, 
vigorous  stock.  Settings,  $1.50  up;  per  100, 
•$8  up.  Also  good  one  and  two-year-old 
roosters  for  breeding,  cheap.  Write  your 
wants.  M.  Ogden,  1940  82nd  Ave.,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

CfeRES  JUBILEE  HATCHERY  and  poultry 
yards.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks 
from  our  yards  of  1800  breeders;  choice 
cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale.  Address  H.  L. 
Brown.  Ceres.  Cal. 

CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs  from  selected 
Hoganlzed  stock.  White  and  Burt  Leg- 
horns, Burt.  Mlnorcas,  B.  P.  Rocks,  L. 
Brahmas.  S.  Martina,  R.  2,  Box  627.  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

BABY  CHIX — From  2-year-old  stock — An- 
conas, R.  I.  Reds,  $15  per  100;  White  Leg- 
horns, $12  per  100.  Eggs  for  hatching.  A. 
B.  Chamberim,  Box  189,  Route  2,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

RHODE   ISLAND   REDS,   Lester  Tompkins 
strain;  noted  winners;  exceptionally  heavy 
layers:   mating  list   free.    Albert   Sly,  1642 
Middleton  Place,  Los  Angeles. 

BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns) — Shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.     No  weak 
ones    charged    for.     Schellvllle  Hatchery, 
Schellvllle.  Cal. 

FAMOUS    FERRIS    WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Sta^ards   of   quality.     Guaranteed  eggs 
and    CTlcks   at    let-live   prices.  Hanscom, 
Escondldo.  Cal.  

"BARCLAY'S    BARRED    BEAUTIES" — Ten 
grand  exhibition  cockerels,  light  and  dark 
line — pullets,  eggs.    G.  S.  Barclay,  Lindsay, 
Cal.  

BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS— Pure  McConnell 
strain;   average  204  eggs;   $2   per  16;  $5 
per  50.     S.  Tarratt,  Corning,  Cal.  

BOWEN'S  FAMOUS  WHITE  MINORCA  egga 
for  hatching  from  prize  winners;  stock  for 
sale.   T.  H.  Bowen.  Box  276.  Santa  Ann.  Cal. 

FAMOUS    TOM    BARRON  White  Leghorn 
eggs,  $2  a  setting.     E.  F.  Barclay.  Llnd- 
say.  Cal.  

IF    YOU    WA.VT    EGOS,    get  Andalusians. 

Hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Dan  M.  Calbreath, 
Monmouth,  Ore. 
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and  reliable  breedera. 


BABT  CHlrKS— 
BABY  DUCK8— 
B.tBT  GEESE — 
BABT  TURRETS— 
All  popular  Tarieties. 

Our  chicks  are  aupplled 
by    experienced  hatcbers 
A  dependable  supply  of  the 
very  best.     We  ship  everywhere. 

Specialists  In  high-class  poultry,  plgeona.  bantama. 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys.  Guineas,  pheasants,  peafowl, 
rabbits,  dogs,  cats.  Guinea  pigs,  canaries  parrots 
and  pets  of  all  kinds.  Our  facilities  and  experience 
enable  us  to  supply  most  any  requirement.  Corre- 
spondence Invited 

We  buy.  sell  and  exchange. 
EVEBYTHINO   IN  HAIR.   FUR   AND  FEATHBRS. 
FANCIEBS'  EXCHANGE. 
640  South  Main  St. 

WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  with  White  J^eg- 
horn  chicks  from  guaranteed  heavy  laying 
stock  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Big  money 
raising  chickens  and  eggs.  White  Leghorns 
make  broilers  in  ten  weeks;  pullets  lay  at 
five  months.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery 
of  all  chicks  to  destination.  Shipped  aafely 
anywhere  west  of  the  Rockies.  No  money  In 
advance;  pay  on  delivery.  Special  prices  on 
500  and  1000  lots.  Finest  hatchery  In  the 
world.  Established  over  twenty  years.  For 
further  information  write  Must  Hatch  Incu- 
bator Co.,  405  Seventh  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

SPRING  CHICKS— We  are  booking  orders 
now.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns;  only  selected 
and  fully  matured  stock  that  is  bred  to  lay 
used  in  the  breeding  pens,  which  assures 
strong  and  vigorous  chicks;  $12.50  per  100; 
$110  per  1000.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter, 
Cal.,  Route  A. 

GAPE  CURE  AND  WHITE  DIARRHOEA 
CURE — National  Gape  Cure  Company 
manufactures  and  sells  nothing  but  Gape 
Cure  and  White  Diarrhoea  Cure.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. 25  cents  each.  Liberal  terms  to 
agents.  Send  for  literature.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Hardin.  Mgr..  Brandenburg.  Ky. 

ANCO.N'ALAND — Anconas  pay  with  high- 
priced  feed.  High-scoring,  pure-brpd  An- 
cona cockerels  for  sale.  Booking  orders 
for  baby  chicks,  hatched  on  ranch.  Order 
now  and  get  them  when  you  want  them. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Prices  reasonable.  'W. 
X  Stone.  341  N.  Branch  Blvd..  Glendale,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — We  guarantee  full  count  of 
live  chicks  that  will  please  you.  We  hatch 
from  heavy  layers  selected  by  the  Hogan 
system.  Thoroughbred  White  Leghorns  ex- 
clusively. Reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
price  list  and  book  your  order  early.  'White 
Leghorn  Hatchery  Co..  Pomona,  Cal. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM— White  Leghorn 
Specialists.  Established  1903.  We  are  now 
booking  orders  for  1918  delivery  of  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  from  our  bred-to-lay 
stock.  We  also  have  some  fine  breeding 
cockerels  for  sale.  Our  prices  are  right. 
W.   C.  Smith,   Prop.,  Corning.  Cal. 

SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  Island  Red  eggs  for 
hatching  from  heavy-laying  thoroughbred 
stock;  good  breed,  type  and  color;  $1.75  for 
15,  delivered  free.  F.  Bruns,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Bcrx  484,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  eggs,  $1.25  per 
15.    Choice  stock  only.    Mrs.  W.  E.  Court. 
Route  1,  Lathrop,  Cal.  

S.  C.  R.  I.  EGGS,  $1.50  setting.    Hewitt  & 
Hewitt,  Dixon,  Cal. 

 IHS^S^X?  

GOLD  NUGGET  STRAIN  GIA.NfT  BRONZE 
TURKEYS  again  prove  their  superiority  by 
winning  at  three  great  shows.  California 
State  Fair,  1917;  Texas  State  Fair,  1917;  Los 
Angeles,  January,  1918.  Gold  Special  Sweep- 
stakes at  all  three  shows.  Each  Judge  pro- 
nounced them  the  best  In  the  show,  all 
breeds  competing. 

Remember,  It  was  the  Gold  Nugget  Strain 
that  won  at  America's  Greatest  Turkey 
Show,  World's  Pair,  San  Francisco,  three 
prizes  on  four  entries. 

Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically 
the  same  cost  as  small  ones.  My  Toms  will 
give  you  an  Increased  weight  of  five  pounds 
the  first  year.  Either  stock  or  eggs  will  give 
you  vitality,  size  and  beauty.  Address  all 
communications  to  J.  Will  Blackman,  607 
East  Third  St.,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

WHITE  HOLLAND.  BOURBON  RED- 
Choice  stbck  for  sale;  eggs  50  cents  each, 
$5  per  dozen.  Bronze  turkey  eggs,  35  cents 
Turkeys  In  separate  wire-covered  yards. 
Range  separately  dally.  Eggs  parcel  post 
prepaid.  Mrs.  B.  Hocking,  GuastI,  Cal. 
Winner  of  firsts  and  champions.  World's 
Fair,  San  Francisco. 

BRONZE,        BLACK,        NARR  AGANSETT. 

White,  Slate,  Bourbon  Red  and  Buft 
breeding  turkeys.  From  the  finest  flocks  In 
America.  Prize  winners  at  the  leading 
shows.  Special  prices  until  Dec.  1.  Any 
sized  orders  filled.  Write  Immediately  for 
prices.    F.  A.  Clark,  Frecport,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs, 
$2.50  per  dozen.     From  A-1    stock.  Mrs. 
G.  E.  Rasdall,  Box  27,  Sbawmut.  Tuolumne 
County.  Cal.  

BRONZE    TURKEY    EGGS— Bourbon  Red 
and   White   Muscovy  eggs,   all  first  prize 
stock.      Sunnymead    Poultry    Farm,  Red- 
lands,  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  Eggs, 
also  Collie  Dogs.  John  G.  Mee,  St.  Helena, 
California.  

CHOICE  MAMMOTH   Bronze  toms.  from 
prize- winning    stock;    also    eggs.      N.  E. 
Mulick,  Willows.  Cal.  

GIANT   BRONZE   TURKEYS   AND  EGGS; 

choice  breeding  stock.  M.  M.  Relman. 
Planada.  Calif. 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE— Continued 


RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 

'•SCIENTIFIC    FUR  FARMING." 

A  profitable,  spare-tlme  business, 
good  for  $1500  per  year  and  more. 

RAISE    STOCK    FOR    US— We 
buy  all   you  raise.     We  pay  you 
the  highest  market  prices  and  fur- 
nish  perfect  breeding  stock.  C30 
INTO    BUSINESS    FOR  YOUR- 
SELF.   Our  booklet,   details  and 
contract  mailed  for  10  cents. 
Dept.  X. 
LOS  ANGELES  FUR  FARM, 
2669  N.  Griffin  Ave., 
Los   Angeles.  California.  

AN  EAST  WAT  TO  START  In  the  rabbit 

business — buy  a  pair  of  young  fur  rabbits 
or  New  Zealands  for  »5.  Including  latest 
rabbit  book,  50  cents,  giving  every  detail  of 
feeding,  breeding,  tanning,  etc..  Illustrated, 
13  chapters.  Mrs.  Rlchey*s  stock  has  won 
everywhere  and  will  win  for  you.  "Making 
a  Living  on  an  Acre  and  Care  of  Rabbits," 
25  cents.    Mrs.  C.  A.  RIchey,  616  North  Ben- 

ton  Way,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  

RAISE    RABBITS    FOR    US — Good  profits 

We  furnish  stock  and  buy  back  all  that 
yeu  raise  for  $2  each.  We  have  a  market 
for  thousands  of  rabbits.  Our  proposition 
strictly  on  the  square.  Send  25c  for  our 
book  on  rabbit  culture,  our  proposition  in 
full  and  catalog  of  rabbit  supplies.  Oll- 
more's  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa  Barbara.  Cal. 
(The  Rabbit  Farm  of  International  Bepu- 

tatlon.)  

A  PAIR  OR  TRIO  of  young  fur  rabbits; 

fine  stock;  $5  pair,  J7.50  three.  "Western 
Rabbit  Book,"  telling  you  how  to  tan  and 
make  up  the  furs,  50  cents,  free  with  pur- 
chase; a  nice  Easter  present.  "Making  a 
Living  on  an  Acre  and  Care  of  Rabblt.s," 
25   cents.     Mrs.   C.    A.    RIchey.   616  North 

Benton  Way.  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  

SELL  US  TOUR  NEW  ZEALAND  RABBITS 

— We  are  in  the  market  at  all  times  for 
healthy,  utility  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  weigh- 
ing 5  pounds  or  more,  and  pay  as  high  as 
tS  each  for  them.  Send  for  buying  price 
list.     Gllmore  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa  Barbara, 

Cal.  

RABBITS — I  have  a  few  nice,  young  New 

Zealand  and  Flemish  does  for  sale  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Rabbits  pay  gocfd  profits. 
Get  your  stock  now.  C.  H.  STEERE,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal.    I  buy  rabbit  skins.  

ARMSTRONG'S  NEW  ZEALAND  RED 
RABBITS.  Improve  your  stock  with  a 
good,  healthy  buck;  prices  right.  Arm- 
strong'3  Rabbit  Tards.  Petaluma.  Calif. 
PIGEONS — Belgian  Carneaux  and  Giant 
Homers.  Toung  birds  and  fast  breeders. 
E.    B.   Julian,    1506   O   street,  Sacramento, 

California.  

CARNEAUX  PIGEONS— Buy  a  few  pair  of 
breeders   that   produce    more   fat  squabs 
than   the  average.     Investigate  now.  Rlv- 
erside  Squabry,  Riverside.  Cal.  

PIGEONS — Belgian     Carneaux     and  Giant 
Homers.     Toung  birds  and  fast  breeders. 
E.  B.  Julian.  1506  O  St..  Sacramento.  Cal. 

MONET  IN  RABBITS.  Raise  rabbits  for  us. 

Will  pay  $6  per  pair.  Send  stamp  for 
reply.    H.  E.  Gibson  Co..  Arcadia,  Cal. 

BIRDS,  DOGS,  PETS 

 BIRDLAND  

For  birds  go  to  Birdland,  where  you  will, 
find  the  choicest  and  largest  collection  of 
pets  of  all  kinds  in  the  country,  such  as 
warbling  canaries,  beautiful  fancy  canaries 
and  the  Bell-Note  Rollers,  the  grand  song- 
sters. Aviary  birds  of  a  great  variety  from 
everywhere;  also  ornamental  land  and  wa- 
ter fowl,  monkeys  and  other  pets.  Gold 
and  fancy  fish,  globes,  aquariums,  bird  and 
animal  cages;  large  stock  and  endless  vari- 
ety to  select  from.  Food,  remedies,  seeds 
and  all  other  accessories. 

Talking  Parrots 

We  have  them — not  Just  one  or  two  birds, 
but  a  number  of  each  and  every  kind  In 
the  market.  Call  and  see  them  and  let  us 
tell  you  about  them. 

Dogs  V 

Our  dog  department  at  216  Mercantile 
place  offers  a  nice  lot  of  puppies  of  all 
kinds;  also  a  full  line  of  kennel  supplies 
and  ail  the  standard  foods  and  remedies. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

L.  M.  GRIDER, 
1301  Central  Ave.  and  216  Mercantile  Place, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


INCUBATORS,  Poultry  Supplies 

TRHEE     GENUINE     CTPHERS  INCUBA- 
TORS— 240-egg  capacity,  used  one  season, 
perfect  condition,   $16  each;   cost  $38  each 
one  year  ago.    P.  Brehm.  St.  Helena,  Cal. 

INCUBATORS,  BROODERS— All  the  high- 
est awards  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E.    Free  cata- 
logue.    Victor  Incubator  Co..   1378  Market 
St..  Sqn  Francisco.  Cal. 

poultry'"'remedies 


DORAN'S  GAPE  REMEDT— Guaranteed  to 
cure  or  money  back.  25c  postpaid.  Liter- 
ature free.    Agents  wanted.    B«i  117,  Bran- 
denburg. Ky. 


DOGS 


FOR  SALE — Collie  pups,  thoroughbreds  from 
prize-wlnning    and    utility   stock.  Arbor 
Berth.   Escalon,  Cal. 

SCI?OOrs"7^ND"cOL£EGES^ 

BE  A  CHIROPRACTIC  DOCTOR— 7000  now 
practicing;  new  method  of  curing  and 
preventing  diseases.  Catalogue  free.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Gale,  President.  Los  Angeles  Col- 
lege of  Chiropractic,  S31  South  HIU  St. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


livestock— Chester  Whites 

THE  PRESENT  SUPPLT  OF  HOGS  IS  25 
per  cent  below  normal.  The  1918  output 
will  be  even  less;  It  Is  the  duty  of  every 
farmer  to  Increase  the  meat  supply  and 
help  out  the  Food  Administration.  The  Bllll- 
ken  Brand  of  Chester  Whites  will  help  you 
do  this.  They  are  of  the  easy  feeding,  mellow 
type,  that  mature  early  and  show  a  sure 
profit  on  the  Investment.  Write  your  wants 
and  let  mo  quote  you  prices  that  will  enable 
you  to  help  along  the  good  work.  Don't 
think  It  over— do  It  today.  C.  B.  CUNNING- 
HAM.  Mills,  California.  

CHESTER     WHITE  THOROUGHBREDS— 
Two  months.  $10;         months.  $20;  also  a 
few     choice     9-month     gilts.  Cedarhurst 
Ranches.  R.  D.  2.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Poland  Chinas 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND8  AT  VAN  NUTS — 
We  have  20  brood  sows  for  this  year's 
pig  crop.  Weaning  pigs  and  gilts  always 
on  hand,  with  the  Big  Type  boar  Orange 
Blossom  and  four  others  in  service.  Write 
for  description  and  prices.  Wm.  O.  Lauesen. 
Van  Nuys.  Cal.  

WE  ARE  OFFERING  a  few  tried  brood 
sows,  bred  to  a  700-lb.  son  of  Laurel 
Champion.  If  you  want  real  producers, 
write  us  for  prices  -and  description.  Im- 
perlal  Stock  Farm.  Morgan  HIU,  Cal.  


REGISTERED    Poland-China   swine,  wean- 
ling pigs  of  both  sexes.   J.  H.  Cook.  Para- 
dise.  Cal.  

HEWITT'S  BIG  TTPE  POLAND  CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.    Hewitt  &  Hewitt, 
Dixon.  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Holstelns 

FOR  sale; — Pure   bred   Holstelns.  heifers, 
cows  and  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  Our 
herd  is  free  from  tuberculosis,  and  all  our 
mature  cows  have  official  milk  and  butter 
records.     Our  herd  sirs  Is  Supreme  Glista 
Pletje.  "King  of  the  High  Testers."   We  spe- 
cialize In  production  at  the  pail  and  also  In 
individuality.    This  herd  is  milking  more  per 
cow  In  our  barn  than  any  herd   we  have 
heard  of  In  California.    Write  for  prices. 
BONITA   STOCK  FARM. 
Sacramento   Bank  Building. 
Sacramento.  California. 


LIVESTOCK— Horses 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Percheron  Stallion. 

Eckolan,  120501,  sired  by  Hola;  dam  is 
Eclaretta.  100595.  This  stallion  Is  a  splen- 
did individual,  a  proven  sire,  and  a  great 
bargain.  He  wa3  born  May  6,  1914,  and  has 
only  been  used  on  a  few  mares.  Write  us 
for  a  price  on  him.  Bonlta  Stock  Farm, 
Sacramento  Bank  Building,  Sacramento, 
California. 

LIVESTOCK— Sheep,  Goats 

Toggeelbyrg  Mfllch  Qoats 

The  Best  Stock,  also  Grades.     $25  to  $150. 
Stamp. 
RAB  P.  WILLIAMS, 
Federal    Building.    Oakland.  California. 


LIVESTOCK— Herefords 

CHEAP — 700   fine   yearling  Herefords,  also 
300  cows.     See  G.   W.   Brewster,  on  Es- 
trella  Ranch.  Paso  Robles,  Cal. 

LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jerseys  _ 

DUROC-JERSEY     HOGS      of  guaranteed 
breeding.  Pigs.  $15  up;  sired  by  State  Fair 
prize  winner.    H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa. 

LIVESTOCK— Sheep,  Milch  Goats. 

TOGGENBURG    GOATS — Edwin  Prltchett. 
Mojave.  Cal.     Enclose  stamp. 

'  "    "  "  LI VESTQClT^ 

RAISING    CALVES   WITHOUT   MILK  with 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal.    Write  for  partic- 
ulars to   Coulson  Co..   Petaluma.  Cal. 


PARCEL  POST 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HIDES,  FURS,  PELTS. 

NOTICE  TO  TRAPPERS — Our  raw  fur  de- 
partment Is  now  open  for  shipments.  We 
pay  the  highest  prices  for  all  kinds  of  furs, 
including  rabbit  skins.  Send  for  price  list. 
Seattle  Fur  Co..  1719  San  Pablo  Ave..  Oak- 
land, Cal, 

"""water^pipe^andTc^ 

ALL  sizes  of  pipe  and  screw  casings,  both 
new    and    second-hand,    dipped    and  un- 
dipped;  guaranteed.     Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Fj^nclsco. 


CO-OPERATION    (NOT    OPERATED  FOR 
PROFIT)  reduces  living  expenses.  Particu- 
lars and  catalog  frofn  Co-Operatlve  League, 
Commercial  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MUSIC— Musical  Instruments 

GOOD   TONED  VIOLIN  FOR  SALE — Free 
trial   at  my  expense.    Easy  payments  If 
you    wish.      Write    Miss    Bertha  Mardlss. 
Route  5,  Rosedale,  Kan. 

TO  REDUCE  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer.  Smith's 
Caab  Store.  106  Clay  St..  Ban  Francisco. 


LUMBER— Building  Material 


EVERYBODY  should  read  The  Great  Ex- 
change story;  mall  order,  real  estate,  in- 
vestment and  general  Information  weekly; 
contains  20  to  40  pages  of  opportunities;  of- 
fers, plans,  secrets,  bargains,  cash  buyers, 
etc.,  that  will  put  you  on  the  road  to  more 
money  making.  Tour  name  printed  In  our 
opportunity  directory  and  a  special  2  months' 
subscription  for  25c.  Ad  rates  3c  per  word 
for  four  Insertions.  Thousand  of  "live 
wires"  to  read  your  ad.  Address  The 
World's  Mirror,   Beaumont,  Texas. 

FARMER,  TOU  MUST  PAT  INCOME  TAX, 

which  has  come  to  stay.  Tou  will  be  under  i 
Government  Inspection  from  now  on.  Be 
prepared.  My  Farmers'  Account  Book  will 
meet  your  demand.  Large  book.  fiO  pages, 
good  for  20  years.  Direct  to  you  for  $3.  Or- 
der now.  L  L.  STPHERS.  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 

HOROSCOPES  scientifically  written.  Tour 
marriage,  beat  business,  probable  health 
shown.  Write  for  terms,  giving  time  of 
writing.  Robt.  R.  Hill.  2188  Sutter  St..  San 
Francisco.  

IS  PEACE  NEAR?  WONDERFUL  VISION, 
strangest  prophecy  ever  foretold  by  trust- 
worthy woman.  Read,  be  surprised.  Send  20c 
L.  1637  Pine  ave.,  Jx>ng  Beach.  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE 

A.    LEVIN,    successor   to    Kelly    Machinery  i 
Co.    All  kinds  and  sizes  of  Pipe.  Engines,  j 
Boilers.    Pulleys,   Shafting,   etc.    Good  sec- 
ond-hand   Wire    Rope.    Manila    Rope  and 
Barb   Wire.      624    Mission    Road.    Los  An- 
geles.  

HEAVT  SILK  SERVICE  ITLAGS.  ARMT  OR 
NAVT — One  or  two  stars,  one  dollar.  For 
your  letters,  tiny  shield  seals.  15  cents.  Flag 
seals.  13  cents,  postpaid.  Stocks  Booke 
Shoppe.  South  Berkeley.  Cal.  

THOROUGHBRED  dogs.  cats,  singing  can- 
aries for  sale.  Prise  dogs  and  cats  at 
stud.  Prices  reasonable.  Sanitary  Boarding 
Kennels.  4028  Grove  St..  Piedmont  760J.  Oak- 
land.  Cal.  

TOUR  26-WORD  ADVERTISEMENT  Insert- 
ed in  live  country  weekly  that  reaches  the 
farmers,  ten  weeks  for  98c.  Extra  words.  Ic 
per  Issue,  hie  per  word  thereafter.  Sears 
Advertising  Service.  Gold  Hill.  Oregon. 

ALL  KINDS  second-hand  harness  and  Whit- 
man saddles;  pipe  collars  and  new  har- 
ness tov>rder.     D.  Hurton.  Mission  and  8th 
Sts..  San  FVanclsco.  Cal.  

SPLIT   REDWOOD  POSTS 
Any  size,  any  quantity.  Write  for  prices. 
W.   E.   Whitmore,  Cloverdale,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS— Wanted 

SOUR  CLOVER  AND  MUSTARD  SEED 
WANTED — Cash  paid  for  any  quantity; 
mall  samples  on  which  we  will  quote.  Mer- 
cantile &  Warehouse  Co.,  6th  and  Poplar 
Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

OLD  FALSE  TEETH  WANTED.  The  older 
the   better.    We  pay  up   to   $20  per  set. 
Cash  sent  by  return  mall.    Mall  to  O.  Ran- 
dolph, Hearst  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 

CI^THmG— For  Men  and  \y omen 

LADIES— O^OOK  HEBE— MEN— Drummers' 
samples  and  tailors'  uncalled  for  suits  and 
coats;  a  chance  so  rare,  so  exceptional!  Ad- 
vanced spring  styles  of  finest  makes,  all 
sizes — 260  ladles'  suits  and  200  ladles'  coats 
for  less  thaa  half  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
Suits  $7.60  to  $15.  valued  $26  to  $45.  Coats 
$5  to  $16.50.  valued  $15  to  $26.  Also  1600 
white  lawn  and  embroidered  waists,  original 
prices  $1.25  to  $2.50.  we  sell  them  at  one 
price.  45c  all  sizes.  Men's  uncalled  for 
suits,  high  grade,  all  sizes,  good  colors.  $10. 
$12.60  and  $16.  valued  $15,  $20  and  $30.  We 
fill  country  orders  by  parcel  post.  Send 
Money  Order  and  correct  merchandise  and 
color  wanted.  We  exchange  If  not  suited. 
M.  Edelman,  1017  Howard  St.,  off  Sixth, 
next  to  M.  E.  Church.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


BUILDING  DESIGNS  and  PLANS 


LET  ME  DESIGN  TOUR  BUILDINGS— Now 
,1s  the  time  to  decide  about  your  new  resi- 
dence, or  dairy  barn,  hog  house,  corn  crib 
or  implement  shed.  Farm  building  Improve- 
ments arc  needed,  crops  are  wasted  for  lack 
of  storing  facilities.  1  can  save  you  money 
by  furnishing  practical,  up-to-date  plana 
and  specifications  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Tell  us  your  needa  Information 
free.  Colomour  W.  Race,  Architectural 
Engineer,  134  Bartlett  St..  San  Ftanclsco. 
Cal. 

MEDICAL 

AUGUSTA  STONE.  *M.  D.. 
Physician  and  Surgeon, 
634  SECURITT  BLDG.. 
Cor.  6th  and  Spring  Sts.,  Los  Angeles  Cal 
Phones — Main   6396.   Wllshlre  891. 
Can  accommodate  a  few  patients  In  her 

private  home. 
Office  hours.   10  to  6.   except  Saturdays, 
and  Sundays  by  appointment  only. 

CATALOGS--BOOKS--BOOKLETS 

LOOK!  "THE  TWENTIETH  CE.N'TURT 
RABBIT  GUIDE."  by  E.  A.  Samuelson.  a 
rabbit  breeder  for  12  years;  supplies  the 
practical  Informaticm  you  need.  Finely  Illus- 
trated. Satisfies.  Price  60c.  Free  circular. 
Sanford's  Rabbit  Farm.  S732  MIdvale  ave.. 
Oakland.  Cal. 


ROOFING  PAPER 

Direct  From  Ficlory   Sate  Mliidlenito'i  Profit 
NONE  BKTTEB  MAOK. 
1  ply.  tl.lO;  2  ply.  tl.SS;  3  ply.  ILTS 

I'er  Koll. 

ANOELUS   ROOFING   AND   PAPER  CO. 
Phonw.  Broailwtj  5401— FIMl. 
788  3.  San  Pedro  SI.  lx)«  Angeles.  C«l. 


EVERTTHING  FOR  THE  BUILDETR— All 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  material; 
doors,  windows,  lumber,  shingles,  corrugated 
iron,  cement  trays  at  the  lowest  prices;  send 
list  and  get  estimate;  country  orders  «nd 
carload  lots  a  specialty.  H.  McKevitt  &  Son, 
Wreckers,  1848  Mission  St.,  near  14th.  Ban 
Francisco,  Cal.  

BUILDERS.  SAVE  LUMBER  MONET— New 
lumbor,  $10;  flooring,  $18;  rustic,  $16. 
Complete  mill  and  lumber  lists  figured;  de- 
livered anywhere.  Swift  &  Co..  Mission  and 
10th  sts..  San  Francisco.  

BEADT-CUT  GARAGES — We  are  now  ready 
to  ship  our  garages,  ready  cut.  Send  for 
our  free  catalogue,  showing  cuts  and  prices. 
Woodhead  Lumber  Co..  5800  South  Main.  Los 
Angelee.   Phones:  South  50.  Home  28622. 

SAVE  MONET  buying  new  lumber  and  mill- 
work.   Lists  figured  delivered  anjrwher*. 
Mall  Itemized  lists  to  Swift  A  Co.,  IStl  Mis- 
sion St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

IMPLEMENTS    AND    RANCH  SUPPLIES, 
S.\MPLES  and  slightly  used.  Four  Hoors. 
Large  stock.    Liberal   credit.     Save   60  per 
cent  on  some.     No  branches. 

ARNOTT  &  COMPANT,  INC.. 
The  Tellow  Front.    Established  18*1. 
112-118  South  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

FARM  TRACTORS.  MACHINERY 

TRACTOR   AT  A  B.\RGA1N. 
We  have  a  80  h.  p.  BEST  TRACTOR.  In 
perfect   condition,    for  which   we   have  no 
work.     Cost  $4260;   will  SELL  FOR  $li6« 
CASH. 

CITT  STREET  IMPROVEMENT  CO.. 
17th  and  Harrison  Sts  .  San  Francisco. 
Also  Rollers.  Derricks,  Pumps,  etc. 

U.  S.  LAND  CLEARING  OUTFITS;  pulU 
your  stumps,  piles  them  for  burning,  levels 
the  land.  Can  also  be  used  for  many  other 
purposes  around  the  farm.  Send  for  booklet. 
U.  S.  Iron  Works.  Seattle.  Wash.  

WE  buy  and  sell  machinery  of  all  kinds.  In- 
cluding motors,   generators,   pumps,  trac- 
tors, other  farm  equipment;  write  for  prices. 
M.  C.  Baker  &  Son.,  686  Mission,  San  Fran. 

auto^accessoriesT^uppOb^ 


Slarlers  aii  Geier- 
alors.  Relay  Cutouts 


We  repair  any  style  or  make.  Fully 
equipped  machine  shop  to  repair  or  con- 
struct anything  mechanfcal  cnr  electrical. 
Just  send  it  to 


6S6  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FORDS  START  EAST  IN  COLD  WEATHE 

if  you  use  our  1918  carburetor;  34  miles 
per  gallon  guaranteed.  One-third  mors 
tiower.  Use  cheapest  gasoline  or  one-hal 
kerosene.  Quickly  starts  cold  motor  even  a' 
zero  and  moves  right  oil  with  full  power. 
No  spitting  or  popping.  Slow  speed  on  high. 
Fits  exactly.  Attach  It  >ourself.  30  Aft  ll> 
where  no  agent.  Big  profits  selling  our 
goods.  We  fit  all  motors.  Write  for  30-dar 
trial  offer  and  money-back  guarantee.  ThB 
Air-Friction  Carburetor  Company,  325  Madl- 
son  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  

I.V'VESTIGATE  our  New  Perfected  Bed  for 
FOTda,    $5.50.     It's   inside,   weighs   (  Iba 
Auto-Sleeper  Co.,  927L,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

AUTO  TRAILERS 


2  and  4-wheeled 

AUTO  WRECKERS 

1490  Onitnl  An.,  Ln  Anietia 


AUTO  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

WHT  NOT  BUT  the  best  storage  battery, 
especially  If  the  price  Is  lower?  "TITAN  " 
General  Lead  Batteries  at  the  dive  Stroet 
Electrical  Co.,  910  S.  Olive  St.,  Los  Angeles 
Cal.    Call  or  write. 


ENGINES 


SEVERAL    NEW    AND    SLIGHTLT  USED 
ENGI.VES.    AR.N'OTT  *  CO.,  ImplemenU. 
112  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angelas. 

'^P^'cOIXECTrO^^ 

KNOX  —  Spreckels    Bldg.,    San  Franelsoo. 

Debts  collected  STerywhers;  no  charge  un- 
less successful. 


How  to  Grow  Strawberries 

A  Most  Profitable  Variet}) 
By  George  C.  Roeding 


ot  Fresno,  Cal. 


STRAWBERRIES  bear  almost 
the  entire  year  in  several  of  the 
coast  counties,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  plants  in  the  in- 
terior valleys,  where  they  are  prop- 
erly mulched  and  irrigated. 

In  laying  off  ground  for  straw- 
berries, the  first  essential  point  is  to 
grade  the  plot  so  it  has  a  gradual  fall, 
so  that  no  part  of  the  rows  will  be- 
come submerged  in  irrigating. 
There  are  a  number  of  methods  for 


ceed  100  feet,  and  have  the  same 
almost  on  a  dead  level.  This  is  very 
important,  for  when  irrigating  the 
water  stands  on  the  same  level 
throughout  the  row  and  prevents 
damage  to  the  berries  and  plants 
alike. 

The  berry  most  desired  by  the 
grower  is  one  medium  to  large  in 
size,  which  bears  abundantly  and 
ships  well.  Such  is  the  Banner,  being 
also  a  full  rich  strawberry  red  all 


laying  out  strawberry  beds,  but  the 
one  mostly  followed  by  commercial 
growers  is  to  plant  in  rows,  hilled  up 
and  about  two  feet  apart,  with  a  ditch 
between  for  irrigating.  Set  the  plants 
eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

It  is  very  important  during  the 
fruiting  season  to  keep  the  plants  in 
an  active  state  of  growth  by  irrigat- 
ing, weeding  and  cultivating.  In 
order  to  obtain  large,  highly  flavored 
fruit,  pinch  off  the  runners  as  fast 
as  they  appear,  and  this  will  cause 
the  plants  to  stock  out,  as  it  were, 
on  which  the  very  finest  strawberries 
may  be  expected  the  following  season. 

It  is  advisable  to  divide  the  bed 
into  checks  or  divisions,  not  to  ex- 


over,  of  excellent  quality  and  is 
therefore  not  a  disappointment  to  the 
consumer.  The  vines  are  of  a  most 
vigorous  habit,  as  may  be  observed  by 
referring  to  the  illujtration. 

From  the  patch  there  shown  truck 
loads  of  fine  berries  were  sent  each 
day  to  tlie  markets  in  San  Francisco, 
where  they  regularly  brought  about 
20  per  cent  more  than  was  paid  for 
any  other  berry.  As  usual,  in  such 
cases  some  growers  are  attempting 
to  place  on  the  market  other  varieties 
calling  them  "Sunnyvale  Banner 
berries." 

The  berry  has  a  distinct  color  and 
its  bearing  qualities  are  all  that  could 
be  desired. 


Sa'}>e  Orchard  and  Farm's  'Best  Articles 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM  suggests  that  its  readers  who  see  some 
particularly  interesting  articles  in  its  columns  should  clip  them 
out  and  file  them  away. 

Articles  of  intense  interest  relative  to  successful  experiments  in  all 
lines  of  husbandry  appear  in  this  publication.  For  purposes  of  ready 
reference,  some  of  our  readers  clip  these  articles  out,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  have  amassed  under  the  various  subdivisions  a  vast  fund  of 
information  of  the  utmost  value. 

If  they  trust  to  memory,  they  forget  the  issue  in  which  the  article 
appeared  and  to  find  it  have  to  search  through  many  copies. 


A  Basketful  of  Nubbins 


SOMETIMES  the  family  nag  has 
a  stall  in  the  house. 
The  grim  reaper  usually  har- 
vests the  wild  oats  crop  first. 

Some  families  keep  a  cow,  and 
some  cows  keep  a  family. 

Unless  a  man  profit  by  his  mistakes 
it  seems  foolish  for  him  to  make 
them. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 
In  nearly  every  family  there  is  some- 
one who  likes  the  gizzard. 

Man  is  generally  a  steadfast  back- 
to-nature  enthusiast  until  he  has  bent 


his  back  to  nature  for  a  few  seasons. 

The  extra  milk  that  a  dairyman  gets 
by  treating  his  cows  with  gentleness 
and  consideration  is  the  milk  of 
human  kindness. 

Days  when  help  is  scarce  and  you 
can't  hire  a  harvest  hand  for  love  nor 
money,,  you  can  always  engage  a 
public  speaker. 

Aunt  Maria  used  to  say  that  the 
only  way  she  could  reconcile  herself 
to  the  prospect  of  having  relatives 
visit  her  was  by  keeping  in  mind  the 

fact  that  the  women  folks  would  wipe 

the  dishes  for  her.— H.  C.  K. 


It  takes  the  fuss 
out  of  breakfast 

'pHANKS  to  Ghirardelli's-break- 
fast-making  is  not  the  job  it 
used  to  be.    There's  no  fuss — no 
muss — no  time  lost. 

If  a  chocolate  pot  does  not  happen  to  be 
handy — you  use  an  ordinary  stew-pan.  It 
takes  but  a  minute  or  two.  And  then — 
you  have  the  most  delicious  of  all  food- 
beverages  steaming  hot,  ready  to  serve. 

An  ideal  blend  of  ideal  foods — cocoa  and 
pure  sugar — Ghirardelli's  supplies  the  max- 
imum nutriment  at  minimum  cost.  Al- 
ways keep  a  can  on  hand. 

In  )4,  111.,  1  lb.  and  3  Ih.  cans;  a 
tabkspoonj'ul—one  cent's  ivorth — 
makes  a  cup. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


San  Francisco 


t AND  COCOA ■ 


Do  It  Electrically 


ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in  the 
household  not  only  add  to  the 
convenience  of  all  members  of  the 
family,  but  they  are  economical 
and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES,  COF- 
FEE PERCOLATORS,  VACUUM 
CLEANERS,  ELECTRIC  IRONS 
and  every  other  appliance  that  is 
needed  in  the  modern  home,  not 
forgetting  ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices  and 
will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  we  do 
not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our  expert 
advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North-Central  California. 


Of 


Be  Cold  Blooded  When 
You  Choose  Your  Truck 

— and  Choose  Now! 

Aft  a  business  fanner,  you  must  have  a  truck.  Don't  post- 
pone decinon  longer.  Buy  now  while  you  still  can  get  one. 
£>on't  wait  until  only  the  money-wzisting  makeshifts  are  left. 


m  he  do**  and  you  will  be  ri^bL 

would  look  oo  yonr 


Trmk. 


TiMe-Totod  Miiiril  Oke-Toa  Worm-Drhre 
Low  first  coflL  Low  operatmg  cost.  Coooplete  truck 
wfaoily  a  a  track.  Made  of  faieh  t^adt  antomobile 
Aa  encme  %rhicli  ha»  proved  its  nBsliiiilj  in  yean  of 
baDdsed*  of  thmisnnWt  of  can  under  all  possible  con- 
Wosm  dxhre  of  ^ke  tame  type  as  on  trucks  costing 
$5,000.  Conpletebr  cadosed  drive,  safe  against  derauige- 
meot  hy  die  worst  roads  or  worst  weather. 

Get  the  f»cU.  Write  m  a  letter.  The  more  coUblooded 
jotr  jmd^ment  in  cboosing  your  truck,  the  better  we  will  be 

are  changing  d^e  whole 
>nt  as  to  what  truck  is 
:  oosU  as  well  as  in  hrst  costs. 
If  yon  deckle  in  tiu>e,  yoa  can  still  get  one  of  these  trucks 
«f  pHMwd  reliability  and  1 00  per  cent  eficaency ;  cash  or  easy 
tetma. 

There  is  a  MaxweD  dealer  near  you.  But  we  have  some 
new  iaiflnHtKMi  that  we  want  to  send  you  direct  Send  us 
a  poalal  ca«l  today. 


S9SS:  ChcuM  with  CtA  and  WutdtlneU,  $1025;  Combination  Box 
$t035;    ComhittatioH  Box  Stake  Body  with  Cab  and  Windshield, 
$1076;   Stake  GaU  Body  with  Cab  and  Windshield,  $1080; 
Expreu  Casko^  Body,  $1095.     F.  O.  B.  Detroit 

Send  Todar  for  Cutmlmt  B 

Maxwell  Motor  Sales  Corporation 


Qot^  just  as  laaA  to 

1  ^  a  tm^  hy  a 

xucaot  fxeick  i>y  a  Htm  Aat  did  Mt  anke  4kc  car.  Swe  to  bseed 
tfoMe  Hixt6  to  keep  m  oomdHiom.  Hard  to  tad  aad  cave 
ittMi.    DivKled  ifitiriadfcaitj. 

Z'Taa  Twnir  Qw^fccawy  (or  eyatydajr  wmk.  WaalcM 
M«icas  ai»»mye  asud  at  idl  laad. 

tlMpsiiad  I-Tm  TiMfta  Patdr  cspednolaL  Not  aade  o 
hi^awf  ^mde  stoeL  Oi>ai>Wa«y.  Uacortata  as  to  servioe 
Cosdy  to  op«r«rt« 


Oar-Tc 


Detroit,  M 


San  Francisco,  California 


MOST  MILES  PER  GALLON  -  MOST  MILES  ON  TIRES 


April,  1918 


Planting  Pinto  Beans  in  California 


5c  Per  Copy 
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An  Easter  Child 
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Salient  Features  of  the  ReoSix 

50  HORSE  POWER.  Six-cylin- 
der motor  cast  in  threes. 

REO  DESIGNED.  Rco  made— 

throughout. 
126  INCH  Wheel  Base. 

CANTILEVER  rear  springs  — 
Semi -elliptic  front  springs. 

FULL  FLOATING  rear  axle. 

TIMKEN  BEARINGS  through- 
out. 

NOISELESS  spiral-bevel  driv- 
ing gears. 
REO  ONE-ROD  centre  control. 

HYATT  QUIET  bearings  in 
transmission — at  all  points. 

MULTIPLE  Dry-disc  clutch. 

BOTH  BRAKES  operated  by 
foot  levers  and  provided  with 
ratchet  locks.  Extra  large  and 
both  operating  on  rear  hubs. 
No  hand  brake. 

CLUTCH  AND  SERVICE 
brake  are  interconnected. 

TWO  UNIVERSAL  Joints  in 

drive  shaft. 
TORQUE  SHAFT  relieves 

driving   mechanism   of  road 

stresses. 

SUB  FRAME  carries  motor  and 

transmission. 
EXTRA  LARGE — and  round — 

spokes  in  wheels. 

OVER  SIZE  TIRES— 34  in.  x 

4>i  in. 

PERFECT  LUBRICATION 
at  every  moving  point. 

REO  RADIATOR— Reo  design- 
ed, Rco  made. 

REO-REMY  Electric  Starting, 
Lighting  and  Ignition  system. 

REO  STEERING  GEAR— ex- 
clusively Reo.  No  back-lash 
—  self-adjusting  for  wear. 
Positive. 

50  PER  CENT  OVERSIZE  in 
all  vital  parts  —  crank-shaft, 
axles,  driving  shafts,  gears, 
frame,  wheels,  tires. 


A  Seven  Passenger  Six 
That  You  Can  Afford 


WE  ARE  NOT  THINKING  of  the  price 
— for  that  isn't  the  primary  considera- 
tion in  the  selection  of  a  car. 

YOU  KNOW  YOUR  OWN  NEEDS— 
whether  a  five  passenger  car  is  sufficient, 
or  if  you  really  need,  at  times,  room  for 
more. 

AND  YOU  KNOW  better  than  anyone 
else  can  tell  you,  what  your  price  limit  is. 

AND  SURELY  AT  ITS  PRICE  this  Reo 
Six  is  the  greatest  value  obtainable  in  a 
car  of  established  reputation. 

AND  REO  REPUTATION  is  second  to 
none. 

WHEN  WE  SAY  "Here  is  a  seven-passen- 
ger Six  that  you  can  afford."  we  are 
thinking  of  the  same  item  that  you.  an 
experienced  motorist,  are  considering — 

NAMELY— UPKEEP.  That  is  the  first 
thing  to  consider  in  the  selection  of  an 
automobile. 

CERTAINLY  YOU  CAN  afford  to  own 
a  seven-passenger  car-  if  you  can  feel 
that  not  only  in  first  cost  but  also  in 
cost  of  upkeep  it  will  be  well  within  your 
means  and  accord  with  your  ideas. 

ASK  ANY  REO  SIX  OWNER  to  tell  you 
of  the  upkeep  cost  of  his  Six — and  the 
longer  he  has  owned  and  the  farther  he 
has  driven  his  Rco,  the  better  will  his 
answer  sound. 

AND  HE'LL  TELL  YOU,  too,  that  he  has 
yet  to  find  even  a  five-passenger  car- 
four  or  six — the  operation,  repairs,  re- 
placements and  general  upkeep  cost  of 
which  proved  as  low  as  his  Reo  Six — 
except  one  the  five-passenger  Reo. 

NATURALLY  a  five  passenger  car  ought 
to  be  cheaper  to  maintain  than  one  of 
seven-{>asscnger  capacity — but  most  are 
not,  when  you  look  up  the  figures. 


REO  DEALERS  TELL  US  that  their 
records  for  the  past  three  years  show 
that  Reo  Six  owners  on  the  average  have 
paid  less  than  eight  dollars  per  car  per 
year  for  replacement  parts. 

JUST  READ  THAT  AGAIN— with  thou- 
sands of  Reo  Sixes  running  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  over  all  kinds  of  roads 
and  handled  by  all  kinds  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  drivers;  most  of  them  owner 
driven  and  owner  cared  for  (or  neg- 
lected)— 

THE  AVERAGE  COST  per  car,  per  year, 
for  replacement  parts  was  less  than 
eight  dollars! 

FRANKLY  WE  DON'T  believe  that 
record  can  be  equalled  by  any  other 
seven-passenger  car  on  earth. 

AND  WE  MAY  ADD  that  the  records  on 
the  five-passenger  Reo  show  less  than 
seven  dollars  per  car. 

THE  SAME  QUALITY— the  same  sound 
engineering;  the  same  ripe  experience; 
the  same  attention  to  little  details  and 
the  same  construction,  inspection  and 
testing  of  every  car  enter  into  the  mak- 
ing of  all  Reo  models. 

COST  OF  UPKEEP  is  always  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  Reo  engineers,  when  de- 
signing and  when  specifying  materials. 
And  since  the  same  desire  is  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  experienced 
buyers — we  meet  on  a  common  ground. 

WE  ARE  FRANK  TO  ADMIT  that  to  a 
large  extent  the  phenomenally  low  cost 
of  upkeep  of  Reos  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Reo  buyers  are.  as  a  class,  better  in- 
formed and  more  careful  in  their  selec- 
tion than  the  average. 

IF  YOU  ARE  ONE  of  that  kind,  we  say 
to  you.  here  is  a  magnificent,  luxurious, 
seven -passenger  six  that,  both  in  first 
cost  and  cost  of  upkeep,  you  can  well 
afford  to  own. 

REO  EFFICIENCY  sets  the  price  lower 
— Reo  quality  guarantees  low  upkeep. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Reo  Six  Touring 
7-Pas8enger 
$1550 
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Success  with  Pinto  Beans        How  Alfalfa  Is  Irrigated 


California  Is  Emulaitng  Nerv  Mexico 


In  the  Imperial  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys. 


PINTO  beans,  a  howling  success 
in  New  Mexico,  would  be  equally 
successful    here    if    they  were 
planted  in  a  large  way. 

For  the  first  time  Pinto  beans  were 
offered  by  local  seedsmen  to  the  bean 
growers  of  Southern  California  last 
season.  Aggeler  &  Musser  report 
that  one  of  their  clients,  E.  L.  Journi- 
gan,  grew  24  sacks  to  the  acre  in  65 
days.  A  pretty  sudden  and  successful 
performance,  truly.  Everybody  in 
Mr.  Journigan's  neighborhood  has 
been  getting  excited  over  Pinto  beans, 
and  it  looks  as  though  they  were  a 
pretty  good  thing  to  get  excited  over. 

The  Pinto  is  the  bean  that  made 
New  Mexico  famous  and  added  mil- 
lions to  the  wealth  of  that  State.  The 


preferable  to  the  tepary  because  of  a 
larger  yield  per  acre  and  finds  a  ready 
market. 

The  Colorado  experiment  station 
reports: 

"In  food  value  the  Pinto  practically 
is  identical  with  the  navy  bean,  but 
being  more  tender  in  flesh,  it  cooks 
more  easily.  In  the  total  calories  of 
fuel  value  per  pound  the  Pinto  ex- 
ceeds other  beans,  having  169S  units, 
compared  to  1525  for  the  lima,  and 
1605  for  the  navy." 

Colored  beans  are  not  preferred  in 
the  East,  but  nearly  everybody  in  the 
West  likes  them.  If  California  were 
to  plant  a  goodly  acreage  of  Pintos 
this  season  there  would  no  doubt  be 
a  big  general  planting  next  year.  That 


SAMUEL  FORTIER,  chief  of  the 
Federal  irrigation  investigations, 
has  issued  a  revised  report  in 
which  he  tells  of  the  results  of  his 
studies  of  the  watering  of  alfalfa  in 
the  Imperial  and  San  Joaquin  valleys. 
According  to  Mr.  Fortier,  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  a  40-acre  tract  is  divided 
in  22  lands,  each  60  feet  wide  and 
0.25  mile  long  for  the  check  system  of 
irrigation.  In  order  to  lessen  the  first 
cost,  the  material  for  the  levees,  in- 
stead of  being  scraped  from  the  high 
portions  of  the  lands,  is  taken  from 
the  sides  of  these  levees.  This  creates 
hollows  in  which  water  may  collect, 
thus  lessening  the  amount  received 
by  the  rest  of  the  land,  makes  the 
mowing  and  raking  more  difficult,  and 


Main  Central  Canal,  Near  Mexican  Boundary,  Imperial  Valley. 


1917  crop  in  New  Mexico  is  estimated 
at  50,000,000  pounds,  or  1000  carloads. 
The  crop  was  valued  at  $4,000,000  and 
$90  to  the  acre  was  the  average,  while 
in  some  localities  it  far  exceeded  that 
figure. 

They  Do  Well  in  California 

Though  it  has  not  been  grown  in 
California  in  a  commercial  way  to  any 
extent,  experiments  show  that  it  is 
well  adapted  to  the  higher  altitudes  of 
this  State  in  places  where  there  is 
about  14  inches  of  rainfall  during  a 
season. 

Three  years  ago  Colorado  took  up 
the  "New  Mexican  bean  fad,"  as  it 
was  called,  and  planted  thousands  of 
acres  of  Pinto  beans.  They  have 
added  greatly  to  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  centennial  State  and  are 
now  quite  generally  grown.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Pinto  increa.sed  the 
bean  production  of  Colorado  over  200 
per  cent  last  year  as  compared  with 
1916. 

What  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
have  done  with  the  Pinto  bean  can 
also  be  done  by  California. 

A  Dry  Land  Product 

The  Pinto  bean  is  a  dry  land  prod- 
uct, so-called,  that  is  it  grows  with 
the  minimum  of  moisture.  It  could  be 
grown  to  advantage  on  some  of  the 
brushy  hillsides  of  California,  where 
the  land  is  of  little  or  no  value  for 
any  other  kind  of  crop.  No  irrigation 
is  required,  and  if  the  total  rainfall 
should  not  exceed  10  inches,  the  Pinto 
would  probably  weather  it  out  and 
yield  a  good  crop. 

If  Mr.  Journigan  grew  nearly  2000 
pounds  to  the  acre  in  65  days  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why 
a  good  second  crop  might  not  be 
grown,  on  land  where  a  little  irriga- 
tion is  possible,  and  there  are  those 
who  say  such  a  second  crop  can  be 
grown  without  irrigation. 

The  Pinto  grows  a  bush  like  the 
pink  bean.    For  an  inland  crop  it  is 


heads.  In  using  a  head  of  500  inches 
it  is  customary  to  divide  it  among  five 
lands. 

With  such  a  head  it  is  not  unusual 
for  two  men  working  12-hour  shifts 
to  irrigate  80  acres  in  24  hours. 

On  a  farm  east  of  Modesto,  Cal., 
the  owner  plows  the  land  in  the  early 
spring  to  a  depth  of  6  inches  with  a 
four-gang  plow.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  checks  and  ditches  are  built 
in  a  rough  way,  no  eflfort  being  made 
to  level  the  floor  of  the  checks  or  to 
smooth  the  levees  and  ditch  banks. 
Then  it  is  irrigated  heavily,  and  after 
the  soil  is  sufliciently  dry  the  floor  of 
each  check  is  leveled  carefully  and  the 
levees  trimmed  and  smoothed.  For 
the  latter  purpose  a  special  grader  is 
used.  One  passage  of  this  grader 
across  the  top  of  each  levee  and  once 
along  each  side  reduces  the  levee  to 
a  base  of  14  feet,  and  a  height  of  8 
inches  on  the  high  side  and  10  inches 
on  the  low  side. 

West  San  Joaquin  Methods 

On  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  the  land  to  be  seeded  to 
alfalfa  is  almost  invariably  formed 
into  contour  checks.  Few  permanent 
wooden  check  boxes  are  used.  The 
water  is  checked  up  by  dams  of  coarse 
manure,  and  an  opening  is  made  in  the 
levee  bank  with  a  shovel  to  admit  the 
water. 

The  lack  of  suitable  boxes  to  con- 
trol the  water  passing  from  the  feed 
ditch  into  each  check  and  the  use  of 
smaller  heads  greatly  increases  the 


has  been  the  history  of  the  Pinto 
wherever  it  has  been  introduced. 
Uncle  Sam  Backs  Up  the  Pinto 

The  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop 
has  increased  rapidly  in  the  Southwest 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  war  has 
given  it  the  greatest  impetus.  New 
Mexico,  long  known  as  the  home  of 
the  Pinto,  harvested  300,000  acres  in 
1917.  This  was  an  increase  of  more 
than  100  per  cent  over  the  1916  acre- 
age. Colorado  more  than  doubled  its 
acreage  last  year,  jumping  from  35,000 
to  175,000.  There  also  was  an  in- 
creased acreage  in  Kansas. 

The  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration has  put  its  O.  K.  on  the  Pinto 
bean  and  given  it  an  official  boost 
which  doubtless  will  result  in  a  de- 
mand for  this  excellent  article  of  food 
in  sections  where  heretofore  it  has 
not  been  used. 


A  Diverting:  Canal,  Merced,  Connty,  Cat. 

frequently  lessens  the  yield.  Such 
levees  may  be  made  by  the  use  of  the 
plow  and  ridger.  In  this  method  a 
narrow  strip  is  first  plowed  and  then 
the  ridger,  drawn  by  a  number  of 
horses,  forms  the  loose  earth  into  a 
ridge. 

The  cost  per  acre  for  preparing  the 
land  by  the  border  method  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  varies  all  the  way 
from  $5  to  $20,  depending  on  the 
character  of  the  native  vegetation 
and  the  size  and  number  of  the  hum- 
mocks. When  creosote  bushes  and 
mesquite  trees  are  surrounded  by 
winddriven  sands,  the  cost  may  run  as 
high  as  $40  to  $60  per  acre. 

Quantity  of  Water  Used 

In  the  Imperial  valley  the  size  of 
the  head  used  varies  from  50  to  600 
miner's  inches,  but  the  present  tend- 
ency is  toward  the  use  of  the  smaller 


cost  of  irrigating  over  that  of  the 
Modesto  and  Turlock  districts.  In 
the  latter  the  cost  for  the  season  was 
estimated  at  60  cents  per  acre,  while 
in  the  former  the  estimate  is  90  cents 
for  each  watering. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  check 
method  is  that  one  man  can  attend  to 
a  large  volume  of  water  and  can 
irrigate  7  to  15  acres  in  10  hours,  mak- 
ing the  cost  of  applying  water  less 
than  by  any  other  method  except  the 
border  method. 

Disadvantages  of  Check  Method 

To  counterbalance  this  important 
gain,  there  are  several  disadvantages 
wiiich  western  farmers  ought  to  con- 
sider. These  are  the  removal  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  surface  soil 
to  form  the  levees,  which  frequently 
decreases  the  yield  on  the  graded 
(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


Blue  Orpingtons 

Pretty,  Popular  Hens. 

OF  all  the  brocds  of  poultry 
raised  in  the  United  States,  the 
Blue  Orpingtons  are  one  of  the 
most  admired.  "What  a  pretty  blue 
bird!"  This  is  the  exclamation  you 
hear  on  introducing  them  to  strangers 
of  the  breed. 

The  demand  for  them  is  increasing 
daily.  The  reason  for  this  demand  is 
not  far  to  seek,  as  the  birds  are  the 
most  attractive  in  coloring  of  all 
breeds.  .Many  have  been  disappointed 
in  the  breeding  of  blue  varieties  in 
the  past,  owing  to  their  birds  not  com- 
ing true  to  color  and  type.  The  re- 
sults from  Blue  Orpingtons  are  en- 
tirely encouraging,  because  they  breed 
very  true  to  color,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  their  being  of  a  richer 
shade  of  blue  than  the  other  varieties 
of  blue  fowls.  When  first  hatched, 
the  breeder  will  think  the  chicks  too 
dark,  but  when  they  moult  their  babj' 
feathers  at  four  months  old  and  come 
out  with  their  new  gowns,  they  will 
be  of  the  correct  dark  blue  style,  so 
much  admired. 

The  Blue  Orpingtons  have  not  only 
the  true  Orpington  type,  but  possess 
the  most  fascinating  plumage,  as  the 
ground  color  of  the  birds  is  a  rich 
blue,  which  in  the  hen  and  pullet  is 
laced  with  a  darker  shade,  and  the 
breast  of  the  male  bird  matches  the 
females,  while  his  hackles,  saddle  and 
tail  are  a  rich  shade  of  blue,  and  the 
birds  of  both  sexes  have  a  mass  of  the 
most  beautiful  soft  feathers  of  the 
same  shade  as  the  ground  color  on 
the  thighs. 

They  have  dark  eyes  and  dark  blue 
legs,  and  we  have  never  yet  met  any- 
one who  did  not  express  admiration 
when  first  seeing  a  pen  of  these  birds. 

Having  kept  a  careful  record  of  the 
laying  results  of  my  blues  durinp  the 
past  year,  it  is  possible  to  say  tha* 
they  equal  any  of  the  Orpington  fam- 
ily as  a  laying  strain. — J.  R.  Huddle- 
ston. 


Table  Grape  Profits 


Government  Poultry  Experts 

OUR  government,  wishing  at  all 
times  to  overcome  all  hardships 
to  its  citizens,  is  placing  at  your 
disposal  a  project  of  poultry  profit. 
That  you  may  receive  information  to 
aid  your  work  and  keep  you  advised 
as  to  modern  methods  of  poultry  cul- 
ture it  is,  at  the  expense  of  $148,000, 
placing  government  poultry  specialists 
in  each  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
to  instruct  in  the  extension  service  of 
each  state  where  important  bulletins 
are  placed  for  the  convenience  of 
poultry  raisers.  The  expert  is  at 
your  service  for  advice  and  consulta- 
tion.—Arthur  A.  Peters,  District 
Agent.   


Dried  Fruits  for  the  Army 

THERE  is  going  to  be  a  com- 
plete clean  up  of  all  the  dried 
fruits  on  the  coast  before  the 
government  gets  through  with  its  or- 
ders for  that  commodity,  so  highly 
adapted  to  army  uses. 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  dried  fruit 
men  have  sold  enormous  quantities 
of  their  product  to  Uncle  Sam  and 
so  have  the  growers  of  Fresno  county 
and  all  the  way  down  to  the  Mexican 
line  wherever  the  fruit  was  offered 
for  sale. 

The  biggest  dried  fruit  order  ever 
given  to  a  Chico  firm  was  that  re- 
cently filled  by  the  Reynolds  Packing 
Company.  The  company  shipped  to 
the  army  authorities  8200  boxes  of 
dried  fruits,  consisting  of  4600  boxes 
of  dried  prunes  and  3600  boxes  of 
dried  peaches.  This  completed  an 
order  for  200  tons  of  dried  fruits  that 
the  company  had  packed  since  the 
first  of  the  year  and  which  was  all 
consigned  to  the  United  States  War 
Department. 


By  J.  W 

U{  Ihe  Califurnia  Board  of 

FRESNO  and  Tulare  counties  dur- 
ing the  viticultural  season  of 
1917  were  the  centers  of  uimsual 
activity  in  the  marketing  of  table 
grapes  and  the  production  of  raisins. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
table  grape  business  in  this  State,  per- 
haps, have  such  uniform  and  profit- 
able crops  been  harvested  or  more 
progress  made  toward  permanence 
and  security  in  this  branch  of  viticul- 
ture. 

This  advancement  is  primarily  due 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  growers  and 
shippers.  It  is  now  reaping  the  re- 
ward of  cumulative  experience  and 
the  use  of  improved  methods  of  cul- 
tivation, packing  and  distribution.  The 
profits  of  the  fresh  fruit  industry 
have  been  unusual  in  these  favored 
districts,  running  as  high  in  extreme 
cases  as  $1500  net  per  acre,  and  very 
often  netting  $700. 

In  one  instance  a  dozen  consecu- 
tive cars  of  grapes  sold  at  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  $2700,  and  these, 
with  the  high  averages  throughout 
most  of  the  season,  placed  the  past 
year  far  above  all  others  in  financial 
returns.  Far-seeing  growers  and  ship- 
pers do  not  expect  these  high  prices 
for  the  coming  years,  but  tliey  have 
good  reason  to  expect  the  business  to 
remain  profitable  under  the  improved 
cultural  and  marketing  conditions 
which  are  now  prevailing.  This  rec- 
ord is  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
experiences  of  1916,  and  is  referred 
to  here  to  show  how  some  of  the  mis- 
takes and  misfortunes  of  that  year 
have  been  overcome  through  greater 
care  in  handling  the  crops  aided  by 
better  weather  conditions. 

Favorable  Elements 
The  producers  and  distributors  of 
table  grapes  realize  that  an  unusual 
number  of  favorable  elements  com- 
bined in  1917  to  produce  such  remark- 
able returns,  and  that  such  a  run  of 
circumstances  may  not  occur  again 
for  some  time. 

No  previous  season  had  been 
marked  by  such  uniform  and  long 
continued  fair  wca'Jier  for  ripening 
and  harvesting  the  fruit.  Neither 
rain  nor  frost  marred  the  crops  or 
prevented  the  steady  delivery  of  fruit 
to  the  end  of  the  season.  A  serious 
car  shortage,  together  with  better 
distribution,  kept  the  demand  active 
and  prevented  the  glutting  of  the 
markets.  Eastern  weather  was  gen- 
erally favorable  to  a  lively  trade  and 
the  consumers  were  financially  able 
to  pay  fair  prices.  These  and  favor- 
able causes  gave  stability  and  compos- 
ure to  the  business,  and  the  use  of 
better  packing  material  aided  mate- 
rially in  producing  the  splendid  rec- 
ord of  the  season  of  1917. 

The  market  for  drum-packed  Em- 
peror grapes  had  suffered  alarmingly, 
caused  by  the  poor  keeping  quality 
of  the  fruit  in  1916,  and  to  prevent 
its  recurrence  the  shippers  and  horti- 
cultural officials  early  in  1917  set 
about  to  correct  the  mistakes  and 
prevent  the  misfortunes  that  had  so 
seriously  impaired  the  business  of  the 
preceding  year. 

To  this  end,  at  the  close  of  the  late 
disastrous  season  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Viticultural  Commis- 
sioners began  a  wide  correspondence 
with  the  table  grape  distributors  in 
the  East,  inquiring  especially  about 
the  quality  of  pack  and  the  keeping 
character  of  fruit  sent  forward  in 
sawdust.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
the  secretary  had  received  more  than 
ISO  replies,  from  which  he  made  a 
careful  digest  of  information  to  be 
used  in  public  meeilngs  designed  for 
the  betterment  of  the  Emperor  pack 
throughout   the   districts   of  Fresno 


,  Jeffery, 

viticultural  Commissioners. 

and  Tulare  counties.  In  a  majority 
of  these  replies  the  fruit  jobbers  com- 
plained of  the  inferior  keeping  qual- 
ities of  the  grapes  and  a  large  num- 
ber intimated  that  they  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  saw- 
dust pack  from  California. 

Shipments  Destroyed 
Our  board  promised  in  this  bulletin 
to  hold  meetings,  issue  warnings,  in- 
vestigate the  condition  of  packing  ma- 
terials, make  experiments  in  predry- 
ing  and  to  notify  the  trade  that  great 
efforts  would  be  made  to  improve  the 
conditions  complained  of  by  the  East- 
ern handlers  of  this  fruit.  This  prom- 
ise has  been  fulfilled  concurrently 
with  the  investigational  work  laid  out 
by  the  board  for  the  vineyards  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  many 
public  meetings  and  committee  con- 
ferences were  held  throughout  the 
district  early  last  year  by  the  board, 
at  which  the  fact  was  established 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  Em- 
peror crop  of  1916  had  been  packed 
damp,  or  damaged  by  the  rains  be- 
fore packing,  and  many  growers 
claimed  that  the  use  of  inferior  saw- 
dust had  much  to  do  with  the  season's 
losses.  Therefore  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  sawdust  supplies 
was  ordered  as  the  supplies  arrived. 

The  first  receipts  were  wet  and 
mouldy,  running  as  high  as  28  per 
cent  moisture  in  one  lot  and  averag- 
ing more  than  20  per  cent  in  one 
series  of  tests.  One  shipment  of 
5000  sacks  and  another  of  3000  were 
destroyed  by  a  shipper  and  many 
smaller  lots  were  discarded.  The 
publicity  given  to  this  matter  aroused 
public  sentiment,  the  press  gave  great 
assistance  which  with  the  vigilance 
of  the  packers  removed  all  cause  of 
complaint  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  packing  season  last  fall  not  a 
pound  of  inferior  sawdust  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Emperor  grape  districts 
and  to  some  effect  the  result  of  bet- 
ter material  is  found  in  the  reports 
from  the  Eastern  markets  the  past 
season. 

New  Drying  Rooms 

Arrangements  were  made  at  the 
Dinuba  station  last  fall  for  the  re- 
moval of  surface  moisture  from  the 
grapes  before  packing,  the  experi- 
ments to  be  made  on  carload  lots  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  this  plan. 

In  the  meantime  a  large  grower  of 
Emperor  and  Almeria  fruit  at  Dinuba 
built  a  special  plant  for  this  work, 
equipped  with  furnaces,  large  electric 
blowers,  circulating  pipes  and  track- 
age especially  designed  to  carry  the 
grapes  from  the  wagon  through  the 
drying  rooms  and  to  the  packing 
table  with  one  handling. 

There  are  16  drying  rooms  each 
operating  separately  and  capable  of 
treating  many  carlojids  per  day.  Both 
of  these  propositions  failed  of  trial 
because  of  the  total  absence  of  rain 
or  dew  during  the  season,  but  these 
plants  will  be  read>  for  use  the  com- 
ing season  should  weather  conditions 
demand. 

It  was  intended  last  fall  to  make 
heavy  pickings  immediately  following 
rains  and  thus  attempt  to  prevent 
incipient  decay.  Most  important  re- 
sults are  sure  to  follow  these  experi- 
ments when  adverse  weather  again 
prevails  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
board  to  keep  the  growers  and  the 
trade  advised  as  to  the  success  of  this 
plan. 

Work  at  Dinuba 

Our  board  will  continue  the  work 
of  the  Dinuba  station  for  some  time 
on  account  of  the  continued  interest 
of  the  grape  growers  and  the  evi- 


New  Tractor  School 

For  Boys  and  Girls.  j 

KEEN  interest  is  being  taken  by 
high  school  boys  and  girls  of 
San  Fernando,  Cal.,  in  a  trac- 
tor course  for  learning  more  about 
farm  tractors. 

Ever  since  the  Riverside  tractor 
course,  students  of  various  schools 
have  made  requests  to  their  teachers 
with  the  hope  of  securing  some  knowl- 
edge regarding  tractors  and  general 
engine  principles. 

The  high  school  boys  of  San  Fer- 
nando were  so  eager  that  they  not 
only  sought  means  through  their 
teachers,  farm  advisers,  business  men 
and  bankers,  but  took  the  matter  up 
with  local  transfer  concerns. 

The  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany has  been  teaching  tractor  schools 
throughout  Southern  California  and 
Arizona  for  the  benefit  of  tractor  own- 
ers, regardless  of  makes  or  types. 
Business  men,  bankers,  educators,  farm 
advisers,  everybody,  is  invited  to  at- 
tend these  schools  and  see  the  real 
benefits  derived  from  not  only  know- 
ing all  about  the  mechanism  of  trac- 
tors, but  to  learn  the  real  good  de- 
rived and  the  saving  involved  by  us- 
ing tractors.  The  International  Com- 
pany, through  its  local  branch  mana- 
ger, Mr.  H.  E.  Daniels,  has  arranged 
to  give  the  San  Fernando  high  school 
boys  and  girls  one  whole  week  of 
practical  instruction,  beginning  April 
1st.  Lectures  will  be  given  the  boys 
and  girls,  with  about  twenty  to  a 
class,  and  from  two  to  three  periods 
each  morning.  The  afternoon  will  be 
devoted  to  practice  or  field  work  with 
the  tractors. 

Several  types  of  tractors  will  be  on 
the  grounds  and  the  classes  will  be 
divided  in  groups.  Each  group  will 
spend  from  30  minutes  to  an  hour 
with  each  tractor. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  boys  ^ 
were  so  enthusiastic  for  this  tracton 
course.  Professor  R.  G.  Millen  took- 
the  matter  up  with  the  local  farm  ad- 
viser, Dan  Clower,  which  resulted  in 
Mr.  Clower  and  Mr.  Millen  securing, 
the  services  and  co-operation  of  the< 
Harvester  Company. 

After  getting  boys  to  register  for 
the  course,  to  determine  how  many; 
would  participate,  great  surprise  \yas 
manifested  when  several  young  high' 
school  girls  expressed  their  desire  to 
learn  all  about  tractors  also.  Several 
of  the  girls'  fathers  own  tractors  and 
have  brothers  who  are  subject  to 
the  draft.  They  want  to  take  their 
brothers'  places,  and  want  to  learn  alii 
about  tractors  and  help  to  produce 
more  food. 


dence  of  substantial  progress.  A  year 
of  pathological  study  and  practical 
soil  work  has  shown  that  most  of 
the  vine  troubles  are  due  to  soil  irreg- 
ularities and  water  supplies  and  the 
consequent  low  nutrition  of  the 
plants;  that  no  specific  diseases 
abound  and  that  possibly  all  of  the 
maladies  may  be  .;ontrolkd  when 
practical  experiments  have  dem- 
onstrated sufficient  improvement  in 
handling  the  land. 

The  board  is  convinced  of  the  value 
of  continued  soil  tests  and  observa- 
tions and  by  the  e/id  of  the  present 
season  will  have  collected  much  datt 
to  show  that  the  use  of  certain  soi- 
correctives  together  with  deeper  cul- 
tivation and  the  more  regular  distribu- 
tion of  soil  moisture  will  in  larg« 
measure  solve  many  of  the  difficulties 
The  effect  of  this  practical  work  ti 
already  felt  and  tne  growers  whc 
one  year  ago  believed  that  plant  di» 
eases  were  ravishing  their  vineyardi 
are  now  devoting  their  energies  tc 
better  tillage  and  more  rationa 
methods  of  fertilization. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Well,  What's  New  in  Your  Line,  Mr.  Rancher? 


A  Good  Selling  Plan 

SEVERAL  months  ago  Orchard 
and  Farm  suggested  that  it  would 
be  a  good  idea,  if  the  express 
companies  would  list  the  products  of 
small  farmers  and  send  them  to  city 
people  who  wanted  to  buy  fresh  eat- 
ables of  various  kinds.  This  idea  has 
taken  root  and  some  of  the  express 
companies  are  sending  out  to  certain 
localities  what  they  call  a  "Weekly 
Farm-to-Table  Bulletin,"  which  con- 
tains a  list  of  country  produce  offered 
by  farmers,  with  the  price  at  which 
any  article  will  be  delivered  to  the 
consumer  in  ten-pound  lots  or  over. 
These  bulletins  are  sent  by  the  express 
company  to  city  folks  who  want  to 
buy  fresh  country  eatables  direct  from 
the  farm — the  company  getting  its 
profit  from  the  extra  express  and 
money-order  business  thus  resulting. 

All  the  farmer  has  to  do  is  to  list 
his  offerings  with  his  local  express 
company,  and  then  fill  the  orders  ob- 
tained by  the  company. 

In  one  of  these  bulletins  prepared 
for  distributing  in  New  York  City,  is 
found,  in  addition  to  offerings  of  but- 
ter, eggs,  etc.,  this  item: 

"Direct  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  a 
choice  fresh  salmon,  cod,  or  chicken 
halibut  weighing  seven  to  nine  pounds, 
dressed,  carefully  packed  in  ice,  guar- 
anteed by  shippers  to  arrive  in  prime 
condition,  must  be  paid  for  in  ad- 
vance, express  prepaid,  $2." 


Are  You  Studying  Up-to-Date  Ideas,  Systematic  Farming 


System  With  Tools 

OFTEN  a  rancher  who  has  a  fine 
large  set  of  tools  is  a  mark  for 
the  whole  neighborhood.  Every- 
body borrows  them,  sometimes  bring- 
ing them  back  after  a  long  interval 
in  which  they  are  sadly  missed  by 
the  owner,  or  not  returning  them  at 
all. 

A  Visalia  rancher  has  hit  upon  a 
plan  that  will  not  only  remind  bor- 
rowers of  their  obligations  but  will 
also  remind  his  hired  men  and  him- 
self as  well  to  replace  every  tool  as 
soon  as  it  has  accomplished  its  imme- 
diate purpose.  He  painted  one  wall 
of  his  shed  white  and  on  this  he  hung 
all  his  smaller  tools.  Then  he  out- 
lined each  one  with  a  pencil  and 
blacked  in  the  exact  drawing  of  every 
implement.  He  then  had  some  slips 
of  paper  hung  on  the  wall  and  an 
anchored  pencil  alongside  of  it.  A  sign 
above  the  tool  rack  reads  "If  you  re- 
move one  of  these  tools  put  down 
your  name  and  date  of  removal  on  a 
slip  and  hang  it  on  the  nail  you  took 
the  tool  from. 

Not  only  does  this  provide  a  rec- 
ord of  tool  usage,  but  there  is  a 
psychological  effect  upon  the  man  who 
took  the  tool  when  there  is  a  picture 
in  his  mind,  as  there  is  bound  to  be, 
of  that  black  empty  space  which  rep- 
resents the  missing  tool. 


Wasting  Mauiure  by  Piling 

THE  results  of  many  tests  show 
that  it  takes  two  tons  of  fresh 
manure  to  make  one  ton  of 
rotted  manure.  They  also  show  that 
the  ton  of  rotted  manure  contains  no 
ife  nitrogen  and  potash,  and  but 
pound  more  of  phosphorus,  than 
one  ton  of  fresh  manure.  The  waste 
then  in  allowing  the  manure  to  lie 
and  rot  in  the  pile  is  practically  50 
per  cent. 

Light,  frequent,  even  applications 
of  manure  are  far  more  profitable 
than  infrequent,  heavy  applications, 
cording  to  experiment  station  tests. 
|By  spreading  the  manure  as  fresh 
possible,  the  rotting  process,  or  the 
ical  action,  can  take  place  on 
in  the  soil  and  the  soil  receive  all 
benefit  therefrom.  By  decompos- 
on  and  in  the  soil,  manure  gives 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  unites 
the  soil  waters  and  increases  its 
Giving  action  on  mineral  plant 
cods.  _  Pulverize  the  manure  and 
spread  it  evenly  and  you  will  fertilize 
evenly. 


Keep  a  Farm  Inventory 

MANY  farmers  keep  no  inven- 
tories of  their  property  and 
would  be  unable  to  tell  pre- 
cisely what  they  had  lost  in  case  it 
was  destroyed.  An  inventory  is  an 
itemized  list  of  all  pi'operty  connected 
with  the  farm  business,  with  its  value. 
It  will  of  course  vary  from  year  to 
year  so  it  is  necessary  to  take  an  in- 
ventory every  year.  The  amount  in- 
vested in  different  parts  of  the  busi- 
ness will  vary  as  stock  and  crops  are 
being  raised  and  sold  at  various  times. 
An  inventory  is  worth  many  times  the 
effort  it  requires  since  it  enables  one 
to  kiiow  the  amount  he  has  invested 
in  livestock,  buildings,  machinery, 
feed,  land,  etc.,  year  after  year. 

The  time  to  take  the  inventory  is 
largely  a  matter  of  choice  but  by  all 
means  it  should  be  taken  some  time 
between  January  1  and  May  1.  A 
tenant  may  want  to  take  his  at  the 
time  he  is  changing  farms  which  is 
generally  in  early  spring,  so  this 
would  doubtless  be  as  good  a  time  as 
any,  and  work  is  usually  slack  now. 


How  to  Save  Baling  Wire 

THEY  tell  the  story  of  an  eastern 
farm  hand  who  came  to  Califor- 
nia and  struck  a  farmer  for  a 
job.  The  farmer  gave  him  a  team, 
but  when  he  started  off  to  the  field, 
yelled  at  him,  "Say,  don't  you  know 
anything  about  farming?  Where  are 
you  going  without  taking  some  baling 
wire  along?" 

If  this  story  is  true,  the  California 
farmer  makes  more  use  of  wire  than 
the  easterner,  and  it  certainly  comes 
in  handy.  Soon  after  the  writer 
moved  on  a  place  last  spring  a  neigh- 
bor called  one  evening  and  as  he 
stumbled  along  in  the  dark,  said  "A 
man  could  tell  he  was  in  California 
by  the  way  he  runs  into  baling  wire 
all  over  a  place." 

One  thing  is  noticeable  about  the 
use  of  baling  wire  around  here.  As 
a  rule  it  is  thrown  down  near  the 
stack  and  by  the  time  it  is  used  it  is 
rusty,  brittle  and  weak.  By  putting 
it  under  shelter,  it  would  be  strong, 
pliable  and  easily  handled  when 
needed.— D.  J.  Whitney,  Exeter,  Cal. 


We  Want  New  Farming  Facts 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM  asks  you  to  send  in  little  stories  of  ex- 
periments you  have  made  in  farm  work  that  proved  of  value 
to  you,  and  also  accounts  of  unsuccessful  experiments  that 
would  6e  o  guide  for  others. 

We  want  Orchard  and  Farm  to  he  a  meeting  place  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  they  can  exchange  experi- 
ences and  profit  hy  such  exchange.  Practical  farmers  everywhere 
are  continually  devising  some  new  wrinkle  as  to  cultivation,  or 
irrigation,  or  fertilization,  as  well  as  schemes  as  to  livestock 
raising.  A  practical  farmer's  ingenuity  frequently  results  in  the 
production  of  an  idea  of  practice  as  valuaile  as  that  evolved  iy 
a  professor  of  agriculture. 

All  of  these  communications  will  6e  saved.  The  Vest  vHU  ie 
printed,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  a  committee  will  pass  upon  them. 
This  committee  will  6e  from  the  California  College  of  Agriculture, 
as  follows: 

John  W.  Gilmore,  Division  of  Farm  Management. 
Gordon  H.  True,  Division  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
C.  L.  Roadhouse,  Dairy  Industry  Division. 
J.  E.  Dougherty,  Poultry  Division. 
W.  L.  Howard,  Division  of  Pomology. 
Frederic  T.  Bioletti,  Division  of  Viticulture. 
Frank  Adams,  Irrigation  Division. 

H.  J.  Webber,  Director  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  River- 
side, Cal. 

The  communication  that  is  regarded  hy  the  committee  as  hav- 
ing proved  of  the  most  value  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of  $50.  The  one 
second  in  value  will  receive  a  prize  of  $25.  The  third  in  value  will 
receive  a  prize  of  $15.   The  fourth,  $10,  and  the  fifth  in  value,  $5. 

Write  to  Orchard  and  Farm  as  briefly  and  as  clearly  as  possible, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  mista}*e  as  to  your  meaning  about  the  orig- 
inal thing  you  have  developed  that  you  regard  as  having  been 
of  the  greatest  value  to  you  and  your  farm. 


Bull  in  Treadmill 

A BULL  is  a  very  strong  animal 
and  may  be  made  to  do  a  lot  of 
work,  especially  at  the  time 
when  we  want  to  conserve  all  our 
power.  By  using  a  treadmill,  a  bull 
can  be  made  to  run  a  washing  ma- 
chine, a  separator  or  a  wood  saw, 
pump  water  for  the  house  and  stock, 
and  numerous  other  things. 

State  Dairy  Agent  Burlow  of  Wy- 
oming has  compiled  a  table  which 
shows  the  power  a  bull  will  develop 
on  an  eight-foot  treadmill  with  one 
end  two  feet  higher  than  the  other 
and  walking  at  the  rate  of  two  miles 
per  hour. 
Weight  of  Animal.  H.  P. 

800  pounds  107 

1200  pounds  L60 

1600  pounds   .....2.13 

2000  pounds   •  2.66 

You  will  see  by  the  above  that  an 
animal  will  generate  more  power  than 
if  used  on  a  sweep,  and  without  over- 
working him. 


Barnyard  Apartments 

THERE  is  a  man  named  Ross  in 
Ripon,  Cal.,  who  has  built  what 
he  calls  barnyard  apartments. 
These  structures  were  suggested  by 
the  idea  of  the  modern  city  apartment 
house.  In  one  of  these  houses  Ross 
has  chickens,  rabbits  and  pigeons.  The 
structure  is  six  feet  long  and  six  feet 
high.  Up  under  the  peaked  roof  are 
the  pigeons.  Under  this  is  a  section 
one  and  one-half  feet  high  devoted 
to  rabbits  and  below  are  the  chickens. 

This  three-story  affair  conserves 
space  and  is  economical  to  build.  As 
most  rabbit  growers)  also  keep  chick- 
ens the  two  lines  naturally  fit  into 
each  other  in  these  apartments,  while 
the  pigeons,  though  a  negligible  fac- 
tor, may  also  be  kept  with  little  or 
no  expense  in  the  matter  of  building. 

On  a  very  small  farm  it  is  against 
space  conservation  to  have  outbuild- 
ings sprawl  over  the  place.  Mr.  Ross' 
idea  is  practical  en  any  little  chicken 
ranch. 


Make  Tenants  Use  Fertilizer 

ONE  great  objection  to  leasing 
land  for  farming  purposes  is 
that  a  tenant  is  likely  to  let  the 
soil  run  down  by  not  spreading  suf- 
ficient fertilizer  upon  it.  This  has  been 
the  case  with  Japanese-tenanted  land 
in  San  Joaquin  and  other  counties  of 
California. 

Tenants,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
declare  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
fertilize  soil  when  their  term  of  occu- 
pancy is  short.  They  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  give  the  landlord  so 
much  more  benefit  than  he  is  justly 
entitled  to.  An  equitable  procedure 
is  to  make  the  leases  for  longer  terms 
and  to  give  the  tenant  some  return  for 
his  expense  by  the  adoption  having  a 
clause  in  the  lease  something  like  this: 
Party  of  the  second  part  shall  apply 
ground  raw  rock  phosphate  at  the  rate 

of    lbs.  per  acre  (or  acid 

phosphate)  to  approximately  one-fifth 
of  the  cultivated  land  each  year,  each 
party  bearing  one-half  the  cost  of  ma- 
terial used.  He  shall  also  apply 
ground  limestone  (or  other  lime)  to 
fields  of  acid  soil  that  are  or  are  to 
be  seeded  to  alfalfa,  the  application  to 
be  made  in  such  amounts  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil  may  require,  each 
party  bearing  one-half  the  cost  of  the 
material.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
lease,  it  is  estimated  that  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  phosphate  and  lime  will 
continue  for  five  years,  and  the  first 
party  hereby  agrees  to  reimburse  sec- 
ond party  one-fifth  of  his  expense  for 
purchased  phosphate  and  lime  for 
each  year  he  has  received  no  benefit 
owing  to  the  termination  of  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  farm. 


Don't  Let  the  Work  Wear  You 

I WAS  much  interested  in  a  little 
article  in  Orchard  and  Farm 
about  a  Riverside  county  orange 
grower  whose  ranch  work  had  so 
gotten  upon  his  nerves  that  he  was 
prostrated  by  it.  Health  is  such  a 
good  asset  that  I  thought  I  would 
tell  you  how  I  keep  mine.  This  or- 
ange grower  of  which  you  write  lets 
his  hired  men  bother  him  too  much. 
He  has  not  time  to  plan  out  his  work, 
as  his  men  are  constantly,  running  to 
him  and  reporting  this  and  that  thing 
to  be  done  or  asking  questions,  most 
of  them  of  a  trivial  nature. 

My  plan  is  to  grasp  the  essentials 
— keep  them  in  view  all  the  time  and 
let  the  ranch,  in  a  way,  run  itself.  I 
believe  that  every  successful  business 
is  conducted  in  this  manner.  My 
men  are  so  trained  that  they  don't 
bother  me  very  much.  I  have  taught 
them  to  think  problems  out  for  them- 
selves and  to  see  them  through  to  a 
successful  solution. 

For  at  least  two  hours  a  day  I 
sit  in  my  little  office  on  the  ranch, 
with  a  sign  on  the  door,  "Glad  to  see 
you  at  two  o'clock,"  or  whatever  the 
hour  may  be.  In  this  way  I  have 
ample  time  to  work  out  my  schemes 
alone  and  with  perfect  equanimity, 
and  nobody  will  run  in  on  me  and 
disturb  me. — L.  B.  N.,  Anaheim,  Cal. 


Does  Your  Farm  Gate  Sag? 

NOTHING  is  more  bothersome 
than  a  sagging  farm  gate.  A 
Western  farmer,  looking  at  a 
roller  track  barn  door,  thought  the 
same  plan  might  be  applied  to  his 
outside  gate.  So  he  went  to  town 
and  bought  a  barn  door  roller  track 
and  a  long  piece  of  iron  for  it  to  run 
upon. .  The  gate  is  hung  in  a  frame 
about  16  feet  high,  to  allow  of  the 
passage  of  high  loads.  The  frame  is 
of  heavy  wood — angle  iron  "would  be 
better — and  the  posts  are  set  in  con- 
crete to  a  depth  of  three  feet.  The 
total  cost  of  the  material  was  $12,  and 
the  gate,  which  is  of  lyixS  redwood 
lumber,  was  hung  in  one  day. 

This  rancher  now  has  a  gate  that 
will  not  sag  and  through  which  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  pass,  as  it  can  be  opened 
very  easily. — R.  D.  Sanborn. 
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Let  in  the  Sheep 

By  Ralph  Davis, 
Livegtock  Writer  for  Orchard  and  Farm. 

THE  sheep  men  of  this  coast  want 
to  let  their  animals  in  upon  the 
lands  of  the  national  parks  and 
national  forest  reserves. 
Why  not? 

Many  of  them  are  permitted  to  do 
so  already.  Why  not  extend  the  num- 
ber in  these  war  times  so  that  these 
public  lands  shall  help  to  feed  the 
public? 

There  is  altogether  too  much  senti- 
ment about  sheep  grazing  in  the  na- 
tional parks.  Dear  Old  John  Muir 
started  it.  Muir  was  all  right  in  his 
day.  He  was  a  great  authority  on^ 
glaciers  and  on  botani9al  subjects,  but 
he  knew  very  little  about  sheep. 

According  to  Muir  sheep  were  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  forest  lover. 
They  chewed  up  the  bright  green 
grass  and  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape.  Well,  sheep  do  eat  grass, 
and  sometimes  brush,  but  thpy  do  not 
spoil  the  landscape.  Even  if  they  did, 
is  it  not  true,  as  George  Eliot  said, 
that  "Nature  Repairs  Her  Ravages?" 

In  a  single  season  all  the  destruc- 
tion done  by  sheep  to  any  one  of  the 
national  forests  will  be  repaired,  and 
I  verily  believe  that  the  landscape  will 
look  better  than  ever— a  little  trim- 
mer, perhaps,  but  less  devoid  of  un- 
derbrush— cleaner  and  neater  all 
around. 

War  Time  Pasturage 

Secretary  Houston  says  that  the 
capacity  of  the  national  forests  is 
already  fully  tested  by  the  livestock 
owners.  But  all  he  has  to  do  to  know 
the  truth  about  this  matter  is  to  go 
into  any  of  these  forests  and  look 
around  a  little.  He  will  find  when  he 
figures  it  all  up  that  there  are  less 
sheep  now  in  those  forests  than  ever 
before,  though  in  these  war  times 
there  should  be  more. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  livestock  men 
to  be  held  at  Davis,  Cal.,  on  April  8th 
to  10th  the  matter  of  further  utiliz- 
ing the  grass  in  the  national  parks  of 
California  will  come  up  for  considera- 
.  tion. 

Last  year  there  were  7,800,000  sheep 
and  goats  grazing  in  the  national 
forests.  There  should  have  been  over 
a  million.  This  year  there  should  be 
two  millions.  „„„ 
The  United  States  raised  1,200,000 
less  sheep  in  1917  than  in  1914.  Less 
sheep  in  a  year  when  we  are  at  war 
than  when  we  were  at  peace.  Can 
you  beat  this  for  economical  use  of 
our  grazing  lands? 

Must  Not  Sell  Permits 
The  forest  rangers  and  the  sheep 
men  have  too  many  points  of  conten- 
tion. They  should  get  together  as 
they  did  at  Oroville,  Cal.,  last  month 
and  talk  over  their  differences.  This 
discussion  would  promote  harmony 
and  there  would  be  found  less  to  fight 
over  when  the  sheep  were  on  govern- 
ment ranges. 

Secretary  Houston  is  right  about 
one  thing— he  has  been  notifying  all 
holders  of  permits  for  grazing  live- 
stock on  the  national  forests  that  the 
payment  of  any  bonus  or  allowance 
for  waiver  of  the  grazing  privilege  m 
connection  with  sales  of  livestock  or 
ranch  properties  will  be  cause  for  re- 
vocation of  the  permit. 

This  is  a  sort  of  graft  that  should 
be  punished  with  a  severe  penalty. 

But  I  feel  satisfied  that  if  Mr..Hous- 
ton  were  to  look  into  this  national 
forest  grazing  business  a  little  closer 
he  would  grant  more  permits.  The 
number  C9uld  safely  be  increased 
twenty-five  per  cent,  at  the  least,  and 
I  feel  pretty  positive  that  it  could  be 
doubled. 


How  to  Grow  Raspberries 

Methods  to  Produce  a  Profitable  Crop. 


A 


PRIL  is  a  favorable  time  to  set 
out  raspberry  bushes  and  to  get 
ready  to  grow  a  profitable  crop 
in  a  few  seasons.  Red  raspberries  do 
best  on  this  coast,  though  the  black 
and  purple  varieties  thrive  in  certain 
sections,  particularly  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

The  raspberry  plantation  should  be 
located  near  a  good  market  or  good 
shipping  point  if  it  is  to  be  most  prof- 
itable. The  roads  to  that  market  or 
shipping  point  should  be  such  that  the 
berries  will  not  be  injured  when 
hauled  over  them. 

How  and  Where  to  Plant 
The  same  thorough  preparation  of 
the  soil  should  be  given  for  a  rasp- 
Ijerry  plantation  as  for  corn  or  simi- 
lar crops.    For  the  best  results  the 


irrigation  need  not  be  so  frequent, 
and  the  soil  will  be  kept  in  better 
condition  than  without  such  tillage. 

Under  such  treatment  the  Surprise 
red  raspberry  will  produce  not  only 
a  good  second  crop  of  fruit  during 
the  late  summer  or  early  fall  in  some 
parts  of  California,  but  also  some 
fruit  almost  continuously  from  the 
first  nicking  in  the  spring  until  the 
late  autumn. 

Intercropping  Advisable 

In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  in- 
tensive cultivation  of  a  raspberry 
plantation  during  the  first  year  after 
setting,  other  crops  that  need  cultiva- 
tion durinp  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer months  may  be  grown  between 
the  rows.  Among  the  crops  best 
suited  to  this  use  are  the  tomato,  cab- 


IIow  RasDberrlM  Thrite  in  California 


Roast  ostrich  is  recommended  by 
an  Imperial  county  grower  as  a  good 
substitute  for  turkey  or  goose. 


plants  should  never  be  set  in  a  field 
which  has  just  been  in  sod,  but 
should  follow  some  hoed  crop. 

Land  which  produced  a  crop  of 
potatoes  the  previous  year  and  which 
has  later  jjeen  plowed  and  thoroughly 
pulv.erized  is  in  the  best  physical  con- 
dition for  setting  the  plants. 

Under  the  hill  system  of  culture  the 
plants  usually  are  set  about  S  feet 
apart  each  way.  This,  however,  allows 
the  use  of  1 -horse  cultivators  only. 
This  is  used  to  some  extent  in  New 
York  and  other  States  in  raising  red 
raspberries.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
requiring  less  handwork  in  keeping 
out  grass  and  weeds,  as  the  cultivator 
can  be  run  in  both  directions.  The 
berries  can  be  more  easily  harvested 
from  fields  under  this  system. 
Irrigation  of  Raspberries 

From  the  time  raspberry  plants  are 
set,  they  need  ar\  ample  supply  of 
moisture. 

In  the  semiarid  and  arid  regions  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  irrigation  should  be- 
gin almost  as  soon  after  the  rainy 
season  as  is  necessary  for  garden 
crops  and  should  be  continued  at  least 
until  after  the  picking  season  is  over. 
The  frequency  of  irrigation  will  de- 
pend upon  the  local  climate  the  soil 
type,  and  the  management  of  the  soil. 

In  Southern  California,  the  planta- 
tions should  be  irrigated  as  often  as 
every  week  during  the  fruiting  sea- 
son, and  about  once  in  two  or  three 
weeks  during  the  re.st  of  the  dry  sea- 
son. A  cultivator  should  be  run  be- 
tween the  rows  after  each  applica- 
tion of  water.   When  this  is  done  the 


bage,  cauliflower,  bean,  pea,  summer 
squash  and  potato. 

In  -the  sections  where  the  highest 
average  yields  of  r-d  raspberries  arc 
obtained,  often  6000  quarts  of  fruit 
per  acre  are  secured.  The  average  for 
the  whole  country,  however,  is  not 
more 'than  1500  quarts, 

In  the  sections  giving  the  highest 
yields,  a  deep  soil  furnisnes  a  uniform 
anW  ample  supply  of  moisture  at  all 
times.  To  secure  the  best  results, 
therefore,  the  grower  should,  by  till- 
age and  by  supplying  humus,  main- 
tain a  uniform  and  ample  moisture 
content  in  his  soil,  not  only  during 
the  growing  and  ripening  of  the  fruit 
but  also  while  the  canes  are  develop- 
ing- ,  , 

Some  growers  make  it  a  regular 
practice  each  year  to  mulch  their 
fields  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  with 
straw,  leaves,  or  green  hay. 


Gold  for  the  War 

By  Edwin  Markhant. 

Author  of  "The  Man  With  the  Hoe." 

HATEFUL  and  horrible  is  war; 
yet  our  nation  feels  that  there 
is  something  worse  than  war, 
and  she  is  pledged  to  help  to  make 
the  world  again  hospitable  to  freedom 
and  friendship. 

To  help  to  end  the  slaughter  and 
dishonor,  we  as  a  people  must  con- 
serve and  co-ordinate  all  our  energiei 
and  resources. 

Two-Handed  Charity 
The  hour  has  many  calls  upon  our 
generosity;  but  none  of  them  is  more 
urgent  than  the  call  to  help  that  great 
agency  of  Love  and  Action — the  Red 
Cross. 

In  this  great  organization  we  have 
a  religious,  a  Christ-like  order.  Reli- 
gion is  always  co-operative  and 
brotherly,  but  we  have  not  yet  made 
any  earnest  effort  fo  apply  the  co- 
operative and  brotherly  principle  to 
business.  We  have  tried  to  pers'inde 
the  individual  to  express  the  i  !  iln 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  we 
have  made  no  earnest  effort  to  urge 
society  to  express  the  ideals  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Five  minutes'  reading  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  will  convince  any 
alert  mind  that  we  are  yet  thousand* 
of  miles  from  a  Christian  civilization. 
To  speak  of  only  one  thing,  it  is  cer- 
tain t'.iat  in  a  Christian  civilization 
these  cruel  riches  we  see  standing  side 
by  side  with  these  cruel  poverties 
could  not  exist;  they  would  all  crum- 
ble and  vanish  away  in  the  fire  of  the 
social  passion  of  the  Christ. 

Liberality  of  ■  California 
In  my  "California  the  Wonderful" 
I  told  of  the  liberality  of  our  early 
pioneers  and  of  the  public  spirit  of 
our  citizens  of  today.  California  has 
always  led  in  every  generous  under- 
taking, and  now  that  our  own  boys 
are  moving  toward  the  battlcfront, 
California  will  be  eager  to  do  what 
she  can  for  the  courageous  ones  who 
are  giving  to  their  country  a 
measure  of  devotion.  _ 

She  will  give  her  gold  to  reinforce 
her  good  wishes  and  godspeed— give 
it  freely,  give  it  gladly. 

As  for  our  heroes  of  these  times, 
perhaps  these  lines  of  "Our  Deathless 
Dead"  may  be  reprinted  here  from 
my  second  book  of  verse: 
"How  shall   we  bonor  Ihcm,- 

now  ke<>p  tlieir  iiilehty  mpinorlPB  BllveT 
In  him  who  feels  their  passion  they  80^ 

vl  VG ! 

Flutter  their  souls  with  deeil,  and  all 
said! 

In  the  heroic  soul  their  souls  create 
Is  raised  remembrance  past  the  reach  ol 

fate. 

The  will  to  serve  and  hear. 
The  will  to  love  and  dare. 
kuii  take  for  Ood  nnprofltnWe  rlsk- 
These  thlnsa.  these  things  will  utter  praise 
and  pean. 

louder  than  lyric  thunders  Egcbylean; 
These  things  will  build  our  dead  unwastlnE 
obelisk." 


oor  death- 


Sal^e  Orchard  and  Farms  ^est  Articles 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM  suggests  that  its  readers  who  see  some 
particularly  interesting  articles  in  its  columns  should  chp  them 
out  and  file  them  away.  .      ,   •  ;/ 

Articles  of  intense  interest  relative  to  successful  experiments  in  an 
lines  of  husbandry  appear  in  this  publication.  For  purposes  of  ready 
reference,  some  of  our  readers  clip  these  articles  out,  and  m  the  course 
of  time  have  amassed  under  the  various  subdivisions  a  vast  fund  of 
information  of  the  utmost  value. 

If  they  trust  to  memory,  they  forget  the  issue  m  which  the  article 
appeared  and  to  find  it  have  to  search  through  many  coptes. 
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The  Curse  [of  California 

Our  Idle  Acres — How  to  Put  Them  Under  Tilth. 


Tulare  Tomatoes 

By  D.  G.  Whitney 

Of  Exeter,  Tulare  County,  Cat. 

WHATEVER  else  the  war  has 
done  in  other  lines,  it  has 
caused  a  great  shuffle  in  crop 
selection  and  planting.  Crops  that 
have  never  been  prominent  before  in 
certain  localities  are  being  planted  or 
urged  for  planting  in  order  to  supply 
the  war  demand.  Canning  tomatoes 
in  the  South  Central  San  Joaquin 
Valley  is  one  of  these  war  crops. 

Last  year  a  number  of  farmers,  of 
whom  the  writer  was  one,  were  in- 
duced to  plant  tomatoes  on  contracts 
with  canners  at  $10  a  ton. 

This  year  the  canneries  seem  to 
intend  to  go  at  it  harder  than  before 
and  are  rustling  contracts  at  $15  a 
ton,  by  which  means  they  are  inter- 
esting many  persons  that  were  not 
i   interested  last  season.    They  are  not 
likely  to  get  many  tomatoes  in  this 
I   immediate  vicinity,  even 'at  the  in- 
I  creased  price,  on  account  of  the  way 
the  crop  turned  out,  and  from  the 
,    questions   that'    have   come    to  the 
1  writer    by    prospeative    planters,  it 
i  might  be  well  for  him  to  state  a  few 
'  facts. 

Crop  Was  a  Fizzle. 

I  Tomato  production  on  a  big  scale 
i  may  prove  a  success  here  in  Tulare 
I  County,  but  after  seeing  results  last 
:  year  the  wisest  plan  for  a  prospective 
I  planter  would  appear  be  be  to  wait 
1  and  see  how  things  come  out  this 
season  before  risking  time  and  labor 
I  on  the  venture. 

I     Tomatoes  in  the  garden  have  usu- 
[  ally  been  very  heavy  producers  here, 
1  but  on  a  field  scale  they  were  as  a 
I  whole  a  fizzle,  commercially  and  oth- 
i  erwise.    Since  garden  tomatoes  did 
I  not  do  well  either,  it  may  have  been 
I  the  fault  of  the  season,  but  a  general 
I  failure  the  first  time  a  crop*  is  tried 
on  a  commercial  scale  provides  a  good 
reason  for  caution,  whatever  blame 
be  placed  on  the  season. 

There  were  three  plantings  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  last  year,  all  for- 
tunately rather  small.  One  planting 
of  two  acres  was  plowed  up  after  the 
second  picking  because  the  owner 
thought  he  would  gain  more  by  los- 
ing the  rest  of  the  crop  and  planting 
alfalfa  than  by  paying  for  pickmg  and 
shipping.  Even  then  he  gave  the 
crop  to  the  cannery  for  picking  them. 
Neither  of  the  others  did  very  much 
more  than  pay  picking  and  hauling  ex- 
penses. They  at  least  did  not  pay  for 
the  work  of  producing  the  crop.  One 
trouble  was  a  poor  setting  of  fruit 
until  very  late  in  the  season;  the  blos- 
soms fell  off  whether  the  vines  had 
much  water  or  little,  whether  they 
were  on  rich  soil  or  i,oor. 

Work  of  Tomato  Worm. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  excellent 
crop  finally  did  set,  a  large  portion  of 
which  did  not  mature  before  the  con- 
tract expired  and  frosts  killed  the 
vines  at  the  end  of  November.  If 
early  frosts  had  come  the  tomato 
crop  would  have  been  a  total  failure, 
so  the  season  had  its  good  side  too. 

The  thing  that  played  havoc  was 
the  tomato  worm,  or  tobacco  worm. 
[fThe   first   comers   were    big  green 
tifellows,  who  ate  quite  a  good  many 
Jeaves.    Later  on  damage  to  foliage 
iwas    much    less,    but    an  immense 
t  amount  of  the  fruit  was  ruined  by  the 
i  worms  entering  the  green  tomatoes 
'  right  after  hatching,  just  as  a  codling 
imoth  attacks  an  apple,  with  the  result 
Lithat  in  picking  a  man  would  grab  a 
Rnice  looking  tomato  in  his  hand  and 
ijfind  he  had  a  handful  of  soup  instead 
'  of  a  firm  fruit. 

(Continned  on  Face  19) 


A MEMBER  of  the  Orchard  and 
Farm  family  who  lives  at 
Selma,  Cal.,  writes: 
"In  these  days  when  men  are  look- 
ing for  land  to  cultivate  and  help  food 
production  why  are  you  not  sounding 
your  old  slogan,  'Unite  the  People  and 
Divide  the  Land?'  Your  paper  never 
did  anything  better  than  its  attacks 
upon  land  speculators,  nor  is  it  likely 
to.  Get  out  your  battle-axe  again  and 
sharpen  it  up,  Mr.  Editor." 

Another  subscriber,  who  lives  in 
Santa  Cruz,  writes: 

"The  owners  of  big  landholdings  who 
will  not  sell  on  reasonable  terms 
shotild  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  the 
government,  which  should  loan  money 
to  farmers  of  small  means  to  till  the 
lands  that  are  now  idle.  Uncle  Sam 
asks  us  to  raise  more  food,  but  he  does 
not  force  land  prices  down  so  that  this 
is  possible.  You  farm  editors  ought  to 
jump  in  and  do  something  about  it." 

Battle-Axe  Not  Rusting 

Now  anybody  who  thinks  that  Or- 
chard and  Farm  has  ceased  from  its 
aggressive  attitude  toward  the  land 
sharks  or  the  breakmg  up  of  big 
holdings,  is  wholly  mistaken.  Its 
campaign  begun  over  a  year  ago  has 
borne  good  fruit.  For  one  thing  it 
has  helped  to  put  10,000  acres  of  idle 
land  on  the  market — 6000  of  the  old 
Stanford  acres  near  Chico — in  the 
new  State  farm  settlement  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Australian  colonization 
system.  The  battle-axe,  far  from 
being  laid  away  to  rust,  is  always  out, 
and  It  is  as  keen  and  sharp  as  ever. 

What  Orchard  and  Farm  has  been 
^oing  of  late  has  not  been  by  way  of 
yelling  from  the  housetops.  It  has 
been  Dy  driving  away  at  the  big  men 
at  Washington,  cabinet  otiicers  and 
bureaucrats,  with  letters  that  were 
calculated  to  arouse  them  to  the  situa- 
tion that  confronts  us.  Pressure  is 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Farm 
Loan  Board  to  make  it  see  the  point 
and  get  busy  with  more  liberal  loans 
to  our  farmers. 

Alive  to  the  Situation 

Echoes  are  coming  back  to  us  in  the 
form  of  news  syndicate  articles  show- 
ing that  the  East  is  alive  to  Cajifor- 
nia's  situation.  Some  of  them  quote 
the  very  language  used  by  Orchard 
and  Farm  in  the  first  stages  of  its 
fight  against  the  big  landholder.  Here 
is  a  paraphrase  of  an  Orchard  and 
Farm  article,  or  rather  a  boiling-down 
of  its  statement  of  the  case,  quoted 
from  the  Fels  News  Service: 

"In  California  today  huge  tracts  of 
land  are  lying  idle  that  should  be 
highly  productive.  The  owners  will 
not  sell,  because  the  improvement  of 
neighboring  tracts  is  constantly  in- 
creasing the  value  of  these  idle  acres. 
They  will  not  even  sell  small  portions 
of  these  holdings,  for  fear  that  its  im- 
provement would  demonstrate  the 
land's  real  value  to  the  county 
a  sessor  and  result  in  an  increase  in 
the  assessed  valuation.    Large  tracts 


are  being  held  for  as  high  as  $500  an 
acre  and  yet  are  taxed  on  an  assessed 
valuation  as  low  as  $10  or  $25  an 
acre.  Yet  the  universal  cry  is  for  in- 
creased cultivation  and  more  food." 

In  its  letter  to  Commissioner  Quick 
Orchard  and  Farm  pointed  out  that 
there  were  over  350,000  idle  acres  in 
California  that  should  be  put  under 
immediate  tilth  and  he  told  how  to  do 
it — by  government  loans  to  small 
farmers  and  government  preparation 
of  the  land  for  them.  It  was  shown 
how  this  land  could  be  handl^  on 
very  short  notice  and  the  ranchers 
put  into  possession  of  it. 

This  constructive  work  of  Orchard 
and  Farm  was  better  than  howling 
away  at  the  land  speculators  who 
force  up  prices  and  better  than  de- 
nouncing the  big  landholders  with- 
out showing  how  they  might  be 
adequately  compensated  for  the  com- 
mandeering of  their  lands  for  food 
production. 

Orchard  and  Farm  is  in  receipt  of 
countless  letters  from  land-hungry 
people,  who  want  to  file  applications 
for  the  new  Stale  Farm  Settlement 
lands.  All  these  letters  are  referred 
to  Dr.  Elwood  Mead  of  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  at  Berkeley,  Cal., 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Farm  Set- 
tlement Board  and  who  from  the  first 
has  done  noble  work  on  this  project. 
All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
him. 

Dr.  Mead  has  been  asked  to  write 
an  article  for  Orchard  and  Farm,  set- 
ting forth  the  work  and  the  prospects 
of  this  splendid  enterprise.  He  has 
promised  to  do  so  as  soon  as  the  sur- 
vey of  the  farm  settlement  lapds  has 
been  done. 

Cheap  Land  in  Imperial  Valley 

The  Imperial  Valley  has  been  cited 
by  Orchard  and  Farm  as  an  example 
of  a  section  where  land  has  not  been 
held^too  high  and  where  it  is  available 
at  reasonable  prices  if  only  the  gov- 
ernment would  help  the  small  farmer 
with  a  loan  that  would  enable  him 
to  buy  a  ranch  and  to  erect  suitable 
buildings  upon  it  and  to  put  it  into  a 
cultivable  shape. 

There  never  has  been  and  there  is 
not  now  an  agency  in  California  more 
ready  and  willing  to  help  the  small 
farmer  or  the  land-hungry  man  than 
Orchard  and  Farm.  This  journal  is 
alive  to  his  interests  all  the  while  and 
is  keenly  alert  in  his  behalf.  It  is 
no  idle  boast  to  say  that  it  has  done 
more  to  stir  the  State  and  its  officials' 
to  their  sense  of  duty  in  this  matter 
than  has  any  other  journal,  and  it  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

The  curse  of  California  is  its  idle 
lands,  or  rather,  the  men  that  are 
responsible  for  their  being  idle.  The 
correspondent  quoted  at  the  top  of 
this  page  need  not  worry.  The  slogan 
of  this  paper  is  now,  as  it  has  been  of 
old,  "Unite  the  people  and  divide  the 
land!" 

But  to  this  it  adds  another  slogan: 
Break  up  the  big  holdings  and  let  the 
food-producers  in! 


Corn  in  California 

By  Hardy  W.  Campbell, 

The  Famous  Dry  Farmer  of  Nebranka. 

IN  regard  to  the  raising  of  corn 
in  Calitornia,  of  which  there  has 
been  so  much  discussion  of  late, 
i  wish  to  say  to  the  readers  of  Or- 
chard and  I*  arm  that  I  know  I  can 
grow  good  corn  and  plentiful  yields 
of  it  in  your  State. 

I  can  duplicate  in  California  what 
I  have  done  in  Nebraska  and  Colo- 
rado. In  several  cases  I  have  grown 
big  crops  of  corn  in  districts  where 
drought  or  other  adverse  conditions 
have  brought  the  yield  of  the  old- 
fashioned  tarmer  down  to  almost 
nothing. 

Is  my  system  a  secret?  No,  But 
the  old-school  farmer  won't  foltow 
it.  even  if  he  is  told  in  detail  just 
what  it  is.   He  must  be  shown. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ground  must 
be  properly  prepared,  and  you  have 
to  begin  early  to  prepare  it.  You 
must  plow  right,  you  must  disc  right, 
and  you  must  harrow  right,  and  you 
must  cultivate,  cultivate,  cultivate. 

Farmers  make  a  great  mistake  as 
to  seeding.  They  plant  four  kernels 
of  corn  in  a  hill.  I  plant  one.  The 
one  stalk  proceeding  trom  that  kernel 
will  produce  more  ears  and  larger 
ones  than  if  you  crowd  four  stalks 
into  the  hill. 

Remedy  for  Cool  Nights 

About  the  cool  nights  that  stunt 
the  corn:  I  plant  one  month  later' 
than  other  farmers  do,  and  the  spring 
cold  doesn't  get  a  chance  at  my  corn. 
Corn  planted  a  month  late  will  have 
few,  it  any,  worms  to  prey  upon  it, 
ancP  it  wiU  not  need  any  more  <^ater 
if  the  ground  is  properly  prepared. 

If  you  plant  and  cultivate  early  you' 
run  out  of  material  for  growth — nitro- 
gen and  other  elements — at  the  very 
time  the  ears  are  beginning  to  form, 
and  that  is  the  time  when  you  must 
do  your  most  effective  cultivation. 

'Ihe  great  thing  is  to  have  a  proper 
mulch  and  to  maintain  it — that  is,  you 
must  firm  your  under  soil  and  keep 
your  top  soil  particles  down  so  that 
they  range  in  size  from  that  of  a 
grass  seed  to  a  chestnut. 

Also  it  is  a  matter  of  tools.  P'ew 
California  farmers  use  the  right  kind. 
The  matter  of  a  harrow  tooth  seems 
a  small  atfair,  but  it  is  a  big  thing  in 
keeping  your  soil  in  right  condition. 
105  Bushels  to  Acre 

One  man  got  105  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre  by  following  my  system 
on  land  that  had  been  producing  less 
than  half  that  amount.  They  say  that 
Campbell  gets  his  big  results  by 
fallowing  and  planting  every  other 
year,  but  I  am  by  no  means  an  ad- 
vocate of  that  plan. 

And  you  needn't  talk  to  me  about 
wornout  soil.  I  have  contradicted 
absolutely  the  fallacy  that  big  yields 
of  corn  or  grain  necessarily  exhaust 
the  soil.  It  is  all  in  the  way  it  is 
handled.  I  produced  a  larger  crop 
of  wheat  from  a  field  that  had  been 
sown  successively  every  season  for 
thirty  years  than  was  produced  from 
a  field  right  alongside  of  it  that  had 
been  sown  for  only  eight  years. 


Let  Legumes  Work  for  You 

THE  farmer  who  grows  no  legume 
crop  misses  profits  every  year. 
Legumes  not  only  add  nitrogen 
to  the  soil  but  also  add  organic  mat- 
ter which  makes  the  soil  mellow,  eas- 
ily worked  and  friendly  to  plant  and 
bacterial  life. 

A  cover  crop  of  legumes  will 
largely  prevent  the  leaching  of 
soluble  nitrogen,  lime,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  which  are  likely  to 
be  lost  from  bare  land  during  the  fall, 
winter  and  spring. 


Will  the  Orchard  and  Farm  Family  Help? 

Send  a  Letter  to  Your  Congressman,  Like  This 

Hon.  

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  these  wa**  times  when  there  is  such  a  loud  cry  for  food  production 
there  are  in  California  over  350,000  acres  of  cultivable  land  lying  idle, 
most  of  it  held  in  large  tracts.  Please  introduce  a  bill  that  will  open  this 
land  up  to  settlement.  Also  please  sec  to  it  that  more  liberal  loans  are 
made  to  small  farmers  and  that  the  government  enables  them  to  cultivate 
land  and  erect  suitable  farm  buildings  upon  it. 

If  you  wish  particulars  as  to  how  this  may  be  done  write  to  Orchard 
and  Farm,  Los  Angeles,  whose  editor  will  supply  you  with  facts  and 
figures. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Address 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


System  in  Rabbit  Culture 

Boiled  Down  Facts  As  to  Keep  and  Feed 


Making  Beet  Syrup 

By  A.  J.  Williamson, 

Of  Colalla,  Idaho. 

THE  first  operation  in  beet  syrup 
making  is  to  dig,  top  and  wash 
the  beets.  They  should  be 
washed  clean,  for  if  the  soil  goes  with 
the  juice  into  th;.  evaporator  it  will 
settle  to  the  bottom  and  be  apt  to 
burn  and  taint  the  syrup. 

Strain  the  juice  at  some  convenient 
point  between  the  press  and  the  sup- 
ply barrel.  A  good  thing  for  this  pur- 
pose is  a  coflee  sack  washed  clean 
and  spread  over  the  barrel. 

The  pulping  may  be  done  in  various 
ways,  the  object  of  which  is  to  re- 
duce the  beets  to  as  fine  a  pulp  as 
possible  so  as  to  free  the  juice.  Op- 
erating on  a  small  scale,  an  ordinary 
cider  mill  will  do  to  grind  the  beets 
and  press  cut  the  juice;  or.  a  larger 
scale,  one  would  need  such  a  mill  and 
press  as  is  in  use  in  cider  works. 

Boiling  Down  the  Juice 

The  next  step  is  to  b  1  down  the 
juice.  This  may  be  done  in  a  vessel 
all  the  way  from  a  granite  dishpan  on 
the  kitchen  stove  to  an  evaporator 
twelve  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide; 
ciuite  a  considerable  amount  can  be 
handled  in  a  twenty-gallon  copper 
kettle.  1  would  avoid  a  black  iron 
kettle,  as  it  would  be  apt  to  make  a 
dark  colored  syrup. 

For  the  evaporator,  have  a  tinsmith 
take  a  piece  of  sheet  metal  four  feet 
wide  by  thirteen  feet  long  and  turn 
up  six  inches  on  each  side  and  the 
ends,  rolling  the  top  over  a  wire  for 
stiffening,  similar  to  the  way  they 
make  bread  pans.  Now  begin  at  one 
end  and  put  partitions  four  inches 
high,  attaching  the  first  to  one  side 
and  extending  it  across  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  other  side  of  the  evapo- 
rator pan.  The  second  partition  is 
atuched  to  the  opposite  side  from 
the  first  one,  and  so  on  across  the 
whole  length  of  the  pan,  the  parti- 
tions to  be  six  inches  apart  and  well 
soldered  to  the  pan.  Thus  the  juice 
running  from  the  supply  barrel  onto 
the  first  part  of  the  evaporator  pan 
travels  back  and  forth  until  it  reaches 
the  outlet  at  the  lower  end.  The  best 
metal  for  the  evaporator  pan,  of 
course,  is  block  tin  or  copper.  This 
is  expensive.  A  good  grade  of  galva- 
nized iron  will  do  very  well. 

Skimming  the  Syrup 
Mount  this  evaporator  pan  on  a 
brick  furnace,  the  walls  of  whicb 
should  be  about  two  feet  high  and  on 
a  down  grade  of  one  inch  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  end.  One  can  soon 
learn  how  to  work  to  make  the  syrup 
the  right  consistency.  If  the  current 
is  swift  and  makes  thin  syrup,  do  your 
skimming  against  the  current.  If  slow 
skim  with  the  current.  Also,  when 
the  fire  is  smart  skim  with  the  cur- 
rent and  when  low  skim  against  the 
current. 

The  door  or  stoke  hole  should  be 
well  constructed  so  as  to  regulate  the 
draft.  The  smokestack  should  be  an 
eight-inch  stove  pipe  or,  better  still, 
two  six-inch  stove  pipes  set  well  apart 
with  dampers  in  them. 

The  rocker  evaporator  is  simply 
the  evaporator  pan  mounted  on  rock- 
ers that  reach  the  ground;  it  is  thus 
designed  for  convenience  in  moving 
from  place  to  place.  To  close  in  the 
fireplace,  sheets  of  iron  are  stood  on 
edge  from  the  ground  up  to  the  pan. 

When  you  first  begin  to  cook  off, 
the  whole  length  of  the  pan  must 
necessarily  be  covered  with  fresh 
juice.  This  must  be  allowed  to  run 
at  the  outlet  and  put  back  in  the  evap- 
orator at  that  point  at  which  its  con- 
sistency belongs  until  the  product  be- 
comes a  syrup.   This  you  will  find  by 


SYSTEM  in  rabbit  culture  as  in 
anything  else,  pays  well.  Here 
are  some  boiled-down  facts  that 
should  be  pasted  in  your  scrapbook 
if  jou  are  a  rabbit  keeper; 

Housing — The  housing  of  the  rab- 
bit may  be  handled  like  the  modern 
filing  system,  tier  on  tier,  house  on 
house,  and  in  this  way  taking  up  but 
little  room. 

The  house  should  not  be  deeper 
than  an  arm's  length  so  that  a  man 
can  easily  reach  in.  This  will  be 
about  24  inches.  Each  doe  should 
have  a  house  5  to  6  feet  long  and  18 
to  24  inches  high,  according  to  her 
size. 

The  doe  requires  a  good  nest,  made 
either  by  a  partition  in  the  bouse, 
or  a  grocery  box,  with  a  hole  in  the 
end,  set  in  the  house. 

All  floors  should  slope. 

Period  of  Gestation — From  the 
time  of  breeding  to  the  time  of  litter- 
ing is  29  to  34  days,  30  days  perhaps 
being  the  average  period. 

The  fact  the  doe  can  produce  a 
litter  in  such  short  time  does  not 
mean  ten  or  more  litters  a  year  as 
the  ill  advised  enthusiast  may  think. 
Three,  and  at  most  four,  litters  a  year 
are  all  that  should  be  expected  cf  the 
doe. 

Nursing  Period — The  nursing  period 
should  not  be  less  than  six  weeks; 
for  the  heavy  races  eight  weeks,  and 
better,  ten  weeks.  A  good  way  to 
wean  the  litter  is  by  removing  a 
young  one  a  day,  at  the  same  time 
cutting  down  the  food  of  the  mother 
to  reduce  the  flow  of  milk. 

Feeding — The  rabbit  requires  two 
ounces  of  well  balanced  ration  per 
day  per  pound  of  liveweight;  e.  g., 
the  six  pound  rabbit  will  require  12 
ounces  of  food  containing  nitrogenous 
or  protein  matter,  nitrogen  free  mat- 
ter, and  fat  in  proper  proportions.  A 
ration  would  be:  hay,  3  ounces,  roots, 
8  ounces,  dry  concentrates,  1  ounc^ 

The  aim  of  feeding  is  to  keep  the 
animals  coming  on  steadily — growing 
and  fattening  at  the  same  time. 

Development — The  life  time  of  the 
rabbit  is  7  to  8  years.  The  medium 
sized  races  grow  very  little  after  six 
months.  The  young  fellows  of  the 
medium  sized  breeds  should  gain  3 
to  4  ounces  in  live  weight  a  week;  the 
giant  breeds  should  gain  7  to  9  ounces 
in  the  same  time. 

The  big  strain  comes  on  the  doe 
with  youngsters  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week  to  the  fourth  week,  and 
she  must  be  fed  liberally  of  concen- 
trated nutritious  foods. 

Fattening  for  Meat — At  the  end  of 
the  tenth  week  the  real  fattening 
should  be  started  and  this  should  be 
finished  in  three  weeks.  A  guide  for 
fattening  is: 

1st  week:  Feed  ^  pound  dry  sub- 
stance per  head; 

2d  week:  Feed  }i  pound  dry  sub- 
stance plus  one  ounce  or  more; 

3d  week:  Feed  1  pound  1  ounce  dry 
substance  per  day. 

Essentials  of  economical  gains  are 
quiet,  little  moving  about  and  plenty 
of  food. 

When  the  animals  are  used  to  each 
other  they  may  be  fattened  together 
in  a  pen,  otherwise  the  fattening  ani- 
mals should  have  separate  boxes. 

Food  for  the  Rabbit — For  develop- 
ing the  subject  of  feeding  rabbits,  the 
food  of  the  rabbit  may  be  classed 
roughly  as  green  feeds,  roughage, 
concentrates  and  mashes. 


taking  a  little  syrup  on  a  plate  and 
cooling  it. 

Preserving  the  Products 
If  you  should  scorch  a  batch,  save 
it.    It  makes  an  excellent  addition  to 
your  calf  or  pig  feed.    Also,  there 
should  be  some  provision  made  for 


Green  Feeds — The  rabbit  makes 
great  use  of  the  green  feeds — the 
grasses  mixed  with  grass  plot  herbage 
and  weeds,  it  is  easier  to  name  what 
the  rabbit  should  not  eat  rather  than 
what  it  should  eat. 

The  rabbit  should  not  be  fed  butter- 
cups, nightshades,  foliage  of  the 
potato,  meadow  horse  tails,  rhubarb, 
onions,  frosted  roots,  wilted  green 
fodder,  dirty,  dusty  feeds  (feeds  from 
dusty  roadsides).  It  should  be  re- 
membered some  of  the  feeds  liked  by 
the  rabbit,  e.  g.,  dandelion,  contain 
active  medicinal  substances  and  when 
fed  in  quantity  give  rise  to  serious 
disturbances. 

Alfalfa — One  of  the  best  feeds. 

Artichokes. 

Bindweed — Rabbits  are  very  fond 
of  bindweed,  but  they  must  not  eat 
too  much. 

Broccoli — May  be  fed  fairly  freely. 

Cabbage — Too  watery  and  should 
be  used  with  caution. 

Carrot — Best  obtainable  feed. 

Cauliflower  Leaves — Same  as  for 
cabbage. 

Celery — Animals  will  eat  only  small 
amount. 

Chicory — May  be  fed  fairly  freely. 

Clover — One  of  the  best  feeds. 

Coltsfoot — Excellent. 

Comfrey — This  plant  is  of  unusual 
usefulness.  A  patch  once  started  will 
last  twenty  years. 

Couch  Grass — Excellent. 

Dandelion — Rabbits  very  fond  of 
thei  danlelion,  but  when  fed  in  too 
large  quantities  it  produces  diarrhoea. 

Ensilage — Grasses,  clovers,  unripe 
grain,  beet  leaves,  weeds,  may  be 
made  into  a  valuable  ensilage  and  fed 
during  the  winter  months. 

Grasses — Rabbits  do  well  on  grasses 
during  May,  June,  July. 

Lettuce — Too  watery  and  should  be 
used  with  caution. 

Pea  Vines — Make  valuable  dry  feed. 

Potatoes — Baked  or  boiled,  but  not 
raw. 

Rutabaga — Fair  feed  for  winter. 

Shepherd's  Purse — Excellent. 

Swedes — Feed  November  to  Feb- 
ruary. ■ 

Vetches — Excellent  feed. 

There  is  a  variance  in  opinion  on 
feeding  green  feeds  wet  with  dew  or 
rain.    Better  take  no  chances. 

Roughage — Good  soft  hays  (espe- 
cially wild  hays)  play  an  important 
part  in  winter  feeding,  especially  hay 
cured  to  develop  the  pleasant  aroma. 

Oats  and  wheat  straws  are  very 
useful  feeds. 

Concentrates — Oats  are  very  useful 
in  feeding  rabbits,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  them  dust  free.  Barley 
and  corn  may  be  used  to  advantage. 

Mashes — Mashes  made  of  cooked 
potatoes,  wheat  and  rye  middlings, 
cracked  barley  with  water  and  a  little 
whole  milk  or  skimmed  milk,  make 
valuable  feeds  for  rabbits. 

Stale  bread  (free  from  mould) 
makes  good  feed. 

How  Often  Shall  Rabbits  Be  Fed? 
— Some  keepers  say  the  rabbit  should 
be  fed  three  times,  others  say  two 
times  a  day.  It  would  seem  to  be  not 
a  question  of  how  many  times,  rather 
a  question  of  what  food  and  how 
much  food  and  how  fed.  Hay  should 
be  available  all  the  time. 

The  youngsters  when  first  taken 
away  from  their  mother  should  be  fed 
4  to  6  times  a  day. 


drying  the  pulp.  It  makes  good  feed. 
Guard  against  the  pulp  freezing  be- 
fore it  is  thoroughly  dry. 

After  the  syrup  is  made  it  should 
be  put  at  once  into  air-tight  contain- 
ers to  prevent  fermentation.  It  may 
be  canned  or  put  into  kegs  or  barrels. 


Poetry  and  Hens 

By  Charles  Weeks, 

Famout  PovUryman  of  Palo  Alto,  Oal. 

A PLEASANT  country  home, 
hidden  by  a  growth  of  luxuri- 
ant vegetation,  should  be  the 
dream  of  all.  It  is  within  the  power 
of  almost  all  to  possess  this  garden 
home — a  paradise  on  earth,  a  little  hit 
of  heaven  all  your  own,  built  from 
the  sunshine,  earth  and  water.  Sun- 
shine, soil  and  water,  mixed  with  en- 
ergy, directed  by  knowledge,  will  pro- 
duce a  wonderland. 

Every  child  should  grow  up  m  a 
garden.  It  is  the  natural  heritage  of 
the  sons  of  men.  The  most  abund- 
ant, natural  life  on  earth  comes  from 
creating  from  the  soil.  All  the  gold 
in  the  world  will  not  buy  the  health, 
strength  and  peace  of  mind  of  the  man 
who  loves  his  garden. 

Our  schools  should  be  surrounded 
by  beautiful  gardens — gardens  tilled 
by  the  pupils  themselves,  so  that  a 
love  of  this  natural  way  of  living  may 
be  inherited.  Dry,  barren  school 
yards  are  a  disgrace  to  our  present 
state  of  civilization.  Every  school 
should  have  its  garden  teachers,  and 
every  luxury  that  grows  from  the  soil 
sh«uld  grace  the  grounds  so  near  our 
youth.  Production  from  the  soil  can 
be  made  an  interesting  game,  and 
how  far  reaching  it  is! 

Child  and  Garden 
Children  that  learn  to  love  flowers 
will  never  grow  to  be  bad  men  and 
women.  Boys  that  learn  to  grow 
flowers,  berries,  fruits  and  vegetables 
will  never  be  satisfied  with  a  meaner 
calling  in  after  life.  It  matters  not 
what  vocation  they  follow,  they  will 
always  have  the  ability  to  produce  a 
living  from  the  soil,  whatever  hap- 
pens. 

It  is  a  delight  to  grow  the  things 
that  are  set  before  you  at  your  own 
table.  When  you  eat  luscious  fruits 
grown  by  your  own  hands  you  have 
a  two-fold  pleasure.  Green  corn 
gathered  with  your  own  two  hands 
from  your  own  garden,  eaten  at  your 
own  table,  gives  a  satisfaction  not  to 
be  compared  with  any  other. 

A  rich  soil  is  the  first  essential  to 
rapid  plant  growth;  then  water  and 
sunlight.  Most  soils  can  be  made 
better  than  they  are  by  fertilizers. 
All  soils  that  are  cropped  continually 
need  to  be  replenished.  This  is  a 
serious  question  to  those  who  cul- 
tivate the  soil. 

Best  Place  for  Poultry 

Right  here  is  where  poultry  raising 
works  hand  in  hand  with  the  garden 
home.  Poultry  manure  is  the  richest 
of  fertilizers  and  when  mixed  with 
the  soil  and  well  watered,  will  pro- 
duce astonishing  results. 

Modern  methods  of  egg  farming, 
require  very  little  space.  The  home 
garden,  with  berries,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, makes  the  finest  combination 
with  laying  hens.  All  the  waste 
greens  can  be  fed  to  the  hens.  It 
sounds  like  a  fairy  story,  bat  it  is 
true. 

The  fertilizer  from  the  poultry 
houses  is  mixed  with  the  soil,  which 
produce  the  green  feed  that  makes 
the  eggs,  thus  making  an  endless 
round  with  an  ever-increasing  produc- 
tion from  the  soil.  The  more  greens 
raised  for  the  hens  on  a  given  plot  of 
ground,  the  greater  the  profit. 
Profits  From  Hens 

Far  from  the  noise,  uncertainty  and 
bad  air  of  the  restless  and  relentless 
city,  the  family  in  its  own  garden 
home  has  every  luxury  that  money 
can  buy,  and  many  that  money  can- 
not buy. 

The  profits  from  the  eggs  from  250 
well  bred  hens,  correctly  fed,  along 
(ContlBucd  on  Pace  M) 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


Good  Way  to  Pickle  Olives 

The  Fermentation  Treatment  of  the  Fruit. 


My  Colt  Venture 

By  D.  J.  Whitney, 

Of  Exeter,  Tulare  County,  Col. 

HERE  is  a  common  and  very 
false  statement:  "Every  farmer 
ought  to  have  a  team  of  good 
brood  mares,  for  he  can  do  his  work 
well  and  raise  in  addition  a  colt  or  so 
every  year."  This  sounds  well,  but  it 
is  bad  advice.  I  have  two  fine  colts, 
full  sisters,  and  speak  from  experi- 
ence. 

Nobody  has  any  right  to  raise  colts 
but  the  man  who  has  plenty  of  good 
cheap  pasture.  Even  then  he  can 
probably  do  far  better  raising  mules, 
and  probably  far  better  yet  raising 
beef  or  dairy  cattle. 

And  yet  the  horse  is  about  the  big- 
gest thing  in  farming.  A  man's  team 
IB  almost  constantly  with  him  on  a 
farm  and  mostly  they  do  the  work 
while  he  bosses  the  job. 

And  so  horses  are  very  important 
and  very  valuable.  Nobody  on  the 
job  can  ever  see  anything  but  what 
they  always  will  be  necessary  and  in- 
valuable on  a  farm.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  usual  production  is  greater 
than  the  demand  and  horses  can  be 
bought  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
raised.  We  have  today,  in  proof  of 
this  statement,  high  prices  for  every- 
thing except  horses,  and  there  is  a 
big  war  demand  for  horses  that 
should  force  up  prices  if  anything 
could,  but  horses  seem  to  have  a 
tough  job  to  hold  their  old  money 
value,  and  there  is  a  surplus  in  spite 
of  all.  It  is  partly  due  to  competition 
from  the  automobile,  motor  truck  and 
tractor  and  partly  to  the  fool  notion 
that  because  a  man  owns  a  nice 
mare,  he  might  as  well  raise  a  colt  as 
not. 

The  Right  Kind  of  Horse. 

The  only  kind  of  horse  worth  rais- 
ing, as  nearly  as  I  can  see,  is  the 
large,  sound,  strong,  big-boned  draft 
horse — not  the  general  purpose  farm 
horse,  so-called,  but  the  kind  a  man 
would  want  for  steady  work  at  heavy 
teaming.  The  locality  where  this  is 
written  is  one  where  fruit  and  stock 
country  join.  General  purpose  colts 
are  in  an  excess  of  a  plenty;  draft 
colts  fewer  than  scarce.  The  driving 
horse  is  out  of  it  altogether:  Automo- 
biles are  too  cheap  and  easily  oper- 
ated to  make  a  driving  horse  worth  its 
board.  Hay  prices  for  the  last  year  or 
•o  make  a  horse  eat  about  $100  worth 
of  feed  per  year  when  hay  alone  is  fed, 
and  life  is  too  short,  or  too  valuable, 
to  spend  half  a  day  in  making  a 
round  trip  to  town  on  urgent  business 
Vhcn  a  machine  will  do  the  trick  in 
an  hour. 

With  the  dropping  out  of  the  driv- 
horse,  the  medium-weight  horse 
t  is  supposed  to  do  for  road  work 
for  the  plow  is  going  out  too,  for 
automobile  has  made  horses 
und  here  valuable  for  heavy  pull- 
only,  and  that  means  that  large 
strong,  though  slow,  horses  are 
what  is  wanted,  and  doubtless  what  is 
true  h'ere  is  true  everywhere. 

Horse  Flesh  Versus  Beef. 

Say  that  a  man  has  pasture  for 
for  he  will  find  that  he  is  con- 
erable  of  a  fool  if  he  starts  to 
e  a  colt  without  plenty  of  pasture 
ilable  these  days,  the  best  way 
figure  possible  profit  and  loss  is  to 
pare  the  cost  of  colt  raising  with 
cost  of  producing  cows  or  steers, 
cattle  or  beef  cattle, 
begin  with,  he  pays  $15  for 
eding  the  mare  for  the  season,  or 
be  $20  to  insure.   When  the  colt 
(OwitlBiMd  on  Pace  82) 


THE  green  pickled  olives  of  com- 
merce usually  known  as  Queen 
olives  are  prepared  by  a  fermen- 
tation process.  This  fermentation 
produces  lactic  acid  which  gives  them 
their  peculiar  piqu!»ncy  and  helps  to 
preserve  them. 

Experiments  at  the  University  of 
California  have  shown  that  pickles 
practically  identical  in  character  and 
quality  with  the  imported  Queen 
olives  can  be  produced  in  California 
from  the  Sevillano  and  Mission  va- 
rieties. The  Manzanillo  can  be  pre- 
pared successfully  in  the  same  way. 

Other  experiments  have  shown  that 
this  pickling  process  can  be  applied 
successfully  to  ripe  olives,  at  least  to 
the  Ascolano  variety. 

It  has  been  shown  also  that  ripe 
olives,  pickled  in  the  usual  way,  or 
by  the  methods  described  here,  can  be 
given  the  piquant  quality  by  a  supple- 
mentary fermentation. 

Pickling  Green  Olives 
The  olives  are  pickled  after  they 


with  the  boiling  brine,  sealed,  and 
heated  at  212  degrees  Fahrenheit  for 
about  20  minutes. 

The  Ascolano  olive  gathered  just  as 
it  was  turning  cherry  red,  the  stage 
of  ripeness  considered  best  for  rioe 
olives,  was  pickled  by  the  fermenta- 
tion method  just  described. 

The  result  was  a  light  greenish 
yellow  pickle  with  white  flesh,  crisp, 
and  of  excellent  flavor. 

The  method  offers  a  simple  method 
of  producing  a  new  kind  of  pickled 
olive  that  might  be  preferred  to  either 
the  green  or  the  black. 

Olives  of  Black  Color 

Ripe  olives  which  have  been  pickled 
in  any  of  the  ordinary  ways  may  be 
subjected  to  a  fermentation  that  gives 
them  some  of  the  sprightliness  of  the 
green  olives  and  improves  them  to 
many  tastes. 

When  the  ripe  olives  have  been 
pickled  and  are  ready  to  can,  they 
are  placed  in  a  7  per  cent  brine  and 
allowed   to   ferment   in  exactly  the 


Assorting  Ollvea  for  Pickling 


have  reached  a  good  size,  but  before 
they  show  any  sign  of  coloring,  either 
red  or  yellow. 

They  are  placed  in  a  2  per  cent  lye 
(two  and  one-half  ounces  of  lye  per 
gallon  of  water)  and  left  until  the  lye 
reaches  the  pit.  The  lye  is  then  re- 
placed by  water  changed  twice  daily 
until  all  taste  of  lye  has  disappeared. 

They  are  then  placed  in  7  per  cent 
brine  (nine  ounces  of  salt  per  gallon 
of  water). 

All  these  operations  should  be 
carried  out  with  as  little  exposure  of 
the  fruit  to  the  air  as  possible. 

The  olives  are  kept  in  the  brine  in 
closed  receptacles  at  ordinary  room 
temperatures  until  fermentation  has 
developed  the  characteristic  flavor  and 
acidity. 

Time  of  Brining 

This  will  require  from  three  weeks 
to  several  months,  according  to  the 
temperature  and  to  the  amount  of 
flavor  desired. 

When  the  fermentation  has  reached 
the  desired  point,  the  brine  is  taken 
off,  strained,  or  filtered,  and  boiled. 
The  olives  are  rinsed  quickly  with 
water  and  then  •covered  with  the  hot 
brine.  They  may  be  kept  in  barrels, 
or  preserving  jars  without  further 
treatment. 

If  intended  for  shipment  or  to  be 
kept  for  a  long  time,  they  may  be 
placed  in  glass  preserving  jars  or 
lacquered  cans.   These  are  then  filled 


same  way  as  described  for  green 
olives. 

The  fermentation  bleaches  the 
olives  a  little,  but  they  can  be  dark- 
ened by  exposing  to  the  air  for  a  day 
or  two. 

They  may  be  packed  in  the  filtered 
and  boiled  brine  like  the  green  olives, 
but  the  best  results  are  obtained  by 
putting  them  in  lacquered  cans  or 
glass  jars  without  liquid. 

They  are  first  heated  with  boiling 
brine,  the  brine  poured  off,  and  then, 
after  sealing,  the  cans  are  sterilized 
30  minutes  and  the  jars  40  minutes  at 
212  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

At  present,  we  have  two  main  types 
of  pickled  olives:  That  represented 
by  the  green  Spanish  Queen  olives  and 
that  represented  by  the  Californian 
black  ripe  olives.  The  latter  is  more 
nutritious  and  wholesome,  while  the 
former  has  a  sprightliness  of  flavor 
relished  by  many. 

The  two  methods  of  pickling  ripe 
olives  by  fermentation  described  here 
combine  the  good  qualities  of  both 
types  and  avoid  their  defects. 

The  second  method  yields  a  black 
olive,  and  the  first,  one  which,  while 
equally  ripe  and  wholesome,  is  green 
or  whitish  in  color. 

The  first  is  simply  a  probable  im- 
provement of  our  present  type  of  ripe 
olives,  but  the  second  produces  an 
entirely  new  type. — F.  T.  Bioletti  and 
W.  V.  Cruess. 


Lumber  Is  High 

By  Burton  Hale 
8tati»tical  Writer  for  Orchard  and  Ftrm, 

THAT  little  jag   of   lumber  you 
bought  the  other  day— 2000  feet 
of  rough  pine  and  1500  feet  of 
rough  redwood — what  did  it  cost  you? 

Pretty  close  to  a  hundred  dollars, 
didn't  it? 

Did  you  sigh  a  little  as  you  paid 
the  bill,_  or  did  you  just  say,  "Well,  I 
guess  I'll  have  to  charge  that  up  to 
the  Kaiser.  He's  making  all  the  high 
prices  nowadays." 

Three  or  four  years  ago  you  could 
have  bought  5000  feet  or  more  of  the 
rough  stuff  for  what  that  3500  feet 
cost  you  now.  No  wonder  people  are 
not  building  many  houses  or  bams 
out  in  the  country  or  anywhere  else. 

Is  there  any  other  reason  for  the 
high  lumber  prices  besides  the  war? 

Yes.  Lumber  was  getting  pretty 
high  before  hades  broke  loose  in  Bel- 
gium. The  war  has  stiffened  the 
prices  of  every  kind  of  building  mate- 
rial, and  lumber  has  gone  up  with 
the  rest. 

But  it  shouldn't  be  charged  to  the 
war — not  altogether.  Ask  the  lum- 
ber manufacturers  and  they'll  tell  you 
they  have  to  pay  more  for  labor,  for 
transportation  and  for  everything  else 
that  goes  into  the  manufacture  and 
shipment  of  redwood  and  pine. 
Lumber  Profiteering 

What  they  won't  tell  you  is  that 
they  have  fixed  things  so  as  to  get 
bigger  prices  all  along  the  line.  The 
lumber  combine  isn't  losing  many 
points  in  its  business  these  days.  It 
represents  about  as  good  an  example 
of  profiteering  as  there  is  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

Read  this  report  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
and  you  will  see  that  the  war  doesn't 
cut  so  much  figure  in  lumber  prices, 
nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so  for  some  time 
to  come.  We  are  not  fighting  the 
Teutons  with  wooden  staves  nor  with 
wooden  guns.  Metal  is  the  material 
used  in  this  war,  and  naturally  it  has 
gone  away  up.  As  for  wood,  of 
course  it  is  going  into  a  good  many 
ships,  but — well,  read  the  report: 

"The  lumber  output  is  reported  as 
almost  80  per  cent  of  capacity,  with 
90  per  cent  of  the  mills  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  running.  It  is  reported 
that  shipbuilding  activities  have  not 
had  large  influence,  as  only  about  8 
per  cent  of  normal  output  goes  into 
this  use,  and  building  requirements  are 
light." 

Building  Must  Wait 

So  when  anybody  tells  you — retail 
man  or  wholesaler — that  the  war  has 
boosted  lumber  prices,  just  reply  that 
you  don't  take  much  stock  in  that 
story,  and  refer  him  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  report. 

Farmers  need  a  good  deal  of  lum- 
ber. They  want  it  for  sheds,  for  irri- 
gation systems,  for  chicken  houses, 
for  all  sorts  of  things.  Pipe  for  irri- 
gating, where  it  is  not  handy  to  build 
of  cement,  should  be  of  galvanized 
iron — but,  bless  you,  that  is  away  up 
above  the  means  of  most  ranchers. 
A  good  many  are  resorting  to  the  new 
wooden  pipes  and  find  them  cheaper 
and  quite  durable;  but,  take  it  ajl 
around,  lumber  for  most  purposes  is 
so  hiph  that  when  a  farmer  gets  a 
quotation  from  a  dealer  he  is  very 
likely  to  say  that  he  guesses  he'll  wait 
a  while  before  he  orders  that  few 
thousand  feet  he  wanted  for  the  stable 
or  the  henhouse. 

And  as  for  that  new  bungalow  that 
he  promised  Mary  he  would  build  for 
her  in  the  spring,  well,  it's  too  bad, 
but  Mary  will  have  to  put  up  with  the 
old  ranch  house  a  year  or  two  longer. 
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Style 
392 

Contains  5 
Big  Rooms 


Only 


$1172 


Buys  This 
Magnificent 

Pacific 
Ready-Cut 
Colonial 


Other  Styles  $33  to  $2 1 OO 

Fuciftc  Keady-Cut  Houses  are  built  bj  the  lareest 
niaDufactnreni  on  CoaNt.  You  bave  at*  hi^h  as  50 
per  cent.    We  ship  everywhere. 

l''uf>t,  accurate  power  machincH  do  all  the  cutting. 
Material  is  cut-to-ilt  in  our  immense  mills,  notched, 
murlied  and  numbered,  ail  ready  for  your  carpenter 
to  nail  together.    All  chance  of  miHtalies  eliminated. 

Prices  we  c|uote  include  everything — cut-to-size  sills. 
Joists,  girders,  etc.;  doors,  windows,  glass,  nails,  roof- 
ing, flooring,  paint,  hardware,  etc.  Lowest  freight 
cliarges. 

Complete  detailed  plans,  elevations  and  instmctions 
with  each  iiouse.    Kverything  sent  in  one  shipment. 

Finest  quality  lumber,  subject  to  your  Inspection. 

Your  carpenter  accomplishes  more  in  less  time. 

Several  weeks  usually  saved  in  erection, 

A%'e  purchase  lumber  in  cargo  quantities  at  forest 
cost. 

SEND  15c  FOR  COPY  OF  OUR  BIG  NEW  84- 
PAGE   ILLUSTRATED   BUNGALOW  BOOK 

Pacific  Portable  Const.  Co.,  Inc. 

1490  So.  Hill  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Come  and  inspect  our  12  sample  houses. 
Largint    house    exhibit    in  America. 


Ru4rCut  and  Fadotr  BulK 


I'se  a  high  grade,  fertiliser  and  malce  your  ranch  '\_f 

and  orchard  prodore  the  limit  while  prices  are  high.  ^r^^"^k  f 

Nothing  better  than  fish  tanliage.    I>rices  on  request.   

ROGERS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  1307  Baker- Detwiler  Building,  Los  Angeles 


For  Country  Road  Hauling 

OF  ALL  the  motor  trucks  offered  for  farm- 
ers' use,  the  International  should  be,  and 
we  believe  is,  the  most  satisfactory. 

This  Company  knows  the  country  —  roads,  farms, 
and  all.  Farmers  know  our  standards  of  quality  and  service. 
When  we  offer  a  motor  truck  for  farmers'  use,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  truck  will  do  the  work  expected  of  it  at  a  cost 
farmers  can  afford. 

The  International  Motor  Truck  is  built  for  carrying  capacity 
loads  on  country  roads.  It  gives  satisfactory  everyday 
service,  the  kind  that  farmers  must  have.  When  an  emer- 
gency comes —  a  tough  piece  of  road,  a  steep  hill,  a  rush  trip, 
a  bad  day —  the  International  has  the  reserve  power,  speed, 
and  endurance  to  carry  it  through. 

There  are  four  sizes  of  International  Motor  Trucks  — 1,500, 
2,000,  3,000  and  4,000  pounds  capacity,  with  bodies  suitable 
for  every  kind  of  hauling.  Chassis  prices  range  from  f  1,450 
to  $2,550  cash  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

If  you  know  our  local  dealer,  see  the  truck  in  his  show- 
room. If  not,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  get  full 
information  promptly. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(lacorpontt^ 

BilliiiK*,  Mont.        Crawford,  Neb.        Draver,  Colo.       H«len«.  Moot, 
lii  Anselec  C«L         Portland.  Ore.         S«h  Lake  Citr,  Uuh 
Saa  Francisco,  CaL        Spokane,  Wuk. 


Few  Cars  for  Fruit  Crop 

Deh^dralion  and  Evaporation  Must  Be  Resorted  To. 


THE  problem  of  what  we  shall 
do  with  our  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  this  year  is  looming  as  a 
big  and  pressing  one. 

Government  use  of  the  railroads  is 
going  to  put  thousands  of  freight  cars 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  farmer  and 
orchardist.    He  will  call  for  transpor- 
tation for  his  products  in  vain. 
It's  a  great  big  vital  question. 
What's  the  answer? 
Drying,  dehydration  and  evapora- 
tion. 

To  take  care  of  the  situation  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  enormous  plants 
are  being  erected  for  dehydrating 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  they  should 
be  built  forthwith  in  all  our  great  pro- 
ducing centers. 

When  you  take  the  water  out  of 
fruit  it  does  not  require  anywhere 
near  so  much  room  in  a  car,  there- 
fore less  cars  will  be  used  after  the 
dehydrators  and  evaporators  get 
through  with  their  work. 

An  enormous  tonnage  of  dried 
fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  or- 
dered for  the  army  and  navy.  Our 
allies  want  large  quantities,  too. 

The  railroad  people  are  greatly^  in- 
terested in  the  new  drying  enterprises 
and  are  encouraging  them  in  €very 
way  possible.  Mr.  W.  H.  Harris  of 
the  Great  Northern,  known  as  an 
evaporating  engineer,  recently  paid  a 
visit  to  the  office  of  Orchard  and 
Farm,  and  after  talking  over  the 
freight  situation  made  the  following 
statement  for  publication  in  this  pa- 
per: The  statement  is  very  technical, 
but  it  shows  what  science  has  been 
doing  in  the  way  of  improved  methods 
of  evaporation  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables: 

Big  Dehydrating  Plants 

"The  largest  dehydrating  plant  in 
the  world  is  at  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  and 
the  second  in  size  is  at  Salem,  Ore. 
The  city  of  Ashland,  Ore.,  is  now  con- 
sidering the  installation  of  a  near- 
essential  evaporation  plant  for  fruits 
and  the  utilization  of  the  natural  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  of  which  it  has  a  great 
quantity,  for  the  packing  of  the  fruit. 

"The  city  of  Ashland,  as  a  munici- 
pality, owns  and  operates  mineral 
springs  and  carbonic  acid  gas  pipe 
lines.  It  has  the  longest  carbonic 
acid  gas  pipe  line  in  the  world,  sorne 
seven  miles.  The  fire  alarm  whistle  is 
automatically  blown  by  the  gas  pres- 
sure of  the  line. 

"It  is  quite  probable  that  all  near- 
essential  evaporation  will  in  the  near 
future  be  carried  on  in  chambers  filled 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  thus  removing 
the  fermentative  water  of  the  products 
by  the  gas,  thus  carbonating  the  water 
carrying  the  essentials  and  finally 
packing  the  products  in  the  gas. 

"The  dried  prune  now  has  a  definite 
standing  in  table  economics  and  in  the 
immediate  future,  by  virtue  of  near- 
essential  evaporation  methods,  the 
prune  will  be  a  most  prized  and  con- 
stant food. 

Improved  Dehydration 

"It  is  looking  backward  to  attempt 
to  describe  the  stack  and  tunnel  dryer. 
It  was  a  prune  uplift,  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  Ever-fresh  and  near-fresh,  de- 
hydration, were  thought  suggestors 
and  Sun-Maid,  Nationalized  Raisin 
consumption. 

".Ml  of  the  foregoing  hyphenates 
did  not  suggest  an  essential,  but  they 
all  were  attention  arresters  and  led 
into  research  work,  which  resulted  in 
intelligent  dehydration,  which  is  the 
circulation  of  heated  air  over  the 
product  to  remove  the  fermentative 
water. 

"It  is  the  application  of  the  hori- 
zontal ray  of  heat,  rapidly  expelling 
from   the   dehydrating  chamber  the 
'  moisture-laden  air.    Dehydration  pro- 


duced a  superior  product  from  t\ <  ry 
point  of  view.  Dehydration  meih  ids 
were  an  efficient  water  remover,  liut 
not  a  conservator  of  fuel  nor  the  es- 
sentials of  the  products.  This  was 
quite  readily  realized  and  led  to  the 
process  now  known  as  near-essentiaL 
The  essential  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables is  that  portion  that  facilitates 
their  appropriation  by  the  human  i  'a- 
chine.  The  essentials  are  the  ar^  :in. 
the  oils,  the  salts,  the  acids,  all  of 
which  are  the  automobiles  of  be 
stomach  and  the  lubricants  oi  iie 
bowels. 

Preservation  in  Gas 

A  portion  of  these  essential-  are 
very  volatile,  some  become  chenn'  illy 
fixed  by  heat,  others  are  disnormalized 
by  heat.  However,  whatever  the  ac- 
tion, the  important  thing  is  to  retain 
them  in  the  cells  of  the  product,  -  if 
the  cell  structure  is  ruptured,  t'  re- 
tain the  content  on  the  sgrface  l.:  '.^ 
product — all  of  which  is  readily  ■  ne 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  produ  in 
its  own  heated  atmosphere;  that  ;  '  y 
condensing  the  water  removed  h\  e 
heated  air  and  then  repassini.;  lie 
same  atmosphere  over  and  over  lie 
product. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  e  i- 
tial  will  be  condensed  in  the  ■  r 
removed,  and  even  this  is  return.  lo 
thi  product  after  evaporation. 

The  evaporation  atp  ' 
comes  dense  with  the-  ' 
if  the  evaporated  prodn  .  i 
from  the  evaporating  chamber  n  a 
tight  chamber  of  carbonic  acid  s. 
when  the  temperature  of  the  pr.  1  i:t 
is  not  below  100  degrees  Fahrei  -  )t, 
the  entire  essential  of  the  pre  i  t 
will  be  cell-fixed  or  become  abs'  '  od 
by  the  mass.  There  is  no  escap.  ■.■■t 
any  of  the  essential,  as  the  car'  ic 
acid  gas  is  heavier  than  air  and  t  e- 
fore  there  can  be  no  oxygenic  a  n 
in  or  on  the  product.  Then  the  i  1- 
uct  can  be  packed  in  cartons  led 
with  the  gas,  and  as  it  is  a  very  v  nt 
preser\ative  no  change  can  take  i  e. 

Thtf  near-essential  method  of  '  ;  - 
oration  comprehends  the  conserv  n 
of  the  heats  formerly  expelled  ■  m 
the  evaporation  chamber.  The  cost 
of  fuel  is  only  about  one-half  .\nd 
again,  by  the  perfect  combustion  of 
the  fuel  used,  wood,  gas  or  oil  id 
by  the  oxidization  and  hydroni;  ion 
of  the  results  of  the  said  com  lete 
combustion  of  the  fuel  used,  the  entire 
heat  units  of  all  the  fuel  are  :  a  le 
available  and  are  conveyed  dir  tly 
into  the  evaporator  chamber  an  i  t be- 
come the  atmosphere  of  the  pr  ict 
to  be  evaporated.  There  are  no  m- 
ney  or  stack  losses;  this  has  ■  n 
made  possible  by  proper  furnace  tor 
wood,  by  the  treatment  of  the  i  ■  1- 
ucts  of  the  burning  of  gases,  ar  .  l-y 
the  perfection  of  generator  oil  tim- 
ers, which  turn  oil  to  gas  and  burn 
the  gas  to  a  finality. 

Result  of  Long  Research 

It  has  taken  some  years  of  research 
work  and  travel  to  find  the  several 
factors  than  now  can  be  and  arc  as- 
sembled to  make  possi'  '  • 
tial  evaporation.  Th'  * 
possible  the  conservatp 
tainers  and  transportation,  not  tu  nn  n- 
tion  the  value  to  the  human  el<  i  i<nt. 

The  proe-(  -  1  •  'o 
evaporate  ar 

rots  and  corn     ,  i  v  \. 
necessary  is  to  core  them,  thus  <r.  ^< 
ing  the  moisture  from  the  cenv  of 
the  product  via  the  ct  't 
through  the  skin  of  ' 
so  doing,  the  esscn''  '  ' 
are  induced  fron 
inner  portion  of  ; 

structure  is  less  liable  to  Lk  m*^ 
tured. 
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Complete  Cozy  5-Room  House 

Will  be  shipped  complete — cut-to-fit 
and  ready  to  erect —  3375 

This  price  Includes  Lumber,  Inside 
Finish,  Sash  and  Doors,  Screens,  Roof- 
ing, Paint,  Hardware,  Plumbing,  Elec- 
tric Fixtures  and  Wiring.  Bullt-ln  Bed, 
Sbades,  Cement  and  Plaster.  No  waste,  no 
extras  to  buy  because  all  the  material  you 
need  la  Included  In  the  price. 

O  need  to  pay  — oontalnlng  floor  plans 
hinh    n  p  ■  n  a  ■    nn       >nd  prices  of  comfortsblt 

nign  prices  on  ^j,^,^  f^^^  ,,2,  i, 
building  material.     jbowi  you  how  to  we 

_  ...»  M%  to  88  1-S%  on  bulld- 

Buy  direct  from  Ing  coits.  Sent  free  on 
k^.lx. rsouert.  Write  today,  oi 
headquarters.  and  see  us. 

All  materials  apecifled  are  of  the  very  best 
irrades  obtainable  in  their  respective  kinds. 
Bach  piece  is  inspected  before  It  Is  sent  to 
the  cutting  room,  and  experienced  men 
handle  the  cutting  and  the  loading,  so  It 
la  really  Inspected  three  times  before 
•hipping. 

California  Ready-Cut  Bungalow  Co. 

1908  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

BEFORE  YOU  SPEND 

ANOTHER  DOLLAR 

LEARN  WHAT  A  LARGE  DOL- 
LAR'S WORTH  YOUR  MONEY 
WILL  BUY  AT  BARKER 
BROS. 

Specializing  for  nearly  FORTY 
TEARS  on  the  Furnishing  of 
Better  Homes — Dealing  in  every- 
thing used  in  making  Better 
Homes,  insures  prices  which 
mean  UTMOST  POSSIBLE 
VALUES.  Send  a  postal  today, 
giving  a  hint  of  your  needs,  and 
receive  descriptive  matter,  cata- 
logues and  in  many  cases  actual 
photographs  of  the  things  you 
have  In  mind. 

Address  Mail  Order  Div.  No.  30. 


724-738  So.  Broadway, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


New  Wrinkles 

Reported  by  the  Orchard  and 
Farm  Family. 

My  Milk  Discovery 

DID  you  ever  notice  that  where 
drink  of  any  kind  is  handy  that 
all  kinds  of  animals,  including 
man,  will  drink  much  oftener  than 
where  it  is  rather  hard  to  get  at? 

This  sounds  like  retailing  a  per- 
fectly obvious  fact,  but  how  many 
dairymen  are  there  today  who  are  re- 
lying on  the  old-fashioned  system  of 
letting  their  cows  go  away  down  to 
the  corner  of  the  field  to  get  a  drink 
out  of  a  tank  or  trough  or  muddy 
pool?  This  invariably  results  in  a 
cow  getting  less  water  than  she 
should  have — perhaps  drinking  only 
about  SO  per  cent  of  what  she  would 
were  the  water  right  at  hand. 

I  studied  over  this  matter  for  some 
time  before  I  tried  the  experiment  of 
having  tanks  here  and  there  about  the 
field  and  also  giving  the  cows  plenty 
of  water  in  their  troughs  when  they 
came  up  at  night. 

One  cow  that  I  noticed  had  been 
giving  only  a  couple  of  quarts  of  milk 
a  day,  but  when  I  gave  her  all  the 
water  she  would  drink — had  it  handy 
for  her  all  the  time — her  milk  flow 
increased  over  one-third.  So  it  ran 
right  through  the  herd. 

I  set  to  work  to  plant  tanks  and 
troughs  wherever  the  cows  congre- 
gated under  the  trees  and  along  the 
fences.  Also  I  had  some  troughs 
made  near  the  barn  where  they  could 
get  the  water  by  lifting  the  lids  with 
their  noses. 

By  this  means  my  income  has  been 
increased  over  25  per  cent,  for  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  more  water  you  give  a 
cow  the  more  milk  you  will  get  from 
her.  I  would  recommend  this  system 
to  any  dairyman.  They  might  not  all 
do  as  well  as  I  did,  but  I  think  they 
would  find  that  it  would  pay  them 
handsomely  in  most  cases.  It  would 
cost  little  to  try  it,  anyway. — M.  A. 
Carruthers. 


Why  I  Use  a  Milking  Machine 

I WAS  very  much  opposed  to  the 
use  of  the  milking  machine  for 
my  dairy  at  first,  but  I  got  over 
my  prejudice  by  going  around  and 
making  close  inquiries  from  my  neigh- 
bors who  use  them  here  and  there  in 
that  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
where  I  live. 

Some  of  the  dairymen  who  didn't 
have  these  milkers  said  they  wouldn't 
use  them  on  any  account,  as  it  hurt 
the  cow  and  made  her  dry  up.  This 
is  all  nonsense,  as  I  found  after  I 
had  tried  a  machine  for  a  few  months. 
In  fact,  it  worked  just  the  other  way 
about.  I  got  more  milk  and  it  seemed 
to  extend  the  cow'c  lacteal  period. 
And  now  I  hear  that  Interested  Jap's 
Santa,  the  Jersey  that  holds  the  State 
record  for  her  breed,  produced  9052 
pounds  of  milk  and  588  pounds  of  but- 
ter fat  during  her  lactation  period  last 
year  and  was  milked  with  a  milking 
machine  three  times  a  day  all  the 
while. 

We  live  and  learn.  I  use  milking 
machines  altogether  now  and  wouldn't 
be  without  them.— R.  B.  S.,  Modesto, 
Cal. 


F6.  Co..   Dept.  62.  Manltowook.  Wli. 


Our  Community  Grinder 

I LIVE  in  a  California  region  of 
rather  small  ranches,  where  most 
of  the  people  keep  chickens  and 
give  them  green  feed  as  well  as  con- 
centrates, as  recommended  by  Charles 
Weeks  in  Orchard  and  Farm.  Feed 
grinders  of  any  consequence  are 
rather  expensive,  and  as  we  were  pay- 
ing out  quite  a  lot  of  money  for  this 
grinding,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  chip  in 
and  buy  a  community  grinder.   A  few 

(Continaed  on  Fage  14) 


Dusting  is  the  quick,  scientific  way  to  destroy 
pests.  Costs  less — accomplishes  most.  Where 
50  hours  and  the  services  of  three  men  were  re- 
quired to  spray  an  orchard  with  liquid — two 
men  dusted  the  same  orchard  with  thorough- 
ness in  eight  hours.  Our  Bean  Sulphuring  At- 
tachment will  throw  the  sulphur  into  the  vines 
eight  rows  at  a  trip.  One  man  with  a  team  can 
cover  40  acres  in  a  day.  Niagara  Sulphur  will 
destroy  Red  Spider  quickly,  effectively,  eco- 
nomically. Write  for  complete  information, 
prices,  testimonials,  etc.  There  is  a  Niagara 
Dusting  Machine  for  every  purpose.  Ask  about 
Niagara  Dusting  Sulphur. 

Western  Distributing  Agents 
F.  A.  Frazier 

325  13th  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Ford  Owners — Stop  Overheating 

The  Atlaa  Centrifugal  water  pump  forces  the  water 
through  the  water-jacket  and  radiator,  keeping 
your  engine  cool.  Increases  power — saves  oIL  Easy 
to  Install.  Price  $5.50.  Send  for  bcpoklet. 


ATLAS  MFG.  CO. 


739  N.  Main  St., 
LOS  ANGELES 


/coming  to  farmers  from  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  W«»t«rn  st{ 
'  Canada.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to  \v 
$30.  par  acra  and  raise  from  20  to  45  buahela  of  $2. 

whaaf  to  tha  aera  it's  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  offers  v  1 
in  her  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta    \  > 

160  Acre  Homesf  eads  Free  f  o  Settlers 

and  other  land  at  very  low  pricea.    Thousands  of  farmera  from  the 
U  S  or  their  sona  are  yearly  taking  advantage  of  this  erreat  oppor- 
ta'nity.    Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oata,  Barley  and  Flaa. 

MIxad  Farming  ia  fully  aa  profitable  an  industry  aa  prrain 
raising.    Good  schoole,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 
'  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 
ntaa  to  Sopt*  Immigration.  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

GILBERT  ROCHE 

S-S  Flrsl  St.,  Sheldon  Block 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Canadian  GovemmeDt  Affeot. 
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A  Distinguished  Line  of  Pianos 

In  "straight"  Pianos  we  carry  a  very  comprehensiv» 
line  ranging  in  price  from  $285  to  $3000 — each  "make"  hai 
been  selected  by  us  as  the  very  best  of  its  grade. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  $300  we  carry  the  Aldrich,  a 
good  dependable  piano  at  a  very  moderate  price — it  will 
Igive  the  purchaser  excellent  service. 

From  $375  to  $450  we  offer  the  Stroud,  Kurtzraann. 
jEraerson  and  Estey  Pianos — four  very  substantial  "makes" 
which  are  giving  a  lifetime  service  in  thousands  of  homes 
throughout  the  United  States. 

I  From  $450  to  $600  we  have  the  Krakauer,  A.  B.  Chase 
and  Weber — these  instruments  are  high  grade  instruments, 
in  fact  they  are  old  and  famous  makes. 
'  Then  at  $575  and  upward  there  is  the  Steinway,  the 
Standard  by  which  all  pianos  are  judged — To  have  a 
Steinway  is  to  have  the  Best. 

Bear  in  mind  we  will  arrange  convenient  terms  of  pay- 
ment on  any  Piano — even  the  Steinway. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our 
stores — or  write  us  asking  for  illus- 
trated catalogues  and  prices. 

We  are  dealers  in  Steinway  and  other  Piano*, 
J^nola   Pianos,  Aeolian   Player  Pianos,  etc. 


Sherman . Hay  &  Go* 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Streeta.  San  Francisco. 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland. 
Ninth  and  J  Streets,  Sacramento.  Merced  and  J  Streets,  Fresno. 

325  £X  Main  Street,  Stockton.  190-192  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose, 

stores  also  at  Reno,  Santa  Rosa,  Vallejo, 
Portland,     Seattle,     Tacoma,  Spokane. 


[Weiqhyour 
Culverts 

Get  What 
You  Pay  For 

E  SURE  that  your  culverts 
are  full  weight  —  full  gauge. 
Weigh  them.  Check  them  up 
with  the  diameter  and  weight  cards 
which  your  nearest  "Armco"  Iron  Culvert 
Manufacturer  will  gladly  furnish.  This  card 
tells  what  each  size  of  corrugated  pipe  should  weigh  per 
foot — Standard  weight.  You  are  only  doing  yourself  justice  in 
seeing  that  every  pipe  you  buy  conforms  to  these  standards. 

*ARMCOcoKoCULVERTS 

will  be  found  to  be  always  full  weight  and  full  gauge,  or  a 
little  heavier,  not  merely  on  the  end  sections  but  all  the 
way  through.  The  standards  they  must  meet  are  as 
definite  and  as  rigid  as  those  governing  the  quality  of  their 
material.  "Armco"  Iron  Culverts  are  the  ioo%  Culverts 
in  weight,  diameter,  quality,  strength  and  longevity.  They 
are  not  affected  by  frosts  or  spring  freshets.  Stand  up 
under  heavy  loads.  C£in  be  installed  quickly  and  by  un- 
skilled labor. 

Armco  Iron  Culvert  &  Flume  Manufacturers'  Association 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


By  George  A.  Coleman. 

IN  THE  average-sized  family,  there 
will  usually  be  found  one  person 
with  good,  steady  nerves,  who  is 
a  keen  observer,  a  gentle  mover,  and 
a  lover  of  live  things.  Let  this  one 
be  the  beekeeper. 

Bee  Smoker — A  standard  root,  or 
some  other  reliable  bee  smoker,  is  a 
necessity. 

Bee  Veil — The  best  is  one  made  of 
black  netting  (cotton  tulle),  with 
either  a  silk  or  black  wire  facing  in 
front  of  the  eyes;  made  with  a  rubber 
band  in  the  upper  end  to  fit  over  the 
crown  of  any  old  straw  hat,  with 
ample  skirts  and  a  rubber  band  also 
at  the  lower  end;  a  strong  cord  at 
either  corner,  tying  snugly  around  the 
waist,  long  enough  to  reach  around 
and  tie  in  front,  keeping  the  veil  from 
creeping  up  around  the  neck,  and 
the  bees  from  crawling  up  under, 
which  they  will  do  if  the  least  space 
is  left  open  around  the  bottom. 

Hive  tools  are  also  a  necessity.  A 
good,  strong,  wide-bladed  screwdriver 
will  answer  for  one,  but  the  special 
steel  hive  tool  here  illustrated  is  much 
better  and  will  be  found  to  be  the 
most  useful  tool  about  the  apiary;  a 
broad-bladed  glazier's  knife  will  be 
found  useful  in  scraping  hive  bodies, 
frames,  etc.  The  other  tools  illus- 
trated will  all  be  needed,  and  are 
usually  found  in  the  equipment  of 
any  well  regulated  ranch. 

Bee  Gloves — Are  provided  for  the 
timid,  but  will  soon  be  discarded  as 
too  clumsy  and  hot,  causing  more 
stings  than  they  prevent.  Learn  to 
handle  the  bees  with  your  sleeves 
rolled  up  to  the  elbow,  and  you  will 
receive  very  few  stings. 

How  to  Handle  Bees 
In  preparing  to  examine  a  colony 
of  bees,  first  light  up  your  smoker, 
using  rotten  oak  wood,  old  burlap 
sacking,  or  oiltd  waste  for  fuel;  some- 
thing to  make  a  good  blue  smoke,  not 
a  smudge,  the  object  of  smoke  being 
to  alarm  the  bees,  causing  them  to  fill 
themselves  with  honey,  in  which  con- 
dition they  are  easily  handled,  but  not 
to  suffocate  or  injure  them. 

Put  on  the  bee  veil  and  tie  down  the 
pantaloon  legs  (women  should  wear 
bloomers  or  overalls)  well  around 
the  ankle,  or  use  bicycle  clips. 

With  smoker  and  hive  tool  in  hand, 
approach  the  hive  from  the  windward 
and  back,  and  preferably  on  the  right 
side,  never  in  front;  give  a  few  puffs 
of  smoke  at  the  entrance  to  settle 
the  guards;  with  the  hive  tool  pry 
up  the  cover  and  super  cover  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch,  blow  in  a  few 
puffs  of  smoke,  wait  a  minute,  then 
carefully  remove  the  cover,  placing 
it  on  the  ground  at  the  back  of  the 
hive;  (after  a  little  practice  you  will 
use  it  turned  on  edge  as  a  seat)  give 
a  few  puffs  of  smoke  on  the  tops  of 
the  frames  to  dri>e  the  bees  down 
and  quiet  them,  and  then  hang  the 
smoker  on  the  front  edge  of  the  hive, 
where  it  will  be  handy  if  needed. 

With  your  hive  tool  begin  on  the 
frame  next  to  you  and  pry  it  loose 
at  each  end.  as  you  will  usually  find 
it  stuck  fast  with  oropolis  if  you  find 
that  abomination,  a  division  board, 
stuck  in  between  the  hive  wall  and 
the  frame,  take  it  out  and  do  not 
return  it. 
What  You  Will  Find  in  the  Hive 
The  first  frame  you  will  take  out 
you  will  find  nicely  drawn  out.  Re- 
move it  and  place  it  against  the  back 
of  the  hive  out  of  your  and  the  bees' 
way,  in  order  that  you  may  have 
room  to  work  with  the  other  frames. 


Now  look  out,  there  are  bees 
over  the  next  frame,  and  they  hav 
their   stings   ready   for  instant 
therefore  handle  carefully,  and  i 
drop  it!    Get  a  good,  firm  grip 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  on  eacli 
of  the  top  bar,  being  careful  nc 
crush  a  single  bee;  lift  up  the  fi 
very  slojttly,  never   mind   the  be* 
they  will  get  out  of  the  way;  if 
should  happen  to  get  a  sting,  d 
drop  the  comb;  hold  on  to  it,j 
quietly  remove  the  sting  with  a  sc., 
ing  motion  of  your  thumb  nail  so 
to  get  the  sting  out  without  squec 
ing  the  poison  sac  which  would  p 
more  poison  in  the  wound  and  mal 
it  hurt  worse. 

Then  go  on  with  your  work;  „ 
bees  will  sting  you  some  more  if  yc, 
don't.  You  will  find  the  bees  gather* 
on  the  upper  third  of  the  comb  stid 
ing  their  heads  into  the  honey  cell 
and  loading  up  on  it;  you  need  nt 
fear  their  stinging  while  they  are 
ing  this. 

Just  below  the  honey  circle  you  • 
see   a   circle   of   cells   filled  with  j 
brownish-yellow   sticky-looking  su 
stance — "the  bee  bread,"  or  food 
the  young  larvae.     Watch  and  yc 
will  see  a  worker  bee  with  a  mass 
this  pollen,  for  that  is  what  it  ivj 
the  hind  legs,  which  she  will  prese^ 
dump  into  one  of  these  cells.  I 
the  frame  up  to  the  light,  getting  i 
sun  right  into  the  cells  if  you  can. 

You  will  find  some  cells  with  wb 
looking  objects  of  various  sizes — tl 
larvae.  In  some  cells  you  may  fin 
white  objects  standing  on  end  in  tt 
bottom  of  the  cell;  ihese  are  the  cgr 
which  will  hatch  into  the  larvae, 
another  cell  you  will  find  a  tiny  wi 
larva  curled  up  at  the  bottom  in 
mass  of  milky  fluid— the  "Royal  Jelh 
— upon  which  all  larvae  are  fed  if 
the  first  three  days,  and  which  is 
substance  furnished  by  the  youl 
nurse  bees  from  certain  glands  in  tl 
head  in  combination  with  stomac 
secretions. 

Young  Bees— the  Queen 

Other  cells  you  will  find  cap. 
over,  which  look  very  opaque — 
transparent  like  capped-over  hom 
cells.  These  contain  the  pupal  cas' 
which  have  been  spun  by  the  Ian) 
and  in  which  they  change  to  the  adi 
bee  with  wings,  legs  and  antenni 

Now  look  over  the  comb  and  yi 
will  see  some  young  bees  ju 
emerged,  their  wings  all  crumpled  up 
yet.  It  will  take  them  about  thret 
days  to  get  to  work.  They  will  be 
nurse  bees  now  for  two  weeks,  'fl- 
ing the  larvae,  polishing  up  cell- 
doing  all  of  the  work  of  the  ;  - 
They  will  then  become  field 
gathering  nectar  and  pollen 
bringing  it  to  the  :hive,  a  wm 
which  they  will  continue  until 
drop  dead  on  some  return  trip  1 
down  with  honey;  well-behave;l 
healthy  bees  never  die  in  the  hiN 

In  going  over  the  frames,  one 
the  other,  methodically  exam 
them  and  placing  them  back  n 
hive  in  the  order  taken  out,  you 
-fliddenly  come  upon  the 
traveling  leisurely  over  the  coml 
amining  each  cell  carefully  to  f 
the  bees  have  properly  p'  i 
for  an  egg;  you  may  recogi 
her  long  pointed  abdomen,  .  i.  i' 
you  are  patient  and  quiet,  you  ia»f 
see  her  insert  into  a  cell  and  depOUt 
an  egg  at  the  bottom,  taking  aboot 
half  a  minute  for  the  whole  operation. 

If  it  is  during  the  spring,  or  br.  <>d- 
ing  season,  you  may  run  acros  <• 
or  more  very  large  cells  on  the  1 
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Gigantic  Rhubarb 


edge,  or  perhaps  on  the  side,  of  some 
frame — a  queer)  ce\l,  from  which  a 
virgin  queen  will  -hatch  if  it  is  left 
alone;  and  when  this  happens  ^he  bees 
will  swarm,  the  old  queen  going  off 
wi^th  the  swarm,  leaving  a  young 
queen  in  the  hive,  so  if  you  do  not 
want  them  to  swarm,  or  do  not  want 
increase,  carefully  remove  these  cells 
and  destroy  them  once  a  week  during 
the  breeding  season.  If  you  do  want 
increase,  take  out  a  frame  with  a  per- 
fect queen  cell  on  it,  allowing  the  bees 
to  remain  on  it,  and  another  frame 
filled  with  capped-over  brood,  also 
one  filled  with  honey  and  "bee  bread,'' 
and  put  them  in  one  side  of  the  new 
hive,  filling  the  balance  of  the  hive 
with  combs  or  frames  with  full  sheets 
of  foundation;  place  this  hive  on  a 
new  stand  at  some  distance  from  the 
old  hive  and  close  the  entrance  so 
only  a  few  bees  can  get  out  at  a  time. 

While  you  are  at  work  you  will 
probably  be  alarmed  by  a  loud  ouzzing 
and  several  big,  clumsy  bees  getting 
in  your  way  continually.  These  are 
the  drones  or  male  bees,  their  only 
function  being  to  mate  with  and  fertil- 
ize the  queen.  They  do  not  work  and 
the  nurse  bees  are  even  compelled  to 
feed  them,  since  their  tongues  are  cut* 
short  and  they  are  unable  to  feed 
themselves;  they  are  therefore  a  con- 
tinual drain  on  the  resources  of  the 
hive  and  the  bees  get  rid  of  them  as 
soon  as  possible  a/ter  their  function 
is  performed,  by  taking  them  out  of 
the  hive  and  dropping  them  where 
they  cannot  get  back. 

Cleaning  Hives  and  Frames 

In  the  first  examination  in  the 
spring  you  will  find  the  combs  all 
stuck  up  with  propolis,  honeycomb 
stuck  on  top  of  the  frames,  or  in  be- 
tween the  frames,  between  the  frames 
and  the  walls  of  the  hives,  and  some 
crosswise — if  you  have  used  only 
starters  in  the  brood  frames,  or  no 
foundation  at  all.  The  honeycomb 
or  burr-comb  as  it  is  called,  should 
all  be  removed  with  your  hive  tool,  or 
scraper,  a  covered  tin  can  being  pro- 
vided to  receive  it  as  you  take  it  out, 
keeping  the  can  covered  to  prevent 
"robbers"  from  getting  started.  The 
propolis  should  be  all  scraped  off  and 
thrown  away.  Also  clean  all  drop- 
pings from  the  bottom  of  the  hive. 
The  hive  should  be  put  into  first-class 
shape  for  the  spring  honey  flow  and 
easy  examination. 

Your  supers  should  have  all  been 
prepared  during  the  winter  when 
other  work  is  slack;  sections  and 
foundation  all  in,  ready  to  put  on  the 
hive.  Watch  the  bees  and  see  when 
they  have  settled  down  to  steady 
work,  which  you  will  be  able  to  rec- 
ognize by  the  way  they  come  and 
go  from  the  hive.  Take  a  look  at  the 
hive  once  in  a  while  and  when  you 
see  the  upper  part  of  the  brood  frames 
filled  with  nice,  ^white,  capped-over 
honey,  and  the  hive  running  over  with 
bees  put  on  your  supers,  the  e:rtract- 
ing  super  next  to  the  brood  frame  as 
the  bees  will  enter  this  more  readily 
than  the  comb  honey  super.  Examine 
the  super  once  in  a  while;  if  the 
n«ctar_  is  plentiful  you  will  soon  see 
them  in  the  first  one. 

Bee  Bread  and  Drones 

Now  if  you  are  working  for  the 
finest  white  Xomb  honey,  watch  when 
this  honey  appears  in  the  extracting 
super  and  replace  it  with  a  comb- 
honey  super,  placing  the  extracting 
super  on  top  of  all  the  comb-honey 
supers.    When  the  first  comb-honey 
uper  is  about  two-thirds  filled  with 
pped  sections,  raise  it  up  and  put 
empty  comb-honey  super  under  it 
ext  the  brood  chamber. 
Do  this  until  the  honey  flow  frc)m 
hich  you   wish  to  get   the  comb 
ney  is  about  over,  or  the  sections 
all  filled;  then  place  your  extract- 
super  next  the  brood  frame  and 
ve  it  to  feed  the  bees  during  the 
ter  or  to  build  them  up  on  in  the 
g- 


EVER-BEARING  Colossus  is  a 
new  strain  of  rhubarb  having 
the  same  general  characteristics 
as  the  winter  crimson  rhubarb,  ex- 
cepting that  it  grows  four  times  as 
large.  The  stems  often  weigh  one 
pound  and  a  quarter  each.  T.  B. 
Wagner  of  Pasadena  states  that  thir- 
ty pounds  of  rhubarb  have  been 
picked  at  one  time  from  a  single 
plant,  or  sixty  full  grown  stems  that 
weighed  thirty  pounds,  or  one-half 
pound  per  stem. 

The  new  variety  thrives  luxuriantly 
all  the  year  round.  To  get  the  best 
results,  apply  large  quantities  of  sta- 
ble manure  and  water  freely.  The 
seed  is  scarce  and  the  price  much 
higher  than  common  varieties.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  profitable 
variety  we  have  yet  offered.  This 
rhubarb  is  displayed  at  the  market 
places  in  apple  boxes,  and  the  boxes 
are  barely  long  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  large,  thick  stems  that  will 
average  one-half  pound  each,  often 
weighing  more  than  a  pound.  It  is 
remarkably  early,  bearing  large  stems 
the  entire  year. 

Transplant  rhubarb  at  any  time 
when  the  roots  are  large  enough.  It 
requires  a  rich,  sandy  loam,  well 
drained.  Never  flood  the  crown  nor 
bury  it  with  soil.  Therefore  plant  it 
on  ridges  or  on  the  sides  of  an  irri- 
gating ditch.  Set  the  roots  four  feet 
apart. 

Rhubarb  does  not  grow  well  in  the 
shade  of  large  trees.  In  fields,  plant 
the  roots  two  feet  apart,  in  rows,  and 
the  rows  four  feet  apart,  or  5400 
plants  to  the  acre,  any  time  of  the 
^p^ear. 

Soap  for  Insects 

SOAPS  of  most  kinds  are  of  value 
in  solution  as  washes  and  as 
sprays  in  the  control  of  certain 
noxious  insects.  Both  hard  and  soft 
soaps  are  employed,  and  so-called 
whale-oil  soaps,  usually  manufactured 
from  fish  oil,  are  of  great  value  and 
much  used.  Among  these  are  cresol 
soap  and  resin  fish-oil  soap.  Such 
soap  is  usually  prepared  by  dissolving 
1  pound  in  4  to  10  gallons  of  water. 
On  some  hardy  plants  a  solution  of  1 
pound  of  soap  to  2  gallons  of  water 
can  be  used,  but  this  strength  is  harm- 
ful to  delicate  plants  and  must  be 
used  with  caution.  The  best  strength 
for  o-dinary  plants  is  about  1  pound 
in  6  to  10  gallons  of  water,  applied 
as  a  spray.  It  is  of  most  value  against 
plant-lice,  minute  leaf-bugs,  leaf- 
hoppers,  and  thrips,  and  against  some 
forms  of  small  soft-bodied  and  sen- 
sitive insects  and  their  young.  Soaps 
possess  no  particular  advantage,  how- 
ever, over  nicotine  sulphate  or  kero- 
sene soap  emulsion,  but  are  easier  to 
prepare  than  the  latter. 

Neutral  soaps  of  the  castile  type  are 
much  used  on  plants  grown  under 
glass  and  as  a  means  of  checking  the 
ravages  of  plant  lice,  thrips,  red 
spiders,  and  some  other  forms  of 
small  insect  pests.  They  are  particu- 
larly valuable  against  many  insects 
which  obtain  their  food  by  suction. 


Valuable  Fig  Orchard 

ENEWBY  of  Reedley,  Fresno 
County,  CaV,  sold  his  fig  or- 
chard  of  forty  acres,  near  that 
town,  to  A.  S.  Spaulding  of  Los  An- 
geles for  $30,000.  This  orchard  long 
has  been  a  showplace  of  the  Reedley 
district.  At  one  time  it  had  a  mono- 
poly of  this  distinction,  but  in  recent 
years  it  has  been  only  one  of  many 
fig  orchards  there. 


George  C.  Roeding  says  that  Fresno 
must  wake  up  and  teach  the  world 
that  "here  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  Golden  State  there  is  an  empire 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  man  with 
the  dollar." 


OlSSTON 

SAWS  AND  TOOLS 

You  need  a  Disston  Hand -Saw 

A  good  farmer  has  to  be  a  good  carpenter.  A 
good  carpenter  must  have  good  tools.  You  need  a 
good  hand-saw  as  much  as  you  need  a  good  plow. 
You  will  make  no  mistake  if  you  buy  a  Disston 
hand-saw.  It  is  the  choice  of  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  all  carpenters.  We  have  been  making 
Disston  hand-saws  for  78  years,  and  have  guar- 
anteed every  one  of  them  perfect  in  material  and 
workmanship. 

Unless  you  are  familiar  with  the  smooth-cutting 
action  of  the  well-tempered  Disston  blade,  we 
urge  you  to  go  to  any  progressive  hardware 
dealer  in  your  vicinity,  and  saw  through  a  board 
with  a  Disston. 

Notice  how  the  Disston  saw  "hangs."  How  per- 
fectly its  seasoned  handle  fits  your  hand.  How  its 
correctly  set  and  filed  teeth  cut  through  the  wood. 
Until  you  have  sawed  with  a  Disston  hand-saw, 
you  will  never  understand  what  real  satisfaction 
there  can  be  in  driving  a  saw. 

Send  for  the  Free  Book  "Disston  Saws  and  Tools  for  the  Farm" 
and  learn  how  to  select  and  care  for  Disston  saws  and  tools.  They 
are  sold  by  all  progressive  hardware  dealers  the  world  over. 

Henry  Diiston  &  Sons,  Incorporated,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Works:  Toronto,  Canada 
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Dipped  F„,  Pressure 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


TESTED  and  GUARANTEED. 
Main  and  Howard  Stt.,  San  Francisco 


GROZ-IT 

Highly  Concentrated 


Pulverized  Sheep  and  Cattle  Manure 

IN  BAGS 

All  Kinds  of  Manure  in  BULK  CARLOADS 

CALL  OR  WRITE 

PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTIUZER  CO. 

429  DAVIS  STREET 


Kearny  1542  op  1543. 


San  Francisco. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


A  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Says 
Concerning  Electric  Motors 
on  His  Farm 

"A  one-horse  power  motor  is  located  in  the  spring 
house  for  separating  milk,  churning  butter,  turning  a 
grinding  stone,  etc. 

"In  the  house,  my  wife  has  a  %- 
horse  powxr  motor  for  running  a 
washing  machine.  This  motor  can 
be  attached  to  any  lamp  socket. 

"In  the  barn  a  15-horse  power 
motor  mounted  on  a  little  truck 
may  be  moved  to  any  part  of  the 
barn  or  barnyard  for  grinding 
feed,  baling  hay  and  threshing 
grain.  By  extending  the  cable  we  have  used  this 
motor  400  feet  from  the  barn." 

This  letter  suggests  equally  profitable  installations 

around  your  house  and 
barns.  The  General  Elec- 
tric Company  manufac- 
tures all  sizes  of  electric 
motors  for  farm  use.  In- 
formation will  be  gladly 
furnished  by  your  lighting 
company  or  our  nearest 
motor  agency. 

General  Electric  Company 


Los  Angeles  Office ; 
Corporation  Bldg. 


San  Francisco  Office 
Rialto  Bldg. 


6592 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer  by 
running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market  Page — only  3c  per  word  per 
issue.    All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by  the  23rd  of  the  month. 


Kerodox  Burner 

Kerosene  Without  Carbon 
Troubles 

Turn  Your  COAL  Stove  Into 
a  GAS  Rans:e 

No  Pipes  to  Run — No  Tools  Needed. 
No  Plumbers'  Bills  to  Pay. 

The  Cleanest,  Cheapest  Fuel  in 
Existence. 
Positively  Smokeless  and  Odorless. 
Absolutely  safe  and  non-explosive. 
Nothing  to  wear  out  or  need  replacing. 
Does  not  increase  your  insurance  rate. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Pacific  Kerodox  Burner  Co. 

507  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Are  Your  Trees  Hungry? 

Well-Fed  Orchards  Are  the  Pacing  Onci, 
By  W.  R.  MitcheU, 


VERY  simple  plants  have  very 
short  life  cycles. 
From  a  single  green  plant  cell 
as  an  individual  plant  to  a  full  grown 
orange  and  walnut  tree  is  a  long 
range  of  plant  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Our  little  non-green  yeast  plants 
and  bacteria  are  dependents  and 
readily  illustrate  an  important  state- 
ment in  biology — "cells,  tissues,  or- 
gans or  powers,  we  do  not  use,  we 
^buse,  we  lose." 

Most  of  our  lowly  plants  living  and 
maturing  in  one  year,  we  speak  of  as 
annuals;  those  in  which  it  takes  two 
years  to  mature  seed,  as  turnips  and 
carrots,  are  biennials;  and  all  shrubs 
and  trees  are  perennials. 

In  the  life  cycle  and  decay  of  herbs 
important  food  values  as  humus  are 
readily  obtained. 

Decaying  plants  and  animals  in  the 
soil  enrich  it  for  the  living  herbs,, 
shrubs  and  trees.  To  feed  our  orange, 
walnut  and  other  desirable  orchards 
the  proper  organic  foods  as  soil 
humus  is  very  important;  our  tree 
"slaves"  are  often  hungry  and  they 
cannot  migrate,  so  if  adaptation  is  not 
possible,  they  die. 

Malnutrition  in  trees  is  observable 
to  a  good  plant  physiologist  who 
knows  how  to  interpret  the  symptoms 
and  the  wisdom  of  diagnosis  precedes 
the  endeavor  to  apply  the  necessity 
remedy. 

Starvation  of  plants  and  animals,  in- 
cluding people,  ought  to  be  and 
be  prevented;  "balanced  rations  for 
efTiciency"  is  a  fine  problem  for  m- 
telligent  practice.  Are  many  of  our 
valuable  trees  properly  fed?  Let  us 
give  more  attention  to  the  roots,  for 
roots  as  well  as  shoots  must  be  con- 
sidered for  successful  plant  growth. 

Fruits  and  seeds  in  reproducing 
other  plants,  are  also  important  for 
animal  foods.  These  facts  make  many 
plants  very  valuable.  We  can  feed 
them  better  and  appropriate  many 
herb  cover  crops  for  humus.  Are  we 
wise  when  such  knowledge  is  not  used 
to  the  advantage  of  food  production  ? 
Well  fed  trees  often  make  large  prof- 
its   Soil  fertility,  crop  rotation,  drain- 


age, irrigation  and  cultivation  are  in. 
portant  factors. 

Nutrition  and  reproduction  a: 
fundamental  in  the  life  history  ! 
plants  and  animals,  and  a  satisfied  Iiu- 
cycle  is  an  interesting  observation 
Seed  production  is  a  climax  of  plant 
attainment,  seeds  and  fruits  c  : 
structed  for  "long  distance  frf  >  . 
home"  distribution  and  succes'^i  :l 
planting  for  healthful  new  offspring  i- 
of  interest  to  students  of  plants. 

Adaptations  and  successful  migr  i 
tions   are   now   attracting  attentmn 
Care  of  and  provision  for  offspring 
both  plants  and  animals  are  attra 
live  and  really  humanizing  subject'^  n 
biological  study. 

Only  big  folks  have  true  sympatn;. 
for  the  underfed  and  misfits,  among 
our  cultivated  plants  and  domesticated 
animals.   Our  fine  trees  have  certainly 
responded -to  our  kindliness;  what  f  - 
fruits  as  apples,  peaches,  oranges  a  1 
others  have  repaid  us.    How  anxii 
some  of  us  are  for  the  welfare  of  <  r 
orchards    as    to    their    pests;  c. 
antiseptic  tree  surgery  is  practiced 

Surely  we  will  not  neglect  to  g 
more  attention  to  some  of  our  unH. 
fed  fine  orchards. 

We  will  soon  "tile  drain  our  la  i 
for  subirrigation,  subfertilization  a  I 
subacration"  and  the  root  systems 
our  trees  will  be  more  favorably  lo- 
cated. 

Our  surface  irrigated  orchards  nave 
surface  soil  root  systems  and  wl 
the  proper  subdrainage  with  tile  i'^ 
practice    as    well    as  subirrigat 
through  the  same  tile  the  root  s; 
terns  will  get  their  soil  foods  from 
below. 

Deep  farming  must  become  more 
common.  The  tap  roots  are  important 
for  deep,  new  soil  foods,  earthworms 
and  deep  rooted  plants  have  mn.  li 
importance  in  future  soil  fertility 

Green  manure  completely  plo\  1 
under  to  five  or  six  inches  maki 
fine  sponge  for  holding  water  and  - 
farming   practice    becomes  effect 
Subfertilization   and  subacration 
easily  accomplished  through  the  sa-  • 
tile  and  we  may  yet  sec  more  w-  ! 
fed  orchards. 


How  I  Drain  Wet  Spots 


WET  spots  are  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  owners  of 
farms  because  wet  ground  is 
useless  and  frequently  interferes  with 
plowing,  cultivating  and  other  farm 
work. 

I  recently  tried  an  experiment  in 
drainage  on  my  farm.  There  was  a 
place  where  the  watei"  stood  con- 
tinuously. It  was  deeper  in  spring 
after  the  snow  had  thawed  and  after 
heavy  rains  than  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year,  but  it  was  never  altogether 
dry. 

I  bored  a  hole  with  a  four-inch  soil 
auger,  carefully  noting  the  type  of  soil 
that  came  off  the  spirals.  After  get- 
ling  down  about  eight  feet,  I  discov- 
ered that  I  had  come  to  a  layer  of 
sand.  That  was  what  I  was  looking 
for  because  this  method  of  drainage 
will  not  work  unless  a  stratum  of 
sand  or  gravel  can  be  found  at  a 
depth  that  can  be  reached  with  an 

In  the  bore  hole,  I  placed  six  pounds 
of  dynamite  which  was  not  tamped 
in.  The  shot  broke  up  the  hardpan 
between  the  surface  and  the  layer  of 
sand  and  notwithstanding  it  has  now 
been  over  a  year  since  the  blasting 
was  done,  no  water  has  stood  on  this 

spot  since.  -wt.  i 

It  happened  to  be  a  type  of  soil  that 
would  not  run  together  readily  after 
being  broken  up.    If  it  had  been  one 


of  the  sticky  clay  types,  it  would  In 
been  necessary  to  fill  the  hole  ti 
was  blasted  out  with  gravel,  cindi 
broken  stone  or  some  similar  mate- 
rial to  keep  the  drain  open. — F.  E.  C. 

New  Wrinkles 
(Continned  rf-om  Pose  II) 

of  uS  had  small  machines  of  very  1 
ited  capacity,  but  the  one  we  select  : 
after  looking  them  all  over,  was  i 
good  size  and  would  turn  out  eno  n  a 
feed  in  a  day  to  suj 

We  have  our  ni 
going  now,  operated  n..  i  .  .  ;  ■  n  n .. . 
it  has  greatly  reduced    our    grc  1 
feed  expense. 

In  these  days  of  hiali-priced  i 
chinery,  would  it  not  be  well  for  m  ' 
ranchers  to  club  together  in 
more  than  is  done  at  p^e^< 
course,  it  would  not  be  a  g 
for  a  large  ranch,  but  for  a  numb,  i 
small  ones  it  might  be  just  the  tli 
Why  not  have  a  community  tract  . 
a  community  separator  and  a  <" 
munity  hay  baler?    The  onlv  ti  - 
against  the  idea  is  that  all  i' 
bers  of  the  club  that  had  b. 
machine  might  want  to  ' 
same  time.    But  they  ■ 
alternate  their  work  so  i.        .  .ouid 
get  an  opportunity  to  use  the  raachiD 
in  rotation  without  loss  of  time- 
A.  J.  B. 
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ORCHARD    AND    FARM  is 


More  Brains  than  Metal 

are  Used  in  Building  this 


This  truck  costs  little  more  than  a  first  class  team,  wagon  and  harness.  Costs  less  when 
you  figure  up-keep.  Eats  only  when  it  works.  Requires  one-twenty-fifth  the  care  and  atten- 
tion horses  do.  Travels  the  7  or  12  or  16  miles  to  market,  under  load,  in  one-fourth  the  time. 

The  farm  hand  who  formerly  took  all  day  to  drive  to  mill  with  a  load  of  grain  can  now 
go  and  return  in  two  hours. 

Here  is  a  truck  with  all  the  features  of  $5000  trucks,  and  sold  under  the  same  guarantee. 
Worm  drive.  Electric  lights  and  generator.  lO^foot  loading  space.  Gas  consumption,  16 
miles  to  every  gallon.  A  tire  miser.  Mechanical  trouble  practically  unknown.  Repair  bills 
are  too  low  to  mention. 

This  Maxwell  is  built  for  the  farm.  Weighs  2500  pounds.  Goes  faster  than  heavier  and 
more  expensive  trucks  and  goes  where  they  daren't  follow. 

6600  Maxwell  trucks  are  in  service.  1100  on  farms.  Service  records  show  a  verdict  of 
99.6%  perfect  based  on  all  the  trucks  now  in  use.  You'll  find  no  mechanical  faults  in  the 
Maxwell.  A  safe  investment  and  a  paying  one. 

You  save  $400  the  day  you  buy  this  Maxwell  truck,  for  its  price  is  $1085.  And  $1085 
is  $400  less  than  any  other  truck  of  similar  capacity  on  the  market. 

$1085  Chassis  only,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  Electric  lights.  Electric  generator.  Worm 
drive.      10-foot  loading  space.      2500  pounds.       16  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gas. 

MAXWELL      MOTOR      SALES  CORPORATION 

troit,  Mich.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT  OF    ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


Sowing  Sedition 

WHEN  we  read  the  solemn 
warning  words  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Taft,  printed  in  the  next 
column,  we  realize  their  absolute 
truth. 

There  are  agencies  at  work  in  this 
country  at  this  very  moment  that 
would  turn  the  entire  nation  over  to 
Teutonic  dominance  and  control  at 
the  drop  of  the  hat  if  they  possibly 
could  contrive  to  do  so. 

This  is  apparent  by  the  reports 
published  every  day  in  our  loyal 
newspapers  telling  of  insidious 
schemes  for  the  discouragement  of 
our  patriotic  people — deep  laid  plans 
to  overthrow  the  influence  of  our 
government  at  home,  to  make  labor 
discontented  and  rebellious,  to  make 
the  farmer  feel  that  it  is  useless  for 
him  to  join  in  the  effort  of  the  food 
administration  to  produce  larger  crops 
on  the  ground  that  the  war  cannot 
possibly  be  won,  or  that  it  is  won 
already,  or  that  the  best  we  can  hope 
for  is  a  stalemate. 

In  the  Raemakers  cartoon  produced 
above  the  traitor  is  shown  as  a 
husbandman  going  forth  sowing  seeds 
of  treason  and  cowardice.  It  is  a 
strong  cartoon  and  it  aptly  applies  to 
the  situation  in  this  country  today, 
where  German  propaganda  is  being 
extended  to  every  cross-roads  and 
fence  corner  in  the  vain  hope  of  stir- 
ring up  internecine  strife  or,  at  the 
least,  to  throw  doubt  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 

But  the  farmer — the  real,  true, 
patriotic  farmer — the  man  who  sprung 
from  good  old  New  England  stock 
and  whose  forefathers  fought  at  Lex- 
ington and  Bunker  Hill — will  not  be 
deceived  by  this  propaganda  nor  by 
the  casual  utterances  of  pacifists  or 
other  pro-Germans.  He  will  not  abate 
for  one  moment  his  determined  in- 
tention of  aiding  in  every  way  possi- 
ble  the  enormous  food  production  for 
which  the  government  is  calling. 

The  farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
made  a  noble  record  in  1917,  but  that 
record  must  be  surpassed  this  year. 
As  for  California,  Governor  Stephens 
is  right  when  he  said  in  his  message 
to  the  readers  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
last  month  that  there  was  only  one 
place  for  this  State  and  that  was  in 
the  front  rank. 

President  Wilson  has  put  the  mat- 
ter of  food  production  in  1918  right 
up  to  the  farmers.  In  referring  to 
what  was  done  last  year  by  way  of 
increased  crops  he  said  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  recent  farmers'  conven- 
tion at  Urbana,  Ills.: 

"I  ought  to  say  to  you  that  it  is 
not  only  necessary  that  these  achieve- 
ments should  be  repeated,  but  that 
they  should  be  exceeded.  I  know 
what  this  advice  involves.  It  in- 
volves not  only  labor  but  sacrifice,  the 
painstaking  application  of  every  bit  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  every  tested 
practice  that  is  available.  It  means 
the  utmost  economy,  even  to  the  point 
where  the  pinch  comes.  It  means  the 
kind  of  concentration  and  self-sac- 
rifice which  is  involved  in  the  field 
of  battle  itself,  where  the  object  al- 
ways looms  greater  than  the  indi- 
vidual. And  yet  the  Government  will 
help,  and  help  in  every  way  that  is 
possible.  The  impression  which  pre- 
vails in  some  quarters  that  while  the 
Government  has  sought  to  fix  the 
prices  of  foodstuffs,  it  has  not  sought 
to  fix  other  prices  which  determine 
the  expenses  of  the  farmer,  is  a  mis- 
taken one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Government  has  actively  and  success- 
fully regulated  the  prices  of  many 
'fundamental  materials  underlying  all 
•the  industries  of  the  country,  and  has 
Tegulated  them  not  only  for  the  pur- 
•chases  of  the  Government  but  also 
rfor  the  purchases  of  the  general  pub- 
Bic,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Congress  will  extend  the 
powers  of  the  Government  in  this  im- 
portant, and  even  essential,  matter 
so  that  the  tendency  to  profiteering 
which  is  showing  itself  in  too  many 
quarters  may  be  effectively  checked. 
In  fixing  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  the 
Government  has    sincerely   tried  to 


Bailey  MiHard.  Editor 


A  Sower  That  Is  Pretty  Busy  in  These  Days 

The  time  is  coming  and  we  might  as  well  prepare  to  face  it  when 
the  seeds  of  discontent  will  be  sown,  when  we  meet  disaster,  when  with 
hellish  malignity  the  Germans  will  suggest  for  fools  among  us  a  trap  of 
inconclusive  peace.  We  must  have  our  people  educated  to  stand  up 
against  that  and  teach  the  Germans  that  a  moral  people  like  us  will  die 
sooner  than  give  up  our  high  ideals.  We  ask  no  territory,  no  money,  no 
indemnity,  no  additional  power.  We  are  fighting  for  humanity,  for  the 
most  sacred  cause  since  history  began. — William  Howard  Taft  to  the 
Cortgress  of  National  Service. 


keep  the  interests  of  the  farmer  as 
much  in  mind  as  the  interests  of  the 
communities  which  are  to  be  served, 
but  it  is  serving  mankind  as  well  as 
the  farmer,  and  everything  in  these 
times  of  war  takes  on  the  rigid  aspect 
of  duty." 

"The  rigid  aspect  of  duty."  Is 
there  anyone  in  these  times  who  can- 
not understand  that  phrase?  Or  are 
we  going  to  say  that  just  because  we 
didn't  get  exactly  the  price  we  an- 
ticipated for  our  potatoes  or  our  bar- 
ley last  season  that  we  are  not  going 
to  increase  our  efforts  this  year? 

When  farmers  realize  what  cap- 
italists are  giving  up  in  the  way  of 
increased  income  tax,  when  they  know 
what  labor  is  giving  up  in  the  way  of 
payment  of  vastly  increased  food 
prices  and  greater  cost  of  clothing  and 
material  of  all  kinds,  they  will  not 
need  to  be  told  that  they  too  must 
make  sacrifices — that  they  must  work 
harder  and  prodtice  more  and  more. 

As  for  the  traitorous  crew,  we  know 
that  the  farmer  will  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  their  insidious  talk,  although 
that  talk  is  going  the  rounds  in  a 
way  that  is  intended  to  intimidate 
patriotic  folk.  We  were  told  the  other 
day  of  a  moving  picture  erhibitor  who 
had  received  such  hints  from  certain 
of  his  German  patrons  that  he  had 
decided  not  to  put  on  a  film  that  had 
met  with  their  disapproval. 

"T  didn't  run  the  nicture,"  said  the 
exhibitor,  "for  T  didn't  want  to  offend 
mv  German  patrons." 

Think  of  it!  Didn't  want  to  offend 
Germans.  Supnosine  that  our  soldier 
boys  who  are  drooping  bombs  on  the 
camps  of  the  Huni  in  France  should 
hesitate  becaii«e  they  didn't  want  to 
offend  the  Kaiser's  men!  Suppose 
that  those  same  Teutonic  bavonets 
that  impaled  the  Belgian  babies  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  their  frenzied  moth- 


ers were  thrust  in  the  direction  of  one 
of  our  valiant  men,  would  he  turn 
aside  for  fear  of  offense  to  those 
butchers?  No,  he  would  meet  them 
face  to  face  and  make  a  stout  counter- 
thrust. 

Why  should  we  at  home  be  less 
courageous  than  the  men  we  have 
sent  to  France  to  fight  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  democracy  and  other  high 
ideals  that  now  exist  upon  this  planet? 


Business  Is  Better 

IT  MUST  be  encouraging  to  our 
rural  readers  to  note  the  progress 
of  business  in  these  war  times.  In 
nearly  every  line  except  real  estate 
it  was  better  in  1917  than  in  1916  and 
this  year  will  be  a  vast  improvement 
on  last. 

If  you  have  any  reason  to  doubt  this 
just  cast  your  eye  over  the  recently 
published  report  of  the  Twelfth  Fed- 
eral Reserve  district  and  note  the 
percentages  of  increase  in  deposits, 
loans  and  discounts  over  the  year 
1916. 

Deposits 

PitT  191T    Pw  Ct  Inc. 

SHn    FYanclsco    ^SO.SSJ.OOO  1«.S 

Oirden    9.721.000  2.9 

Salt   Lake  City    "•liHJS  M  ? 

Portland    B5.8M.OO0  4.S 

^^Tattie    *;!r,J!!!i  ??l 

Tacoma   11,»0?.000  »4.B 

Totals   $588,634,000  IS.l 

Loans  and  Discounts 

nt,  1917    PW  OL  Inc. 

I^.  Aneelea   »  «9.84«.000  13.2 

SaJ  Vrrnclsco    :   "•■i*?  r„  \\\ 

nericn    «, 703. 000  29.9 

salt  Lake  City    HUS  XSS  \\\ 

Portland    \A 

s,.tt|e    ft. 176, 000  13.4 

irokan.  :::::   "-SIJSXS 

Tacoma   6.897.000  24.2 

Total*    .1382.691.000  16.1 


We  Point  With  Pride 

WE  point  with  pride  to  the  rec- 
ords that  are  being  made  by 
Orchard  and  Farm. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  grea- 
agencies  in  helping  to  settle  the  bare 
acres  of  this  coast.  Its  influence  was 
felt  when  the  California  Legislature 
was  hesitating  as  to  what  to  do  with 
the  Breed  bill,  by  which  the  Suie 
was  enabled  to  purchase  10,000 
of  land  to  make  a  demonstratiot 
first  in  this  country — of  the  Aust 
system  of  land  settlement.  The 
ure  was  adopted  largely  becaua.. 
the  appeal  made  by  the  editor  of 
chard  and  Farm. 

We  point  with  pride  to  the 
that  the  great  work  of  Luther  . 
bank,  so  valuable  in  this  war  time, 
been  set  forth  by  the  plant  wii_ 
himself  in  Orchard  and  Farm  and 
no  other  publication. 

Also  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  tl 
this  paper  has  been  able  to  put 
damper    upon    the    efforts  of 
capitalistic  crew  to  let  down  the  Inij 
to  Chinese  immigration  to  work 
the  farms  when  there  were  »ufficit 
laborers  already  if  all  were  utilized. 

Orchard  and  Farm  is  the 
organ  of  the  Grange,  and  its  infill 
in  the  rnatter  of  opposing  Cbi| 
immigration  has  had  so  great  an  _ 
upon  the  patrons  of  husbandry  _ 
they  voted  it  down  by  an  overwhela 
ing  majority. 

Does  the  business  public  recognL 
the  worth   of   Orchard   and  Far 
Well,  rather! 

_  See  how  this  paper  has  grown 
circulation  and  in  advertising  patro 
age. 

New  subscriptions  came  in  dur 
the  past  month  at  the  rate  of  c 
100  a  day. 

Our  February  number  carried 
largest  amount  of  advertising  in 
history  of  the  paper. 

March  showed  an  even  greater  in 
crease  in  advertising  business  for  th' 
publication. 

And  April — well,  one  has  *ut 
glance  over  the  pages  of  this 
number  to  see  that  both  in  adve 
ing  and  reading  matter  it  sur 
in  volume  and  in  quality  that 
record-breaking  February  and  Marc 
issues. 

But  material  progress  is  not  ever, 
thing.  We  want  to  be  able  to  realii 
that  in  intellectual,  mental  and  spirili 
ual  uplift  we  are  doing  something 
aid  our  great  circle  of  rural  readers 

As  a  means  to  this  end  we  1 
called  to  our  aid  the  foremost  wrr. 
of  the  day,  among  them  Edwin  M-.i 
ham  whose  poetic  and  prose  contr  i 
tions  are  the  best  of  their  kind  t. 
published  anywhere. 

And  lastly  we  are  doing  our  be-- 
keep  alive  in  the  breasts  of  our  rt , 
ers  that  noble  fire  of  patriotism  wi 
must  not  be  permitted  to  burn  low 
these  times,  when  our  government 
engaged  in  the  most  noble  and  mo 
unselfish  enterprise  in  which  men  eve 
shouldered  arms. 


k- 


My  Native  Land 

iREATHBS  there  a  man  wi 
soul  so  dead. 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land? 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him 
bum'd 

As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tum'd 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 

If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him 
well; 

For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 
High   though  his   titles,   proud  \aa 
name. 

Boundless  his  wealth   as   wish  can 
claim; 

Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pell. 
The  wretch,  concentered  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  ba 
sprung. 

Unwept,  unhonor'd  and  unsung. 

—Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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Turnips  Turned  Down 

STRANGE  to  say  the  turnip  has 
come  into  disrepute  in  Califor- 
nia, though  in  the  northern  Pa- 
cific States  it  is  still  grown  here  and 
there. 

Strange,  and  yet  it  is  not  altogether 
strange.  For  when  one  considers  the 
turnip  history  of  California  one  must 
confess  that  when  the  turnip  was 
given  its  innings  it  did  not  make  good. 

Here  is  the  story  of  why  the  turnip 
was  turned  down: 

Up  in  Humboldt  and  Mendocino 
counties  the  stockmen  thought  they 
had  a  great  idea.  Why  not  feed 
turnips  to  cattle  and  make  'em  good 
and  fat?  Why  not  run  up  heavy  milk 
records  by  setting  Bossy's  table  with 
big  dishes  of  turnips,  rutabagas  and 
kohl  rabis? 

Great  I  The  turnip's  true  home  is 
up  there  on  the  damp  coast,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  rain  and  fog. 

So  all  the  dairymen  got  busy  and 
planted  turnips.  It  was  figured  out 
that  if  you  planted  them  in  March 
or  April  up  that  way  they  would  be 
ready  to  feed  to  the  cows  in  July  and 
August 

The  Dairymen's  Delight 
And  they  were  ready  all  right! 
Great,  big,  white  flat  Dutch  boys, 
long,  meaty  yellow  'bagas,  wonderful, 
bulbous  kohls,  big  as  your  head  and 
bigger!  No  trouble  growing  them,  no 
trouble  feeding  them.  Why,  the  cows 
tore  over  the  fences  and  pawed  the 
ground  and  dug  up  the  succulent 
roots. 

The  dairymen  were  delighted.  They 
had  found  a  cheap  and  easily  grown 
feed  that  was  going  to  raise  the  milk 
Sfore  all  up  and  down  the  line. 

It  did.  Nothing  like  it  so  far  as  milk 
went.  Bossy's  udders  swelled  like 
balloons  and  the  milk  squirted  from 
them  all  over  the  landscape  as  she 
went  trotting  home  at  night. 

But,  ah!  When  the  returns  came  in 
from  the  dairymen's  customers — that 
was  a  different  story. 
"What's  the  matter  with  your  milk? 
tes  as  if  you'd  soaked  cucumbers 
"It  isn^t  fit  for  the  pigs."  Such 
e  the  remarks  of  the  said  cus- 
ipiners. 

"he  dairymen  couldn't  understand, 
haps  the  cows  had  gotten  hold  of 
e  skunk  cabbage  or  something. 

went  on  feeding  and  milking, 
is  was  only  a  passing  phase  of  the 
game,  thought  they. 
Yen,  It  Was  Sad! 
But  they  had  a  few  more  thinks 
lining.    While  they  were  whistling 
their  work  and  pouring  huge  pails 
of  the  pure  white  lacteal  fluid 
the  cans  trouble  was  brewing. 
1  of  a  sudden  the  creameries,  by 
ireconcerted  move,  shut  down  on 
milk. 

at  was  the  matter?  Turnips, 
your  cows  something  else.  We 
t  stand  for  the  flavor  of  that  milk, 
the  turnip   was   turned  down, 
ore  to  be  fed  to  the  cows  of 
boldt  and  Mendocino, 
isn't  in  very  good  favor  in  other 
;s  of  California.    Professor  Wick- 
•ays  it  does  not  endure  very  well 
summer  heat  and  drought  and  be- 
a  prey  to  fungus  and  un- 

Ijat  Orchard  and  Farm  would  like 
from  some  other  turnipwise 
»mething  that  has  made  the 

|i  of  turnips,  Mr.  Rancher.  If 
how  to  raise  them  to  good 
our  readers  have  the  benefit 


A  principle  that 
builds  quality  at 
loest  possible  cost 

It  is  the  principle  of  specialization. 
We  do  not  scatter  our  vast  resources. 

We  concentrate  them  upon 
two  or  three  definite  grades 
at  definitely  known  prices. 

Thus,  by  producing  clothes  by 
the  most  efficient  and  economical 
method,  we  are  able  to  offer  you 
our  genuinely  famous  values. 

For  Spring  '18  Styleplus  Clothes  will  be 
made  in  two  grades — $21  (green  label)  and 
$25  (red  label).  Look  for  the  Styleplus 
Label  in  the  coat  I 

Each  grade  the  greatest  possible  value 
at  the  price !  You  know  the  price  be/ore 
you  go  into  the  store ! 


Styleplus  distributors  will  sell  Styleplu*  Clothea  $17 

(black  label)  as  long  as  their  supplies  of  this  grade  last. 


Write  us  (Dept.  A  K)  tor  free  copy  of  *'The  Styleplus  Book." 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc.    Founded  1849    Baltimore,  Md. 


Styleplus  Clothes 

$21  AND$25 


"Each  ^rade  the  same  price  the  nation  cwef 

Amorica's  only  known -priced  c/othos 


MAKING   THE   FARM  PAY 

"    MONEY-SAVING  AND  MONEY-MAKING  METHODS 

Throughout  the  text  of  this  great  book  the  reader  is  given  the  results  of  sclentlflc  research,  coupled  with  suc- 
cessful experience,  by  use  of  only  such  expressions  as  can  be  readily  understood  by  those  who  have  not  had  a 
scientific  training.  Thus,  any  farmer  with  ambition  to  make  the  most  of  his  labor  and  realize  the  grreatest  returns 
for  his  investment  will  find  in  this  volume  a  priceless  guide  for  every-day  reference.  « 


Edited  by 

WILLIS  MACGERALD 

By  an  Eminent  Array  of  Specialists. 

This  work  has  been  divided  Into  de- 
partments, each  covering  subjects  of 
vital  importance,  and  each  prepared  by 
a  specialist  in  his  line,  who  has  de- 
voted his  life  of  thought,  study,  experi- 
ment and  practical  experience  to  his 
special  subject.  The  list  of  authors, 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  wide- 
awake farmers,  will  be  found  on  ac- 
companying cut  of  book  in  connection 
with  the  subjects  covered  by  each. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  from  a  single  prac- 
tical idea,  taken  from  any  of  these  de- 
partments and  put  into  practice,  is 
worth  many  times  the  small  expense 
incurred  adopting  the  more  approved 
methods. 

Practical  Experience 


ENDORSED  BY  THE  LEAD- 
ING AGRICULTURAL  JOUR- 
NALS OF  THE  U.  S. 

This  attractive  volume  is  a  veritable 
encyclopedia  on  a  subject  embracing 
the  entire  sphere  of  farming.  It  offers 
a  collection  of  money-saving  methods 
in  agriculture,  treated  by  specialists 
who  have  devoted  a  life  of  thought, 
study,  experiment  and  practical  expe- 
rience to  the  special  subjects  they  deal 
with.  It  is  written  In  a  style 
that  any  farmer  can  under, 
stand  and  the  volume 
will  form  a  price- 
less guide  for 
every  day  ref- 
erence 


Tbink  of  having  the  world's  ablest,  keenest,  most  adept  asrlculturlsts  show  you  lust  whnf 


now  they  do  It.  and  why — so  you  can  use  the' methods  that  h«Ve  given  thern  fame"and°fortunS  vn'' 
longer  need  you  lose  by  working  blindly.    In  every  section  of  the  West  at  least  one  or  a  dozen 


men  have  been  successful  In  every  line,  and  by  studying  their  experiences  and  failures  you 
may  avoid  the  losses. 


DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE 

This  volume  consists  at  over  500  pages  handsomely  bound  In  cloth,  size  8^  Inch 
long,  SVi  Inches  wide,  richly  illustrated  on  good  book  paper.    200  fine  draw- 
ings and  half-tones  with  feeding  chart  In  colors.    While  the  Dresent  sup- 
ply lasts  the  book  will  be  mailed  postpaid  Including  three  years'  sub- 
scription (new  or  renewal)  to  Orchard  and  Farm,  the  great  West- 
ern Farm  Journal,  for  tl.60.    If  after  receiving  Practical  Farm- 
ing you  find  it  Is  not  just  as  advertised   and  you  are  not 
thoroughly  convinced  It  is  a  wonderful  bargain,  return  ^ 
It  at  our  expense  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  n<*5+*'?^e' 
money.  v  \>  ^ 
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^RMTDR  OIL  U 

•miNALlDAYAHDNlGHT  WITHOUT  HM- 

( ELIMINATES  SPARKS  FROM  EXHAUST ) 

YOUR  DEALER  HAS  IT  OR  CAN  GET  IT. 

MONAMOBILE  OIL  COMPANY,  562-564  Howard  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— Phone  Sutter  2031. 


he  itrei^ 

OTAMiONI 

ineveirypaiiil 


'  Sub-soiling  is  a  nec^sary  present-day  farming  operation. 
Citrus  growers  of  California  and  all  modem  farmers  are  not 
only  Plowing  Deep  but  they  are  getting  under  that  hard  cru^ 
with  a  sub-soiler. 

Modem  farm  methods  and  up-to-dzite  farm  equipment  are 
known  to  be  moSt  efficient  and  produce  largest  yields;  yet 
these  modem  farm  tools  reqviire  POWER. 

SAMSON 

Rcf.  A  P*t,  U.  S.  &  FoTMfB  CouathM 

TRACTORS 

—  Supply  Reliable  Power  for  all  farm  work 

—  Are  simple  in  construction  and  operation 
...  Give  constant  service  at  LOW  COST. 

Let  us  mail  you  our  new  folder  "Modem  Farming."  It  will 
interest  you  to  know  what  a  Sieve-Grip  Tracftor  will  do  for  you. 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 

(DivUion  CenerM  Motor*  Corporation) 

Stockton,  CalifomuL 


1^  Tractor  Problems  I 


la  your  tractor  giving  you  any  troutlet  If  ao,  write  to  Tractor  Edttor, 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angelea,  and  a  reply  will  be  mailrd 
to  you  from  our  expert.  If  you  have  no  objection  both  queationa  and  ansi'  ■  n 
will  be  printed  in  this  department. — The  Editor. 

the  head  lands  and  leaves  plent\  of 


Best  Oil  for  a  Tractor 


w 


HAT  is  the  best  kind  of  oil  to 
use  on  a  tractor?  Would  you 
use  the  same  kind  as  that  cm- 
ployed  for  an  automobile? — E.  S.  M., 
Los  Angeles. 

There  is  probably  more  hocus-pocus 
about  tractor  and  automobile  oils  than 
about  anything  connected  with  a 
gasoline  engine.  Thorough  tests  made 
by  a  number  of  purchasing  agents 
not  long  ago  in  this  State  proved 
that  some  of  the  cheapest  oils  had  as 
good  lubricating  qualities  as  the  high- 
priced  ones.  Still  there  is  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  this  point.  Gen- 
erally speaking  a  tractor  will  require 
heavier  oil  than  an  automobile.  There 
is  considerable  perference  shown 
among  some  experts  for  a  paraffine 
base  oil.  One  of  them  recently  wrote 
to  Orchard  and  Farm: 

"If  a  paraffine  base  oil  were  to  cost 
three  times  what  it  really  does  it 
would  be  economy  to  use  that  oil, 
for  these  reasons:  It  does  not  thin 
down  under  the  heat  as  does  an 
asphaltum  base  oil,  therefore,  it  keeps 
your  machine  cooler,  giving  more 
power,  by  keeping  the  bearings  prop- 
erly separated,  eliminating  friction  and 
preventing  the  bearings  from  burning 
out,  and  it  adds  greatly  to  the  com- 
pression because  it  has  body  enough 
to  form  the  necessary  fiRn  between 
the  piston  rings  and  the  walls  of 
the  cylinder." 
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room  at  each  end,  plowing  until  lie 
has  the  same  distance  from  the  f.  nee 
on  each  side  as  on  each  end;  then 
plowing  around  the  field  just  to  si 
one's    self,    and    with  reference 
whether  it  is  desired  to  throw  t 
earth  to  or  from  the  fence. 

He  hitches  disk  harrows  to  the  en- 
gine and  drag  harrows  behind  them, 
and  disks  and  harrows  all  at  ones; 
dragging  three  double  disks  and  the 
drags  to  cover  the  same  space,  i  iV:- 
ing  a  very  fine  seedbed  for  con  or 
any  other  crop,  as 'the  ground  Ins 
been  fall-plowed  and  there  arc  no 
clods.  He  hitches  the  center  disk 
right  to  the  engine,  then  attaches  > 
long  pole  to  the  rear  of  the  engine 
and  another  pole  of  the  same  Im-th, 
each  having  a  slot  a  foot  long  in  ■  •  h 
end.  He  bolts  that  second  pole  t.  the 
center  disk,  then  hooks  a  chain  tr,  the 
first  pole  on  each  end  and  ext<nds 
it  back  to  the  second  pole  witli  the 
slot  in,  puts  the  chain  through  the 
slots,  and  hooks  to  the  disk.  Then 
he  hitches  the  drag  harrows  behind  ] 
the  two  rear  disks  and  is  ready  to  go 
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Life  of  a  Tractor 

TRACTORS  have  not  "been  in  use 
for  many  y»ars  and  nobody 
really  knows  how  long  they  will 
last.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the 
best  make  of  medium-sized  machine 
and  what  is  its  probable  life? — P. 
O'C,  Brawley,  Cal. 

You  will  never  get  us  committed  to 
any  expression  of  choice  in  the  matter 
of  tractors,  there  are  so  many  good 
ones  of  all  makes  and  sizes.  As  to 
the  life  of  a  machine  of  this  kind  that 
question  may  be  answered  by  a  saying 
that  either  an  automobile  or  a  tractor 
will  last  many  years  if  the  proper 
care  is  given  to  it.  We  knew  one  man 
near  Fresno  who  had  three  tractors 
that  he  smashed  up  on  hardpan  plow- 
ing in  one  season.  He  says  that  mule 
teams  beat  the  tractor  every  time.  Of 
course  he  is  wrong. 

If  you  are  a  pretty  fair  mechanic 
and  never  subject  your  tractor  to  any 
undue  strain  or  hard  knocks  there  is 
no  reason  why  your  machine  should 
not  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  al- 
ways provided  you  are  able  to  replace 
broken  parts. 

One  of  the  greatest  factors  m 
shortening  the  life  of  a  tractor  is  rust. 
If  you  have  sense  enough  to  go  in 
when  it  rains  and  keep  your  tractor 
in  the  shed  at  the  same  time  you  need 
have  little  to  fear  from  rust,  provided 
always  that  you  use  plenty  of  kero- 
sene to  clean  the  mechanism  occa- 
sionally. 

Plowing  and  Harrowing 

PLF.ASE  let  me  know,  as  an  ad- 
miring reader  of  Orchard  and 
Farm,  what  is  the  best  method 
of  using  a  tractor  in  plowing  and 
harrowing.— J.  L.  McM.,  Turlock.  Cal. 

There  is  no  best  method.  There 
are  several  very  good  methods,  one 
of  them  is  that  employed  by  a  ranch- 
er who  is  quite  successful  and  v/ho  has 
given  us  the  following  as  his  gen- 
eral practice:    In  plowing  he  runs  off 


Troubles  in  Starting 

BOUGHT  a  one-cylinder  S.n 
tractor  about  a  year  ago.  It  \ 
about  as  good  as  new  when 
it  started,  but  when  the  iporniiH 
cold,  I  have  trouble  getting  it  si 
Can  you  help  me  out? — E.  T 
Woodland,  Cal. 

There  can  be  one  of  twenty  dift' 
reasons  for  any  engine  being  ha:  1  to 
start  on  a  cold  morning  and  all 
can  be  done  without  the  ptr 
inspection  of  your  tractor,  can  t 
offer  these  suggestions: 

The  unit  sparker  becomes  r 
slow  to  operate  at  times  and  tc  \ 
a  little  gasoline  to  clean  it  on' 
possibly  adjustment  of  plat 
points.  The  points  on  the 
plug  may  be  too  far  apart. 

It  is  possible  you  need  new  i 
rings  or  need  to  have  the  valvr-  re- 
ground,  unless  this  has  receivi  ii- 
tention  during  the  last  six  monti 

Moisture  gathers  in  a  cylinder  hen 
allowed  to  remain  over  night.  Thii 
can  be  eliminated  largely  by  clo  ing 
the  shut-off  valve,  underneath  iiiel 
tank,  in  the  evening  just  before  M  .p- 
ping  the  motor.  After  this  vaK 
been  shut,  allow  the  engine  tr 
until  it  has  used  all  the  distill  n 
maining  in  the  carburetor.  Ii 
morning  you  can.  then  fiH_  the 
buretor  with  gasoline  and  with  a 
prime  of  gasoline  it  should  al 
easily. — Manufacturer's  reply.  . 
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Safe  Load  for  Machine 

HAT   is    a    safe  number 
plows  to  use  on  a  ten-hof 
power  tractor,  plowing 
inches  deep  and  using  fourteen- 
bottoms  in  clover  sod? — R.  D., 
Angeles. 

The  draft  of  each  plow  will  be 
pounds,  so  that  while  you  could 
possibly  three  plows,  tw(>    v  "Iil 
a  safe  load  for  your  enpr 
Avoid  overloading  a  tr.i> 
sure  to  result  in  permanent  injury^ 
is  a  much  wiser  policy  to  work 
tractor  up  to  ca;  • 
der,  and  then  t 
ability  to  work  h 
night.     More  work  will  be  donci 
this  method  and  the  tractor  will 
more  years  of  satisfactory  senri* 
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New  Tillage  Plan 

DURING  the  past  few  years  a 
number  of  Pacific  Coast  farm- 
ers hav€  experimented  with 
drainage  systems,  chiefly  buried  tile, 
of  course,  to  lower  the  water  level,  as 
a  means  of  saving  crops  from  drouth. 
At  first  blush  the  proposition  sounds" 
like  an  absurdity. 

"What,"  says  the  incredulous,  "put 
the  water  down  lower  yet  to  save 
crops  from  drying  up  when  the  water 
level  is  already  beyond  their  reach?" 

Even  so;  absurd  as  it  may  seem, 
the  point  is  this,  that  ordinarily  the 
water  level  is  lowered  while  the  corn 
or  other  crop  is  developing  its  root 
sys^in.  Now,  it  is  amazing  how  far 
down  into  the  ground  various  crops 
will  go  for  water,  providing  they  can 
do  BO  during  the  earlier  period  of 
growth.  If,  however,  the  root  system 
is  once  fully  established  and  then  the 
water  continues,  by  reason  of  lack  of 
rainfall,  to  continue  going  down  to  a 
lower  level,  we  might  just  as  well 
bid  au  revoir  to  the  crop. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  water 
level  is  placed  low  early  in  the  season, 
the  plants  will  send  their  roots  down  to 
surprising  depths  and  reach  a  low- 
water  level  before  their  roots  system 
is  completed.  This  lower  level  may 
be  obtained,  of  course,  by  the  use  of 
tile,  or  sometimes  otherwise,  and  it 
may  be  made  low  enough  so  that  even 
a  quite  severe  drouth  would  not  send 
the  water  line  any  lower. 
Once  the  root  system  is  down  to 
.  that  established  water  level,  a  dry 
season  has  very  little  effect  in  most 
cases,  and  none  at  all  in  some. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  with  humus 
put  into  the  soil  with  crops  turned  in, 
I  using  the  grains  and  vetch  on  the 
light  soils  and  perhaps  cowhorn 
turnips  or  something  similar  on 
heavy  clay  soils,  and  an  artificially 
lowered  water  level,  almost  any  crop 
would  be  safe  in  the  driest  kind  of 
year  if  thorough  cultivation  is  kept 
up  and  a  genuine  dust  mulch  main- 
tained. 

On  that  point  of  cultivation  a  word 
should  be  said.  There  is  no  fixed  rule 
for  cultivation.  Every  farmer  must 
use  his  own  judgment.  Very  light, 
sandy  soils  can  be  cultivated  or  worked 
too  much  and  a  loss  of  some  moisture 
result,  and  it  is  also  true  that  clay 
and  heavy  soils  should  be  worked  ac- 
cording to  the  weather  conditions  and 
according  to  the  mqisture  present. 
There  is  not  much  danger  of  overdo- 
ing the  working  oif  heavy  soils. — Rob- 
ert G.  Doubleday,  Ballow,  Wash. 
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Tulare  Tomatoes 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

The  cannery  manager  stated  that 
the  field  in  question  was  the  most  se- 
riously injured  of  any  he  had  seen,  but 
tlic  two  others  near  by  were  hard  hit 
also,  and  tomato  receipts  at  the  can- 
nery ran  under  half  what  it  was  fig- 
ured would  be  secured  from  the  acre- 
age, so  doubtless  the  worms  were 
very  bad  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

To  persons  who  asked  my  opinion 
on  extensive  planting  for  1918,  I  have 
stated  as  follows,  merely  as  opinion, 
not    as    scientific    fact:     If  tomato 
worms  found  conditions  so  highly  sat- 
isfactory one  year ,  they  doubtless 
would  find  them  very  satisfactory  the 
next  year,  and  the  blame  should  be 
plriced  more   on   general  conditions 
tli.m  seasonal  conditions. 
In  other  parts  of  the  State  toma- 
>es  prowd  up  fine  last  year.  They 
d  not  around  here,  though  previous- 
they  have  been  wonderful  producers 
gardens. 


lake  your  home  service  reach  the 
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Pheasant  Raising 

By  Mrs.  C.  A.  Richey, 
2fo.  6ie  North  Benton  Way,  Log  Angelea. 

THE  Chinese  ringneck  pheasant 
is  becoming  known  through  Cal- 
ifornia for  its  value  as  a  table 
delicacy,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be, 
for  it  is  remarkably  hardy  afte?  a 
certain  age,  and  also  very  prolific. 
One  hen  will  lay  on  an  average  one 
hundred  eggs  per  season,  and  usually 
they  hatch  well.  With  a  pen  of  four 
to  six  hens  and  a  male,  which  is  the 
correct  proportion  for  breeding,  one 
should  be  able  to  raise  at  least  200 
to  300  young  that  would  be  ready  for 
the  market  in  four  or  five  months. 

The  price  in  Los  Angeles  this  win- 
ter was  $2.75  to  $5  a  pair.  A  pair 
means  two  birds,  regardless  of  sex 
when  sold  for  the  table.  Wholesale, 
they  were  $15  to  $20  dollars  a  dozen. 
At  the  present  price  of  feed  this 
would  beat  raising  broilers. 

The  ringneck  pheasant  hen  starts 
to  lay  the  beginning  of  April  and  con- 
tinues until  the  end  of  August,  some- 
times into  September. 

Hatching  the  Eggs 

The  eggs  should  be  cared  for  in 
much  the  same  way  as  chicken's — 
kept  in  an  even  temperature  as  possi- 
ble and  turned  every  day  or  two.  It  is 
best  to  keep  them  in  a  box  of  clean 
bran  and  when  the  box  is  full  tie  it 
and  the  eggs  can  be  turned  back  and 
forth  without  handling  separately. 
They  will  keep  fertile  this  way  for 
two  or  three  weeks. 

Pheasant  hens  do  not  set  in  captiv- 
ity and  rarely  show  any  inclination  to 
do  so.  Foster  mothers  are  used  for 
the  hatching.  Cochin  and  silkie  ban- 
tams make  the  best  mothers,  as  their 
plumage  is  thick  and  they  are  reli- 
able and  gentle,  which  is  most  neces- 
sary with  pheasant  raising  as  the 
young  birds  are  very  nervous  and 
wild. 

Ten  eggs  are  enough  to  put  under  a 
bantam,  but  one  can  set  a  small  hen 
on  twenty  and  divide  them  among  the 
bantams  when  hatched.  Some  advise 
putting  them  into  an  incubator  when 
the  eggs  start  to  chip  until  they  are 
all  out. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours 
after  hatching  the  chicks  should  be 
put  back  with  the  bantam  hens.  Al- 
ways leave  two  or  three  eggs  under 
the  hens  to  keep  them  from  leaving 
the  nest.  The  nests  should  be  in 
boxes  twelve  inches  square  and  set 
on  the  ground  without  a  bottom,  with 
some  dried  grass  or  fine  soft  hay  for 
the  lining.  The  eggs  take  twenty- 
three  days  to  hatch. 

What  to  Feed  the  Chicks 

Thirty-six  hours  after  hatching  they 
must  have  their  first  feed.  Curdled 
milk  is  fine  and  hard-boiled  eggs, 
chopped  shell  and  all,  with  onion  tops, 
lettuce,  toasted  bread  crumbs  and  a 
little  grit,  rolled  oats  and  later  on 
little  chick  feed.  Feed  four  times  a 
day  for  the  first  ten  days.  After  that 
three  is  sufficient.  Feed  only  what 
they  will  clean  up  in  a  few  minutes, 
over-feeding  is  most  disastrous. 

What  is  considered  the  best  food 
by  the  expert  pheasant  raisers  is  the 
larvae  of  the  common  blue  bottle  fly, 
or  maggots.  When  you  feed  this  do 
not  feed  anything  but  chick  feed  and 
greens.  The  way  to  make  maggots  is 
to  take '  a  piece  of  liver,  heart,  fi.sh 
or  anything  in  the  way  of  meat,  put  in 
some  place  where  the  flies  can  blow 
it.  The  maggots  will  soon  appear. 
Care  of  Old  Birds 

The  old  birds  will  eat  anything  you 
feed  to  the  chickens.  With  a  littlf 
observation  one  can  soon  learn  the 
proper  treatment  and  care. 

Pheasants  need  plenty  of  fresh 
green  food.  Keep  the  lice  off  the 
young  by  keeping  them  off  the  setting 
hens. 

Anyone  who  has  raised  turkeys  need 
not  be  afraid  to  try  pheasants.  The 
care  is  very  similar.  The  young  are 
easily  affected  by  dampness.  In  damp 
weather  put  a  little  pepper  in  the 
feed. 
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"Right-About-Face" 

With  FULL  POWER 

Remarkable  Performance  with  Small  Tractor 


BEFORE  you  write  out  your 
check  for  any  tractor,  note 
how  the  Bean  Trac'tPULL  turns 
right  around  Into  the  same  row 
with  tools  dovm  deep  all  the 
way,  without  pivoting,  or  over- 
loading one  si4[e  of  the  tractor, 
or  doing  anything  else  that  Is  in- 
jurious, or  difficult,  or  that  a 
tractor  shouldn't  do.  Note  how 
this  tractor  takes  its  turn  with 


its  full  load,  just  as  easily  as  it 
takes  the  same  load  down  the 
straight-away.  Note  the  reason 
for  this  in  this  tractor's'  single 
track  with  which  it  pulls  and 
you  steer.  See  how  easy  It  is  to 
steer,  and  how  that  great  PAT- 
ENTED SINGLE  TRACK 
FEATURE  also  makes  the 
TrackPULL  Tractor  as  flexible 
as  the  best  team  you  ever  had. 


^Almost  Like  Animal  Intelligence' 


"Mine  acts  like  it  understood — 
almost  animal  intelligence,"  is 
the  way  one  man  puts  it — and 
you'll  want  that,  too,  in  a  trac- 
tor. For  ease  of  handling,  as 
well  as  the  ability  to  make  right- 
about-face turns  with  full  potver, 
has  got  to  be  in  the  tractor  you 
use  in  an  orchard  or  vineyard  or 
ill  the  field,  where  there's  a  lot 
more  than  just  straightaway 
work  to  do. 

Be  careful  about  "acrobat"  trac- 
tors— for  tractors  that  will  spin 
around  at  a  fair  aren't  necessar- 


ily tractors  that  will  turn  short 
with  a  full  load  in  the  field. 
Make  them  demonstrate  to  you 
with  their  tools  hitched  on. 

Send  right  now  for  the  Bean 
TrackPULL  catalog,  learn  the 
price  of  this  great  machine,  and 
get  the  name  of  the  nearest  fac- 
tory-agent who  will  demonstrate 
how  the  Bean  TrackPULL  Trac- 
tor does  the  kind  of  work  that's 
waiting  for  it  o«  your  place. 

Mail  us  this  coupon,  now  before 
you  forget  It.  Find  out  the  truth 
about  tractors  right  now! 


BEAN  Spray 

TrackPULL  Tractor  /..S.'l* 

S«n  .lofo.  Cal. 

6 m  w     w>         ,  I  N.  Los  AnKcles  St.. 

H.  r.  at  Drawbar        y  ^ 

»  Without  tnj  obUgaUon  on  my 

___    ,  part,  semi  nie  Bean  TriekPULL 

XA/JII.  ,*         Traitor  Book. 

1   ,  «^    ■  Name..-   

Patented  Front-Drive  eir«,   ^  '  " 

/  ClU   

Coust;    -.3t«te... 

NurobfT  (if  arren    Klml  i.f  rrops  r 
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The  Miracle  of  the  Mame 


The  battle  of  the  Mame 
halted  the  rush  of  the  Ger- 
mans towards  Paris.  It 
aroused  the  French  to  super- 
human bravery.  They  fought 
as  if  led  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  herself. 

The  Mame  was  a  demon- 
stration  of  the  p^ower  of 
patriotism  with  its  back 
against  the  wall.  The  same 
sacrifice  of  self,  the  same  love 
of  country  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose that  inspired  the  French 
people  must  inspire  us,  and 
we  must  win  the  war. 


We  are  sending  our  best 
manhood  to  fight  for  us. 
They  must  be  armed,  fed  and 
clothed,  cared  for  through 
sickness  and  wounds.  This  is 
the  work  of  every  individual 
as  well  as  the  Government. 

It  is  the  proud  duty  of  the 
Bell  System  to  coordinate 
its  purpose  and  equipment 
to  the.  other  factors  in  our 
national  industrial  fabric,  so 
that  the  manufacture  and 
movement  of  supplies  to  our 
boys  abroad  be  given  right 
of  way. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
JBL n  And  Associated  Companies 

^i-s&ff  Q„p  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


RHUBARB 


Special  Prices  on 
Plants.  Order  Now! 

I  wan  awarded  Graud  Priie  on  Rbnbarb,  San  Dieso.  1916.  Sold  875  30-lb.  boie*. 
receiving  (673.70  from  2350  plants  on  sandy  loam  between  orance  tree*,  nrst  season 
after  planting.    Perennial — onlj-  has  to  bo  planted  once. 

Writ*  now  for  Illustrated  circular,  recipe  for  a  very  dellcloas  pie  and  price  Ust 
of  plants.  ^      .  ^ 

W.  A  LEE,  Covina,  California. 


...  ......  ^^^.^ 


Plan  Book  Shows 

60  House  Bargains! 

Write  today  for  this  new  Fanner  Book  of  Ready- 
Cut  Houses!  Get  rock-bottom  prices  from  the  old, 
original  ready-cut  concern  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  are  Jfanu/orturers— not  aeents  or  jobbers.  Fenner 
Houses  from  rorett  to  you,  with  only  small  profit  be- 
tween. Ready-cuttine  saves  waste.  We  ship  every- 
thine  complete,  ready  to  erect.  Hundreds  of  our  honsM 
in  all  parts  of  the  west  This  book  will  save  you  htin- 
dreds  of  dollars. 

Smd  Be  tn  »tamp»  far  tha  Pauur  Plan  Book  todayl 
FEMWEW  MAHUFACTURIMO  CO.80*  SMp  St.  PWTUIIB.  «■ 
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By  Uncle  BUI 

WE'RE  getting  along  pretty  well 
down  on  the  old  ranch  in 
spite  of  dry  weather  the  first 
part  of  the  winter.  Some  of  the  cattle 
had  to  be  killed  and  sold,  as  we  had 
nothing  to  feed  them  on,  and  the 
hills  were  brown  as  tanbark.  We 
don't  know  yet  whether  the  barley 
is  going  to  sprout  or  not  or  whether 
the  beai^  will  be  half  a  crop,  but 
there's  one  thing  dead  sure,  and  that 
is  that  Infinite  Goodness  never  failed 
us  yet  in  the  long  run,  and  if  you 
catch  your  Uncle  Bill  working  his 
face  full  of  wrinkles  over  the  situa- 
tion jest  let  him  know  and  he'll  give 
you  the  best  heifer  calf  on  the  place. 

A  lot  of  folks  are  predicting  all 
kinds  of  calamitous  things  that  are 
going  to  happen  this  year,  but  they 
don't  know  any  more  what's  going 
to  happen  than  a  hog  does  about 
Heaven.  I  just  dope  it  out  this  way: 
The  Almighty  has  ruled  this  country 
ever  since  the  year  1776  and  probably 
a  long  time  before  that,  and  you  take 
one  year  with  another  and  we  have 
got  along  tolerably  ^^^ll. 

A  lot  of  sharks  are  going  to  get 
rich  out  of  the  war— they  always  do, 
and  you  can  hardly  help  it.  Old  J.  r. 
Morgan  got  his  start  on  Government 
contracts  in  the  rebellion,  and  there 
were  many  more.  Some  men  helped 
themselves  to  big  wads  of  cash  i"  the 
Spanish  war.  But  what  of  that?  How 
much  did  they  get  ahead  by  »t?  I 
tell  my  boy  Sam  every  little  while 
not  to  be  too  shrewd  in  trying  to  get 
the  best  of  everybody,  for  the  shark  s 
game  is  a  thieving  game,  and  the  thief 
steals  mostly  from  himself.  He  steals 
his  own  honor  first,  and  that's  the 
worst  thing  he  can  rob  himself  of. 
And  you  can't  tell  me  that  any  one  of 
those  wall  Street  pirates  can  settle 
down  into  a  church  pew  of  a  Sunday 
and  silence  his  conscience  by  devout 
attention  to  the  sermon  or  even  by 
getting  up  and  singing  his  head  off 
with  the  congregation.  If  he  could 
he  would  be  in  a  worse  way  than  a 
penitent  thief  in  the  county  jail.  Show 
me  a  man  who  can  gloss  over  his 
thieveries  with  religion  and  really 
feel  good  about  them  and  I'll  show 
you  the  most  pitiable  man  alive. 

I  would  rather  sit  here  in  the  cor- 
ner in  my  shirtsleeves  looking  at 
Cynthia  over  there,  darning  my  brown 
socks  with  white  wool  because  she 
hasn't  any  other  color,  than  be  the 
biggest  profiteer  alive.  I  want  to 
earn  my  money.  I  want  to  be  able 
to  visit  my  old  mother's  grave  with 
the  feeling  in  my  heart  that  I 
wouldn't  be  afraid  to  have  her  come 
alive  and  ask  me  where  I  got  the 
money  to  pay  for  that  tombstone  for 
her,  which  I'm  ashamed  to  say  I  did 
only  last  year,  for  it  was  the  first 
time  I  seemed  to  have  any  spare  cash. 
That's  the  way  I  want  to  feel.  And 
I  want  to  be  able  to  wake  up  in  the 
night  and  to  think  over  what  I  ve 
done  during  the  past  week  and  to 
know  that  not  a  single  man,  woman 
or  child  was  made  worse  off  through 
anything  that  I've  done. 

I  don  t  want  the  man  that  I  sold 
my  alfalfa  to  last  Saturday  to  come 
back  to  me  and  say,  "What  did  you 
fill  up  that  hay  with  dobe  chunks 
for?  I  ain't  paying  for  real  estate 
when  I  buy  alfalfa." 

And  I  don't  want  the  man  I  traded 
horses  with  last  Monday  calling  me 
up  on  the  telephone  and  telling  me 
that  I  stung  him  with  a  runaway 
horse  that  nearly  killed  his  wife. 
*    *  * 

I  see  by  the  paper  that  Charley 
Schwab  says  this  country  and  the 
(  whole  world  are  going  to  be  run  by 
the  working  people  after  the  war. 
Well,  what  of  it?  I'd  rather  take  a 
chance  with  a  good,  honest  black- 


smith, or  carpenter,  or  farmer  in 
some  high  office  than  I  would  with 
a  man  who  gets  himself  elected 
United  States  Senator  so  that  he  can 
swing  the  Government  around  to 
helping  him  in  his  private  businefs. 

You  can't  help  people  very  much 
anyway.  Did  you  ever  notice  that 
the  more  you  do  for  a  man  in  the 
dependent  class  the  more  he'll  expe  rt 
of  you?  It  isn't  good  logic,  but  that  > 
how  it  works  out.  You'd  think  he'<l 
go  to  somebody  else  and  even  up  Ins 
begging  or  borrowing.  But  no;  ii 
you've  favored  him  once  he's  got  a 
claim  on  you  and  he'll  come  arounfl 
again  and  again  and  keep  on  coming 
until  you  refuse  him  the  dollar. 

I  said  something  about  profiteerint; 
You  would  think,  to  read  son- 
papers,  that  the  farmers  were 
class.     Why,  bless  you,  the  big.-: 
the  prices  a  farmer  gets  for  his  cri 
— and  we  did  pretty  well  last  year — 
the  more  he's  got  to  diwy  up  with 
the  man  that  sells  machines  or  that 
writes  out  insurance  or  that  holds  the 
mortgage  over  his  head.    And '  a  lot 
of  us  are  very  far  from  rolling  in 
wealth  these  times.    The  middlen-  ' 
came  down  harder  than  ever  on 
as  soon  as  he  found  out  prices  ^^  • 
going  to  be  high.    One  of  our  ne; 
bors  sent  a  carload  of  onions  to 
city  and  after  waiting  thirty  days 
back  a  check  for  $49.    The.  comr 
sion  man  said  the  onions  reached  I 
in  bad  shape,  but  they  were  all  n 
when  they  were  put  into  the  car  I 
we're  all  satisfied  that  he  lied,  thor.-h 
nothing  can  be  done  about  it. 

'The  true  profiteers  are  the  men  1 '  i- 
that  chap  up  in  Seattle  that  got  a 
Government  contract  to  build  four 
ships  for  $490,000  apiece  and  turned 
over  his  contract  to  another  man  for 
$433,000  apiece  and  pocketed  $268  i'"0 
without  turning  a  hand. 

When  my  neighbor  Jim  Doble  ri  :  1 
about  that  he  said  to  me,  "Bill,  wh  ;  ~ 
the  use?  You  and  me  ain't  got  mu  n 
sense  or  we'd  find  an  easier  way  -f 
making  money  than  grubbing  in  tin- 
old  'dobe." 

I  said  to  him,  "What  good  will  thrit 
5268,000  do  that  man?  He  ha  n  ■ 
earned  it.  You  can't  get  any  I 
out  of  money  unless  you  cam  it.  I  >'  ■ 
you  suppose  Rockefeller's  wcJ-l' 
means  any  more  to  him  than  a\  -.t 
I've  got  means  to  me?  Not  so  mn  'i 
I'd  rather  be  a  free,  roving  tr,i'  ;i 
than  a  Rockefeller,  anyway.  A  r  li 
man  carries  too  heavy  a  pair  of  blu  k 
ets.  He's  like  the  horse  I  had  l  i  t 
year  that  got  intp  the  granary  and 
ate  all  the  barley  he  could  stuff.  It 
laid  him  out,  and  a  lot  of  money  will 
lay  any  man  out.  How  will  he  tike 
it  with  him?  I  haven't  heard  ab  at 
anybody  making  shrouds  with  pock- 
ets in  them,  and  even  if  they 
who'd  want  to  have  them  filled 
with  greenbacks  or  gold?" 

Then  Jim  got  to  talking  about  la 
of  help  on  the  farm  and  that 
ought  to  bring  in  a  lot  of  Chinamc 
to  do  the  work.  I  didn't  a^ree  \'  th 
him  there  either.  I  told  him  I  be- 
lieved that  the  Government  ought  to 
round  up  all  the  city  loafers  and  train 
them  for  farm  work,  just  as  thev 
trained  soldiers,  and  march  them 
to  the  farms  to  plough  the  land  m  l 
harvest  the  crops.  One  white  man,  I 
said,  could  do  the  work  of  three 
Chinamen  or  Japs,  and  if  he  di'l  i  t 
do  it  things  ought  to  be  fixed  ?o  he 
could  be  sent  to  a  big  prison  camp 
where  he'd  be  made  to  work  on  the 
road  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet. 

We  had  quite  an  argiirfient,  an  I  I 
don't  know  that  we  settled  anything, 
but  arguments  kind  of  limber  iip  a 
man's  thinking  machine  sometim'--. 
that  is,  unless  it's  arguments  on  re- 
ligion, and  that's  where  I  draw  the 
line. 
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Care  of  Machinery 

MANY  times  has  Orchard  and 
Farm  urged  farmers  to  keep 
their  machinery  under  cover 
and  not  to  let  it  rust,  but  there  never 
was  a  time  when  more  care  was 
needed  than  right  now  when  all  kinds 
of  farm  machines  are  so  high-priced 
and  so  difficult  in  certain  cases  to 
secure. 

The  use  of  a  badly  worn  or  rusty 
machine  results  in  inferior  work  and 
is  almost  certain  to  cause  a  great  loss 
of  time  due  to  break-downs  when 
there  is  the  greatest  need  for  the  work 
to  advance  rapidly.  The  solution  of 
this  difficulty  is:  Order  repairs  early, 
anticipate  the  break-down  and  order 
a  repair  for  the  weak  part  which  will 
most  certainly  give  way  soon,  or  buy 
a  new  riachine  to  replace  the  old  one 
which  is  really  unfit  for  further  profit- 
able use- 
All  old  and  useless  machinery 
should  be  sold  as  junk  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  Before  selling  as  junk, 
however,  remove  all  bolts  and  screws 
of  various  sorts.  Very  frequently  a 
bolt  is  lost  on  a  machine  in  the  field. 
No  old  bolts  are  at  hand,  the  village 
hardware  store  is  several  miles  distant, 
the  machine  is  run  without  the  bolt 
and  a  break-down  results.  With  an 
assortment  of  old  bolts  this  could  be 
prevented.  Almost  as  serious  is  the 
use  of  a  bolt  of  too  small  size-  A 
bolt  of  too  small  diameter  breaks  at 
the  time  when  it  is  most  needed.  It 
never  does  its  real  duty,  since  it  al- 
lows too  much  play  of  the  parts.  If 
a  bolt  is  too  long  this  can  be  remedied 
by  bushing  up  with  washers  or  old 
nuts  of  a  larger  size  and  the  strength 
is  only  very  slightly  impaired. 

There  may  be  other  parts  of  the 
old  machine  worth  keeping  for  repair 
purposes — E.  R.  Gross. 


German  Oil-Saving  Rules 

THESE  methods  of  saving  lubri- 
cating oils  are  posted  in  the  ma- 
chine shops  of  Germany: 
Use   only   closed    oil    cans,  with 
spouts  that  will  deliver  drops,  or  at 
most  only  a  thin  stream. 

Use  all  lubricating  apparatus  strict- 
ly according  to  instructions  and  put 
the  oil  only  where  it  will  actually 
lubricate.  If  a  machine  has  automatic 
droppers,  shut  off  the  supply  while 
machine  is  standing. 

Do  not  use  cylinder  oil  on  shafting 
or  elsewhere  when  cheaper  oil  will 
answer. 

Keep  all  rubbing  surfaces  in  good 
condition.  Rough  surfaces  and  too 
tight  boxes  consume  more  oil.  Worn 
and  leaky  bearings  waste  oil. 

Always  use  drip  pans,  and  arrange 
to  filter  and  cleanse  the  oil  so  caught. 
It  is  as  good  as  new. 

Collect  all  greasy  waste  and  wiping 
cloths,  so  that  the  oil  may  be  re- 
covered.   Never  burn  them. 
Be  careful  about  using  lubricating 
^'Mttil  for  cooling  a  bearing.   Water  will 
icn  do  as  well. 

l«  careful  about  using  oil  for  clean- 
Md  polishing.    Never  clean  the 
ids  with  oil.    A  greasy  cloth  will 
as  well. 


^Notwithstanding  the  many  adverse 
aditions  affecting  the  dairy  inter- 
the  financial  condition  of  the 
ncfican   Jersey   Cattle    Club  was 
er  80  satisfactory  as  it  is  now.  The 
has  invested  $15,800.00  in  bonds 
city  and  State  of  New  York, 
ken  $15,000.00  Liberty  Bonds, 
eal  estate  to  the  value  of  $140,- 
[and  has  a  bank  balance  (Oct. 

$23,000.00,  making  its  total 
CCS  $193,800.00. 


And  to  deliver  on  this  big  contract  you  need  the  car  more  than  ever. 

A  ND  it  is  important  that  tKe  car  be  equipped  witK  the  tires  that 
JLX.  keep  it  feeing  steadily,  the  year  through  at  lowest  upkeep  cost. 
With  Firestone  equipment  it  is  practically  certain  that  your  car  will 
carry  you  wherever  the  work  calls.  They  will  ^et  you  there  in 
comfort  and  on  time,  regardless  of  road  and  weather. 

FUEL-SAVING  WITH  HRESTONE  CORD  TIRES.  The  added  size,  with 
extreme  flexibility  of  Firestone  Cord  Tires,  means  remarkable  economy  of  fuel. 
There  is  easier,  quicker  response,  an  activity  that  supplements  the  motor  power 
and  ^ives  the  lon^  coast  with  engine  idle.  This  flexibility  means,  also,  shocks  ab- 
sorbed, stone  bruise  and  other  injury  avoided,  longer  tire  life  and  they  feive  road 
^ip  that  means  safe  and  confident  travel. 

FURTHER  IMPROVED  FIRESTONE  FABRIC  TIRES.  Your  car  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  Firestone  mileage  features,  the  toucher,  thicker  tread,  the  added 
cushion  stock  and  rubber  between  fabric  layers.  All  these  advantages  increase 
resiliency  and  strength,  feivin^  you  greatest  comfort  and  longest  wear.  While  doin^ 
your  best  in  every  hour  of  a  lon^  working  day  see  that  you  have  the  most  helpful 
facilities  possible.    In  tires  that  means  Firestone,    Ask  your  dealer. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron,  O.,  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


Tires 


Lower  Prices 

on  OaWantxed  Surface  Irriga- 
tion  Pipe,   WeU  Caslns  and 
othar   supplies.     Write  now 
for  New  Price  List. 
Amerioan  Steel  Pip*  &  Tank  Co. 
3S4-U  Pacific  EUctrlo  BItfi.. 
Lot  Angelei,  Gal. 


i  (IpiQW  SuRfAct  Pipe  iJ) 

REDWOOD  TANKS 


A  tank.  Sx3.  $*:  a  tank.  r.4x4. 
l<m  t*I..  a  tank.  M,  ISOO 

ftl.,  $31:  a  tank.  ex4,  SCK)  (al.. 
111.  Tanks  In  stock  up  to  10.000 
gallons.  Thlrtj-nr*  jeais  In  tills 
buitnsss  Id  Stockton.  T17  na  Im- 
proTed  non-shrlnkabls  tank.  Bef* 
•rsnca.  Farmars'  and  Mercbaots' 
Bank,  Stockton.  I  cut  out  the 
stent.  Pbon*  tSST 

&  r.  WnjBON.  STOCKTON.  CAJL 


SULPHUR 

Flenr  de  Boofre,  Anchor 
Brand,  Velvet  Flower* 
of  Sulphur  and  Eaxlr 
Brand. 

Packed  In  barrel!  and 

double  aacks.  Are  rhe 
riulTlest  Sulphurs  tha) 
money  can  buy:  the  best 
for  vineyards:  the  best 
For  bleaching  purposes 
LEAVING  NO  ASH 
BEND  FOR  ILLD8- 
TRATED  BOOKLET . 
,al80  PRICE  UST  and 
AMPLES. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SOLFHITB  CO.. 
6t4  CaUfomls  St.  San  Frandtco,  CaL 


A 
N 
T 
S 


SCHRADER'S 

Ant  Destroyer — Is  slow  acting — does 
not  kill  Instantly,  but  gets  the  nest 
as  well  as  the  parent.  Does  ncTt  lose 
strength.  Positively  non-poisonoua — 
no  danger  to  children,  house  pets  or 
foodstuffs.  Send  6c  for  trial  can.  Ask 
your  neighbor.  She  uses  It.  At  your 
dealer.  Accept  no  substitute.  Write 
Schrader  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  O,  19  to 
2b  Minna  St..  Ran  Francisco,  Cal. 


BAGS 


For  ALL  PURPOSES 


New  and  •econd-band.  Eferj  bag  thoroughly 
Inspected  before  shipping.  Bags  for  grain,  po- 
tatoes, seeds,  rice,  onions,  beans,  etc  WbeUier 
buying  or  eelllng,  communicate  with  us. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO. 

Hfl»-Ki:i  PnlMtni  St.,  San  PrancUco. 


Ask  Tour  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horses,  Milch  Cows.  Chlckena,  Touni  Plfs 
and  Hogs.    Cheapest  feed  In  the  market  todaj. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  ciiry  It,  address 

EL  nOKADO  OIL  WORKS, 
43S    Cnlifomia    St.,    San  Francisco. 


WATERLOO  BOY  TRACTOR 


A   12-25  twu-ap««l.  one-man  Tractor. 

Big  Power.  Big  Service.  Big  Value.  Low 
Operating  and  Upkeep  Costs  for  Field, 
Orchard  and  Road  Service.  Catalogue  on 
Application. 

W.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO., 

Z08  North   Los  Angelea  St. 
Loa  Angeles,  CaL 


TTHE  '  BOSS"  D 
REE  PROTECTOK 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm 

Is  cheap,  durable  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree. 
It  prevents  rabbits  from 
'^^^■WV    destroying   your  trees. 
'  — L  >      A   sure  protection 
against  frosts,  sunburn, 
grasshoppers     or  dry 
winds.     Can  be  easily 
removed,  will  last  for 
years.  Send  for  samples. 
Ask   your   nurseryman  for 
them. 
PRICES 

Per  1000 

10  In.  long,  7  In.  wide  $10.00 
12  In.  long,  7  In.  wide  11.00 
14  In.  long,  7  In.  wide  12.00 
16  In.  long.  7  In.  wide  18.60 
18  In.  long,  7  In.  wide  IB.OO 
24  In.  long,  7  In.  wide  18.00 
30  In.  iQjig.  7  In.  wide  21.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1380  Willow  St.,  Lot  Angalaa,  C«l. 
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for 
this 
free 
book 


'HIS  free  book 
contains  a  lot 
of  information  and 
ideas   about  farm 
buildings  and  farm 
construftion,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to 

Califbritia  Redwood 

Resists  rot  and  fire 

Read  "California  Redwood  on  the  Farm"  and 
learn  — 

Why  Redwood  is  the  only  safe  wood  to  use. 
Why  it  lasts  longer  than  any  other  wood. 
Why  it  requires  no  paint. 
Why  it  is  best  for  barns,  silos,  houses,  interior 
finish,  roofs,  water  troughs,  drains— everything 
on  the  farm. 

Every  farmer  should  have  this  book  before  build- 
ing even  a  hen  coop. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  "  California  Redwood  on  the 
Farm."  It's  free.  Please  give  name  of  your  local  lumber  dealers. 

California  Redwood  Association 

<f]l  New  Call  Building,  San  FnncUco,  California 

^li/or  the  Child' ,  Story  af  tkt ' '  Big  Tnci' '  c/  CoR- 
fornia — thert'  i  a  copy  for  n-ery  child  in  th^  nation. 


Mo  matter  what  roa  bare  for  aale  or  trade  yoD  tboold  eadlr  Had  a  barer  by  maniac  aa 
adTertlMoeat  ea  the  ranner*'  Market  Fa«e— only  Se  per  word  per  lMi)a.    AU  ads  moM 
be  la  ear  otfloe  by  the  tSrd  of  the  mooth. 


e  Orchard 


The  most  effectiveand  simplest  spraying  device  ever  made. 
Growers  all  over  the  country  find  it  saves  them  time  and 
labor.  Does  the  spraying  job  quickly  and  thoroughly.  It's  easy 
to  Qse — ^just  fits  the  hands— quickly  adjusted  to  throw  from  10  to 
30  ft    No  hard  work  or  tiresome  effort  any  more.    Spray  all  day 
and  hardly  know  iu  A  big  improvement  over  the  old  method.  Shoots 
a  big  cloud  of  peneuating  spray,  covering  the  tree  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly. Make  sure  of  your  Hardie  Orchard  Gun  by  ordering  prompUy. 
They  are  selling  fast.    Don't  delay. 
Hardie  Spray  Pumps  are  fast  taking  the  places  of  other 
pumps  on  spray  rigs — the  growers  are  getting  Sprayer- 
wise.  Over  40,000  ofthem  know  that  Hardie  Sprayers  last 
longer  and  give  more  constant  service  with  slower  up- 
keep cost    This  is  because  they  are  designed  better,  built 
more  carefully  with  better  materials  and  better  workman- 
Ship.   Not  built  just  to  sell,  but  for  long  and  satisfactory 
eervice.  Our  catalog  tells  you  things  you  ought  to  know. 

THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
HadsoD,  Mich. 


Branches  in  Portl«nd.  Or«. ;  Kanna  Citn  Mo.; 
Hasantown,  Md.;  Brockpiirt.  N.  Y. 


Nitrogen  for  Citrus  Fruits 

Our  Soil  DefidencX)  Must  Be  SuppUed 


WHILE  most  citrus  fruit  grow- 
ers are  aware  that  the  use 
of  nitrogen  jn  their  orchards 
is  highly  necessary,  many  of  them 
neglect  to  apply  it -in  proper  quanti- 
ties. They  do  not  appreciate  the  fact 
that  while  California  climate  is  very 
favorable  to  orange  and  lemon  growth, 
the  soil  in  many  cases  is  not,  being 
supplied  with  very  little  nitrogenous 
material. 

On  this  valuable  subject,  W.  P. 
Kelly,  the  soil  expert,  has  written  an 
important  bulletin  for  the  University 
of  California  —  a  piece  of  literature 
that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
citrus  fruit  grower.  Among  other 
things,  Mr.  Kelly  says: 

"The  citrus  tree  requires  relatively 
large  amounts  of  nitrogen,  and  the 
loss  of  nitrogen  through  leaching  is 
relatively  great.  All  parts  pf  the 
citrus  tree,  including  the  wood,  leaves 
and  fruit,  contain  considerably  more 
nitrogen  than  any  other  fertilizer  ele- 
ment, and  experiments  in  different  lo- 
cahties  show  that  marked  benefits  re- 
sult from  the  application  of  nitroge- 
nous fertilizers.  In  fact,  all  of  the  vari- 
ous lines  of  investigation  and  prac- 
tical experience  agree  in  giving  special 
importance  to  the  use  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  on  the  citrus  soils  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

"At  the  present  time  it  appears  that 
any  one  of  a  considerable  range  of  ni- 
trogenous materials  may  be  used  with 
fair  assurance  of  success.  Dried  blood, 
tankage,  whale  meat,  fish  scraps,  cot- 
tonseed meal,  bone  meal,  the  nitrogen 
of  processed  fertilizers,  ammonium 
sulfate,  etc.,  may  be  used  with  assur- 
ance that  the  nitrogen  will  readily  be- 
come available.  Calcium  nitrate  may 
also  be  expected  to  give  good  results. 
In  choosing  between  these  materials, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  their 
nitrogen  content  varies  greatly,  and 
that  as  a  general  rule  their  value  as 
fertilizers  for  citrus  in  California  is 
proportionate  to  the  nitrogen  content. 
When  Nitrogen  Is  Needed 

"The  amount  of  nitrogen  that  may 
profitably  be  applied  will  depend  on  at 
least  three  factors:  First,  the  amount 
of  growth  made  by  the  leguminous 
cover  crop;  second,  the  amount  of  ma- 
nure or  other  organic  nitrogenous 
material  that  is  applied;  and,  third,  the 


Big  New  Lemon  Orchard 

THE  raising  of  lemons  in  northern 
California  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  big  fruit  industries  of 
that  part  of  the  State.  Lemons  thrive 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  in  certam 
parts  where  there  is  very  little  frost, 
and  it  is  found  that  this  fruit,  like 
most  other  citrus  fruits,  makes  good 
rootage  and  growth  there  owing  to  a 
favorable  seasonal  rainfall  and  other 
conditions. 

Oranges  ripen  a  little  earlier  in 
some  of  the  central  and  northern  sec- 
tions than  in  other  parts  of  the  State, 
but  they  are  not  grown  in  any  great 
quantity  there  as  yet,  so  that  one 
really  cannot  count  upon  earlier  ripen- 
ing in  a  general  way,  and  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  tree  stock  that  is 
planted  by  the  citrus  grower. 

News  comes  from  Maxwell,  Colusa 
county,  that  the  Mills  Orchard  Com- 
pany recently  received  20,000  lemon 
trees  to  add  to  their  already  large 
acreage  of  citrus  fmit.  This  immense 
citrus  farm  of  over  900  acres  of  trees 
already  bearing  is  attracting  wide  at- 
tention. 


(age  of  the  trees  and  condition  of 
soil.  In  general,  the  larger  the 
and  the  heavier  the  crop,  the 
nitrogen  is  required;  but,  on  the 
hand,  the  better  the  growth  o 
cover  crop  and  the  heavier  the 
cation  of  manure,  the  less  nitrogea 
fertilizer  will  be  needed.  The  gro 
can  best  be  guided  in  this  matter 
the  experience  of  the  best  grow: 
his  community,  together  with  his 
local  conditions. 

"The  nitrogen  of  nitrate  of  s" 
also  readily  available,  and  in_ 
parts  of  the  world  this  material  is 
erally  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
valuable  sources  of  nitrogen.  It 
even  been  used  successfully  in 
localities  in  California. 

"Nevertheless,  the  citrus  grow 
California  are  cautioned  agains 
use  here  for  the  reason  that  in 
cases  the  continued  use  of  nitrate 
soda  has  resulted  in  an  increased 
dency  toward  mottled  leaf.  In 
of  this  fact,  and  since  other  sourc 
nitrogen  are  available,  caution  is 
vised  in  the  use  of  this  material 
citrus  soils.  • 
Phosphoric  Acid 

"The  second  most  important 
izer  constituent  for  the  citrus  s 
California  is  phosphoric  acid,  but 
need  is  much  less  urgent  than 
nitrogen.     The  requirements  of 
citrus  tree  for  phosphoric  acid 
notable,  however,  and  many  of- 
soils    contain  comparatively 
amounts  of  it;  consequently  it 
probably  pay  to  apply  limited  amq 
of  phosphoric  acid.  Superphosp' 
bone   meal   or   tankage  are  sui 
sources   of  this   constituetit.  \ 
used  in  intimate  contact  with  de 
ing  organic  matter,  rock  phosp 
may  also  be  applied  as  a  source 
phosphoric  acid. 

"All  the  information  at  hand 
to  the  conclusion  that  potash 
eliminated,  for  the  present  at  1 
from  the  citrus  fertilizers  of  C»« 
nia  without  seriously  affecting 
growth  of  the  trees  or  fruit. 

"Many  of  the  soils  have  been 
rived    from    granite,    and  gen- 
speaking,    the    soils  throughout 
citrus  region  are  well  supplied 
potash." 


University  Farm  Picnic 

THE  University  Farm  at  Davis 
plans  to  hold  its  tenth  annual 
picnic  on  Saturday,  April  20, 
1918.  Last  year  the  picnic  was  a  great 
success,  and  at  this  time,  when  the 
instruction  and  demonstrations  offered 
by  the  departments  on  the  big  day 
will  be  of  vastly  more  importance  and 
significance  than  ever  before,  it  will 
doubtless  be  even  a  greater  success. 


How  Water  Leaks  Mount  Up 

I HAVE    figured   out    that  Va 
drippings  and  leaks  from  a  _ 
gate  mount  up  about  as  fo" 
reckoning    by    the    day,  week 
year 

Water  just  dropping  amounts  to: 

15  gallons  a  day, 

105  gallons  a  week, 

5475  gallons  a  year. 

Water  leaking  through  one  thi 
second  of  an  inch  aperture; 

264  gallons  a  day, 

1848  gallons  a  week, 

96,360  gallons  a  year. 

Water   leaking   through  one 
teenth  of  an  inch  aperture: 

835  gallons  a  U&y, 

5845  gallons  a  week, 

304,775  gallons  a  year. 

Water  leaking  through  one-fo 
of  an  aperture: 

17,425  gallons  a  day, 

121,975  gallons  a  week, 

6,360,125  gallons  a  year. 

Water  leaking  through  one-half 
an  inch  aperture: 

70.488  gallons  a  day, 

493,416  gallons  a  week, 

25,728,120  gallons  a  year. 

—A.  F.  G.,  Redlands, 


Bees  in  the  Orchard 

THE  use  of  at  least  one  s 
bees  to  the  acre  in  orcha 
assist  in  pollenization  an 
planting  of  scattered  seedlings  for 
same  purpose  was  advocated  by 
Stewart,   county  fruit  inspec 
Lane  County,  Oregon,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Lane  County 
cultural  Society  held  recently. 
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Busy  Rabbit  Men 

THE  rabbit  game  is  a  busy  one 
these  days.  Nearly  all  the 
rabbit  raisers  are  realizing  the 
results  of  a  propaganda  begun  some 
time  ago  to  let  the  people  know  that 
there  was  good  money  in  their  busi- 
ness. One  of  the  agencies  employed 
was  Orchard  and  Farm  which  was 
recognized  as  the  best  medium  for 
advertising  this  kind  of  stock,  as  well 
as  any  other,  for  that  matter. 

J.  M.  Sherman  of  2669  North  Griffin 
avenue,  Los  Angeles,  now  noted  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  rabbit 
breeders  in  Southern  California,  says 
that  he  received  double  the  number  of 
replies  from  his  Orchard  and  Farm 
ad  than  from  any  other.  This  is  the 
experience  of  all  such  advertisers. 

"I  can't  begin  to  fill  my  orders," 
said  Mr.  Sherman  recently.  "I  am 
much  encouraged  by  the  way  the 
business  is  building  up.  It  looks  as 
if  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant small  stock  industries  in 
California. 

Best  Fur  Animal 

"Fur  rabbits  are  in  big  demand.  I 
do  not  consider  the  checkered  giants, 
so  highly  prized  by  some,  as  the 
animal  that  is  going  to  be  depended 
upon  for  future  supply.  The  rabbit 
which  we  call  the  'California  fur'  is 
probably  the  best  for  the  furrier's 
use.  We  imported  some  of  these  from 
England  a  while  ago,  and  now  have 
over  a  dozen  breeding  does  of  that 
kind. 

"This  rabbit  is  smaller  than  the 
checkered  giant,  but  is  marked  a  great 
deal  the  same — that  is,  black  and 
white.  It  will  average  about  four  and 
a  half  pounds  and  is  particularly 
fancied  by  those  who  understand  the 
fur-bearing  rabbit  game." 

A  great  many  persons  have  taken 
up  rabbit  culture  of  late  and  some  of 
them  are  making  serious  mistakes  in 
breeding.  R.  S.  N.  Burdick  of  Con- 
cord, Cal.,  who  has  had  much  experi- 
ence in  this  line,  writes  the  following 
on  the  subject  of  breeding: 
Points  to  Observe 
"Considering  that  the  rabbit-keeper 
is  breeding  for  a  certain  type  or  va- 
riety your  animals  must  be  selected 
with  great  care  and  with  due  regard 
to  the  ideal  or  standard  governing 
such  type. 

"The  lepiculturist  should  avail  him- 
self of  published  works  relating  to 
standardization  of  perfection,  thor- 
oughly familiarizing  himself  with 
every  descriptive  detail  of  the  variety 
or  type  he  is  keeping,  and  mating 
both  sexes  in  conformity  to  the  apply- 
ing description. 

'In  some  types,  as  the  heavy  meat 
rabbits,  of  which  the  Flemish  is  our 
best  example,  there  should  not  only 
be  considered  color,  and  general  form, 
but  size,  therefore  select  as  large 
specimens  as  may  be  found  conform- 
ing to  this  type,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  results  may  not  necessarily 
be  attained  in  the  first  generation,  but 
may  appear  strongly  in  subsequent 
ones. 

"In  varieties,  such  as  the  silver 
checkered  giants  and  other  ornamen- 
tals, the  greatest  stress  should  be  laid 
upon  the  perfection  of  marking.'' 


Equally  as  Dangerous 

merican  Soldier  (smoking  furious- 
at  a  rope-like  stogie  made  some- 
ere  in  America):  Here,  Leon,  you 
d  my  cigar,  while  I  throw  this 
b  in  the  German  trench, 
rench  Soldier   (not  used  to  the 
'e-for-a-nickel  kind) :    Non,  non, 
sieur  Sammie,   I  will  hold  zee 
b  while  you  throw  zee  cigar. 

"e  have  to  put  every  ounce  of 
effort  behind  the  men  behind  the 
guns 


REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRES 

My  herd  la  headed  by 
L>09  Royal,  son  of  Winona 
Champion  and 
grandson   of  Laurel 
Champion;   also  Te- 
hama   Boy,    son  of 
Panama  Lee,  the  2d, 
and    grandson     o  f 
Lee's  Artful  Premier 
Ist.  Stock  from  these 
herd  boars  are  sure 
breeders.    Write  for  fur 
ther  Information  to 
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W.  Boyd  Carpenter 

BOX  98,  BED  BLUFF,  CAL, 


HUNDREDS 

of  the  citrus  growers  of  Southern  and  Central  California  are  using 

GARBAGE  TANKAGE 

9  Units  Nitrogen 
71/2  Units  Phosphoric  Acid 
3  Units  Potash 

All  for  $60— F.  O.  B.  Los  Angeles 


Write  for  Booklet  O. 


Sonlhern  California  Ferlib'zer  Co.  i?h'1^°d  !$ir„'K  f!^"^. 


eles,  Cal. 


POWER  FOR  EVERY  NEED 

Horses,  mules  and  labor  are  scarce,  yet  the  call  for  top-notch  produc- 
tion makes  the  need  for  power  greater  now  than  ever  before.  Trac- 
tors, tractor  implements  and  other  power-farming  equipment  fill  the 
need.  To  see  and  study  this  equipment  and  to  learn  of  the  profits  and 
possibilities  in  ttactor-farming  is  a  patriotic  duty  and  a  profit-making 
opportunity  for  every  farmer.  This  opportunity  is  offered  by  the 

Tractor  and  Implement  Demonstration 
and  Power-Farming  Exposition 


THE  EVENT 

A  Tractor  and  Implement  Demonstra- 
tion and. Power-farming  Exposition,  in- 
cluding over  40  tractors,  a  score  or 
more  of  different  plows,  harrows, scrap- 
ers, levclcrs  and  other  tractor  tools,  big 
tent  exhibits  of  all  kinds  of  power- 
operated  machinery  for  the  farm. 

THE  PLACE 

The  University  Farm,Davis,Califomia. 

THE  TIME 

April  17th,  18th,  19th.  The  Annual 
Farm  Picnic  follows  on  April  20th. 

THE  COST 

The  demonstration  and  all  exhibits  are 
absolutely  free  of  charge,— your  only 
expei^e  is  for  meals  and  transportation. 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

Make  your  reservations  early  through 
the  Davis  or  Sacramento  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

HOW  TO  GET  THERE 

By  S-  P.  train  from  San  Francisco  or 
Sacramento  direct  to  the  founds.  By 
auto  to  Davis  —  from  there  follow  the 
signs  —  good  roads  all  the  way. 


This  mammoth  show  will  be  conducted  three  days  only  — 
April  17th,  18th  and  19th— by  the  manufacturers  and  sellers 
of  tractors  and  tractor-implements,  on  the  University  Farm 
at  Davis,  California.  Practically  every  tractor  sold  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  will  be  in  actual  operation  there  in  one  big  field, 
with  the  leading  makes  of  plows  and  other  tractor  imple- 
ments. There  will  be  big  enclosed  exhibits  of  tractor  acces- 
sories, gas  engines,  motor  trucks,  etc.  There  will  be  impor- 
tant scientific  tests  conducted  by  the  University.  There  will 
be  much  to  see,  much  to  leam  and  the  demonstration  and 
exhibits  cost  you  nothing,  except  your  expenses  in  coming 
to  Davis.  Don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Ask  your  station  axent  about  special  railroad  rates. 

The 

California  Tractor  and  Implement 
Association 

Business  Office:  1015  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 
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Frafii 


The  4  H.  P.  Cosbman  Handy  Truck  to 
the  moet  useful  outfit  ever  built  for  farm 
work.  Eufiine  wei^rha  only  190  lbs.,  and 
entire  outfit  only  375  lbs. 

Besides  doini;  all  farm  and  household 
jobs,  this  4H.  P.  Cushman  may  be  lifted 
from  truck  and  buni;  on  rear  of  binder 
durine  harvest  to  save  a  team.  In  wot 
weather  it  saves  the  crop. 

Light  Welght>V 

Cushman  Engines 

Built  for  farmers  who  need  an  engina 
to  do  many  jobs  in  manyplaces  instead  of 
one  job  in  one  place.  Throttle  Covarmd, 
with  Schebler  Carburetor.  Run  very 
quietly  and  steadily— not  with  violent  ex- 
plosions and  fast  and  slow  speeds  like  old* 
style  beavy-weishts.   Engine  Book  free. 

,  ^CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

880  N.  21at  SlTMt  Uaeeln,  Nabraaka 


■ THU».   K.  bHUWNt.  blUCKTON,  CAL. 
Factory  R«*reMlltatln. 
Prompt  •hlineiti  mada  (ron  CtllfiriiU 
warahouia. 

WITTE 

Kero-OO  Engines 

TMm  On  Pnw  at  HaH  Um  Cm< 

SiM«  2  to  22  H-P.-Stlcct  Yonr 

Tanaa Direct-rrtMs-rMtorr  pri«fla.  WriU 
roar  tnm  ortier-  Saw  «1S  to  SaOO.  Prompt 
a>lpiiHniV  Biaaow  cataJoc."How  to  Jadao 
Koate^o"  FREE--  br  roturn  mail,  Poatpatd. 
fH;^    WITTE  CNSINE  WORKS 

Only  3  Cents  a  Word 

No  matter  what  yoa  bar*  for  sale  or  trad* 
yon  ahoald  eaally  Bnd  a  buyer  by  ninnlnr  an 
advartlaement  on  tba  Farmara'  Market  Pac* 
— ^>nly  Ic  per  word  per  lasue.  All  ads  must 
b«  In  our  office  by  the  tSrd  of  tta*  month. 
Addraia  Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Build- 
ing, Los  Ancelea,  California. 

THE  SELF-OIUNQ  WINDMILL 

k««  become  to  popular  in  ita  first  three  years  that 
thouaand*  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
oM  towcra,  other  makea  of  mills,  and  to^  replace,  at 
■mall  coot,  the  geaiins  of  the  earlier  ^ 
AermoioTS.  making  tnem  self-oU- 
ing.  Its  endoacd  motor| 
keeps  in  the  oil  anc' 
keeps  out  dust  an< 
rain .  Th  e  Splaah  Oiliiu 
System  conatantl] 
floods  every  beariMwitii  oil  pr 
venting  wear  ana  enabling  t  _  ^ 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  oreeze. 
The  oil  supply  ia  renewed  once  a  year.  ,  -  - 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carryiiig  halt  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps.  Tanka, 
Water  Supply   Good*   and   Sicel   Frame  Sawa. 

Write  AEIMOTOI  CO..  2S0I  Twelfth  SUCUcao 

5  Cents  an  Acre,  Cash 

Tcits  sdiod  lands  for  i&le  by  the  Stata  si  IS  an 
aoe,  6c  an  acn  cash,  and  do  mors  for  40  jtut.  but 
B  psr  o«ot  lotarcct:  sand  >c  postagg  for  furtb»  Infor- 
maUon.  IXVZ8T0B  FUB.  CO.. 

DwpL  1,  Ban  Antonio,  Tssaa. 

DIAMOND  FLUME  GATE 

Watertight — Can't  Clog 

Redncea  water  expense  by  re- 
ducingr  the  amount  of  water 
needed  to  do  yonr  IrrlKatlnc 
No  cloRf^ngr:  this  feature 
alone  saves  time  and  labor. 
Close  fitting  and  accurately 
sdjnsted  prevents  any  waste 
of  water.  Is  watertight. 
Gates  are  made  of  hlch  qual- 
ity sheet  metal.  Made  In 
three  sixes — 1  Inch  lOe:  1V4 
Inch  I2c:  2  Inch  ISc;  10  per 
cent  discnunt  in  lots  of  600 
and  over.  Tabes  made  of 
any  lencth  from  Z  to  3  inches 
— loncer  tobes  to  order.  The 
water  saved  pays  for  ratea 
in  very  short  time. 

Andersen  Flume  Gate  Company, 
Bedluds.  Celiforolft. 


Some   Stray  Facts 


Measures  Irrigation  Water 

GREAT  difficulties  and  many 
disputes  have  resulted  from  the 
inaccurate  measurement  of  ir- 
rigation water,  but  such  a  new  style 
of  meter,  called  the  "water  watch," 
recently  has  been  invented  in  Los  An- 
geles that  is  going  to  do  away  with 
a  lot  of  this  trouble. 

Boxed  in  the  open  ditch  as  it  is, 
this  seemingly  intelligent  little  ma- 
chine holds  its  calculating  head  well 
above  the  water  at  all  times,  and  any- 
one may  tell  by  looking  into  its  face 
the  perfect  record  of  the  water  which 
has  passed  through  its  gauge.  A 
brass  spiral  wheel,  not  unlike  a  ship's 
log,  hangs  in  a  throat,  through  which 
the  water  is  directed.  The  wheel  re- 
volves by  the  action  of  the  rushing 
water  on  its  bevelej  surface. 

The  speed  of  the  spiral  is  gov- 
erned by  the  flow  of  the  water, 
therefore  if  the  canal  is  full  and  the 
pressure  on  the  vane  is  increased  by 
the  heavier  flow  its  velocity  must  of 
necessity  be  increased  in  proportion 
with  the  speed  of  th«  water,  and  vice 
versa  in  case  a  very  little  water  is 
flowing  through. 

The  speed  of  the  revolving  vane 
is  transmitted  by  a  brass  rod  to  the 
head  or  mechanism.  Here  the  action 
is  registered,  calculated  and  the  cor- 
rected total  is  posted  ready  for  read- 
ing at  any  time. 


Amount  of  Lime  to  Apply 

Taking  into  consideration  the  price, 
the  effect  on  the  soil,  the  ease  of 
spreading,  and  the  results  obtained, 
finely  ground  limestone  is  the  most 
satisfactory  form  of  lime  to  use. 
Splendid  results  are  often  obtained 
by  using  small  amounts  evenly  spread. 
The  amount  to  apply  depends  entirely 
on  the  condition  of  the  soil,  but  two 
to  three  tons  to  the  acre  is  the  average 
application.  This  amount  will  usually 
place  a  field  in  condition  to  grow 
clover  and  alfalfa  or  other  legumes. 

Lime  should  never  i)e  plowed  under, 
but  should  be  thoroughly  worked  into 
the  surface  by  disking  and  harrowing. 


The  Armour  Almanac 

THE  new  1918  Armour  Farmers' 
Almanac  is  out,  better,  brighter 
and  more  interesting  than  ever 
before. 

The  leading  article  this  year  is  by 
J.  Ogden  Armour,  entitled  "The 
Farmer  on  the  Fighting  Line"  and 
discusses  the  importance  of  crops  as 
war  munitions. 

There  is  an  introduction  by  C.  H. 
MacDowell,  president  of  Armour 
Fertilizer  Works,  articles  by  Dr.  R. 
J.  H.  De  Loach,  director  of  the 
Armour  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Re- 
search and  by  six  or  eight  others  of 
America's  leading  writers  on  agricul- 
tural subjects. 

Other  features  are  the  usual  pages 
of  weather  forecasts  for  each  month 
throughout  the  coming  year,  gestation 
tables,  tables  of  church  days,  eclipses, 
and  morning  and  evening  stars. 

There  is  the  usual  series  of  Briggs 
cartoons.  Uncle  Obadiah  bursts  right 
into  the  center  of  a  dozen  or  more 
pages  throughout  the  book  with  his 
shrewd  and  laughable  observations  on 
human  nature  and  everything  else 
under  the  sun. 


Depth  and  Area  of  Oceans 

The  greatest  known  depths  are: 

Depth  Area 

Ocean                 Ft.  Sq.  Mi. 

Atlantic                  27,366  24,536,000 

Pacific                   30,000  50,309.000 

Indian                    18.582  17,084,000 

Southern                25,200  30,592.000 

Arctic                     9,000  4,781,000 


TTie  Age  of  a  Horse 

TO  TELL  the  age  of  any  horse, 
Inspect  the  lower  jaw,  of  course. 
The  six  front  teeth  the  tale  will 
tell. 

And  every  doubt  and  fear  dispel. 

Two  middle  nippers  you  behold 
Before  the  colt  is  two  weeks  old; 
Before  eight  weeks  two  more  will 
come; 

Eight  months  the  corners  cut  the  gum. 

The  outside  groover  will  disappear 
From  middle  two,  in  just  one  year. 
In  two  years,  from  the  second  pair; 
In  three,  the  corners,  too,  are  bare. 

At  two  the  middle  nippers  drop; 
At  three,  the  second  pair  can't  stop. 
When  four  years  old  the  third  pair 
goes. 

At  five  a  full  set  he  shows. 

The  deep  black  spots  will  pass  from 
view 

At  six  years  from  the  middle  two. 

The  second  pair  at  seven  years. 

At  eight  the  spot  each  corner  clears. 

From  middle  nippers  upper  jaw; 
At  nine  the  black  st>ots  will  withdraw. 
The  second  pair,  at  ten,  are  white; 
Eleven  finds  the  corners  light. 

As  time  goes  on  the  horsemen  know 
The  oval  teeth  three-sided  grow; 
They  longer  get,  project  before 
Till  twenty,  when  we  know  no  more. 

—Ralph  A.  Coulthurst. 


Distillate  Kills  Gophers 

DISTILLATE,  vaporized  by  heat, 
then  forced  into  the  rodent  bur- 
rows by  the  sixty-pound  pres- 
sure automatically  developed  by  a  new 
machine,  justifies  the  hope  that  a 
method  to  exterminate  field  rodents 
has  been  found.  This  machine,  when 
generally  adopted  for  the  control  of 
squirrels  and  gophers  would  save 
hundreds  of  tons  of  grain  an(J  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  which 
are  now  being  spent  for  poison.  In 
addition  to  the  advantage  of  economy 
is  the  advantage  of  safety  since  not 
only  valuable  domestic  animals  but 
even  children  have  been  poisoned  by 
the  use  of  grain  or  raisins  heavily 
poisoned. 

Experts  have  estimated  their  per- 
centage of  destruction  to  be  not  over 
fifty  per  cent;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
kill  over  eighty  per  cent  to  decrease 
the  pest 

The  distillate  vapor  machine  has 
been  tested  by  the  highest  authorities 
and  it  has  been  found  99  per  cent 
efficent.  Being  heavier  than  air,  the 
v  por  sinks  to  the  lowest  part  of  the 
burrow  and  under  pressure  of  the 
machine  it  is  forced  up  through  all 
the  openings  of  the  burrow  easily 
seen  by  the  operators  coming  out  of 
the  holes  like  white  steam.  These 
holes  are  then  closed  and  in  ten  min- 
utes the  whole  rodent  family  are  dead 
including  all  the  young. 


Test  fof  Sour  Soil 

A  failure  to  get  a  good  growth  of 
red  clover  or  the  prevalence  of  a 
large  amount  of  sorrel  is  an  indication 
that  the  soil  needs  lime.  The  litmus 
paper  test  is  a  fairly  reliable  one,  and 
can  be  made  by  forming  a  ball  of 
moist  soil  about  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter. Break  it  open  and  insert  a 
double  strip  of  blue  litmus  paper. 
Press  the  pieces  of  the  ball  together 
and  ollow  it  to  remain  this  way  for 
about  fifteen  minutes.  If  the  blue 
litmus  paper  has  turned  to  a  pink  or 
reddish  color,  it  indicates  an  acid 
soil.  Litmus  paper  may  be  obtained 
at  any  drug  store. 


Gopheri 


The  only  exterminator  that  I 
per  cent  efficient  and  suaranteee 

results  or  money  back,  fs 


It    contjiin-i  -p.--' 
Kilmol  ' 
the  »qij 
thfir  I'. 


KilniMl. 

New  (onnula  o(  C.  S.  Govema 
Poi-inni-d  Bsrl-y  ii  rIT.ftive  In 


Rememi>«r,  resttlts  auarantaad  aa  ^ 

money  refunded. 

Your  local  dealer  carrits 
Wailt  BatU  anj  U.  S.  Gm'l.  ' 


MM.  hr  Herbert  f.  Ditn.  1 1 70  SaUef  SL.  Saa  fn 


MAUGNANT 
GROWTHS 

TUMORS,  WENS  AND 
ALL  BREAST  LUMPS 
TREATED 


Mrtelty  a  aoo-opvitln  tiiifH  NO  KNCn. 
NO  BIOOD  AND  WITH  LITTLE  OB  NO  PAXN. 
Our  BsllMd  tt  tpsUestlaB  porttiTCiy  kills  arary 
paiticii  of  (llasasaa  Usaua 

RKMBMBKB  Uiat  daaav  Mcaal  U  •  son  thst 
ao«a  not  bsal  or  the  rapid  tnenaaa  of  powth  la  a 
waK  aala  at  scab  alilah  Bay  hat*  bM 
*  a  line  UBS.  U 


C^u^  ladlTldaal  onr  M  ysan  •(  sas  Uur  srs 
NKASLT  ALWATB  OF  A  MAUOKANT  MA- 
TD&B  sad  iboold  b*  ttna  iMsiHila  sWantVin 
Band  roe  our  M-paa*  (frsa)  bask  «Mk  aaass 
sad  cf  eund  pattaaU.    Maar  1^ 

bat*  bi  foor  own  iMnlty.  KXAJIIMATION  imn. 

CHARLES  STIRLING,  M.  D. 

'■•birlsy  TraaiMBt" 
lU  Ittb  BL.  Osftlsad.  cat 


HOTEL  LEE 

European  Plan 
822  West  Sixth  Str«et 
Los  AngvUa,  Cal. 

"THE 
HOUSE 
OF 

COMFORT" 


Madam.  BeMtifal  BaU  Baf.  Onri  Wmm 
and  BUUard  Booas  la  CanaaaHaa 

With  Lobbr. 

Located  on  latarcrbaa  Uaas.  OaaaaeMac 
to  All  Baaehaa.  aad  oa  Loaal  timm 
im  An  Parta  af  tka  CMr. 

Convenient  to  Shopping  Distriet 
and  Theaters.  Rates,  with  Bath, 
$1.00  and  up. 

Sunset  Piee  1007.  Home  1074S. 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  Prop. 
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Shoot  the  Worthless  Dogs 

FIVE  THOUSAND  letters  were 
sent  out  to  sheep  raisers  last 
spring,  and  all  but  eighteen  of 
the  replies  stated  that  the  present 
scarcity  of  sheep  is  due  to  dogs. 

Two  dogs  will  eat  as  much  as  a 
hog  on  alfalfa  and  more  than  a  dozen 
chickens.  And  there  are  6,000,000 
dogs  in  the  country,  one  for  eight 
sheep.  Sheep  furnish  wool  and  mut- 
ton, hogs  make  pork  and  chickens 
produce  meat  and  eggs. 

More  than  5,000,000  hogs  are  need- 
ed to  relieve  the  present  meat  short- 
age, and  many  sheep  to  furnish  wool 
and  mutton.  Eastern  hill  farms  are 
ideal  for  sheep  raising,  and  almost 
every  prairie  farm  is  adapted  for 
keeping  a  small  farm  flock  without 
much  extra  expense  for  buildings  or 
added  use  of  grain.  Yet  this  country 
ships  in  half  of  the  wool  needed  each 
year. 

No  single"  thing  has  done  more  to 
throttle  the  sheep  industry  in  this 
country  than  the  curs  which  are  al- 
lowed to  run  at  large.  Besides  kill- 
ing and  worrying  sheep,  they  kill 
poultry,  attack  cattle  and  carry  hog 
cholera. 

Fences  will  not  solve  the  problem, 
for  that  added  expense  will  keep  many 
farmers  who  already  have  hog-tight 
fences  from  starting  a  farm  flock. 
Keeping  the  dogs  chained  at  night 
will  not  do,  for  dogs  often  attack 
sheep  in  daylight.  Paying  for  the 
animals  killed  helps  some,  but  it  does 
not  encourage  those  whose  flocks 
have  been  destroyed  to  start  again. 
A  good  dog  law  in  every  State,  en- 
forced, is  the  logical  solution. 

Several  States  have  laws  which  pro- 
tect sheep  quite  well,  but  too  often 
they  are  not  enforced.  Pennsylvania 
is  among  the  latest  to  pass  a  good 
dog  law  which  provides  for  the 
licensing  of  all  dogs,  the  same  as 
automobile  are  licensed;  the  record 
is  kept  by  the  county  treasurer.  Dogs 
running  at  large  without  tags  may  be 
killed  and  those  with  tags  may  be 
taken  up  by  proper  officers. — Farm 
Journal. 


How  I  Dynamite  Soil 

1HAVE  an  orchard  which  was 
planted  seven  years  ago.  At  that 
time  I  had  never  heard  of  using 
dynamite  to  blast  tree  holes  and  my 
trees  were  planted  in  spade  dug  holes. 
At  some  places  it  seemed  impossible 
to  get  the  trees  to  grow,  although 
some  of  them  were  replanted  three 
times.  I  attributed  their  failure  to 
hardpan,  cemented  gravel  or  some 
type  of  soil  that  does  not  permit  root 
growth  or  is  impervious  to  moisture. 

About  four  years  ago  I  tried, 
dynamiting  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
used  in  places  where  I  had  not  pre- 
viously been  successful  in  getting  trees 
to  live.  After  adopting  the  new 
method  I  had  no  further  trouble  and 
since  that  time  have  been  doing  all 
of  my  resetting  work  by  this  method. 

Some  of  the  trees  planted  in 
blasted  holes  have  grown  so  rapidly 
that  they  have  nearly  caught  up  with 
others  planted  in  spade  dug  holes 
two  to  four  years  ahead. 

Planting  trees  with  dynamite  is  a 
very  simple  method.  A  bore  hole  is 
put  down  about  thirty  inches  and  one- 
half  cartridge  of  low  grade  dynamite 
to  each  cap  and  fuse  being  attached 
is  tamped  in  and  the  fuse  lighted.  The 
hole  is  then  dug  out  to  locate  the 
cavity  formed  by  the  blast  and  the 
hole  filled  to  proper  depth.  The  tree 
is  then  set  and  the  earth  thoroughly 
firmed. 

It  is  very  important  to  do  this 
blasting  when  the  subsoil  is  dry,  for 
wet  subsoil  has  a  tendency  to  pack 
rather  than  pulverize. — C.  F.  H. 


Roeding  Now  a  Regent 

GEORGE  C.  ROEDING  of  Roed- 
ing place,  Fresno,  Cal.,  has  be- 
come an  ex-officio  member  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Mr.  Roeding  holds 
office  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  succeeding  John 
M.  Perry  of  Stockton.  Mr.  Roeding 
is  a  well-known  horticulturist  and 
nurseryman. 


Plant  More  Beets 

By  D.  N.  Morgan, 

CaHfornia  Colleoe  of  Agriculture. 

BEET  growers  are  patriotic  and  will  plant  beets  if  assured  of 
a  reasonable  pre-war  profit.  Land  owners  are  expected  to 
be  just  as  patriotic  and  rent  their  land  at  a  reasonable  pre- 
war rate.  Sugar  factories  are  dependent  for  their  profits  upon  the 
success  and  prosperity  of  their  beet  growers.  Since  these  profits 
are  fncreased  through  the  planting  of  additional  acreage  the 
factories  are  endeavoring  to  make  as  fair  a  division  of  their  profits 
with  the  beet  growers  as  is  possible.  The  factories  prefer  that 
the  growers  share  in  their  general  prosperity  since  any  excessive 
profits  that  are  made  by  them  will  be  taken  by  the  government 
through  the  Excess  Profit  Tax. 

Investigations  carried  on 'by  the  University  of  California 
indicate  that  beets  may  be  grown  for  not  to  exceed  $60  an  acre 
exclusive  of  land  rental.  Many  farmers  are  producing  beets  for 
less  than  $50  per  acre. 

Farmers  knowing  the  possible  yields  of  their  land  may  figure 
whether  they  may  expect  an  average  yield  of  ten  tons  to  the 
acre.  If  the  land  will  yield  this  much,  which  is  the  State  average, 
fanners  should  make  planting  preparations  without  delay  since 
they  may  be  assured  that  they  will  receive  a  reasonable  pre-war 
profit  at  the  prices  now  offered. 

Since  the  farmers  of  California  desire  nothing  more  than  a 
reasonable  profit,  the  University  has  confidence  that  they  will 
do  their  part  toward  increasing  the  sugar  beet  acreage  and  the 
sugar  supply  for  1918.  The  University  stands  ready  to  assist  in 
every  way  possible  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  sugar 
beet  grower. 

Every  citizen  of  California  is  anxious  to  vvin  this  war  and 
the  sugar  beet  growers  are  showing  their  patriotism  by  adding 
to  the  world's  supply  of  sugar. 

Let  nt  do  our  part 


BUY  YOUR  PAINTS  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  S0% 
Why  pay  middleman's  profits  when  you  can  buy  paints  direct, 
freight  paid  and  guaranteed  better  than  paints  sold  for  twice  the 
money  we  are  atklng.  WE  WANT  YOUR  PAINT  BUSINESS. 
ARTISANS  paints  are  made  to  stand  contraction  and  expansion, 
heavy  body,  easy  to  apply.  THE  MOST  ELASTIC  PAINTS 
MADE. 

MEASURE  YOUR  ROOFS  AND  BUILDINGS  AND  SEND  YOUR 
ORDER  TODAY 

Artisans  Houss  Paints — Red,  Green  and  Brown,  10  gal.  case,  85o 

gal- 
Artisans  House  Paints  (Snow  White  or  Colors),   10  gal.  case, 

$1.50  gal. 

Artisans  Snow  White  Enamel,  Interior,  10  gal.  case,  $2.25  gal. 
Artisans  Exterior  for  Cement,  Piaster,  etc.,  any  Color,   10  gal. 
case,  $1.50  gal. 

"TILE-LYKE"  for  all  Interior  Purposes,  Any  Color,  Including 
WHITE.  High  Gloss,  Egg  Shell  or  Flat,  10  gal.  case,  $1.50 
gal. 

RUBBERKOTE  for  any  make  of  roofs — Red,  Green  and  Brown. 

10  gal.  case,  75o  gal. 
Rubberkote  Graphite  Black  (or  all  Makes  of  Roofs,  10  gal.  case, 

S5c  gal. 

The  above  In  bbls.  25  gallons,  4c  gal.  less;  In  bbis.  of  50  gal.,  lOc 
gal  less. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT  TO  ARIZONA,  NEVADA  AND  CALIFOR- 
NIA RAILROAD  POINTS.     WRITE  OR  TELEPHONE 
FOR  COLOR  CARDS. 
ARTISANS   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.    P.  0.  Box  1328.    Tel.  Giendale  S29-J. 


Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter 

KUl8  the  Weeds  and  Coltivatea  the  Soil  | 

Greatest  we«d  killer  on  the  market.  Cuts  them 
off  clesn,  under  the  surface,  close  down  to  the  roots. 
Besides.  It  breaks  up  the  ground  so  thoroflghl;  that 
one  user  says  he  eared  $200  In  a  single  season  be- 
cause after  cutting  the  weeds  he  did  not  hare  to 
plow.  Cuts  seven  feet  or  lees.  Weighs  but  230 
pounds.  Cut  adjustable  to  any  depth.  Constructed 
of  steel  throughout.    No  other  Implement  like  It. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  which  Illustrates  and  de- 
scribes the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and  contains  let- 
ters from  many  users. 

C.  G.  Sigurd,  Manufacturer. 

Capital  Ave.  and  McKee  Road,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


 ! 


 . 


FAIMPOWDERS 

STUMPING  AGRICULTURAI^ 

Western  soils,  *tuW*  climate  need  / 
western  eVplosives.  TT^at's  why  ^ianfFanw-^*,^.^^ 
lijpwders  cut  the  cost  of  clcarUig  western  r*"^'^*"  


I 


\ 


iahd.    Manufacttired  fo\  more/ than  half  • 
■century  especially  for  the'^«t,  they  natu- 
"(y  B'Vf  better  results.  on  \westem  farms 
j;£hards. 

Giant  P»in  Powders  lead  \  in  economy 
because  they,  go  further  than  ordinary  explo- 
sives. They  Break  up  the  stumps  thoroughly 
thereby  cuttinV  down  labi^  cost.  Money 
and  trouble  3in.SiSfA^tS^i^  o{  their,  low 
freezing  qualities.  "^-^ 

IVarnin^:  If  your  work  is  doitvwith  any  f 
other  powder  or  dynamites,  the  chaB<;es  are         •  ^.^j^^^ 
it  will  not  be  clone  as  well  as  with  citKet-of  -JLwi 
the  two  Giant  brands:  Eureka  Stumping  or 
Giant  Stumping.   Look  for  the  Giant  trade- 
mark on  every  case,  and  be  sure  of  the, 
genuine. 

How  to  mane  the  farm  pay  more  money  is" 
explained  jn  "Better  Farminp.'*  This  big 
free  boolc,  fully  illustrated,  will  be  sent  you 
as  soon  as  we  receive  this  coupon. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,Cei» 

"EverjiKint  far  Bkutiqf " 
Home  Office:  Sin  Franciteo 
Brinch  OfRces:  Denver,  Portland. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle.  Spokane 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check)  21S 

□  Stump  BUatins  □   Ditch  Blutins  □  SabaoU  Blaatms 

□  BouUer  Blaatinc  □  Ttw  Bed  BUatins  □  Ro«dMakan« 

Name   —  Address  
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Cutt 

Germ  Free 


er's 


The  New,  Safe 
and  Efficient  Agents 
for  Protecting  Calves 
from  Blackleg. 

Catter'a  BlackJrc  Filtrate  poal- 
tlvely  protects  against  Black- 
leg. 

Catter'a      Blackleir  AKsreaaln. 

made  directly  from  animal  ti><- 
sues,  afforila  even  fcrealer  pro- 
tertlon  and  is  recommended 
for  Pure  Breds. 
Neither  the  Filtrate  nor  tbe  Ak- 
Kreanln  ran  poniilbly  produce 
BlackIeK  in  even  the  most  sus- 
ceptible animals  since  both 
are  Kerm  free. 
Both  bare  Kiven  100%  protection 

wherever  used, 
rrlcea— 
10  dose  pkge.  Filtrate 


50 
100 
10 


.92.00 

.  S.flO 
.15.00 


dose  pkge.  Tissue  Ag- 

gressin   4.00 

BT.  B. — Cutter's  Filtrate  (a  "cul- 
tural product"  aggressin)  Is  full 
5  c.c.  to  the  dose,  as  we  believe 
that  smaller  doses,  whether  con- 
centrated or  not,  afford  less  pro- 
tection. 

AVrlte  for  booklet  telling  what 
germ  free  vaccines  are  and 
wherein  "cultural  prodnct"  Ak- 
Kresalna  dlfTer  from  Cntter'a 
AgKresaln  made  from  animal 
tissues.   

AMilIe  these  new  "Berm  free  vne- 
cineM"  have  ndvantaKea  that 
should  be  known  to  every 
slockraiser,  we  see  no  reason 
for  a  quick  change  to  them 
by  stockralsers  who  have  had 
satisfactory  results  from  the 
use  of 

CUTTER*^ 

BLACKLEC  PILLS 


'California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

Year  In  and  Year  Out  they  have 
given  better  satisfaction  than 
any  other  vaccine  made,  and 
as  far  as  price  and  conven- 
ience of  administration  are 
concerned,  they  have  all  the 
advantage. 

Prlceat 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  plUs  91.00 
50     "        "  "  "  4.00 

10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  IJMt 
50     •'        •'  ■■         "  6.00 

Cutter's   Pill   Injector   ijso 

Insist  on  Cutter  products.  Xf  un- 
obtainable, order  direct.  We 
pay  shipping  charges. 


n*  Cattcr  Uboratorr,  Berkeler,  Calif. 

(«.  S.  LICCHieo) 

"The  Laboralory  Thai  Knows  How" 


3  Cents  a  Word 

No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or 
trade,  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer 
by  running  an  advertisement  on  the 
Farmers'  Market  Page — only  3c  per 
word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  In 
our  office  by  the  23d  of  the  month. 
Address  Advertising  Department, 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  California. 


Yes,  Tilly  Is  at  It  Again 

Famous  California  Corv  Boosts  Her  Record. 


C.ALIFORNIA  has  rolled  up 
some  very  fine  records  in  the 
past  few  years,  particularly  in 
the  line  of  dairy  cows.  The  Eastern 
dairy  folk  have  come  to  expect  us  to 
go  fheni  a  notch  or  two  better  every 
little  while,  and,  bedad,  we're  doing  it. 

"You  can't  keep  a  good  man  down," 
and  this  aphorism  is  as  true  of  cows 
as  it  is  of  men.  In  proof  of  which  is 
the  news  that  the  famous  purebred 
Holstein,  Tilly  Alcartra,  is  again  at 
her  old  tricks  of  rolling  up  records. 
She  recently  dropped  her  sixth  calf,  a 
heifer,  and  gave  such  promise  of  an- 
other successful  lactation  period  ahead 
of  her  that  her  owners,  A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons,  Woodland,  California,  decided 
to  put  her  on  test. 


She  came  through  with  a  ne  w  mark 
for  seven  days  with  40.56  pounds  of 
butter  out  of  729.1  pounds  of  milk, 
which  shows  the  pace  she  is  making 
in  the  yearly  test  she  is  on. 

With  this  record  she  is  the  twenty- 
fifth  40-pound  Holstein  cow. 

Tilly  Alcartra  has  to  her  credit  the 
production  of  30,451.4  pounds  of  milk, 
yielding  1189.03  pounds  of  butter,  in 
365  days.  In  two  years  she  produced 
60,278  pounds  of  milk,  in  three  years 
she  produced  86,678  pounds,  in  four 
years  103,099.3  pounds,  and  in  five 
years  she  has  produced  123,351  pounds 
of  milk  and  4856.5  pounds  of  butter. 

Tilly  is  the  champion  long-distance 
cow.  At  the  time  of  her  freshening 
she  was  9  years  3  months  and  2  days 
of  age. 


nil.v  Alcartra.  Famous  California  HoUtein 


Chinese  Labor  in  Dairies 

By  Robert  Doubleday. 

NEWS  has  gone  forth  that  the 
farmers  of  Washington  State, 
or  at  least  the  dairymen,  have 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the 
admission  of  Chinese  labor,  but  this 
information  is  only  technically  cor- 
rect and  is  in  all  probability  really  not 
correct  at  all.- 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Dairymen's  Association  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  a  resolution  was 
passed  urging  Congress  to  lift  the  ban 
against  Chinese  labor,  in  other  words 
to  rescind  the  Oriental  exclusion  act. 
That  certainly  has  very  much  the 
sound  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
Wasiiington  dairy  farmers  to  allow 
Chinese  labor  to  be  admitted  to  the 
country,  truly  enough.  But  it  does 
not,  apparently,  tell  the  Whole  story. 

The  association  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  some  twenty-fve  years  but 
it  has  not  to  date  hit  twenty-five  good 
and  effective  licks  for  the  dairy  inter- 
ests. During  the  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  State  has  had  legislatures 
of  only  one  political  complexion  and 
the  State  Dairymen's  Association  has, 
off  and  on,  played  a  little  politics  with 
these  legisUtures.  The  activities  of 
the  Dairymen's  Association  have  been 
largely  conventional  and  ineflective. 
In  any  event,  there  are  rules  and 
regulations  and  laws  a  plenty  obtain- 
ing and  in  effect  in  Washington  which 
militate  against  the  interests  of  the 
dairv  farmer  and  mighty  few  that  are 
m  his  favor. 

Those  members  of  the  association 
who  were  present  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  and  who  opposed  the  Chinese 
j  llbor  resolution,  insist  that  a  dominat- 
ii^  reactionary  element  "railroaded" 
Unie  resolution  through,  contrary  to 
r  thp  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 


bers, and  certainly  contrary  to  the 
desires  and  views  of  the  dairymen  of 
the  State.  They  cite  as  evidence,  par- 
liamentary contortions  of  a  sort  ob- 
viously intended  merely  to  pass  the 
resolution  willy  nilly.  In  any  event, 
it  is  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  labor 
resolution  was  a  part  of  a  two-faced 
measure  submitted  for  vote  to  the 
assembled  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, the  other  feature  of  the  res^^lu- 
tio^  being  a  request  to  Congress  that 
it  exempt  farm  laborers  from  draft 
for  military  service. 

Whatever  the  economic  or  ethical 
aspects  of  this  Chinese  labor  ques- 
tion, it  is  certainly  very  doubtful  if 
any  considerable  percentage  of  the 
dairymen  of  the  State  of  VVashington 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Chinese  exclusion  act. 


Big  Hereford  Sale 

THE  biggest  event  in  Hereford 
cattle  history  in  California  will 
be  the  public  sale  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  at  Davis,  California,  on 
April  10th.  About  75  head  of  the  best 
Hereford  cattle  in  the  West  will  be 
offered  for  sale,  and  there  will  be 
more  females  than  bulls. 

The  lead  taken  by  big  cattle  firms 
in  bringing  out  registered  bulls  in  car- 
load lots  to  be  turned  out  with  the 
range  cows,  has  made  it  certain  that 
the  business  of  raising  purebred  cattle 
will  continue  to  be  •profitable. 

Cattle  men,  and  especially  ranch 
cattle  men,  are  not  fadists.  The  only 
reason  they  buy  regi.stered  cattle  is 
because  it  is  profitable. 

The  blood  lines  are  the  best  there 
is  in  Herefordom.  Make  a  date  on 
your  calendar  to  be  at  Davis  on 
April  10th. 


Make  more  Money 
Pull  stumps 


Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply  —  no  digging,  no 
expenie  for  teamt  and 
powder.  One  man  with  a 
iC  can  rip  out  any  itump 
thai  can  be  pulled  with  tbie 
best  inch  steel  cable. 


Works  br  Wrenae  —  mtoe 
pnadple  <i  a  jack.  fOO  pogad 
pdl  oo  ibe  Imi  iitci  a  49-taa 
paH  oa  At  aaaip.  Made  oi  dia 
aaal  iImI— narantnd  aaaioM 
bteakate.  Eadoncd  by  0.  S. 
CoToanicol  ezpota. 


HAND  powxn. 

1^  stump 


Puller 

special 

offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  ClearioK. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 
Box  576 
182  Fifth  Street 
San  Frandaco 
California 


'Good  to  lh4  iMt  Drop" 

CALVES  relish  and  thrive  upon 
Elatchford's  Calf  MeaU  Aa  nOk  aab- 
■titute.  They  increase  in  size  and  weight 
rapidly;  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  no  indiges- 


tion—no scouring. 


Blatchford's 
Cal£Meal 

shooMbetniod  to  posh  tbe  calf  f  orwnrti  to  «  ri^n  dWt. 
Thii  import&ot  muvc  is  more  cM«Dtmi  90W  th&n  erer. 

Write  for  Booklet  t?,''Va%?.':t 

CalTla   at  tho 

Smalleat  Coat."  If  Too  raiM  any  aal>aa  wriM  for 
ttaa  booklet.  It  ia  maiiod  witbont  ooat. 
ol-AXCHFUKU  VAl-lf  Mli^AL  COHTAXY, 

Dept.  118.  U'aakecaa,  III. 
C0UL,80!«  POULTKY  *  STOCK  FOOD 
CO..  Petaluma,  Calif. 
GERMAIN  SEED  *  PLANT  CO.. 
Lofl  AnK^lca.  Calif. 


SHORTHORNS] 

Paicines  Ranch  Company 

offers  for  summer  and  fall 
delivery  both  registered  and 
unregistered  weanling  bull 
and  heifer  calves. 

For  prices  and  particulars, 
apply  to 

David  J.  Stollery 

320  Sharon  Building 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


No  mattar  what  you  have  to  ••!!,  ad- 
vertise it  on  the  Farmers'  Classified 
Market  Place.    Only  3c  per  word. 


Rose  Crest  Berkshire* 


The  Mood  of  aucb  vreat  alraa  aa 
Bltala,  CbamplaD'i  Bart  aii<l  otban  Noa* 
batur  on  Uw  Coait.  1  am  otlUng  al  iiina< 
U  boats  aad  !•  gUU  rammd  la  lilt,  alia 
raU  Dili  of  both  aaxea. 

Herd  baadad  bj  Bookaood  Baron  IM  Ha. 
is:7«l  and  Amaa  Rlial  US  .No  liras«. 

For  full  partlmlara  and  [Vloaa  adiirm 
F.  L.  HALL,  Parris.  California. 
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When  you  Figure 
//  all  up  — 

sou  may  find  soma  of  your  cows  are 
&  liability  instead  of  an  asset  Why? 
Almost  every  cow  can  be  a  profitable 
producer  If  her  aystem  is  working 
properly  and  ahe  ia  freo  f»om 
disease. 

Kow-Eure,  the  ffreat  cow  medi- 
cine, is  Just  what  the  average  over- 
forced  mitch  cow  needs.  It  worlis 
on  the  digestive  and  Renltal  organs 
and  puts  the  8y8t<.-m  In  condition  to 
prevent  disease  and  produce  prop- 
erly. Also  a  sure  remedy  for  Abor- 
tion, Barrenness,  Betained  After- 
birth, Scouring,  Lost  Appetite, 
Buncbea  and  other  common  diseases. 

Try  Kow-Kure  on  your  poor  milk- 
ers— you'll  find  it  malies  good  every 
claim;  In  many  dairies  It  has  turned 
losses  into  profits.  Feed  dealers  and 
druggists  sell  Kow-Kure;  C5c  and 
$1.10  packages.  Write  for  free 
treatise,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor." 

Dairy  Association  Co. 

LTDdonTiUe,  Vt. 


Guaranteed  Vulcanizing 

Send  in  Your  Tire  or  Ask  for 
Price  List. 

R.  B.  Tire  Repair  Shop 

1049  South  Main  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Main  798  F2271 


FISH 

Smoked  salmon,  20 
codfish,  10  lbs.  $1.75. 
Winslow  Place,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Salmon  in  brine, 
100  lbs.,  $11.00. 
Shipping  weight, 
175  pounds, 
lbs.  $3.25.  Dried 
T.  A.  Beard,  4322 


What  to  Tell  Your  Cows 

QUAINT  and  curious  though  it 
may  seem  there  is  a  whole  lot 
of  wisdom  in  this  little  talk  of 
Noel  Negley  to  a  group  of  dairymen 
who  held  a  meeting  in  a  Wisconsin 
town  not  long  ago. 

"I  trust  that  as  a  result  pf  these 
meetings,  you  will  not  go  home  and 
simply  say  you  heard  good  talks  and 
had  a  good  time,  but  go  home  and 
talk  the  matter  over  with  your  wife 
and  then  go  out  to  the  dairy  barn  and 
talk  it  over  with  the  cows.  The  man 
who  talks  to  his  cows  gets  best  re- 
sults, so  explain  the  matter  to  them 
somewhat  like  this:  'Mary,  Queen, 
Bob,  Blacky,  Red,  and  all  the  rest  of 
you  listen,  for  I  must  tell  you  what 
you  cannot  read.  A  commercial  Kul- 
tur  has  soured  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  of  the  world.  As  a  result 
George  has  enlisted  in  the  navy,  my 
other  son,  John,  has  been  called  for 
service  in  the  army,  and  at  Farmers' 
Vveek  I  enlisted  in  the  Army  of  the 
Commissary. 

"  'As  captain  of  this  squad  I  hereby 
draft  you  each*and  all  into  the  service 
of  Uncle  Sam.  As  a  soldier  I  pledge 
to  give  you  the  best  opportunity  to 
render  service  for  humanity.  I  will 
feed  you  according  to  your  ability 
to  convert  that  feed  into  milk  at  a 
profit.  I  will  give  you  plenty  of  good 
water,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  plenty  of 
bedding,  and  will  protect  you  from  the 
cold.  Not  only  that,  I  will  hire  a 
young  man  to  come  here  once  a 
month  to  weigh  your  feed,  weigh  and 
test  your  milk,  and  to  aid  me  in  every 
way  possible  to  give  you  a  chance  to 
make  good. 

"  'Should  he  find  you  a  slacker — a 
soldier  asleep  at  your  post,  you  will 
be  branded  with  the  Iron  Cross  and 
then  shot  at  sunrise.  Furthermore,  if 
I  fail  to  do  my  part  as  specified,  I 
agree  to  report  to  national  authorities 
for  service  in  whatever  place  they 
think  I  can  best  serve. 

"  'Should  I  go  asleep  on  the  job, 
allowing  my  fellowmen  to  feed  the 
world  and  fight  the  battles,  I  will  ac- 
cept the  same  penalty  I  have  prom- 
ised you.  "Efficiency"  will  be  our 
watchword,  "Service  to  the  Nation 
and  Humanity"  will  be  our  motto.' " 


Box  Stalls  for  Goats 

VALUABLE  goats  should  be  kept 
in  box  stalls,  writes  a  contrib- 
utor to  Orchard  and  Farm  who 
lives  in  the  Monterey  goat  belt. 

"I  make  my  stalls  of  a  dimension 
of  4x5  feet,"  he  says.  "The  sides  are 
composed  of  one-inch  boards  placed 
two  inches  apart  until  a  height  of 
three  feet;  above  that  they  are  three 
inches  apart.  The  sides  are  about 
four  feet  six  inches  high.  A  goat 
house  can  be  made  of  box  stalls  sur- 
rounding an  indoor  corral;  this  is 
very  convenient  where  a  considerable 
number  of  goats  are  kept,  especially 
when  the  weather  is  disagreeable.  If 
you  have  only  a  couple  of  box  stalls, 
a  square  box-like  shed  can  be  buLlt. 
In  such  an  arrangement  a  wooden 
bench  on  which  the  goats  may  sleep 
at  night  can  put  about  two  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  goat  does  not  care 
to  rest  upon  soft  litter.  If  straw  is 
provided  it  will  often  be  scratched 
away  until  a  har<f  place  is  reached. 
Litter  is  often  necessary  to  absorb 
moisture,  and  nothing  better  than 
sawdust  for  this  purpose  can  be  found 
under  California  conditions." 


War  conditions  have  had  a  peculiar 
effect  upon  the  market  for  guinea 
fowls.  Usually  guineas  are  in  de- 
mand at  comparatively  high  prices  for 
banquets  and  high-grade  hotel  trade. 
But  since  the  war,  banquets  and  simi- 
lar opoprtunities  for  lavish  expendi- 
ture are  in  disfavor. 


Patented  milk  dittiibutinff  device 
u»cd  in  the  New  De  Lival 
(sectional  view) 


Some  big  advantages  that 
you  can  obtain  only  in  the 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


GREATER  CAPACITY:  Without 
increasing  the  size  or  weight  of  the  new 
bowl,  its  capacity  has  been  increased. 

CLOSER  SKIMMING:  The  improved 
bowl  design,  together  with  the  patented 
milk  distributor,  gives  greater  skimming 
efficiency. 

EASIER  TO  WASH:  Simpler  bowl 
construction  and  discs,  caulked  only  on  the 
upper  side,  make  the  bowl  easier  to  wash. 

HAS  SPEED-INDICATOR:  Every 

New  De  Laval  is  equipped  with  a  Bell 
Speed-Indicator,  the  "Warning  Signal" 
which  insures  lull  capacity, thorough  sepa- 
ration, proper  speed  and  uniform>cream. 

I(  you  haven't  the  spare  cash  right  now,  that  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  getting  a  New  De  Laval  at  once.  We  have  an  arrangement  with 
De  Laval  agents  which  makes  it  possible  for  any  reputable  farmer  to 
secure  a  De  Laval  on  the  partial  payment  plan — a  small  payment  at  the  time 
of  purchase  and  the  balance  in  several  instalments — so  that  your  De  Laval  will 
actually  pay  for  itself  while  you  are  using  it  and  getting  the  benefit  from  it 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  EnKiDes,PdeaI  Green  Feed  Silos.  Acme 
Ensilage  Cutters  and  Blowers.  Irrieation  Equipment.  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  Well  Pumps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.  Send  for  special  catalog. 

61  BEALE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


EASIER  TO  TURN :  The  low  speed 
of  the  De  Laval  bowl,  the  short  crank, 
its  unusually  laige  capacity  for  the  size  and 
weight  ot  the  bowl,  and  its  automatic  oil- 
ing throughout,  make  it  the  easiest  and 
least  tiring  to  the  operator. 

WEARS  LONGER:  Due  to  iismiich 
lower  bowl  speed,  high  grade  of  materials 
used,  and  careful  and  exacting  workman- 
ship, the  De  Laval  outlasts  and  outwears 
other  makes  by  far. 

ASSURED  SERVICE:  la  almost 
every  locality  there  is  a  De  Laval 
representative,  able  and  ready  to  serve 
De  Laval  users. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE  SALE 

 BY  THE  

Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Cattle  Breeders'  Assn. 

UNIVERSITY  FARM,  DAVIS,  CAL. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  lOTH,  1918. 

This  offering  will  be  made  up  of  about  45  females  and  40  bulls.  All 
Western  bred.  Consigners  to  tlie  sale — Cazier  &  Sons,  Wells,  Nevada; 
H.  M.  Barngrover,  Santa  Clara;  H.  H.  Gable,  Esparto;  W.  J.  Bemmerly, 
Woodland;  D.  O.  Lively,  Mayfield;  Dean  Duke,  Likely;  Simon  Newman 
Co.,  Newman,  California. 

FRED  REPPERT,  Auctioneer. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

D.  0.  LIVELY !  215  Hobart  Bldg.   San  Ffancisco 
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1  Big 

Small 

=  Car 

Car 

Comfort! 


Upkeep!  ■ 


Tfae  aew  Ekai  is  the  ncmitst  car  with  tbe  itmgBt  tdttd  Aw  ol  any 
seSiK  at  as  lov  a  pncc  lia^L  ft  'i*  |»iillt»  il  i  niatim-ij 
add  to      oamfart.  Ride  al  day  awl  yoa  wat  be  4 


YoQsecare  this  UMtuii  far  moderate  nAup  cost.  18  to  24  mSes  are 
avefaged  to  tbe  gaOoD  oc  gasoGne.  UOO  Bate  to  a  gaDon  of  od  is  tbe 
nde  ratber  tban  tfae  exceptiaa.  Tires grie  nrf^aiiaialty  long  serwoe 
dne  to  iigfat  vci^lit  and  comet  Yntmnrr  Repwr  cxpeaac  nms  tow — 
tfae  EScar  is  qaaiitr  bote.  Evciy  pact  is  ISD^ 


Yam  «9  be  praod  to  ova  aa  Elcar.  Tbe 
Bdct  are  kng  aad  gno^^Ae  bodr  waA 

Tbe  wtmof  is  Jiiioilj,  witb  abnodant  power 
for  tfae  haid  pds.  It  isacartfaatwilserve 
yon  eoooonKaly,  ili'gif imIiHj  and  Ioq^ 


Gniage  tc.  Matw  Cxr  Co. 

ATeaBe.EIkiiaTt.IiKL 


^ ■'['II" 


eel  typ*  baBt  to  any  capacity, 
your  aU  t—ri«g  ear  iato  a  2 


-or  any 


■p  to  t- 


-I  San  Frinciaea.  V. 

TfrrUc  -mtt. 

RELIANCE  m\IL£R  &  TRUCK  CO.,  INC 

30  Eighth  Street,  San  Franciaco,  Cai. 


FARMER'S    SIMPLIFIED    ACCOUNTING;^  SYSTEM 


1 

I  m*«e*'^*^-.  


I  wmmmg^m  ^mtmK  mcr  c^h  ^^vw 

*     %>^**  ar  1*  mim^m  a  day  la^^e*  *•  B** 


Get  Busy  and  Raise  Swine 

and  Make  Mones 


Fatten  Some  Hogs 
By  C  B.  fjMi«mimn 
Prrwidtmt  CmHfwrmta  gmlm 


THB  United  States  had  aboat  47.- 
500.000  bogs  -  -  'r-eginaing 
of  the  war.  casos  of 

1917  -»  ;  -  .boot  10 

P*r  "  1  saowed  a  short- 

age per  cent  ia  De- 

cember, it  looks  new  as 

thoogfa  the  supply  available  this  coni- 
ingfan  ar^  v-^-fr  will  be  very  smalL 
The  Ur  =  is  now  exporting 

aboot  30  ;  :  its  h<^  prodncts, 

and  in  the  r.ear  fntnre  it  will  in- 

crease this  exponatiaa  to  60  per  cent. 

The  close  of  tbe  war  will  and  Ea- 
rope  alax>st  barren  of  meat  anim^U 
aad  with  practicany  ho  chiace  for 
meat  nrodnctioB. 

If  the  farmers  want  to  proSt  by  this 
opportnaity  they  most  reliere  the 
enormous  world  demand  for  meat 
aad  breediag  aaimals  tlat  will  con- 
tinae  after  &e  war  eiflls. 

No  one  can  go  into  the  present 
market  and  boy  $70  grain  aad  $80 
tankage  aad  feed  it  at  a  profit,  bat 
there  b  ao  qaestion  that  the  present 
price  of  grain  is  entirely  ont  of  pro- 
portioa  to  the  cost  of  its  prodnction. 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
tfae  man  who  raises  bis  own  grain 
r2--D:  market  it  at  a  profit  wfaen  fed 
'  cent  bogs. 
:le  the  price  of  hogs  b  prac- 
:::.^Iv  assared  for  tfae  coming  year, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  grain 
market-    The  minimam  to  be  paid  on 


thu  coast  for  the  1918  spring  pigf 
when  same  are  marketed  will  not  \k 
less  than  1  cent  below  the  Chicagc 
market  for  a  corresponding  period 

-  "hicago  market  wfll  ^ 
te-  •  the  Talae  of  t'r 
bu-              m,  tfae  coast  marke  . 
be  accordingly. 

-  r.  say  positively  what  this 
pncc  .....  bat  we  do  Imow  it  wil: 
not  be  less  than  $lSiO  per  100  poonds 
AM?'-  '^"-zT  hog5 
av;  -  mar- 
ket enaia 
oar  ;r.c->i  -a.-^  ciuai  tae  Chicago 
prices.  * 

The  demand  for  pork  prodocts  for 
export  will  be  so  great  that  in  aM 
probability  there  will  be  no  Eastern 
snpplr  available  for  California  tc 
draw  from,  and  nnless  we  prodncr 
enough  for  oar  own  needs  we  w.V. 
have  to  do  withoat. 

The  exports  from  the  United  Statf  f 
for  the  fiscal  rears  ending  in  Jane 
1914.  and  1917.  are  as  follows: 

1914  1917 
Pooads  Poands 
Fresh  beef  ...    6494.000  197.l8li>C- 

Bacoa   193.964.000  67O.000U00O 

Hams  166.00a000  2S7.000.000 

Fresh  pork  -  -  Z668.000  ^  "  ■ 
Caaaed  beef  ■  ■  3.465.000 


372,491.000  l,252,lS;.a< 
These  figures  show  that  oar  war 
time  meat  exports  have  risen  to  thre^ 
aad  one-third  times  of  what  we  e?:- 

ported  in  times  of  peace. 


I  F.  a.  —   I  ,,**jg^,*y[',',i ^jjT^i' 


Why  Not  Feed  Potatoes  to  the  Pigs? 

A TREMENDOUS  interest  was  tboncfa  tfae  mdertakiag  be 
taken  in  the  article  on  "^siag 
Potatoes  for  Feed"  ia  tbe 
March  noatber  of  Orchard  aad  Fana. 
One  snbscribcr  writes  in  that  he  has 
been  feeding  potatoes  to  hb  pegs  with 
^se  resalts  aad  b  goiag  to  tattea  a 
!irr7  nomber  of  hogs  in  thb  way  dor- 
:r.;  -.he  present  season. 

\\  hy  not?  Why  bn't  thb  a  solu- 
tion of  tbe  problem  of  the  California 
bog  raiser  who  is  constaatly  poiat- 
ing  oat  that  he  cannot  produce  pork 
in  competitioa  with  the  hog  growers 
of  tbe  middle  western  com  bek? 

It  b  nonsense  to  say  that  there  ia 
only  one  practical  feed  for  pigs  aad 
that  it  b  com.  Holland  is  a  pork 
prodnciag  coontry  and  yet  it  raises 
practically  no  com. 

Professor  Henry,  the  great  antbor- 
ity  on  feeds  and  feeding,  says: 

'VVe  shoald  dismiss  tfae  idea  that 
profitable  bog  laisiag  beloags  to  tbe 
com  belt  oaly.  Desmark  raises  ao 
com,  jet  prodaors  more  pork  of  tfae 
highest  quality  tian  any  other  equal 
area  in  tbe  world.  The  souaerc 
States  st31  bay  vast  qoar:  -'  =  ^ork 
from  tbe  Nonh  despite  :hat 
their  experiment  static  r  .;m- 
onstrated  that  it  can  be  ;^rcruuced  at 
lower  cost  in  tfae  South. 

"Pigs  produce  a  pound  of  gain  frr  — 
4  to  5  pooads  of  dry  matter 
fatteniag  cattle  require  from  10  y. 
potmds.  The  pig  yields  from  75  to 
80  per  cent  of  his  live  weight  as 
dressed  c^-  =  '  e  steer  only  55  to 
65  per  ce- 

"PSgs  V  ibiy  utilize  many 

by-products  oi  tbe  iznu  otherwise 
lost,  such  as  dairy  by-prodncts  and 
Idtcben  aad  gardea  waste,  as  well  as 
gnins  diat  caanot  otfaerwise  be  prof- 
itably disposed  oL 

"No  other  line  of  stock  {armiag 
caz  so  qoickly  be  broa^t  to  profiuble 
prodnctioa  with  limited  capital  ia- 
vested  ia  stock  aad  eqaipfaeat,  as  caa 
Ae  ""H^g  of  meat  from  the  pig-  In 
many  cases  the  grower  should  not 
oaly  fatten  his  pigs  but  also  slangfater 
them  aad  taaikct  the  cared  pro^cti. 
obtaiaing     iacreased  profits 


In  the  Orchard  and  Farm  article  or 
"Potatoes  for  Feed"  Dr.  Round,  th? 
government  expert,  told  of  his  exper: 
menu  in  preparing  this  product  fo- 
going  into  an  animal's  stomach. 
reconmiended   fermentatioa    for  de- 
veloping the  lactic  properties  of 
and   aiding   its  digest 
?ne  of  the  most  T^loabir 
er  puUisbed  in  this  paper  ^: 
15  attractiag  no  end  of  attenbon  and 
^vorable  comment. 

The  Pkdfic  Coast   win   raise  ar. 
caormons  crop  of  potatoes  thb  year 
— probably  more  than  it  will  - 
to  market  in  the  regular  way.  H 
a    solutioa    of    die  potato-:^ 
problem — feed  their  product   to  the 
pigs  and'  raise  hundreds  of  thousand; 
more  of  them  than  are  now  grown  or 
this  coast. 

The  pla-  f?  f«-?=^!e    Tt  -r-"  t-i»-' 
out  {n  ^' 
ditions 

crop  in  iu;;;^;g^n  az.  .\isicii:ea  rres? 
dispatch  told  of  bread  cards  for  Mkh- 
iiran!  Thirty  millioa  bushels  of  pota- 
toes on  band  and  talk  of  bread  card< 

The  fanner  may  as  well  make 
his  mind  to  save  biauelf  and  plac? 
no  depoideace  on  outside  help.  He 
in  hb  power  the  nMaas  of  turning 
threateaed  loss  into  gain  by  using 
potatoes  to  prodace  pork,  aad,  in 
^.mg  this,  build  up  a  permaaent  in- 
dustry. 

Work  of  the  United  Sutes  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  developing  the 
Roond  and  Gore  processes  for  prepar- 
ing potatoes,  and  supplementing  these 
with  feeding  experiments  by  Ash- 
brook  and  Gongwer  points  to  tbe  sure 
way  of  turning  potato  losaes 
profits. 

It  b  -  ?  to  boild  tbe 

tary    ti  guard  Mtchigaa 

from  grei :  . .  i c  i. 

But  Michigan  b  aot  alooe  ia  fac- 
ing a  serious  situatioa  with  its  potato 
crop.  Other  States,  including  Califor- 
nia, will  have  to  face  and  stand  big 
losses  imless  inmiediate  provisioa  b 
made  to  salvage  tfae  crop. 
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My  Fertilizer  Experiments 


By  Rich 

A NUMBER  of  years  ago  I  con-' 
ducted  a  lot  of  aftricultural  ex- 
periments on  a  run-down,  poor 
soil,  to  determine  the  exact  profits  I 
could  derive  from  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  commercial  fertilizer  and 
turning  under  humus,  and  have  pro- 
cured some  very  interesting  and  val- 
uable data,  which  I  have  been  turning 
into  practice  and  profit  since. 

To  grow  and  mature  a  maximum 
yield  of  any  crop,  the  soil  must  con- 
tain the  necessary  elements  of  plant 
food  in  available  form,  which  are  ni- 
trogen, phosphorus  and  potash.  There 
must  also  be  plenty  of  humus  in  the 
soil  to  conserve  moisture.  One  ele- 
ment alone  cannot  produce  a  crop, 
neither  can  the  three  elements,  with- 
out moisture.  Moisture  is  very  es- 
sential, especially  when  fertilizer  is 
applied,  for  then  the  plants  grow 
much  more  luxuriant  and  produce 
greater  yields,  thus  consuming  great- 
er quantities  of  water. 

As  practically  all  of  the  seasons  I 
conducted  the  tests  through  were 
more  or  less  subjected  to  dry  weath- 
er just  at  the  period  the  crops  de- 
manded moisture,  the  yields  produced 
were  cut  quite  short,  yet  the  follow- 
ing experiments  I  made  with  applica- 
tions of  commercial  fertilizer  showed 
quite  an  increase  in  yield  of  the  fer- 
tilized plats  over  the.  unfertilized, 
and  I  am  sure  if  there  had  been  plen- 
ty of  moisture  that  the  gains  would 
have  been  much  greater.  In  my  ex- 
periments I  platted  the  land  by  meas- 
uring and  separately  weighed  the  va- 
rious plats  at  harvest  time,  so  I  know 
my  exact  returns  in  bushels  as  well 
as  dollars  and  cents. 

With  corn  grown  in  one  of  these 
tests,  the  yield  from  the  unfertilized 
plat  was  13.28  bushels  per  acre,  while 
on  the  fertilized  plat,  which  received 
250  pounds  per  acre  application  of  a 
home-mixed  fertilizer  with  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  phospho- 
rus as  acid  phosphate  14  per  cent  and 
wood  ashes  for  the  potash,  the  yield 
was  36.26  bushels  to  the  acre,  making 
an  increased  yield  of  22.98  bushels  to 
each  acre.  The  increased  yield 
brought  $16.08  per  acre.  Again,  the 
corn  produced  upon  the  fertilized  por- 
tion was  good,  sound  marketable  ears, 
while  that  from  the  check  plat  was  of 
only  medium  quality. 

As  I  wished  to  seed  this  field  as 
soon  as  possible,  I  cut  and  removed 
Uie  corn,  shocking  it  up  in  ricks  in  an 
lining  field,  when  I  cultivated  the 
worked  down  to  a  good  seed 
and  drilled  it  to  rye  without  any 
addition  of  fertilizer  being  ap- 
with    the   results   that  .when 
reshed  the  following  year  I  found 
 the  check  plat's  yield  was  only  9.90 

f bushels  per  acre,  against  that  of  the 
fertilized  plat,  which  produced  an 
acreage  yield  of  22.62  bushels,  and 
showed  an  increase  of  12.72  bushels 
per  acre.  The  value  of  this  rye  was 
one  dollar  a  bushel  at  threshing  time, 
Riving  an  increase  of  $12.72,  although 
I  did  not  sell  until  seeding  time  ar- 

t rived,  when  T  obtained  $1.3.S  a  bushel, 
netting  me  $17.27  to  the  acre.  The 
fertilized  rye  had  more  straw  and  a 
better  berry  along  with  the  increased 
yield. 

This  experiment  represents  a  re- 
'&idual  effect  of  the  fertilizer  applied 
the  year  before. 

With   some  wheat  grown  several 
jyars  ago  on  land  with  the  applica- 
of  nitrate  of  soda  at  seeding  time, 
yield  T  obtained  was  21.33  bushels 
r  acre  where  fertilized,  while  the 
ertilized  plat  produced  only  14.17 
the  increased  yield  being  7.16 
els  per  acre.    At  threshing  time 
price  for  wheat  was  80  cents  a 


Lucas. 

bushel,  which  gave  an  increase  of 
$5.72  per  acre,  although  I  obtained 
something  over  that. 

On  another  set  of  plats,  potatoes 
made  me  a  yield  of  121.10  bushels  to 
the  acre  on  the  check  plat,  151.50 
bushels  where  receiving  acid  phos- 
phate and  potash,  while  plat  three, 
which  received  the  same  fertilizer  as 
plat  two — acid  phosphate  and  potash, 
with  the  addition  of  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied 
as  a  top  dressing — produced  276.52 
bushels  per  acre,  or  an  increase  over 
the  unfertilized  plat  of  155.42  per 
acre.  Potatoes  that  fall  were  worth 
60  cents  a  bushel  at  harvest  time, 
which  netted  an  acreage  difference  of 
$75.01  between  the  plat  receiving  acid 
phosphate  and  potash  (an  incomplete 
fertilizer)  and  the  check  plat,  and 
$93.25  between  the  unfertilized  plat 
and  that  receiving  the  complete  fer- 
tilizer. 

The  soil  where  these  were  grown 
was  the  best  on  my  place — in  a  draw 
which  had  been  in  meadow  for  some 
time,  the  plowing  under  of  which  fur- 
nished considerable  humus. 

These  and  many  other  crop  results 
were  obtained  by  careful  work.  Each 
plat  was  given  identically  the  same 
handling  and  attention,  except  for  the 
application  of  fertilizer. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
judicious  use  of  .commercial  fertilizer 
pays,  and  I  have  continued  its  use 
ever  seince  working  out  these  experi- 
ments, and  by  fertilizing,  especially 
with  a  fertilizer  containing  a  high 
content  of  quickly  available  nitrogen 
so  the  crop  could  readily  assimilate  it, 
by  turning  under  plenty  of  green 
crops  for  humus,  and  by  following  a 
system  of  rotation,  that  I  am  contin- 
ually building  up  my  soil  and  increas- 
ing crop  yields  which  has  meant  a 
constant  increase  in  my  bank  account. 


Abolish  Lockstep  Schooling 

FROM  all  over  the  country  arises 
the  cry,  "Abolish  the  lockstep  in 
the  public  schools!''  Of  course 
this  means  a  demand  that  the  present 
system  of  class  instead  of  individual 
schooling   must  go. 

A  way  of  abolishing  the  lockstep 
in  the  schools  was  seen  by  the  editor 
of  Orchard  and  Farm  during  a  visit 
to  the  training  school  department  of 
the  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
School  not  long  ago.  Advancement 
in  the  schoolroom  to  a  degree  un- 
heard of  has  been,  accomplished  by 
President  Frederic  Burk  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  individual  instruction  for 
the  ancient  lockstep  system. 

The  creed  of  the  new  system  is  that 
the  business  of  schools  is  to  shape 
themselves  to  the  pupils;  that  each 
child  is  a  special  creation,  and^  strictly 
speaking,  education  cannot  be  the 
same  for  any  two  pupils;  that  it  is 
the  business  of  schools  to  brai\|J  as 
the  smug  impertinence  of  an  ancient, 
smug  and  preposterous  pedantry  the 
concept  that  the  schools  should  saw, 
plane  and  compress  pupils  into  fixed 
school  molds. 

And  what  are  the  results  of  this 
new  concept  put  into  practice  from 
the  first  to  the  eighth  ,grade?  The 
reports  in  normal  health  of  body  and 
mind  will  complete  the  usual  eight 
grades  of  the  elementary  school  in 
not  more  than  seven  years;  that  the 
fastest  will  finish  in  not  more  than 
three  years;  that  between  these  ex- 
tremes, the  rates  are  very  evenly 
distributed;  that,  in  consequence, 
pupils  who  enter  school  at  six  years 
of  age  will  complete  the  eight  grades 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirteen 
years. 


One  of  Ok 
many  fine 
values  in 
Durable- 
DURHAM 
Hosiery. 


Farm  work  is  harder 
on  hosiery,  of  course 

YOUR  socks  or  stockings  get  more  wear  and 
harder  wear.  So  it  is  more  important  for  you  to 
buy  hosiery  with  extra  wearing  quality — Durable- 
DURHAM  Hosiery.  This  hosiery  is  made  to  stand 
the  strain  of  active  feet.  It  is  good-looking  hosiery, 
but  underneath  the  good  looks  is  real  solid  strength, 
made  in  the  yam  and  knitted  into  the  fabric.  For 
every  member  of  the  family,  for  work,  play  or 
dress,  there  are  suitable  styles  of 


Shoo  Fly 

A  sturdy  tock 
(or  outdoor  men. 
Strongly  double -reinforced 
heels,  toe*  and  tops.  Full, 
roomy  size*  and  very  com. 
(oitable.  Blue  or  brown 
mixed  with  white  top*.  heeU 
and  toe*. 

Price  15c  iMir 


DURABLE  „  ,^ 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Made  Strongest  Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 


Buy  this  hosiery  now  and  keep  note  of  the  longer  wear  you  get  from 
it.  You'll  find  every  point  of  hardest  wear  strongly  reinforced.  Tops 
are  full  wide  and  elastic;  legs  are  full  length; 
sizes  conectly  marked ;  feet,  soles  and  toes  are 
smooth,  seamless  and  even ;  dyes  won't  fade 
or  stain.  Children's  stockings  are  extra  rein- 
forced at  the  knees. 

,  Ask  for  Durable- Durham  Hosieiy  at  your  favorite 
jtore.    Look  for  the  Trade- Mark  Ticket  attached  to 
each  pair.    Prices  are  15c,  19c,  25c  and  35c. 
IVrite  for  Booklet  showing  all  styles. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.C. 


Trade-Mark 


Monarch  Cultivator 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


THE  RAIN  HAS  COME! 
GOOD  CROPS  ARE  ASSURED! 

Planting  time  Is  nearly  here  and  you  need  this  Monarcti  Cultivator  to 
prepare  your  land  for  seeding. 

The  KlUefer  Monarch  Cultivator  Is  the  best  tool  that  can  be  used  for 
preparing  a  seed  bed  for  any  crop.  Recent  heavy  rains  have  packed  the 
soil.  Get  your  order  in  early  for  the  stronge.st,  best  cultivator  on  the  marltet; 
a  cultivator  that  will  enable  you  to  till  your  soil  to  any  depth  up  to  ten 
Inches  In  the  best  possible  manner.  This  cultivator  Is  used  very  extensively 
by  the  best  bean,  beet  and  truck  farmers. 

Prices  are  going  to  advance  on  all  tools.  Buy  now  and  raise  bigger  crops. 
BUILT  IN  4  SIZES— 5,  6,  7  and  8-FOOT. 

THE  KILLEFER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


2209-21  Santa  Fe  Avenue, 


Los  Angolea,  Cal. 
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For  Growing' Stock — 1 
G.  E.  Special  Chick  Food 
No.  1  and  No.  2  Mash 
Grain  Pullet  Food 


Samples  Mailed 
Upon  Request 

Golden  Eagle  Milling  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


White  and  Brown 
Lefchorii  Chicks,  ^ar- 
anteed  b  t  r  o  n  ic  and 
vigorofis,  and  bred  for 
large  eKS  production. 
Thoroiiglibred  stock 
I'rire  $12  per  100;  re- 
duction by  the  1000. 
Kicks,  ll.iM)  per  set- 
ting.   Stock   for  gale. 

1  use  and  sell  Pio- 
neer Incubators  and 
Brooders.  There  are 
no  better  machines 
made.  Prices  reason- 
able. Write  for  par- 
ticulars. 
J.4.MES  D.  YATES. 
Poultry  Jadge.  Modesto,  Cal. 


Cruzen  Poultry  Ranch 

R.  W.  CRCZEN»  Manarer. 

Breeders    of  Anconas. 
White  Leghorns  and 
Blue  Orpingtons 
Leghorn  Hatching 

Eggs.  $7  per  100. 
Bab>  Chicks. 

$15    per  too. 
P.   0.   Box,  112, 
ARCADIA.  CAL. 
Fourth    Avenue,    between    Duarte  Road 
and  Valnette.  Phone  Arcadia  7-J. 


TTvCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

V    ^ foil  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
^            FUU  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
M\  "  •  FROM 


SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


hot  kngvia  Show. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  V 


EGGS  AND  CHIX 

Eui  snd  daj-old  clucks 
for  itle.  B.  I.  Bcdj  tnd 
Bured  Bocks,  eigs  tU 
per  100.  8.  C.  Whits 
Leghon,  from  trsp-DMt«d 
stock,  eg(s  tn.SO  per  100. 
Our  8.  C.  White  Lecbom 
cork  took  drat  prtse  st  tbe 
Address  THES8AL.T  FABM. 
8.  Webster.  Praps.,  B.  F.  D. 


1,  18T8  Junlpero  Ats.,'  Long  Besch.  CsL 


P.  s.  c. 

ROSIN 
.ISPRAY 

For  Mealy 
Bugs,  Scale, 
Aphis,  etc 

MAKES 
GOOD 

Read  This  Letter 

SANTA  BARBARA  COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL  COMMISSION 
SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA 

I' .   'I     ^    :)  Company,  Loe  Angeles,  CaL 

We  hare  bad  an  extensiTe  trial, 
a  commercial  use  of  your  P.  8.  C. 

.\Y. 

l:  we  bare  treated  red  scale,  purple 
biacit   scale,    red   spider   and   apbli  atid 
rfver    uMd    ti]e    results    are    entirely  satls- 
u-ry  to  the  wnter  and  to  his  Intf^ectors,  who 
It.   .i  tarse  flegree  are  responsible  for  the  com- 
mercial rontrol  ot  pesta  In  tbe  county. 

I   believe  tbe  spray   Is  a  great  Improrement 
ofiT   fiimigatloo  or   any  other  mtohod  of  ecale 
< '  I  '.tgI  that  baa  been  In  use  for  tbe  last  twelre 
v..i-.       Toure    very    truly.      (StKned)    C  W- 
t:US.  Bortlculiural  Commlsslouer. 

If  Your  Dealer  Can't  Supply  You  Send  Ut  Year 

Order. 

Writt  (or  Booklet.  Sold  In  tins,  kegs  and  bar- 
rels.    Prices   on   Application.     Manufactured  by 

PACIFIC  SOAP  CO. 

5S00  CENTRAL   AVE..  LOS  ANGELES 


How  to  Make  Poultry  Pay 

Keep  High-Grade  Stock— The  Sior])  of  Wilke. 


Y  all  means,  if  you 
are  going  into  the 
poultry  business,  or 
if  you  are  raising  a 
few  hens  for  the 
table  or  for  eggs, 
keep  only  high- 
^  grade  fowls. 
^  This   advice  has 

been  repeated  over  and  over  again  in 
these  columns,  but  it  is  now  insisted 
upon  in  a  very  lucid  manner  by  James 
B.  Morman,  a  former  Agricultural 
Department  expert,  who  writes: 

"The  prevailing  high  price  of  all 
kinds  of  meat  has  affected  the  price 
of  poultry.  If  the  farmer  is  so  sit- 
uated that  he  can  build  up  a  private 
broiler  trade,  selling  live  or  dressed 
broilers,  he  has  a  chance  to  make 
still  greater  jirofits.  Private  trade 
prices  are  frequently  S  cents  a  pound 
higher  than  the  best  retail  prices. 
The  profits  in  systematic  broiler  rais- 
ing are  suflFicient  to  attract  attention. 

"The  maintenance  of  a  vigorous 
flock  by  a  frequent  change  of  blood 
also  aff«cts  the  number  and  size  of 
the  eggs.  Many  tests  have  been  made 
to  show  the  advantage  of  high-grade 
hens  in  egg  production  over  hens  of 
low  vitality.  The  average  egg  pro- 
duction of  my  own  flock  is  more 
than  double  that  of  the  average  farm 
flock.  Suppose  a  farmer  makes  a 
little  profit  off  the  eggs  his  hens  now 
lay  every' year.  If  he  can  double  his 
annual  egg  output  from  the  same 
number  of  fowls  his  profits  will  in- 
crease greatly.  If  he  keeps  SO  or  more 
fowls  of  a  high  grade,  the  net  in- 
creased profit  would  amount  to  a  nice 
sum  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

"But  the  farmer  who  will  really  take 
pride  in  his  hens  should  consider  the 
advantages  of  a  better  grade  of  fowls 
as  it  affects  the  meat  supply  of  the 
country.  The  average  scrub  farm 
fowl  is  a  poor  table  bird.  It  is  true 
that  many  farmers  only  raise  hens 
for  their  own -use.  But  even  in  that 
case  a  high-grade  hen  will  furnish 
nearly  double  the  meat  of  the  or- 
dinary farm  hen.  So  this  will  be  an 
advantage  to  the  farmer. 

"When  dressed  for  marketing  the 
White  Rocks  take  no  second  place 
in  appearance  with  any  breed.  They 
are  deep  in  the  breast,  yielding  a 
large  quantity  of  fine  white  meat  A 
well-kept  White  Rock  hen  has  a  nice 
lyellow  skin  which  gives  the  dressed 
'fowl  a  nice  appearance,  attracts  the 
eye  of  the  buyer,  and  when  cooked 
'delights  the  palate  of  the  consumer. 

"When  it  comes  to  the  quantity  of 
meat  the  advantage  is  plainly  with 
the  high-grade  hen.  The  difference  is 
frequently  from  two  to  four  pounds. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  farmer 
to  perform  a  duty  for  his  country  and 
reap  financial  rewards  for  doing  so." 

A  Wonderful  Hen 

THE  records  of  many  fecund 
fowls  have  been  given  in  Or- 
chard and  Farm,  but  Lady 
Hazelnut,  the  new  world's  champion, 
has  run  up  such  a  high  score  for  the 
White  Rock  class  that  it  probably 
will  not  be  beaten  for  many  a  day. 
In  fact,  if  it  should  be  sifrpassed. 
Lady  Hazelnut  herself  will  be  the 
bird  to  surpass  it. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  genius 
always  seems  like  insanity,  and  when 
they  told  Alfred  Wilke  of  Wilketton, 
Idaho,  four  miles  west  of  Boise  City, 
that  he  wSs  crazy  and  didn't  have  the 
remotest  idea  of  how  to  run  a  poultry 
ranch,  it  looked  as  if  they  were  right. 

When  he  was  very  young  Wilke 
wrote  a  book  on  chicken  raising.  He 
was  an  ardent  fancier,  but  his  trend 


seemed  more  toward  the  production 
of  doggerel  verse  than  that  of  high 
class  hens.  As  one  observer  of  his 
work  notes,  "His  conglomerated  non- 
descripts, with  all  the  colors  in  the 
spectrum  in  their  feathers  and  com- 
posed of  all  shapes,  styles  and  fash- 
ions, gave  young  Wilke  a  shock  which 
nearly  seated  him.  However,  the 
imaginative  and  inventive  mind  of  the 
young  poultryman  within  a  year  were 
trying  to  prove  to  those  who  had 
laughed  and  sneered  that  success  with 
poultry  was  not  an  impossibility.  And 
to  prove  his  conviction  he  com- 
menced anew  with  three  popular  va- 
rieties. For  a  time  he  was  success- 
ful, but  his  inventive  mind,  coupled 
with  a  will  to  accomplish  wonderful 
things  in  a  course  of  weeks,  some  of 
which  would  take  a  lifetime  to  solve, 
and  his  delving  into  the  depths  of 
the  unfathomable  proved  futile. 
Science  in  poultry  culture  was  still 
unsolved  by  him,  and  his  invincibility 
pf  trying  to  solve  it  brought  on  a  sec- 
ond calamity.  By  this  time  Alfred 
Wilke  was  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
country." 

But  Wilke  plugged  away,  trying 
this  breed  and  that  and  settling  down 
at  last  to  white  Plymouth  Rocks.  His 
careful,  painstaking  labor  linally  re- 
sulted in  the  building  of  up  a  new 
poultry  method,  called  the  Wilketton 
daily  egg-testing  system,  which  is  now 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  scien- 
tific and  successful  of  all  the  systems 
now  in  vogue.  Wilke  has  done  en- 
tirely away  with  trap-nesting.  His 
plan  is  to  test  every  breeding  egg  for 
high  fertility,  and  to  improve  his 
strain  by  employing  only  the  best 
cockerels  and  hens,  carefully  weeding 
out  all  those  that  fall  short  of  cer- 
tain egg  records. 

By  breeding  up  and  up  he  has  at 
last  become  the  possessor  of  the 
world's  best  White  Rock,  Lady 
Hazelnut.  This  wonderful  bird,  which 
is  probably  worth  a  thousand  dollars, 
is  the  holder  of  the  following  world's 
records: 

One  month,  30  eggs,  September;  2 
months,  58  eggs,  August-September; 
3  months,  86;  4  months,  113;  5  months, 
137;  6  months.  161;  7  months,  187; 
8  months,  211;  9  months,  234;  10 
months,  258;  11  months,  281;  12 
months,  304.  She  produced  as  many 
eggs  as  Lady  Show  You,  the  former 
world's  chahipion,  that  sold  for  $800, 
laid  in  12  months. 


Poetry  and  Hens 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

with  a  home  garden,  will  make  a  very 
good  living  for  one  person.  For  each 
member  of  the  family  add  250  more 
hens.  If  a  bank  account  is  desired 
above  a  good  living,  then  increase  the 
number  of  hens  accorclingly. 

He  is  counted  a  public  benefactor, 
who  can  make  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  only  one  grew  before.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  average  acre 
can»be  made  to  produce  ten  times  as 
much  by  heavy  fertilizing  and  cor- 
rect tillage  of  the  soil  and  by  using 
sufficient  water. 

A  garden  home  with  poultry  for 
income  makes  the  finest  combination, 
for  from  the  poultry  there  is  a  con- 
stant supply  of  the  richest  fertilizer 
that  makes  possible  the  most  lux- 
uriant vegetation.  \ 

Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

F.  .T.  rtrpfrr.  roultrv  expert  of  377 
R.  City.  Mo.,  is  glv- 

ir  book  which  tells 

01  lutlon  that  raises 

9S  per  cent  of  all  chicks  hatched  and 
cures  white  diarrhoea  over  night.  All 
poultry  raisers  should  write  for  this 
valuable  tree  book. — Adv. 


California 
Wonder  Corn 

Or  Prolific  White  Dent,  a 
wonderful  new  corn.  First 
publicly  shown  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Land  Show,  October, 
1917,  where  it  took  first  prize 
and  blue  , ribbon  over  all  com- 
petitors. Produces  5  to  12 
ears  per  stalk,  350  bushels  of 
ear  corn  per  acre  or  50  to  70 
tons  of  very  rich  silage  per 
acre.  A  wonderful  money- 
maker. Quick  returns  at  lit- 
tle cost.  See  article  on  page 
5  of  March  Orchard  and 
Farm.  A  few  choice  selected 
seed  for  sale  at  $1.00  per 
pound  in  five  pound  lots  or 
over.  Order  now  while  the 
stock  is  complete. 

E.  C.  Frazee 

Corn  Specialist, 
Santa   Rosa,  Calif. 


Stenogrnnhy  Bookkeeping 

lUinr'l.  ro  r 
(11  1   opelill  - 

ncn..  , 

MACKAY     BLii:-:-53  CoLLLGE 
9th  snd  .Main  sjts..  Lw,  .Xogrlm,  tulif. 


No  matter  what  you  have  to  sell,  ad- 
vertise it  on  the  Farmera'  Classified 
Market  Place.    Only  3e  par  word. 
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Orchard  Tractors 

WHAT  is  the  best  type  of  trac- 
tor for  orchard  work?  Is 
cranking  a  tractor  more  dan- 
gerous than  cranking  an  automobile? 
— L.  O'B.,  Visalia,  Cal. 

We  cannot  give  you  any  further 
information  about  tractors  for  or- 
chard work  further  than  to  say  that  a 
good,  strong,  but  rather  light  ma- 
chine, one  that  is  easily  handled  and 
of  a  wide  rang^  of  flexibility,  is  best 
for  that  purpose.  There  are  several 
of  these  on  the  market  and  you  will 
hardly  go  wrong  in  purchasing  any 
one  of  them. 

Cranking  any  heavy  duty  motor 
not  rigged  with  a  safety  device  is 
more  or  less  dangerous,  owing  to 
the  possibility  of  back-firing.  A  safe- 
ty starter  has  been  invented  to  do 
away  with  this  danger.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  safety  starter  is  to  allow 
the  starting  crank  to  go  in  one  direc- 
tion only,  by  means  of  an  outer  and 
inner  ratchet.  The  inner  is  pinned 
to  the  starting  shaft,  while  a  plunger 
works  in  the  smaller  notches  of  the 
outer  ratchet  to  prevent  it  from  mov- 
ing in  the  wrong  direction.  Both 
ratchets  are  operated  by  the  starting 
crank,  which  is  thrown  out  of  con- 
nection by  any  f)ist  movement  of 
the  inner  ratchet  in  either  direction. 
Thus  it  is  possible  for  an  operator 
to  place  the  starting  gears  in  mesh, 
apply  the  starting  handle,  start  the 
motor  and  release  the  gears  without 
the  fear  of  injury  from  back  fire. 

Big  Crops  of  West  Canada 

THE  cereal  crop  of  Western 
Canada  for  1917  was  the  most 
valuable  one  ever  harvested;  the 
returns  from  all  classes  of  live  stock 
being  equally  satisfactory.  The  wool 
clip  was  not  only  greater  than  in  any 
previous  year,  but  the  price  obtained 
was  double  that  of  1916,  which  in  turn 
was  almost  double  that  of  the  year 
before. 

As  was  the  case  in  1915  and  1916, 
many  farmers  were  able  to  pay  for 
their  land  outright  with  the  proceeds 
of  their  first  year's  crop.  Further  evi- 
dence of  the  prosperity  of  Western 
Canada  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one 
in  every  twenty  of  the  population  is 
now  the  owner  of  an  automobile. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous 
acreage  prepared  for  seeding  to  wheat 
in  1918.  It  is  .larger  than  in  1917,  and 
will  probably  surpass  the  record  area 
into  crop  in  the  year  1915,  when 
largest  crop  ever  known  in  the 
fest  was  harvested.  The  year  1918 
»uld  also  see  a  further  increase  in 
EStock  activity. 

farmers  have  been  investing  con- 
erable  sums   in   cattle;   the  high 
ces  secured  for  wool  and  mutton 
opened  the    eyes    of  Western 
lers  to  the  possibilities  of  sheep, 
such  was  the  demand  for  breed- 
.animals  last  fall  that  it  was  im- 
Bible  to  meet  it  adequately;  the 
jpaign  for  greater  hog  production 
fexpected  to  yield  an  increase  of  be- 
Sen  25  and  50  per  cent  in  1918. 


Lime  in  the  Garden 

IME  acts  to  a  limited  extent  as 
a  deterrent  against  certain  in- 
sects which  may  be  in  or  on  the 
,  such  as  maggots  and  grubs,  and 
good  remedy  for  slugs.  Air-slaked 
hydrated  lime  is  the  best  form  to 

Sme  is  also  used  in  the  garden  to 
rect  soil  acidity.    The  soil  in  most 
tyards  is  sour.    One  pound  of  air- 
ted  lime  to  every  twenty  square 
of  garden  is  generally  sufficient. 


Rig]-it  rVow 

use  DEVIL'S  DUST 

and  Kill  Lice  and  Hltes 

Devil  a  Dust  Is  a 
deadly  poison  to 
all  lasect  lite; 
harmless  to  poul- 
try, stock,  planta 
Globe  Mills 
Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Baby  Chicks 

From    Forney's    Famous  HeaT7 

Laying  Strain  of 
SINGLE   COMB   WHITi;  LIG- 
BOBNS;  (14  per  100;  ^t5  p« 
500;  $120  per  1000. 

John  F.  Forney  ^"^^l"."* 


Uni  Liotric 


I.  I  INI.   SY:.1I  M' 


Electric 

Light  for  Your  Farm 


Unl-L«ctrlc  lighting  plant  generates  standard  110-volt  direct 
current;  operates  from  one  to  fifty  lights,  electric  motor, 
electric  iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric  toaster,  force  pump, 
churn,  washing  machine,  etc.  No  Batteries — No  Switchboard — 
and  a  better  machine  for  less  money.  High  Boeed  gasoline 
motor,  generator  and  automatic  governor,  all  complete  In  one 
small,  compact  unit.  Uses  standard  lamps  and  fixtures.  Sim- 
ple, easily  Installed,  dependable,  economical.  Costs  less  than 
other  systems  to  buy  and  to  operate. 

Write  today  for  fuU  description  and  low  price. 

ELECTKICAL  ENGINEERS 
lOiVx  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HEDBERG, 


CORN- 


i^HEAT- 1,000,000,000 
BUSHELS 


■1  ,  >  >  , 


The  Task  Before  the  Nation's  Farmers 


One  billion  bushels  of  wheat  must  be  produced  m  this 
country  this  year. 

An  enormous  increase  in  the  yield  of  com  and  oats  is 
necesseiry. 

Thousands  of  extra  acres  must  be  cultivated.  Elach  indi- 
vidual farmer  must  produce  about  one-third  more  grain  than 
last  year. 

The  task  before  the  nation's  farmers  is  stupendous.  Inten- 
sive methods  of  every  kind  must  be  employed.  Machinery 
must  take  the  place  of  muscle  wherever  possible. 

In  the  f^ce  of  this  emergency  the  Cleveland  Tractor  be- 
comes an  absolute  necessity.  Its 
tremendous  value  to  the  farmer 
is  emphasized  more  than  ever. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  not  only 
conserves  time  and  labor — it  does  far  cheaper  and  belter 
work.    And  by  doing  better  work  it  makes  possible  the  pro- 
duction of  larger  and  better  crops — enabling  you  to  do  your 
part  for  the  government — and  make  more  money  for  yourself . 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  shows  the  way.  It  plows  3i4 
miles  an  hour — 8  to  1 0  acres  a  day.  It  travels  on  its  own 
tracks  like  the  great  "tanks"  of  Europe.  It  will  go  practically 
anywhere — through  ditches,  gumbo,  sand  and  gravel.  It  is 
steered  by  the  power  of  its  own  engine — simply  and  easily, 
and  will  turn  completely  around  in  a  twelve-foot  circle. 

It  will  not  pack  the  soil,  will  not  mire,  will  not  slip  or 


Cleveland  Tractor 


flounder.  It  has  600  square  inches  of  traction  surface.  The 
back  is  designed  for  long  service.  The  sections  are  constructed 
to  prevent  filling  or  packing  with  mud,  and  protection  is  pro- 
vided to  prevent  dirt  and  mud  from  falling  into  the  tracL  The 
sections  are  joined  with  hardened  steel  pins  which  have  their 
bearings  in  hardened  steel  bushings.  The  Cleveland  weighs 
less  than  3200  pounds.  It  can  be  housed  in  less  space  than 
is  required  for  one  horse. 

The  Cleveland  develops  1 2  h.  p.  at  the  drawbar  for  haul- 
ing and  gives  20  h.  p.  at  the  pulley  belt — plenty  for  stationary 
work  of  all  kinds. 

But  in  spite  of  its  unusual  power, 
the  Cleveland  is  small  and  can 
readily  be  used  in  orchards  and 
under  and  among  small  fruit  trees. 

RoUin  H.  White,  the  feunous  motor  truck  engineer,  designed 
the  Cleveland  Tractor.  He  has  used  only  the  best  materials. 
Gesus  are  protected  by  dust-proof,  dirt-proof  cases  and  are  of 
the  same  high  quality  as  those  of  the  finest  trucks. 

Prepare  now  to  produce  the  enormous  crops  which  we 
must  have — and  incidentally  make  more  money  for  yourself. 
Get  ready  now  for  the  great  tasks  before  you.  Order  your 
Cleveland  Tractor  now. 

Write  to  us  for  complete  information  and  the  name  of  the 
nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  Dept  BQ,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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ECZEMA 

Also  called  Tetter,  Salt  Rheum, 
Pruritus,  Milk  Crust,  Water 
Poison,  Weeping  Skin,  etc 

For  fifteen  years  I  have  been  treating  one  disease 
alone,  ECZEMA.  I  have  handled  over  one  million 
cases.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  it  all,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced the  disease  is  due  to  an  excess  of  acid  in  the 
blood,  and  closely  related  to  rheumatism  and  cancer. 
This  acid  must  be  removed. 

Eczema  is  called  by  some  people  Itch,  Tetter,  Salt 
Rheum,  Pruritus,  Milk  Crust,  Weepins  Skin,  etc.  I 
am  fully  convinced  Eczema  is  a  curable  disease,  and 
when  I  say  it  can  be  cured,  I  mean  just  what  I  say  — 
C-U-R-E-D,  and  not  merely  patched  up  for  a  while  to 
return  worse  than  l>efore.    It  makes  no  difference 

what  other  doctors  have  told  you,  or  what  all  you  have  tried,  all  I  ask  is  just  a 
chance  to  prove  to  you  that  this  vast  experience  has  taught  me  a  great  deal  that 
would  be  of  help  to  you.  If  you  will  write  me  today  I  will  send  you  a  free  trial 
of  my  mild,  soothing,  grnaranteed  treatment  that  will  do  more  to  convince  you 
than  I  or  anyone  else  could  in  a  month's  preachingr.  It's  all  up  to  you.  If  you 
suffer  any  more  with  eczema  and  refuse  to  merely  write  to  me  for  free  trial,  juit 
blame  yourself.  No  maticr  where  you  live,  I  have  treated  your  nei«hl>ors.  Merely 
dropping  me  a  postal  today  is  likely  to  give  you  more  real  comfort  in  a  week  than 
you  ever  expected  to  enjoy  again.  Do  it  right  now,  your  very  life  may  be  at  ftake. 

J.  E.  CANNADAY,  M.  D.,  d-i  Court  Bk.,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Siftnfict:  Third  National  Bank.  Stdalia,  «r  atk  yw  banker  to  find  out  aiont  wu. 
Saad  lliia  notic*  to  some  poor  sufferer  (ram  eczema.  It  will  be  a  ki>d  act  by  y*» 


DR.  CANNADAY 

CczeiM  Sp«clali«t 

for  IS  YMr«. 


SEEDS 

OLD  HOMESTEAD 

Collection 
Grade 
Seeds 
15 

CHOICE 
NURSERY, 

«lgh 
Flower 

Balbs 

Round 

10' 

Pond.  Mi. 

D  A  TUMTC  Thai  Pf"'"*  ^  Pay 
rnlCiliJ  iis^h^^  «  Modd  f« 

BOOKS  and  ADVICE  FREE 

Wataon  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawvor,  Washington,  O.C 

The  surface  of  any  spindle 
shows  rough  through  the 
microscope.  But  the  pow- 
dered mica  in  Mica  Axle 
Grease  fills  up  this  rough- 
ness and  makes  spindles 
smooth  as  glass.  Then  the 
grease  Works  better  and  lasts 
twice  as  long.  No  hot  boxes. 
Get  a  can  from  your  dealer 
today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


^  2800  TRAINS  DAILY 

Fast  N  Between 


Comfortable  5 

R 

Convenient  y 
Dependable  H 


WEST 


Orange  Empire 

Trolley  Trip 
To  Riverside,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Smiley  Heights 
and  Redlands, 
$3.50 


Between 
Interurban  Points 
in 

Southern  California 


EAST 


Mt.  Lowe 
World's    Most  Famous 
Mountain  Scenic  Trolley 
Trip. 

Round  Trip  Fare 
$2.00 


Pacific  Electric  Railway 


My  Colt-Raising  Venture 


By  D.  J. 

(Continned  from  Pace  9) 

is  foaled  and  stands  he  is  out  at  least 
$15  for  service  fee.  Say  what  you 
want,  the  mare  will  not  be  able  to  do 
as  strenuous  work  while  in  foal  as  if 
she  was  not  bred.  She  will  have  con- 
sumed more  feed  also,  in  order  to 
build  up  the  colt,  so  that  loss  of  work 
a  id  cost  of  extra  feed  together  will 
run  over  $10  at  least — just  what  the 
right  charge  should  be  is  hard  to  say. 
Therefore,  the  colt  costs  $25  at  the 
smallest  calculation  when  half  a  day 
old. 

Take  a  dairy  calf,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  breeding  is  a  dairy  neces- 
sity in  order  to  get  milk;  calves  would 
have  to  be  produced,  eve'>  if  only  to 
be  knocked  in  the  head,  so  a  dairy 
calf  would  cost  the  dairyman  nothing 
at  all  when  born,  in  comparison  with 
$25  for  a  colt.  Actually  taking  good 
grade  dairy  cows,  we  can  figure  the 
calves,  ignoring  sex,  at  $7.50  each  a 
day  old,  so  the  horse-raiser  finds  his 
colt  costing  $17.50  more  than  a  calf. 

From  Birth  to  Weaning. 

The  next  expense  comes  in  raising 
the  colt  to  weaning,  a  period  of  six 
months,  during  which  time  it  has  to 
be  kept  on  expensive  feed,  provided 
the  mare  is  working,  and  if  she  is  not 
working  she  is  poor  business  to  own, 
for  whether  the  colt  drinks  milk  or 
eats  hay,  the  extra  feed  the  dam  con- 
sumes to  pass  on  to  the  youngster  as 
milk  has  to  be  charged  to  the  colt. 
Five  dollars  per  month,  or  $30  for  the 
six  months,  is  a  moderate  figure  for 
this  time.  Add  to  it  the  time  lost  in 
the  work  of  the  mare  right  after  foal- 
ing, the  extra  time  that  the  colt  takes 
per  day,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  general 
nuisance  around,  and  $15  for  labor 
and  other  expense  is  well  inside  what 
should  be  charged  up  to  the  animal, 
making  costs  at  weaning  $70.  These 
figures  are  based  on  average  values 
of  time  and  feed  the  last  year  or  two. 

Why,  you  could  raise  a  steer  for 
that.  You  could  buy  weaned  dairy 
calves  from  a  dairyman  and  sell  them 
with  their  first  calves  and  make  good 
money,  if  pasture  were  available,  and 
yet  you  have  the  colt  barely  begin- 
ning life  for  itself.  You  also  are  not 
charging  anything  against  the  value 
of  the  mare  in  doing  this  figuring. 

During  all  this  time  there  is  the 
risk  of  barbed  wire.  Colts  have  a 
knack  of  getting  into  barbed  wire  and 
ruining  themselves.  One  of  mine 
speared  herself  a  few  hours  after 
birth  and  would  have  bled  to  death  if 
the  wound  had  been  overlooked  half 
an  hour  longer.  So  for  the  three 
years  extra  the  risk  of  death  on  a 
colt  is  worth  say  $10  annually.  Then 
take  30  months'  pasturage  at  $1.50  per 
month,  or  $45,  and  you  have  at  three 
years  of  age  $70,  plus  $30  insurance 
or  risk,  and  $45  pasturage,  a  total  of 
$145.  This  is  close  figuring  all  the 
way  along.  If  you  have  an  A-1  ani- 
mal, plenty  of  good  pasture  and  no 
trouble  getting  it,  the  horse  may  be 
worth  it,  and  a  slight  excess,  but 
profits  are  small  at  the  best  in  com- 
parison with  what  a  man  could  be 
doing  with  other  kinds  of  stock  on 
that  pasture  in  the  meantime. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  pasturage 
gets  scant,  as  it  is  around  here 
now,  either  the  colts  have  to  be  taken 
in  and  fed,  which  is  bad  for  profits, 
or  they  may  have  to  scratch  too  hard 
for  a  living,  which  means  that  they 
will  not  grow  the  way  they  should, 
and  unless  you  have  the  big,  fine  colts 
that  grow  into  big,  fine  horses,  you 
don't  get  the  price  for  them. 

This  past  summer  I  saw  two  nice- 


Whitney. 

looking  yearling  colts  on  an  alfalfa 
ranch,  where  there  was  no  pasture 
but  alfalfa  pasture.  The  owner  said 
he  wanted  to  sell,  but  nobody  would 
buy,  and  $70  was  his  price  for  the 
pair.  A  neighbor  told  me  about  a 
month  after  that  he  thought  $30  would 
get  them  at  that  time.  This  neighbor 
today  stated  that  he  was  offered  a 
beautiful  colt  seven  months  old,  un- 
weaned,  from  a  large,  fine  draft  mare, 
for  $30.  This  colt  was  milking  the 
dam  tbin,  so  she  looked  like  a  scrub 
beside  her  fat,  but  naturally  no  better 
team  mate,  but  the  owner  was  not 
prepared  to  part  the  two,  he  had  no 
pasture,  would  have  to  wean  them 
within  sight  of  one  another,  and  the 
only  thing  was  to  sell  the  colt  off 
the  ranch— a  hard  thing  to  do  with 
hay  $25  a  ton  and  cattle  dying  in  the 
hills  for  lack  of  grass. 

Mules  a  Different  Proposition. 

That  is  just  the  fix  a  man  finds  him- 
self m  with  colts  and  no  pasture.  A 
person  buys  a  cow,  a  horse,  a  wagon 
because  he  needs  it.  No  one  needs  a 
colt.  He  buys,  therefore,  solely  to 
make  money,  on  speculation,  and  so 
he  buys  for  a  bargain  price  or  not  at 
all,  and  there  are  always  bargains  as 
long  as  there  are  men  big  enough 
fools  to  breed  mares  because  they 
own  the  mares,  when  they  have  no 
place  to  raise  the  colts.  I  speak  from 
experience,  though  on  account  of  hav- 
ing plenty  coarse,  cheap  feed,  and 
being  where  there  usoally  is  plenty 
pasture,  I  may  come  out  fairly  well 
at  the  end,  but  hope  of  selling  at  a 
real  price  before  they  reach  a  work- 
ing age  is  mighty  scant,  and  it  is  bad 
business  to  own  a  thing  that  costs  to 
keep  but  cannot  be  sold. 

Mules  are  a  diflFerent  and  better 
proposition.  Horses  are  hard  to  give 
away  just  now.  Mules  arc  grabbed 
up  at  sight  and  buyers  call  for  more. 

Mules,  for  the  first  thing,  are  in 
much  stronger  demand  than  horses, 
and  from  the  looks  of  things  always 
will  be,  and  at  better  prices;  next, 
they  are  saleable  and  can  work  a  year 
earlier  than  horses,  which  means  less 
expense  raising  them  and  less  risk; 
finally,  mules  have  more  sense  than 
horses  about  barbed  wire  and  other 
dangers,  and  are  less  likely  to  die, 
once  they  get  a  good  start. 

The  Conclusion. 

The  conclusion  of  the  matter  would 
appear  to  be  like  this:  Never  start  to 
raise  a  colt  unless  you  know  where 
pasture  is  for  him  and  unless  yon  can 
see  plenty  of  cheap  feed  for  him  from 
the  time  he  is  weaned  until  he  can  be 
worked;  never  raise  any  but  the 
largest,  strongest,  draft  animals  pos- 
sible; figure  up  how  much  better  it 
would  be  to  breed  to  a  jack  than  to  a 
stallion;  and,  finally,  figure  if  yoo 
could  not  turn  your  money  over  bet- 
ter by  raising  calves. 

There  is  this  about  mule  raishig — 
a  mule  is  in  a  way  a  crime  against 
nature,  and  mule  raising  hardly  to  be 
praised  on  that  account.  What  would 
happen,  however,  if  mule  raising  was 
the  practice  and  horse  raising  the  ex- 
ception would  be  that  in  one  horse- 
generation  the  supply  of  brood  mares 
would  diminish  so  that  in  order  to  get 
either  horses  or  mules  more  mares 
would  be  needed,  and  it  would  prove 
as  profitable  to  breed  to  a  good  stal- 
lion as  to  a  good  jack.  Demand  and 
supply  of  horses  and  mares  would 
then  adjust  itself,  while  they  will  not 
adjust  themselves  profitably  to  the 
producer  as  long  as  farmer*  believe 
that  they  might  as  well  raise  colts  b» 
cause  they  own  a  good  mare. 
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How  Alfalfa  Is  Irrigated 

(Continued  from  Fase  3) - 

spots;  the  extra  cost  of  preparing  the 
land;  the  damage  done  to  farm  im- 
plements in  crossing  levees;  and  the 
fact  that  this  method  is  not  well 
adapted  to  a  rotation  of  crops. 

Flooding  from  field  ditches  or  lat- 
erals is  still  the  most  common  method 
of  applying  water  to  the  arid  lands 
of  Western  America.  In  the  States 
of  Colorado,  Montana,  Nevada,  Wy- 
oming, Utah  and  to  a  large  extent  in 
Idaho,  alfalfa,  clover,  native  meadows 
and  grain  are  irrigated  in  this  way. 
Why  Flooding  Is  Preferred 

This  manner  of  wetting  dry  soil 
originated,  it  is  believed,  in  the  moun- 
tain States,  and  the  last  half  century 
has  seen  a  gradual  evolution  of  this 
plan,  so  that  now  it  has  not  only  be- 
come firmly  established,  but  is  re- 
garded as  the  best  suited  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  practiced. 
It  can  be  profitably  used  on  slopes 
that  are  too  steep  for  other  methods. 

Fields  having  a  firm  soil'  and  a  fall 
of  25  feet  to  100  feet  per  mile  have 
been  flooded  successfully.  From  this 
extreme  the  slope  may  diminish  to 
less  than  0.1  foot  in  100  feet.  Its 
cheapness  is  another  feature  which 
recommends  it  to  the  farmer  of  lim- 
ited means. 

Ordinary  raw  land  can  be  prepared 
for  flooding  at  an  expense  of  $3  to  $7 
per  acre.  Again,  it  is  adapted  to  the 
use  of  small  water  supplies.  In  the 
mountain  States  the  irrigation  sys- 
tems have  been  planned  and  built  to 
deliver  water  in  comparatively  small 
streams  for  use  in  flooding  or  in  fur- 
rows, and  water  users  should  be  cer- 
tain that  the  larger  volumes  required 
for  checks  and  borders  can  be  secured 
before  going  to  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring their  fields  for  either  of  those 
systems. 

Filling  Up  the  Subsoil 

In  Fresno  County  water  is  turned 
into  the  canals  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. The  large  canals  of  the 
Modesto  and  Turlock  districts  run 
more  than  half  a  head  during  the 
latter  half  of  February. 

This  is  the  rainy  period  in  both 
these  localities  and  the  soil  usually 
is  too  wet  for  plant  growth,  but  water 
is  applied  to  alfalfa  fields  to  fill  up 
the  subsoil  so  as  to  provide  a  surplus 
for  the  rainless  summer  when  water 
is  scarce. 

Besides  furnishing  a  supply  of 
much-needed  moisture,  winter  irriga- 
tion, when  conditions  are  favorable, 
prevents  winterkilling  and  improves 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil. 


New  Head  of  Dairy  Division 

DR.  CHESTER  LINWOOD 
ROADHOUSE,  who  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  Dairy 
Industry  Division  of  the  University 
of  California,  with  headquarters  at 
the  University  Farm  at  Davis,  comes 
to  this  new  position  with  a  broad 
experience. 

After  graduating  from  college,  Dr. 
Roadhouse  was  employed  as  a  veter- 
inary inspector  in  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  but  resigned 
in  1908  to  become  chief  dairy  inspec- 
tor in  the  Health  Department  of  the 
CRy  of  San  Francisco,  organizing  its 
general  dairy  and  milk  inspection  ser- 
vice. 

In  his  new  position  Dr.  Roadhouse 
will  make  a  specialty  of  the  problems 
elating  to  market  milk  handling  and 
^ibution. 


Hardships  of  War 

.Parents:  Johnny»  you  can't  have  a 
econd  helping. 
Johnny:  What's  the  matter?  Don't 
feed  neutrals? 


¥\  ¥1 1^  ri  We  otfer  a  few  choice 
I   Ik  p  p  V     prune,     pear  and 

I  M\Lt  MJ  kJ     cberry  treea.  also  oth- 
er tint  clou  Drraery 
otock  at  special  low  prices.    Order  today. 

BENEDICT  NURSERY  CO. 

18B  E.  87th  8t..  N.  Purlland.  Ore. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber. 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies 
We  save  you  middleman's  proflt. 
Contractors'  A  Builders'  Supply  Co. 
1401  Sth  8t.  Oakland.  Cal. 


grPtRWAHEMT 
FOR 


IRRIGKTIONr 
DRMNAGE 
^  CU1.VERTS 
L  SEWERAGE 


^W.-iJ  CROCKER  BLDG.SMfRANaSCOj 

 -WORtt5=-tWCOL>>.CAL? 


He's  Learned 

Something 

Only  a  few  years  ago  this  orchard  was 
planted.  And  now  it's  only  fit  for  kind- 
ling wood.  It's  coming  out,  roots  and 
all.  It's  coming  out  in  a  hurry  too,  not 
only  because  it  isn't  worth  the  space  it 
occupies  but  also  because  the  man  who 
owns  it  has  learned  something.  (Something  that  perhaps  you  already 
know.)  He  has  learned  the  value  of  dynamite  on  the  farm.  He  is 
saving  time,  labor,  and  money  by  blasting  out  the  old  trees  with 

HEI{CULES  DYNAMITE 


And  when  he  plants  his  new  orchard 
he's  going  to  plant  it  right — in  holes 
blasted  with  dynamite,  not  dug  with  a 
spade.  Here  too  he  saves  time,  labor, 
and  money.  But,  more  important,  he 
plants  the  trees  as  they  should  be  planted. 
He  gives  the  roots  a  chance  to  grow 
through  receptive  soil.  They  cjon't 
have  to  fight  for  every  inch  they  make. 
That's  waste  of  energy  that  ought  to  go 
into  fruit. 

The  new  orchard  will  bear  a  year  earlier 


than  any  of  his  others  have.  It  will  give 
finer  fruit  and  more  fruit.  It  will  be 
a  real  money-maker. 

"And  how  did  this  man  come  to  use 
dynamite?"  you  ask.  He  answered  an 
advertisement  just  like  this  one.  He 
got  a  free  book,  "Progressive  Cultiva- 
tion." He  read  it.  That's  the  story. 
yb«r  copy  of  the  book  is  waiting  for  you. 
Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 
You'll  get  "Progressive  Cultivation"  by 
return  mail. 


HEUfULES  POWDEI{^  CO. 

1015    Chronicle  Building, 
San  Francisco,  California 


ri«r«ii]es  Powder  Coinpany, 
1016  Chronicle  Building,  San  Franciaco,  Cal.  .|||'' 

Dear  Sirs:— Please  send  me  acopy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation."  I  am  interested  ij 

in  dynamite  for   |t  ^ 

Name  -     MSS^ 

Addres* 


ORCHARD    a:  -     . ARM 


NO  FOOT  ^ALVE    =    NO  PRIMINC 
SLOW  SPEED  =  LONG  LIFE 
MORE  WATER  =  LESS  POWER 
T1b1'5  wh*.l  you  get  wilh  ihe 

VALVELESS  WMO 


\iyoa  "wouHd  have 
the  trouble-proof 
"Valveless  niinp; 
njyxxe  want  to 
krw  hov  to  save 
fflooeY  on  your 
paamiD^  write  lor 
c^tto^e  orcaloo 

\'alvdess  Pump  & 
Foundrir  Co.  (Inc.) 


State  Grange  Doings 

Akoai  the  Patxmt  of  Hi^sisjnd'y. 


r 


:1m  Gnnge  is  a  back  onmbin- 
reac  ;a.    They  are 

Abbott.  Stale  Grange  Lecturer  of  Cabiorma. 

Ooae  ite  SitooBB!  askag  tktTr.  r  .  : 

ALX.  OTcr  tW  State  of  Cilifona     Eack  scctio*  wdl  kare  <l«pat7 
hare  b«en  ctTc  — 
-Jag    th«  5»: 
\\  .-  bcca  taHciHg,  1 

Gri^i-  ^j.<  ;<,u  actiac-  — ^  -  ■«- 

A:  a  rcceat  niia^  Napa  Graace    Mooshr  »i 


rrporxttd  c 


period  of  the 


ccMtfeiierattoa  of  se-r 
-•■3ce  its  coBtir-:  - 
ryely  vpcn  tr 


Veu    Pi  uceij  for 


mom  a         uim-&>]k«w  cxl. 


^oeace  of 
ta  CovatT 


ocr  p«no4  . 


adopted 

Defeatse. 


rioQ       LAe  pooiai  iaw 

'  .V  ?   M  Jer  oi  Povtbad.  O- 
Terr  protmaeat  ia  giaagc  v.- 


Reliance  IrrigatioD  Meters 


uc^i  c^e  a  s<:iAr^  <ie*I  to  bock 
'rx:~T  --o^ijazT  ocJLs;ia.er.  Eead 
is  risOf  la  ii'e  w^tci  jo«  carry.  Xo 
doc^  ckans.  pern  or  iwrfl.  Xo'ib- 


tar 

Watck.~ 


Hydrometric  Company 


.lata  Clara 
>.£  Liaeoia 


-.m  St, 
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AMma  Orckard  mmd  Farm, 
Los  Aacdes,  CaHfonia. 


Rheumatism 


3eTtM0i.  vas 

:  he^>faL  &e- 
:  gtaaces  were 
,  jood  work  be- 
.  iiiv.  ciembers  aMed. 

r  Horr-e  of  tk«   State  Uai- 
-tiKatiaL 
c  -fij-  ia  Saata 

C  i::  :;teres«iaK  facts 

.  :j<ir  coacroL    Bt  tfc*  ase 

::  lin^  i=  i  sal^pkar  sprajs^  a^pttcd.  if 
poss^;.  «^ca  tk«  bads  are  dormar- 
or  a  weak  sprar.  I  to  JO.  vhea  t'- 
blossoms  SOU  stkk.  the  imgas  cu. 
rrobab*T  be  desuoyed.  Tbe  brown 
r  :c  fEugos  oi  aprkots  is  oaly  foaad 
ikr-r  :"-«  coast,  wkere  motst  loafi 

'  ^3<r;3    T.    Bffooks   oi   Saa  Jose 
oatliacd  tke  work  of  tke  War 

zaols  aad  aigcd  all  to  dotWir 
.-.rx»t  to  beip  tke  boys  ia  tke  ucack- 
t<  win  tke  war. 

He  also  spoke  of  the  work  liiisK 
done  to  deia  «p  aad  ke«?  deaa  o«r 
kickway^  Tke  ScTerrbors  ka^e 
prvMBScd  to  pal  la-fe  s»g»».  *' 
proanaeat  coraers.  warsiBg  toansts 
aoe  to  daBp  or  feare  mbkisfc  akMC 
tke  hiftfc— ys-  Two  tkoasnd  cards 
win  be  posted,  wekoeiag  Twtors.  bet 
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foods 
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Cross  aad  Vo^ini  i 
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Write  to  Your  Congressman  Today! 
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As  to'  Farm  Labor 

By  D.  O.  Lively. 

LAST  April  there  was  a  meeting 
held  in  Stockton  out  of  which 
grew  an  association  of  which  I 
was  mistakenly  chosen  president. 
That  association  devoted  a  grea^  deal 
of  its  time  and  energy  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  farm  problem.  We  were 
told  by  the  farmers,  men  who  were 
engaged  in  the  production  of  food 
products,  that  there  was  a  necessity 
for  increased  labor.  We  were  told, 
too,  that  the  question  of  importing 
Asiatic  labor  must  not  be  considered. 
As  Jias  been  happily  expressed  by  one 
of  our  agricultural  editors,  the  hush 
was  put  on  the  farmer  and  he  was 
told  that  he  must  not  talk  about 
Chinese  labor,  that  it  had  been 
tabooed  in  Washington,  that  Mr. 
Gompers  had  turned  thumbs  down  on 
this  project,  and  we  might  as  well  dis- 
miss the  question  of  the  importation 
of  Chinese  labor. 

Not  having  sufficient  influence  to 
break  down  so  great  a  power,  not 
having  yet  been  face  to  face  with  the 
actual  want  and  necessity  which  has 
confronted  nations  that  have  heen 
longer  in  the  war  than  ourselves,  we 
said:  "Why  should  we  go  up  further 
against  a  stone  wall?" 

Then  we  c6llected  some  of  the  Mex- 
ican laborers  who  were  walking  the 
streets  in  the  cities  of  California,  and 
had  them  delivered  to  one  of  these 
beet  growers  with  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  amount  of  money  they  were 
to  get  and  the  sort  of  treatment  they 
were  to  receive.  Upon  arrival  at  their 
destination,  they  got  off  on  the  depot 
platform  and  under  the  influence  of 
some  I.  W.  W.  or  some  other  un- 
toward action,  they  said:  "We  want  a 
bigger  wage;  we  don't  want  to  work 
for  $2.25  a  day" — which  I  believe  was 
the  wage  at  that  time — "we  want  $3  a 
day,"  and  they  got  on  the  train  and 
went  back  home.  So  we  realized  that 
there  wasn't  any  help  to  be  derived 
from  that  source.  / 

We  took  up  the  question  of  getting 
labor  from  the  cities.  There  was  a 
promise  made  of  a  survey  of  the  avail- 
able labor  in  the  cities  that  might  be 
turned  out  onto  the  farm,  and  we 
found  that  that  was  unavailable,  that 
we  could  not  expect  any  great  help 
or  any  increase  in  the  supply  of  farm 
labor  over  the  State. 

If  it  is  found  that  it  is  not  going  to 
be  possible  to  break  down  that  prej- 
udice against  the  importation  of 
Chinese,  I  should  think  it  might  be 
well  to  give  consideration  to  bringing 
to  California  a  large  number  of  these 
Jamaican  laborers,  under  State  con- 
trol, under  national  control  if  neces- 
sary, guaranteeing  to  these  people  a 
sufficient  income,  that  they  be  used 
solely  in  agriculture,  that  they  not  be 
exploited,  and  if  that  is  done,  we  will 
be  able  to  increase  the  farm  products 
very  materially.  ' 

I  was  told  that  a  plan  was  under 
way,  that  official  correspondence  was 
taking  place  between  the  Mexican 
cials  in  this  country  and  the  officials 
home  that  might  result  in  bringing 
a  large  supply  of  Mexican  labor  for 
1918  crop.  I  don't  know  just  what 
the  plans  are,  but  at  any  rate,  the  plan 
is  being  considered.  But  we  do  know 
tli.u  we  need  more  labor. 

Every  enterprise,  every  industry 
that  has  the  actual  counting  of  its 
men  under  the  eyes  of  one  superin- 
tendent, reports  a  shortage  of  men, 
and  the  farmers  are  shorter  than  any- 
one else. 

There  is  a  greater  shortage  of 
lUed  ffarm  labor  than  in  any  other 
ttstry.  There  is  a  greater  short- 
of  nonskilled  farm  labor  twice 
as  compared  with  any  other  in- 
ry,  and  the  solution  of  that  prob- 
is  the  most  important  considera- 
before  the  American  people  to- 


Which  rolls 
the  easier 


the  perfectly  round  steel  ball  in  the  tread  of  the  Yuba  or  the  irregular 
tread  of  the  old  ox-cart? 

Which  is  the  freer  from  friction?  Which  carries  the  heavier  load? 
Which  travels  faster  ?  Which  is  your  choice  for  the  work  you  must  do  ? 

Scientific  knowledge  is  that  which  has  been  demonstrated  and 
proved  by  tests.  In  proving  the  Yuba  Ball  Tread  idea,  there  were  first 
the  engineering  experience  of  the  inventor,  then  the  combined  experi- 
ences of  our  corps  of  trained  and  efficient  engineers,  who  had  for  years 
been  building  gold  dredges,  one  of  the  world's  most  costly  machines. 

Then  followed  for  the  tractor  four  years  of  the  hardest  kinds  of  tests 
by  farmers  and  contractors  under  severe  conditions,  theretofore  con- 
sidered impossible  of  accomplishment,  proving  the  ball  tread  to  be 
scientifically  correct. 

A  Yuba  Ball  TreadTractor  in  your  possession  means  reduced  cost 
of  operation,  deeper,  wider  frirrows,  and  greater  satisfaction  all  around. 

Yuba  Manufacturing  Company 

Department  j| 
433  California  Street,  San  trancisco  / 


Factories 
at  Marysville  and  Bemda 

Model  12-20 
Model  20-35 
Model  40-70 


HOLSTEINS 

Have  Ten  Nice  Marked 
High  Grade  Heifer 
Calves  from  Our  Herds 
of  Great  Producers. 

At  ^22  Each 

Homestead  Dairy  Farm 
Palmyra,  Wisconsin 


Daily  Milk  Record  Sheet 

For  Ten  Cows,  Size  10  ins.  by  17^  ins. 
6  Sheets  for  $  .25,  Postpaid  25  Sheets  for  $  .75,  Postpaid 
15  Sheets  for  $  .50,  Postpaid  50  Sheets  for  $1.25,  Postpaid 
100  Sheets  for  $2.00,  Postpaid 

If  you  have  ten  cows  or  less,  you  will  need  one  sheet  a  month;  for  20  cows, 
two  sheets  a  month;  for  30  cows,  three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 
Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the  morning  and  evening  milking  for  ten  cows 
for  31  days,  with  a  space  for  the  total  month's  produce  of  each  cow. 
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Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 


BUILD  your  own  sidewalks,  four 
dations,  floors,  watering  troughs 
and  other  concrete  jobs.  No  need  to 
wait  for  a  contractor  and  pay  high  | 
wages  to  get  this  work  done.  Do  it 
yourself,  economically,  efi&ciently — 
with  a 

BERGLAND 
CONCRETE  MIXER 

Turns  out  a  perfect  batch — one  a  minute 
— enougti  in  an  hour  to  build  a  40  ft.  walk. 

Hand  or  power  operated. 
Centralized  transmis- 
sion —  no  power 
wasted.  Barrel 
works  on  rollers 
— minimum  fric- 
tion. Strong  an- 
cle iron  frame. 
Unlimited  guar- 
antee. Low 
priced. 

iVrllc  loJav  for 
lUuttralcJ  folder 
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Wis. 


Weighs  leaa 
than  200  Iha. 


CLEAN  OUT 

3  miles  of  sod-grrown 
ditcb — 3  feet  deep— in  one 
day— an  sasy  job  for 

Farm  Ditcher,  Grader  and  Terracer 

Made  of  Bteel-and  built  tolafit.  Reversible  and  adjostable. 
Horse  and  tractor  sizes.  Works  in  any  kind  of  soil— wet 
or  dry^  hillBide  or  level.  Mo  plowintr  reqiiired  either  for 
Dcv  ditch  or  for  cleaninflr.   A  big  time  suver. 

10  Days*  Trial— Money*Back  Guarantee 

Write  for  complete  cataloif  nnd  list 
of  users  near  you.   Postal  will  do. 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO^  Inc. 
1S71  Wax**  Street  Denver,  Ccio, 

100  Progrculvt  PedlareBd  Evtrbearlng  StrawberrlM 
SOc.  200.  SI.50.  Prapald.  Pedlgrsad  Nurury  Co., 
 Sullivan.  Mo.  

Be  Patriotic !  Display  a  Service  Banner 


Made  In 
Los  Angeles 
Genuine  Eagle  bunt- 
ing. Extra  Btrong 
and  wUl  resist  tbe 
varioui  cbaogcs  of 
tbe  weather. 

2x3  ft.  $1.76. 
Besldrnf^e  size  I1.2S 
PofltSKe  paid  od 
makl  on^Ts. 
We   make  A:ner1can 

Flags  all  sizes.  

AMKRICA^  and  ALLIED  FLAGS  made  to  order. 

Service  Banner  Supply  Co. 

S16H  8.  Sprlns  8U,  Loi  ADgelos. 
F810S.  Pico  S5i5. 


How  to  Keep  Up  Your  Soil 


By  J.  E.  Greaves, 

01  the  Utah  Experiment  Station. 


CHAPTER  n. 

IT  MAY  be  argued  that  the  small 
quantity  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the 
alfalfa  soil  is  due  to  a  lack  of  its 
formation,  as  it  is  not  needed  by  the 
legume — hence  not  formed;  but  this 
conclusion  is  not  warranted  by  the 
facts  in  the  case,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  results  obtained  where  the  speed 
of  formation  of  nitric  nitrogen  (nitri- 
fication) was  measured.  These  also 
are  the  average  results  extending  over 
a  number  of  years  and  obtained  at  the 
Utah  Experiment  Station: 

Milligrams  of  nitric  nitrogen  produced  In 
100  grams  of  soil  In  21  days: 

Crop.  Spring.  Midsummer.  FaU.  Average. 
Alfalfa  ..  .3.1i>         7.48         3.08  4.56 

Oats  2.40         4.00         3.00  3.13 

Com  2.18  3.50  1,48  2.38 

Potatoes  ..3.00  15.55  5.60  8.04 
Fallow  ...1.30         5.50         2.48  3.09 

Here  we  find  the  quantity  of  soluble 
nitrogen  being  produced  in  the  alfalfa 
soil  greater  than  that  produced  in 
either  the  oat  or  corn  soil  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  one  rea- 
son why  an  increased  yield  is  obtained 
the  year  following  the  plowing  up  of 
an  alfalfa  field,  for  this  increased  ac- 
tion is  noted  the  next  year  after  an 
alfalfa  field  is  planted  to  some  other 
crop.  This  is  due  to  the  alfalfa  plant 
stimulating  bacterial  organisms  of  the 
soil  so  they  make  available  faster  the 
nitrogen  of  the  soil,  but  this  only  de- 
pletes the  soil  of  its  nitrogen  more 
readily  than  the  non-legume,  as  it  is 
the  nitrogen  already  combined  in  the 
soil  on  which  the  nitrifying  organ- 
isms act- 

What  Alfalfa  Feeds  Upon 

Hence,  we  must  conclude  that  al- 
falfa not  only  feeds  closer  on  the 
soluble  nitrogen  of  the  soil,  but  it 
also  makes  a  greater  drain  upon  the 
insoluble  nitrogen  of  the  soil  by  in- 
creasing the  nitrifying  powers  of  the 
soil,  and  would  therefore  deplete  the 
soil  if  the  entire  crop  be  removed, 
more  readily  than  would  other  crops, 
a  conclusion  which  is  borne'  out  by 
the  direct  analysis  of  the  soil. 

For  the  analysis  of  a  great  number 
of  Utah  soils  which  have  grown  va- 
rious crops  for  a  number  of  years — 
some  of  them  having  been  into  alfalfa 
or  wheat  for  upward  of  thirty  years — 
revealed  the  fact  that  almost  in- 
variably the  alfalfa  soil  contained  less 
total  nitrogen  than  did  the  wheat  soil. 

The  average  for  a  great  number  of 
determinations  made  from  alfalfa  soils 
was  7232  pounds  per  acre  of  total 
nitrogen,  while  the  average  for  a 
great  number  of  wheat  soils  was  7398 
pounds. 

Alfalfa  and  Wheat  • 

These  are  average  results  from  a 
great  number  of  determinations  made 
on  adjoining  alfalfa  and  wheat  soil 
and  they  clearly  indicate  that  in  or- 
dinary farm  practice  the  alfalfa  is 
making  just  as  heavy  a  drain  upon 
the  soil  nitrogen  as  is  the  wheat- 

From  a  consideration  of  the  feed- 
ing and  stimulating  effect  of  the  al- 
falfa upon  nitrates,  and  the  actual 
quantity  of  total  nitrogen  remaining 
in  the  soil  after  wheat  and  legumes, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  legume 
does  not  increase  the  nitrogen  of  a 
common  agricultural  soil — even  in  the 
arid  region  where  the  nitrogen  is  low 
— when  the  entire  crop  is  removed. 

This  conclusion  does  not,  however, 
mean  that  crop  rotation  should  not 
be  practiced,  for  there  are  many  rea- 
sons why  crop  rotation  commends  it- 
self to  the  careful  farmer,  but  it  must 
not  be  used  and  the  legume  removed 
with  the  intention  of  maintaining  soil 
fertility.  This  may  appear  to  be  an 
unfortunate  conclusion,  but  it  is  just 
the  reverse,  and  if  its  teaching  be 
heeded  it  means  a  fertile  soil  and  an 


economic  gain  to  the  farmer  from  the 
system  of  farming  which  it  requires 
him  to  adopt. 

There  are  two  practicable  methods 
of  maintaining  Hhe  nitrogen  content 
of  the  soil.  First,  planning  systems 
of  crop  rotations  with  legumes,  the 
legumes  being  plowed  under  and  al- 
lowed to  decay,  thus  furnishing  nitro- 
gen to  the  succeeding  crop.  Second, 
practicing  a  combined  system  of  crop 
rotation  and  livestock  farming. 

Three  tons  of  alfalfa  contain  150 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  all  of  which  we 
could  assume  came  from  the  atmo- 
sphere; assuming  the  quantity  of  nit- 
rogen found  in  the  roots  as  coming 
from  the  soil.  This  is  equivalent  to 
the  nitrogen  found  in  the  grain  and 
straw  of  seventy-five  bushels  of 
wheat.  If  the  alfalfa  is  plowed  under 
some  of  the  nitrogen  would  be  lost 
to  the  growing  plant  in  the  processes 
of  decay  and  leaching,  but  that  the 
total  nitrogen  of  the  soil  may  actually 
be  increased  by  the  turning  under  of 
the  legume  is  certain  from  field  ex- 
periments. 

To  Maintain  Nitrogen 

The  second  method  of  maintaining 
the  nitrogen  and  organic  matter  of  the 
soil — the  combined  rotation  and  live- 
stock method — is  the  more  practical 
and  if  systematically  practiced  will 
not  only  maintain  the  nitrogen  of  the 
soil  but  will  prove  of  great  economic 
value  to  the  individual  following  it. 

For  it  consists  of  a  rotation  in 
which  the  legume  plays  a  prominent 
part.  The  legume  to  be  fed  and  all 
the  manure  returned  to  the  soil  which 
would  mean  the  selling  from  the  farm 
the  hay  crop  in  the  form  of  butter, 
milk  or  beef  which  carries  from  the 
soil  only  a  fraction  of  the  nitrogen 
stored  up  by  legume;  moreover,  it 
brings  for  the  producer  much  greater 
r«turns  than  does  the  system  in  which 
the  legume  is  conipletely  removed 
from  the  soil. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
in  this  system  that  only  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the 
feed  is  recovered  in  the  dung  and 
urine.  So  that  in  place  of  three  tons 
of  alfalfa  adding  ISO  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen to  the  soil  from  the  air,  it  would 
add  only  120  pounds  and  this  where 
all  of  the  liquid  and  solid  excrements 
are  collected  and  returned  to  the  soil- 
But  where  the  alfalfa  is  to  be  fed  and 
the  manure  returned  to  the  soil,  the 
legume  can  occupy  a  much  longer 
period  in  the  rotation  and  that  with 
greater  economy  than  where  the  le- 
gume is  to  be  plowed  under  directly. 
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No  Time  for  Luxuries 

T  IS  the  general  feeling  that  this  is 
no  time  to  invest  in  needless  lux- 
uries, but  there  is  no  reason  why 
anyone  should  refrain  from  buying 
useful  and  helpful  things. 

Take,  for  example,  the  purchase  of 
a  windmill.  The  farmer  who  is  op- 
erating one  or  more  pumps  by  hand, 
even  for  a  short  time  every  day,  would 
better  be  spending  that  time  and  labor 
on  something  productive.  The  one 
who  is  using  a  gasoline  engine  for 
pumping  water  can  do  his  country  a 
real  service,  and  save  himself  needless 
expense,  by  doing  the  work  with  a 
windmill.  A  little  thought  will  sug- 
gest scores  of  othof  ways  in  which 
the  expenditure  of  money  will  serve 
the  country,  benefit  the  spender  and 
assist  in  keeping  our  productive  or- 
ganizations going. 

Hereafter  only  five  pounds  of  sugar 
per  family  and  from  25  to  SO  pounds 
of  flour,  according  to  family,  is  the 
food  administrator's  ruling. 


Farm  Machinery 
Wanted 

Scotty  Pays  Cash 

for  any  kind  of  farm  aiachintry  you  don't  mt*4 
and  want  to  ull.  No  matttr  what  It  la,  write 
ui.  llvlai  ui  a  food  deterlftlon  of  what  yM 
have.  We  want  nay  balari.  cultlvatora.  plowa, 
harrowf,  drillt,  harvafltlag  machinery,  throahlai 
machines,  feed  euttcra  and  irlndara,  taniilM 
nlllt.  wlndrnllli,  gatollne  togloai,  traetort,  blaak* 
imlth  tooti,  belting.  In  fact,  aaytblaf  aid  avory- 
thlng  you  have  to  aall. 

Scotty's  Place 


135  South  Los  Angeles  Street, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

W«  carry  th*  lir|»t  itMli  tt  u4 
Itrn  muhliiiry  ol  *ny  firm  li  th*  Sttt*. 
UI  or  writt  ut  ud  uv«  BMiy. 


OrderYourBEEMANi 
Garden  and  Orchard  Tractor 


Immediate  Deliveries 


It  Plows,  Discs  and  Cultivates. 
1918  Dellverlea  Limited. 
Some  Territory  Still  Open  for  Dealeri. 

Owen  Mapetic  Sales  Corp. 

701-703  West  Seventh  Street, 

Corner  of   Hope,   St.,   Lo«'AnBeIe»,  Cal. 


WTaspinwall^M 

MPOTATO  PLANTER m 

f  The  FIRST  SUCCESSFUL  potato  planter.  " 
Tho  only  corrw^t  drop,  ttne-mofu  aMomarte, 
potato  planter.  Doea  all  tbe  work— «i/  the  tlma. 
Ncettj  novfatching.  PlanUmoreocrejparday 

I  SAVES  EXPENSE  OF  EXTRA  MAN 
Attachmenta  for  peas. beanaandfertniaer  fur- 
nished when  desired.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK 
containing  valuable  Information  on  t**-  - 
portant  crop,  alao  attraetive  folder 
niuatratinK  the  Aapinwall  complataj 
line  of  potato  maehinery—Cottera, 
Planter*.  Sprayers,  Diggai*  and 
SorteiB. 

Warld't  Oldmt  and  Larg—t  I 
^Makmqf  Potato  MackiKtry  f 

.  AsDiBwall  Mfa.Co.^ 

Ssbin  St. 
Jscluoii.Mlc 


Don  t  Wear  a  Truss 

ROOKS' APPLIANCE, 
the  raodem  scientific 
invention,  tbe  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  l>e 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pads. 
II  ,s  automatic  Air 
(  usiiions.  Binds  and 
dr;nvs  the  broken  inrts 
tocclher  as  you  "  •  .la 
broken  litnb.  No-  I  s. 
\  ,  ■!.  Ili.r-'I.I. 


C.E.BR0OK&  lOK  SuteStrr 


BS  ANGELES 

OifeandResfounsat 
GaragieincontKcticn 

Take  Taxi  at  Station 
at*  our  expanse 

LnHouAMT  ^t. 
GmACoujMSe^ 
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A  Potato  Novelty        Irish  (  obblers 


THERE  is  a  new  potato  in  the 
State  of  Washington  that  aside 
from  being  novel,  possesses  sev- 
eral sterling,  intensely  practical  points 
—  notably  super-earliness,  extreme 
hardiness,  ability  to  resist  medium 
frosts,  both  in  initial  and  mature 
growth  that  generally  mushes  pro- 
truding tubers  before  late  digging 
time,  is  extremely  prolific  (sometimes 
three  tubers  setting  on  a  single  fruit- 
ing stem)  and  coupled  with  a  deep, 
solid  purple  coating,  thereby  making 
it  especially  desirious  for  fancy 
salads,  such  a  product  can  be  illy 
overlooked  in  these  times,  which  de- 
mand super-strenuous  production  to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  upon 
America  for  food  products  in  a 
world  crisis. 

Comes  From  New  Zealand 

My  attention  was  called  to  a  peculiar 
and  highly  productive  potato  in  the 
summer  of  1915  by  a  friend  connected 
with  the  Puget  Sound  navy  yard  at 
Bremerton,  Wash.  He  was  not  aware 
of  its  name  but  told  me  the  original 
seed  came  from  New  Zealand. 

At  considerable  expense  I  secured 
3  pounds  of  the  seed  of  this  potato, 
mainly  small  ones,  which,  in  order  to 
give  a  hardiness  test,  were  mercilessly 
cut  one-eye-to-a-hill,  and  owing  to 
tbeir  sprouted  condition  planted  on  an 
unirrigable,  unfertilized  upland. 

Last  spring  was  the  most  back- 
ward, cold,  damp  and  dreary  for  dec- 
ades, followed  by  long,  protracted 
drouth,  only  broken  early  in  Septem- 
ber, which  reduced  the  yield  of  all 
my  other  varieties  to  a  minimum, 
while  in  mid-July  these  purple  perfec- 
tion— a  title  I  have  bestowed,  not 
knowing  their  original  names — sur- 
prised me  with  a  yield  of  1200 
pounds,  mainly  uniform  in  shape, 
smooth  and  scabless,  from  15  short 
rows.  Figure  the  increase  for  your- 
self. Edible  tubers  were  plentiful  be- 
fore the  plants  budded. 

A  Tremendous  Yield 

In  shape  the  potatoes  are  slightly 
flattened,  oblong,  lady-finger  style, 
curved  at  times,  attaining  six  inches  or 
more  in  length,  by  two  or  over  in 
diameter,  my  heaviest  sample  weigh- 
ing nearly  a  pound,  usually  creamy 
— white  meated,  frequently  purple 
streaked,  fine-gained  and  flavored, 
boil  or  bake  well. 

Their  irrepressibility,  continuous 
growing  urge,  combined  with  extreme 
hardiness  and  earliness  of  setting  and 
maturing,  should  certainly  loom  large- 
ly in  assuring  repeater  crops  in  lo- 
calities where  climatic  conditions  are 
at  all  favorable. 

A  Hardy  Variety 

This  variety  can  be  planted  a  few 
weeks  after  fully  matured  and  will 
speedily  sprout  where  environment 
encourages.  I  planted  my  own  crop — 
near  the  British  Columbia  line  in 
mid-February  this  year. 

As  showing    its    power    of  frost- 
resistence.    I  would  say  that  volun- 
teers on  the  harvested  patch  in  Sep- 
tember  last   sprung  up.  Mid-Octo- 
ber    saw     two     successive  severe 
frosts  that  cut  all  other  late  potato 
foliage,  unripe  beans,  etc.    Early  in 
lovember  another  that  killed  many 
.'eeds.     On    December   23rd  these 
olored  vines  stood  nearly  a  foot  high, 
genuine  freeze  the  24th  laid  them  flat, 
ut,  on  delving  into  the  hill  January 
I  found  fresh,  vigorous  shoots  emerg- 
"g  from  the  soil,  with  new  potatoes, 
er  an  inch  long  set  thereon.  Two 
bjections   only  are  voiced  against 
em:  "Off-color  for  marketing,  and 
e  difficulty  of  finding  them  all  at 
'ng  day  if  planted  in  dark  soil. 
I  consider  their  other  telling 
many  times  recompensing  or 
these  minor,  seeming 
Martin,  Bangor,  Wash. 


FOLLOWING  the  account  of  my 
experiences  in  potato  raising  in 
the  February  issue  of  Orchard 
and  Farm,  inquiries  have  been  re- 
ceived about  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes, 
correspondents  stating  that  many 
potato  men  have  not  heard  of  the 
variety.  They  will  hear  from  it  in 
time,  as  it  is  a  winner.  I  understand 
that  seed  of  this  variety  was  about 
cleaned  up  over  4  month  ago,  but  as 
it  is  the  leading  early  variety  in  the 
East,  doubtless  Eastern  seedsmen 
could  supply  small  amounts  for  trial, 
or  local  seedsmen  could  order  from 
the  East.  Not  only  has  it  proved 
supreme  here  as  an  early  potato,  but 
a  few  miles  to  the  north,  along  the 
river,  it  is  by  leading  growers  con- 
sidered the  best  variety  for  their  fall 
crop. 

Dealers  have  boosted  "mountain 
seed"  of  this  variety,  an'd  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  there  should  be  a 
fine  opening  for  farmers  with  good 
soil  in  high  altitudes  to  grow  this  crop 
as  a  seed  potato,  for  the  higher  the 
altitude  and  the  colder  the  climate, 
the  earlier  the  next  crop  will  be,  that 
is,  seed  produced  there  will  make  a 
quicker  crop  than  seed  grown  on 
lower  levels  in  milder  climates. — D. 
J.  Whitney,  Exeter,  Cal. 


Carbon  Disulphid 

CARBON  disulphid  is  a  liquid 
which  evaporates  quickly  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  forming  a 
heavy  inflammable  vapor  having  great 
penetrative  power  so  that  it  is  very 
useful  in  destroying  insect  pests.  This 
substance  is  used  most  extensively  to 
kill  weevils  and  other  pests  that  in- 
jure stored  grains,  beans,  cowpeas, 
and  peas,  but  it  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  to  kill  many  other  kinds 
of  insects.  These  may  be  arranged 
in  three  groups.  In  one  group  are 
species  that  live  underground  on  the 
roots  of  plants  or  that  nest  in  the 
ground,  as  do  some  aphids,  the  white 
grubs,  mole  crickets,  ants,  and  others; 
in  the  second  group  are  species  that 
attack  various  stored  products,  such 
as  grain  insects,  pea  weevils,  bean 
weevils,  pantry  pests  of  various  kinds, 
and  mill  insects;  and  in  the  third 
group  are  species  that  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  the  methods  commonly 
employed  for  their  near  relatives.  In 
this  last  group  belong  certain  other 
insects  that  cannot  be  combated  sat- 
isfactorily by  spraying,  and  various 
wood  borers  that  cannot  be  reached 
with  poisons  but  can  be  reached 
easily  with  vapors. 

In  small  quantities  carbon  disulphid 
is  put  up  in  tight  tin  cans;  in  large 
quantities  (50  to  1000  pounds),  in 
steel  drums.  It  may  be  purchased 
in  small  quantities  from  most  drug- 
gists at  from  25  to  35  cents  per 
pound,  but  if  any  considerable  quan- 
tity is  to  be  used  it  is  better  to  buy 
from  some  wholesale  druggist,  or, 
better  still,  directly  from  the  manu- 
facturers. Manufacturers  can  supply 
impure  grades,  which  are  commonly 
used  for  insecticidal  work,  at  a  cost 
of  from  10  to  15  cents  per  pound. 
The  charge  for  steel  drums  is  paid 
by  the  purchaser,  but  the  drums  are 
returnable  at  purchase  price.  Ad- 
dresses of  manufacturers  may  be  ob- 
tained from  any  entomologist  or 
from  the  director  of  any  experiment 
station. 


Samples  of  Yolo  grown  cotton  sent 
to  experts  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  have 
brought  reports  "this  cotton  is  very 
good,  the  grade  being  fancy,  which  is 
our  highest  grade." 

Berlin  gas-users  have  been  put  on 
half  rations.  This,  of  course,  applies 
neither  to  the  Kaiser  nor  to  his  gifted 
son. 


Case  9-18  Kerosene  Tractoi 


ATested  Tractor 

Is  Best  and  Cheapest 

Most  farmers  know  that.  Most  farmers  know  how 
costly  it  is  to  experiment. 

Case  has  an  experience  of  76  years  in  the  power- 
farming  field,  and  this  experience  has  taught  us  that 
our  policy  of  selling  only  tried  and  true  products 
is  right. 

Case  Kerosene  Tractors  have  been  in  the  process 
of  development  for  26  years,  and  when  you  buy  one 
you  become  the  owner  of  a  tried  and  proven  tractor. 
You  do  not  have  to  experiment. 

From  official  tests,  and  from  records  kept  by  thou- 
sands of  farmers  owning  Case  Tractors,  it  is  now  an 
established  fact  that  Case  Tractors  are  most  econom- 
icarin  the  long  run.  The  cost  of  fuel  per  acre  is  low 
and  upkeep  at  a  minimum.  We  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
you  the  evidence  to  prove  these  facts. 

Case  Kerosene  Tractors  come  in  four  sizes:  9-18, 
10-20,  12-25  and  20-40.  So  there  is  a  size  for 
every  farm. 

We  have  a  very  interesting  catalog  regarding  Case 
Kerosene  Tractors  which  will  be  sent  free  upon  re- 
quest. It  contains  a  lot  of  valuable  data  in  addition  to 
giving  you  an  oppoHunity  to  know  the  leading  tractors. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

(Founded  1842) 

911  Erie  St.,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


Send  for  This  Descriptive  Printed  Matter— All  Free 


Below  are  listed  the  different  series  of  booklets  and  folders. 
Tell  us  which  interest  you. 
  1— Kerosene  Tractors       5— Hay  Balers   

2—  Steam  Tractors  6 — Silo  Fillers 

3—  Grand  Detour  Plows     7— Road  Machinery 

4—  Threshers  8— Automobiles 
Or,  if  you  wish,  ask  for  our  General  Catalog, 
describing  the  entire  Case  line.    It  is  free. 


FREE 
Books 


Write 
Today 


Perforated  Tree  Protector 

that  will  keep  Squirrels,  Rabbits  and  Gophers 
from  barking  your  trees  and  give  perfect  pro- 
tection from  hot  sun,  sandstorms,  barking  In 
cultivation,  etc.  Tell  us  your  pest  and  we  will 
tell  ytm  what  kind  of  a  wrap  to  use.  We  make 
a  number  of  kinds  and  can  save  every  tree  foi 
you  from  pests. 

Collapsible  Planting  Pots 

These  pots  are  bottomless.  Thi.q  allows  you  to 
plant  pot  and  plant,  never  disturbing  your  plant 
nor  stopping  Us  growth  in  transplanting  a  single 
hour. 

For  starting  early  vegetables,  such  as  Toma- 
toes, Cabbage,  Eggplant,  Cauliflower,  Cucum- 
bers, Cantaloupes  and  Squash;  also  for  propa- 
gating Rose  Cuttings,  Geraniums,  Eucalyptus 
and  Conifers.  It's  the  only  practical  pot  on  the 
market  today  for  propagating  work.  Write  us 
for  samples  of  either  Pots  or  Protectors.  Tell 
us  which  you  are  Interested  in. 
TUB  EXP  AN  MfO.  CO..  035  East  Central  Ave., 
B«dlandB,  Cal. 


ORCHARD  AND 


FARM 


$1  WORTH  DAHLIAS  }25c 

DO  YOU  KNOW 


We  are  the  largest  Dahlia  growers 
oil  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  have  orig- 
inated many  new  varieties  that  are 
new  recognized  all  over  the  United 
States.  We  grow  some  700  varieties 
of  the  world's  best  varieties.  Our 
soil  and  climate  produce  bulbs  of  the 
very"  best  quality.  Because  you  may 
not  be  acquainted  with  these  facts 

We  are  now  practically  giv- 
ing away  thousands  of  high 
grade  dahlias 

just  to  introduce  them  to  all  lovers 
oi  these  grand  flowers.  That  is  why 
we  make  the  following  genuine  offer 
of 

4  Dahlias  for  25c 

Postpaid 

To  be  our  selection  of  25c  varieties,  chosen  from  those  described  in  our  catalog 
as  follows:  1  Peony  Dahlia,  1  Cactus  Dahlia,  1  Show  Dahlia,  1  Decorative  Dahlia. 
No  two  of  the  same  color  in  one  collection  and  all  good  healthy  bulbs  with 
good  eyes.  We  will  mail  these  4  bulbs,  worth  $1.00,  for  25c  postpaid.  Here  is 
a  splendid  chance  to  test  out  the  four  main  classes  of  Dahlias  and  the  quality 
of  the  kinds  we  are  sending  out  will  surprise  you  when  you  see  them  bloom. 

We  make  this  offer  because  we  believe  the  best  way  we  can  advertise  is  to 
I  ITT"  TUC  r\  A  UI  I  A   T"  A  I  V    Send  for  our  64-page  catalog  of 
Ltd  1     1  illli  LfJ\nL,lJ\    1  J\L,r%.    seeds,  dahlias  and  perennials. 

GILL  BROS.  SEED  CO., 

Portland,  Oregon. 

—  RHEUMATISM  — 

Use  ANTI-URIC,  the  famous  ROOT  and  BERRY  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
RHEUMATISM,  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  the  purifying  of  the  blood;  will 
assist  the  kidneys;  has  cured  thousands.  Contains  no  opiates  or  chemicals, 
and  the  most  delicate  stomach  can  take  it.  An  outfit  (two  weeks'  treatment) 
contains  an  8-ounce  bottle  of  liquid,  a  box  of  tablets  for  internal  use  and  a 
1-ounce  bottle  of  oil  especially  prepared  for  MASSAGING  the  parts  affectedL 
Results  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Price  $1.60  per  outfit.  If  not  at 
your  local  druggist  we  will  send  prepaid  by  Parcel  Post,  C.  O.  D.  Write  today. 

ANTI-URIC  CO.,  32  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Flower  Garden 


Army  or  Navy 

RINGS 

For  the  man  who 

f:oe9  aod  the  ^rl  be 
eaves.  Inslcriia  at 
aay  branch  of  the 
service,  heavily  em- 
bossed die  cut,  name, 
rank  and  citj  Inside. 
Makes  unidentified 
dead  or  wounded  an 
InipoHsiblllty. 

A  lastlDK  token  of 
her  hero  made  to  or- 
der. 

"War  Against  Pms- 
«lan  Aotocracy,  1917." 
Aiall  your  order  ac- 
companied by  check 
today. 

Solid  Qold  112.00 

Gold  Pilled  (20  year)  $3.50 

Sterling  Silver   $2.50 

Lo8  Angeles  Sales  Co. 

tid  International  Bank  BIdg., 
I<ae  Ancelea,  CalUomlA, 


. GENEVA. 

AD  A  PTC  -TR  Actor 

Doing  the  work  of  three  horses. 
Also  does  belt  work  of  10  h.p.  en- 
gine. Demonstration  on  your  own 
ranch  by  request. 

$230  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles  (attached). 

HARRY  A.  FORD 

California  Representative, 

232  Bryson  Block,  2nd  and  Spring, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Labor  is'scarce. 
Horse  feed  is  costly. 
Time  means  money. 

Save  all,  increase  your 
<  lop  and  add  to  your 
:  I.. fits. 

■'(■    Beeman  Garden 
ictor  and  Walking  En- 
ic    is    built  expressly 
that  purpose. 

•  iws,  ha,rrows,  cultivates 
and  is  a  portable  engine, 
(^onsult    your   dealer  or 

\\ritf'  to  us. 

H.  V.  CARTER 
MOTOR  COMPANY 

Distributors 
724  Van   Ness  Ave.,  San 
Francisco. 
Owen- Magnetic  Sales 
Corp.,  Los  Angeles 


By  Mrs.  E.  E.  Paguette 


Mrt.  Paguette,  who  U  a  icell-kHown  flortl  gardening  authoritu  of  Ventura,  Oat , 
icritei  etclutively  for  Orchard  and  Farm.  Bhe  will  reply  to  Quetttont  addre*ted  to  her 
at  Ills  Polli  itreet,  Ventura,  Cat.,  if  the  inquirer  \cill  enclote  a  (tamp. — Editor. 

J  F  YOU  have  not  yet  divided  your 


golden  glow,  golden  rod  and 
Shasta  daisies,  by  all  means  do  so 
at  once  before  the  yOung  growth  gets 
so  large  that  it  will  be  broken  off  in 
handling.  In  fact,  all  perennials 
should  be  divided  and  replanted  just 
as  soon  as  possible. 

All  cannas,  dahlias,  gladiolus,  tube- 
roses, bananas  and  amarillis  that  have 
not  been  bedded  out  should  be 
planted  at  once,  as  all  danger  of  frost 
is  now  over  and  they  should  get  a 
good  start  before  the  hot,  dry  weather 
of  July  and  August. 

In  planting  out  tall  plants  such  as 
caladium,  cannas  and  bananas  try  to 
plant  with  the  banking  effect — highest 
plants  in  the  back,  with  lower  ones  in 
the  front — and  in  front  of  them  some 
still  lower  plant. 

Sow  in  the  open  all  annuals  not  yet 
planted.  This  will  include  centaurea, 
marigolds,  zinnias,  poppies  and  cos- 
mos. 

Sow  in  the  seed  boxes  perennials 
and  biennials  such  as  campanula, 
columbine,  foxglove,  larkspur  and 
hollyhock. 

Plant  out  small  plants  of  aster, 
snapdragon,  chrysanthemum  and  late 
pansies. 

Keep  a  close  watch  on  all  plants  for 
plant  lice  and  spray  with  nicotine 
spray  or  dust  with  tobacco  dust. 

Near  the  coast  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
dust  your  rose  plants  with  sulphur 
to  prevent  mildew.  Use  a  bellows 
and  dust  while  the  plants  and  foliage 
are  damp  with  dew.  Select  a  day 
when  a  good  warm  sun  is  assured,  for 
it  is  the  action  of  the  sunshine  on  the 
damp  sulphur  that  releases  the  fumes 
that  kill  the  mildew  spores. 

Try  a  few  of  the  shaded  alyssums. 
There  is  a  very  pretty  yellow,  also 
avender  and  rose  shaded  varieties,  all 
fragrant  with  a  peculiar  honey-sweet 
perfume,  and  all  fine  for  borders  and 
massing. 

One  of  the  daintiest  little  flowers  I 
ever  saw  is  the  Canterbury  bell  carpa- 
tica,  or  Carpathian  hare-bell.  It 
makes  a  low,  compact  plant  about  six 
inches  high,  is  free-flowering  and  per- 
ennial and  has  the  dearest  little  clear 
blue  bells.    Fine  for  borders. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  plant  anything 
new  just  because  it  is  new  and  your 
neighbor  has  not  got  it  in  her  garden. 
Make  it  a  rule  to  "try  anything  once," 
and  you  will  be  rewarded  with  some- 
thing rare. 


be  easy  to  siphon  out  the  water  with 
a  hose. 


Treatment  of  an  Old  Stump 

"I  have  an  old  stump  in  my  side 
yard.  It  is  about  five  feet  across.  I 
can  spend  just  a  little  money  on  it. 
Will  you  suggest  something  artistic 
for  the  top  of  it?" 

If  I  had  a  stump  in  my  yard  I 
would  have  the  plumber  make  me  a 
box  of  zinc  in  the  shape  of  the  top, 
and  while  he  was  making  it  I  would 
paint  the  top  of  the  stump  so  it  would 
not  rot  too  soon. 

I  would  have  the  box  about  six 
inches  high  and  in  the  center  I  would 
have  another  box  made  about  two  feet 
across;  have  the  center  box  water 
tight  and  have  the  outer  part  with 
holes  for  drainage. 

When  the  box  was  done  I  would 
put  it  on  the  stump  and  level  it,  and 
fill  the  outer  box  with  good  rich  soil, 
paint  the  outer  edge  to  match  the 
stump  and  then  plant  Konilworth  ivy 
or  common  variegated  myrtle  in  the 
outer  box  of  soil. 

Now  put  some  clean  sand  or  gravel 
in  the  bottom  of  the  center  box  to 
break  the  glare  of  the  zinc,  and  plant 
a  few  sprays  of  parrot's  feather  and 
let  the  birds  have  it  for  a  bath.  It 
will  be  easy  to  refill  with  the  garden 
hose,  and  if  you  should  want  to 
empty  and  clean  the  pan  it  will  also 


Vines  for  a  Kitchen  Door  Screen 

"Our  kitchen  door  fates  the  south 
and  also  one  of  our  neighbors.  I  do 
not  want  to  build  a  'high  board  fence,' 
but  I  do  want  shade  and  privacy 
What  are  the  best  vines  for  evergec  i 
foliage?  Would  like  to  have  as  clear 
a  vine  or  vines  as  I  can  have." 

One  of  the  cleanest  of  all  vines  i 
the  vitis  capensis,  or  evergreen  grapi 
It  makes  a  rather  slow  growth  tli' 
first  year,  so  it  would  be  a  good  plai 
to  build  your  trellis  for  your  vine- 
and  then  plant  sweet  peas  or  morning 
glories  to  cover  it  while  the  grape  i- 
getting  started.    The  bigonia  chereri 
is  an  evergreen  bigonia  with  beautifi; 
cherry-colored  bloom.     It  is  tend' 
and  will  stand  but  little  frost.  1 
makes  a  very  rank,  clean  growth  an  ! 
needs  a  good  strong  trellis  to  supper- 
it.   The  bloom  is  trumpet-shaped  an^^ 
of  a  really  fine  color. 


About  Dahlias. 

"Two  years  ago  I  bought  a  lot  i' 
good  dahlia  bulbs  and  they  all  greu 
I  left  the  bulbs  in  the  ground  unti 
spring,  then  took  them  up  and  divide  i 
them,  and  only  about  a  third  of  bulb- 
grew.    So  this  year  I  lifted  the  bull 
and  stored  them  in  the  basement,  an' 
in  January  I  planted  them  in  san^ 
and  sawdust  after  dividing  them,  an 
again  about  one-third  of  them  grew 
The    rest   are    solid,   but    show  n 
sprouts  or  shoots  at  all.    Will  yo^ 
tell  me'  what  is  the  reason  they  di 
not  all  grow?" 

Dahlia  bulbs  must  have  a  part  o 
the  crown  of  the  clump  on  each  buU 
to  get  an  eye.    The  bulbs  are  worth 
less  without  an  eye.   If  you  will  cov 
the  clumps  with  moist  sand  for 
while  before  you  try  to  divide  then, 
you  will  see  the  eyes  showing  at  the 
crown  of  the  clump,  and  then  you  can 
take  a  strong,  sharp  knife  and  cut  an 
eye  to  each  bulb.    There  is  no  use  in 
saving  the  big  round  bottom  bulbs 
that  have  no  eyes. 

"I  have  been  told  that  double  cac- 
tus dahlias  do  not  have  seed,  and  if 
they  should  have  seed  the  seed  would 
not  grow.  I  have  some  seed  saved 
from  a  beautiful  big  light  yellow  one 
that  I  had  intended  to  plant,  but  do 
not  want  to  bother  with  them  if  they 
will  not  grow.  Is  it  true  that  they 
would  not  be  good?  What  would  you 
advise?" 

By  all  means  plant  your  seed.  You 
know  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules. 
I  have  grown  some  fine  new  varieties 
from  the  seeds  of  double  dahlias. 
There  are  some  of  the  double  ones 
that  are  so  full  that  the  doubleness 
prevents  the  formation  of  seeds.  But 
where  the  seeds  do  form,  there  is  n 
reason  why  they  should  not  grow. 

"Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  dn 
ference   in   the   peony-flowered  an 
the  common  cactus-flowered  dahlia^ 
And    what    are    some  _of    the  bc^' 
peony-flowered  dahlias?" 

The  only  difference  in  the  peony 
flowered  and  the  cactus-flowered  is  r 
the  shape  of  the  petals,  and  t'  • 
hard  to  describe  so  that  ymi 
understand  the  difference.  The 
way  is  to  just  get  a  few  of  each 
the  peony-flowered  dahlias  are 
One  dahlia  specialist  said  the  ^ 
Dr  Perry  and  Mrs.  Warner  w< 
finest  things  in  the  dahlia  famil> 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  taste  as 
which  is  the  best. 

Sales  of  the  1918  f^g  crop  have  been 
made  at  good  prices,  '    '  ,.r  .,,,--t,ve. 
fig  planters  are  inv.  '« 
that  are  said  to  be  -  "i 
culture. 


All 
fin. 
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Eliminating  Middleman 

THE  new  Vegetable  Union  or- 
ganized at  Compton,  Cal.,  with 
a  membership  of  ninety  and  con- 
trolling about  fifteen  hundred  acres  of 
cauliflower  in  that  section,  has  a  plan 
of  marketing  and  shipping  that  dis- 
penses with  the  middleman,  as  ex- 
plained to  a  representative  of  Orchard 
and  Farm  by  W.  Sandercook,  man- 
ager. 

This  association  owns  one  of  the 
most  modern  plants  in  the  country, 
equipped  with  a  patent  conveyor  that 
enables  it  to  unload  a  car  of  crate 
shooks  in  less  than  two  hours  that 
would  take  seven  men  eight  hours  to 
unload  by  the  old  process.  It  also 
owns  a  box-making  machine  that 
saves  the  labor  of  at  least  eight  men, 
and  many  other  modern  devices  that 
save  the  growers  large  sums  of  money 
annually  in  the  cost  of  operation. 

The  association  is  also  prepared  to 
take  care  of  all  small  and  inferior 
cauliflower  that  does  not  make  first- 
class  shipping  stock,  by  the  pickling 
process. 

This  by-product  is  packed  in  bar- 
rels with  brine  and  shipped  to  the 
large  pickling  works  in  the  East 
where  it  is  made  into  mixed  pickle, 
chow  chow  and  other  edibles. 

In  this  way  each  grower  realizes 
something  for  all  the  cauliflower  he 
brings  into  the  packing  house.  Each 
load  of  cauliflower  is  graded  into  four 
grades — fancy,  choice,  standard  and 
culls.  The  grades  are  pooled  and 
each  grower  gets  the  same  price,  ac- 
cording to  grade.  All  that  is  deducted 
is  a  small  per  cent  for  operating  ex- 
penses. If  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  there  is  a  surplus  left  over  in 
the  operating  fund  the  amount  is  re- 
bated to  the  growers  in  accordance 
with  the  vegetable  contributed  to  the 
pool,  it  being  on  a  non-profit  sharing 
basis. 

With  the  labor-saving  devices,  ship- 
ping and  selling  direct  to  the  markets 
and  small  operating  expenses  the  plan 
will  enable  the  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation to  realize  a  better  price  for 
their  products.  In  the  near  future 
they  expect  to  get  out  ten  cars  daily 
and  employ  at  least  one  hundred 
persons. 


Not  Written  by  an  Old  Maid 

It  might  help  to  conserve  the  meat 
supply  if  we  could  raise  a  generation 
or  two  of  vegetarian  dogs  and  cats. 
"Cat  meat''  and  "dog  meat"  seem 
terms  inconsistent  with  conservation. 


Last  season  John  P.  Orme  grew 
3200  pounds  of  wheat  on  seventy  acres 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona, 
or  fifty-five  bushels  per  acre  approxi- 
•f^  tnately.  This,  at  the  government 
price  of  wheat,  less  cost  of  seed, 
freight  and  labor,  is  about  $100.  per 
acre  net. 


ures,  for  It  removes  the  cause 
glasses    are  crutchei 


STRONG  EYES 

Without  Glasses 

Perfect  Eye  Sight.      Absolute  Eye  Comfort 

Greater  NERVE 
ENERGY,  body  ef- 
ficiency and  comfort 
by  using  the 

Matthes  Systen> 
of    Eye  Culture 

if  you  suffer  from 
headaches,  eyestrain, 
weak  eyes,  burning 
lids,  nausea,  or  If  your 
eyes  trouble  you  in 
any  way,  this  wonder- 
ful system  of  eye  cul- 
ture will  remedy  )t.  I( 
you  wear  glasses  you 
can  discard  them  and 
have  such  eye  com- 
fort as  you  have  never 
before  enjoyed. 
MATTHES  SYSTEM—. 

of  your  trouble. 
GLASSES — only    relieve,  for 

and  bolster  up  the  eyes. 
Results  from  MATTHES  SYSTEM  are  permanent. 
Results  from  glasses  are  temporary.  No  drugs,  op- 
eratlons.  no  danger,  no  difficulties  with  this  help- 
ful system.  it  is  easily  understood;  inexpensive; 
prepared  by 

DR.  MATTHES.  0-  D.    Write  today. 

HmATTHES   SYSTEM    PUB.    CO..  "I 

Suite  825  Story  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
I      Dear  Sir:    Send  your  tree  book  on  the  MAT-  I 
'  THES  SYSTEM,  without  obligating  m«  In  any 
way. 

I  Name    | 

l^ddress   ^ 

DAHLIAS 

Introductory  Collection 

To  Introduce  our  dahlias  to  you,  we 
are  offering  the  following  collection  of 
$3.00  worth  of  Dahlias,  postpaid  to  the 
4th  zone,  for  ?1.50. 

1  Dellce,  bright  pink.  Decorative. 
1  Minnie  Burgle,  bright  crimson.  Decora- 
tive. 

1  Rhcinlscher  Frohslnn,   red  and  white 

incurved  cactus. 
1  Wacht  am  Rhein,  shell  pink  cactus. 
1  Golden  West  cactus,  old  gold  color. 
1  Feldburg,   white  paoeny. 

Six  first  prizes  out  of  a  possible  eight 
at  the  annual  show  of  the  Southern 
California  Dahlia  Growers'  Association. 
Catalogue  free.  Write  for  it.  We  grow 
the  WORLD'S  newest  and  best.  500  va- 
rieties.    100,000  roots. 

Superior  Dahlia  Gardens 

Figueroa  at  40th  St.,  I,os  -Aneeles,  Cal. 


A  PROLIFIC  OROWBB 

Cory's    Thornless  Blackberry 

Kvery  garden,  every  farm,  every  ranch 
should  have  these  berries  planted  this  sea- 
son. Do  your  bit  and  aid  in  food  produc- 
tion to  win  the  war.  No  berry  compares 
with  Cory's  Thornless  Mammoth  Blackber- 
ries as  a  prolific  bearer.  They  are  earllfr 
larger,  have  fewer  seeds,  better  flavor  frrr 
lams  or  canning  and  will  sell  more  rapidly 
when  crated  for  the  market  than  any  other 
berry.  The  canes  are  as  free  from  thorns 
as  the  grapevine.  They  are  a  great  discov- 
ery. Buy  yours  now.  Individual  plants 
have  produced  15  three-quarter-pound  bas- 
kets at  one  picking. 

EKSTEIN  NURSERIES 

Established  12  Years. 
Sole  Distributors. 
MODESTO,  CAL. 
Prices:    1  to  50  plants,  30c  each;  50  to  100, 
25c  each;  any  number  above  100,  20c  each. 
Order  your  supply  by  cutting  out  this  cou- 
pon:    

EKSTEIN  NtntSERIES, 
Modesto,  Cal. 

Send  me  plants  Cory's  Thornless 

Mammoth  Blackberry. 

Send  this  order  by  Express 

Send  this  order  by  Parcel  Post. 

Designate  by  marking  thus:  X  oposlte  the 
way  you  want  them  sent.  If  to  be  mailed, 
add  6c  per  plant  to  cover  postage.  Excess 
postage  will  be  refunded.  Express  is  f.  o.  b. 
Modesto. 

My  Name   

P.  O.  Box  

Town   ;  

State   

Enclosed  find  I  In  full 

for  above  wder. 

If  you  desire  free  booklet  to  get  full  par- 
ticulars about  these  plants,  how  to  grow 
them  before  ordering,  fill  out  your  name 
and  address  below. 

Name   

P.  O.  Box  ,  

Town   

State   

Cut  this  out  and  mall  today. 


AMatch-Lio|htitig 
Gasolme  Lantern! 


Na  torch  nnded.  Liskta  with  >  Mich  Uka 
tisa  old  time  oil  lantam  bat  osakaa  Bad  boras 
ItaowBSMfraaeoHBaB  nwoJln*, 

^  Ttjg  otlB»«»adte  ytmm. 

Bbst  MBntUBbl  Hale 

BristaUr  than  Iba  brightert 
decUie  b^TlbnHslit  thn 

bat  Hcht  iSa.  Ceiu  SSs 
than  mit  fliM  W  a  mot  per 
bosr.  Bate  Oaa  tka  nM 
flO  lantfTa.  Ihm  * 

CoUman 
Qulck-Ute 

^■tat^W-Wailofc-ta 

•mtC  IMavn  siiiU-Da 
taaw  V  Osaad  mm  la 

Wm  last  a  IHatlna 
AMim*  Oar  Omce 
for  Catalac  ,/> 

COLE  LITt  4 

SALES  CO. 


I2IS-I8-20  E. 


St. 


Loa  An^alet 


I)«monstratlcm  room  743H  S.Loa  Anseles  Sf 


THE  BUSHY  BLUE  GUM 
Makes  Ideal  Wind  Break 

The  Eucalyptus  Globulus  Compacta  is 
a  distinct  and  valuable  variety  In- 
troduced by  us.  With  no  pruning 
whatever,  it  farms  a  symmetrical 
rounded  compact  tree.  'The  leaves 
are  smaller  and  more  silvery  than 
those  of  the  young  common  Blue 
Gum,  so  that  the  newcomer  is  of  de- 
cided ornamental  value.  It  makes  a 
fine  single  specimen  as  well  as  ef- 
fective hedge  or  wind-break. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  on 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants, 
Roses. 

California  Nursery  G>mpany 


p.  O.  Box  412. 


Niles,  California. 


Order 
Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seed 
from 

Morris  &  Snow 
'  Seed  Co. 

439  So.  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles 
Calif. 


GUARANTEED  TWENTY  YEARS  IN  SERVICE 

AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

is  manufactured  from  COPPER  ALLOY  METAL,  which  is  non-corrosive  and  rust- 
resisting,  and  will  last  twice  as  long  as  ordinary  steel  irrigation  pipe.  Commercial 
steel  irrigation  pipe  is  only  temporary,  while  AMERICAN  Pipe  is  permanent. 

WHY  BUY  TEMPORARY  PIPE  WHEN 
YOU  CAN  GET  PERMANENT  PIPE  AT  THE  SAME  PRICE 

Write  us  for  Catalog  A  and  prices  on 
SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE,  C  ORRUGATED  CULVERTS,  FLOOD 
GATES,  IRRIGATION  GATES,  METAL  FLUME, 
GRANARIES  AND  TANKS. 

American  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


217  Holbrook  Building 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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For  the  Farm  Woman 


by  Ruth  Roberts 


What  Food  Waste  Means 

B7  Herbert  HooTer. 

FOOD  has  now  taken  a  dominant 
position  in  the  war,  and  we  must 
ask  the  American  people  to  sac- 
rifice far  more  than  was  at  first 
thought  necessary.  We  have  exported 
the  whole  of  the  surplus  of  the  wheat 
from  this  harvest  after  reserving  to 
ourselves  an  amount  sufficient  for  our 
normal  consumption  of  seed  and  flour 
■until  the  next  harvest.  Every  grain 
of  wheat  or  its  products  that  the 
Allies  receive  from  the  United  States 
from  now  on  will  be  exactly  the 
amount  which  our  people  have  saved 
each  month  on  their  behalf. 

If  we  are  to  reduce  the  consumption 
of  the  few  products  which  we  should 
-export  abroad,  we  will  need  to  eat  a 
larger  proportion  of  many  different 
foodstuffs  which  we  can  not  export 
and  which  we  have  at  home.  For  this 
reason  we  must  not  waste  any  food- 
stuffs. 

A  great  many  individuals  in  our 
population  eat  far  more  food  than  is 
necessary  to  maintain  their  health  and 
strength.  In  this  emergency  only  the 
simplest  of  living  is  patriotic.  We 
want  no  person  in  the  United  States 
to  eat  less  than  is  required  for  good 
health  and  full  strength,  for  in  this 
emergency  America  requires  every 
atom  of  the  productive  power  of  our 
people.  While  many  can  eat  less,  all 
of  our  population  can  substitute  other 
foodstuffs  for  the  few  that  are  vitally 
needed  for  export. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
Russia  collapsed  not  because  of  the 
Gentans  on  her  borders  but  largely 
because  of  the  failure  to  organize  and 
feed  ner  own  citizens,  and,  if  we  are 
to  emerge  victorious  from  this  war, 
we  can  not  risk  the  collapse  of  an- 
other of  our  Allies  from  this  same 
cause. 

There  is  no  waste  of  food  among 
any  of  our  Allies — there  is  the  most 
drastic  reduction  in  their  consump.- 
tion.  There  is  actual  privation  among 
their  women  and  children.  There  is 
starvation  in  Belgium. 

The  problem  of  saving  in  food  is  a 
local  and  individual  one,  so  that  more 
precise  and  definite  rules  just  to  all 
can  not  be  formulated.  It  is  a  matter 
for  the  conscientious  consideration  of 
every  individual  that  he  or  she  should 
cat  only  that  which  is  necessary  to 
maintain  bodily  health  and  strength 
and  unselfishly  to  select  those  food- 
stuffs the  use  of  which  relieves  inter- 
national necessities. 

In  this  winter  of  1918  lies  the  period 
when  there  will  be  tested  in  this 
great  free  country  of  ours  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  our  people 
are  capable  of  voluntary  individual 
self-sacrifice  to  save  the  world. 


The  Eatless  Meal 

WHILE  Orchard  and  Farm  is 
a  little  dubious  about  the  two- 
meal-a-day  plan  for  farmers, 
even  in  these  stressful  times,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestion  made  by  one  who 
signs  herself  "Housewife"  is  given 
for  what  it  may  be  worth: 

"It  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
any  estimate  of  the  wheat,  meat  and 
other  foods  that  are  being  saved  by 
farmers,  as  so  much  of  the  time  our 
meals  are  wheatless  and  meatless  any- 
way, but  perhaps  I  can  tell  you  a  few 
things  we  are  doing  that  will  show 
you  we  are  not  using  much  of  the  re- 
stricted articles. 

"In  addition  to  wheatless  and  meat- 
less meals,  we  have  been  having  one 
eatless  meal  each  day.  Breakfast 
about  9  o'clock  and  dinner  late  in 
the  afternoon.  We  have  all  gained 
in  weight,  too,  and  I  find  it  a  great 
economy  in  labor  as  well  as  food.  Of 


course,  it  would  not  work  successfully 
in  a  family  where  there  were  children 
going  to  school. 

"For  breakfast  we  are  using  one- 
third  kaffir,  one-third  cornmeal  and 
one-third  ground  wheat  as  a  substi- 
tute for  cream  of  wheat  We  have 
our  own  kaffir  and  cornmeal,  so  buy 
only  a  little  wheat  flour — bought  a 
24-pound  sack  almost  a  month  ago 
and  still  have  at  least  half  of  it. 

"As  a  general  thing,  we  have  meat 
onlv  occasionally.  As  a  substitute  I 
make  substantial  cream  soups  and 
vegetable  stews. 

"I  believe  I  have  made  just  one  pie 
during  the  last  four  months — so  you 
see  I  have  saved  some  fat  Instead 
I  have  made  puddings  and  custards, 
and  we  have  used  a  great  many  baked 
apples  and  dried  fruits." 


Dangerous  Cosmetics 

WHEN  Uncle  Sam  deems  it  nec- 
essary, as  he  has  recently 
done  in  a  broadcast  bulletin, 
to  warn  his  multitudinous  nieces 
against  the  use  of  dangerous  cos- 
metics, would  it  not  be  well  for  the 
said  nieces  to  be  a  little  more  careful 
in  the  selection  of  the  face-bleaches, 
skin-removers  and  other  powerful 
chemical  agents,  many  of  which  con- 
tain poisons  that  may  cause  serious 
blood  infection  or  extreme  local  irri- 
tation and  disfigurement? 

The  use  of  cosmetics  by  women, 
young  and  old,  was  formerly  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  city.  In 
France  you  found  the  rouged  and 
powdered  dame  and  damsel  in  Paris, 
but  not  among  the  peasantry,  and  in 
a  way  this  holds  good  today,  so  far 
as  that  nation  is  concerned,  but  in 
this  country  the  Hebe  of  the  cross- 
roads aspires  to  an  enhanced  beauty 
by  the  use  of  those  materials  of  which 
a  juvenile  poet  sings: 

"Little  dab*  of  powder, 

Little  daabe  of  paint 
Make  mv  Auntie  Maudie's  face 

Look  like  what  it  ain't" 

The  use  of  any  sort  of  "beautifier" 
was  formerly  kept  a  deep  secret  in 
the  breast  of  a  country  girl,  but  now 
it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  a  vanity 
box  in  the  hands  of  such  a  young 
woman  at  a  dance,  and  there  are  those 
who  make  no  scruple  of  using  the 
powder  puff  or  the  chamois  skin,  per- 
haps in  some  corner,  with  their  part- 
ners looking  on.  As  a  rule,  the  male 
sex,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to 
despise  this  making-up  by  women, 
now  seem  to  accept  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Over  $14,000,000  worth  of 
cosmetics  were  sold  in  the  United 
States  last  year. 


Sweets  for  Children 

LOUDER  than  ever,  all  over  the 
country,  physicians  are  crying 
out  against  the  excess  of  sweets 
consumed  by  Americans,  particularly 
by  young  people  and  children.  The 
doctors  assert  that  many  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
are  caused  by  the  abnormal  use  of 
candy  and  of  sugar  generally  which 
sets  up  an  acid  condition  in  those 
organs  which  soon  becomes  chronic 
and  is  hard  to  combat. 

The  average  person  in  this  country 
now  consumes  over  one  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar  annually,  and  in 
towns,  large  and  small,  the  consump- 
tion is  over  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds  per  capita.  This  is  from 
two  to  five  times  as  much  as  is  con- 
sumed per  capita  by  another  nation 
save  Britain,  which  eats  about  eighty 
pounds  per  capita  each  year,  though 
considerably  less  in  these  days  of 
war.  We  are  prone  to  think  of  Tur- 
key as  a  country  of  sweet-eaters,  yet 
the  average  American  uses  over  five 
times  as  much  sugar  as  the  average 
Turk. 

Pure  candy,  eaten  in  moderation,  is 
not  harmful  to  your  child,  but  if  he 
demands  a  great  quantity  of  sweets, 
as  most  children  do,  you  should  make 
no  attempt  fully  to  satisfy  that  de- 
mand with  candy  nor  with  artificial 
sugar  of  any  sort,  though  perhaps 
milk  sugar  is  less  injurious  than  some 
others.  You  can  gratify  his  craving, 
which  is  generally  a  natural  one,  with 
natural  sugars  such  as  those  con- 
tained in  honey,  dates,  figs  or  other 
sweet  fruits.  The  Chinese  give  their 
children  pieces  of  sugar  cane  to  suck 
or  chew,  but  let  them  use  candy  or 
other  sweets  very  sparingly. 


Fighting  Chicken  Mites 

A SPRAY  pump  is  of  great  con- 
venience when  endeavoring  to 
eradicate  lice  of  all  sorts  from 
poultry  houses.  Kerosene  emulsion 
is  one  of  the  best  remedies  to  use,  and 
it  can  be  applied  to  the  best  advan- 
tage and  with  a  minimum  of  work 
with  a  spray  pump.  The  Iowa  Ex- 
periment Station  recommends  an 
emulsion  made  of  one-half  pound  of 
hard  soap,  two  gallons  of  kerosene, 
and  one  gallon  of  water;  the  mixture 
should  be  diluted  with  soft  water  be- 
fore using.  All  parts  of  the  poultry 
house  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed, 
attention  being  given  particularly  to 
cracks  and  other  possible  hiding 
places.  An  application  of  this  sort 
should  be  made  three  times  on  the 
same  day,  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or 


less,  and  the  treatment  ought  to  be 
repeated  every  three  or  four  days 
for  a  period  of  two  weeks.  One  may 
then  be  pretty  certain  that  his  poultry 
house  is  free  from  pests  of  this  kind, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  th* 
hens  directly  for  mites,  as  they  leave 
the  hens  during  the  day  and  will  be 
killed  by  the  kerosene  application. 

It  is  essential  that  cleanliness  b' 
observed  in  the  poultry  house,  and  a 
filth  should  be  removed  at  short  i- 
tervals,  as  unsanitary  conditions  a- 
favorable  to  the  multiplication  of  ir 
sect  pests.    It  is  also  an  advantage 
to  have  all  of  the  interior  equipmey^ 
of  the  house,  such  as  roosts  and  nesti^ 
removable,  so  that  they  may  be  tak 
down    and    cleaned  frequently. 
W.  E. 


Liberty  Candies 

Popcorn  Candy — For  making  p 
corn    candy    either    honey,  maple 
syrup,  molasses,  white  cane  syrup 
corn  syrup  may  be  used  instead 
sugar.    To  one  cup  of  syrup  all' 
one  tablespoon  of  vinegar.    Boil  '. 
gether    until    syrup    hardens  wh' 
dropped  in  cold  water.     Pour  o\  ■ 
freshly  popped  corn  -and  mold  in* 
balls  or  fancy  shapes  of  any  pleasi: 
design. 

Staffed  Dates— Use  the  best  daf? 
Remove  the  stones.    Fill  with  p- 
nuts,  walnuts,  hickory  nuts  or  ar  ■ 
nuts  available.    Peanut  butter  mak*^; 
a  good  filling  that  is  different  Pre- 
dates in  shape  and  roll  in  granulat  ' 
sug^r,  chopped  nuts,  or  a  mixture  ■ 
cocoa  and  powdered  cinnamon. 

Fruit  Paste — Put  through  the  m^ 
chopper    enough    cherry,  peach 
quince  preserves  to  make  a  half  ^■ 
with  the  juice.    Heat  fruit  and  a 
two  tablespoons  of  gelatine,  previov 
ly  softened  in  a  very  little  cold  wat' 
Stir  well  and  continue  stirring  un 
it  begins  to  cool  and  thicken,  th 
pour  into  oiled  dish  to  make  a  lay- 
one    inch    thick.     Let    dry  slow! 
sprinkle  with  sugar  and  place  in 
with  waxed  paper  between  the  layer 
A  mixture  of  dried  apricots  and  dat  v; 
may  be  used  for  this  paste.    Wa  'r- 
apricots    and    soak    over    night  n 
enough  water  to  cover.     Pour  ou 
water,  bring  it  to  a  boil,  pour  over 
apricots  and  let  stand  until  cool.  Pot 
apricots    and    dates    through  meat 
chopper  and  proceed  with  the  propor- 
tions as  given. 

Chocolate  Dainties  —  Put  through 
the  meat  chopper  one-half  cup  each 
of  dates,  figs  and  nut  meats.  Add  c" 
tablespoon  orange  juice,  a  little  grat^  ' 
orange  peel  and  one  square  of  meltc  ' 
unsweetened  chocolate.  Mould  ir.-  • 
balls  and  roll  in  chopped  nuts 
granulated  sugar.  This  mixture  may 
be  packed  in  an  oiled  tin,  put  under  ^ 
weight  until  firm,  then  cut  in  ar 
shape  desired. 

Maple  Creams — Boil  one  cup  mar 
sugar  with  one  cup  water  until 
forms  a  soft  ball  when  dropped  in 
cold  water.  Remove  from  the  fire 
and  stir  rapidly  until  becomes 
creamjK  Form  into  balls  the  size  of 
marbles  and  put  nut  meats  on  either 
side.    Lay  on  wax  paper  to  cool. 

Apple  Gems 

I  cup  cornmeal. 

1  %  cups  flour. 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 

5  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 

1  cup  of  milk. 
4  sour  apples. 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  molasses. 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together.  Add 
enough  milk  to  make  thick  batter. 
Beat  well.  Add  apples,  chopped  fioCi 
and  molasses.  Bake  in  hot  grcASM 
gem  pans  15  to  20  minutes. 
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Cann's 
Seed  Potatoes 


Certified  under  State  law  inspec- 
tion. Cleanest  and  best  seed 
potatoes  you  can  buy. 

Twenty-one  different  varieties. 

Will  produce  big  crops  of  the 
choicest  potatoes. 

Oregon-grown.  Ready  for  im- 
mediate delivery. 

17171717  POTATO 
rKE.Il.  CATALOG 
TeliB   yon    all    about    potatoca  and 
potato  gTowlnK,    A  post  card  will 
brliur  It. 

ARTHUR  CANN 

SEEDMAN 
198  S.  First  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


A  Washing  Machine 
For  Every  Home 

Wo  carry  the 
largest  stock 
and  greatest 
variety  of 
washing  ma- 
chines on  the 
Pacific  Coast, 
so  if  you  are 
In  the  mar- 
ket for  a 
hand  electric 
or  power 
washing  machine,  write  us  today 
and  we  will  send  you  literature  on 
whatever  style  you  desire. 

A.  A.  WILSON 

751  S.  Spring  St. 

Los  Angeles 


W.  Bernstein 

'Reduction  Sale  on 
Registered  Poland 
Chinas,  Wednesday, 
April  17,  1918. 

Kings  County  Fair 
Grounds,  Han  ford, 
Cal. 

Head  will  be  sold 
nil  consisting  of  18  bred 

sows  and  gilts,  6  fall 
boars,  32  fall  gilts  and  4 
great  herd  headers.  Eviery 
animal  in  this  sale  carries 
the  best  of  blood  line. 

Lunch  at  11:30. 

Sale  starts  promptly  at  12:30. 

W.  BERNSTEIN 

Owner 

Bl.  Ben  A.  Rhoadea,  Auctioneer. 


How  to  Be  Charming 

By  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

IF  I  stood  at  the  threshold  of  life, 
asking  of  it  something  with  which 
to  buy  happiness,  I  should  beg  for 
charm.  For  if  one  has  charm,  she 
will  be  loved.  And  a  woman  must 
have  love  to  be  happy. 

Beauty  does  not  matter.  If  a  wom- 
an has  charm  she  can  secure  whatever 
she  wants — love,  success,  power. 
Beauty  she  is  born  with  or  without, 
and  she  can  do  little  to  change  that. 
The  plain  woman  can  decide  to  be 
wholesome  and  to  dress  becomingly. 
She  can  do  little  else  for  her  external 
self;  but  she  can  cultivate  and  in- 
crease her  charm. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  this  can  be 
done.  The  woman  of  charm  has 
abundant  vitality.  She  does  not  drag 
herself  wearily  about.  She  enjoys  life, 
and  shows  that  she  does.  There  is 
charm  in  her  movements,  in  her 
speech  and  her  smile. 

The  woman  of  charm  has  the  power 
of  being  interested  in  every  one  and 
everything  for  a  time.  She  is  in- 
terested in  the  persons  who  cross  her 
path.  This  flatters  and  delights  them. 
They  are  hers.  You  have  seen  how 
a  lens  gathers  all  the  wandering  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  focuses  them  upon 
one  spot.  That  is  exactly  what 
focused  interest  does.  All  the  charm 
of  one's  being  is  concentrated  upon 
one  spot.  That  spot  is  the  person 
in  whom  you  are  interested. 

Is  she  interested  in  consequence? 
Is  she?  Certainement — she  is  charmed. 

The  charming  person  always  has  a 
sincere  smile.  Smiles  from  the  heart 
give  the  face  a  beautiful  radiance,  as 
unlike  the  metallic  smile  from  the 
teeth  out  as  sunrise  is  from  midnight. 

How  many  women  seem  plain  to 
those  who  do  not  know  them,  but  are 
loved  and  adored  by  those  who  do — 
simply  because  of  their  charm? 

There  is  the  mother's  charm,  which 
contents  her  children.  A  kind  word, 
a  sign,  and  when  a  child  is  ill  his 
mother's  charm  will  induce  him  to 
take  the  most  nauseous  drugs  that  the 
doctor  can  order. 

There  is  the  young  girl's  charm, 
purest  and  most  unconscious  of  all. 

Charm  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
asset  in  life.  And  it  can  be  cultivated; 
assuredly,  yes.  My  definition?  Charm 
lies  in  consideration  of  others. 

"The  thought  of  self  destroys  mag- 
netism. It  is  the  grave  in  which 
charm  is  buried. 

The  most  charming  woman  I  ever 
knew  was  plain,  but  no  one  else  knew 
it,  and  she  never  thought  about  it. 
Her  complexion  was  the  color  of  the 
Seine  after  a  rain.  Her  eyes  were 
the  drab  of  the  sky  in  a  storm.  There 
was  no  beauty  in  her  sparse  hair.  Her 
figure  had  no  grace  of  roundness. 

Yet  I  never  noticed  these  things 
until,  knowing  that  she  knew  and 
practiced  all  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  charm,  I  began  to  study  her.  So 
far  as  outward  form  goes,  she  was 
altogether  unlovely.  But  no  one  but 
myself  ever  discovered  it,  and  I  had 
forgotten  it  until  now. 

Her  voice,  deep  and  low,  still 
echoes  in  my  heart.  She  was  intelli- 
gent. I  have  never  known  a  charm- 
ing person  who  was  not  intelligent. 
The  dullard  has  no  charm. 


Thirty  Pounds,  Not  Three 

In  the  article,  "A  Potato  Novelty," 
on  page  37  of  this  issue  the  number  of 
pounds  of  seed  used  by  Mr.  E.  E. 
Martin  in  securing  his  enormous  yield 
of  1200  pounds  from  15  short  rows 
was  erroneously  stated.  It  should 
have  read  30  pounds,  not  3. — Editor's 
Note. 


The  man  who  grows  more  food 
adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  world;  the 
man  who  grows  dollars  may  be  add- 
ing only  to  his  own  wealth. 


fio  Ice  Needed — Iceless  Refrigerator  Keeps  Food 
Better  Than '  Old -Fashioned  Refrigerators 


Testimonial!  Alwayi  Tell  the  Truth 

M.  Metzier,  Malaga,  Cal..  wrote  at  follows:  "Ha^e 
used  one  of  your  Iceless  Cement  RefrlRerators  for  two 
years  and  like  It  much  bettor  than  the  old-- fashioned 
refrigerator.  We  have  always  been  able  to  churn  In  the 
hottest  weather  and  can  keep  milk  sweet  for  two  daya 
in  the  hottest  weather.  Can  keep  vesetables  four  weeks, 
cucumbers,  lettuce,  beans,  onions,  etc.  Butter  never 
melts  and  It  Is  the  best  place  for  bread  I  ever  saw." 
Frank  Newell  wrote:  "I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  cooler."  We  have  scores  of  other  testimonials  on 
file. 

Most  perfect  cooling  system.  Foods  keep  exceedingly 
fresh  in  hottest  weather;  keeps  cool  by  evaporation: 
made  entirely  of  cement,  reinforced;  made  in  sections; 
easy  to  set  up.  Shipped  anywhere.  Our  steam  temper- 
ing process  makes  cement  almost  as  hard  as  Iron;  does 
not  warp  or  twist;  sanitary  in  every  way;  not  afTectad 
by  acids  nor  other  strong  solutions;  does  not  rust;  Is 
antproof;  revolving  cement  shelves;  Inside  enameled 
throughout;  perfect  ventilation;  no  repairs;  pays  for 
itself  in  two  seasons;  only  refrigerator  of  kind  made; 
two  sizes;  women  praise  it;  demand  doubled  every  year; 
impossi ble  to  sell  through  dealers  at  present  prices ; 
sold  direct. 

11  F)  11  ¥1  The  "Iceless  Era/'  devoted  to 
r  K  r  r  *"^o''6sts  of  Iceless  Cement 
A  *»  *J  "  Refrigerators — Free. 

Pittman  Hampton  Co.,  K'^c^"*' 
\  !  / 


RHUBARB 


Special  Prices  on 
Plants,  Order  Now ! 


I  was  awarded  Grand  Prize  on  Rhubarb,  San  Dleso,  1016.  Sold  675  30-lb.  boxes,  re- 
ceiving S073.70,  from  ZSBO  plants  on  sandy  loam  between  orange  trees,  Br»t  season 
after  planting.    Tal<es  5000  plaotN  per  acre.    Perennial — only  has  to  be  planted  once. 

-  Write  DOW  for  illastrated  circular,  recipe  for  a  very  delicious  pie  and  price  list 
of  plants, 

W.  A.  LEE,  Covina,  California. 


No  matter  what  yon  have  for  sale  or  trade  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer  by 
running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market  Page— only  3c  per  word 
per  issue,.  All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by  the  23d  of  the  month.  .Address 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Do  /oil 
poininith 
pride 
to 

your  bathroom! 

or  is  it  unsightly  because 
of  old  fashioned  plumbing 
fixtures. 

Modemi2;e  your  bathroom  by  having 
PACIFIC  Plumbing  Fixtures  installed. 

Their  beautiful  graceful  designs,  simple,  easy 
to  clean  patterns  and  pure  white  highly 
glazed  surfaces  will  make  your  bathroom 
a  room  to  which  you  can  conduct  your 
guests  with  every  feeling  of  pride. 

Although  MCmC  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  of  superior  quality, 
they  cost  no  more  than  any  other  reputable  brand,  and  are 
guaranteed  forever  against  any  defects  in  workmanship  or 
materials. 

Before  you  build  or  remodel,  write  for  a  copy  of 'The  Book  of 
Bathrooms'.  It  is  a  56  page  book  brim  full  of  ideas.  Free  on 
request  of 

PACIFIC  ! 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  Sale  hy  all  Plutnhert 
OffictM,  6rj  New  Montgomery  St,  San  Frandaoo 

faMTLAMD  AMD  LOS  ANOBUS 


^2 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


SAVE  YOUR  CROPS 

USE  "CARGO" 

The  only  sure  death  to  slug^s,  bugs,  worms  and  plant  pests  of  all  kinds. 
Guaranteed  to  kill  the  pest — and  not  to  hurt  the  plants. 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  San  Jose 

Pints   BOc     %   Gals  $1.30 

Quarts   80c     (Tals  $2.00 

One  gallon  of  Carco  makes  126  gallon*  of 

spray  ready  to  apply.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
ON  LARGER  QUANTITIES. 

Agents  Wanted 

We  want  live  agents  in  all  localities.  Write 

for  proposition. 

ARTHUR  CANN 

198  South  First  Street,  San  Jose,  Cat. 


Kills 

Cut  Worms 

Kills 

Ants 

Kills 

Red  Spider 

Kills 

Mealy  Bugs 

Kills 

Chicken  Lice 

Kills 

Mites 

Kills 

Root  Maggots 

Kills 

Canker  Worms 

Kills 

Borers 

Kills 

Slugs 

Kills 

Caterpillars 

Building  Material,  New  and  Second  Hand 
FOUNDATION   TO  ROOF 

Get  our  money-saving  prices 
Small  lots  and  special  car-lot  rates. 


3.000,000  ft.  laniber  ap 

2,000,000  8tar-A-Star  Shlneles,  fall  count 

5  bdlii  $S 

New  '"A"  Brade  perfect  plumbing, 

:<0a-5  ft.  roll  rim  tubs,  complete  (24.50 

400  flat  rim  sinks  and  ■trainers  (4.75 

liOO  '"A"  grade  vitreous  toilet  comb.,  $17. .50 

100  lavatnrip<i,  apron  front   $8.00 

200  (Olden  oak  toilet  combinntinn,  SI6.S0 
100  tvbite  steel  toilet  combination,  SfO.OO 

2  cars  nails,  bas«    (4.60 

300  No,  30  salvanlzed  boiler*   S10.76 


Barbed  wide,  sto<'k  fence,  poultry  netting. 
JUU.OUO  ft.  Kulvanized  corrugated  Iron. 

8UU  KinNN  office  doors   {2.60 

200  clothes  lockers   $6.00 

SCO  pair  Karate  doors   $6.00 

1000  new  pine  doors  75 

2U00  large  <iid  style  door*  25 

100  mirror  mantels   $7.50 

ripe,  fixtures,  ready  rooflnr.  fittings. 
15,000  ft.  %-iDch  pipe  at  Ic  per  ft. 
New  heKt  latest  deslKns  In  linoleum,  7Sa 
per  yard. 


We  lead  in  quantity,  prices  and  quality. 

SYMON  BROS.,  WRECKERS 

11th  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


"Refreshments  will 
be  served" 

TT  makes  little  difference  whether 
it's  a  dance,  a  school  or  church 
social,  a  Red  Cross  Chapter  meeting, 
a  "get-together"  meeting  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  or  a  big  rally — 

Chances  are  Ghirardelli's  will  be 
**among  those  present."  And — for 
very  good  reason: 

It  promotes  -sociability.  It  provides 
added  cheer  and  comfort.  It  is  a 
delicious,  refreshing  food-beverage 
that  is  always  in  ordeV  at  any  social 
function. 

In  Yi  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a     ^  • 
tablespoonful—one  cent's  nuorth — 
makes  a  cup. 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

since  1852  Sao  Fcanclsco 


I 


Of. 


SWEET 


AND  COCOA 


Pretty  Costumes 

Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 

Thege  costumes  are  all  carefully  chosen  with  a  view  to  their  adaptability  to 
the  needs  of  the  home  dressmaker.  Tfone  is  elaborate  or  complex  and  all  can 
easily  be  made  from  the  patterns  provided  by  this  departmetit.  To  get  any  of 
the  patterns  send  ten  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  Pattern  Department.  Orchard 
and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles. 


2403-2412— A  Splendid  Middy  Salt 
Biouae  2403  and  Skirt  2412  are  both  cot 
in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years.  Size  IS 
will  require  6%  yards  of  86-incb  material. 
The  siiirt  measures  1%  yards  at  the  foot. 
TWO  separata  patterns.  10  cenU  FOB 
KACIl  pattern. 


Inches  bust  measure.  Sixe  medlnm  will  re- 
quire 6%  yards  of  38-lQch  matarial.  Price, 
10  cent*. 


2408 — Girls'  Dress. 
Cut  In  5  sizes:  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  12  requires  3%  yards  of  44-lnch  ma- 
terial.   Price,  10  cents. 


2407 — Ladles'  Cnd«rcannent. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  32-84:  medium, 
3C'38:  large,  40-42;  and  extra  large,  44-46 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  medium  re- 
quires 3V4  yards  of  86-lnch  material.  Prlcf^ 

10  cents. 


2414— Ladles'  Dress. 
Cnt  In  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  43,  44  and 
46  inches  bust  measure.  Size  88  requires 
0%  yards  of  36-inch  material.  The  dress 
measures  about  2%  yards  at  the  lower 
edge.    Price,  10  cents. 


24111 — Play  or  Work  Dnlform  for  Boyi. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
Size  10  will  require  4  yarda  of  86-lnch 
material.    Price,  10  cents. 


2806 — Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  12  requires  4Vi  yards  of  3e-incb  ma- 
terial for  the  dress,  and  1^  yards  for  the 
over  blouse.    Price,  10  cents. 


2404 — Ladies'  Dress. 
Cut  in  6  sizes:    34,  86,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.    Size  88  requires 
6Vi  yards  of  44-incb  material.     Price,  10 
cents. 


2149— Girls'  Dress. 
Cut  in  5  sizes:    4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
It  requires  for  an  8-year  size,  S%  yards 
of  86-lnch  material.    Price,  10  cents. 


Catalogue  Notice 
Send  10c  In  silver  or  stamps  for  our  up- 
to-date  spring  and  summer  1017-1018  cata- 
ioRiie.  containing  550  designs  of  ladies', 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  comise 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dressmalilng; 
also  some  puiuts  for  the  needle.  Illustrat- 
ing thirty  of  the  various  simple  stitcbea, 
all  valuable  bints  to  the  home  dressmaker. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

Buvwlth   Dad  nnu  for  which  Mnd  m. 

the  roD<|WlDg  psttenu : 

Pattern   No  Bin  


tl4I— LMlles'  AproB. 
Cut  in  4  sizes:    Small,  82-84;  medium, 
86-38;  large,  40-42  and  extra  large,  44-46 


ratt«ni  No. 
Pattern   No . 


.aias. 
■ti*. 


B«  iur«  to  sin  number  and  ■!■•.  Send  or<1m 
tor  patuma  to  ORCBARD  AST)  FARM.  "El- 
anilner"  HuUdlns,  Klaranta  and  Broadway.  Los 
Ang«]aa.    B«  aura  to  alfn  four  full  naaa  aoA 


Fruit  Standardization 

By  John  P.  Irish 

I THINK  one  of  the  most  signi- 
ficant results  of  standardizing  the 
fruit  pack  in  California  is  that  it 
has  induced  the  grower  to  dare  to 
produce  more  first  class  fruit  than 
ever  before.  And  I  think  it  is  true 
that  there  is  today  being  grown  in 
California  a  larger  percentage  of  first 
class  fruit  than  ever  before,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet.  Mr.  Jeffrey  saw  wisely 
both  ways,  forward  and  back.  He 
saw  not  only  the  benefit  of  putting 
in  the  box  only  the  good  fruit  that 
the  tree  happened  to  bgar,  but  reach- 
ing back  from  that  to  standardize  the 
fruit  on  the  tree. 

And  then  there  has  been  another 
result  of  it  all;  it  has  standardized 
the  men  of  California;  it  has  taught 
the  men  of  California  engaged  in  this 
great  industry  which  is  large  enough 
and  sufficiently  distributed  to  affect 
the  mental  character  in  the  entire 
State;  it  has  standardized  the  men, 
and  the  young  women  who  are  marry- 
ing the  young  men  of  California  to- 
diy  are  marrying  a  better  standard  of 
men  than  their  unfortunate  mothers 
had  the  luck  of  marrying.  It  is  stand- 
ardizing the  men  of  California. 

I  undertake  to  say  that  if  any  fruit 
grower  in  California  will  keep  close 
,  track,  his  books  will  show  that  he  is 
gettin|r  a  much  greater  percentage 
of  profit  out  of  his  crop  by  putting 
only  good  fruit  into  his  box  than  he- 
would  get  if  he  tumbled  the  good  and 
the  poor  in  together. 

We  have  in  California  an  alien  born 
man,  one  of  our  very  great  field  crop 
producers,  sometimes  called  the 
Potato-King,  that  splendid  Japanese 
organizer,  Mr.  George  Shima.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  experience  as  a 
potato  producer,  he  graded  his  pota- 
toes, putting  all  No.  1  potatoes  into 
one  sack,  and  all  No.  2  into  another, 
and  so  he  has  established  his  trade- 
mark and  his  market  has  reached  as 
far  as  New  York  City.  Everything 
in  a  No.  1  Shima  sack  is  strictly  No. 
1,  and  everything  in  a  No.  2  sack  is 
strictly  No.  2.  Now,  he  tells  me  that 
his  books  show  that  from  the  begin- 
ning he  got  25  per  cent  more  year 
after  year  for  his  entire  crop  by  grad- 
ing it. 

That  same  principle  applies  to  fruit, 
and  I  undertake  to  say.  year  in  and 
year  out,  good  yeark  and  bad  years, 
high  prices  and  low  prices,  you  will 
get  a  better  profit  by  standardizing 
your  fruit. 

I  am  proud  of  very  few  things  I 
have  done  in  my  life,  but  I  take  con- 
siderable pride  in  the  fact  that  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Jeffrey,  I  was  at  the 
beginning  in  urging  this  principle. 
We  had  a  great  many  funny  experi- 
ences. We  went  to  one  of  the  great- 
•  est  fruit  shipping  stations  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  where  they  had  been  ship- 
ping wormy  peaches,  and  had  de- 
stroyed a  very  valuable  market  by 
doing  that;  and  every  shipper  denied 
that  he  had  ever  shipped  a  wormy 
peach.  So  we  Billy  Sundayed  the 
whole  crowd.  We  hammered  at  them, 
we  called  God  to  witness,  and  finally 
they  began  to  hit  the  trail,  and  one 
fellow  says:  "I  don't  do  it,  but  I 
know  Smith  did."  Smith  says:  "I 
know  I  did,  and  so  did  you,"  and  be- 
fore we  got  through  with  them,  they 
were  all  owning  up. 

But  from  that  time  on,  thej^bcgan 
spraying  and  taking  care  of  their 
peach  trees,  because  they  wer&.  con- 
vinced that  that  was  the  proper  policy, 
and  the  only  way  in  which  they  could 
recover  the  market  that  they  had 
lost.  So  in  that  distant  time,  there 
was  begun  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion for  that  public  opinion  in  Cali- 
fornia which  has  finally  put  standard- 
izing of  the  fruit  pack  through  the 
legislature  and  given  it  a  place  in  the 
statutM  of  the  State. 
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WHY  YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON  THEAD- 
¥¥  n  1  VERTISEMENTS  in  Orchard  and  Farm 

A  strict  cenaorshlp  Is  Imposed  on  all  advertising  Intended  for  publication  in  Or- 
chard and  Farm. 

Advertisers  must  satisfy  the  publishers  that  they  are  capable  and  willing  to 
carry  out  their  published  statements. 

Advertisements  must  not  only  avoid  extravagant  phrases,  but  their  context  must 
be  free  of  anything  offensive  to  any  member  of  the  family. 

Liquor  advertisements  are  barred,  as  are  also  those  of  habit-forming  narcotics. 

An  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  advertising  columns  as  free  from  reproach  as  the 
editorial  columns. 

•Advertisers  In  Orchard  and  Farm  are  deserving  of  your  compete  confidence. 
Thc^gh  they  may  be  unknown  to  you,  you  need  have  no  hesitancy  In  trusting  them. 

Write  for  Advertising  Fates —  Address  Orchard  and  Farm. 

Pair  of  Towels — FREE  1 

2  Cotton  Crash— 17x36  | 

0  IDS.  0  i^UALlli  lottee  J^l 

Freshly    Roasted,    Deliciously    Fla-  1 
vored.    So  Good  You  Will  Always 
Want  It. 

Dollar  Bin   BrinRo   Both.  Parcel  Post 
Prepaid. 

Two   MlUlon   Satisfled  Cnstomerg   in   U.  S. 

Grand  Union  Tea  Co.  A*  "> 

tlie  Business. 
Oaldand.      Presno.      r,o»  Angeles. 
Agents  Wanted. 

SIIIIM 


At  the  Davis 
Demonstration 

April  17-20  Inclusive 

T*this  mammoth  and  elabor- 
ate Educational  Exhibition  the 

ranchers  of  California  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  witness  the  greatest  tractor 
and  agricultural  implement  demonstra- 


tion ever  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

AVERY  TRACTORS  in  the  following  sizes  will 
demonstrate  their  superiority  in  all  classes  of  farm 
work:  5-10  H.  P.,  8-16  H.  P.,  12-25  H.  P.,  18-36 
H.  P.,  25-50  H.  P.  and  40-80  H.  P.,  plowing,  disking, 
harrowing,  subsoiling,  checking,  ditching,  etc.,  also, 
the  AVERY  MOTOR  PLANTER  CULTIVATOR 
will  be  shown  for  the  first  time  in  public  exhibition 
in  the  West.  This  motor  implement  plants  and  cul- 
tivates beans,  beets,  cotton,  corn  and  all  row  crops. 

AVERY  BEAN  AND  RICE  THRESHER  will  be  in 
operation  in  main  tent. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  BULLDOG 

F.  H.  POSS  CO.,  Distributors 
1719  Main  Street 
San  Francisco 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  23d  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.    Address  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Potato  ainid  Beaira  Farmers 
Lands  Tliat  Cai  Be  Irrigated 
Mean  Success  in  Dry  Years 

Here's  your  chance  to  share  Id  tba  enormous 
profits  that  are  goine  to  be  made  on  CaUfomia  landa 
thai  can  be  irrlcaled  this  year. 

WE  FLUMKH  THE  LAND  and  glie  you  a  chance 
to  pay  for  It  frsm  jour  crops.  Many  of  our  farmer* 
the  past  season  have  harvested  crops  of  potatoes, 
be  ana  and  barley  that  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
land  they  are  grown  on  this  year.  Call  and  let  us 
show  you  how  our  land  wUl  pay  for  Itself  In  a 
abort  time,  although  you  have  10  years.  Good  school, 
cheap  water,  good  town.  Write  or  call  today.  CHOW- 
CHILLA  COLONIZATION  CO.,  ?2«  TiUe  Insurance 
Bldg.,  Los  Aneeles,  Cal.  

NO  PAYMENT  DOWN. 

FARMERS  ARE  MAKINQ  GOOD  IN  THE 
"PROJECT  OF  NO  REGRETS,"  AT  OR- 
LAND  CAL.;  WATER  FL'R.N'ISHED  BY 
UNCLE  SAM;  WE  SUPPLY  THE  LAND 
AND  ASK  NO  PAYMENT  UNTIL  YOU  CAN 
MAKE  SAME  FROM  CROPS;  NO  BETTER 
SOIL  FOR  ALFALFA,  ALMO.VDS,  OLIVES, 
ORANGES,  LEMONS,  ETC.  WRITE  US 
FOR  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  REPORT  AND 
BOOKLET,  "ORLAND  FARMS." 

F.  D.  BURR  CO., 
219  MONTGOMERY  ST., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  

FOR  SALE— 70  ACRES  PATENTED  LAND 
IN  CALAVERAS  COUNTY.  Thirty  acres 
fenced;  300  bearing  apple  trees;  free  water 
for  garden,  fruit  trees  and  alfalfa;  no 
drought  here.  Thousands  of  acres  of  tree 
untenced  Government  land  for  cattle.  Owner 
dead,  heir  cannot  look  after  property.  Price 
$2500.  Address  C.  A.  Berry,  Mokelumne 
Hill,  Cal.   

-\  "  ' 

20  ACRES  choicest  Fig,  Grape  and  Orange 

land.  A-1  drainage.  Surrounded  by  hills. 
Underlaid  vslth  water.  4  miles  from  Clovls, 
Fresno  County.     $2000— terms. 

Whitney  &  Whitney,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
2125  Bonar  street.  Phone  Berkeley  687. 

Also  team  heavy  horses,  wagons,  har- 
ness, etc.  

FOR  SALE — 240  acres  of  timber  land, 
situated  in  Section  14,  Township  24  N.  R. 
3  East,  M.  D.  M.;  contains  about  4,800,000 
feet  of  mlllable  timber,  also  fine  summer 
range  for  stock;  price,  J15  per  acre.  Joseph 
Colman.  De  Sabia,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — A  fine  ranch,  397  acres,  on  the 
State  Highway  to  Yosemite  and  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Railway.  For  more  Important  In- 
formation address  A.  J.  Smith,  Groveland, 
Tuolumne  County,  California.  

BUY,  SELL  OR  TRADE  farms,  city  prop- 
erty and  merchandise  stocks.  Give  full 
particulars  and  tell  me  what  you  have  and 
what  you  want.  D.  J.  Forbes,  16314  Grand 
Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

WILL  SELL  10-acre  apple  tract  In  Modoc 
county,  Cal.  Just  coming  Into  bearln*; 
gathered  10  boxes  this  year,  fine  apples. 
Address  J.  Valler,  Box  193,  Wilmington, 
Cal.    Phone  2432.  

SANTA    CLARA    VALLEY— Near  Stanford 
University;  20  acres  garden  soli,  3  acres 
pears;  house,  barn,  pumping  plant,  artesian 
well;   J8000,  one-half  cash.     A.  C.  Hobart, 

Palo  Alto,  Cal.   

,  ^  1 

FOR  SALE — 40  acres  Improved  ranch,  % 
mile  northwest  of  Tulare;  23  head  dairy 
stock  Implements,  200  chickens,  4  head 
horses,  furniture;  price,  $16,000.  S.  E.  Kline, 
phone  27F11.    Route  A,  Box  185,  Tulare.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 40-ACRE  IMPROVED  RANCH, 
V4  mile  northwest  of  Tulare  limits;  4  head 
horses,  wagon,  implements,  23  cows,  200 
chickens.  Mrs.  S.  B.  Kline,  Route  A,  Box 
185,  Tulare,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — A  fine  ranch,  397  acres,  on  the 
State  Hlghvi-ay  to  Yosemite  and  the  Hetch 
Hetchy    Railway.    For   more   Important  In-- 
formation  address  A.  J.   Smith,  Groveland,'-' 
Tuolumne  County,  California.   

WE   ARB   AGENTS   for   the   best   land  In 
South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District  on 
the  easiest  of  terms.    Address  Ripon  Nursery 
Co.,  Ripon,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 20  acres  In  grain  and  alfalfa; 

water  $1  per  acre;  H  mile  from  town;  cm 
State  Highway;  well  Improved:  price  $7000. 
Clarence  LIncker,  Agent,  Palermo,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE,   AT   A  BARGAIN— 6000  »cr«s 
grazing    land    near    Newman,  Stanislaus 
County.    Will  sell  all  or  pai^    Address  Box 
806,  Orchard  and  Farm. 

140-ACRE   IMPROVED    El   Dorado  County 
ranch,  $20  an  acre:  %  cash,  balance  time 
or  trade.     Address  Box  811,  care  Orchard 
and  Farm,  Examiner  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

TEN    ACRES    FOR  SALE — 6    miles  from 
PorterviUe,  Cal.;  fine  olive  land.  Address 
A.  O.  Haslehurt,  Bakersfleld,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— A  236-acre  farm,  five 
miles  from  town.     For  particulars  write 
Thomas  Geach,  Grass  Valley,  Cal. 

FOR    SALE— Acre    lot   In    Empire,    all  In 
youDK  trees.     Address  Box   7S,  Empire, 
Cml. 


REAL  ESTATE 


EIGHT-ACRE  SANVINA   RANCH  for  sale. 

near  Sebastopot,  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
from  Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa  electric 
R.  R.  shlDpInc  station;  4  acres  In  full  bear- 
ing blackberries.  3  acres  loganberries.  300 
full  bearing  assorted  fruit  trees.  8-room 
house,  good  water,  bam,  6  chicken  bsuses, 
chickens,  cow,  2  horses.  2  wagons:  all  In 
good  condition;  very  reasonable.  For  par- 
ticulars write  owner,  F.  J.  Bulla,  Sebastopol, 
R.  3.  Box  149.  

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL.  TRADE  OR  BUT 
a  farm,  ranch,  raw  land,  city  or  business 
property,  automobiles,  factory,  patent,  stock, 
bonds,  mining  property,  etc.  7  If  you  have 
something  to  sell  In  any  State,  write.  Inclos- 
ing 10  cents  for  our  big  magazine  of  invest- 
ments, exchanires  and  buyers  and  our  special* 
proposition.  Send  full  description  and  low- 
est price  of  your  property.  Address  the 
World's  Mirror.  Beaumont.  Texas.  

RETIRING — Will  sell  thlrty-slx  hundred 
acres,  Tehama  county,  twenty-flve  dollars 
an  acre;  twenty  thousand  dollars  first  pay- 
ment, balance  easy  terms;  fine  proposition; 
good  soli  and  climate;  well  watered,  well 
fenced:  suitable  for  sheep,  cattle,  hogs  or 
combination  stock,  grain,  fruit  and  alfalfa: 
located  twenty  miles  west  of  Red  Bluff  In 
prosperous  community.    H.  E.  Wolcott.  Red 

^lutf;^CaL  ^  ^  ^. T-  ^  -■  - 

FOR  SALE — 60  ACRES  dairy  ranch  on  Co- 
qulUe  river.  8  miles  to  new  condensery; 
cheese  and  butter  plants  handy:  2  barns, 
some  orchard.  30  acres  of  bottom  land,  green 
grass  and  spring  water  year  around;  a  bar- 
gain;   $6000,    H    cash.     Address    Box  186, 

Bandon.  Ore.  

FOR  SALE — Stock  ranch.  Northern  Califor- 
nia, 320  acres;  159  In  cultivation.  290 
tillable:  open  range.  Six-room  house,  largo 
barn,  furniture,  .stock  and  tools  Included. 
S.  E.  Hummel,  Tecnor,  Cal.  

STOCK  RANCH  FOR  SALE — Sixty  acres  al- 
falfa, nlnetv  pasture  and  grain  land;  good 
buildings,  ditch,  water  well,  lots  shade.  Fine 
house  In  Los  Angeles  for  exchange.    Geo.  R. 

Wilson.  Fresno.  Cal.  

GOOD  HOG  OR  DAIRY  RANCH — 200  acres; 

70  acres  alfalfa  land;  good  buildings,  run- 
ning water;  near  town.  M.  Funk,  Etna 
Mins^CaK^^^^^^^^  ^  

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  LANDS 

for"'''¥ale^^^1o^''acres'~f^^ 

GRAPE  LAND.  One  mile  from  railroad 
In  Turlock  Irrigation  District.  Water  ditch 
on  land.  $65  per  acre,  which  Is  only  half 
value.  Can  be  planted  to  beans  this  year; 
crop  should  pay  half  the  price  asked  for 
land.    Write  or  see  O.  W.  Lehmer,  Merced, 

"^^ARMs"wANTED 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  farm  or 
unimproved  land  for  sale.    O.  K.  Hawley. 

Bji}f>^}'^;^^^l';^2Ji;lIl~~.  ■ 

REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 

60^   ACRES — Unimproved;    on    Gulf  Coast; 

citrus  fruit  and  pncan  belt;  running  wa- 
ter: mild  winters.  Desire  to  exchange  for 
unimproved  In  citrus  section  of  California. 
Rend   trades.     Oscar  Elder,  Oakdale,  Perry 

County.  Ind.  ^  

WILL  EXCHANGE  40  acres  or  80  acres  or 

all  of  120  acres.  20  miles  of  Portland.  Ore- 
eon  for  California  acreage.  Will  assume 
mortgage.  Box  714,  620  Call  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  


WE  EXCHANGE   Real  Estate 

Temple.   Snn   Jose.  Cal 


-Johnson  & 


MONEY  TO  LOAN— Real  Estate 

ANY  AMOT^NT  nv  COTTNTRY  PROPERTY. 

Bank  rates.  Write  for  particulars.  We 
specialize  on  lare-e  rnnntrv  '""ns^ 

REALTY  MORTGAGE  CO., 
W   E   Pnlmer.  Pres.. 
91  S  MonBdnock__BId^^ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WILL  MANAGE  RANCH — A  Btronir.  eVperl- 
enced  and  reliable  Scotchman  desires  a 
position  ns  manager  of  a  ranch.  He  has 
had  eleht  vears'  experience  In  Cnllfomia 
and  understands  breeding  and  caring  for 
the  various  lines  of  livestock:  also  field  crops 
and  orcharding.  He  Is  a  man  of  famllv  and 
a  naturalized  American  citizen.  Address 
Richard  Duncan,  1037  W.  43ra  St.,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.  

MAN   AND  WIFE  want  .lob   to  take  care 
of    ranch,    or    conk.      No    oblectlon  to 
woods:   3   children,   7-13.     Box   162,  Davis, 
Cal.  _^  .  

AGENTS,  SALESMEN— Wanted 

TED-^A  g  ont8~To''re?^ 
Corset  Comoanv.    WHte  for  olan  and  stvle 
book.     Not  sold  In  stores.     222  West  Ninth 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

HIDES.  FURS.  PELTS. 

NOTICE  TO  TRAPPERS — Our  raw  fur  de- 
partment Is  now  open  for  shipments.  We 
pav  the  highest  prices  for  all  kinds  of  furs. 
Including  rabbit  skins.  Send  for  price  list. 
Seattle  Pur  Co..  1719  San  Pablo  Ave.,  OBk- 
land,  Cal. 


FIELD  SEEDS,  GARDEN  STOCK 

GIANT  'MARROW"  CABBAGE'S  official 
yield  was  eighty  edible  tons  per  acre. 
Much  hardier,  richer  than  kale:  Its  stalk 
(trunk) — unlike  kale's,  being  richest  part — 
entirely  edible:  Its  "marrow.""  best  egg,  rab- 
bit and  butter-making  ""greens""  known. 
(See  full  description  In  December  Issue.) 
Only  stock  of  Its  guaranteed,  pedigreed 
seeds  (limited).  Some  plants  ten  feet  high; 
500  such  seeds,  25c:  five  packets.  $1;  twelve 
(acre  supply),  $2.  Other  garden  rarities. 
Photos,  suggestions,  samples,  for  return 
postage.  E.  E.  Martin.  Guaranteeing  Seeds- 
man, B-4.  Bangor.  Washington.  NEVER 
RISK  UNGUARANTEED  SEEDS,  FELLOW 
FARMERS.  (Will  exchange  this  seed  by 
parcel  post  for  fresh  walnuts,  almonds, 
olives,  figs,  dates,  raisins,  dried  apricot^, 
peaches,  pears,  prunes,  honey.)  

NORTHERN  FROST-RESISTING  BEANS — 
Plant  much  earlier.  ""EARLIRIPE 
STRI.VGLESS  BUSH  WAX" — perfect  for 
canning;  richest  flavored  as  "Drys;""  white, 
purple  eye.  "'FAVA.""  cream  colored,  gigan- 
tic; plant  single  seeds  In  potato  rows,  be- 
tween hills;  best  soil  enrlcher:  vigorous 
bush.  "SCARLET  RUNNERS. '"  halt-grown 
pods  afford  EARLIEST  ""STRINGS."  Pack- 
ets, 10c;  all  three.  25c,  postpaid.  Dozen 
other  rare,  PRACTICAL  varieties.  Samples 
for  postage.  E.  E.  Martin.  Guaranteeing 
Seedsman,  B-4.  Bangor.  Washington.  


ALFALFA  PLANTERS,  get  this  booklet, 
"Important  Facts  About  Alfalfa  Seed:  the 
Prfwoectlve  Alfalfa  Growers  Should  Know.'" 
Read  It  before  purchasing  your  alfalfa  seed. 
It  will  save  you  money  and  Insure  you  better 
seed.  We  handle  all  varieties  of  alfalfa 
seed  and  can  suppiv  you  with  seed  best 
suited  to  your  conditions.  Write  today  for 
free  booklet,  samples  and  prices,  describing 
your  soli  and  moisture  conditions.  Bom- 
berger  Seed  Co..  Desk  F,  Modesto.  Cal. 

LATEST  WAR  GARDEN  NOVEL"rT  — 
"'PURPLE  PERFECTION""  POTATO  — 
Salad  specialty;  solid  purple  skin,  white 
•fleshed;  super-early,  resists  ordinary  frosts; 
demands  CONTINi:OUS  GROWTH,  assur- 
ing two  prolific  crops  In  mild  climates; 
avoids  ""keeping-over""  worries.  Sample.  10c, 
pnund  35c.  three  pounds  90c.  E.  E.  Martin, 
Guaranteeing  ScedKman.  B-4.  Bangor,  Wash. 


ALFALFA  SEED — We  have  been  growing 
and  distributing  this  sped  for  forty  years. 
Wo  make  It  a  specialty,  both  retail  and 
wholesale.  Tell  us  the  nature  of  your  soli 
and  w»  will  do  the  rest  Write  for  samples, 
prices,  etc.  V.  A.  Peterson  Alfalfa  Seed  Co.. 
Arhuckle.   Cal.     Make  our  seed   your  seed. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALFALFA  and  Su- 
dan Grass  Seed  Our  field  seeds  are  cleaned 
to  the  highest  standard  of  purity.  When 
buying  from  us  vou  are  not  paying  for  chaff 
or  weed  seeda  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 
Valley  Seed  Company.  $03-510  J  Street,  Bac- 

ramento.  Cal.  

LEC.TTMB  BACTERIA  for  alfalfa  and  all 
clovers.  Don"t  risk  failure  by  neglecting 
to  Inoculate.  Price.  $1.25  per  bottle,  post- 
paid (enough  for  60  to  100  pounds  of  seed): 
prepared  hv  s  reputable  eastern  laboratory. 
Ralph  Waldo  Elden.  Central  Point.  Ore. 


SEED  GRAIN.  THRESHING  Uachlne  and 
Harvester  Screenings  Wanted — Cash  paid 
for  large  or  small  quantities.  Mall  samples 
on  which  we  will  quote.  Mercantile  & 
Warehouse  Co.,  Fifth  and  Poplar  Sts.,  Oak- 
land,  Cal.  


FOR  SALE — Pure  bred  red  dwarf  mllo  maize 
for  seed:  yields  3  tons  per  acre.  Price. 
50  lbs.  and  over.  Be  per  lb  :  ton  lots  on  ap- 
plication.    Chas.  I.  Long.  Route  1,  Orland, 

Cal.  __ 

ALFALFA   REED — New  crop;  home-grown: 
guarsnteed  rl»an.     Sample  and  prices  on 
appllcntlnn.     Freight  prepaid  to  your  near- 
est railway  station.    A.  F.  Stfheldecker,  Z«- 

mnra.  Yolo  Countv.  Cal.  

STRICTLY     FANCY  SEEDS — Alfalfa,  all 
Clovers  and   Grasses.     Free  Sweet  Clover 
bulletins.      Ralph    Waldo    Elden,  Central 

Point.  Ore  

CARNEAUX  PIGEONS— Buy  a  few  pair  of 
breeders    that   produce    more   fat  squabs 
than  the  average.    Investigate  now.  Rlver- 

slde  Souahry.  Riverside,  Cal.  

GREATEST  MONEY-MAKERS — Hardy  Hy- 
brid   Alfalfa,   gets   thicker,   spreads  with 
age.     Everlasting   cropper.     Tester.     J.  I* 

I.awson.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Direct  from  producer,  new  crop 
alfalfa  seed:  test  shows  this  seed  free  from 
dodder.     Address  A.  V.   Cain,  R.  F.   D.  1, 

Arhuckle,  Cal.  

NEW   HYBRIDIZED  POTATOES— BO  vari- 
eties seed,  onlv  15  cents  packet.  Order 
Immedlfltelv 

GUARANTEED  SEEDS^^^^ 

■^W)TDE?r''?OTl7AC^rr"'~OR    ^TTLL  DIN; 

NER""  (Bush)  Pea:  '"beefsteak  substitute, 
many  claim-  largest,  tenderest.  greenest, 
sweetest.  Ripe  peas,  soaked,  properly  pre- 
pared equal  "canned"  product  for  table. 
Prolific,  hardy.  Only  guaranteed  Coast  sup- 
ply (limited)  Packets  only  lOc;  dozen.  $1. 
(See  detailed  description.  Page  51.  March 
Issue.)  Earliest  ripening  beans  E.  E.  Mar- 
tin, Guaranteeing  Seedsman,  B-4,  Bangor. 
Wash  

FARM  LANDS.  HOMESTEADS 


CITIZENS  LOCATETl  on  Oovemmenf  land. 
$150;  ■nap.    Box  2>,  CIover4ale,  Cal, 


NURSERY  Tj^^  PLANT8 

$1000   per   acre   growing   the    ALTON  ni. 

PROVED  RED  RASPBERRY:  pamphlet 
free.  Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crop* 
from  25  to  40  per  cent;  grow  from  200  to 
500  bushels  of  potatoes,  300  to  600  busbals 
of  onions,  20  to  50  bushels  of  wheat  p«r 
acre:  all  other  crops  In  proportion.  My  free 
booklet  tells  you  how.  H.  A.  Plnatmr, 
Wellington,  Utah. 

FOR  SALE— CITRUS  TREES— C  H  O  I  O  B 
STOCK:  YOUNG  AND  THRIFTY  SELEC- 
TED BUDS  VALENCIAS  AND  WASHING- 
TON NAVEL.  EUREKA  AND  RIALTO 
SEEDLESS  LEMON,  MARSH  SEEDLESS 
GRAPEFRUIT:  ALSO  YOUNG  SEEDLINGS. 
W.  W.  BURNS,  631  SECURITY  BLDG.,  LOS 
.A.VGELES.  F3110. 

100.000   SOUR   ORANGE   SEED,  bed  trees. 

60.000  sweet,  crholce  new  stock;  trees 
lined  out  next  spring,  sure  to  hit  a  high 
market.  Better  plant  at  least  a  few  thou- 
sand. East  Colorado  st.  and  Berkeley  ave., 
Pasadena,   Cal.     Southland  Nurseries. 

CLOSING  OUT — 15.000  choice  orange  and 
lemon  trees  for  sale.  Harsh  seedless 
grapefruit.  Eureka  lemons.  Washington  na- 
vels and  Valenclas.  Two-year-old  buds,  ."10 
cents  each,  or  In  hundred  lots,  25  cents 
F.  A.  Anderson,  Elslnore,  Cal. 

BEST  CITRUS  TREES  grown  from  the  best 
buds,  from  the  best  bearing  tree*  In  the 
famous  East  WhIttler  district.  Thousands 
for  1918  planting.  R.  R.  Morris,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
WhIttler.  Cal. 

SWEET   POTATO  PLANTS — New  ^^r1.  • 

sweet  potato  plants:  Nancy  Hall.  P 
Rico.  Early  Triumph.  $7.60  per  thous 
$1.00  per  hundred.  April  and  Hay  dellv 
J.  BRASWELL.  Lindsay.  Cal. 

PLANT  RHI'BARB  NOW— 12  plants  fumlsli 
all  sauce  and  plea  for  big  famllv  free:  8 
plants.  $1:  one  acre  has  produced  $1100  first 
vear.  A.  M  Jones,  1258  Cahuenga  street. 
Hollywood.  Calif. 

RHUBARB — $1127  from  one  acre.     A  crop 
every  month  of  the  year.  Write  to  me  and 
I  *lll  tell  you  how  you  can  do  as  welL 

J.  M.  Stone,  j:-odl,  Cal.    Route  4. 


PLANTS  AND  BULBS 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS  that  will  bloom.  Mix- 
ture of  new  named  varieties,  all  colors. 
Dozen,  40  rents.  Beautiful  Pendleton 
Dozen.  60  cents  Post  free  Cash  with  nr- 
der.    W.  H.  Klngsley.  Hayward.  Cal. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY     PLANTS   —  Everbearing. 

strong,  northern  grown.  Am^rlcua  ll.BO 
per  ino:  $S  per  250.  F.  I.  Moffett,  Bllene- 
hurg  Wash. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENT  BOOK  SENT  FREE  telling  how 
we  protect  and  hein  market  your  Inven- 
tion. Also  bulletins  listing  hundreds  Inven- 
tions wanted.  Send  sketches  for  free  opin- 
ion. Lancaster  and  Allwlne,  447  Ouray 
Rldg..  Washington.  D.  C. 

PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured  through 
us:  established  fifty  years    Rend  for  free 
booklet  on  "Pnfents."    Perlflc  Coast  Patent 
Agency.  Inc..  Stockton.  California. 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 


OOT.D.  amaliram.  rich  ore  bourht.  caph:  ft*- 
RRvlnr.  €0c.  Plonker  Apuavln^  CompanT, 
^^^i  Market  St..  opposite  Palace  Hotel.  8*B 
Fyanrlero.  Cal. 


WATER  PIPE  AND  CASING 


ALL  sizes  of  pipe  and  screw  rasln(p.  both 
new    and    second-hand,    dipped    anC  un- 
dipped;  guaranteed.     Prices  right.    Sheet er 
Pipe  Works.  S04  Howard  St..  San  Prandseo. 

PARCEL  POST  

CO-OPERATION    (NOT    OPERATED  FOR 
PROFIT)  reduces  living  expenses.  Partlon- 
lars  and  catalog  from  Co-Operatlve  I/aacva, 
Commercial  St.,  Ban  Francisco. 


COLLECTION  AGENCIES 


KNOX  —  Snreckels    Bide.    Ran  Franelaeo. 

Debts  reflected  everywhere:  no  charge  un- 
less successful. 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 


TO  REDUCE  the  high  eemt  of  Ilrlat  • 
for  our  Wholesale  te  Consnmer.  Bmll 
Cash  Store,  10«  Clay  St..  Ban  rraaelM*. 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE— Continued 
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winners  at  Califor- 
nia's leading  shows 
and  wonderful  layers. 
If  It's  Barred  Rocks 
you  want,  get  In 
touch  with  me  right 
away.  I  have  bred 
them  eitcluslvely  for 
twenty  years.  T$s,  we 
are  booking  orders 
for  hatching  eggs, 
which  will  start  you 
right.      Catalog  free. 

Vodden's  Rockery, 
Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


OUALITT  BRED  CHICKS — Thoroughbred 
8.  C.  White  Leghorns  bred  to  lay;  not 
•Imply  chicks,  but  stock  that  lays  and  pays. 
I  batch  from  my  own  yards  exclusively — 
1600  to  anyone  that  can  prove  otherwise. 
Ity  Ideal  stone  hatchery  enables  me  to 
batch  perfect  chicks  during  extreme  tem- 
peratures; and  all  my  chicks  are  shipped 
In  the  Dobbel  Safety  Boxes,  which  Insure 
proper  ventilation  and  safe  delivery.  Quality 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  my 
folder.  F.  W.  Dobbel,  Buena  Vista  Poultry 
Tards,  Box  173-0,  Sonoma,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— 300,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
chicks  during  April,  May  and  June;  heav- 
iest laying  Hoganlzed  stock  only.  Broilers 
in  ten  weeks;  pullets  lay  at  five  months.  We 
iruarantee  safe  arrival  of  all  chicks  to  desr 
tinatlon;  you  pay  only  for  chlfks  received  In 
good  condition.  Shipped  safely  anywhere 
west  of  the  Rockies.  Price,  $10  per  100;  $95 
per  1000.  No  money  In  advance;  pay  on  de- 
livery. Finest  hatchery  In  the  world.  Estab- 
lished over  twenty  years.  Must  Hatch  In- 
cubator Co.,  405  Seventh  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD— 
Baby  chicks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns,  settings,  100,  1000  hatched 
right  In  our  $60,000  brick  and  concrete 
hatchery  from  our  quality  heavy  layers; 
reasonable  prices;  stock  hatching  eggs.  Peb- 
bleslde  Poultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale,  California. 

THOROUGHBRED  BARRED  ROCKS  EX- 
CLUSIVELY—Hen  record,  190  eggs  In  10 
months,  trapnested,  pedigreed  matlngs.  Pen 
one  $2.60,  two  $1.50  per  15  eggs;  baby 
ehlcks,  March  and  April,  25c,  limited  num- 
ber. Warren  Poultry  Yards,  36  Little  Del- 
maa  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  All  good,  strong  young- 
sters. Hatches  every  week;  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas.  Also  hatching 
eggs.  Write  for  circular.  J.  H.  Stubbe, 
Campbell  Poultry  Ranch,  Campbell,  Cal. 

—  1 

WHITE  CRESTED  BLACK  POLISH  and 
Golden  Laced  Polish  exclusively.  Home 
of  quality  and  beauty.  Write  me  your 
wants  for  the  show  room  and  breeding  pen. 
Eggs,  $2.00  for  16;  $3.60  for  30,  Mark 
Cutts,  Dundee,  Minn. 

I 

FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  all  pullets  day  old. 

Demand  never  so  great  as  this  year  owing 
to  high  cost  of  teed.  Raise  only  producers. 
The  greatest  hatchery  on  earth.  Estab- 
lished 1912.  EUREKA  HATCHERY,  3406 
South  Vermont,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  bred  from 
all  first  prize  winners  for  past  six  years. 
Eggs,  $3,  16  eggs.  Exhibition  cockerel, 
bred  pen  headed  by  $60  cockerel.  A.  D. 
Easton,  Bellvlew  Poultry  Ranch.  1164  Bell- 
view  ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

WHITE  MUSCOVY  (QUACKLESS)  DUCKS 
— Eggs.  12  for  $1.76.  Houdon  Rhode  Island 
Red,  White  Guinea,  13  for  $2.  From  first 
prize  stock.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Mrs.  B. 
Hocking,  Guastl,  Cal. 

WALKER'S  WHITE  WONDERS— Winners 
wherever  shown.  Clean  sweep  State  Fair. 
State  show  past  season.  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  $3  setting.  Claude 
Walker,.  Coallnga,  California, 

SILVER-SPANGLED     HAMBURG,     S.  C. 

Buff  Orpington,  Black  Sumatra  game, 
also  Faun  Runner  duck  eggs  from  first 
prize  winners,  12Vi  cents  each;  others  7 
cents  each.    J.  Wellborn,  Warren,  Ore. 

FOR  SALE — Thompklns"  Rhode  Island  Red 
cockerels,  year  old;  one  single,  two  rose 
combs;  big  value  at  five  dollars  each.  A. 
B.  WINSLOW,  1118  Fifth  St.,  San  Bernar- 
dino. 

CERES  JUBILEE  HATCHERY  and  poultry 
yards.  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks 
from  our  yards  of  1800  breeders:  choice 
oocks  and  cockerels  for  sale.  Address  H.  L. 
Brown,  Ceres.  Cal. 

BABY  CHIX — From  2-year-old  stock — An- 
conas, R.  I.  Reds,  $15  per  100;  White  Leg- 
horns, $12  per  100.  Eggs  for  hatching.  A. 
B.  Chamberlln,  Box  189,  Route  2,  San  Jose, 
Cal.  

RHODE  ISLAND   REDS,   Lester  Tompkins 
■train;  noted  winners;  exceptionally  heavy 
layers;  mating  list  free.    Albert  Sly.  1642 
lllddleton  Place,  Los  Angeles. 

TRAPNESTED — White  and  Buff  Leghorns; 

great  winners  and  layers.  Eggs,  chicks 
•took.    Arthur  H.  Bchroeder,  Mayfleld.  Cal. 
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B5g  Profit  Now  Ransimg 
O  in  r 
Egg 

Or  Prize  Leghorns. 
Wyandottes,  Minorcas, 
Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas, 
Orpingtons,  Brahmas, 
Ducks,  Thousands  of 
chicks,  eggs  weekly,  re- 
duced price  February. 
Laying  pullets,  hens.  Males,  half  price. 
Many  repeat  orders  year  after  year.  Hun- 
dreds of  customers  making  money.  One 
cleared  $306  on  48  hens,  another  $617  on 
110  last  year. 

C.  BEESON, 
143  Narth  Chester  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


HoganiEed  Stock, 
White    Leghoms.  Anconas 
and  White  Bocks. 

"THE  MAN  WITH 
THE  GOODS." 


Box    1,    East   and  Grand 
Ave.,  Pomona,  Cal. 


R.   I.   RED   BABY  CHIX, 
My  Specialty. 
Heavy    layers    mated    to    produce  heavy 
layers.     Several  breeds.     Order  In  advance. 
Denton  Poultry  Yards, 
Campbell. 
California. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM— White  Leghorn 
Specialists.  Established  1903.  We  are  now 
booking  orders  for  1918  delivery  of  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  from  our  bred-to-lay 
stock.  We  also  have  some  fine  breeding 
cockerels  for  sale.  Our  prices  are  right. 
W.   C.  Smith,   Prop.,  Corning,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  BARRED  ROCKS  EX- 
CLUSIVELY— Hen  record,  190  eggs  In  10 
months,  trapnested,  pedigreed  matings.  Pen 
one  $2.60,  two  $1.60  per  16  eggs;  baby 
chicks,  March  and  April,  26c,  limited  num- 
ber. Warren  Poultry  Yards,  36  Little  Del- 
mas  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Anconas  the  most  popular  breed 
today.  "There's  a  reason."  Small  eaters 
and  heavy  layers  of  large  eggs.  Five  breed- 
ing pens.  Eggs  of  guaranteed  fertility,  $1 
per  16;  $6  per  $100.  A.  E.  Nelson,  El 
Monte,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — All  good,  strong  young- 
sters. Hatches  every  week.  White.  Brown 
and  Buft  leghorns,  R.  1.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas.  Also 
hatching  eggs.  Write  for  circular.  J.  H. 
Stubbe.  Campbell  Poultry  Ranch,  Campbell, 
Calif. 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $3  each;  chix 
from  thoroughbred  White  Leghorns; 
White  Rocks  also;  a  cross  between  these 
breeds  for  winter  layers  and  early  broilers. 
"Quackless"  White  Muscovy  ducklings. 
White  Star  Hatchery,  Kerman,  Cal. 

HATCHING  EGGS  AND  CHICKS— Bred  for 
15  years  for  heavy  laying  and  standard 
requirements.  Trapnested  and  Hoganlzed — 
McFarlane  strain.  Eggs,  $1.60  per  setting; 
$6  per  100;  chicks,  $12  per  100.  A.  Worel, 
R.  D.  3,  Napa,  Cal. 

HATCHING  EGGS— Black  Cochin,  Bantam, 
Black  Jap  Games,  Sliver,  Golden  and 
Ringneck  Pheasants.  Prices  right;  quality 
considered.  Stock  for  sale  reasonable.  C. 
A.  Potts,  1218  105th  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

S.  C.  BROWN  AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS— 
Everlasting  layers.  Winners  at  Oregon 
State  Show,  Eugene,  Medford,  etc.  Hatch- 
ing eggs,  $2  per  15;  $3.60  per  30;  express 
paid.    C.  H.  A.  DIckerson,  Medford,  Ore. 

RHODE    ISLAND   REDS,    rose    and  single 
comb;  breeding  stock;  hatching  eggs  from 
trap-nested  heavy-laying  prize  stock.  Wm. 
Larm,  3915  39th  Ave.,  Upper  Frultvale,  Cal. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— Silver  and  Golden 
Camplnes   from   heavy   layers,   $2.00  per 
setting;    Golden    Antlers.    $1.00.    M.  Yehl, 
Route  1,  Box  lie,  Llvermore,  Cal. 

8.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS— Choice 
stock,  settings  $1.26.     Pekin  duck  eggs, 
settings  $1.60.    Mrs.  W.  E.  Court,  Lathrop, 
Route  1,  Cal. 

SINGLE  COMB  Rhode  Island  Red  hatching 
eggs   from   heavy    laying,  thoroughbred 
stock;  $1.60  per  15;  chicks,  15c.    F.  Bruns, 
Route  1,  Box  484,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  from  trapnested 
stock;  $1.60  per  15;  $3.50  per  60;  $6  per 
100.    Baby  chicks,  $10  per  100.    Henry  Tar- 
ratt.  Corning,  Cal. 


BUFF   ORPINGTON   Chicks;    $15    per  100, 
May  delivery.     Order  now.     Mating  list. 
The  Ferris  Ranch,  Route  2,  Box  A,  Pomona, 
Cal. 

CHICKS  and   hatching  eggs  from  selected 
Hoganlzed  stock.     White  and   Buft  Leg- 
horns, Buff  Minorcas,  B.  P.  Rocks.    S.  Mar- 
tina, R.  2,  Box  627,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

FREE   BOOK— "CHICKENS  from   Shell  to 
Market,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.  

S.  C.  R.  I.  EGGS,  $1.60  setting.    Hewitt  Bt 
Hewitt.  Dixon,  CaL 
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BABY  CHICKS 

Anconas,  $14  per  100; 
Barred  Rocks,  $15; 
Black  Minorcas,  $16; 
Brown  Leghorns,  $12; 
Buft  Leghorns,  $14; 
R.  L  Reds,  $14; 
White  Minorcas,  $19; 
Buft  Orpingtons,  $19; 
White  Orpingtons  No. 
1.  $30;  No.  2.  $19; 
White  Rocks,  $19; 
White  Wyandottes, 
$19;  CJuallty  White 
Leghorns,  $12;  Utility 
White  Leghorns,  $10. 
Order  direct  from 
^  these  prices. 

Incubator  catalo^e  mailed  f'-ee. 

D,  E.  DOKE 

743  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cai. 


WE  are  specialists  In  the  production  of  high- 
grade  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks. 
Thoroughbred  heavy  laying  strains  of  Amer- 
ica's choicest  Leghorns  fill  cur  breeding  pens 
and  my  personal  attention  Is  given  to  all  de- 
tails, assuring  each  customer  of  highest  qual- 
ity stock.  Our  catalog  Is  tree.  It  fully  de- 
scribes the  stock,  eggs  and  chicks,  contain- 
ing photos  showing  the  ideal  conditions  and 
methods  used  to  make  our  Baby  Chicks 
worth  having.  A  postal  mailed  today  will 
bring  It  to  you.  The  VIneburg  Hatchery,  F. 
C.  Rhode,  Prop.,  VIneburg,  Cal. 

BABY  CHIX  AND  HATCH- 
ING EGGS  from  our  own 
large,  vigorous  stock,  care- 
fully Hoganlzed  and  bred  for 
heavy  egg  production.  Barred 
Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
14c;  week-old  chix.  16c;  2 
weeks  old,  20c;  Leghorns,  12c,  14c,  18c;  eggs, 
$1.50  for  16;  $6  tor  100.  Downey  Hatchery, 
Downey,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS— Leading  varieties.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  and  full  count; 
strong,  vigorous  chicks  from  the  finest 
flocks  of  free  range  stock  In  this  country. 
1918  Price  List  and  Instructions  on  care  of 
baby  chicks.  If  you  mention  this  paper. 
Lasher's  Hatchery,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

ANCONALAND — Anconas  pay  with  high- 
priced  feed.  Get  pure  bred  stock  and 
start  right.  Baby  chicks  hatched  on  ranch 
from  eggs  own  heavy-laying  hens,  $15  per 
100.  Hatchings  eggs,  $6  per  100.  Eggs 
from  best  pens,  $2  per  16.  W.  J.  Stone, 
341   North  Brand  Blvd.,  Glendale,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — We  guarantee  full  count  of 
live  chicks  that  will  please  you.  We  hatch 
from  heavy  layers  selected  by  the  Hogan 
system.  Thoroughbred  White  Leghorns  ex- 
clusively. Reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
price  list  and  book  your  order  early.  White 
Leghorn  Hatchery  Co.,  Pomona,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS— Not  too  late 
to  order  now  tor  March  and  April  hatches, 
but  don't  delay.  For  best  utility  stock,  the 
kind  noted  tor  their  superior  egg-laying 
qualities,  from  Carl  Stange,  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery,  1408  Silver  Ave.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  my  carefully  selected 
thoroughbred  flock  of  S.  O.  White  Leg- 
horns, $12.00  per  100,  $110.00  per  1000,  only 
eggs  from  mr  own  fully  matured  hens  used 
in  my  Incubators.  Correspondence  solicited. 
J.  R.  Helnrlch  Poultry  Yards,  Arroyo 
Grande,  California. 

HATCHING  EGGS— Black  Cochin,  Bantam, 
Black  Jap  Games,  Silver,  Golden  and 
Ringneck  Pheasants.  Prices  right,  quality 
considered.  C.  A.  POTTS,  1218  106th  ave., 
Oakland,  Cal.     Stock  for  sale  reasonable. 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY— Can  ship  day 
old  chicks  to  points  reached  in  three 
days.  Why  not  have  the  best?  We  chal- 
lenge the  hen.  Free  circular.  L.  W.  Clark, 
Petaluma,  Calif 

BLUE  ANDALUSIAN,  Blue  Orpington  and 
Sheppard's  Ancona  eggs.    Write  for  cir- 
cular.    J.    R.    Huddleston,    342  Edgeware 
Road.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

CHIX — Buff,    Brown    and    White  Leghorns 
(Barron      Strain),      Anconas,  Minorcas, 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Orpingtons  and  Silver 
Camplnes.    Enoch  Crews,  Seabrlght,  Cal. 

"EASTMAN'S    Bred  -  to  -  Lay"  Hoganlzed, 
trapnested      Barred      Plymouth  Rocks. 
APRIL  CHICKS.    Egga.    Falrmead  Poultry 
Farm,  Falrmead.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)— Shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.     No  weak 
ones    charged    for,     Schellville  Hatchery. 
Schellvllle,  Cal. 

FAMOUS    FERRIS   WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Standards   of   quality.     Guaranteed  eggs 
and    chicks   at   let-live   prices.  Hanscom, 
Escondido,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  chicks  and  eggs;  best 
strains,    low    prices,    large    plant.  Free 
catalogue  and  price  list.     Newton  Poultry 
Farm,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS.    White  Leghorn  and  R.  I. 

Reds.  Hatches  every  week.  Any  quantity. 
Only  first-class  chicks  sent.  Write  tor  prices. 
E.  W.  Ohien,  Campbell,  Cal. 

BLUE   RIBBON   White   Wyandottes,  cock- 
erels, pullets,  eggs  for  hatching.     R.  W. 
StawetakI,  Route  B,  Box  241,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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BABY  CHICKS- 
BABY  DUCKS- 
BABY  GEESE — 
BABY  TURKEYS— 
All  popular  Tarieties. 

Our  chicks  are  supplied 
by  experienced  batchers 
and  reliable  breeders.  A  dependable  supply  of  the 
very  best.     We  ahip  everywhere. 

Specialists  in  high-class  poultry,  pigeons,  bantams, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys.  Guineas,  pheasants,  peafowl, 
rabbits,  dogs,  cats,  Guinea  pigs,  canaries  parrots 
and  pets  of  all  kinds.  Our  facilities  and  experience 
enable  us  to  supply  most  any  requirement.  Corre- 
spond'ence  Invited. 

We  buy,  sell  and  exchange. 
EVEKYTHING  IN  HAIR,  FUR  AND  FEATHERS. 
FANCIEBS'  EXCHANGE, 
640  South  Mahl  St. 


New  breed  on  the  Pa- 
cific   Coast.    Very  tine 
line  of  strong  egg  pro- 
ducers.   Line-bred,  very 
vigorous,  mature  early; 
fine    winter    layers.  Catalog 
and  mating  list  free.  Hatch- 
ing eggs,  $2  for  15,  $8  fOT  100. 
Prices   on   trios   and   pens  on 
request.     Pine    Grove  Ranch, 
Route  1,  Redondo  Beach,  Cal. 

SPRING  CHICKS— We  are  booking  orders 
now.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns;  only  selected 
and  fully  matured  stock  that  Is  bred  to  lay 
used  In  the  breeding  pens,  which  assures 
strong  and  vigorous  chicks;  $12.60  per  100; 
$110  per  1000.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter, 
Cal.,  Route  A. 

GAPE  CURE  AND  WHITE  DIARRHOEA 
CURE — National  Gape  Cure  Company 
manufactures  and  sells  nothing  but  Gape 
Cure  and  White  Diarrhoea  Cure.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. 25  cents  each.  Liberal  terms  to 
agents.  Send  for  literature.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Hardin,  Mgr.,  Brandenburg,  Ky. 

ANCONALAND — Anconas  pay  with  high- 
priced  feed.  High-scoring,  pure-bred  An- 
cona cockerels  tor  sale.  Booking  orders 
tor  baby  chicks,  hatched  on  ranch.  Order 
now  and  get  them  when  you  want  them. 
Eggs  tor  hatching.  Prices  reasonable.  W. 
J.  Stone,  341  N.  Branch  Blvd.,  Glendale,  Cal. 

HUDSON'S   WHITE   LEGHORNS  averaged 
202   eggs   In   Oregon  Agricultural  College 
contest.     We  use  trapnests.     Fifteen  eggs, 
$2.     Circular.     Hudson   Ranch,  Escondido, 


^  TURKEYS 

GOLD  NUGGET  STRAIN  GIANT  BRONZE 
TURKEYS  again  prove  their  superiority  by 
winning  at  three  great  shows.  California 
State  Fair,  1917;  Texas  State  Fair,  1917;  Los 
Angeles,  January,  1918.  Gold  Special  Sweep- 
stakes at  all  three  shows.  Each  Judge  pro- 
nounced them  the  best  In  the  show,  all 
breeds  competing. 

The  first  prize  torn  at  Madison  Square,  N. 
Y.,  1916,  and  at  the  great  Chicago  Show, 
1917,  Is  at  head  of  one  of  my  flocks  this 
year.  Highest  honors  at  America's  two 
greatest  shows. 

Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically 
the  same  cost  as  small  ones.  My  toms  will 
give  you  an  Increased  weight  ot  five  pounds 
the  first  year.  Either  stock  or  eggs  will  give 
you  vitality,  size  and  beauty.  Address  all 
communications  to  J.  Will  Blackman,  607 
East  Third  St.,  Lo«  Angeles,  Cal. 

WHITE  HOLLAND,  BOURBON  RED  — 
Choice  stock  for  sale;  eggs  50  cents,  $6 
per  dozen.  Bronze  turkey  eggs,  35  cents. 
Turkeys  In  separate  wire-covered  yards. 
Range  separately  dally.  Eggs,  parcel  post 
prepaid.  Mrs.  B.  Hocking,  Guastl,  Cal. 
Winner  ot  firsts  and  champions.  World's 
Fair,  San  Francisco. 

BRONZE,  BLACK,  NARRAGANSETT, 
White,  Slate,  Bourbon  Red  and  Buft 
breeding  turkeys.  From  the  finest  flocks  In 
America.  Prize  winners  at  the  leading 
shows.  Special  prices  until  Dec.  1.  Any 
sized  orders  filled.  Write  Immediately  for 
prices.   P.  A.  Clark,  Freeport,  Ohio. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— Winners  Pan- 
ama-Pacific, California  and  Arizona  State 
Fairs.  Los  Angeles.  Settings,  small  incu- 
bator lots;  poults,  mating  list.  The  Ferris 
Ranch,  Route  2,  Box  A,  Pomona,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Bronze  turkey  eggs,   15  cents 
each;    25    cents   extra   per   setting  when 
packed    for   shipping.     Mrs.    J.    B.  Wener, 
Moneta,  Cal. 


DUCKS 


200  EGG  STRAIN  Pure  White  Indian  Run- 
ner Ducks.  I  am  now  taking  orders  for 
eggs  tor  hatching  for  Immediate  delivery. 
No  baby  ducks  or  old  stock  tor  sale.  Prices 
$2  per  12  eggs;  $3.50  per  26  eggs;  $6.50  per 
60  eggs.    F.  W.  McCauley.  El  Pcfrtal,  Cal. 

DUCK   EGGS  FOR  HATCHING,   from  pure 
white  Muscovies  and   from   black  Musco- 
vies;   10   cents   each.     Ducklings   to  order. 
H.  P.  Both,  Route  1,  Box  238,  Oakland,  Cal. 

INCUBATORS,  Poultry  Supplies 


Reod's  Poultry  Paste 

For  body  lice,  scaly  leg,  head  lice,  etc. 
One  application  guaranteed  to  keep  lice  oft 
birds  for  six  months  or  money  refunded.  No 
waste.  Easy  to  apply.  At  your  dealers,  25 
and  50  cents,  or  mailed  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  price.    D.  A.  Reld,  Huntington  Park,  Cal. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE— Continued 


RABBITS  AND  P^p_^QNS 

•SCIKNTIIIC    I'I'H  FARMING." 

A  pronmble.  spttrc-tlme  busincsi, 
good  for  Jir.'io  per  year  and  more. 

RAI.SK  .'<TOCK  FOR  US— We 
buy  all  you  raise.  We  pay  you 
the  hlKlie^t  market  prices  and  fur- 
nish perfect  Breeding  stock.  OO 
INTO  BUSINESS  FOR  YOUR- 
S£:L.F.  Our  booklet  and  detail* 
mailed  for  10  cents. 

Dept.  X. 
I-OS   ANGELES   FUR  FARM, 
r   E   Sherman         J.  M.  Sherman 
1!669  N.  Grirrin  Ave., 
 Los   Angeles,  California. 

CALDWELL'S  RELIABLE  RABBIT  REM- 
EDIES, sold  under  a  guarantee  to  CURB 
or  money  refunded.  Caldwell's  Snuffle  Rem- 
edy, 76c:  Cnldwcll's  Ear  Canker  Remedy, 
35c;  Caldwells  Slobher  Remedy.  35c;  Cald- 
well's Rablilt  Tonic.  65c.  Free  list  of  other 
remedies  and  supplies.  Caldwell's  Rabbit 
Farm,   26;;6   San   Fernando  Blvd.,   Los  An- 

geles.  

YOUR  SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY!  "THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  RABBIT 
GUIDE,  "  by  E.  A.  Samuelaon,  a  rabbit 
breeder  for  12  years.  Mo.st  certainly  does 
supply  the  practical  Information  you  need. 
Finely  Illustrated.  SATISFIES.  Price,  60c. 
Free  circular.  Sanford's  Rabbit  Farm,  3732 
Midvale,  Oakland,  Cal. 

SELL  US  YOUR  NEW  ZEALAND  RABBITS 

—  We  are  In  the  market  at  all  times  for 
healthy,  utility  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  weigh- 
ing 6  pounds  or  more,  and  pay  as  high  hs 
t(  each  for  them.  Send  for  buying  price 
list.    Gllmore  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa  Barbara, 

Cal.  

LOOK!      "THE     TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

RABBIT  GUIDE"  by  E.  A.  Samuelson,  a 
rabbit  breeder  for  12  years,  supplies  the 
practical  Information  you  need.  Finely  Illus- 
trated. Satisfies.  Price  60c.  Free  circular. 
Sanford's  Rabbit  Farm,  373'.i  Midvale  ave., 

(Oakland.  Cal.  , 

BELGIAN  CARNEAUX  PIGEONS— Greatest 

squab  producers  known.  Order  a  few  pairs 
and  raise  your  own  meat;  J2.00  per  mated 
pair,  any  quantity.  All  birds  dinible  number 
color  banded.  Prompt  shipments.  PURS- 
BELL  O'NEAL,  R.   F.   D.   2,   Box  800,  San 

Gabriel,  Cal.  

IF  YOU   WANT   TO   RAISE   RABBITS,  you 

need  "The  Western  Rabbit  Book,"  a  guide 
to  success.  "Kosselle,"  the  Australian  Jelly 
plant,  annual,  seeds  25  cents  per  packet. 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Rlchey,  616  North  Benton  Way, 

lx>B  Angeles.  Cal.  

RAISE   RABBITS,   but   build  sanitary  and 

easy-to-clean  houses;  blue  print  and  ma- 
terial list  of  a  six-compartment  house  for 
Jl.     D.  H.  C,  313  Templeton  ave.,  Sta.  L, 

.^an   Francisco,  Cal.  . 

RABBITS — I   have  a  few  nice,  young  New 

Zealand  and  Flemish  does  for  sale  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Rabbits  pay  good  proDta. 
Get  your  stock  now.    C.  H.  STEERE,  Palo 

Alto,  Cal.    I  buy  rabbit  skins.  

ARMSTRONG'S      NEW      ZEALAND  RED 

RABBITS.  Improve  your  stock  with  a 
good,  healthy  buck;  prices  right.  Arm- 
strong's  Rabbit  Yards,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

MONEY  IN  RABBITS.  Raise  rabbits  for  us. 

Will  pay  |i;  per  pair.  Send  stamp  for 
reply.    H.   E.  Gibson  Co..  Arcadia, _(^al^^^_^ 

BIRDS,  DOGS,  PETS 

 BIRDLAND  

For  birds  go  to  BIrdland,  where  you  will 
find  the  choicest  and  largest  collection  of 
pets  of  all  kinds  In  nie  country,  such  aa 
warbling  canaries,  beautiful  fancy  canaries 
and  the  Bell- Note  Rollers,  the  grand  song- 
sters. Aviary  birds  of  a  great  variety  from 
everywhere;  also  ornamental  land  and  wa- 
ter fowl,  monkeys  and  other  pets.  Gold 
and  fancy  fish,  globes,  aquariums,  bird  and 
animal  cages;  large  stock  and  endless  vari- 
ety to  select  from.  Food,  remedies,  seeds 
and  all  otther  accessories. 

Talking  Parrots 

We  have  them — not  Just  one  or  two  birds, 
but  a  number  of  each  and  every  kind  in 
the  market.  Call  and  see  them  and  let  us 
tell  you  about  them. 

Dogs 

Our  dog  department  at  216  Mercantile 
place  offers  a  nice  lot  of  puppies  of  all 
kinds;  also  a  full  line  of  kennel  supplies 
and  all  the  standard  foods  and  remedies. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

L.    M.  GRIDER, 
1301  Central  Ave.  and  216  Mercantile  Place, 

POULTRY  REMEDIES 


LIVESTOCK— Chester  Whites 

THE  BILLIKEN  BRAND  OF  CHESTER 
WHITES.  The  Illlli  output  of  swine  will 
be  very  small.  There  never  was  a  time  In 
the  history  of  the  swine  industry  when  the 
future  CAitlook  was  aa  encouraging  as  It  la 
at  present.  Get  into  the  busine.ns  and  get  In 
right.  Get  started  with  this  mellow,  easy 
feeding  type.  I  am  offering  for  immediate 
delivery  a  few  young  sows  bred  to  farrow  In 
May,  their  second  litters;  some  nice  spring 
gilts  bred  to  farrow  In  June.  Fall  pigs — both 
sexes.  Write  for  bo^rklct  ana  prices.  C.  B. 
Cunningham.  Mills,  Sacramento  County,  Cal. 

LIVESTOCK— Poland  Chinas 

BERNSTEIN'.S  UKUI  CTION  SALE  of  regis- 
tered Poland  Cliliiim,  Ilanford,  April  17. 
Sixty  head  will  be  sold,  consisting  of  t  herd 
boars,  18  bred  sows  and  gilts,  6  fall  boars 
and  32  fall  gilts.  Bernstein's  Ranch,  F.  E. 
Newton,  Secretary,  Hanford,  Kings  County, 
Cal.  

BIO  TYPE  POLA.NDS  AT  VAN  NUYS— 
We  have  20  brood  sows  for  this  year's 
pig  crop.  Weaning  pigs  and  gilts  always 
on  hand,  with  the  Big  Type  boar  Orange 
Blossom  and  four  trthers  In  service.  Write 
for  description  and  prices.  Wm.  O.  Lauesen, 
Van  Nuys,  Cal.  ^ 

POLAND  CHINAS  from  Bernstein's  Ranch. 

A  number  of  good,  easy-feeding  sows  will 
be  ready  for  shipment  soon.  W.  Bernstein, 
Prop  ,  Hanford,  Kings  County,  Cal.  

REGISTERED    Poland-China   swine,  wean- 
ling pigs  of  both  sexes.   J.  H.  Cook,  Para- 
dlse.  Cai.  

HEWITT  S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS— 
Bred   sows  and  gilts.    Hewitt  &  Hewitt, 
Dixon,  Cal. 


DORAN'S  GAPE  REMEDY— Guaranteed  to 
cure  or  money  back,  25c  postpaid.  Liter- 
ature free.    Agents  wanted.    Box  117,  Bran- 
denburg^ICy^^  

BIRDS,  DOGS,  PETS 

SUNSET  Glow  Collie  Kennels  pups  for  sale. 
G.   R.   Sears,  Creswell.  Ore. 


AUGUSTA  STONE,   M.  D., 
Physician  and  Surgeon, 
634  SECURITY  BLDG., 
Cor    6th  and  Spring  Ste.,  Ix)s  Angeles.  Cal. 
Phones— Main    6396,   Wilshlre  891. 
Can  accommodate  a  few  patients  In  her 

private  home. 
Office  hours,  10  to  6,  except  Saturdays, 
and  Sundays  by  appolntmentoi^^ 


MUSIC — Musical  Instruments 


SEND  FOR  popular  song,  "California,  Queen 
of  the  States,"   16  cents.     Z.  T.  Spencer, 
Monterey.  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Berkshires 

WE  ARE  OFFERING  a  few  tried  brood 
sows,  bred  to  a  700- lb.  son  of  Laurel 
Champion.  If  you  want  real  producers, 
write  us  for  prices  and  description.  Im- 
perial Stock  Farm,  MorKnn  Hill.  Cal. 

LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jerseys 

Dl'ROC-JERSEY     HOGS      of  guaranteed 
breeding.  Pigs.  »15  up;  sired  by  State  Fair 
prize  winner.    H.   E.   Boudler,  Napa. 

LIVESTOCK— Guernseys 


LIVESTOCK 


RAISING   CALVES  WITHOUT   MILK  with 
HIatchford's  Calf  Meal.    Write  for  partic- 
ulars to  Coulson  Co.,   Petaluma,  Cal. 


I 


LUMBER— Building  Material 


AUTO  TIRES 


TIRES — TIRli.S— TIRES — Buy  ilres  nmr,  new 
or  used,  any  size,  and  save  50  to  76  per 

cent.     Used,  nut  abused. 

30x1   $3.00  up 

30x3  M    <'00  up 

32xm    «  00  up 

31x4    6.00  up 

32x4    7.00  up 

33x4    7.00  up 

34x4    7.00  up 

36x4    8.00  up 

32x4  K    8.00  up 

33x4  >4    8.00  up 

34x4  <ii   S.OO  up 

35x4  V4   *  00  up 

36x4  H    9.00  up 

37x414    "P 

35x5    9.00  up 

36x5    *  09  up 

37x6    9.00  up 

.New  factory  seconds,  guaranteed.  Specials 

— 30x3   Goodyear,   Savage,   Firestone,  plain. 

18  26.     30x3',4    .Non-skid     Key«tonc,     110. 50. 

30x3H    p-lrestone   Non-skid,    113.25.  32l3ii 

McGraw   Non-skid,    J14.60.      33x4  McGraw 

Non-Bkid,   »17.76.     All  (rther  sizes,  new  or 

used,  steady  on  hand.    Goods  shipped  C.  O. 

D.  anywhere.     Mention  in  your  order  Q.  D. 

Clincher  or  straight  slie. 

.NEW-WAY  TIRE  CO., 

620  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BARGAIN  CLEARANCE  BALE — New  cord 
and  fabric  tires,  all  makes,  types  and 
sizes:  regular  stock;  full  factory  guaran- 
teed; also  large  stock  second-hand  tires 
sold  irrespective  of  cost;  rims  and  rim  parts, 
all  makes.  We  can  put  a  new  rubber 
Keaton  non-skid  tread  on  your  worn  tire 
and  thereby  add  thousands  "f  miles  of 
Birvlce  to  same.  Expert  vulcanizing  and 
repair  work  on  tires  and  tubes.  Service 
department  free.  Keaton  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co  ,  636  Van  Ness  avenue.  San  Francisco. 
Cal.  Phone  Prospect  324.  Oakland,  2811 
Broadway.    Phone  Lakeside  126. 


AUTO  ACCESSORIES.  SUPPLIES 


FOU  SALE — r.c'glstered  Guernsey  bull  calves. 

Prices  and  terms  very  reasonable.  Elmdale 
Guernsey  Farm,  P.  J.  Welsel.  Santa  Fe 
Springs.  Cal. 

LIVESTOCK— Sheep,  Milch  Goats. 

SHEEP   FOR  SALE — About    1000    head  of 
black  face  and  Merino  ewes.    A  good  buy. 
Address  John  O.  Mee,  St.  Helena,  Cal.  

TOGGENBURG  GOATS — Edwin  Pritchett. 
Mojave,  Cal.     Enclose  stamp.   


Direct  From  Fftory   SaTe  Ml<1dleraan'»  Profit. 
N')NK  IIKTTER  MADE 
1  ply,  »1.10:  2  ply,  »1.8»;  8  ply,  $175 

r,r  Roll. 

ANOEI.T'S   ROOKING    AND   PAPER  CO. 
riionen:  Hro«(lw«T  S401— F1361. 
768  8.  San  Pedro  St  Loi  Anteles,  Cil 

DIABETIC  AND  GALL  STONE  8UFFER- 
ERS'  You  owe  to  yourselves  an  investi- 
gation of  our  newly  discovered  medicines 
Visit  our  patients  and  learn  from  them  what 
we  can  do  for  you.  No  starvation  diet  or 
operations.  Write  for  booklet.  The  Wal- 
ters Sanatorium,  1525  Sutter  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BUILDER— All 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  material; 
doors  windows,  lumber,  shingles,  corrugated 
Iron,  cement  trays  at  the  lowest  prices;  send 
list  and  get  estimate;  country  orders  and 
carload  lots  a  specialty.  H.  McKevitt  4  Son, 
Wreckers,  1849  Mission  et.,  near  14th,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  

BUILDERS  SAVE  LUMBER  MONEY— New 
lumber,  110;  flooring,  118;  rustic.  »1S. 
Complete  mill  and  lumber  lists  figured;  de- 
livered anywhere.  Swift  &  Co.,  Mission  and 
10th  sts.,  San  Francisco.  

READY-CUT  GARAGES— We  are  now  ready 
to  ship  our  garages,  ready  cut.  Send  for 
our  free  catalogue,  showing  cuts  and  prices. 
Woodhead  Lumber  Co.,  5800  South  Main,  Los 
Angeles.    Phones:  South  60,  Home  28622. 

SAVE  MONEY  buying  new  lumber  and  mill- 
work.   Lists  figured  delivered  anywhere. 
Mall  itemized  lists  to  Swift  &  Co.,  1332  Mis- 
sion St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CO.NSTIPATION  cured  without  drugs:  new- 
book,  price  5c.    Liberty  Company,  Station 
D,  Box  4007,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

CHIROPRACTIC  COLLEGES 

BE  A  CHIROPRACTIC  DOCTOR— 7000  now 
practicing;  new  method  of  curing  and 
preventing  diseases.  Catalogue  free.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Gale,  President,  Los  Angeles  Col- 
lege of  Chiropractic,  931  South  Hill  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


We  repair  any  style  or  make.  Fully 
equipped  machine  shop  to  repair  or  con- 
struct anything  mechantcal  or  electrical. 
Just  send  It  to 


6<i6  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


YOUR  FORD  WILL  USE  HALF  COAL  OIL 
OR  ALL  DISTILLATE  If  you  use  our  191S 
carburetor;  34  miles  per  gallon  guaranteed. 
One-third  more  power.  Use  cheapest  gaso- 
line or  one-half  kerosene.  Quickly  starts 
cold  motor  even  at  zero  and  moves  right  off 
with  full  power.  No  spitting  or  popping. 
Slow  speed  on  high.  Fits  exactly.  Attach 
It  yourself.  30  off  list  where  no  agent.  Bh; 
profits  selling  our  goods.  We  nt  all  motors. 
Write  for  30-day  trial  offer  and  money- 
back  guarantee.  The  Alr-Frictlon  Car- 
buretor Company,  325  Madison  St.,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  

INVESTIGATE  our  New  Perfected  Bed  for 
Fords.    15.50.      It's   inside,    weighs    6  lbs. 
Auto-Sleeper  Co.,  927L,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


AUTO  TRAILERS 


AUTO  WRECKERS 

-     1450  Cenual  Ara,  hot  Anisln 


AUTO  STORAGE  BATTERIES 


WHY  NOT  BUY  the  best  storage  battery, 
especially  If  the  price  is  lower?  "TITAN  " 
General  Lead  Batteries  at  the  Olive  Street 
Electrical  Co.,  910  S.  Olive  St.,  Los  Angeles 
Cal.    Call  or  write. 


AUTOMOBILES.  MOTORCYCLES 

MERCER   AND  JORDAN   MOTOR  CABS— 
New  and  used,  all  models.    C.  D.  Rand  & 
Co..  distributors,   1519  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

'agricuxtwal'Imple^ 

IMPLEMENTS    AND    RANCH  SUPPLIES, 
SAMPLES  and  slightly  used.  Four  floors. 
Large  stock.    Liberal   credit.     Save   60  per 
cent  on  some.     No  branches. 

ARNOTT  &  COMPANY,  INC., 
The  Yellow  Front.    Established  189S. 
112-118  South  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

^  ^ 

SEVERAL    NHTW    AND    SLIGHTLY  USED 
ENQI.NBS.    ARNOTT  4  CO.,  Implements, 
112  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE 

WHY  ALLOW  .NOXIOUS  WEEDS 
A.ND  GRASS  TO  GROW? 


kil=Weed 

Will  Eradicate  Them 

Conserve  the  Plant  Fcrod  They  Use 

Oce  Gallon  Trial  Order  $2M 

kiUWeed  Company 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Do  You  li  a 
Today? 

If  lo.  keep  ro-'l'  Vm 
lbs  Imperial  sell  i '.ii- 
loi  Iron.  Mik  -  lu 
own      gis.  gi'i.tntMl 

from  ken-ri.  Tin 
cbespett  I  m 

made.  4 
Sales  Ci, 

1316  Ui  .  t.  tlil 
St  ,  I.09  Ai,<elu.  Cal 
Ocmonitratlon  rmm. 
743  S.  Lot  AsHlM  tt. 


A.  LEVIN,  successor  to  Kelly  Machinery 
Co.  All  kinda  and  sizes  of  Pipe,  Englnaa, 
Boilers,  Pulleys,  Shafting,  etc.  Good  MC- 
ond-hand  Wire  Rope,  Manila  Rope  and 
Barb    Wire.      624    Mission    Road,    Los  An- 

geles.  

THOROUGHBRED  dogs,  cau.  singlnK 
aries   for  sale.     Prize  dogs  and   e  i 
stud.    Prices  reasonable.    Sanitary  B'.<  i 
Kennels,  4028  Grove  sL,  Piedmont  76u2, 

land.  Cal.  

YOUR  25-WORD  ADVFRTISKMENT  ln» 

ed  in  live  ctTuntry  '.■ 
farmers,  ten  weeks  f  ■  ds, 

per  issue.    \ic  per 

Advertising  Service.  '.     ,    ii  i   -  'U. 

SPLIT    REDWOOD  POSTS 
Any  size,  any  quantity.  Write  for  pricea.  j 

W.    E.    Whitmore.   i'loverdale.  L'al. 

i[nsCElXANEOUS^^^^^^\^^ 


plr- 

once  .  'W 

raupberries  and  fruils.  uicry  kind,  w.Jnuta, 
peanuts,  buckwheat,  beans  every  klnil.  r>e, 
rice  and  flmir  and  nil  grains.    Submit  w  iial 

you   hav.   i  np   for   return  answer. 

GIVE  US  )  I.Y.    Ernest  R.  Fair  Co.. 

Buyers'    ■  es  617  and  519  Grant 

IJIdg.,  Loi  Cal.     Established  1»M; 

references  Jiauged. 


LET  MB  DESIG.N  YOUR  BUILDINOB— 
Practical  plans  and  specifications  for  r«»- 
idence  or  any  farm  building,  together  with 
guaranteed  list  of  material  furnished.  In 
short  time.  Tell  me  your  needs.  Coloman 
Race,    architectural    engineer,    134  Bartlett 

St.,  S,Tn  Francisco.  

OLD  FALSE  TEETH  WA.VTED.  The  older 
the   better.    We  pay   up   to   120   per  set 
Cash  sent  by  return  mall.    Mail  to  O.  Ran- 
dolph^HearstJJM^ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


EVERYBODY  sliould  read  The  Great  Ex- 
change story:  mail  '  •  il  estate.  In- 
vestment and  genei  ■  >n  weckl* 
contains  20  to  40  pnu  ■.unities:  ol 
fers.  plans,  secrets,  i.  -  :  '  ash  l'u\ 
etc.,  that  will  put  you  on  ilie  road  tc 
money  making.  Your  name  printed  i 
opportunity  directory  and  a  special  2  ni' 
subscription  f^ir  25c.  Ad  rates  3c  per  1 
for  four  Insertions.  Thousand  of  « 
wires"  to  read  your  ad.  Addres."  i  s 
World's  Mirror.   Beaumont.  Texas. 

Eastman  Ko 
Gi7en  Free 

Fur  selling  30  envel  pes 
American  Flag  stickers 
at  10  cents  each.  Take 
back  all  unsold  goods. 
Send  no  money.  Write 
today  to  The  Hoys  &  Girls  Friend,  Box  661, 

San  Bern.-irdlno,  Cal.  

HOROSC'iPEa  scientltlcally  written.  Vour 
marriage,  best  tiusiness,  probable  health 
shown.  Write  for  terms,  giving  time  of 
writing.  Robt.  R.  Hill.  I'lSS  Sutter  St  .  San 
F>anrlHCo^__^  ^^^^ 

FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 

Auto  Starters  and  Generators. 
Relay  Cutouts  and  Magnetos. 

We  repair  any  style  or  maka.  MlT 
equipped   machine  ahop  to  repair  or  cod- 

Rtruct  anything  mechanical  or  electrical. 
Juat  send  It  to 

M.  C.  BAKER  &  SONp  IeCo 

686  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

U.    S.    LAND   CLEARING   OUTFITS:  pulls 
your  stumps,  plies  them  for  burning,  levels 
the  land.    Can  also  be  used  for  many  i  th.-r 
purposes  around  the  farm.  Send  for  bvM  klrt 

U.  S.   Iron  Works,  Seattle.  Wash.  

WE  buy  and  sell  machinery  of  all  kin. Is  In- 
cluding motors,  generators,   pumpi"  trie- 
tors,  other  farm  equipment;  writ,-  '  - 
M.  C.  Baker  ft  Son.,  686  Mlssio- 

FOR  SALE — Bull  tractors  on  tin 

Will  exchange  for  good  dairy  > 
Weisel  A  Co.,  Anaheim,  Cal. 


i 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

When  it  conies  to  downright  depend- 
ablllty»  for  day-ln-and-day-out  service, 
AmerJcan  Pumps  are  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves.   They  DO  THE  WORK! 


Combination 
Elbow  and 
Check  Valve 

Practically  elimi- 
nates priming.  Order 
it  with  the  Ameri- 
can Pump,  or  can  be 
supplied  for  the 
pump  you  now  have. 


Write  for  Catalog  of  Centrifugal  Pumps 

If  your  water  prcblems  can  be  solved  with  any  pump,  they  can  be  solved  with  an 
American.  These  pumps  are  tleslgncd  to  meet  every  possible  condition.  They  get 
the  MOST  water  at  the  LEAST  cost  and  with  the  LEAST  TROUBLE.  Put  yorur 
irrigation  problems  up  to  irrigation  experts.  Also  write  for  our  Catalogs  of  Motors, 
Gas  Engines  and  Oil  Engines. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  and  SUPPLY  CO. 

69  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco.  425  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


YOUNG  NAN 


lUUPTOYOUTOMAKEYOUWELF 
BUILD  YOUR  FUTURE  SUCCESS 


L 


The  (limand  of  this  age  9  mechanical  skill.  Perfect  yourself  now  for  that  big  pay  which 
dernnnd  nmkcs  ijossible.  TiCarn  TractioncerlnR.  Antoniobiliiig.  Repairing.  Ignition.  Self- 
starters.  Acetylene  Welding,  Vulcanizing.  Machinist  Tradi  In  Western  America's  Oldest. 
Largest  and  A.ost  Rellahle  Mechanical  Trade  School.  {Est  1905.)  (Over  5000  graduates.) 
Write  today  for  big  64'Page  Catalog  which  may  moan  n.ucll  to  you. 

NATIO.NAI    AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL,  Flgue  loa  at  ElghLn  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


'^Lock  Seamecl  anci  Soldered 

There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  surface  pipe.  This  is  appreciated 
most  by  the  man  whahas  wasted  time  and  money  on  inferior  makes.  If 
you  want  absolutely  the  strongest  and  best  surface  pipe  you  can  buy,  select 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

It  has  many  distinctive  important  advantages  you  can't  afford  to  overlook. 

The  Madewell  Long  Lock  Scam  is  made  doubly  sure  and  strong  by  soldering  the  entire  lenetb.  A 
better  seam  can't  be  made.  The  Madewell  Lock  Seam  Sleeve— used  in  Madewell  pipe  only — is 
decidedly  stronger  and  smoother  than  the  old  fashioned  lap  and  riveted  seam  used  ig  other  pipe.  Tbit 
feature  alone  puts  Madewell  Pipe  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet— which  tells  just  how  Madewell  Pipe  is  consuucted 


Robinson  Hardware  Co. 


Box  o 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


o  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade  you  should  easily  find 
buyer  by  running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market 
ige — only  3c  per  word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  in  our  office 
f  the  23rd  of  the  month.  Address  Orchard  and  Farm,  Exam- 
er  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

That  Really  Protect 

Fitted  with  Galvanized  Wire  Ties  that  go  all  the  way 
around  the  tree. 


PRICES  PER  THOUSAND 

Seven  inches  wide. 


10  inches  long.  .  .$9.00 
12  inches  long.  .  .  9.50 
14  inches  long.  .  .10.50 
16  inches  long.  .  .11.50 


18  inches  long. 
20  inches  long . 
24  inches  long. 
30  inches  long. 


,$12.50 
.  15.00 
.  17.50 
.  20.00 


See  your  Nurseryman  or  write  us  for 
Discounts  and  Free  Samples. 


ANGELO  &  SON, 

Dealers — Write  us  today  for  our  Sales  Proposition 


Mason  &  Bay  Sts., 
San  Francisco. 


Efficiency 


The  efficiency  of  the  modern  big  guns  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  materials  used  and  the  pre- 
cision of  manufacture.  The  same  care  in  the 
choice  of  materials,  the  same  precision  in  con- 
struction, make  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  the 
most  dependable,  most  efficient  tractor. 
Many  parts  of  this  tractor  are  not  permitted 
to  vary  the  fraction  of  a  hair's  breadth  from 
fixed  standards.  All  materials  are  selected  es- 
pecially for  the  work  they  are  to  do.  The  re- 
sult is  power,  endurance,  economy.  Let  us 
'  send  you  complete  information  about 
the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 


SEEDS 


Alfalfa,  Sudan 

Potatoes 
Mangel,  Corn 

And  a  General  Stock  of  All  Standard  Varieties  of  Field  and 

Garden  Seeds 
Prices,  Samples  and  Catalog  on  Request 

VALLEY   SEED  CO. 

504-506  Jay  Street,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

WE    PAY   THE  FREIGHT 


A  Typical 


California  Bungalow  for  Only  $1134 

It'a  a  "NATIONALi,"  which       assurance  that  It  l«  a 
practical   home.   Adapted  to  CaUfomla  conditions  and 
tendencies.   It  embodies  many  original   features.  Price 
Includes  lumber,   lath,  shlnRles.   doors,   windows,  nails, 
paint,  tin  work,  hardware,  building  paper,  plana 
and  specifications.  You  pay  In  full  when  satis- 
fled. 

Our  New  1918  Plan  Book 

Is  now  ready  for  distribution.  It  gives  particu- 
lars of  the  above  and  many  other  types  of 
"NATIONAL"  homes.  WRITE  TODAY.  EN- 
CLOSING 6c  FOR  POSTAGE. 

National  Home  Building  Co. 

121  Citizens'  Bank  BIdg., 
PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


HrNDREDS  of 
WADE  (iaM>- 
Hne  Vrag  Hawn 
are  m  a  k  1  nfc  llKht 
work  of  sawlriK  loicit 
Into  short  leoKtliH 
for  farmerH  all  over  the  Went. 
It  Ifi  the  moHt  popiihir  farm 
niuchine  that  ban  ever  been 
put  on  the  market,  berautte  It 
Ih  a  Mg  time,  labor  und 
money-saver.  The  Initial  and 
upkeep  eoHtM  are  almost  noth- 
Ins:  when  compared  to  the  Im- 
menHe  savloKs  It  makes  for 
you  In  a  single  season. 


The  New  1918  Model  of 
the  WADE  DRAG  SAW 
IS  NOW  READY 


Ai;  1818  Model  Wade  Drag 
Saws  are  to  be  equipped 
with  our  new  Improved  4 
H.  P.  ENGINE— we  have 
INCREASED  the  IIOKNE 
POWEK  of  the  engln.: 
MITHOUT  INCKEAHINli 
THE  COST.  This  4  H.  P. 
Engine  gives  you  an  abundance 
power  and,  therefore,  a  greater  output 
per  day — be  sure  to  get  a  WADE — at  - 
cept  no  substitutes. 


The  WADE  Is  made  of  the  best  materials  throughout,  and  the  whole  machine  Is  constructed  for 
hard  work  In  the  woods — practically  never  gets  out  of  order,  and  Is  always  ready  for  use.  The  husky 
little  4-H.  P.  engine  used  on  the  Wade  fairly  hums  the  6-foot  saw  through  your  toughest  logs. 

(Larger  saw  blades  on  special  order.)  , 

One  man  can  move  the  WADE  along  the  log, 
while  two  men  can  easily  move  it  from  log  to  log.  It 

weighs  only  285  pounds  complete.  The  WADE  Is  especially  low  in  upkeep 
used— the  tank  holds  2  gallons  (enough  to  cut  16  to  20  cords).  It  is  the 
fastest  way  for  you  to  saw  your  logs. 


Wade's 

Gasoline  Wood  Saw 

(POBTABLE) 

DELIVERED 
^>L\y^    Anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

1918  Model  With  4  H.  P.  Engine 


cost  and  gasoline 
cheapest,  easiest, 


'Van,, 


Does  10  Times  the  Work  of  2  Men! 

Think  of  it!  TEN  TIMES  as  much  as  two  men  can  do!  The  WADE  will 
easily  cut  25  cords  of  wood  in  one  day. 

Can  you  afford  to  pay  for  slow,  expensive  day  labor  when  you  clean  up  with  a 
WADE  the  same  amount  of  work  in  one-tenth  the  time? 

Fuel  and  labor  are  higher  than  ever  before — and  present  condltlong  Indicate  that 
they  will  continue  so  for  a  number  of  years— get  a  WADE  Drag  Saw  and  keep  your 
labor  costs  down  and  sell  your  wood  while  It  Is  high  in  price. 

A  good  many  WADE  Drag  Saw  owners  are  making  good  money  by  helping 
their  neighbors  saw  their  wood. 

Send  today  for  this  interesting  booklet,  "How  Dan  Ross  Saws  Forty  Cords  a 
Day."  Dan  Ross  lives  at  Corbett,  Oregon,  and  has  used  a  WADE  Drag  Saw  ever 
since  they  first  came  out.   You  will  profit  by  reading  his  experience. 

Fill  in  Coupon — Today 


•*<Jtlre,g 


t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 


Portland,  Ore. — 322  Hawthorne  Ave.   Spokane,  Wash. — 910  N.  Howard  St 


May,  1918 


Pacific  Coast  Excited  Over  Pinto  Beans 


5c  Per  Copy 


E  STAB  L.I  SHEQ  £888 


.u .  : ;  rb*,ir„.  co.p.ny     California  Tomatoes-All  on 


For  Country  Road  Hauling 


/^F  ALL  the  motor  trucks  offered  for  farm- 
ers'  use,  the  International  should  be,  and 
we  believe  is,  the  most  satisfactory. 

This  Company  knows  the  country  —  roads,  farms, 
and  all.  Farmers  know  our  standards  or  quality  and  service. 
When  we  ofler  a  motor  truck  for  farmers'  use,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  truck  will  do  the  work  expected  of  it  at  a  cost 
farmers  can  afford. 

The  International  Motor  Truck  is  built  for  carrying  capacity 
loads  on  country  roads.  It  gives  satisfactory  everyday 
service,  the  kind  that  farmers  must  have.  When  an  emer- 
gency comes —  a  tough  piece  of  road,  a  steep  hill,  a  rush  trip, 
a  bad  day  —  the  International  has  the  reserve  power,  speed, 
and  endurance  to  carry  it  through. 

There  are  four  sizes  of  International  Motor  Trucks  — 1,500, 
2,000,  3,000  and  4,000  pounds  capacity,  with  bodies  suitable 
for  every  kind  of  hauling.  Chassis  prices  range  from  S1,4S0 
to  $2,550  cash  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

If  you  know  our  local  dealer,  see  the  truck  in  his  show- 
room. If  not,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  get  full 
information  promptly. 


Internationa]  Harvester  Company  of  America 

yfTp  Billines,  Mont.         Crawford.  Neb.         Denver,  Colo.       Helena,  Mont.  ^(Th  \ 

irrii          Lot  Angelet.  Cal.         Portland.  Ore.         Salt  UJce  City,  Utah  11+1, 

San  Francuco,  Gal.         Spokane.  Wuh.  I 


Rip?  NeveiM 

You  wouldn't  expect  your  Boss  of  the  Road 
Overalls  to  rip.  You  know  better.  The  seams 
are  so  stoutly  stitched  that  they  last  the  life  of 
the  garment. 

Other  features  you've  come  to  like  so  well: 
big,  swinging  pockets — roomy  but  not  baggy; 
hold-fast,  patent  buttons;  reinforced  strain 
points;  extra  full  seat  insuring  comfort  and 
ease ;  wide  cut  legs  so  you  can  pull  'em  on  over 
woolen  pants.  Altogether  the  best-wearing, 
best-fitting  work  garment  you  can  get. 

That's  why  it  is  alitays  economy  to  buy  Boss 
of  the  Road  Overalls — a  Neustadter  product. 


Look  for  the 
Bull  Do^  on 
the  label, 
ts  your  protec- 
tion. Net 
has  this  trade 
mark  meant 
so  much  to 
you  as  it 
does  today 


NEUSTADTER  BROS. 

San  Francisco  Portland 


TRACKLAYER  TRACTORS 
are  SUPERIOR 

"THE  man  who  purchases  a  product 
which  he  knows  to  be  superior  en- 
joys an  extra  sense  of  satisfaction.  Pur- 
chasers of  BEST  tractors  know  that  the 
BEST  is  superior.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated in  farm  and  plantation  work  and 
heavy  hauling  in  the  mountains  and  des- 
erts throughout  the  world  for  many 
years  as  a  superior  product. 

Scores  of  large  concerns  having  had  wide  experi- 
ence with  various  makes  of  tractors  have  stan- 
dardized on  the  BEST. 

For  continuous  service  and  increased  net 
profits,  buy  the  BEST. 

C.  L.  BEST  GAS  TRACTION  CO.,  San  Leandro,  Ql. 

C.  L.  BEST,  President. 
J.  R.   BUCK,  2nd  Vice   Pres.  and  Treas. 
H.    C.    MONTGOMERY,    1st    Vice  Pres. 

and   General  Manager. 


COMrOKT 


Cook  in  a  cool,  comfortable  kitchen  this  sum- 
mer. An  oil  cook  stove  is  comparatively  inex- 
pensive to  buy  and  it  will  soon  pay  for  itself 
in  comfort  and  lower  fuel  expense.  Meals  in  a 
jiffy,  and  a  cool  kitchen  in  summer. 
Bakes,  broils,  roasts,  toasts.  Better  cooking  be- 
cause of  the  steady,  evenly-distributed  heat. 
More  convenient  than  a  wood  or  coal  stove  for  all 
the  year  'round  cooking,  and  more  economical. 
The  long  blue  chimneys  prevent  all  smoke  and  amelL 
In  1,  2,  3  ana  4  burner  sizes,  with 
or   without  ovens.   Also  cabinet 
models.  Ask  your  dealer  todajr. 

NEW  PE^ICTION 
OIL  C^MyOVE 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
I  CalUomla ) 
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A  War  Talk  to  Farmers        Seed  Prices  Are  Soaring 


By  D.  O. 

Director  of  the  Agriculture  Division, 

[T  HAS  been  the  habit  of  a  certain 
type  of  speakers  in  talking  to  the 
farmer  to  act  as  if  he  was  a  class 
[lart  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Now,  the  farmer  is  the  backbone 
i  the  Nation.    The  cultivators  of  the 
lil   comprise   a    larger   number  of 
orkers  than  any  other  industry.  The 
listory  of  this  country  from  the  time 
|f  the  battle  of  Lexington  to  the  pres- 
int  day  has  demonstrated  that  when 
Ihe  farmer  has  been  aroused  to  his 
lountry's  needs,  there  is  no  limit  to 
j  hfch  he  is  not  willing  to  go  and 
ihere  is  no  sacrifice  fhat  he  will  not 
;iake. 

!  It  also  has  been  the  habit  of 
lioughtless  persons  to  feei  that  be- 
lause  the  farmer  works  from  sun  to 
km  he  has  no  time  to  think. 
I  That  again  is  a  fallacy.  The  farmer 
las  probably  more  time  to  think  over 
lis  country's  problems  than  any  other 
flass  of  people.  As  he  plows  his  un- 
Inding  furrows,  or  drives  his  reaper, 
le  turns  over  in  his  mind  the  various 
Iroblems  which  confront  him.  The 
Inly  difficulty  is  that  he  is  more  iso- 
fited  than  any  other  worker. 
Farming  Is  Not  All  Profit 
The  farmer  does  not  hear  the  beat 
\i  the  drums,  or  see  the  soldiers 
narching  through  the  city  streets;  he 
Joes  not  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
lany  public  speakers.  He,  therefore, 
necessarily  the  last  man  to  be 
"  ifsed  to  action  in  any  great  public 
lent.  Nevertheless,  a  larger 
entage  of  boys  have  gone  from 
ifarms  to  the  war  than  from  any 

occupation. 
|id  the  farmer  is  just  as  good  an 
erican  as  anyone.    He  is  now  en- 
bd  in  producing  not  only  the  food- 
necessary  for  this  country,  but 
'our  allies  as  well,  and  in  doing 
bis  he  is  doing  just  as  patriotic  a 
vork  as  if  he  were  making  guns  or 
jhells.   And  it  isn't  all  profit,  either. 

With  the  increased  expense  and  with 
'he  food  prices  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
iient,  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  profits 

■  ill  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  aver- 
ge  year.  He,  therefore,  feels  that 
he  financial  burdens  of  the  war  should 
•e  borne  by  other  shoulders  than  his. 
That  would  be  all  very  well  if  it  were 
ossible,  but  these  burdens  are  so 
;reat,  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
aised  is  so  enormous  that  no  man 

■  r  no  class  of  men  can  be  exempted. 

He  Must  Lend  to  the  Nation 
The  farmer  must  do  his  share.  He 
'lust  dedicate  to  his  country  not  only 
he  sweat  of  his  brow,  the  long  hours 
)f  labor,  but  also  a  large  proportion 
^)f  the  profit  of  that  labor. 

But  he  must  realize  that  in  this  he 
|s  aot  making  a  financial  sacrifice.  He 
Bt  realize  that  in  this  he  is  merely 
tfiting  himself.    He  must  realize 
in  every  dollar  that  he  can  wring 
I  of  a  stubborn  soil  and  invest  in 
erty  Bonds  he  is  building  up  for 
lelf  a  financial  bulwark  for  the 
Ire.    If  he  is  blessed  this  year  by 
|e  crops  and  high  prices,  in  buying 
erty  Bonds  he  converts  this  ex- 
inlo  something  that  he  can  use 
irry  him  through  a  possible  lean 

lie  fortunes  of  America  are  abso- 
kly  bound  up  in  the  success  of  our 
iy.  The  price  of  every  bushel  of 
"  fit,  the  value  of  every  day's  labor 
lependent  upon  the  United  States 
niing  the  war.  If  England  and 
nee  are  defeate^i  we  will  be  de- 
ed. If  we  are  defeated,  the  in- 
anity we  will  have  to  pay  to  the 


Lively, 

Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  District. 


A  Sad  Shortage  Reported  by  Growers 


D.  O.  Lively,  the  Well-Known  Livestock  Man  of  California, 
Contributor  to  Orchard  and  Farm. 


conquering  German  army  will  be  stag- 
gering, and  German  armies  will  oc- 
cupy our  seaports  until  this  indemnity 
is  paid. 

What  Defeat  Would  Mean 

Every  acre  of  land,  every  bushel  of 
wheat,  every  head  of  cattle  will  be 
taxed  to  the  utmost.  And  these  taxes 
will  continue  long  after  the  present 
generation  has  disappeared  from  the 
earth.  _ 

THE  REASON  WE  ARE  IN 
THIS  WAR  IS  THAT  GERMANY 
TOLD  THE  AMERICAN  GOV- 
ERNMENT TO  KEEP  HER 
WHEAT,  HER  CATTLE,  HER 
FRUIT,  HER  COTTON,  HER 
MANUFACTURES  AT  HOME. 

Stop  and  think,  farmers  of  the  West, 
what  that  means. 

It  means,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
swollen,  bumptious,  gold-laced  mili- 
tary autocrats  of  Germany  insulted 
the  United  States  of  America.  It 
means  that  those  military  autocrats, 
who  call  their  own  farmers  pigs,  tried 
to  tell  us,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  where  to  get  off,  if  you  please. 

With  our  characteristic  sense  of 
humor,  we  might  have  laughed  at  that 
cheeky  insult.  But  it  was  a  costly 
joke.  This  is  what  the  joke  meant  in 
dollars  and  cents: 

Millions  of  bushels  of  rotting  grain. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  rotting  fruit. 

Ruin  for  the  stock  raiser. 


Ruin  for  the  cotton  grower. 

Do  you  doubt  it?  Look  at  Aus- 
tralia. In  1916  millions  of  bushels  of 
grain  were  produced.   There  were  no 

(Continued  on  Page  34) 


JUST  when  they  were  most  needed 
in  the  war  emergency,  field  and 
garden  seeds  have  been  very 
scarce  and  high  of  late  and  the  short- 
age at  the  present  is,  in  some  cases, 
quite  alarming. 

On  this  coast  there  have  been  and 
still  are  plenty  of  seed  potatoes,  beans 
aijd  beets  for  the  present  season's 
planting,  though  in  some  localities 
beet  seed  has  been  rather  hard  to  pro- 
cure. 

Corn  is  exceedingly  scarce.  This 
shortage  affects  both  sweet  and  field 
varieties,  and  there  will  not  be  as 
much  corn  planted  in  California  as 
usual  on  this  account.  No  seed  corn 
has  been  coming  from  the  East  for 
two  months  and  none  will  be  coming 
until  next  year. 

^he  Ge  rmain  Seed  and  Plant  Com- 
pany, while  admitting  a  considerable 
shortage  in  certain  seeds,  particularly 
cabbage  and  onion,  is  not  alarmed 
over  the  situation.  It  reports  that 
cabbage  seed  which  formerly  sold  for 
$1.25  a  pound  has  advanced  to  $4. 
Beet  seed,  too,  has  risen  in  price,  but 
the  Germain  people  say  there  is 
enough  for  the  present  season's  plant- 
ing. Of  course  in  California  most 
of  the  planting  has  been  done  already, 
and  late  planters  are  going  to  suffer 
a  little  because  of  their  tardiness  in 
getting  the  seed  into  the  ground,  but^ 
in  many  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast' 
country  late  planting  is  necessary  on 
account  of  climatic  conditions,  so  that 
a  great  deal  of  seeding  is  done  in  May 
and  even  in  June. 

What  the  Shortage  Means 

Cabbage,  according  to  a  statement 
made  by  Aggeler  &  Musser  to  Or- 
chard and  Farm,  is  very  scarce  and 
high-priced.  Mr.  Musser  says  that 
the  shortage  may  easily  be  estimated 
at  between  50  and  75  per  cent. 

"Home  gardeners,"  said  Mr.  Musser, 
"are  going  to  find  that  they  cannot 
get  many  kinds  of  seeds  they  are  or- 
dering at  present.  Kentucky  Wonder 
is  not  available,  and  the  general  run 
of  garden  seeds  is  rather  short. 

Thomas  W.  Chisholm,  the  well- 
known  seed  grower  of  San  Jose,  Cal., 
makes  the  following  report  to  Or- 
(Contlnued  on  race  31) 
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PROFITEERING  IN  SEEDS 

Y  J  AVE  you  or  any  of  your  neighbors  ieen  paying  ahnormally 
hi  high  prices  for  seeds  of  any  kindf 

If  so,  kindly  send  a  specific  statement  to  that  effect  to 
Orchard  and  Farm,  telling  who  you  bought  the  seeds  from,  the 
address  of  the  individual  or  firm,  the  kind  and  quantity  purchased, 
and  what  you  paid. 

So  far  as  lies  in  its  power.  Orchard  and  Farm  is  going  to  stand 
between  the  farmer  and  the  seed  profiteer. 

If  the  profiteer  charges  extortionate  prices  for  seeds,  we  are 
going  to  see  that  he  is  ^)Uf  out  of  business. 

Of  course,  prices  are  ranging  higher  on  account  of  the  shortage 
and  heavy  demand,  but  whoever  charges  extortionate  prices  is 
going  to  lose  his  licsMC  or  have  other  di-astic  action  taken  against 
him.  ■!   t  «i<v|||#l 

So  send  in  your  complaints  and  we  will  consider  them,  and 
if  they  are  reasonable  we  will  see  that  they  are  handed  over  to  the 
proper  authorities. 

Address  Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles. 
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Ship  Eggs  by  Parcel  Post 


Planting  Corn  Seed 

Here's  How  to  Test  It 

NOTHING  that  Orchard  and 
Farm  has  ever  printed  on  the 
subject  of  an  individual  crop 
has  attracted  more  attention  than  the 
recent  articles  in  this  paper  on  the 
growing  of  corn  in  California. 

You  will  find  plenty  of  people — 
good  farmers,  too — who  shake  their 
heads  when  you  talk  about  corn-grow- 
ing in  the  Golden  State,  and  yet  the 
fact  remains  that  better  and  larger 
corn  is  raised  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country. 

Since  the  O.  E.  Bremner  article  on 
the  Frazee  corn  of  Sonoma  County 
was  published  in  the  March  issue  of 
this  journal,  hundreds  of  letters  have 
been  received  by  the  editor  from 
ranchers  wanting  to  know  more  about 
the  wonderful  corn  produced  by  Mr. 
Frazee  and  where  seed  from  it  might 
be  secured.  Mr.  Frazee,  himself,  re- 
ceived so  many  communications  on 
the  subject  that  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  reply  to  them  all — at  least, 
some  of  his  correspondents,  in  writ- 
ing to  Orchard  and  Farm,  complained 
that  he  did  not  do  so. 

As  Professor  Wickson,  the  well- 
known  vegetable  and  cereal  authority, 
says,  "California  cannot  claim  to  be 
a  large  producer  of  corn,  though  it 
does  grow  large  corn  and  has  a  long 
green  corn  season.  Corn  is  not  planted 
by  California  farmers  for  the  reason 
that  they  cannot  safely  begin  to  seed 
it  in  winter  time,  while  other  grains 
can  be  so  planted.  Dry  heat  puts  it 
in  distress,  which  irrigation  does  not 
wholly  relieve." 

Large  Area  Available 
But  while  this  is  true  of  some  of 
the  dry  interior  valleys,  there  still  re- 
mains an  immense  area  in  which  corn 
Vjf  all  kinds  can  be  and  should  be 
grown.  This  area  lies  in  the  moist 
lowlands  extending  along  the  coast 
from  Mendocino  County  to  San  Diego. 
Those  farmers  in  this  territory  who 
have  not  seeded  their  land  to  pota- 
toes or  grain  would  do  well  to  plant 
corn  this  season. 

Is  it  too  late  for  corn  planting?  No, 
indeed.  You  may  plant  com,  either 
for  feed  or  the  green  grocers'  mar- 
ket, at  any  time  from  March  to  July 
and  cet  a  good  crop,  though,  of 
course,  April  and  early  May  are  prob- 
ably the  best  times  in  which  to  get 
your  seed  into  the  ground. 

The  corn  ear  worm  is  often  escaped 
by  late  planting.  This  pest  is  so  com- 
mon in  California  that  some  people 
say  they  never  have  seen  an  ear  of 
corn  grown  here  that  does  not  have 
a  worm  in  it.  However,  the  worm 
rarely  ruins  the  corn,  and  it  may  be 
avoided. 

C.  E.  Trapp  of  Los  Angeles  irri- 
gates his  corn  thoroughly  when  it  be- 
gins to  silk  and  he  keeps  the  ground 
moist  until  the  corn  is  picked.  This 
rushes  the  corn  so  fast  that  the  worm 
has  not  time  to  destroy  the  ear  or 
even  to  work  its  way  far  down  into  it. 
Look  Out  for  Your  Seed 

As  a  rule,  seed  corn  has  not  been 
very  good  this  year,  so  that  if  you 
contemplate  planting  you  had  better 
look  well  to  what  you  plant. 

Upon  close  examination  you  will 
probably  find  that  many  of  the  ears 
are  in  much  better  shape  than  the 
others.  It  is  absolutely  essential  in 
most  cases  to  m&ke  a  selection  of  seed 
ears  this  year  in  order  to  insure  a 
stand,  as  a  large  amount  of  the  corn 
did  not  mature  last  fall. 

An  individual  ear  germination  test 
is  the  best  and  only  way  to  determine 
which  ears  have  the  good  live  kernels. 

When  the  corn  is  very  poor,  as  it  is 
this  year,  a  large  number  of  the  un- 
questionably immature  ears  can  be  de- 
tected and  thrown  out. 

How  to  Tell  Poor  Seed 
One  or  more  of  the  following  points 
may  indicate  lack  of  maturity,  and 


Q/Jg  of  the  most  prof- 
itable branches  of 
egg  marketing  is 
that  in  which  the 
parcel  post  is  util- 
ized. There  are 
more  eggs  being 
shipped  thro  ugh 
the  mails  than  any 
other  food  com- 
modity, which  is  a 
sign  of  the  success 
of  this  mode  of  shipment.  All  eggs 
sent  in  this  way  should  be  candled. 

Average  hens'  eggs  will  weigh 
about  1^  pounds  to  the  dozen,  or  2 
ounces  apiece.  The  weight  of  a  single 
dozen  of  eggs  in  a  carton  properly 
packed  and  wrapped  for  mailing  will' 
run  from  2  to  3  pounds,  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  part^icular  container, 
the  size  of  the  eggs,  and  the  packing 
and  wrapping  used. 

If  the  container  be  a  very  light  one 
and  the  «ggs  small,  the  parcel  may 
fall  within  the  2-pound  limit,  and  the 
postage,  therefore,  within  the  firjt  and 
second  zones,  or  ISO-mile  limit,  would 
be  6  .cents.  Most  parcels  containing  a 
dozen  eggs  will  exceed  2  pounds  but 
will  not  reach  3;  therefore  the  postage 
on  them  will  be  7  cents  within  the 
first  and  second  zones.  A  parcel  con- 
taining 2  dozen  eggs  will  add  perhsips 


Holi>  io  Weigh.  Pack  and  Mail  Them. 


been  found  satisfactory  to  a  great 
many  poultry  breeders.  Those  who 
do  not  favor  this  way  of  packing  can 
use  the  method  ordinarily  employed 
when  eggs  are  to  be  shipped  by  ex- 
press, which  is  covered  by  the  follow- 
ing postal  regulation: 

How  to  Pack 

Eggs  for  hatching  shall  be  accepted 
for  mailing,  regardless  of  distance, 
when  each  egg  is  wrapped  separately 
and  surrounded  with  excelsior,  wood- 
wool, or  other  suitable  material  and 
packed  in  a  basket,  preferably  with  a 
handle,  or  other  suitable  container, 
lined  with  paper,  fiber-board  or  cor- 
rugated pasteboard,  in  such  a  way 
that  nothing  can  escape  from  the 
package.  Such  parcels  shall  be  labeled 
"Eggs  for  hatching,"  "Keep  from  heat 
and  cold,"  "Please  handle  with  care," 
or  other  suitable  words,  and  shall  be 
handled  outside  of  mail  sacks. 

The  person  receiving  eggs  for 
hatching  should  place  them  on  the 
small  end  in  bran  or  similar  substance 
for  4  hours,  in  order  that  the  germs 
may  settle  thoroughly  before  incuba- 
tion is  started. 

Supplies  for  Shippers 

As  the  postal  regulations  require 
that  every  parcel  must  have  on  it  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  pre- 


How  to  Candle  Parcel  "Post  Egg 

^  SIMPLE  candUng  outfit  may  be  made  of  an  ordi- 
nary  pasteboard  box  sufficiently  large  to  be  placed 
over  a  small  hand  lamp  after  the  ends  have  been  re- 
moved. 

The  box  should  have  a  hole  cut  in  it  a  little  tmaller 
than  an.  egg,  on  a  level  with  the  flame  of  the  lamp. 
Several  notches  «/iaiiii  ^*  ""^  edges  on  which 
the  box  rests,  to  supply  air  to  the  lamp. 

The  box  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  danger 
from  catching  fire.  ^ 

Candling  is  done  in  the  dark,  or  at  least  awny  from 
strong  light,  and  each  egg  is  held  vgainst  the  hole  in 
the  side  of  the  box,  when  its  condition  may  be  seen. 
An  egg  that  shotcs  any  defect  should  not  be  marketed. 
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2  cents  to  the  postage,  though  some- 
times only  one  cent,  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  container  and  the 
packing  and  wrapping. 

The  System  Is  Cheap 

It  should  be  observed  that  the 
larger  the  parcel,  within  the  size  and 
weight  limits,  the  cheaper  is  the  post- 
age, as  the  first  pound  of  every  pack- 
age costs  5  cents  within  the  first  and 
second  zones,  while  each  additional 
pound,  up  to  SO,  costs  but  one  cent; 
so  that  while  a  one-pound  parcel 
would  cost  S  cents  postage,  a  2-pound 
parcel  would  cost  only  6  cents,  or  3 
cents  a  pound.  A  20-pound  parcel 
would  cost  24  cents,  or  one  and  one- 
fifth  cents  per  pound,  and  a  50-pound 
parcel  would  cost  54  cents,  or  but  one 
and  two-twenty-fifths  cents  per 
pound. 

Shipping  eggs,  intended  for  hatch- 
ing purposes"'in  the  style  of  contain- 
ers shown  in  government  bulletins  has 


consequently  poor  germination  or  lack 
of  vitality  .of  the  kernels: 

1.  TB^Tcernels  may  be  loose  on  the 
cob. 

2.  The  kernels  or  the  cob  may  be 
dull  in  color. 

3.  The  hull  may  be  blistered. 

4.  The  germ  may  be  discolored  or 
shrunken. 

The  ears  selected  from  the  crib 
must  be  tested  for  germination  before 


ceded  by  the  word  "From,"  each  per- 
son shipping  eggs  by  parcel  post  will 
find  it  convenient  to  have  a  rubber 
stamp  similar  to  the  following:  . 
From 
William  Smith, 
Rural  Corners,  Ore. 

The  stamp  and  an  inking  pad  will 
cost  about  SO  cents. 

The  postal  regulations  also  require 
that  parcels  containing  e^gs  are  to  be 
marked  "Eggs."  For  this  purpose  a 
rubber  stamp  having  letters  one-half 
inch  high  and  reading  "Eggs"  should 
be  used  to  stamp  this  word  on  each 
side  of  the  parcel.  Thus  the  nature 
of  the  contents  will  be  apparent  no 
matter  which  side  is  in  view. 

The  sender  will  soon  learn  how 
much  postage  each  size  of  parcel  re- 
quires. Parcel  post  scales  can  be 
secured  at  reasonable  prices.  Scales 
are  needed  in  the  farm  home  on  many 
occasions,  and  the  parcel  post  type 
will  serve  these  other  purposes  also. 


planting,  as  many  of  those  apparently 
good  will  contain  a  large  number  of 
poor  kernels. 

Peach  trees  tend  to  become  too  tall 
and  straggling.  Thoy  do  much  better 
if  a  low,  broad  spreading  head  is 
maintained.  Whenever  the  fruit  buds 
are  killed  the  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  cut  them  back  and  renew  the 
head  low-er  down. 
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New  Corn  Varieties 

By  Luther  Burbank. 

OUR  common  corn,  zea  m, 
shown  a  wonderful  adai 
to  various  soils  and  ' 
and  also  to  the  various  uses  fui 
it  is  grown,  much  more  so  thau  .ii  > 
Dther  grass  or  grain. 

Next  to  it  in  variability  are  the  sorg- 
hums,   which    include    the  vario 
Kaffir  corns,  broom  corns,  and  annu 
sugar  canes.    These  are  two  \  <  •     '  ■• 
tinct  species,  one  of  which  is 
of  Africa,  the  other  of  Amen  ■..  ,:iiU 
there  is  no  record  of  any  new  varie 
having  been  produced  by  crossing. 

Five    years    ago,    after    ni:     ■  'u 
trials,  a  few  kernels  were  i 

on    an    ear    of    Burpee's^  in.,  cd 

StowelTs  evergreen  sweet  corn,  fr 
pollen  of  the  white  "goose  nee 
Kaffir  corn. 

These  precious  kernels  were  care- 
fully planted,  one  by  one,  ili  t 
season  and  all  bgt  two  were  S 
evergreen  to  all  intents  and  ii  , 
but  two  ripened  weeks  earlier  -  1 
were  almost  true  Kaffir  corns  wn'i 
compact,  crooked,  drooping  '"head 
containing  many  scattering  h.i 
round  kernels,  also  bearing  "gc 
neck"  drooping  ears,  somewhat  r« 
scmbling  popcorn. 

Kernels  Inside  the  Ears 
The  next  season  all  were  plant 
and  a  new  corn,  in  many  respects 
sembling  wliite  rice  popcorn,  but  wi( 
more    nearly    globular  kernels 
produced,  but  the  ears  were  branchd 
or  many  fingered  and  bore  kerne 
not  only  on  the  outside,  but  on 
inside  of  the  ears,  producing  an  eno 
mous  number  of  kernels  to  the  cluste 

As  the  cobs  had  to  be  crushed 
obtain  the  corn,  selections  were  mad 
of    short,    stubby   ears    which  hori 
kernels  only  on  the  outside. 
.  This  new  corn  I  call  sorghum  pop. 
It  is  quite  uniform,  a  superior  yielder, 
,ind  one  of  the  best  popping  corn*^ 
known.    It  pops  out  pure  white,  sweet," 
and  with  a  whirlwind  vehemence. 

This  amazing  production  is  of  grca 
interest  not  only  to  growers,  but  also 
to  botanists.  ^ 
The  New  Bantam  Com  * 
The  early  Bantam  sweet  corn,  in-» 
troduced  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Com- 
pany several  years  ago,  is  quite  uni- 
versally known  as  the  best  of  all  early 
sweet  corns.  The  ears  arc  short  and 
only  eight  rows  to  the  ear. 

By  most  rigid  selection  for  ei| 
years  I  have  produced  an  early  b% 
tam   more   uniform   in   all  resper 
more  productive,  and  with  ten 
twelve  rows  of  corn  to  each  ear. 

Rainbow  Corn — The  leaves  of  tliis' 
beautiful   corn   are   variegated  witj 
bright  crimson,  yellow,  white,  gr« 
rose,  and  bronze  stripes.    A  re 
wonderful  decorative  plant,  as  eas 
grown  as  any  common  corn  and 
fully  equal  in  beauty  to  the  most 
pensive  greenhouse  dracacnas. 

Popcorn— Pure    Gold  —  Unusually 
productive.     Beautiful    long  slender 
ears,  three  and  four  to  each  stalk.  The 
kernels  pop  white  and  larger  thaa,^ 
other  kinds. 

New  California  Field  Corn- 
early  short  stalked,  extremely  -  '  ir- 
tive  hard  yellow  field  corn  \' 
been  under  selection  for  earli; 
productiveness  for  many  years.  M 
Thus  far  this  season  our  Pacing 
Coast  corn  planters  have  hail  • 
upon  home-grown  seed,  a? 
none  has  been  shipped  from  i  > 
For  this  reason  all  the  more  ^ 
must  be  taken  to  te^t  seed,  for  it 
sometimes,  found  tl' 
not  come  up  to  the 
districts.  In  other  \  .-  ; 
so  good  an  opportunity  for  i 
grower  to  select  seed  as  fori 

The  best  California  si  ■ 
if  not  better,  than  any 
poor  seed  is  as  bad  as  ai  > 
the  East  or  elsewhere. 
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Potato  Problem  Is  Solved 

NeT3>  Core  Drying  Process  Described. 
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HAT  shall  we  do  with  our 
potatoes?  ' 
Enormous  crops  are  going 
to  be  produced  on  this  coast  during 
the  coining  season.    Where  are  they 
going  to  find  a  market? 

The  government  practically  has  de- 
clared that  each  territory  must  eithpr 
consume  its  own  products  or  handle 
them  as  best  it  can  without  the  aid  of 
the  railroads,  for  there  will  be  com- 
paratively few  cars  available  except 
for  the  shipment  of  supplies  to  the 
army  and  our  allies. 

Last  year  California  raised  nearly  a 
billion  pounds  of  potatoes.  They  are 
not  all  disposed  of  yet.  Large  quan- 
tities were  shipped  East,  but  the  East- 
ern country  could  take  only  a  limited 
amount,  as  Michigan  and  other  Stftes 
overproduced  in  an  astonishing  way 
and  our  growers  had  to  m'eet  heavy 
competition,  their  only  advantage 
being  in  the  fact  that  they  were  able 
to  supply  many  carloads  earlier  than 
the  East  could  produce  a"nd  market 
them. 

This  year  it  is  different. 
We  are  up  against  traffic  conditions 
that  are  likely  to  give  local  potato 
growers  a  body  blow.  , 
A  way  out  is  anxiously  sought. 

How  the  Gore  System  Works 

Here  is  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  lies  in  the  speedy  adaptation  of  the 
Jew  Gore  process  of  drying  potatoes 
or  cattle  feed  and  for  starch. 
The  United  States  Department  of 
\griculture  spent  thousands  of  dol- 
ars  developing  the  Gore  process  and 
>lants  will  be  operated  at  Rhinelander, 
V\s.,  and  in  other  places  this  year. 
The  process  is  simple,  the  machinery 
nd  apparatus  the  simplest  kind,  the 
est  of  operation  not  excessive. 
Orchard  and'Farm  is  fortunate  in 
living  secured  a  complete  description 
i£  the  new  process  which  is  here  pre-  ■ 
ented  for  the  first  time  on  this  coast: 
The  washing  of  the  potatoes  is  done 
1  a  continuous  paddle  machine  of  the 
ype  used  in  washing  potatoes  for 
tareh  making.    From  the  washer  the 
otatoes  are  elevated  and  delivered  to 
_  mill  which  grinds  them  to  any  de- 
ired  degree  of  fineness.    The  ground 
otato  is  liquid  and  flows  to  a  stock 
ox  provided  with  a  gate-valve,  from 
hich  the  mat,erial  is  delivered  to  the 
resS  as  needed. 

The  ground  potatoes  are  pressed  in 
hydraulic  press,  using  racks  and 
loths  just  as  in  cider  making.  The 
akes  or  cheeses  of  ground  potato  are 
iiilt  up  3  inches  thick.  Ten  to  twelve 
tieeses  are  laid  upon  the  press  truck, 
'his  is  then  pushed  into  the  press, 
nd  the  pressing  started.  About  one 
n  of  ground  potato  is  pressed  at  a 

■.  From  IS  to  20  minutes  is  re- 
ed for  pressing,  and  meantime  an- 
r  set  of  racks  and  cloths  is  made 
y  for  pressing,  so  that  the  opera- 
ion  is  nearly  continuous. 

It  Is  a  Labor  Saver 


factory  building  so  that  its  waste  heat 
can  be  used  for  heating. 

Dries  at  High  Temperature 

The  drier-feed-hopper  consists  of  a 
trough  SIX  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  toothed  roll  feeds  the  mate- 


Pinto  Bean  Is  a  Winner 

Tremendous  Interest  in  Its  Culture 


FROM  all  over  the  Coast  letters 
have  been  pouring  into  the  of- 
fice of  Orchard  and  Farm  in- 
quiring about  the  cultural  methods 
and  possible  prices  of  pinto  beans. 
This  flood  of  inquiry  was  the  result 
of  an  article  in  this  paper  last  month 


As  soon  as  the  pressing  is  com- 
eted  the  press-cakes  are  shaken  from 
It  cloths  into  the  feed  hopper  of  the 

ier.   The  juice  which  flows  away  is 

actically  free  of  starch,  as  the  grind- 
pulverizes  the  potatoes  so  finely 
lit  nearly  all  of  the  starch  liberated 
om  the  broken  potato  cells  is  held 

the  press-cake. 

The  situation  is  different  if  an  apple 
er,  which  does  not  grind  the  pota- 
'  so  finely  as  the  special  grinder, 
Sd.    In  this  case  the  juice  must 
\t  to  a  settling  tank  where  the 
■which  separates,  can  be  col- 
daily  and  dried  with  the  rest  of 
iterial. 

drier  used  is  a  standard  textile 
[of  the  apron  type.    The  advan- 
'of  the  continuous  apron  drier 
lie  saving  in  labor,  good  heat 
icy,  uniformity  of  product,  slow 
.loration  and  wear   of  machine, 
the  fact  that  it  is  fireproof  and 
iio  therefore  be  installed  within  the 


SOLDIERS  OF  THE  SOIL— SOLDIERS  OF  THE  FLAG 

Comrades  In  the  Field  of  Peace,  Loyally  Working  to  Feed  the  Comrades  Over  There 


rial  slowly  through  a  slotted  opening. 
The  ni-iterial  is  lifted  as  fed  by  a 
short  fligl.t  elevator  and  dumped  on 
the  drier  apron.  The  drier  itself  is  a 
chamber  made  of  structural  iron  and 
panels  of  double  sheet  iron  with  in- 
sulation between.  It  is  45  feet  long. 
IS  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high.  It  is 
provided  with  steam  coils,  fans  and 
apron  of  one-eighth  inch  wire  cloth, 
exl^ust  fan  and  pipe,  together  with 
adequate  shafting,  pulleys  and  gearing 
for  operating  the  fans  and  apron.  The 
apron  speed  is  so  adjusted  that  IS 
minutes  are  required  for  the  ground 
pressed  potato  to  pass  through.  As 
it  is  carried  through,  eight  sets  of 
light  spring  harrow  teeth,  distributed 
through  the  drier,  open  out  the  ma- 
terial, and  so  permit  the  air  to  pass 
through  it.  Using  50  pounds  steam 
pressure  in  the  coils  the  drier  tem- 
peratures are  about  220  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  at  least  600  pounds  of 
finished  dried  pressed  potato  can  be 
prepared  per  hour,  corresponding  to 
3000  pounds  of  fresh  potatoes. 
The  power  required  in  producing 
(CoDtloned  on  Psce  38) 


calling  attention  to  the  wonderful 
success  which  the  New  Mexican  bean 
planters  had  had  with  the  pinto,  the 
production  of  which  on  a  large  scale 
had  added  millions  of  dollars  of 
wealth  to  that  State. 

As  stated  in  the  Orchard  and  Farm 
article,  the  pinto  bean  does  not  re- 
quire a  very  good  soil  and  is  essen- 
tially a  dry-farming  product.  It  does 
well  at  an  altitude  of  over  1500  feet, 
which  probably  accounts  for  its  suc- 
cessful growing  on  the  high  mesas  of 
New  Mexico. 

Since  the  article  was  published  there 
have  been  various  comments  upon  it. 
One  writer  said  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  Coast  farmers  could  get  more  than 
seven  cents  a  pound  for  pinto  beans, 
and  that  better  results  would  follow 
their  production  of  other  varieties, 
particularly  navies  and  limas. 

Even  if  this  be  true,  most  of  the 
white  bean  land  will  be  put  under  cul- 
tivation this  season,  and  if  a  rancher 
has  some  outside  land  of  a  suitable 
altitude,  why  not  try  out  the  pinto? 

It  is  not  quite  clear  what  objection 
can  be  raised  against  the  production 


of  the  pinto  bean  when  the 
Federal  Government  is  encouraging 
its  growth  in  every  district  where  it 
can  be  raised.  To  be  sure,  eastern 
buyers  are  likely  to  shy  at  it,  for  the 
average  Easterner  has  a  prejudice 
against  any  variety  that  is  not  pure 
white.  This,  of  course,  is  silly,  but 
the  objection  is  rather  hard  to  over- 
come. However,  before  the  war  is 
over,  these  fastidious  bean-eaters  may 
change  their  minds,  for  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  buy  up  so  many 
beans  of  all  kinds  that  they  may  be 
glad  to  get  pintos  or  any  other  colored 
bean  in  the  market. 

During  the  past  two  months  the 
Government  has  bought  over  1000  car- 
loads of  beans  of  all  kinds.  It  favors 
the  pinto  because  it  is  a  very  nutri- 
tious article  of  diet  and  has  an  excel- 
lent flavor.  The  soldier  boys  eat  it 
with  avidity. 

Prices  Will  Be  Good 
The  correspondent  who  is  afraid 
that  the  pinto  bean-g^rower  is  not  go- 
ing to  get  more  than  seven  cents  a 
pound  for  his  product  need  not  worry. 
Orchard  and  Farm  has  received  word 
from  Washington  that  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  will  un- 
dertake to  handle  the  1918  pinto  bean 
crop,  paying  growers  eight  cents  a 
pound  for  their  product,  under  grades 
and  rules  adapted  by  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Bean  Jobbers'  Association.  It 
will  pay  shippers  eight-tenths  of  a 
cent  per  pound  for  recleaning,  sacking 
and  loading  f.  o.  b.  cars  for  shipment. 
It  will  develop  a  market  and  so  super- 
vise selling  that  consumers  will  pay 
only  reasonable  prices,  if  possible,  not 
to  exceed  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound. 

The  pinto  bean  is  grown  extensively 
in  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Kan- 
sas, but  until  recently  the  market  has 
been  local.  The  1917  crop  of  white 
and  lima  beans  being  below  normal, 
and  the  bean  demand  greatly  in- 
creased on  account  of  the  war,  the 
pinto  promptly  sprang  into  national 
prominence.  It  is  a  good  bean,  rich 
in  protein  and  an  excellent  substitute 
for  wheat. 

A  Dry  Land  Bean 

The  pinto  is  a  dry  land  bean.  There 
being  large  areas  of  dry  land  in  the 
Southwest,  the  probability  is  that  the 
1918  acreage  of  pintos  will  greatly 
exceed  that  of  191/,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  will  establish  a  na- 
tional market  for  them.  Beans  for 
seed  are  sold  to  growers  at  cost,  where 
needed. 

The  bean  shortage  last  year  mainly 
was  in  the  East.  California,  great  in 
production  of  many  kinds  of  food, 
produced  better  than  a  normal  crop. 
The  State's  yield  was  over  400,000,000 
pounds.  There  were  558,000  acres, 
with  an  average  yield  of  870  pounds 
per  acre.  California  produced  a  dozen 
or  ftiore  varieties  of  beans  in  1917, 
whites  leading  with  141,000,000 
pounds;  limas  second,  124,400,000 
pounds;  pinks  third,  120,000,000 
pounds. 

As  to  inquiries  about  cultural  prac- 
tices in  the  case  of  pinto  beans,  the 
reply  may  be  made  that  they  are  not 
different  from  those  employed  in  grow- 
ing other  beans,  except  that  the  pinto 
can  get  along  with  far  less  moisture, 
being,  as  stated  before,  a  dry-farming 
product. 
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Squirrel  Week  in  California 

I  VERY  farmer  who  lias  a  squirrel 
on  his  farm  should  remember 
that"  April  29  to  May  4  is  squirrel 
week  for  the  entire  State.  Also  that 
if  he  does  not  destroy  all  of  the 
squirrels  in  that  one  week  that  the 
open  period  for  squirrels  will  be  ex- 
tended. The  important  thing  is  to 
declare  unconditional  war  on  these 
rodents  and  "fight  it  out  on  that  line 
if  it  takes  all  summer." 


ORCHARD'    AND  FARM 


How  Orchard  Intercrops  Pay 

Good  Examples  in  Southern  California 
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Profit  in  Rabbits 

How  the  Shermans  Do  It 

WHEN  an  Orchard  and  Farm 
representative  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Sherman  rabbi  try,  at  2669 
North  Griffin  Way,  Los  Angeles,  he 
found  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Sher- 
man busy  with  their  bunnies. 

Mrs.  Sherman,  who  started  the 
Southern  Coney  Fur  Club  some  time 
ago,  reported  such  an  increased  inter- 
est in  the  business  of  rabbit  fur  mak- 
ing that  it  looked  as  though  the  whole 
of  Southern  California  had  suddenly 
discovered  what  a  good  thing  the  fur- 
bearing  rabbit  was  and  that  everybody 
had  gotten  the  craze.  Many  Los  An- 
geles women  who  had  no  idea  of  what 
there  was  in  the  fur  rabbit  industry  a 
few  months  ago  are  now  deep  into 
it,  and  some  of  them  are  quite  excited 
over  it. 

Mrs.  Sherman  is  the  president  of 
the  club  and  she  takes  great  interest 
in  showing  novices  how  to  raise,  to 
kill  and  skin  fur  rabbits.  There  seems 
to  be  easy  pin  money  in  it  for  those 
who  go  into  it  in  a  small  way,  while 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  devote 
their  attention  to  a  good-sized  fur 
rabbit  farm  there  is  a  good  living  and 
something  more. 

The  Shermans  Are  Thriving 

Beginning  in  a  very  small  way  a  few 
years  ago,  the  Shermans  now  have 
over  400  rabbits  of  various  breeds. 
They  hold  prizes  for  checkered  giants, 
flemish  giants  and  other  breeds. 

"Los  Angeles,"  said  Mr.  Sherman, 
"is  now  the  rabbit  center  of  the  whole 
country.  We  are  shipping  fur  and 
other  rabbits  to  Michigan.  New  York. 
Alabama  and  other  Eastern  and 
Southern  States  and  have  had  in- 
quiries from  Cuba  and  other  remote 
places. 

"One  might  think  that  because  of 
the  warm  climate,  fur  bearing  rabbits 
would  not  thrive  here  so  well  as  in 
other  places,  but  that  is  a  great  mis- 
take. They  do  even  better  here  than 
elsewhere,  for  you  can  raise  a  litter 
at  any  time  of  the  year  and  green  feed 
is  more  easily  obtainable.  Some  of 
the  Rufus  Red  Belgians  which  we  sent 
to  Syracuse,  New  York,  have  won 
first  prizes  at  the  State  Fair  there.  We 
have  sent  rabbits  to  Vancouver  and 
other  places  in  the  British  posses- 
sions. 

"The  reason  why  the  Coney  Fur 
Club  has  been  so  successful  is  that 
any  woman  handy  with  a  needle  can 
make  up  the  furs  into  most  desirable 
patterns.  The  sole  object  of  the  club 
is  instruction  in  the  fur  rabbit  indus- 
try. We  now  have  about  forty  mem- 
bets  and  the  club  is  still  growing. 
Rabbit  Skins  for  Aviators 

"A  new  use  has  been  found  for 
rabbit  pelts.  They  are  made  into 
waistcoats  and  helmets  for  aviators. 
With  the  expansion  of  the  govern- 
ment's aviation  service  there  will  be 
a  big  demand  for  rabbit  skins  in  the 
near  future. 

"We  are  encouraging  everybody  to 
go  into  the  rabbit  fur  business  every- 
where on  the  coast.  We  are  not 
afraid  of  competition.  What  we  want 
is  to  put  the  rabbit  business  on  the 
map.  This  will  surely  be  done,  for 
the  government  is  encouraging  it  in 
every  way  possible.  People  are  being 
told  by  the  Food  Administration 
what  a  cheap  and  delicious  meat  rab- 
bit flesh  is,  and  everybody  will_  know 
about  it  and  eat  it  before  long." 

As  showing  the  keen  interest  in  fur 
rabbits— and,  by  the  way,  illustrating 
the  wide  circiilation  of  Orchard  and 
Farm— Mr.  Sherman  said  that  after 
the  recent  publication  in  this  paper 
of  an  article  on  the  subject,  in  which 
his  name  and  address  were  given,  he 
received,  in  one  day,  53  letters  from 
persons  he  never  had  heard  of  before, 
asking  for  particulars  as  to  rabbit 
growing,  cost  of  keeping  and  other 
kindred  matters. 


A CERTAIN  farmer  in  the  Yucai- 
pa  Valley,  who  was  an  experi- 
enced potato  grower,  inter- 
cropped a  considerable  acreage  of 
young  apple  orchards  with  potatoes 
last  year.  He  had  one-half  to  three- 
eighths  of  the  land  in  potatoes,  thus 
leaving  a  considerable  strip  along  the 
tree  rows  as  a  protection  against  in- 
jury to  the  trees.  He  harvested  an 
average  of  110  sacks  per  orchard  acre, 
which  he  sold  at  $3.00  a  sack.  His 
extra  water  cost  was  $1.00  per  acre. 
His  only  other  extra  costs  were  seed- 
ing, cultivation  of  the  potatoes  and 
the  harvesting,  which  were,  of  course, 
not  higher  than  similar  costs  would 
be  on  open  ground. 

A  certain  farmer  in  the'cabbage  sec- 
tion of  Orange  County  grew  last  win- 
ter five  tons  of  winter  cabbage  to  the 
orchard  acre.  Following  the  harvest- 
ing of  the  cabbage,  he  planted  black- 
eye  beans  in  late  June  and  harvested 
twelve  sacks  per  orchard  acre.  His 
gross  returns  were  approximately 
$150  per  acre. 

The  owner  of  a  young  walnut  orch- 
ard in  Ventura  County  has  for  the 
past  two  years  raised  3000  pounds  of 
Henderson  bush  limas  per  orchard 
acre.  This  year  he  sold  his  beans  for 
12  cents  a  pound,  or  a  gross  return 
of  $360  per  orchard  acre. 

El  Monte  and  Santa  Ana  Crops 

A  walnut  grower  in  EI  Monte  turned 
under  a  green  manure  crop  in  Febru- 
ary, 1917.  In  June  he  harvested  sev- 
enty-five sacks  of  potatoes  and  in  Oc- 
tober he  threshed  twelve  sacks  of 
black-eye  beans  to  the  orchard  acre. 
Total  gross  returns  about  $260  per 
acre. 

In  a  two-year-old  citrus  orchard 
ijear  Santa  Ana,  the  owner  raised 
sweet  potatoes,  which  he  sold  for  $400 
per  orchard  acre  yield.  These  fol- 
lowed a  winter  green  manure  crop, 
but  they  were  matured  early  so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  high  prices. 


These  are,  of  course,  the  results  ob- 
tained by  particularly  good  farmers 
working  under  favorable  conditions. 

A  summary  of  the  records  of  yields 
of  intercropped  citrus  land,  covering 
several  hundred  individual  instances, 
shows  that  one  should  expect  from  an 
orchard  acre  of  three-year-old  trees  or 
younger  60  per  cent  of  the  yield  which 
he  would  get  from  an  open  field  acre 
under  like  soil  and  climatic  conditions, 
and  SO  per  cent  of  a  normal  open  field 
yield  in  orchards  from  four  to  six 
years  of  age,  inclusive. 

Walnut  groves  will  do  better  than 
this  because  of  the  great  distance  be- 
tween the  slow  growing  trees.  A  50 
p€r  cent  yield  may  often  be  obtained 
in  a  ten-year-old  orchard  where  the 
trees  are  sixty  feet  apart.  Plantings 
in  apricot  orchards,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  not  do  so  well  as  those  in 
citrus.  In  fact,  intercropping  prob- 
ably will  not  be  profitable  after  the 
apricot  trees  are  four  years  old. 

Results  at  Experiment  Farm 

The  following  statement  of  the  re- 
sults with  intercropping  sixty  acres  of 
the  Citrus  Experiment  Station  prop- 
erty at  Riverside  with  black-eye  beans 
may  be  taken  as  typical  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  even  when  conditions 
are  below  normal  to  begin  with: 

The  land  in  question  has  been 
cropped  to  grain  hay  for  many  years. 
So  far  as  known,  it  had  never  been 
planted  to  any  other  crop  prior  td  this 
year,  nor  had  it  ever  been  irrigated. 
In  1915  one  ton  of  oats  per  acre  was 
harvested  from  a  part  of  the  tract,  the 
remainder  being  untilled  that  season. 
Following  this  crop,  all  the  land  was 
deeply  plowed  and  nothing  was  plant- 
ed during  1916. 

The  property  was  planted  to  citrus 
trees  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  1917,  with  the  trees  placed  20 
by  24  feet  apart.  A  narrow  .strip  of 
land  in  the  tree  row  was  plowed  at  the 
time  of  planting.     The  rest  of  the 


Enlist  as  a  ^arm  Soldier! 

Send  Your  Name  and  Address  to  This  Office. 

^EVEN  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  new  farm  workers  are 
i\    needed  in  this  country  to  increase  the  war  emergency 

food  supply.  , 
Do  you  need  work?    Will  you  be  willing  to  help  in  this 
grand  movement  hy  which  our  war  crops  toill  be  cultivated 

and  harvested? 

What  are  you  doing  now? 

Are  you  one  of  that  class  that  is  loafing  about  the  poolrooms 
hoiding  up  the  store  fronts  and  patronizing  the  free  lunch 
countcrst 

Let  us  hope  that  you  are  not.  But  if  you  are  here  is  a  way  to 
redeem  yourself  and  show  that  you  are  a  man; 

Enroll  on  the  Orchard  and  Farm  list  of  men  who  are  will- 
ing to  devote  themselves  to  public  service  by  work  upon  the 
farms. 

Or  it  may  be  that  you  are  of  that  ever -industrious  class  who 
want  to  help  win  the  war  and  don't  exactly  know  how  to  do 
it.  Orchard  and  Farm  presents  a  way:  Enroll  as  a  farm 
worker.  ' 

Perhaps  you  wanted  to  enlist  in  the  army  or  navy  and  were 
not  accepted,  but  are  able  to  do  your  day's  work  in  orchard 
or  field.  Enroll! 

Or  it  may  be  that  you  were  formerly  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture and  are  now  vHlling  to  do  something  to  help  out  crop 
production  temporarily.  Enroll! 

Sign  the  following  and  send  it  to  Orchard  and  Farm,  Ex- 
aminer Building,  Los  Angeles,  immediately: 

I  wish  to  enlist  in  the  army  of  farm  laborers  for  the 

f resent  war  emergency.  I  shall  expect  wages  at  the  rate  of 
 a  day  during  the  period  of  my  employment  which 

will  be  months. 

Name  ■ 


!J  3f  5^  3&  5f  5 

Plant  a  War  Crop 

'         Between  the  Trees 

ground  was  unworked  until  prepara- 
tion for  bean  planting  was  com- 
menced. 

For  bean  growing,  the    land  was 
double-disced  with  tractQr  and  12-inch 
disc  two  ways  and  harrowed;  four  and 
one-half  acre  inches  of  water  was  ap- 
plied in  furrows  fourteen  inches  apart: 
the  land  was  double-disced  again 
seed  planted.    The  seed  wa^  plan' 
with  bean  planter,  rows  being  thi 
six  inches  apart,  with  six  rows 
tween    the    trees,    occupying  t! 
fourths  of  the  ground.    The  dates 
planting  were  from  June  7  to  26. 

Two  irrigations  were  necessary 
piloting,  one  July  23  and  one  Au{ 
15.    Cultivation  was  done  with  a  s 
cultivator,  having  two  sweeps  to 
row  and  cultivating  two  rows  at 
time. 

In  addition  to  the  beans,  a  sini 
row  of  dwarf  milo  was  grown  in 
tree  rows.    The  heads  were  harve 
and  the  stalks  used  to  ti^  up  the  tri 
as  a  prevention  of  frost  mjury  durif 
the  winter.  The  grain  produced  e 
paid  for  the  cost  ot  growing  the  si 
ghum  and  tiemg  the  trees. 

Labor  Requirements  , 

Choice    of    intercrops  should 
made  with  due  consideration  to 
labor  requirements  of  both  the  orch 
and  the  intercrop.    For  instance, 
planting  of  the  intercrop  should 
so  planned  that  the  supply  of  man 
horse  power  at  hand  may  be  tu 
directly  from  the  rush  of  spring  on 
ard  work  to  the  preparation  of  1: 
and  planting.    Similarly,  the  time 
harvesting   the   intercrop  should 
planned  to  avoid  the  stress  of  fi 
harvest  so  far  as  possiJ)le. 

Much  of  the  work  connected 
the  intercrop  may  be  handled  by 
regular  labor  supply  in  time  whi 
might  not  otherwise  be  gainfully  e: 
ployed,  unless  such*co-ordination 
worked  out.    Black-eye  beans  may 
planted,  in  the  interior  localities 
least,  any  time  from  the  middle 
May  to  the  first  of  July,  with  evei 
reason  to  expect  a  satisfactory  h 
vest.    The  time  of  maturing  in  the 
terior  is  about  ninety  days  on  tl 
average. 

Principal  Intercrops 

Beans,  grain,  sorghum  and  potat 
were  the  principal  intercrops  used  doi 
ing  the  past  season,  with  beans  cas" 
the  favorite.    Some  of  the  advantag 
and  requirements  of  these  crops  hai 
been  mentioned  in  illustration  of  vi 
ous  points  relative  to  intercroppini 
The  reason  for  the  predominance 
beans  mav  be  summed  up  briefly 
follows:   They  are  not  hard  on  tl 
soil  and  may  even  be  a  benefit  to  t' 
orchard:  the  water  requirements  a 
easily  met  without  interference  wit 
orchard  irrigation:  the  product  is  nol 
perishable,  of  high  food  value,  and  ca 
be  shipped  anywhere:  varieties  may  I 
found  adapted  to  almost  every  col 
dition  and  the  cultural  requiremeiW 
are.  in  general,  well  understood.  _ 

Spring  potatoes  follow  a  winli 
cover  crop  admirably,  providing  tt 
labor  requirements  can  be  adjusted. 

Usually  no  extra  water  is  requin 
for  this  crop,  beyond  what  would  noi 
mally  be  iise(^for  the  orchard 

As  an  illustration,  American  wond« 
potatoes  were  planted  on  the_  Citrfl 
Experiment  Station  farm  at  Riversifl 
in  late  February,  following  the  plo* 
ine  down  of  a  mclilotiis  crop.  The 
were  irricated  twire  and  harvested  i 
June,  yielding  125  sacks  per  soM 
acre.  A  crop  of  early  amber  sorgrhn* 
followed  the  potatoes  and  was  hnr- 
vested  for  hay  to  make  way  for 
other  winter  crop  of  melilotus. 

Fall  potatoes,  on  the  other  ha 
require  irrigation  at  least  once  e\ 
two  weeks  for  the  first  six  wee 
after  planting— R.  S.  Vaile. 
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System  on  Your  Ranch       A  Water- Weighted  Tractor 

Here  Are  Some  Very  Helpful  Ideas  Adaptable  to  Firm  or  Mush})  Soils 


OWADAYS  the  farmer  pays 
more  attention  to  overhead  ex- 
pense than  was  the  case  a  few 
rs  ago.  In  some  neighborhoods 
far«icrs  have  a  way  of  trading 
ght  hauls.  For  instance  if  Jones 
oing  to  town  with  a  load  of  hogs, 
expects  to  come  home  with  an 
pty  wagon,  he  telephones  to  John- 
son, asking  if  there  is  anything  he 
\\  ould  like  to  have  brought  out  from 
town. 

Maybe  it's  a  spool  of  wire,  a  can  of 
l  ubricating  oil,  a  dozen  strips  of  sid- 
ing, a  hundred  feet  of  derrick  rope, 
iir  something  else  of  use  on  the  farm. 
If  he  can  bring  something  out  for 
Johnson  he  relieves  Johnson  of  a  spe- 
i  ial  trip  to  town,  and  obligates  John- 
son to  do  him  a  favor  at  some  future 
time.  This  system  generally  works 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  the 
farmer?  in  the  neighborhood. 

One  farmer  of  my  acquaintance  is 
an  enthusiast  regarding  fertilization, 
and  is  constantly  spreading  barnyard 
fertilizer  6n  his  land.  The  quantity 
produces  at  his  stables  is  not  sufficient 
for  his  needs.  So  when  he  takes  a 
load  of  potatoes  or  hogs  to  town  and 
finds  himself  with  an  empty  wagon  to 
haul  over  the  long  miles  home,  he 
drives  down  the  town  alleys  until  he 
comes  to  a  stable  where  there  is  a 
pile  of  manure.  Then  he  tosses  on  a 
load  of  it  and  goes  home  with  some- 
thing of  value  instead  of  emptiness. 

In  many  instances  the  town  people 
are  glad  to  have  someone  haul  away 
manure  which  has  been  accumulating 
and  drawing  flies.  Some  folks  want 
fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  for  a  load  of 
manure,  but  it  is  a  good  buy  at  that, 
and  every  time  this  farmer  goes  home 
with  a  heaping  load  of  fresh  manure 
he  is  making  his  farm  land  more  valu- 
able. •> 

There  are  many  ways  of  turning 
into  profit  time  and  energy  which 
might  otherwise  be  wasted..  Use  your 
head  all  the  time.  You  might  as  well 
go  home  with  an  empty  wagon  as  an 
empty  head,  and  you  will  unless  you 
use  your  head.  Empty  heads  and 
empty  wagons  go  together,  usually. — 
P.  B.  Emerson. 


Secret  of  Keeping  Help 

HOW  to  keep  help  on  the  farm  is 
a  problem  which  Fred  T.  Mac- 
Feeley  says  he  has  solved,  and 
he  tells  about  it  in  the  Farm  Journal. 
He  says  that  he  pays  according  to  a 
sliding  scale,  that  is  $50  a  month  dur- 
ing the  busy  seaon,  $40  when  work  is 
not  so  rushing  and  $30  during  low 
tide. 

"In  the  rush  season,"  says  Mac- 
Feeley,  "we  pay  our  temporary  help 
twenty-five  cents  an  hour  for  a  ten- 
hour  day,  with  tinie  and  one-half  for 
overtime.  As  an  inducement  for  them 
stay  the  time  out,  at  the  end  of 
rush  season  we  give  a  bonus  of 
to  each  man  who  stays  that  long, 
course,  this  docs  not  include  their 
rd.  We  board  and  room  all  of  our 
-i  and  feed  them  well,  as  we  find  it 
pays  to  do  so. 

"Every  morning  at  seven  o'clock, 
except  Sunday,  the  bell  rings  to  begin 
work,  and  every  evening  at  six  it  rings 
to  quit,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  at 
noon.  Any  time  we  work  over  this 
we  pay  time  and  one-half,  except  to 
our  year-round  men.  The  extra  money 
we  pay  them  during  the  rush  season 
compen.sates  for  their  extra  work. 
None  of  the  temporary  help  does  ayy 
Sunday  work,  as  our  regular  hands 
do  the  little  that  is  required.  They 
e  turns  doing  this,  and  in  that  way 
h  man  gets  every  other  Sunday  off. 
As  to  entertainment  and  recreation, 
e  believe  that  wfc  have  provided  well 
for  these.  Both  my  son's  house  and 
ray  own  are  equipped  with  all  modern 
conveniences,  which  make  it  pleasant 
for  our  men  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 
Our  farm  machinery  is  all  of  the  latest 
p«,  so  as  to  make  the  work  easier. 


We  provide  proper  machines  to  do 
everything  that  can  be  done  by  ma- 
chinery. We  have  installed  player 
pianos  and  phonographs  in  our  houses, 
and  our  help  have  the  use  of  them. 
In  fact,  our  men  are  a  part  of  our 
families.  Both  my  son  and  myself 
have  seven-passenger  touring  cars, 
and  every  Saturday  night  we  load 
them  up  and  drive  to  town  and  at- 
tend the  picture  shows.  Once  a  month 
we  have  a  big  party  and  invite  the 
whole  neighborhood.  Occasionally, 
when  work  is  not  too  heavy,  we  take 
a  holiday. 

"All  these  things  may  seem  foolish 
to  some  people,  but  they  have  paid 
us  big  dividends." 


Successful  Rancher's  Secret 

IN  THESE  days  when  Pacific  Coast 
farmers  are  rushing  into  this  crop 
and  then  into  that,  staking  all  on 
one  product  and  often  losing,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  note  the  methods  of  a 
man  who  lives  near  me,  and  who  is 
applying  an  eight-cylinder  system  to 
two-cylinder  ranch. 

This  man's  ranch  consists  of  only 
twenty  acres,  and  he  alternates  his 
crops,  but  always  has  two  or  more 
going  nearly  all  the  time.  He  has 
two  five-acre  fields,  and  on  each 
alternates  cabbages  and  potatoes. 
Thus  each  year  he  has  five  acres  of 
potatoes  and  five  acres  of  cabbages. 

The  element  of  speculation  is  in 
this  manner  entirely  removed,  and 
over  a  period  of  years  he  has  made 
excellent  profits,  not  merely  because 
his  system  insures  that  in  the  years 
of  high  prices  he  always  has  a  crop 
to  sell,  but  because  he  has  worked 
so  long  with  these  vegetables  on  the 
same  soil  and  with  the  same  climate 
that  he  knows  their  culture  from  A 
to  Z. 

These  are  the  two  specialities  he 
raises  for  market,  but  they  are  not 
the  farm's  only  products.  There  is  a 
family  cow,  a  pig,  a  home  flock  of 
hens,  and  a  small  garden  tract.  No 
matter  what  market  conditions  may 
be,  thes^e  side  interests  effect  a  great 
economy. 

Considering  how  successful  this 
man  has  been,  and  how  well  other 
farmers  are  acquainted  with  his  story, 
it  is  strange  that  he  has  no  imitators. 
"The  average  farmer  would  rather 
gamble,  but  it  is  better  judgnient  to  be 
conservative. — J.  B.  T.,  Lodi,  Cal. 


How  I  Save  in  Building 

I HAVE  learned  by  long  experience 
that  to  buy  building  materials  at 
first  hand  every  time  I  want  to 
put  up  a  shed  or  a  hen  house  costs  a 
whole  lot  more  than  to  buy  second- 
hand stuff. 

The  same  practice  is  applicable  to 
the  purchase  of  material  for  home 
building.  Many  people  conteniplating 
building  homes  do  not  appreciate  the 
opportunities*  to  economize  offered  by 
firms  established  for  the  buying  and* 
selling  of  second-hand  building  mate- 
rials.   These  companies  have  every- 

(Contlnned  on  Page  43) 


HERE  you  are  the  wa^er-ballasted 
tractor! 
Everybody  who  has  ever 
handled  a  tractor  in  the  field  knows 
that  at  times  the  operator  has  need  of 
running  light,  while  at  other  times  he 
wants  his  machine  pressed  down  hard 
and  solidly  to  the  earth. 

Well,  there  was  hardly  any  use  of 
trying  to  meet  these  requirements  in 
one  tractor  while  an  evenly  weighted 
machine  was  employed. 

About  all  one  could  do  to  meet  the 
varying  demands  for  heavy  and  light 
traction  was  to  use  a  l\^eavy  tractor 
where  such  a  machine  was  needed 
and  a  light  one  where  only  a  light 
one  would  fill  the  bill. 

But  the  water-ballasted  tractor — an 
entirely  new  machine  invented  by  a 
Los  Angeles  man  and  first  dem- 
onstrated in  Southern  California,  un- 
der varying  field  conditions,  obviates 
the  necessity  of  using  light  tractors 
for  light  work  and  heavy  ones  for 
heavy  work.  ^ 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  fill  your 
drum  with  water  if  you  want  to  get 
heavy  traction,  and  if  you  want  to 
skim  over  the  ground  lightly  just  let 
the  water  run  out. 

How  the  Idea  Came  to  the  Inventor 

Looking  at  a  big,  hard-working  trac- 
tor, sinking  deeply  into  moist  soil, 
the  inventor  whose  name  is  Allen  and 
whose  home  is  in  the  Southland 
where  tractors  are  being  bought  by 
the  dozen  every  month,  watched  the 
giant  machine  wallowing  through  the 
mud  until  at  last  it  became  firmly 
stuck  and  could  not  pull  itself  out, 
no  matter  how  hard  the  chug-chug  of 
the  engine  and  no  matter  how  much 
fuel  was  burned. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  fine,"  said  the  per- 
spiring operator,  "if  this  darned  old 
contraption  could  be  lightened  up, 
even  for  a  minute  or  two — just  enough 
to  let  me  get  out  of  the  mire." 

"It  certainly  would,"  said  Allen, 
"and  I  think  1  see  a  way  to  fix  things 
so  that  a  machine  could  be  built  to 
be  both  heavy  and  light  at  a  moment's 
notice." 

"How's  that?"  asked  the  operator. 
"That's  the  kind  of  a  rig  I  want." 

"Well,"  said  Allen,  "you  just  wait. 
I'm  going  to  get  to  work  and  fix  one 
up.    It  won't  take  long." 

Water  on  the  Brain 
Allen  could  hardly  sleep  that  night. 
He  had  water  on  the  brain  for  several 
days.  Then  he  set  to  work  and  he  got 
that,  water  into  a  tractor  wheel,  and 
now  the  water-ballasted  tractor  is  a 
matter  of  fact  and  not  of  fancy. 
Is  it  practicable? 

Well,  just  read  this  report  made 
to  Orchard  and  Farm  by  W.  H. 
Harris,  formerly  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad  and  now  doing  his  bit  in 
Southern  California  to  speed  up  food 
production  and  conservation.  Mr. 
Harris  is  the  man  who  made  the  re- 
port n  the  dehydration  of  foods  pub- 
lished in  the  April  number  of  Orchard 
and  Farm — an  article  widely  read  and 
commented  upon. 


"Soil  tractor  essentialism  is  em- 
bodied in  three  factors,"  says  Mr. 
Harris,  "space  flexibility,  weight 
adaptability  and  sub-soiling  capacity. 
Space  flexibility  we  must  have.  The 
big  tractor  is  great  when  let  loose  on 
a  section,  where  the  return  per  acre 
is  small,  where  the  skilled  engineer 
is  available,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
capital  provided;  but  now  when  war 
emergencies  prevail,  when  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  small  tracts  must  be 
made  intensive  and  speeded-up,  we 
must  have  the  small  tractor,  for  the 
little  price — the  tractor  which  can 
be  handled  by  the  ordinary  engineer,  , 
the  boys,  aye  and  the  girls.  It  must 
have  a  space  flexibility  that  will  make 
a  mule  tread  on  his  toes  to  make  the 
same  short  turn.  It  must  have  a 
weight  adaptability  that  secures  ac- 
ceptable results  from  many  applica- 
tions, a  weight  quite  sufficient  for 
firm  traction,  not  too  much  for  pack- 
ing the  soil,  heavy  enough  for  the 
sod,  light  for  the  harrow,  cultivator 
and  seed-drill,  again  heavy  for  the 
load  to  market  and  at  once  light  for 
the  run  home,  and  lastly  but  not  least, 
sub-soiling  capacity. 

Scientific  Requirements 

"Plow  or  cutter  sub-soiling  is  either 
too  little  or  too  much,  puncture  sub- 
soiling  is  just  right  as  it  puncture- 
disturbs  the  surface  of  the  sub-soil 
and  picks  up  portions  of  the  surface 
breakage  and  distributes  the  particles 
of  the  picking,  while  the  plow  or 
cutter  sub-soiling  spreads  a  layer  or 
strata  quite  .uniform  in  density.  The 
best  soil  practice  is  tQ  secure  particle 
distribution  of  th6  sub-soil  to  enable 
the  atmosphere  and  the  top  loam  to 
normalize  and  appropriate  the  latent 
fertilization  forces  of  the  sub-soil  by 
the  process  of  aeration  and  oxygena- 
tion. 

"A  tractor  possessing  the  stated 
essentials  will  increase  crop  results 
20  per  cent  in  three  years  without  the 
application  of  commercial  fertiliza- 
tion. The  results  of  the  utilization  of 
sub-soil  fertilization  in  connection 
with  lightweight  traction,  not  only 
increases  crops  but  decreases  plant 
.diseases  and  soil  vermin  conditions  by 
virtue  of  the  action  going  on  in  the 
process  of  loam  utilization  of  the 
stored  up  salts  and  minerals  of  the 
sub-soil.  And  this  is  not  all,  for  the 
keeping  quality  of  the  products  in 
many  instances  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced and  the  food  element  better 
balanced. 

"Now,  by  reference  to  our  illustra- 
tion of  the  new  water  ballast  tractor, 
any  layman  can  comprehend  that  the 
machine  is  a  final  word  in  tractors.  It 

is  so  simple,  flexible  and    well, 

what's  the  use?  Just  the  water  in 
the  wheel  light  or  heavy  at  -will,  it 
is  like  Flanigan  of  railroad  fame,  off 
again  on  again. 

Those  who  cannot  appreciate  the 
concreteness  of  this  tractor  without 
further  interpretation  should  be  in- 
terned for  the  period'of  the  war  as  a 
slacker  to  mentalism  and  for  extend- 
ing comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Any  Foundrvman  Can  Make  One 
The  inventor  has  so  designed  the 
machine  that  the  wheels  can  be  pro- 
duced in  little  foundries  anywhere  and 
everywhere  by  very  ordinary  foundry- 
men.  There  is  conservation  in  metal 
and  the  utilization  of  the  ordinary 
mechanic  in  assembling  the  simple 
parts. 

"Despite  the  very  best  efforts  of  us 
all  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  food 
go  to  waste  in  this  year  of  1918 
for  the  want  of  tractors  and  devices 
for  the  production  and  preservation  of 
it  in  forms  suitable  to  be  sent  abroad. 

"Just  the  water  in  the  wheel — is  the 
weight  for  heavy  traction.  Just  let  it 
run  out  and  at  once  there  is  the  light 
traction.  If  all  of  us  were  as  flexible, 
heavy  and  light  as  this  tractor  the' war 
would  be  won  quickly." 


New  Wster-Ballasted  Tractor 


Trying  Out  Trucks 

PACIFIC  Coast  farmers  are  buy- 
ing trucks  at  a  rate  that  augurs 
well  for  the  solving  of  the 
transportation  problem  now  squarely 
before  the  producers  of  this  country. 

Big  savings  are  unquestionably  be- 
ing made  by  our  ranchers  by  doing 
their  own  hauling  wherever  the  ton- 
nage to  be  hauled  is  sufficient  to 
justify  the  first  cost  of  a  truck. 

Saving  $2.63  per  hog  is  the  latest 
fruck  record  to  come  to  the  attention 
of  Orchard  and  Farm.  This  new 
record  is  due  to  the  performance  of 
the  sturdy  truck. 

William  Moore  of  Fallbrook,  Gal., 
is  the  owner  of  the '  record  maker. 
Moore  is  a  lemon  grower  and  hog 
raiser.  He  has  in  the  past  been  haul- 
ing his  hogs  to  San  Diego  or  Los  An- 
geles in  a  made-over  truck.  The  trip 
from  the  Fallbrook  ranch  to  the  city 
occupied  twelve  or  more  hours. 

It  was  this  long,  tiresome  journey 
that  caused  the  hogs  to  lose  money. 
.•\n  average  shrinkage  in  weight  of  25 
pounds  was  suffered  by  the  hogs.  At 
this  rate  Moore  was  losing  $3.75  per 
hog. 

A  Maxwell  truck  was  purchased 
and  over  the  good  roads  it  is  making 
about  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Moore 
figures  that  this  speed  is  saving  him 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  loss  which  he 
had  been  suffering. 

A  Teaas  Test 

Triumphing  over  obstacles  the  equal 
of  which  have  never  before  been  seen, 
a  new  truck,  sent  to  Texas  for  a  Gov- 
ernment test,  came  through  without 
a  single  adjustment  or  broken  part. 
The  test  course  was  2000  miles. 

The  Government  was  frank.  In  the 
letter  of  instructions  covering  tests 
it  was  stated  that  Marfa,  Texas,  and 
the  surrounding  territory  had  been 
chosen  as  a  test  ground  because  the 
road  conditons  there  were  the  most 
severe  that  could  be  found. 

The  Government  was  right.  Sand, 
inches  deep,  through  which  it  was 
possible  to  make  progress  only  on  the 
lower  speeds;  mountain  trails,  mere 
imitations  of  roads;  rocky,  military 
passages,  intended,  primarily,  for  pack 
trains;  all  these  were  the  rule. 

A  Difficult  Route 

Government  orders,  covering  the 
tests,  called  for  at  least  2000  miles  for 
the  truck.  The  new  truck  exceeded 
this  mileage  by  several  hundred  miles. 

Some  of  the  grades  were  particu- 
larly difficult  and  dangerous.  One, 
called  by  Texans,  the  Rim  Rock 
was,  perhaps,  the  worst.  Starting 
from  the  top  or  Rim  itself,  the 
descent  was  startlingly  sudden.  In 
less  than  six  miles  there  is  a  descent 
of  4000  feet,  and  some  of  the  turns 
are  so  short  that  a  mistake  of  six 
inches  on  the  part  of  the  driver  would 
mean  a  fall  of  2000  feet  or  more  to 
the  rocks  below.  The  new  truck  was 
the  second  truck  to  descend  this  trail 
and  the  first  to  climb  it. 

Pinto  Canyon  is  another  hard  one. 
While  not  so  abrupt  as  the  Rim  Rock, 
there  is  a  steady  ascent  of  twenty 
miles.  This  is  between  Ruidosa  and 
Marfa,  the  difference  in  level  between 
the  two  towns  being  almost  4000  feet. 
There  are  but  few  stretches  on  this 
trail  where  "high"  can  be  used. 

Following  the  test,  the  new  truck — 
a  Maxwell — was  driven  overland  from 
Marfa  to  Dallas,  stopping  at  San  An- 
tonio to  give  the  army  men  there  an- 
other test  of  its  efficiency. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  progressive  spirit 
of  our  Pacific  Coast  farmers  that  they 
are  buying  and  using  more  trucks 
every  day. 


Dehydrate  Your  Food  Stuffs  I 

By  W.  R.  MitcheU 

Tremendo-u^  interest  u-os  taken  in  the  article  in  the  April  number  of 
Orchard  and  Farm,  entitled  "Few  Cars  for  Fruit  Crop — Dehydration  Uust  Be 
Resorted  To."  In  fact  the  article  has  inspired  a  number  of  California  and  Oregon 
fruit  and  vegetable  packers  to  organize  new  dehydration  plants,  and  in  our 
next  number  we  hope  to  report  that  these  enterprises  are  well  under  way. — 
Editor's  Note. 

IN  THE  production  of  sugar,  carbon  and  water  are  united  by  the  living 
green  of  plants  in  the  presence  of  light  and  favorable  heat. 
After  sugar  is  made  in  the  potato  leaf  the  underground  stems  or  tubers 
remove  some  water  and  starch  is  formed  and  stored.    Sugar  and  starch  com- 
position is  considered  to  have  the  water  of  organization. 

To  dehydrate  potatoes  would  be  to  remove  the  capillary  and  free  water 
content,  for  the  prevention  of  decay.  Since  no  bacteria  molds  or  other  living 
forms  can  thrive  without  this  water  it  is  a  very  simple  process  to  dry 
foodstuffs  and  thus  prevent  their  decay. 

Salt,  vinegar,  and  very  sweet  syrup,  extract  water  from  the  bacteria  and 
molds  and  thus  prevent  their  activity  and  growth,  so  these  and  many  other 
substances  are  good  preservatives. 

To  sterilize  many  fruits  and  can  them  successfully  is  a  common  practice 
but  to  remove  the  capillary  and  free  water  is  a  more  primitive  method  of 
preserving  many  of  our  juicy  fruits. 

In  the  maturing  and  ripening  stages  of  many  fruits  and  seeds  the  parent 
plant  successfully  accomplishes  th;  necessary  dehydration  as  in  wheat,  beans, 
nuts  and  many  others. 

Various  Processes 

Many  volatile  oils  and  numerous  flavors  are  often  lost  in  common  drying 
practice,  so  many  interesting  and  complex  dehydrating  plans  are  being  devised 

The  centrifuge  and  various  low  temperature  vacuum  methods  are  quite 
practical  in  retaining  colors  and  flavors. 

Food  storage  and  long  distance  transportation  do  not  justify  a  large 
water  content. 

Nutrition  values  of  foods  are  important  but  water  can  be  added  when 
and  where  we  desire. 

Dandelion  and  milkweed  plants  do  not  provide  much  water  for  their  seeds 
to  successfully  "leave  home." 

We  often  become  interested  to  know  why  the  watermelon  and  apple 


Who  Is  Doing  Dehydration? 

rjlHE  question  is  constantly  being  asked  of  Or- 
i    chard  and  Farm  "Who  is  doing  anything  ivith 
dehydration  on  this  coast?" 
Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  firms  engaged  in 
this  highly  commendable  enterprise.  If  there  are 
any  more  in  Orchard  and  Farm's  territory  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  them  and  to  put  them  on  our  list. 

£.  Clemens  Horst  Company,  San  Francisco. 
The  A.  A.  A.  Evaporator  Company,  San  Francisco. 
California  Scientific  Food  Corporation,  Los  Angeles. 
Dominion  Products  Company,  Ltd.,  Vancouver^  B.  C. 
Chilliwack  Evaporating  &  Packing  Co.,  Chilliwack,  B.  C. 
Dayton  Evaporating  &  Packing  Co.,  Dajrton,  Oregon. 
Whittenberg-King  Company,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Everfresh  Compimy,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Luther  Manufacturing  Company,  'Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
Natural  Flavor  Food  Products  Company,  Central  Savings 
Bank  Building,  Denver. 


fruits  store  so  much  water.  Dried  meats  are  well  preserved  when  the  fat 
contents  are  low. 

Many  oils  are  successfully  used  in  preventing  bacteria  and  molds  from 
causing  decay  and  are  good  preservatives. 

Important  Just  Now 

To  reduce  the  water  content  of  many  foodstuffs  by  dehydration  is  an  im- 
portant matter  today. 

The  composition  of  the  potato  is  78.3  water,  18.4  carbohydrates,  .1  fats, 
2.2  protein,  1.  ash  so  it  is  possible  to  clean  and  grind  the  potato,  then  dehydrate, 
then  reduce  to  flour  if  desired  and  all  the  food  value  is  retained. 

No  vegetables  or  fruits  ought  to  be  permitted  to  decay  except  for  soil 
fertilizer  purposes  now. 

Human  and  other  animal  foodstuffs  are  too  valuable  to  permit  waste. 

Soil  fertility  investigations  indicate  widespread  necessity  for  humus,  so 
it  is  well  to  plow  under  large  quantities  of  ^lant  and  animal  waste  products. 

Wet  garbage  is  very  valuable  fertilizer  but  to  store  and  remove  from  the 
cities  it  has  been  successfully  dehydrated  and  as  a  carrier  other  essential  min- 
eral qualities  can  be  easily  added. 

It  Is  a  Simple  Plan 

Dehydration  is  simple  and  successful — raisins,  prunes,  peaches  and  so 
many  other  fruits  are  well  known  illustrations. 

Storage  and  long  distance  shipment  of  water  in  foods  is  not  good  practice 
and  cans  are  costly  today.  » 

Our  barns  and  extensive  warehouses  can  hold  large  quantitrts  of  dry  foods 
and  our  hay  and  ^rain  are  easily  kept  dry  for  a  long  time. 

More  knowledge  and  practice  of  such  food  values  is  possible  in  our  well 
arranged  cooking  classes  of  our  high  schools.  Food  production,  preservation 
and  their  home  preparation  for  balanced  rations  for  human  efficiency  are 
important. 

Will  Increase  Conservation 

Dehydrating  foods  will  increase  conservation  efficiency. 

Since  "food  will  win"  more  attention  to  such  subjects  are  vital  to  our 
increasingly  complex  civilization.  Malnutrition  is  too  commonly  noticed 
among  all  people  and  when  will  we  practice  what  we  know  or  is  there  a  real 
lack  of  knowledge,  or  money  with  which  to  buy  or  is  there  too  little  food 
supply?    The  time  has  arrived  to  educate  the  people  in  these  things. 


How  to  Make  Hay 

You  want  high  quality  hay 
whether  you  feed  it  or  market  it 
But  the  quality  is  determined 
by  the  weather,  the  time  in  which  the 
hay  is  cut,  and  the  way  in  which  i( , 
is  cured  and  cared  for. 

It  is  well  known  that  air  curing') 
makes  the  best  hay.    This  is  due  tot 
the  fact  that  contact  with  the  air 
makes  the  stems  lose  their  moisture '■ 
in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the 
leaves. 

Sun  drying  evaporates  the  moisture 
from  the  leaves  too  quickly,  leaving 
them  dry  and  brittle  and  causing  them 
to  break  off  easily  when  the  hay  is 
handled.  Then,  too,  the  matter  of 
uniform  curing  determines  greatly  the 
amount  of  nutrients  retained  in  the 
hay,  it  having  been  demonstrated  by 
experiments,  and  known  to  practical 
hay  growers  and  feeders,  that  proper- 
ly cured  hay  has  a  higher  feeding 
value  than  that  which  is  poorly  cured. 
What  Air-Curing  Does 

The  two  processes  of  air-curing 
versus  sun-dryirig  may  be  illustrated 
by  comparison  with  two  trees  cut  in 
the  early  summer.  If  the  branchc- 
are  trimmed  off  one  but  left  on  the 
other,  you  will  find  two  or  three 
months  later  if  you  saw  off  the  trunks 
that  the  sap  is  still  in  the  tree  fron 
which  the  branches  are  cut,  but  there 
is  none  in  the  trunk  still  retaining' 
them.  This  is  due  to  the  fad  that  the 
greater  the  amount  of  surface  there  i^ 
exposed,  the  more  uniform  and  thor 
ough  is  the  drying  out. 

In  the  flat  swath  the  leaves  am! 
stems  are  unevenly  dried  out.  Bu* 
thcough  the  process  of  curing  in  the 
windrow  or  the  cock  the  free  circula 
tion  of  air  throughout  the  hay  make- 
it  brighter,  greener,  heavier  and  more 
palatable. 

Time  and  weather  are  the  great 
factors  in  haying.  Labor  is  usually 
scarce,  while  the  hay  must  be  cut  at 
a  definite  stage  of  maturity,  cured  to 
-  a  proper  degree,  and  handled  and 
stored  or  stacked  in  the  least  time 
possible.  Efficient  haying  machines 
are  the  best  investment  the  hay 
grower  can  make. 

The  Surest  Way 

A  safe,  sure,  paying  way  to  make 
hay  is  this: 

Cut  at  the  proper  time;  rake  into 
windrows  with  a  side-delivery  rake 
load  with  a  mechanical  loader;  and 
store  as  quickly  as  possible.  Three 
different  combinations  of  machines,  as 
shown  in  this  book,  may  be  used, 
determining  on  the  size  of  the  farm, 
kind  of  hay,  etc. 

For  medium-size  farms  rake  into 
windrows  with  side-delivery  rake  and 
follow  with  windrow  loader;  or  use 
rake-type  loader  direct  on  swath.  If 
hay  is  unusually  heavy  it  may  be  nec- 
essary in  some  cases  to  clean  up  with 
self-dump  rake.  Use  swath  and  win- 
drow loader,  which  does  away  with 
cleaning  up  with  self-dump  rake. 

For  large  farms  rake  direct  from 
swath  and  carry  to  stack  with  sweep  ^ 
rake.    Stack  with  swinging  or  over- 
shot stacker;  or,  rake  and  stack  with 
the  combined  sweep  rake  and  stacker. 

Speaking  of  hay,  it  is  probably  not 
generally  known  that  California  is 
one  of  the  biggest  hay-producing 
States  in  the  Union.  Last  season 
California  produced  over  4,800,080 
tons  of  both  tame  and  wild  hay,  which 
was  nearly  seven  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  raised  and  cut  in  the  whole 
country.  This  year  there  will  also  be 
an  enormous  production,  though  it 
may  not  r  ach  last  year's  figure,  •w- 
ing  to  the  drought  of  last  winter. 
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Cash  for  Farmers 

By  David  Lubin. 

THERE  is  need  for  a  system  of 
rural  credits  on  open  account, 
for  while  only  a  limited  number 
of  farmers  are  interested  in  mortgage 
credits  almost  every  farmer  would  be 
interested  in  open  account  credits. 

Very  few  farmers,  if  any,  have  cash 
on  hand;  the^  are,  therefore,  generally 
obliged  to  meet  their  current  expenses 
by  buying  on  credit. 

This,  in  substance,  is  an  indirect 
method  of  money  borrowing,  and  such 
indirect  borrowing  is  an  expensive 
luxury.  For  instance,  the  price  of  a 
hat,  a  saw,  a  dress,  manure,  when 
bought  for  cash  is,  as  we  know,  quite 
a  different  matter  to  when  it  is  boufeht 
on  credit. 

The  country  storekeeper  is  general- 
ly blamed  for  it  all,  and  often  unjustly, 
for  buying  and  selling  as  he  does  on 
long  time  credit  he  also  is  a  victim  of 
this  vicious  system. 

Cash  Basis  Needed 
Now,  this  system  could  be  done 
away  with  at  a  stroke  if  the  farmers 
were  able  to  place  themselves  on  a 
cash  basis,  which  could  be  done  under 
the  present  rural  credit  system  by  en- 
larging the  powers  and  functions  of 
the  twelve^  Federal  Land  Banks  so 
as  to  add  to  each  of  them  a  "Depart- 
ment for  Farm  Credits  on  Open  Ac- 
count." 

Said  department  would  issue,  at  the 
request  of  a  farmer,  a  modified  mort- 
gage in  the  form  ol  a  security  certi- 
ficate drawn  up  by  the  Land  Bank, 
recorded  on  the  County  Records,  and 
attested  on  the  certificate  by  the 
County  Recorder  of  Deeds. 

This  certificate  would  be  held  by 
the  Land  Bank,  which  would  detach 
therefrom  a  perforated  portion  which 
it  would  endorse  and  hand  to  the  ap- 
plicant farmer.  This  detached  portion 
would  show  that  the  farmer  is  good 
for  a  stated  line  of  credit,  not  to  ex- 
ceed, as  a  fule,  one  third  of  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  loan  which 
he  could  obtain  on  the  land,  or  one- 
.sixth  of  the  land's  value;  and  the 
Land  Bank's  endorsement  on  the 
'  same  would  make  the  Land  Bank 
responsible  up  to  that  amount. 
A  Checking  Account 

By  depositing  this  detached  portion 
of  the  certificate  in  a  commercial  bank 
in  any  section  of  the  Union  the 
farmer  could  then  obtain  credit  on 
open  account  at  the  rate,  say,  of  5 
per  cent  per  annum  up  to  the  stated 
limit.  He  could  then  draw  against 
this  account  by  check  from  time  to 
time  as  he  would  require. 

There  is  no  better  way,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

This  would  place  the  farmer  on 
somewhat  the  same  basis  as  the  mer- 
chant, which  is  right  and  fair. 

The  Land  Bank  system  is  good  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

Let  us  take,  as  an  example,  a  farm 
valued  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  at 
$20,000  and  recognized  by  it  as  good 
pecurity  for  a  $10,000  long-time  mort- 
loan.    And  let  us  say  that  the 
tier  desires  a  line  of  credit  on  open 
jnt  for  $3000.    The  Land  Bank 
d  then  proceed,  through  its  De- 
Irtment  for  Farm  Credits  on  Open 
ccount,  to  issue  the  certificate;  have 
le    transaction    recorded    on  the 
-ounty  Records;  and  attested  on  the 
certificate  by  the  County  Recorder. 
The  next  step  would  be  for  the  Land 
Bank  to  endorse  the  perforated  per- 
son of  the  certificate,  and  detach  and 
1  it  to  the  farmer.    The  farmer 
>uld  then  deposit  it  in  a  commercial 
in  any  section  of  the  Union, 
Hen  he  would  be  given  a  line  of 
t  on  open  account  for  the  $3000, 
St   which   he   would   draw  by 
iks    for    any    amounts   that  he 
require  within  the  stated  limit. 


Soldier's  Battle  Risks 

THERE  is  in  the  province  of  Que- 
bec a  military  hospital  commis- 
sion which  has  been  keeping  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  Cana- 
dian troops  have  fared  on  European 
battlefields.  We  have  heard  so  much 
about  the  high  percentage  of  casual- 
ties among  the  Canadian  troops  that 
it  has  come  to  be  believed  pretty  gen- 
erally by  the  people  of  this  country 
that  American  boys  who  go  to  fight 
in  France  are  likely  to  have  a  very 
poor  chance  to  come  home  alive  or 
free  from  injuries  that  will  disable 
them  for  life.  Basing  its  computa- 
tions upon  the  experiences  of  Cana- 
dian soldiers  in  the  war,  the  military 
hospitals  commission  furnishes  these 
statistics: 

The  boy  who  goes  to  the  front  has 
twenty-nine  chances  to  come  home  as 
against  one  that  he  will  be  killed. 

He  has  ninety-eight  chances  to  re- 
cover from  a  wound  against  two  that 
he  will  die  because  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle. 

There  is  one  chance  in  500  that  he 
will  lose  an  arm  or  leg. 

It  is  explained  also  that  in  this  war 
only  one  man  dies  from  disease  as 
against  ten  to  fifteen  who  fell  victims 
of  various  diseases  in  other  wars. 
This  estimate  is  proportional. 

But  10  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  sol- 
diers disabled  on  the  battlefields  are 
rendered  unfit  physically  to  engage  in 
their  former  occupations. 

There  ought  to  be  cause  for  general 
encouragement  in  these  figures. 

Rise  of  John  J.  Pershing 

ODD  as  it  may  seem  in  a  fighting 
man,  General  John  J.  Pershing's 
one  fad  is  gardening.  His 
father  was  an  expert  gardener,  and 
the  taste  descended  to  the  military 
man.  Whenever  he  was  on  leave,  he 
immediately  would  don  working 
clothes  and  go  into  his  father's  gar- 
den, seemingly  enjoying  the  work 
among  the  vegetables  as  much  as  his 
army  duties.  * 

It  was  a  newspaper  article  which 
diverted  John  J.  Pershing  from  his 
purpose  to  become  a  school  teacher 
and  started  him  upon  the  military 
career  which  led  to  his  appointment 
as  a  General  in  the  United  States 
army  and  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can expeditionary '  force  in  France. 
The  story  is  told  by  General  Per- 
shing's sisters,  Mrs.  Butler  and  Miss 
May  Pershing,  who  are  residents  of 
Lincoln. 

It  was  while  General  Pershing  and 
his  sister,  now  Mrs.  Butler,  were  at- 
tending the  Missouri  State  Normal 
School  at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  that  his  at- 
tention one  day  was  called  to  a  news- 
paper announcement  that  examina- 
tions were  to  be  held  for  appointment 
to  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 
Young  Pershing  asked  his  sister's  ad- 
vice as  to  whether  he  should  try  for 
the  appointment,  and  she  advised  him 
to  do  so.  Then  followed  a  short  sea- 
son of  intensive  study  in  preparation. 

In  a  few  days  he  was  called  before 
the  examining  board,  and,  although 
improperly  prepared,  received  the 
highest  mark  among  the  contestants, 
and  soon  afterward  was  notified  of 
his  appointment.  Up  to  this  time  his 
action  had  been  a  secret  between  his 
sister  and  himself  and  it  remained  so 
until  he  was  ready  to  start  for  West 
Point. 

As  a  boy,  General  Pershing,  his  sis- 
ters say,  was  of  a  quiet,  serious  tem- 
perament, assuming,  as  the  oldest  of 
six  children,  many  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  family. 

"John,"  Mrs.  Butler  said,  "although 
of  a  quiet  disposition,  liked  a  good 


time  and  enjoyed  fun  as  much  as  any- 
one. Yet  when  he  started  anything 
he  wanted  to  get  the  result,  and  he 
generally  attained  that  object  before 
he  gave  it  up." 

After  having  been  graduated  from 
West  Point  and  having  served  with 
General  Miles  in  a  campaign  in  New 
Mexico  against  the  Indian  chief,  Ge- 
ronimo,  Pershing  was  stationed  as 
military  instructor  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  His  friends  there  re- 
member him  as  a  fun-loving  young 
man,  who  enjoyed  music  and  dancing, 
parties  and  other  social  activities,  and 
who  appreciated  a  good  joke. 

"Old  Jack  Best,"  the  veteran  train- 
er at  the  university,  remembered 
Pershing  intimately.  "He  was  one  of 
the  finest  men  I  ever  worked  with," 
said  Best.  "It's  true  he  was  mighty 
strict  with  his  work,  but  the  results 
he  got  were  so  good  that  everybody 
he  worked  with  loved  him  for  it. 

"Usually  he  was  mighty  dignified 
in  his  work,  but  he  had  a  way  of  get- 
ting next  to  new  men,"  continued 
Best.  "The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him 
he  walked  right  up  to  me,  slapped  me 
on  the  shoulder  and  said:  'Well,  Jack, 
they  tell  me  you  got  along  mighty 
well  with  my  predecessor.  If  you  did, 
I  im  darned  sure  we'll  get  along  just 
as  well.'" 


Bird's  Song  Draws  Fire 

HOW  one  little  canary  bird  caused 
consternation  among  an  entire 
division  of  British  troops  and 
brought  down  upon  its  own  head  a 
hurricane  of  rifle  fire  and  finally 
point-blank  shell  fire,  is  told  by  Dr. 
Robert  Davis,  recently  arrived  in  the 
United  States  to  lecture  at  the  offi- 
cers' training  camps  on  the  activities 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  Europe. 

For  more  than  a  month  on  a  north- 
ern sector  of  the  line  the  British  had 
been  secretly  mining  beneath  the  Ger- 
man trenches.  The  work  was  almost 
complete.  During  the  operations  sev- 
eral canary  birds  were,  as  usual,  kept 
in  the  excavations  to  warn  the  work- 
ers of  the  presence  of  fire  damp, 
which  is  fatal  to  the  birds.  One  little 
songster,  however,  escaped  from  its 
job,  flew  into  the  middle  of  "No  Man's 
Land,"  and,  alighting  on  a  bush,  be- 
gan to  sing. 

■  Consternation  reigned  in  the  Brit- 
ish lines.  If  the  bird  should  be  dis- 
covered by  the  Germans  the  work  of 
weeks  would  go  for  naught,  as  the 
enemy  could  easily  interpret  the 
meaning  of  its  presence  and  prepare 
to  combat  the  sapping  operations. 
The  infantry  was  immediately  or- 
dered to  open  fire  on  the  canary  to 
destroy  it.  But  it  seemed  to  bear  a 
charmed  life.  Even  the  sharpshooters 
failed  to  bring  it  down  as  it  hopped 
from  twig  to  twig.  Finally  the  artil- 
lery had  to  be  called  on.  A  trench 
gun  with  a  well-timed  shell  blew  the 
bird  and  the  bush  and  the  song  into 
nothingness. 


Camouflaged  Food 

VORWAERTS,  the  Socialist  paper 
of  Germany,  complains  of  some 
of  the  food  substitutes  to  which 
the  people  are  reduced. 

A  salad  oil,  for  example,  called  vari- 
ously salatin,  salatol  and  salatrinol,  is 
made  of  mucus,  marshmallow  and  a 
little  lemon  juice  or  vinegar.  This 
sells  at  6  marks  the  litre. 

Then  there  are  artificial  milk,  made 
from  chalk,  plaster  and  wood  flour; 
bouillon  cubes,  in  which  there  is  noth- 
ing but  aromatic  herbs  and  salt?  to  say 
nothing  of  egg  powder,  bakol  and 
bakaus,  which  are  mysteries  too  deep 
to  fathom,  and  sausages  composed  of 
minced  tendons,  skin,  wood  flour  and 
other  indigestible  substances. 


ABC  of  Incubation 

By  Charles  Weeks 

POULTRYMEN  are  learning  by 
costly  experience  that  "any  old 
egg"  will  not  do  for  the  incu- 
bator. If  you  have  an  egg  with  strong 
vitality  and  generations  of  hens  be- 
hind that  egg  that  have  had  a  super- 
abundance of  energy,  then  more  than 
half  the  incubator  troubles  are  over, 
and,  I  might  add,  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  brooder  troubles  are  also  over. 

The  egg  should  be  placed  in  the  ma- 
chine as  soon  after  laying  as  possible. 
The  sooner  the  better. 

Place  the  eggs  on  the  tray  with 
small  end  down,  leaning  them  so  that 
the  large  end  is  the  higher  and  keep- 
ing them  in  this  position  during  the 
incubation  period. 

After  the  machine  is  warmed  up  and 
regulated  to  102  degrees  or  there- 
abouts, place  the  eggs  in  and  do  not 
turn  for  three  days.  Then  they  may 
be  turned  twice  each  day,  being  care- 
ful to  get  them  into  the  machine 
quickly  up  to  the  seventh  day.  After 
the  first  week  let  them  air  a  little  at 
first  and  increase  the  time  of  airing  , 
up  to  the  time  they  begin  to  pip. 

Turn  Eggs  Twice  Daily 

At  no  time  let  them  cool  below  80 
degrees  and  only  once  each  day.  I 
have  had  excellent  hatches  turning 
the  eggs  once  a  day,  but  I  think  re- 
sults warrant  turning  twice  per  day. 

The  eggs  should  be  tested  on  the 
seventh  day  and  all  the  infertile  ones 
taken  out. 

The  temperature  should  be  kept  be- 
tween 102  and  103  degrees  and  the 
steadier  the  better  the  hatch  and 
stronger  the  chicks. 

The  incubator  should  be  placed  in 
a  basement  or  cellar  where  the  out- 
side temperature  is  very  even.  Never 
under  any  circumstances  allow  the 
temperature  to  go  above  103  degrees. 

The  temperature  should  arise  quick- 
ly to  103  degrees  after  eggs  are  placed 
in  the  machines. 

Moisture  in  Hatching 

The  egg  wants  a  dead  air  space  for 
incubation  and  yet  have  some  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  gases  thrown  off.  In 
most  of  our  artificial  incubation  mois- 
ture is  supplied,  especially  at  hatch- 
ing time.  There  should  be  enough 
moisture  at  hatching  time  to  collect 
on  the  glass  at  th^  front  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

Incubation  requires  very  patient, 
methodical  work,  with  extreme  care 
in  regulating  temperatures. 

Filling  the  lamps,  trimming  the 
wicks,  cleaning  the  burners,  regulat- 
ing the  flame  is  detail  work  that  re- 
quires care.  Turning  the  eggs  care- 
fully twice  every  day  is  a  light  task, 
but  takes  time,  and  it  is  a  routine  that 
leaves  the  mind  free  for  thought. 

To  sum  up  incubation:  Place  only 
good  uniform  eggSiFrom  mature  stock 
in  the  machines,  little  end  lowest.  The 
temperature  should  be  regulated  to 
about  102  degrees  when  eggs  are 
placed  in  the  machine  and  run  stead- 
ily between  102  and  103  degrees  dur- 
ing the  whole  period. 

Turn  the  eggs  twice  daily  after 
third  day  and  air  slightly  after  first 
week,  increasing  time  as  germ  grows 
older,  but  never  let  them  cool  below 
80  degrees.  On  the  eighteenth  day 
put  moisture  in  the  moisturepan.  This 
should  be  steaming  water,  so  that  the 
humidity  is  brought  up  in  the  ma- 
chine. 

A  steady  temperature  is  the  prime 
factor  in  bringing  out  a  good  hatch. 
Eggs  from  sturdy  stock  of  mature  age 
with  males  and  females  unrelated  will 
give  best  results. 

There  is  a  way  to  do  the  right 
thing  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time,  and  if  we  can  make  this  doing 
count  while  we  are  getting  experience 
in  poultry  raising  then  we  save  time. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


AVERY  TRACTOR 


The  lightest  and  best  tractor  built. 
Designed  especially  for  small 
ranch  and  orchard  work.  Burns  distillate  and  other  low 
grade  fuel.  Does  the  work  of  four  horses.  Costs  half  its 
nearest  competitor.  It  is  the  biggest  value  and  most  eco- 
nomical to  operate. 

PRICE   $650  Los  Angeles 

Immeditite  l)eliverie<i. 
Alw*  Hiiilt  in  l-'lve  I<arKep  Sizett — A  Tractor  tor  Anv  Sire  Ranrli. 
WKITK  FOR  (  ATArO(i.    AIm)  unU  for  our  Nj^ecial  riitaloc  on  the 

AVERY  TWO  ROW  MOTOR  CULTIVATOR 
FOR  BEANS  AND  COTTON 
DEALERS  WANTED  IN  ALL  OUTSIDE  TOWNS 

There  Is  hig  nione>'  in  it  for  live  men.    Demontttrutious  iniuriubly  reKult  in  sales. 

CQ     A  MTl-IOM  V  SOITHKKN  fAI.IFORXl.V  DISTKIBI'TOH, 

•  Ai>  1  nV^l^  I        1040  .SOUTH  OI.IVE  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


liirit  siuttip  land  inio  Money 


HAND  POWER. 

Ill  Stump 
Puller 


Increase  your  acreage  and  thereby 
increase  your  income. 
Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply. 
No  exi>ense  for  teams  or  powder. 

One  man  with  a 
can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as 
a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the 
stump.    Made  of  the  finest  steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.    Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  todajr  for 
special  offer  and  free 
^    boolclet  on 
Land  Clearing 


Worlcs  eqally  welt  on  hillcidea 
and  marsbes  wtiere  horses 
cannot  operate 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 

Boz609  182  Fifth  St.,  San  Froncisco,  CaL'xk^-^V 


Body  Built 
for  Country  Loads 


Truck  Built 
for  Country  Roads 


Patriot  Truck 


The  farmers  of  America  now  have 
what  they  have  been  waitipg  for — 

A  truck  built  for  farm  conditions 
and  farm  work. 

No  intelligent  farmer  questions  the 
superiority  of  truck  service  over 
horse  service  for  general  transpor- 
tation. The  only  question  has  been 
whether  the  trucks  built  for  service 
over  the  paved  streets  of  cities,  with 
bodies  designed  for  city  haulage, 
were  the  proper  trucks  for  farm 
use,  and  most  fanners  have  felt 
they  were  not 


The  Patriot  Farm  Truck  affords 
the  farmer-  economy,  convenience 
and  certainty  of  transjjortation  of 
his  crops  and  live  stock. 

The  Patriot  will  double  or  treble 
your  load  capacity  and  cut  the 
time  of  delivery  in  two.  It  makes 
you  master  of  weather  and  roads, 
and  cuts  the  distance  to  your  mar- 
ket town  to  one-fourth. 

The  Patriot  will  increase  the  value 
of  your  farm  $10  an  acre  by  bring- 
ing larger  and  better  markets  within 
your  reach.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
within  one  year.  Write  for  full 
information  and  prices. 


HEBB  MOTORS  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Patriot  Farm  Trucks 
1371  P  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Liacolo  MoJel  1^2  Tm 
Watkinfton  Model 
21^  Toa 


The  Powerful  Patriot 
Hand  Hoist 

by  which  the  body, 
when  loaded,  may 
easily  and  quickly  be 
elevated  to 
dump  ita 
'oad. 


Handle  Grain  in  Bulk 

Grain  Sacks  Cost  Too  Much  This  Year. 


A RENEWAL  of  the  agitation 
for  the  bulk  handling  of  grain 
in  California  has  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  the  speculation  in  the 
Calcutta  jute  bags  has  put  the  price 
away  beyond  what  the  average 
rancher  in  this  State  can  afford  to  pay. 

Bulk  handling  of  the  grain  raised 
in  California  during  the  coming  sea- 
son would  solve  the  problem,  and  if 
elevators,  even  of  a  temporary  nature 
were  erected  at  once.  It  is  deplorable 
that  the  building  of  elevators  and  the 
other  necessary  arrangements  for  bulk 
handling  have  not  been  accomplished 
in  past  seasons.  This  method  would 
have  paid  for  itself  many  times  over 
and  would  have  saved  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  our  ranchers. 

At  this  time  jute  bags  were  selling 
for  about  12  cents  apiece.  Now  the 
price  is  around  25  cents. 

The  number  of  bags  required  for 
California  in  a  normal  crop  season  is 
about  25,000,000.  The  bags  furnished 
by  San  Quentin  amount  usually  to 
about  4,000,000,  or  one-sixth  of  the 
State's  demand.  The  price  fixed  for 
San  Quentin  bags  weeks  ago  was  20 
cents  each.  It  is  assumed  that  this 
stock  is  now  largely  in  the  hands  of 
farmers. 

Calcutta  Profiteers 

The  freight  rates  on  jute  bags  have 
advanced  since  the  war  began  from 
$6.50  to  $100  per  ton  or  about  5  cents 
per  bag.  The  price  of  jute  bags  be- 
fore the  war  began  was  about  6  cents, 
or  one  cent  more  than  the  present 
freight  rate.  One  bag  dealer  who 
had  to  fill  a  contract  made  earlier  in 
the  season  is  reported  to  have  bought 
bags  in  Calcutta  recently  at  prices 
which  will  make  them  cost,  laid  down 
in  this  city  about  26Vi  cents. 

There  is  no  question,  apparently, 
but  that  importers  have  plenty  of  bags 
on  hand.  But  they  insist  that  they 
have  laid  in  a  supply  sufficient  only 
for  the  normal  needs  of  the  State. 
But  the  farmers  are  not  buying  bags 
at  present  prices.  In  fact,  if  boxes 
were  a  feasible  substitute,  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  ship  most  farm  products 
in  them. 

Farmers  Won't  Buy  Bags 

The  delay  on  the  part  of  farmers  in 
purchasing  their  usual  supply  of  bags 
is  worrying  the  bag  trade.  Of  course, 
part  of  the  delay  may  be  due  to  the 
weather.  The  farmer  does  not  wish 
to  buy  more  bags  than  he  has  a  crop 
to  fill,  and  with  the  rainfall  below 
normal,  he  does  not  feel  confident  of 
normal  crops.  But  the  price  staggers 
him.  He  wonders  who  is  going  to 
be  the  ultimate  loser  as  a  result  of 
the  price  that  he  pays  for  bags. 

According  to  the  best  authorities 
on  the  subject,  here  is  the  most  de- 
sirable manner  in  which  bulk  handl- 
ing may  be  accomplished: 

Haul  the  grain  from  the  harvester 
to  bins  on  the  ranch.  This  is  reg- 
ularly done  in  the  East,  light,  port- 
able steel  bins,  costing  at  the  rate 
of  12  to  IS  cents  a  bushel  to  build  in 
normal  times,  being  used. 

Then  haul  it  to  the  country  elevator, 
whence  it  is  loaded  into  cars_  or 
barges  and  shipped  to  its  destination. 

In  a  report  made  over  a  year  ago, 
Mr.  Luke  of  the  Sperry  Flour  Com- 
pany, said  that  on  unloading  a  barge 
load  of  500  tons  of  bulk  wheat  the 
cost  is  less  than  4c  per  ton  from  the 
barge  to  the  mill  bins,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  weight  on  the  bulk  wheat 
averages  about  300  pounds  on  each 
barge  load  of  500  tons. 

Loss  in  Sacked  Grain 

Mr.  Luke  says  that  the  Sperry 
Flour  Company  loses,  on  the  average, 
14  tons  or  one-half  of  1  per  cent  in 
shipping  2500  tons  of  sacked  grain 
on    barges    from    San  Francisco  to 


every  500-ton  barge  Wad  received, 
there  is  a  usual  loss  of  from  2000 
pounds  to  4000  pounds,  2  per  cent  to 
4  per  cent.  This  loss  occurs  from 
the  trucking  of  leaky  sacks. 

Mr.  Dozier  and  Mrs.  McCormick  of 
Rio  Vista  are  of  the  opinion  that 
about  2  pounds  of  grain  is  lost  for 
eath  sack  that  comes  through  the 
combined  harvester  before  it  reaches 
the  warehouse.  They  attribute  this  ' 
loss  to  the  shuffling  of  grain  from  the 
floor  of  the  "dog-house"  by  the  feet 
of  the  sewer  and  tender,  failure  to 
brush  off  the  tops  of  sacks  before 
dumping  them,  bursting  of  sacks  in 
the  field  and  on  the  wagon,  and  the 
cutting  of  the  sacks  by  mice  in  the 
field. 
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New  Bean  Grading  System 

LC.  LUHR  of  Encinitas,  Cal.,  has 
invented  a  lima  bean  grader, 
•  which  he  describes  as  follows: 
"The  object  grader  is  twofold:  First 
and  principally,  to  cull  out  the  pop- 
pers; second,  to  cull  out  small  limas. 

"This  grader  is  similar  in  shape  to 
the  ordinary  hand  recleaner,  except 
that  it  should  not  be  over  18  or  20 
inches  in  width.  At  the  upper  end, 
where  the  beans  are  poured  into  the 
grader,  ^-inch  half-round  molding, 
about  3-16  inch  apart,  forms  the  floor 
of  the  grader.  That  is,  the  half-round  } 
should  be  spaced  so  that  they  wi"  " 
freely  allow  the  largest  poppers  to  fall 
through.  The  spacing  should  be  very 
carefully  done.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  limas  will  slide  along  the  grooves 
without  going  through.  The  half- 
rounds  should  be  30  or  36  inches  in 
length.  The  beans  are  pushed  down 
onto  a  ^-inch  wire  screen.  This 
screen  should  be  about  30  to  36  inches 
in  length.  This  screen  will  cull  out 
the  small  limas. 

While  the  beans  are  on  the  screen 
one  can  cull  out  by  hand  any  worm- 
eaten  or  other  undesirable  large  beans. 
Then  the  beans  are  ready  to  be  put 
through  the  spout  into  the  sack  and 
you  will  find  that  you  have  seed 
beans  of  excellent  quality. 

"About  two  gallons  of  beans  can  be 
handled  to  advantage  in  the  grader  at  ] 
a  time.  The  beans  should  be  kept 
very  thin  on  the  grader  and  never  be 
allowed  to  pile  up  especially  on  the 
half-round.  One  hand  should  work 
over  the  half-round  and  the  other 
underneath.  After  a  few  minutes' 
practice,  anyone  will  understand  how 
to  operate  th%  grader.  One  man  can 
reclean  about  one  sack  an  hour.  This 
is  rapid  work  if  results  are  consid- 
ered." 

A  description  of  Mr.  Luhr's  bean 
and  apricot  ranch  was  given  a  few 
months  ago  in  Orchard  and  Farm 
Although  he  is  of  German  name  and 
parentage,  he  is  a  loyal  American 
citizen. 


Poultry  Feed  in  British  Isles 


EGGS  are  very  scarce  in  Great 
Britain  because  of  the  poultry 
feed  shortage.  When  warned 
that  grain  for  feeding  their  fowK  w.i^ 
not  coming  in,  poultrymen  freely  dis- 
posed of  their  flocks. 

In  March  fresh  eggs  retailed  at  two 
dollars  per  dozen,  which  put  themj| 
beyond  the  reach  of  people  of  average  | 
means.   The  British  egg  shortage  has 
naturally  resulted  in  additional  de- 
mands for  meat. 


During  a  three  and  one-half  ycUH 
period,  beginning  July  1,  1914,  the^ 
United  States  exported  to  the  Allies 
more  than  616,000,000  pounds  of  ^ 
fresh  beef  and  nearly  203.000,000  " 
pounds  of  canned  beef. 
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How  to  Prevent  Blackleg 

By  Dr.  F.  W.  Wood, 

Veterinary  Director  of  the  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkelev,  Cal. 


LACKLEG  is  an  acute,  rapidly- 
fatal,  infectious  disease,  affect- 
ing young  cattle  almost  exclu- 
sively, although  at  times  losses  may 
occur  among  sheep  and  goats.  This 
disease  is  caused  by  a  tiny  germ 
known  as  the  blackleg  bacillus,  which 
lies  dormant  in  the  ground  in  spore 
or  seed  form  in  certain  localities  and 
is  taken  into  the  bodies  of  the  animals 
with  food  and  water,  or  may  enter  the 
tissues  directly  through  scratches  or 
wounds.  In  the  bodies  of  the  infected 
animals  the  bacillus  multiplies  rapid- 
ly, subsisting  on  and  destroying  the 
tissues  of  the  animals  and  soon  caus- 
ing death  from  blackleg.  The  disease 
is  not  spread  directly  from  sick  ani- 
mals to  well  ones  by  contact,  but  can 
always  be  traced  to  the  presence  of 
the  bacillus  in  the  ground. 

Cattle  over  four  months  and  under 
two  years  old  are  most  susceptible  to 
blackleg,  although  losses  do  occur  oc- 
casionally among  younger  calves  and 
in  cattle  over  two  years  old. 

Some  of  the  Symptoms 
In  infected  herds  deaths  from  black- 
leg often  occur  suddenly  and  the  first 
Intimation  that  the  owner  has  of  the 
presence  of  .the  disease  is  the  finding 
of  one  or  more  dead  calves  or  young 
stock.  More  often  the  affected  ani- 
mals show  symptoms  of  fever  and 
soon  stop  eating  and  chewing  their 
cud.  Severe  lameness,  which  devel- 
ops suddenly  and  is  accompanied  hr 
trembling  of  the  muscles  and  archin? 
of  the  back,  soon  follows,  and  the 
development  of  the  characteristic 
swelling  of  blackleg  may  be  seen 
about  this  time  at  some  point  on  the 
body.  These  swelling  are  at  first  hot 
and  painful.  Later  on  they  become 
cold,  painless  and  crackle  on  pressure. 
Swellings  due  to  blackleg  are  seen 
most  frequently  on  one  of  the  quarters 
and  do  not  extend  below  the  knee  or 
hocks.  Although  most  commonly  on 
the  quarters,  swellings  may  occur  in 
other  places,  as  in  the  muscles  of  the 
back,  chest,  neck  or  throat.  As  the 
disease  progresses  the  swellings^  in- 
crease in  size,  the  affected  anirnal 
■hows  evidence  of  being  in  great  dis- 
tress and  soon  slumps  down  and  dies. 
In  the  more  protracted  cases  the  ani- 
mals are  unable  to  get^  up,  there  is 
difficulty  in  breathing  ''and  usually 
convulsive  struggles  before  death 
occurs. 

Blackleg  infection  in  cattle,  as  a 
rule,  terminates  fatally  in  from  twelve 
to  forty-eight  hours,  although  a  few 
of  these  cases  may  linger  for  some 
days  and  occasionally  one  may  re- 
cover. 

How  to  Prevent  Losses 
Blackleg  is  a  preventable  disease 
and  practically  all  losses  may  be  pre- 
vented by  the  careful,  systematic  sea- 
'«onal  vaccination  of  all  cattle  between 
the  ages  of  four  months  and  two 
years.  Prompt  disposal  of  carcasses 
of  cattle  dead  by  blackleg  by  burn- 
ing or,  if  impractical,  by  proper  burial, 
important,  as  this  measure  prevents 
e  reseeding  of  the  ground  with 
res.  Vaccination  should  be  eom- 
at  least  a  month  prior  to  the 
"son  when  the  first  losses  have  been 
own  to  occur. 

On  the  ranges  blackleg  makes  its 
pcarance  following  the  rains,  and 
continue  to  occur  during  the 
son  when  feed  is  goo^  and  the  con- 
of  the  cattle  is  improving.  In 
gated  districts  the  disease  may  be 
cted  at  any  season. 

nearly  twenty-five  years  black- 


leg vaccine  has  been  used  for  the  im- 
munization of  young  cattle  a!gainst 
blackleg,  and  this  form  of  vaccination 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  successful  measures  devised 
for  preventing  the  spread  of  an  infec- 
tious disease  among  animals.  Like  all 
true  vaccines,  however,  blackleg  vac- 
cine, containing,  as  it  does,  the  at- 
tenuated germs  of  blackleg,  has  cer- 
tain limitations,  namely  the  danger  of 
possible  losses  following  vaccination 
and  lack  of  sufficient  protection  under 
certain  conditions.  These  objections 
have,  in  a  large  measure,  been  over- 
come by  the  use  of  double  vaccine,  but 
this  metHod  is  somewhat  troublesome, 
as  the  double  vaccination  requires  two 
handlings  of  the  animals  to  complete 
the  treatment. 

New  Immunizing  Agents 

Recently  two  new  immunizing 
agents  have  been  developed  which 
overcome  the  deficiencies  of  blackleg 
vaccine.  These  products  are  blackleg 
aggressin  and  blackleg  filtrate.  They 
are  both  germ  free  (sterile),  and  may 
therefore  be  used  without  the  possi- 
ble danger  of  inducing  blackleg  from 
vaccination.  One  handling  of  the  ani- 
mals is  all  that  is  required  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  either  the  filtrate  or 
aggressin,  and  castrating,  marking 
and  branding  may  be  done  at  the  same 
time,  a  convenience  which  all  stock- 
men will  appreciate. 

Blackleg  filtrate  will  be  found' the 
most  satisfactory  immunizing  agent 
under  all  conditions,  as  it  is  germ 
free,  therefore  absolutely  safe  for  vac- 
cinating purposes,  and  costs  but  little 
more  than  the  pill  vaccine.  For  pure 
bred  or  exceptionally  valuable  stock, 
blackleg  aggressin  may  be  selected, 
but  this  product  is  objectionable  for 
general  use  since  it  is  quite  expensive 
and  its  production  entails  the  slaughter 
of  prime  calves,  an  economic  loss  not 
justified  if  the  cultural  product,  black- 
leg filtrate,  continues  to  prove  as 
definitely  protective  as  experiment 
and  use  so  far  indicates  that  it  will. 
It  should  be  TioTed  here  that  too  small 
a  dose  of  filtrate  may  have  in.^ufficient 
protective  value,  and  experience  so 
far  seems  to  point  to  5  c.c  as  about 
the  proper  dose. 

Two  Kinds  of  Swine 

The  hog  supply  in  America  has  de- 
creased alarmingly  and  it  is  impera- 
tive that  ways  and  means  be  found 
of  bringing  it  back  to  a  normal  foot- 
ing. This,  of  course,  applies  to  hogs 
who  ride  in  stock  cars;  not  to  those 
patriotically  interested  in  excess 
profits. 

Imperial  Valley  ranchers  are  ex- 
perimenting with  hemp  and  sorne 
sugar  cane.  The  raising  of  hogs  tn 
the  valley  seems  to  be  on  the  decline 
and  sheep  raising  has  taken  its  place. 
The  valley  as  a  whole  is  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition  and  crops  of  all 
kinds  are  yielding  very  heavily  and  at 
exceptionally  good  prices. 

"What  have  you  in  the  shape  of 
cucumbers,  this  morning?"  asked  the 
customer  of  the  new  grocery  derk. 
"Nothing  but  bananas,  ma'am,  was 
the  reply." 

"Where's  your  little  brother?" 

"He  hurt  himself." 

"How?"  ,^  , 

"We  were  seeing  who  could  lean 
out  of  the  window  the  farthest  and 
he  won." 


Send  to-day  for  "THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  CALIFORNIA"  dealing  with 
POOR  LAND  and  CROOKED  selling  methods  that  have  taken  thou- 
sands of  dollars  from  the  farmers  \n  CALIFORNIA. 
Without  this  book  YOU  may  find  yourself  face  to  face  with  the  LAND 
SHARK  and  his  friend,  THE  MORTGAGE. 

Every  day  the  investor,  unfamiliar  with  conditions  in  California,  faces 
the  above  predicament  when  HIGHLY  COLORED  LITERATURE  and 
FALSE  STATEMENTS  are  his  only  guide. 

We  do  not  buy,  sell  or  loan  on  real  estate.  Our  organi- 
zation is  one  of  SERVICE  to  YOU,  based  upon  investi- 
gation of  property  you  expect  to  purchase. 

Do  not  fail  to  get  "THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  CALIFORNIA."  It  may  save 
YOU  thousands  of  dollars.  Price  25c  throughout  the  United  States. 
Money  order,  stamps  or  coin. 


.70i-2  STORY  BLDG.  LOS  ANGELBS  CALlFORNlAi 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  RANCHER'S  HOME? 

In  these  days  of  "intensified  cultivation,"  the  Rancher  needs  the 
Comfort,  Harmony  and  Attractiveness  which  are  the  basis  of  the  "BET- 
TER HOME."  The  problems  of  "Out-of-Doors"  become  less  troublesome 
if  the  rest  and  recuperation  "In-Doors"  are  COMPLETE  and  SATISFY- 
ING. Barker  Bros.,  as  the  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Home  Furnishing 
Establishment  in  the  Great  Southwest,  offers  unusual  opportunity  for 
BETTER  RANCH  HOMES.  And  toward  that  end  we  are  about  ready  to 
issue  a  Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Home  Furnishings  for  which 
it  would  be  well  for  you  to  WRITE  TODAY,  to  make  sure  that  one  of 
the  first  issue  will  come  to  YOU. 


Address 
Mall  Order 
Division  No.  30 


724-738 
So.  Broadway 

Los  Angeles 


The  House  of  Complete  and  Competent  Home  Furnishing  Service 


UP-CYL  OIL— THE  SUPER-LUBRICANT* 
LESS  FUEL-MORE  POWER-FEWER  MOTOR  EXPENSES 


Send  for  FREE 

Where  Up-Cyl  Oil 
Circular  telling   I.nbrlcates,  SeaJji 
.      X  iu-  Saveg. 

about  this 


OIL 

UP-CYL  OIL 
COMPANY 

705  S.  Hope  St., 
Los  Angeles. 


—  RHEUMATISM  — 

Use  ANTI-URIC,  the  famous  ROOT  and  BERRY  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
RHEUMATISM,  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  the  purifying  of  the  blood;  will 
assist  the  kidneys;  has  cured  thousands.  Contains  no  opiates  or  chemioats, 
and  the  most  delicate  stomach  can  take  it.  An  outfit  (two  weeks'  treatment) 
contains  an  8-ounce  bottle  of  liquid,  a  box  of  tablets  for  Internal  use  and  a 
1-ounce  bottle  of  oil  especially  prepared  for  MASSAGING  the  parts  affected. 
Results  g^uaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Price  $1.60  per  outfit.  If  not  at 
your  local  druggist  we  will  send  prepaid  by  Parcel  Post,  C.  O.  D.  Write  today. 

ANTI-URIC  CO.,  32  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Model  Bean 
Qultivator 


KILLEFER  KILLEFER 
QUALITY  EFFICIENCY 

This  cultivator,  like  most  of  our  implements  has  been  developed  at 
the  request  of  Dealers  and  Ranchers  for  a  strong,  simply  controlled  cul- 
tivator, capable  of  doing  their  work  deeper  and  better  than  possible 
with  the  light  Eastern-made  tools.  The  frame  is  one  piece  of  high 
carbon  steel  without  joints  to  work  loose  or  sag  and  holds  the  wheels 
always  true  and  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  machine.  The  double 
frame  bar  gives  ample  clearance  between  the  standards  and  eliminates 
the  tendency  to  clog  in  trashy  ground.  This  frame  bar  has  a  double 
lifting  device  which  holds  it  rigidly  on  both  sides.  A  man's  weight  on 
the  extreme  end  will  not  spring  it  out  of  line.  The  seat  is  set  far 
enough  back  to  give  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  rows  and  the  foot 
control  is  very  easy  on  the  driver.    Manufactured  by 

THE'  KILLEFER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


For  Every 
Purpose 
NKW 
Tl>rea<l»  and 
CoiiplinKK 
tlot  .Ahphaltom 
Dipped 


NEW 
and 
2nd 

Hand 


Screw 
CuHinfCH 
Fittinjcs 

and 
Valves 
Goaranteed 
For  Prewore 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


TF-STED  and  GUARANTEED. 
Main   and   Howard   Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


Where  in  Western  Canada  you  can  buy  at  from  $15. 
to  $30.  per  acre  good  farm  land  that  will  raise  20  to 
45  bushels  to  the  acre  of  $2.  wheat— it's  easy  to  figure 
the  profits.  Many  Western  Canadian  farmers  (scores  of  them 
from  the  U.  S.)  have  paid  for  their  land  from  a  single  crop. 
Such  an  opportunity  for  100'X>  profit  on  labor  and  investment  is  worth  investigation.  ] 
Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 

FREE  Homestead  Lands  of  160  Acres  Each. 

or  secure  some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatch-^ 
ewan  or  Alberta.  Think  what  you  can  make  with  wheat  at^ 
$2.  a  bushel  and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of| 
Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farming  and  cattle  raising,  j 
The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  railway  facilities  eicellent.BOod  J 
schools  and  churches  convenient.  Write  for  literature  and  particulsrs  asp 
to  redoced  nilvts  nXtt  to  Sopt.  Immisrstion,  Ottawa,  Canada,  a  to 

GILBERT  ROCHE 
3-5  First  SI..  Shtldon  Block 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Canadian  GoTennsent  Axnt. 


Easif  to  figure  the 

Profits 


Fat  Profits  in  Fig  Raising 

For/p  Acre&  Produce  a  $9250  Crop 


PEOPLE  plant  fruit  trees  to  make 
money,  and  when  it  comes  to 
making  money,  a  fig  orchard  of 
the  right  kind,  rightly  handled  and 
rightly  located,  is  hard  to  beat. 

It  is  said  that  in  1916  O.  G.  Brund- 
age's  forty-acre  Calimyrna  fig  or- 
chard, ""a  mile  west  of  Exeter, 
brought  in  more  money  per  acre  than 
any  orchard  in  Tulare  county,  and 
Tulare  county  is  no  slouch  when  it 
comes  to  producing  fruit,  and  1916 
was  no  slouch  of  a  year  for  profits 
either.  Whether  it  did  surpass  other 
Tulare  orchards  or  not,  it  made  still 
more  profit  during  the  season  of  1917, 
earning  as  much  as  $100,000  out  at 
7  per  cent  interest,  and  Mr.  Brund- 
age  has  a  standing  offer,  which  he 
will  not  take,  of  $40,000  for  the  forty 
acres,  which  is  pretty  good  for  land 
that  was  bare  thirteen  years  ago. 
Reasons  for  Real  Merit 
Here  are  a  few  reasons  why  CalN 
myrna  figs  in  a  suitable  location  are 
winners,  as  judged  by  results  in  this 
place.  The  orchard  can  be  brought 
into  bearing  at  approxhnately  half  the 
expense  of  an  orange  orchard  in  a 
similar  location,  and  orange  gt^)ves 
are  thought  of  by  Easterners  and  most 
California  fruit  growers  as  tlie  stan- 
dard of  merit  and  value.  In  other 
words,  a  man  with  a  definite  amount 
of  capital  could  buy,  plant  and  bring 
into  bearing  twice  as  large  a  fig  or- 
chard as  an  orange  orchard. 

These  are  the  figures:  Land  $200 
per  acre;  leveling  and  development  of 
water  $40  per  acre;  trees  $10  per  acre, 
normal  price,  only  from  one-third  to 
one-fourth  as  many  trees  being  re- 
quired as  for  oranges,  and  those  much 
cheaper  per  tree.  Water,  after  pump- 
ing plant  is  in,  $3  per  acre  (which 
is  the  electric  power  bill  on  the 
Brundage  place);  care  of  place  till  pro- 
duction starts,  $25  per  acre  per  year. 

These  costs,  except  for  care  of 
place,  are  extremely  low,  owing  to 
exceptional  location.  Normally  cost 
of  leveling,  water  development  and 
power  would  be  far  beyond  these  fig- 
ures, both  for  figs  and  oranges.  To 
the  credit  of  figs  it  should  be  said 
that  being  planted  35  to  40  feet  apart, 
instead  of  20  to  22  or  24  feet  apart, 
as  with  oranges,  the  owner  could  have 
a  far  larger  income  imn»  catch  crops 
while  the  trees  were  coming  into  bear- 
ing than  he  could  from  an  orange 
grove  similarly  located,  reducing  the 
cost  of  care  in  early  years  to  a  very 
small  sum. 

Uniform  Production — Small  Expense 

Running  expenses  are  as  rmpor- 
tant,  or  more  important,  than  original 
cost,  and  according  to  Mr.  Brundage 
the  cost  of  operating  a  fig  orchard  is 
only  half  the  cost,  per  acre,  of  operat- 
ing an  orange  grove,  and  that  counts 
for  a  whole  lot,  particularly  when  the 
pinch  comes. 

Next,  uniform  production  is  a  won- 
derful thing  with  any  crop  whatever, 
fruit  or  field,  and  well  located  fig 
orchards  are  fine  in  that  particular. 
This  orchard  for  the  past  five  years 
has  given  the  following  yields:  27 
tons,  38  tons,  45  tons,  60  tons,  though 
on  account  of  bad  fall  weather  16 
tons  were  ruined,  making  the  income 
crop  only  44  tons,  and,  in  1917,  45 
tons.  The  gradual  and  consistent  in- 
crease is  due  to  the  increasing  size  of 
the  trees,  Calimyrna  figs  being  siip- 
ported  to  increase  in  productivity 
every  year  up  to  15  years,  and  then 
to  retain  their  vigor  for  many  de- 
cades after. 

The  1917  crop  was  the  only  one  that 
showed  a  falling  off  in  the  natural 
progress  to  maturity  and  full  produc- 
tion. It  was  only  a  60  per  cent  crop, 
due  to  the  very  frosty  winter  preced- 
ing, and  a  severe  hot  spell  in  June, 


1917.    The  severe    frosts    of  m 
killed  the  terminal  buds  and  tli 
two  new  shoots  came  out  for  n 
every  bud  killed  the  fruit  had  ni 
strength  of  that  on  normally  pre 
wood,  so  when   a   severe  heat 
came  along  in  June  many  of  the  i  i 
ly    developed    figs  fell.    Then,  top, 
spring   freezes   weakened   the  «^ri 
figs  and  the  fvg  wasps  in  them,  but 
even  so,  a  crop  of  60  per  cent 
full  yield  would  be  anything  1 
short  crop  with  other  fruits. 

Natural  Conditions 

Of  all  the  Calimyrna  fig  ore! 
the  writer  has  visited  the  Bru: 
orchard  is  by  far  the  most  un' 
the  trees  being  nearly  all  approxi: 
ly  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  winlc 
the  average  Calimyrna    fig  orchard 
looks  uneven  and  irregular,  owine  tr. 
misses  and  half  grown  trees, 
per  cent  stand  was  gotten  in  th. 
year's  planting. 

This   orchard   is   located   on  red 
sandy  clay  soil — the  regular  hog 
low   often   bordering  the  Sierr 
pesky  soil  to  level  and  get  int' 
dition,  but  very  strong  when 
This  is  recognized  as  an 
for  figs,  sandy  soil  encouraK  n 
troubles.     There   is  hardpan 
most  all  of  this  type  of  soil, 
usually  has  to  be  dynamited  fo; 
planting.    It  is  not  dynamited  i 
orchard,  but  Mr.  Brundage  m. 
some  dynamiting  later.    The  trt . 
the  way,  were  set  out  only  2' 
apart,  and  have  considerable  re 
grow  in  yet,  but  will  interfere  in 
and  would  have  been  better  if  planit  O 
35  or  40  feet  apart. 

The  fig  orchard  is  located  right  on 
the  edge  of  the  citrus  belt  and  is 
therefore    favorably    situated    as  fo 
frost.    Possibly  for  this  reason  " 
Brundage  has  had  little  or  no  t: 
with  caprification,  which  seems 
about  the  main  stumbling  blo' 
ward    success    with    most  gr. 
Caprification  consists  in  placing  \'.  ild, 
or  capri  figs,  containing  insects  that 
carry  pollen  to  the  develop-"  '  ('■'■- 
myrna  figs,  in  the  Smyrna  t 
proper  time,  so  as  to  makv 
myrna  figs  develop  properly.    In  this 
orchard  a  paper  bag  is  tacked  to  every 
tree,  the  mouth  being  kept       '  'id 
capri  figs  are  dropped  into  ■ 
every  few  days  for  a  perioi. 
two  weeks.    Mr.  Brundage  won 
vise   wire   baskets  instead   of  , 
bags,  as  the  insects  would  get  oui 
into  the  air  easier. 

This  spring  he  will  plant  six  acres 
to  capri  figs,  of  Rocding  No.  3  and 
Milco  varieties. 

Lime  and  Cover  Crops 

Heretofore  no  cover  crop  but  nat- 
ural winter  growth  has  be  'i 
but  Mr.  Brundage  is  givin^  ' 
a  dressing  of  two  tons  ot  i.  i     ,  lt 
acre  and  will  also  plant  bur  clover. 
The  lime  will  be  good  both  for  soil 
and  clover.     Henry   ^'  •'• 
fig  expert  of  Fresno,  ( 
has  made  his  percenta.;i  .  .  ^l 
sour  figs,  which  are  a  big  it' 
Calimyrna  fig  production,  fall  fr 
per  cent  to  a  half  of  one  per 
The  bur  clover  will  provide  1 
and  nitrogen. 

It  is  only  10  feet  to  water  ' 
the  well   is  ihat  supplies  irrii 
watcf  for  the  ranch  and  so  pu- 
is inexpensive.     Irrigation  ha- 
by  flooding  in  the  ol'!       '■  ' 
underground  cement  p' 
installed,  so  that  the  i 
irrigated  according  to  the  standard 
system  of  orange  irrigation. 

A  Word  About  Prices 

The  figs  arc  not  processed  on  thi 
place,  but  are  sold  to  packers.  Th<| 
total  cost  of  operating  this  orchart! 
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arm  Machinery 
Wanted 

cotty  Pays  Cash 

any  Und  of  farm  macttinery  yon  don't 
and  want  to  sell.  No  matter  what  it 
write  us.  Kivinff  us  a  good  description 
wliat  you  nave.  We  want  l»ay  balers, 
rultlTators,  plows,  harrows,  drills,  har- 
vpstiiig:  maclilnery,  thresliinxr  machines, 
fr«d  cotters  and  fn'inders,  fanning  mills, 
windmills,  gasoline  engines,  traetors. 
blacksmith  tools,  belting:.  In  fact,  any- 
thing and  eTerytiiing  you  have  to  sell. 

Stott/s  Place 

135  South  Los  Angeles  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

W>  carry  the  largest  stock  of  new  and  used 
firm  machinery  of  any  firm  In  the  State.  Visit 
or  write  us  and  save  money. 


SEIiF-OIUNG  WINDMILL 

ome  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
^_Ab  have  been  called  (or  to  replace,  on  their 
-jvers,  other  makes  oi  mills,  and  to_ replace,  at 
Icost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  " 
botors.  making  tnem  self- 
fm  enclosed  motori 
in  the  oil  andl 
cut  dust  andl 
he  Splash  Oiling| 
II  e  m  conslantl] 

I  eveiy  bearing  with  oil  pre- 
_jig  wear  and  enabling  tht 
fl^pump  in  thelib'hlcat  breeze. 
|oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
~4e  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Supply   Goods   and   Steel    Frame  Saws. 

I  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


WAMOND  FLUME  GATE 

Watertight — Can't  Clog 

Reduces  waler  expense  by  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  water 
needtHi  to  do  your  irrigating. 
No    clogging;     tilis  feature 
alone  saves  time  and  labor. 
Close  fitting  and  accurately 
adjusted  prevents  any  waste 
\  of    water.      Is  watertiglit. 
l.|LjS  fiat^  are  made  of  high  qual- 
inr,   111     it.v    sheet    metal.     JIade  in 
■VIL  iliir  three  sizes— 1  Inch.  lOc;  IVi 
inch,  13c;  2  inch,  156;  10  per 
cent  fliscuunt  in  lots  of  &ut> 
and    over.     Tubes   made  of 
any  length  from  2  to  3  inches 
— longer  tubes  to  order.  Tlie 
water  saved  pays  for  gates  in 
very  sliort  time. 

Andersen  Flume  Gate  Company, 

Re<11ands,  California. 


Buy  to  Pull 
Around 
From 
Job  to 


The  4  H.  P.  Cushman  Handy  Tmck  ia 
the  most  useful  outfit  ever  built  for  farm 
work.  Engine  weighs  only  190  lbs.,  and 
entire  outfit  only  375  lbs. 

Besides  doini;  all  farm  and  household 
jobe,  this  4  H.  P.  Cusimian  may  be  lifted 
from  truck  and  hung  on  rear  of  binder 
daring  harvest  to  save  a  team.  In  wet 
weather  it  saves  the  crop. 

Light  Weight^ 

Cushman  Engines 

Built  for  farmers  who  need  an  engine 
to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places  instead  of 
one'  iob  in  one  place.  Throttle  Governed,^ 
with  Schebler  Carboretor.  Run  very 
quietly  and  steadily— not  with  violent  ex- 
plosions and  fast  and  slow  speeds  like  old> 
I  style  heavy-weigrhta.  Engine  Book  free. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
~  .  2t««  arMt  Unooln,  Nsbraska 


Friction 

Clutch 

Puliay 


CAL. 


THOS.   n.   BROWNE.  STOCKTOk 

Faotanr  RaprMintitlve. 
PrenM  ililpmti   mid«   fren  Ctllttnia 

WVfkMM. 


during  1917,  including  cost  of  water, 
cultivation,  picking  of  fruit,  and  all, 
not  including  interest  on  investment, 
ran  under  $2000.  The  crop  sold  for 
$9250,  the  contract  price  for  merchant- 
able fruit  being  12  cents  a  pound,  war 
prices,  on  account  of  imports  being 
cut  off  from  Asia  Minor.  This  com- 
ing year  an  offer  of  13  cents  a  pound 
was  made,  and  refused. 

After  the  war  prices  will  fall  im- 
mensely, but  they  can  still  do  so  and 
be  fair.  For  example  45  tons  at  five 
cents  a  pound,  $100  a  ton,  would 
mean  an  income  of  $4500,  or  $2500  to 
pay  interest  on  the  investment. 

This  last  year,  by  the  way,  several 
tons  of  fruit  were  not  harvested, 
owing  to  lack  of  help.  The  country 
was  scoured  for  pickers  and  as  high 
as  $15  a  ton  was  paid  for  picking,  but 
still  not  enough  help  could  be  secured 

Favors  Black  Mission  Figs 

Results  on  this  place,  every  fruit 
grower  will  see,  indicate  that  the  Cali- 
myrna  fig  is  a  marvelous  money 
maker.  What  can  a  person  say  wher^ 
he  learns  that  Mr.  Brundage  is  to 
plant  no  more  Calimyrnas,  but  will 
plant  60  acres  of  Black  Mission  figs 
instead? 

Why?  Black  Mission  is  a  very 
sturdy  grower,  a  heavy  producer,  and 
will  increase  in  yields  five  years  longer 
than  the  Calimyrna.  In  addition  it 
will  give  a  fair  sized  summer  crop  and 
the  regular  fall  crop  as  well,  which 
latter  will  normally  be  larger  than  the 
Calimyrna  crop.  The  figs  do  not  sour 
nor  split. 

'  The  Black  Mission  is  a  fine  shipper 
and  yet  has  a  skin  as  delicate  as 
tissue  paper,  while  Calimyrna,  Adria- 
tic and  Kadota  figs  have  skins  like 
leather.  Lastly,  the  big  packers,  who 
know  markets,  were  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  Mf.  Brundage's  choice  of 
the  Black  Mission.  This  reference  to 
the  Black  Mission  is  made  on  account 
of  its  importance,  when  the  owner  of 
an  orchard  like  the  one  described 
selects  that  variety  for  planting  in 
place  of  the  one  which  is  paying  him 
so  handsomely. 

Figs  in  the  right  place  make  a  very 
cheap  orchard  to  establish,  a  very 
cheap  orchard  to  operate,  a  marvel- 
ously  consistent  producer,  and  an  im- 
mense money  maker. 


The  Road  to  Wealth 

DOWN  at  the  grocery  one  night 
Was    sittin'   me   and   old  Ad 
White, 

Morg    Keltner,    Perkins    and  Hod 
Banks, 

And  half  a  dozen  other  cranks. 
Morg  read  the  Terre  Haute  Gazette— 
The  only  daily  that  we  get— 
And  no  one  sfemed  real  anxious  for 
Another  long  and  bloody  war. 

"By  gosh,"  said  Perkins,  "If  my  corn 
Matures,  as  sure  as  you  were  born, 
I'll  make  my  pile  of  dough  this  year; 
An  early  frost  is  all  I  fear." 
"Well,   Perkins,"  spoke   up   old  Ad 
White, 

Your  crop  of  corn  is  sure  a  sight. 
But  buildin'  houses,  like  I  do. 
Would  be  a  safer  bet  for  you." 

"Say,  boys,"  said  Keltner,  "give  me 
time; 

I'll  make  my  roll  in  any  clime. 
Hoss  doctorin'  brings  in  the  cash. 
Though  everything  be  gone  to  smash." 
Wes  Sexton  chimed  in:  "Well,  they 
say 

That  mushroom  growin'  is  the  way 
To  wealth,  but  I  can't  get  the  spawn. 
So  I've  some  fine  shotes  comin'  on." 

Hod  Banks,  who  drives  the  ten-cent 
dray. 

Perked  up,  of  course,  to  have  his  say: 
"If  I,"  said  he,  "should  start  again, 
I'd  do  like  lots  of  other  men; 
Loan  out  my  cash  at  ten  per  cent 
And  wax  fat  on  the  increment." 
Just  then  a  fresh  plug  cut  he  took  _ 
And  said:  "Sid,  put  this  on  the  book. ' 

— H.  C.  K. 


Low  Price  Ranch  Houses 


STYLE  49  - 


$475 


Contains  2  bedrooms, 
dlnlno.  kitchen,  bath, 
porch.  Full  specifica- 
tions and  floor  plan  In 
Bungalow  Book. 


$345 


STYLE  46 

contains  bedroom,  living, 
kitchen,  bath,  front  and 
rear  screen  porch.  See 
Bungalow  Book. 


PACIFIC  '^ctP/  HOUSES 

AS  LOW  AS  $33 

We  must  increase  all  prices  on  Pacific  Houses  soon.  Our  present 
prices  are  far  below  what  they  should  be.  By  placing  your  order  at 
once  you  make  the  biggest  savings  in  the  history  of  home-building. 
Our  structures  guaranteed  to  be  staunch,  accurately  cut,  free  from 
defects.  Immediate  deliveries.  You  deal  with  the  largest  house  manu- 
facturers in.  Western  America.  Reference:  L.  A.  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

Pacific  Houses  save  you  time,  money,  trouble,  risk,  worry.    You  get 
better  construction,  better  lumber,  better  plans. 

FREE  BUNGALOW  BOOK 

Send  15c  to  cover  mailing  costs  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our 
illustrated  84 -page  Book  of  Designs,  containing  miniature  blue  print 
floor  plans  and  full  details.  When  in  Los  Angeles  visit  our  sample 
houses  at  Exhibition  Grounds.  

Pacific  Portable  Construction  Co.  (Inc.) 

1^^^  1490  South  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles.  ^ 


Note  This, 

Farmers  and 
Growers 


RIGHT  BACK  DOWN  THE  SAME  ROW 
WITHOUT  LIFTING  OUT  THE  TOOLS 


Right- About  Face" 

with  FULL  POWER! 


Remarkable  Performance 
with  Small  Tractor 

BEFORE  you  write  out  your  check 
for  any  tractor,  note  how  the  Bean 
TrackPULLi  turns  right  around  into 
the  same  row  with  fools  doion  deep  all 
the  way,  without  pivoting,  or  overload- 
ing one  side  of  the  tractor,  or  doing 
anything  else  that  is  injurious,  or  diffi- 
cult, or  that  a  tractor  shouldn't  do. 
Note  how  this  tractor  takes  its  turn 
with  its  full  load,  just  as  easily  as  it 
takes  the  same  load  down  the  straight- 
away. Note  the  reason  for  this  In  this 
tractor's  single  track  with  which  it 
pulls  and  you  steer.  See  how  easy  it  is 
to  steer,  and  how  that  great  PATEN- 
TED SINGLE  TRACK  FEATURE  also 
makes  the  TrackPULL  Tractor  as  flex- 
ible as  the  iest  team  yon  ever  had. 


Bean  TrackPULL 


"Almost  Like 
Animal  Intelligence" 

"Mine  acts  like  It  understood — almost  ani- 
mal intelligence,"  Is  the  way  one  man  puts 
it — and  you'll  .want  that,  too.  In  a  tractor. 
I''or  ease  of  hanSHng,  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  make  right-about-face  turns  with  full 
power,  has  got  to  be  in  the  tractor  you  use 
in  an  orchard  or  vineyard  or  in  the  field, 
where  there's  a  lot  more  than  just  straight- 
away work  to  do. 

Be  careful  about  "acrobat"  tractors — for 
tractors  that  will  spin  around  at  a  fair 
aren't  necessarily  tractors  that  will  turn 
short  with  a  full  load  in  the  field.  Make 
them  demonstrate  to  you  with  their  tools 
hitched  on. 

Send  right  now  tor  the  Bean  TrackPULL 
catalog,  learn  the  price  of  this  great  ma- 
chine, and  get  the  name  of  the  nearest  tae- 
torv-agent  who  will  demonstrate  how  the 
Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor  does  the  kind  ot 
work  riiat'.s  waiting  for  it  on  your  place. 
Mall  us  this  coupon,  now  before  you  forget 
if.  rind  out  the  truth  about  tractors  right 
now ! 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


One  of  the  Many  Types  of  Pumps 

Belt  Driven.  Direct 
^Automatic        Gear   Driven.  Engine 
Self-Oiler         Driven.    Pumps  for  Ir- 
Cam  and  roller  ac-  rigation.      Pumps  for 
tlon    insures  steady  hydro  -  pneumatic  Pres- 
non- pulsating  stream  sure  Systems.  Automat- 
ic hydro-pneumatic  sys- 
tems complete.  Engi- 
neering advice  available 


horsa 


Close  coupled  di- 
rect connected 
chain  drive,  pos- 
sibly only  with 
L  u  i  t  w  i  e  I  e  r 
Pumps. 


at     t  h 
branch, 
saving 
from  10 


1  s 

A 
of 
to 


25  per  cent  of  power 
over  other  types  of  deep 
well  plunger  pumps. 

No  pit — all  parts 
of  power  head 
above  ground. 


LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

Western  Branch, 
A.  A.  BARTON,  General  Manager, 

707  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FOOD  WILL  WIN  THE  WAR.    DON'T  WASTE  ITl 

The  Sun  Fruit  Preserver 

has  been  given  a  certificate  of  ap- 
proval   by    the    Good  Housekeeping 
«~  Institute  of  New  York  City. 


fri.- 

fruita,  etc. 


Vegetables,  herbs  and  decidu- 
ous fruits,  when  placed  in  the 
Preserrer.  part  with  80  per  cent 
of  their  weight  and  bulk.  The; 

ar»  flterUlxed.   cured  and  putaia-   

nentiy  preserred.     Keeping  in  perfect  condition  irum  one  season  to  the 
next,  equal  In  quality  and  nutrition  to  those  fresh  from  the  garden, 
the  uncertainty  of  prtsent  transportation  conditions  we  make  It  possible  to  get  a 
the  minimum  cost.    Make  it  yourself,  the  construction  Is  simple, 
t  containing  instructions  for  making  Sun  Fruit  Preserrers  of  any  si«,  and  recipes 
I  Jellies,  mannal&des,  preserve**,  fruit  butter,  sunshine  pineapple,  crystal  Used  figs, 
for  deslccsting  sweet  corn,  peas,  onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  mint,  Nilery,  deciduous 
0  cenu.    -  DO  IT  NOW."  E.  E.  DOW       80M.  Bsdiandi.  Cillf. 


Efficiency 


The  efficiency  of  the  modem  big  guns  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  materials  used  auid  the  pre- 
cision of  manufacture.  The  same  care  in  the 
choice  of  materials,  the  same  precision  in  con- 
struction, make  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  the 
most  dependable,  most  efficient  tractor. 
Many  parts  of  this  tractor  are  not  permitted 
to  vary  the  fraction  of  a  hair's  breadth  from 
fixed  standards.  All  materials  are  selected  es- 
pecially for  the  work  they  are  to  do.  The  re- 
sult is  power,  endurance,  economy.  Let  us 
-  send  you  complete  information  about 
the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 


Big  Power  Farming  Show 

Davis  Demonstration  Beats  Them  All 


Some  of  the  Exhlbltt  at  DmvU 


THAT  California  should  have  been 
able  to  give  the  greatest  power 
farming  show  ever  held  in  the 
whole  world  is  not  surprising,  consid- 
ering the  interest  taken  in  tractors 
and  other  gas  motor  machines  in  the 
Golden  State. 

The  enormous  exhibition,  or  series 
of  exhibitions,  given  at  Davis,  Cal., 
from  April  17th  to  20th,  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  very  noteworthy  event 
in  tractor  history  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Many  Eastern  visitors  who  had  at- 
tended the  Fremont  and  other  demon- 
strations were  willing  to  award  the 
oalm  to  the  California  show  without 
hesitation. 

President  Bartholomew  of  the 
Thresher  and  Tractor  Section  of  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation, who  attended  the  demonstra- 
tion, said  that  in  some  respects  it  was 
superior  to  any  he  had  ever  attended, 
and  he  had  seen  all  the  more  preten- 
tious ones. 

There  were  over  200  dealers  in  at- 
tendance and  nearly  all  of  them  were 
exhibitors.  Thousands  of  people  jour- 
neyed to  Davis  in  automobiles,  some 
of  them  coming  hundreds  of  miles. 
Los  Angeles  was  represented  by  a  del- 
egation of  25.  There  was  another 
party  of  IS  from  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
a  dozen  representing  tractor  firms  of 
the  Middle  West. 

A  Patriotic  Banquet 

One  of  the  big  features  of  the  week 
was  a  patriotic  banquet,  presided  over 
by  W.  H.  Gardner  of  San  Francisco, 
who  was  toastmaster. 

Mr.  Gardner  opened  with  a  toast  to 
the  United  States  and  to  President 
Wilson.  Douglas  Boswell  of  Sacra- 
mento was  the  chairman  of  the  enter- 
tainment committee  which  made  all 
arrangements  for  the  affair. 

Toastmaster  Gardner  ^  called  on 
President  Bartholomew  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  on  President  H.  L. 
Marsh  of  the  Southern  California 
Traction  Engine  and  Implement  As- 
sociation and  on  Professor  J.  B.  Da- 
vids of  the  Division  of  Farm  Engi- 
neering, University  Farm,  Davis. 

President  Bartholomew  congratu- 
lated the  Pacific  Coast  men  on  their 
great  showing  at  the  demonstration 
and  urged  support  of  the  National 
Association. 

President  Marsh  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia marveled  at  what  was  being 
done  in  Interior  California  and  wel- 
comed the  tractor  men  to  Los  Angeles 
next  fall  for  the  southern  demonstra- 
tion. 

Professor  Davidson  was  announced 
as  the  man' who  originated  the  idea  of 
a  California  Tractor  and  Implement 
Association. 

Singing  War  Songs 
War  songs  were  sung  by  the  tractor 
men  and  every  word  that  was  spoken 
during  the  dinner  had  to  do  with  the 
increase  of  food  pfjduction  through 
the  tractor. 

At  the  close  of  the  dinner  voices 
were  raised  in  the  singing  of  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  the  patri- 
otic fervor  reached  a  high  pitch. 
The  men  adjourned  to  the  lobby  and 


continued  to  sing  America's  nation 
anthem.  • 

The  attendance  exceeded  all  exp 
tations.    On  the  first  day  there 
3000  automol)iI^s  on  the  field  adjo 
ing  the    Unfversity    Farm  grous 
which  indicated'  an  attendance  oL.| 
least  5000  persons,  possibly  twice 
many.    Since-  the  demonstration 
scattered  over  fields  some  two 
one  way  by  a  mile  and  a  half  the  otl 
it  was  difficult  to  estimate  the  crot 

Private  demonstrations  were 
by  the  various  companies  on 
morning  of  the  17th,  and  in  the  aft 
noon  a  parade  of  machines  to 
public  demonstration  grounds  wasw 
nessed.  Machines  of  marvelous  six 
and  shapes  moved  along,  some  of 
large  ones  with  a  srrsatl  string  of  plo 
and  some  of  the  small  ones  with 
long  string  of  plows.  There  were 
ty  different  types  of  tractors 
twenty-five  different  factories  rej 
sented. 

Truck  Men  Thwe.'Too 

Besides  the  great  display  of  trao 
ors,  the  big  tents  on  the  exhibitio 
grounds   were   crowded  with 
model  and  make  of  motor  truck 
the  market.    The  track  show  was  tl 
largest  ever  held  on  the  Pacific  Coas 
even  including  that  at  the  last 
Francisco  Automobile  show. 

Of  much  interest  to  the  tractor 
truck  men  as  well  as  to  farmers  we 
the  daily  experiments  on  a  draw-bi 
pull  of  a  tractor  being  conducted  t 
Professor  J.  B.  Davidson  of  the  Ui 
versity  of  Californja. 

The  demonstration  concluded  wit 
a  grand  parade  on  the  20th,  and 
followed  by  the  annual  Universit! 
Farm  picnic,  which  was  a  very  enjojT 
ble  affair. 


Squirrel  Poison.  Precautions 

DURING  the  squirrel  eradicAio 
campaign  in  Lake  County,  oru 
of  the  questions  most  frequent 
ly  asked  was:  "Will  poisoned  barle 
injure  cattle,  hogs  and  sheepi 
Poisoned  barley  will  not  injure  cattl 
if  scattered  according  to  direction 
instead  of  placing  it  in  little  piles  nei 
the  mouth  of  the  burrows.  The  sam 
applies  to  "hogs,  although  sonaewl 
more  care  should  be  taken  than 
cattle. 

It  is  known  that  hogs  in  very  pc 
condition,   if  eating   several   of  tl 
poisoned  squirrels  will  be  affected, 
the  hog  is  in  good  condition  or 
the  danger  is  greatly  minimized. 

With  sheep  you  must  be  careful, 
sheep  will  pick  up  poisoiied  barley 
easily  as  the  squirrels  will.    For  thu 
reason  in  sheep  pastures  when  pc 
soned  barley  is  distributed,  care  shou' 
be  taken   to   place   poisoned  barli  ^ 
within  the  burrow  and,  if  possiWi 
always   stuff  up  the  hole  with  o 
newspapers.— G.  H.  Hecke.  Califo 
nia  State  Horticultural  Commission* 


Edwin    Markham,    author    of  tl 
"Man  with  the  Hoe,"  who  is  a  con- 
tributor to  Orchard  and  Farm  occa- 
sionally, work?  in  his  vegetable  gard 

every  dav. 


Good  Goats  Scarce 

Why  Not  Raise  a  Few? 

EVERY  day  letters  are  sent  to 
Orchard  and  Farm  asking  where 
the  writers  can  buy  a  few  of 
the  best  breeds  of  goats  to  start  the 
industry  in  a  small  way.  The  inquiries 
are  rather  difficult  to  answer. 

At  the  present  time  good  goats  are 
scarce  and  high  priced.  Even  grade 
goats  that  used  to  sell  at  from  $S  to 
$15,  now  sell  for  $25  to  $75  and  there 
are  not  very  many  o^ered  at  that 
price.  One  cannot  buy  a  pure  bred 
doe  for  less  than  $100,  and  the  best 
pure  breds  are  being  offered  at  $200 
to  $500  each. 

Milk  goats  are  easy  to  care  for  and 
are  seldom  sick,  but  contrary  to  com- 
mon opinion,  they  do  not  do  their 
best  when  fed  on  brush  and  tin  cans. 
A  good  goat  will  make  milk  just  as 
cheaply  and  sometimes  more  cheap- 
ly than  a  cow  and  they  should  be  as 
well  fed.  Goats  will  do  fine  on  green 
pasture  but  if  kept  on  dry  grass  or 
on  hay  they  should  have  a  pound 
or  two  of  grain  a  day  when  in  milk. 

A  Good  Milker 

A  good  goat  should  milk  close  to 
a  gallon  a  day  when  fresh  if  fed  prop- 
erly, and  should  keep  up  a  good 
flow  from  six  to  twelve  months.  Cal- 
ifornia Gretel,  pure  bred  Toggenburg, 
and  champion  milk  goat,  averaged 
over  a  gallon  a  day  for  an  entire  year. 

Goats  have  been  known  to  milk  as 
long  as  two  years  in  one  lactation 
period.  The  per  cent  of  fat  in  goat's 
milk  is  not  very  high  in  most  goats 
and  will  probably  run  about  3.5  per 
cent  on  the  average.  The  per  cent 
may  vary  all  the  way  from  2  per  cent 
to  7  per  cent  depending  upon  the 
breed,  the  condition  of  the  animal,  and 
the  period  of  lactation. 

The  Nubian  is  supposed  to  test 
high,  while  the  Toggenburg  tests  low 
although  if  fat  when  fresh,  the  latter 
will  test  high  for  a  time,  and  they 
usually  test  high  near  the  end  of  their 
lactation  period. 

Care  of  the  Kids 

The  most  profit  from  pure  bred 
goats  lies  in  the  kids  and  great  care 
should  be  used  in  giving  them  a  good 
start.  It  is  best  to  leave  the  kids  with 
their  dams  for  several  days  and  keep 
them  in  a  good  warm  jrtace  as  they 
are  very  susceptible  to  pneumonia. 

The  kids  may  be  taught  to  drink 
from  a  pan  or  to  suck  a  bottle.  The 
latter  is  the  easier  way  and  perhaps 
the  safer  way  as  some  are  very  stub- 
born about  learning  to  drink  and  may 
get  sick  before  they  will  learn.  After 
they  are  a  few  weeks  old  they  should 
be  taught  to  drink  as  they  are  less 
trouble  to  feed  in  this  way. 

The  kids  should  be  fed  three  times 
a  day  for  the  first  few  weeks  and  the 
milk  should  be  measured  out  to  them, 
feeding  about  a  pound  a  day  to  begin 
with  and  only  increasing  the  amount 
as  the  appetite  of  the  young  kid  de- 
mands it.  If  the  goat's  milk  is  wanted 
for,  cheese,  the  kids  can  be  gradually 
changed  to  cow's  milk  when  a  month 
to  six  weeks  old.  At  this  time  a  little 
hay  and  grain  may  be  given  them. 
Well  grown  kids  can  be  weaned  at  six 
to  eight  months  old,  but  should  have 
some  grain  or  green  pasture  until  a 
year  old. 


Motorists  Spare  the  Fowls! 

MOTORISTS  have  been  asked  by 
the  Food  Administration  to  re- 
spect the  life  and  limb  of  fowls 
on  highways.  The  chicken  that  you 
spare  today  may  be  your  Sunday  din- 
ner a  few  months  hencfi. 

Even  if  birds  are  not  actually  killed, 
injuries  are  likely  to  cause  them  to 
come  runts  through  inability  to 
t  for  their  feed  as  usual.  Losses 
a  this  source  have  increased  so 
tty  in  recent  years  that  they  are 
eved  to  exceed  the  inroads  made 
poultry  flocks  by  hawks  and  all 
irds  of  prey. 
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BEAN 

THRESHERS 


Largest  cleaning  ca- 
—  paclty  of  any  tbresh- 
er  made  ana  requires  less  help  to  operate. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  season.  Hardwood 
construction  throughout.  Won't  split  the 
seed.  Double  cylind^.  Made  in  six  sizes — 
largest  to  smallest.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

California  Implement  Co. 

123-124   N.  IMS  Angeles  St.,  Jms  Angeles 


Hercules  Gasoline  Enurines 
IVs.  3,  6.  7,  9,  12  horsepower. 


The  Hercules 

Gasoline  Engines 

Are  the  most  complete  up-to-date 
eng-ines  made.  Has  less  parts  and 
fool  proof.  Fitted  *ith  a  Webster 
oscillating'  magneto,  always  ready 
for  operation — no  batteries. 

PCMPS  FOR  AIX  PURPOSES. 

Woodin  &  Little 

Pump  Hoase. 
33-41   Fremont  St., 
San  Franci;co,  CaL  > 


The  weight  of  the  machine  rests  on  the  polished  steel  balls— they 
roll  easily— requiring  little  power— leaving  the  most  of  the  energy 
generated  by  the  engine  for  hauling  the  load. 

Solid,  well-built  road-beds,  with  heavy  steel  rails,  enable  the  modem 
railroad  engines  to  haul  freight  trains  of  more  cars,  and  heavier  loads 
than  ever  before. 

It's  the  same  with  the  Ball  Tread  Tractor  gliding  on  its  steel 
balls— big  loads  are  easy  to  haul. 

•  Every  part  of  the  Yuba  is  accurately  machined,  and  made  from  the 
quality  of  steel  best  suited  for  the  hard  usage ;  for  plowing  deep,  turn- 
ing up  new,  fresh  soil  to  give  greater  fertility;  for  working  day  and 
night,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  in  all  kinds  of  soil ;  for  economy  in  labor 
and  time. 


Yuba  Manufacturing  G>mpany 

Department  J 

433  California  Street 
San  Francisco 

Factories  at  Model  12-20 

Marysville  Model  20-35 

andBenida  Model  40-70 
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Bailey  Millard,  Editor. 


The  Most  Terrible  Thing  in  the  World 

THE  other  day  in  a  crowded  trolley  caV  the  editor  of  this  paper  overheard 
a  painful  little  conversation.    Two  women  were  discussing  diseases, 
symptoms  and  hospital  operations. 
"Isn't  it  terrible  to  have  cancer?"  said  one  of  the  women.    "She  can't 
possibly  live  through  it.    It's  the  most  terrible  thing  in  the  world." 

The  editor  felt  like  going  over  to  the  calamity  promoter — for  thfit  is  what 
these  hospital-operation  talkers  are — and  saying  to  her: 

"No,  madame — there  is  a  far  more  terrible  thing  than  cancer  or  any  other 
disease,  and  that  is  fear.  And  it  is  quite  likely  that  your  friend's  malady  was 
caused  by  it,  for  most  people  are  scared  to  death.    Isn't  it  a  beautiful  day?" 

Of  course,  it  would  not  have  been  polite  to  have  interrupted  the  gruesome 
conversation  in  this  way.  And  yet  the  woman  needed  just  such  a  little 
lecture. 

It  seems  rather  a  strong  assertion  to  say  that  most  people  are  scared  to 
death.  What  about  infant  mortality? 
The  child  does  not  know  mortal  fear. 
True,  but  the  parents  know  it,  and 
many  and  many  a  babe  has  gone  to 
its  death  through  the  fatal  fear  of  its 
father  and  mother. 

The  children  of  parents  who  live  in 
the  belief  that  death  is  not  hounding 
their  oflfspring  at  every  turn  are  bound 
to  be  healthier  and  are  far  more  likely 
to  live  through  the  tender  period  of 
babyhood. 

As  a  rule,  a  man  or  woman  who  is 
always  of  good  cheer  will  survive  any 
of  his  gloomy  friends  or  relation's. 

These  facts  are  borne  out  not  only 
by  the  observations  of  mental  scien- 
tists, but  by  physicians  of  the  old 
school.  ' 

The  chief  cause  of  that  great  mod- 
ern disease,  nervous  prostration,  is 
fear — the  anxious,  worried  condition 
of  mind  in  which  a  person  find#  him- 
self who  has  not  cultivated  a  state  of 
poise — a  serenity  to  which  he  clings 
^ven  among  the  most  complex  and 
harassing  conditions. 

When  the  seer  of  Bagdad  was  told 
that  a  thousand  people  in  his  city  had 
died  of  the  plague,  he  said:  "One  man 
died  of  the  plague — the  rest  were 
scared  to  death." 

Worry,  a  most  common  malady,  is 
the  commonest  form  of  fear.  Worry 
is  very  insidious.  Many  persons  will 
tell  you  they  never  worry,  and  yet,  if 
the  truth  were  known,  they  are  full  of 
it  all  the  time.  They  rush  to  get 
through  with  some  piece  of  work 
which  they  fear  they  cannot  finish  at 
the  appointed  hour.  They  fear  that  if 
they  eat  this  or  that  it  will  disagree 

with  them,  which,  in  such  a  case,  it  UNCLE    SAM    TO    THE  AMERICAN 

surely  will.  They  lie  awake  nights  thinking  about  a  mortgage  that  is  coming 
due  or  some  other  obligation  or  duty  which  they  fear  they  cannot  discharge. 
And  yet  they  will  tell  you,  "I  never  worry." 

Most  people  who  have  what  are  known  as  heart  symptoms  die  of  fear. 
If  they  were  to  forget  their  symptoms — banish  all  thoughts  of  them — generally 
speaking,  they  would  get  well. 

And  so  it  is  with  many  other  maladies.    They  are  not  only  caused  by 
fear,  but  they  are  aggravated  and  intensified  by  it. 

Yes,  fear  is  the  most  terrible  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  about  all  we  really 
have  to  fear.  If  we  could  banish  it  we  would  put  the  world  forward  a  thou- 
sand years. 

Fear  was  the  cause  of  the  present  war.  The  Prussian  military  autocracy 
was  built  up  because  of  it.  The  Germans  were  obsessid  by  the  senseless  belief 
that  other  nations  were  threatening  them,  or  would  get  trade  that  they  coveted. 
Had  they  been  less  cowardly  they  would  not  have  organized  tljeir  gigantic 
and  supremely  silly  army;  but,  having  that  army,  they  proceeded  to  make 
use  of  it. 

Fear  has  prolonged  the  war — the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  make  satisfactory  peace  terms. 

As  with  nations,  so  with  individuals.  In  our  daily  lives  let  us  not  be  ruled 
so  fnuch  by  fear,  anxiety  and  suspicion  as  by  valor  and  frankness.  Let  us  carry 
with  us  the  words  of  the  gentle  Syrian,  who  said,  "Fear  not!  Lo,  I  am  with 
yjrou  alwayl''  ^ 


nnd 


ght 

ban 


Just  a  Word  to  the  Wise  Womem 

NOT  every  farm  paper  in  this  country  is  publishing  cartoons  from  the 
pens  of  such  world-famous  artists  as  Raemaekers  and  Gibson. 
For  the  past  two  months  Orchard  and  Farm  has  printed  the  c.irtoon 
work  of  the  celebrated  Raemaekers,  and  in  this  issue  it  presents  a  stirrinj 
picture,  "Uncle  Sam  to  the  Farm  Woman,"  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson. 

Look  at  the  Gibson  cartoon  closely.  What  is  Uncle  Sam  saying  to  the 
woman?  ' 

He  is  telling  her  of  her  sisters  in  France  and  Flanders,  ravished  and  em- 
beggared  by  the  heartless  Huns. 

He  is  telling  of  devastated  towns  and  villages,  of  orchards,  meado 
wheat  fields  laid  waste  by  the  iron  heel  which  would  set  itself  upon  tl 
of  the  womanhood  and  manhood  of  this  country  were  it  given  half  a 
He  is  telling  this  poor  American  woman,  who  has  given  her  sons 
the  strutting  military  autocracy  of  Prussia,  that  she  musttlo  even  mo 

that  by  way  of  sacrifice,  she  i 
to  it  that  not  one  ounce  of  u  pit- 
-cious  food  so  sadly  needed  across 
water  shall  be  wasted. 

He  is  telling  her  of  what  wise  i 
and  women  in  her  own  country 
doing  in  order  to  eke  out  the 
rations  to  our  soldiers  and  t 
our  nobl6  allies. 

"See,"  he  says,  "what  they 
Kentucky  when  they  were  asl 
they  would  eat  corn  bread  for  a 
'We  will  do  it,'  promised  the 
tuckian  representative  to  the 
Administrator.   'Our  people  would 
corn  from   now   until  harvest 
would  help  to  win  the  war.' " 
Uncle  Sam  is  telling  the  Am 
woman  that  that  is  the  spirit  t 
running   like   a   flame  through 
whole  country. 

Uncle  Sam  is  telling  this  worn* 
the  noble  lady  of  New  York 
when  she  read  in  the  daily  paper 
millions  of  bushels  of  Russian  wl 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Hi 
leaped  to  her  feet,  her  eyes  abl 
crying:  "The  Germans  rob  the 
less  Russians  of  wheat,  but  I  am 
bing  our  iielpless  allies  when  I 
wheat  bread.  I  will  cat  no  more 
bread  until  harvest." 

He  is  telling  her,  too,  of  that  bi 
California  woman  who  raised  the 
"Let's  eat  milo!"  and  then  exhi 
in  a  store  window  a  coffee  mill,  a 
of  milo  maize,  a  loaf  of  milo 
bread  and  a  recipe  telling  how  to 
it,  thus  firing  the  kind  of  shot 
will  be  heard  around  the  world  bel 
this  war  is  over. 


FARM  WOMAN. 


He  is  advising  her  that  whert  she  thinks  bread,  she  must  think  POtal| 
or  rye,  or  corn — anything  but  wheat. 

With  regard  to  the  Germans,  he  is  telling  her  how  over  in  Berlin  thjy  I 
eating  camouflaged  food — milk  made  of  water,  chalk  and  wood  flour;  bouil 
cubes  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  aromatic  herbs  and  salt;  eggs  madej 
bakol  and  bakaus,  which  are  comestible  mysteries,  too  deep  for  anybody  i 
a  chemist  to  fathom,  and  sausages  made  of  minced  tendons,  skin  and 
flour,  indigestible  and  with  little  semblance  of  nourishment. 

He  is  reminding  her  if  the  German  women  are  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  to  suppress  liberty,  the  women  of  America  should  make  equal 
fices  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

"You,  too,"  he  is  saying  to  her,  "are  a  soldier — a  soldier  of  the  con 
sary — and  you  know  that  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to  help  in  every  way  poi 
to  feed  your  fighters  across  the  sea — the  men  who  would  protect  you 
the  ravishers. 

"Prove,"  he  says  to  her,  "that  the  women  of  America  are  willing  to  fig 
with  those  who  fight  for  them. 

"Prove  that  you  are  a  true  daughter  of  your  liberty-loving  grandsires 
granddames — the  men  and  women  of  1776. 

"Prove  that  you  mean  what  you  say  when  you  declare  that  the  desp 
heel  shall  not  be  set  upon  your  shore. 

"Prove  your  love  of  the  old  flag  and  your  loathing  of  those  who  v 
tear  it  down  and  trample  it  in  the  mire." 
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In  My  California 

By  Edwin  Markham 

Author  of  "The  Man  With  the  Hoe." 

CALIFORNIA  is  well-nigh  as  fa- 
miliar to   me   as   my  garden 
'paths.    I  spent  forty  years  and 
iiore  within  her  boundaries.    I  was 
here  is  a  barefoot  boy,  picking  wild 
trawberries  in  the  fields  near  Vaca- 
ilie,  herding  sheep  on  the  Suisun 
lills,  plowing  the  little -valleys  be- 
iveen  the  ridges  for  wheat  and  bar- 
y,  and  following  the  thrashing  ma- 
hine  in  the  time  of  the  harvesting. 
I  liere,  also,  I  made  my  way  through 
cliool  and  college,  and  spent  my  after 
tars  in  the  service  of  education  and 
iterature.    My  traditions  are  all  of 
he  Far  West. 
California  is  a  land  of  many  phases 
1  soil  and  climate,  of  fruit  and  flower, 
hink  of  all  the  Arcadias  and  Ava- 
ms  and  Ardens  of  the  world,  of  the 
onder-waters    and    the  enchanted 
iiids.    Think  of  the  hushed  benedic- 
lon  of  the  skies  of  Italy,  shining  be- 
veen  Alps  »nd  seas;  of  the  quick 
uitfulness  of  Egypt's  ancient  sands 

I  lurished  by  the  Nile;  of  the  patient 
iirift  of  Holland's  open  plains  res- 
iied  (rom  the  sea;  of  the  yield  of  the 
:hine-slopes  of  Germany  sunning  on 

thousand  hills;  of  the  luxuriance  of 
jhara's  chance  oases  watered  by  the 
osert  wells;  of  the  rich  pampas 
lains  of  Argentina,  bordered  by  the 
ir  horizons;  of  the  color  and  perfume 
,1  the  rose-gardens  of  Persia,  scent- 
ig  all  the  winds  that  blow — think  of 

II  these  places  of  beauty  and  abund- 
nce,  and  I  will  show  you  a  duplicate 
'i  any  one  of  them  in  my  California 
4  the  many  moods.  She  produces 
nder  one  sky  all  that  those  other 
Liids  produce  under  their  far  scat- 
1  red  skies. 

Rich  Soil — Unique  Climate 
Why  can  she  do  this?  Because  of 
er  rich  soil  and  her  unique  climate, 
ler  climate  is  a  glorious  possession, 
i  here  is  nowhere  else  a  region  where 
n\x  can  spend  so  many  days  out  of 
joors,  doing  so  many  things  in  the 
'lie  of  work  or  play.  Indeed,  there  are 
bme  parts  where  one  can  live  well- 
Hgh  the  whole  year  out  of  doors. 
I  Out  on  our  Californian  shores  we 
aye  a  people  of  a  new  ethnic  blend, 
orking  out  their  destiny  under  high- 
'  favorable  conditions  of  soil  and  cli- 
late.  For  California,  in  the  large,  is 
1  replica  in  many  ways  of  the  Med- 
ferranean  regions  of  Europe.  She 
a  grand  Riviera,  with  a  partial  back- 
round  of  desert  and  with  alluvial 
ains  equaling  in  richness  the  delta 
i  the  Nile.  The  Riviera  runs  east 
id  west  from  Nice  to  Spezia.  But 
alifornia  is  more  fortunate  in  the 
ct  that  her  three  belts — her  coast, 
esert  (short  one)  and  her  wa- 
valleys — extend  in  a  free  sweep 
northern  to  the  southern  bound- 
y  of  the  State. 

Curious  Conditions 
Again,  when  traveling  southward  on 
Atlantic  slope,  you  meet  with 
ng  temperatures  —  the    chill  of 
e,  the  warmth  of  Florida.   But  to 
»uch  sharp  variations  in  Califor- 
you  would  have  to  travel  from 
.coast  eastward,  from  the  cool  of 
terey  to  the  heat  of  Mohave — not 
"  ward    from    Siskiyou    to  San 
.    In  the  north  there  is  more 
and  there  are  hotter  days  in 
er  than  we  find  in  the  great  cen- 
valUy  drained  by  the  Sacramento 
San  Joaquin;  but  the  mean 
ature   observed   for  years  in 
and  south  reveals  an  almost 
average.   Thus  we  fiVid  that  the 
rmal    lines   of    California  run 
and  south;  and  (strange  to  say, 
y  to  prove)  the  fruit  ripens 
in  the  north  than  it  does  in 
th;  and  yet  Californians  did 
lize  this  significant  fact  till 
BOna  of.  the  Forty-niners  were 
g  a  gtfnt  of  gray  in  the  hair. 
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Styleplus  Week  is  a  national  affair.  What  is  the  interest  behind  it?  A  big  idea.  Styleplus 
Week  is  a  national  exhibit  of  the  distinctive  style,  fabrics,  and  tailoring,  made  possible  at  moderate 
price,  by  the  Styleplus  idea  of  concentrating  a  great  volume  on  each  grade. 

Visit  the  Styleplus  store  in  your  town  this  coming  week.  This  is  the  season  to  buy  clothes 
with  a  reputation  to  maintain — a  good  time  to  get  the  Styleplus  habit.  If  you  do,  you  will  satisfy 
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MAKING  THE  FARM  PAY 

'  MONEY-SAVING  AND  MONEY- MAKING  METHODS 

Throughout  the  text  of  this  great  book  the  reader  is  given  the  results  of  scientific  research,  coupled  with 
successful  experience,  by  use  of  only  such  expressions  as  can  be  readily  understood  by  those  who  have  not 
had  a  scientific  training.  Thus,  any  farmer  with  amliition  to  make  the  most  of  his  labor  and  realize  the 
greatest  returns  for  his  investment  will  find  In  this  volume  a  pricoless  guide  for  every-day  reference. 

Edited  by 

WILLIS  MACGERALD 


By  an  Eminent  Array  of  Specialists, 

This  work  has  been  divided  into  de- 
partments, eftich  covering  subjects  of 
vital  importance,  and  each  prepared 
by  a  specialist  in  his  line,  who  has 
devoted  his  life  of  thought,  study, 
experiment  and  practical  experience 
to  his  special  subject.  The  list  of 
authors  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
wideawake  farmers  will  be  found  on 
accompanying  cut  of  book  In  con- 
nection with  the  subjects  covered  by 
each. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  ad- 
vantages to '  be  gained  from  a  single 
practical  idea,  taken  from  any  of 
these  departments  and  put  into  prac- 
tice, is  worth  many  times  the  small 
expense  incurred  adopting  the  more 
approved  methods. 

Practical  Experience 


ENDORSED  BY  THE  LEAD- 


ING  AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNALS  OF  THE  U.  S. 

This  attractive  volume  Is  a  veri- 
table encyclopedia  on  a  subject,  em- 
bracing the  entire  sphere  of  farming. 
It  offers  a  collection  of  money-saving 
methods  in  agriculture,  treated  by 
specialists  who  have  devoted  a  life  of 
thought,  study,  experiment  and  prac- 
tical experience  to  the  special  subjects 
they  deal  with.  It  is  written 
In  a  style  that  any  farmer 
can  understand  and  the 
volume  will  form  a 
priceless  guide  for 
every   day  ref- 


erence. 


Think  of  having  the  world's  ablest,  keenest,  most  adept  agriculturists  show  you  Just  what  to  do,  -v 
how  they  do  It,  and  why — so  you  can  use  the  methods  that  have  given  them  fame  and  fortune.  oO 
No  longer  need  you  lose  by  working  blindly.    In  every  section  of  the  West  at  least  one  or  a  ^it  .  ^ 

dozen  men  have  been  successful  In  every  line,  and  by  studying   t!ii  !r  experiences  and  pO        cjy'     x  o.<* 

failures  you  may  avoid  the  losses.  a,  »,       o.e'^  i*  c^' 

DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE  ^ 

This  volume  consists  of  over  600  pages,  handsomely  bound  In  cloth,  slzo  SV4  Inchns      .\,         w*        < ''Iv**'    »\    j '^e*' 
long,  Inches  wide,  richly  illustrated  on  good  book  paper;  200  fine  drawings       .  tO         V"  ^V..eV.»<>'' 

and  half-tones  with  feeding  chart  in  colors.    While  the  present  supply  lasts 
the  book  will  be  mailed  postpaid.  Including  three  years'  subscription  (new 

or  renewal)   to  Orchard  and  Farm,  the  great  Western  Farm  Journal,  V'*'    s,»*'v,o*Va-  <«^i  <>\<J  • 

for  $1.50.     If  after  receiving  Practical  Farmlag  you  find  It  is  not  '•''^e't  j^e^ '^  i  1         .« ^  V»  .-' 

just  as  advertised,  and  you  are  not  thoroughly  convl<iced  It  Is  .^^»<*<<.V*i\e.\o«V^V^  ^  ^*•■le•^  o'?" 

a  wonderful  bargain,  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will  .^^,c'^*'»:e<i^'iia.^A<<^),  't-i«>J^°^  S> 

cheerfully  refund  your  money.  \P- O'^  ■i!^ O'- \^  t-^  <>  ^ 
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Bulk  Han<nin^  Saves  Grain 


Cuts  out*  Irhe  Sacks 
Reduces  the  Labor 


Salva|>es  theWaste 
Protects  the  Grain 


Store  your  gr^iin  in  bulk — use  Calco  Metal  Grain  Bins 
and  eliminate  the  use  of  high-priced  sacks.  Save  the  wages 
of  the  sick  sewer  and  the  sack  buck.  Practically  eliminate 
waste  in  the  field  through  sacking  operations  and  leaky 
sacks,  and  protect  your  grain  from  rats,  mice,  mold,  theft 
and  fire. 

WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  ON  THE  MARGIN 
OF  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION. 

California  Corrugated 
Culvert  Company 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

410  Parker  Street 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

«  421  Leroy  Street 


NOTICE  TO  READERS 

If  readers  of  this  publication  do  not  find  advertised  just 
what  they  are  looking  for,  write  Orchard  and  Farm,  Ex- 
aminer Building,  Los  Angeles,  and  you  will  be  put  in 
touch  with  reliable  firms  handling  the  goods  desired. 


No  Pr  i  m  i  n^;  No  Grief. 
VALYELE5S  PUMPS 


I  \{ yote  wotjJd  have 
the  trouble -proof 
Valveless  Pump; 
Wjrou  want  to 
know  ho*sv  lo  save 
money  on  your 
pumpIngC  write  (or 
catalogue  orcaD  on 

Valveless  Pump 
&  Foundry  Co. 

628  Hood  Street 

Portland,  Oregon 


My  Prolific  Doe  Rabbit 

Tromi^  Chil4ren  in  Six  Months  and  a  Half 

ii'r%  AISE  more  rabbits  and  thus 
1^  combat  the  high  cost  of  liv- 


ing," is  the  lay  of  almost 
every  paper  that  comes  to  hand  in 
these  Hooverizing  times. 

Readers  have  rabbits  presented  to 
them  from  every  angle  imaginable 
until  one  begins  to  have  a  suspicion 
that  it  is  all  some  cunningly  devised 
and  constructed  propaganda  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  rabbit  deal- 
ers who  seek  to  profit  by  the  dis- 
position of  their  stock  at  fancy  prices. 
Here,  however,  is  what  has  been  ac- 
complished by  a  novice  without  pre- 
vious experience  and  at  little  expense, 
who  converted  two  chicken  brooders 
3x6  feet  and  14  inches  high  into 
hutches,  and  procured  a  Flemish  Giant 
doe  at  a  nominal  cost. 

On  September  6,  1917,  the  doe 
brought  forth  a  litter  of  twelve,  eleven 
males  and  one  female,  the  males  found 
their  way  to  the  market  and  the  table, 
and  the  female  was  kept  for  breeding 
purposes. 

VVe  are  instructed  in  rabbit  litera- 
ture that  a  doe  should  not  be  bred 
until  she  has  attained  the  age  of  six 
or  eight  months.  Not  knowing  much 
of  their  habits,  to  minimize  the  labor 
as  much  a.s  possible  I  turned  the 
young  doe  into  a  pen  with  a  young 
New  Zealand  buck  I  had  purchased, 
thinking  to  remove  her  before  she  was 
old  enough  to  breed. 

First  Litter  of  Seven 

They  got  along  liarmoniously  to- 
gether and  I  was  beginning  to  think 
of  seperating  them  when  one  day  I 
went  into  the  pen  and  found  seven 
youngsters  hopping  around  The  doe 
had  burrowed  into  the  ground  and 
had  hidden  her  family  in  it  sealing 
up  the  entrance  and  packing  the  earth 
solidly  after  coming  out  from  visit- 
ing them,  which  was  in  the  night  time 
as  I  never  discovered  her  in  the  bur- 
row.    They    were    quite    wild  and 


would  dodge  into  the  burrow  at  the 
slightest  sound  and  before  I  succeeded 
in  getting  them  and  the  doe  into  i 
hutch  a  vagrant  cat  walked  off  wi; 
two  of  them.    In  a  few  days  after 
noticed  the- doe  fighting  the  youn. 
ones  and  on  investigating  I  found  tl.' 
new  ones  all  rolled  up  in  a  nest  of  f«' 
one  of  these  escaped  through  a  cra.ix 
that   the  wind   could   scarcely  bloi 
through    and    the   aforesaid  vag 
took  it  also.    In  a  short  time  the 
weaned  these  and  she  was  again  br 
A  Profitable  Doe 
'On  March   25th    she  produced! 
litter  of  eleven,  making  a  total' 
twenty  rabbits  in  six  months  and 
teen  days  from  the  time  of  her  bir 
The    nine    of    the    first    two  litt 
brought   $4  at   the  current  mar 
price  or  nearly  45  cents  each, 
eleven  now  in  the  nest  'will  bring] 
much  or  more  when  they  are 
months  old. 

There'  is  still  a  possibility  of  tl 
more  litters  before  the  doe  is  a  _ 
old.  The  cost  of  production 
nominal;  they  were  fed  greens 
various  kinds  (excepting  kale  and 
hage)  alfalfa  and  a  dry  mash  consii 
ing  of  1  part  dried  beet  pulp,  1 
cocoanut  meal  or  bran,  1  part  rolt 
barley  or  gyp.  corn,  varying  it  a  lit 
to  keep  them  from  tiring  ofthe  rat' 
and  keeping  salt  always  before  the 
An  Interesting  Occupation 
The  early  and  successive  breedij 
did  not  seem  to  hurt  the  doe  as 
has  not  suffered  any  in  comparL 
with  the  buck  of  the  same  age. 
,  The  old  doe  did  not  do  as  well ' 
the  young  one.  She  was  mat 
when  I  got  her.  I  have  kept 
account  of  the  cash  income  from 
but  in  seven  months  she  has  rait 
thirty  young  ones.  It  is  very 
trouble  or  expense  and  a  very 
teresting  occupation  to  "raise  mC 
rabbits." — A.  S.  Dunn,  Ontario,  Cal. 


How  Teague  Raised  Good  Crops  on  Poor  Land 


SOME  farmers  say,  "If  I  only  had 
good  soil  I  could  raise  good 
crops,"  but  this  does  not  always 
follow.  Good  soil,  improperly  handled, 
will  get  no  better  results  than  poor 
soil  treated  intelligently. 

An  example  of  what  may  be  done 
with  very  ordinary  land  is  to  be  found 
near  Corcoran,  Kings  county,  Cal. 
According  to  a  writer  in  the  Fresno 
Republican,  when  R.  H.  Teague  and 
his  family  moved  upon  their  eighty, 
one  mile  northeast  of  Corcoran,  it 
didn't  look  inviting.  The  land  wasn't 
the  best  around  Corcoran.  Teague  ad- 
mits it.  Many  wotild  have  starved 
to  death  on  it,  but  Teague  sawed 
wood.  He  and  J.J'.  Gates  began 
about  the  same  time  and  under  the 
same  circumstances.  They  are  two 
of  the  big  striking  successes  of  the 
intensive  farmers  of  the  Corcoran 
section. 

This  year  Teague  will  raise  500  tur- 
keys merely  as  a  by-product.  He 
raised  about  175  fine  ones  last  year, 
and  they  brought  him  around  $700. 

Teague  has  eighty  acres.  About 
fifteen  were  really  fit  for  cultivation 
when  he  moved  on.  This  year  he  has 
thirty-five  acres  in  barley.  It  looks 
fine. 

He  will  plant  ten  acres  to  long- 
staple  cotton,  and  quietly  prophesies 
he  will  make  a  banner  crop.  The  cot- 
ton is  to  be  planted  on  land  two  years 
ago  planted  to  rice.  The  clay  near 
the  top  has  disappeared.  So  has  the 
alkali.    Teague  treated  a  lot  of  the 


land   by   checking,   covering  thicl 
with  about  twelve  or  fifteen  in<  ' 
of  old  straw,  then  flooding.  He 
the  water  on  all  summer  and  fall 
alkali  went  down,  the  clay  dissol' 
and  the  straw  was  eaten  up  and 
appeared  in  the  ground  as  fertilizei 

Last  spring  Teagiie  sowed  lift 
acres  to  alfalfa.    It  is  beautiful  n 
and  Teague  will  this  year  eet  at  l 
six  good  crops.    Alfalfa  hay  is  sellii 
around  $25.  It  may  come  down  aroui 
$15  for  loose.    He  is  planting  mow 
alfalfa  and  about  fifteen  acres  of  coru. 

"The  straw  was  eaten  up  by  the 
alkali  and  went  down  with  it,'  said 
Teague,  describing  his  experiencea. 
"The  alkali  kept  on  but  the  straw  re- 
mained near  the  top  to  ferti!  •  'hr 
top  soil.  The  clay,  which  \\ 
nothing  without  treatment,  is  Imt  soil 
now. 

"Turkeys  do  wonderfully  well  when 
hatched  not  later  than  May  1?    '  ' 
none  last  year  except  those  ■  ' 

after  the  hot  summer  began 
didn't  do  well.  I  don't  bell'- 
i»  a  better  country  for  pn 
earth.  I  raise  my  own  grain 
it  back  to  the  chickens  and  t 

"Thousands  of  acres  arli  ' 
eight"  are  going  unfarni. 
the  false  ideas  about  the  ...i 
can  be  treated  just  as  I  ha% 
mine,  and  made  fertile  and 
I  don't  believe  there  is  .t  ' 
ing  patch  of  alfalfa  than 
found  anywhere  in  this 
shows  what  may  be  accomplished  Itf 
many." 
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Information  for  Builders 

O  measure  round  timber,  add  the 
girth  in  inches  at  both  large  and 
small  ends,  divide  by  2,  which 
gives  the  mean  girth;  then  multiply 
the  length  in  feet  by  the  square  of 
one-fourth  of  the  mean  girth  and  the 
product  will  be  the  contents  in  cubic 
feet.  This  rule  gives  four-fifths  of  the 
true  contents,  one-fifth  being  al- 
lowed for  waste. 

Covering  Capacity  of  Shingles 

Average  size  of  shingles — 4x16 
inches — is  taken  as  a  basis. 

100  square  feet,  laid  4  inches  to  the 
weather,  will  require  900  shingles; 
laid  4J4  inches,  810;  laid  5  inches,  720. 

Three  and  one-half  pounds  of  four- 
penny  nails  are  required  for  laying 
1000  shingles.  Five  to  10  per  cent 
should  be  added  for  waste  and  short- 
age. 

Stone  and  Brick  Walls 

A  perch  of  stone  is  24.75  cubic  feet. 
When  built  in  the  wall,  2J4  cubic  feet 
are  allowed  for  the  mortar  and  filling; 
hence,  22  cubic  feet  of  stone  make 
one  perch  of  wall. 

Masons  estimate  3  pecks  of  lime 
and  4  bushels  of  sand  to  a  perch  of 
wall. 

To  find  the  number  of  perches  of 
stone  in  a  wall,  multiply  together  the 
length,  height  and  thickness  in  feet 
and  divide  by  22. 

Common  bricks  are  7}4  to  8  inches 
long,  4%  inches  wide  and  2j^  inches 
thick.  Front  bricks  are  ]4  inch 
longer  and  wider. 

It  requires  20  common  bricks  to  lay 
one  cubic  foot.  In  an  8-inch  wall  IS 
common  bricks  make  one  foot  of  wall. 

One  and  one-eighth  barrels  of  lime 
and  %  yard  of  sand  will  lay  1000 
brick. 

"Do  not  use  more  mortar  than  nec- 
essary, as  stone  is  the  stronger.  Do 
not  lay  the  stone  vertically,  but  on 
its  natural  quarry  bed  to  prevent  the 
water  penetrating  between  the  lay- 
ers. For  all  damp  places  use  cement 
mortar  or  lime  and  cement  mortar. 

How  to  Measure  Lumber 

Lumber  is  measured  by  the  board 
foot.  The  dimensions  of  a  board  foot 
are  1  foot  square  and  1  inch  thick,  or 
its  equivalent.  To  find  the  board  foot 
in  any  piece  of  lumber,  multiply  the 
length  in  feet" by  the  wid^h  in  feet  by 
the  thickness  in  inches. 


Grazing  in  National  Forests 

AS  a  war  measure,  the  National 
Forest  of  California  carried  in 
1917  a  tolal  of  49,010  head  of 
I  sheep  and  goats  and  10,970  cattle, 
horses  and  swine  i  excess  of  the 
numbers  carried  durmg  1916.  Feeling, 
I  however,  that  the  grazing  resources 
of  the  National  Forests  should,  during 
this  emergency,  be  utilized  to  their 
Inmost,  Assistant  District  Forester  C. 
[^Rachford,  in  charge  of  the  grazing 
rk  for  the  Forest  Service  in  Cali- 
lia,  arranged,  last  spring,  for  the 
ices  of  eight  grazing  experts, 
le  men  were  assigned  to  an  ex- 
^nation  of  the  National  Forests  in 
|er  to  determine  what  should  be 
Be  in  the  way  of  water  development 
rk  and  other  range  improvements, 
Iprder  to  make  available  every  pos- 
Tle  acre  of  National  Forest  range 
California's  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  results  of  last  season's  work 
these  special  men  has,  according 
LMr.  Rachford,  laid  the  foundation 
|a  much  larger  contribution  towards 
I9ed  production.  Based  upon 
se  inspections  and  reports  of  the 
rest  Supervisors,  it  is  estimated 
^It  the  National  Forests  of  Califor- 
nia are  capable  of  supporting  a  further 
'^crease  of  162,265  sheep  and  goats 
'  39,878  cattle,  horses  and  swine  by 
time  all  the  range  improvement 
brk  contemplated  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

According  to  Actirig  District  For- 
ester Headley,   sufficient  range  im- 
provement work  is  being  done  so  that 
~18  will  see  an  addition  over  1917 
|jM>me  87,000  sheep  and  goats  and 
cattle,  horses  and  swine. 


GUARANTEED  TWENTY  YEARS  IN  SERVICE 

AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

is  manufactured  from  COPPER  ALLOY  METAL,  which  is  non-corrosive  and  rust- 
resisting,  and  will  last  twice  as  long  as  ordinary  steel  irrigation  pipe.  Commercial 
steel  irrigation  pipe  is  only  temporary,  while  AMERICAN  Pipe  is  permanent. 

WHY  BUY  TEMPORARY  PIPE  WHEN 
YOU  CAN  GET  PERMANENT  PIPE  AT  THE  SAME  PRICE 

Write  us  for  Catalog  A  and  prices  on 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE,  CORRUGATED  CULVERTS,  FLOOD 
GATES,  IRRIGATION  GATES,  METAL  FLUME. 
GRANARIES  AND  TANKS 

American  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


217  Holbrook  Building 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Buy  Now,  Lower  Prices 

On  Galvanized  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe,  Riveted  Street  Water 
Pipe  and  Well  Casing. 

It  Is  every  farmer's  duty  to  produce  to  his  maximum  capacity.   "Food  will  win 
the  war."    Our  products  will  enable  you  to  do  your  "bit." 

Send  for  our  new  Circular  on  Irrigation  Suppliei. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &  Tank  Co. 

354-56  Pacific  Electric  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Amerccam  Swrface  Pipe 

^    ^      DO\J6V.t  >.OCKE.P  AUD.  SOV.De  R£P  ^  


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSSIFY 


WANTED  —  REALIZING  THE  URGENT 
NEED  ot  trained  tractor  engineers  to  op- 
erate the  many  different  tractors  now  being 
sold,  the  C.  t>.  Best  agency  has  opened  a 
flrst-clasa  tractor  school  where  men  can  be 
trained  to  operate  and  repair  all  makes 
of  tractors.  We  are  turning  out  engi- 
neers every  day  who  are  being  paid 
$100  to  $175  a  month  and  board.  J25  com- 
plete course.  Day  and  evening  classes. 
C.  L.  Best  Traction  Engineering  School,  256 
South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


B-Z  EGG  PRESERVER — A  marvelous  dis- 
covery; keeps  eggs  strictly  fresh  ten 
months  In  box  or  basket;  tested  and  approved 
by  leading  universities  and  U.  S.  Government 
experimental  stations;  tl.OO  can  will  preserve 
160  dozen  eggs.  Write  for  free  literature 
Household  Necessity  Company,  2125  Market 
street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — Recleaned  Sudan  Grass  Seed, 
good  quality,  J18  per  hundred;  Michigan 
Pea  Beans,  »15.    Ralph  Waldo  Elden,  Cen- 
tral Point,  Ore. 


MERCER   AND  JORDAN  MOTOR  CARS— 
New  and  used,  all  models.    C.  p.  Rand  & 
Co..  distributors,  1519  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


Earn  $125  to  $175  a  Month 

Would  you  |»ay  $25  to  ba  able  to  earn  $125 
to  $175  a  month.  We  know  the  business  from 
the  ground  up.  Our  tractor  course  is  practical 
in  every  way.  in  shop,  and  in  fielti.  StudeytA 
are  taught  how  to  run  and  repair  various  trac- 
tors from  the  caterpillar  do\Tn  to  the  friction 
drive  type — Holt,  Best.  Kilson,  Waterloo  Boy, 
Invincible,  Samson  and  others.  Our  course  ia 
endorsed  by  the  manufacturers.  Day  and  night 
classes.    Write  the 

C  L.  Best  Traction  Engineering  Schooi 

256  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 


WANTED  TO  BUT — TRACTOR  or  hire  same 
for  thrashing  rig  this  summer.  Address  size 
and  particulars  to  J.  B.  SANDERS.  Boon- 
vlUe,  Cal. 


TOMATO    PLANTS  —  "Stone,"     large  and 
stocky,   postpaid,   75   cents  per   60,  »1.25 
per  100.    J.  F.  Swett  Nursery,  Martinez,  Cal. 


3  Cents  a  Word 

No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or 
trade,  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer 
by  running  an  advertisement  on  the 
Farmers'  Market  Page — only  3c  per 
word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  In 
our  office  by  the  21st  of  the  month. 
Address  Advertising  Department, 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  California. 


Two-Horse  Brand 

Boys'OveraDsin^rD^Id) 

-  Are  Just  Like  "Dad's" 

Made  of  the  same  land  of  material,  with  the 
same  care,  the  bat  looking,  lonsat  weuing  sad 
coet  no  more  than  ordinary  lunds. 

Bwdcd  bib  and  iwioginf  while  drill  pockets 
(not  the  old  ityfe  patch  pockets  that  so  quickly 
wear  through.) 


Look  for  thu  label— take  no  olbers 


A  new 


FREE  "ST' 


Awarded  GRAND  PRIZE  i<  th«  P.P.I.E. 
Made  and  Guaranteed  by 
Levi  StrauM  &  Co.,  San  Francuco 

VUn.  of  " Frmadom-AlU  '  ^ 
the  new  garment  for  women 


5  Cents  an  Acre,  Cash 

Tffxaj  school  lands  tor  sal*  by  Uw  State  It  M  w 
acre,  ic  an  acre  caab,  and  so  mora  for  40  nan,  but 
I  car  o«Dt  IntaNat;  aand  6cpoata<e  for  rurtha*  lofat- 
matlon.  INTBSTOB  PT7B.  CO., 

Dapt.  1,  San  Antoolo,  Toaa, 


SACKS 


For  every  nae. 
before  pricee  advance.  LOI 
ANOSXES  SACK  CO..  S44 


Buy  now, 

ce«  advance.  |X)8 


34<  AUsa  St.,  Los  Ancelfi,  CaL 
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The  New 
ELCAR 


Truly  a  Quality  Car 

at  a  Popular  Price 

Stylish — Well-made —  Reliable  —  Low  Upkeep 

Wonderful  value  for  the  money!  A  wonderful  car  in  every  sense 
of  the  word!  The  new  Elcar  gives  you  everything  you  can  ask  in 
an  automobile;  fine  appearzince,  up-to- 
date  conveniences,  plenty  of  room, 
unusual  riding  comfort,  low  upkeep, 
lasting  quality. 

It  doesn't  cost  much  to  run  an  Elcar.  An 
average  of  18  to  24  miles  is  secured  to  a  gallon  of 
gasoline.  1000  miles  are  averaged  to  a  gallon  of 
oil.  Tires  give  long  mileage  due  to  light 
weight  and  good  balance. 

The  116  inch  wheel  base  giv*  an  abundance 
of  room.  The  motor  is  powerful  and  speedy 
—responsive  and  flexible.  The  built-in  quality 
insures  dependable  service  for  years  to  come. 
Every  part  is  built  150^  strong. 

The  Elcar  is  a  beautiful  car.  Has  long,  grace- 
ful, distinctive  lines.  High  class  body  and 
paint  work.  It  holds  its  good  looks  a  long 
time  and  will  give  dependable  serv  ice  for  years. 

Don't  think  of  choosing  a  car  until  you  have 
seen  the  new  models  of  the  Elcar.  Ask  for 
nearest  dealer's  name,  if  you  don't  know  him. 

Catalog  on  Request 

Write  for  catalog  illustratinnr  nnd  dcscribinK  the  1918 
EUcar  models.    We  mail  it  to  anyone  interested. 


'  hnve  power- 
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Brief  Mention  of  Elur  Points 

Four  -  cyliri.  i'  vTv 
ful,  ionK  - 
motor, 
atZ.lOOr  , 
have  fam  .i.  ' 
inch  engine,  dcv 
power  at  2,100  r  , 
electrical  ayfitera.  Outside  of  the 
power  plants,  the  Elcar  sixes  and 
fours  are  practicaUy  the  same. 
Long  wheel  b:i.s.c.  116  inches;  road 
clearance  h'i^  iiiehes.  (•'ull  floating 
rear  axle  with  spiral  bevel  driving 
gears,  Timken  roller  bearings 
front  and  rear.  Double  universal 
drive;  tubular  propeller  shaft,  coo- 
per cellular  radiator.  A  wonderfully 
easy  riding  semi-elliptic  epring  bus- 
pension.  Roomy  and  comfortable 
bodies  ol  beautiful  design  and  dur- 
able finish;  new  •'Cathedral  Pipe" 
uphoWitering.  Kquipment complete, 
even  to  motomcter  on  radiator. 


Elkhart  Carriage  &  Motor  Car  Co.  ^ 

C-804  Beardsley  Ave.,  Elkhart,  Ind.  ^= 


IIS 


GROZ-IT 

•  Highly  Concentrated 


Pulverized  Sheep  and  Cattle  Manure 

IN  BAGS 

All  Kinds  of  Manure  in  BULK  CARLOADS 

CALL  OR  WRITE 

PACIFIC  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER  ;C0. 


429  DAVIS  STREET 


Kearny  1542  or  1543. 


San  Francisco. 


[TgnTnmmTTiii^Tj 

MICA 

lAXLE  GREASE! 


ISTANDARD  OIL 


For  years  the  standard  of  farmers  everywhere — 
Mica  Axle  Grease.  Its  high-quality  petroleum 
grease  would  alone  make  good  axle  grease.  But 
the  powdered  mica  makes  it  better.  It  can't  gum 
or  cake  and  it  lasts  twice  as  long.  No  hot  boxes. 
Get  a  can  from  your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Callforoia) 


My  System  in  ^eekeeping 

What  Experiment  and  Experience  Have  Taught  Me. 


By  C.  D.  Stuart. 

In  this  ncic  series  of  articies  Mr.  8tuart,  who  is  a  well-known  api(  i. 
of  Los  Oatos,  Cat.,  will  tell  of  his  experience  as  a  beekeeper  and  will  ah 
the  readers  of  Orchard  and  Farm  aome  valuable  hints  on  the  care  of  hi 
cost  of  keeping  them. 

IMMEDIATELY  following  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  beehive  on 
our  premises,  we  were  literally 
bombarded  with  the  questiun,  "What 
Will  It  Cost  to  Establish  an  .Apiary?" 
which  is  only  another  way  of  asking, 
■'How  much  capital  must  I  dig  up  to 
get  into  the  bee  gamer" 

That,  of  course,  depends  upon  how 
one  expects  to  play  it.  As  for  our- 
selves, we  played  the  game  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  capital  we  were 
able  to  "dig  up"  from  day  to  day  out 
of  our  regular  income.  And  in  order 
to  answer  our  questioners,  we  began 
with  the  first  hive,  to  keep  a  record 
of  expenditures. 

Naturally  the  initial  outlay  in  the 
bee  game  is  for  bees.  Three  purchases 
aggregating  eighteen  colonics,  and  ex- 
tra young  Italian  Queens,  required 
$35.72.  Once  these  were  in  our  pos- 
session, proper  housing  claimed  our 
attention,  as  the  old  boxes  in  which 
the  bees  arrived  could  scarcely  be 
called  beehives.  _  Like  other  domes- 
ticated livestock,' bees  thrive  best  in  a 
sanitary  environment,  and  yield  the 
largest  returns  when  supplied  with 
modern  appliances. 

Acting  on  the  theory  that  "the  best 
is  the  cheapest,"  little  by  little  we 
acquired  a  sufficient  number  of  pine 
and  redwood  dovetailed,  standard 
hives,  painted  and  finished  in  the  most 
approved  style,  not  only  to  house 
our  eighteen  colonies,  but  to  house 
the  swarms  that  might  issue  there- 
from, up  to  three  times  the  original 
number.  Also  each  of  the  new  houses 
was  supplied  with  a  detachable  up- 
stairs chamber  or  super,  in  which  the 
bees  were  expected  to  store  the  sur- 
plus honey  gathered.  The  capital  dug 
up  for  housing  alone  was  $124.26. 

But  the  making  of  beehives  was  not 
accomplished  with  bare  hands.  Be- 
fore we  were  aware  of  it,  we  had  in- 
vested $30.58  in  hammers,  saws,  planes 
and  other  tools. 

Additional  equipment  for  getting 
honey  out  of  the  hives  and  ready  for 
iparket,  was  added  from  time  to  time. 
Mich  as  a  honey  extractor,  queen  ex- 
cluders, a  solar  wax  extractor,  bee 
veils,  smokers,  gloves,  etc.,  to  the 
amount  of  $60.68.  Also  bee  literature 
— books  and  magazines  —  to  the 
amount  of  $16.85. 

Artifici2d  Swarming  Costs 

With  all  our  preparation,  however, 
the  extra  hives  did  not  fill  with 
swarms  -as  rapidly  as  we  had  antici- 
pated. After  consulting  our  bee 
library,  we  decided  to  hasten  matters 
by  artificial  swarming. 

I*  or  that  purpose  we  invested  in  a 
Jjreeding  queen  and  other  queen-rear- 
ing paraphernalia  to  the  extent  of 
$19.01,  making  a  total  cash  outlay  for 
equipment  of  $297.10. 

But  the  outlay  did  not  end  with  the 
cost  of  equipment.  Until  a  business 
venture  has  reached  a  paying  basis, 
provision  must  also  be  made  for  ex- 
penses, or  operating  costs,  which  in 
our  case  were  "dug  up"  from  the  same 
source  as  were  the  equipment  costs, 
and  amounting  to  $116.30.  Operating 
costs  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  in 
the  next  article. 

Just  as  cash  capital  represents  the 
amount  we  could  spare  from  our  daily 
income,  for  apiary  equipment,  labor 
capital  represents  the  number  of 
hours  we  could  spare  from  our  daily 
occupations,  for  the  establishing  of  an 
apiary. 

A  man  usually  knows  how  much  he 
can  spare  from  his  cash  earnings,  and 
he  should  with  equal  certainty  be  able 
to  compute  the  time  he  can  spare 
from  his  hours  of  labor. 

When  the  average  man  goes  into  a 


lliirist 
"  i.liVt 

1  and 


business  enterprise,  he  rarely  con- 
siders capital  as  other  th.T  '  .  bt 
drawn  from  a  bank,  as  n-  in- 
vestment purposes,  especi  .  ,  e  x- 
pects to  perform  the  labor  him  : 

As  a  consequence,  he  often  .  rks 
many  years  for  "board  and  clotbes" 
when  the  same  period  of  tiiqe  fpeoi 
at  a  "regular  job"  would  havetaeant 
a  surplus  or  profit  at  the  end  of  each 
year. 

His  theory  is  similar  to  that 
bceman  who  had  built  up  a  ' 
business  in  selling  colonies  ■ 
He  figured  that  when  he  pun 
modern  ten-frame  hive  compl 
frames  and  wax  foundation  (■ 
and  sold  it,  filled  with  bees,  ff- 
was  making  a  profit  of  $3.57. 
built  the  hives  himself,  and  t 
had  done  the  rest.    Yet  he  li 
discontinued  that  branch  of  \, 
ness.    "No  Money  in  Bees," 
"gave"'  all  his  time  to  the  t 
too.    And  therein  lay  his  troiil 
GAVE  his  time.    If  he  had 
time  even  at  30  cents  an  h 
going  wage  for  unskilled  l.n 
would  have  diecovered  earlier  in  the  , 
game  that  he  had  been  disposing  of 
his  colonies  at  a  loss. 

What  Labor  Costs 
Our  labor  capital  of  $220 « 
on  that  rate,  represents  736  1 
the  equivalent  of  90  eight-hr. 
or  three    months  snatched 
man's  hours  for  rest  and  recr. 
one  year.    Whether  or  not 
give  so  much  time  to  a  ne\ 
prise    without    going  broki 
physically  or  financially,  is  .i 
carefully  to  consider.    For  r 
either  the  average  saving  of 
one-half  hours  from  one's  dail 
for  one  year,  or,  in  lien  of  t 
average  saving  from  inconi^ 
cents  a  day  additional  for  on'     .  ir, 
to  pay  another  man  to  perform  th 
work. 

.\  city-bred  man  may  decide  that 
work  is  worth  more  than  that  of 
unskilled  laborer,  and  tli  i'  i'  '11 
more  profitable  in  the 
hire  labor,  rather  than  > 
own  time  at  it.    In  that  event,  a 
loses  valuable  expedience  from 
personal  contact  with  an  enter. 
But  if  he  does  the  work  himsel£,j 
must  remember  that  he  is  a  bee 
earning   a    beeman's  wage,  and 
more;  and  he  must  compute  his  U 
capital  on  that  basis,  even  though 
might  command  $20  a  day  in  a  pr 
fcssion  to  which  he  has  devoted 
years. 

The  result  of  this  reasoning  han 
duced  our  lab^r  capital  to  a  com; 
lively  small  sum;  yet  we  think 
fair  amount  for  those  having  no_ 
knowledge    of   bees    than  beg^B 
usually  possess. 

How  to  Figure 
"What  will  it  cost?''  is  heard 
increasing  frequency  since  Ihe 
eral  income  tax  became  operative.H 
order  to  arrive  at  the  '  -t 
establishing  an  apiary, 
must    be    distributed    to      ,  ..i  mj 
cost,   and    to   expense  or  opcr 
cost,  in  the  same   manner  as  . 
capital  is  distributed.     In  this 
oaJy  can  the  income  on  which 
should  pay  an  income  tnv  n. 
ly  determined,  since  cqui 
ject   to   an    annual  dep 
wear  and  tear — and  unices  the 
that  goes  into  manufacture  is 
to  the  •quipnii  '     i   (  .  .i  rrfii 

will  not  get  tli 
deduction  to  \\ 

For   example,  nearly 
our  entire  labor  capital,  5 
vested  in  the  nailing  ami  inn  iin; 
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Troubles  of  Tomato  Growers 


Pesls  Puzzle  Plant  Pathologists 


THE  rest  of  the  country  had  to 
hand  it  to  California  last  year 
for  growing  the  largest  crop  of 
tomatoes  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
While  Maryland  produced  24,867  tons 
and  New  Jersey  155,574  tons,  Califor- 
nia's yield  was  more  than  that  of  those 
two  States  put  together,  or  382,282 
tons.  This  was  29  per  cent  of  the  to- 
tal crop  of  the  nation,  which  totaled 
1,311,341  tons. 

This  year  the  crop  will  be  as  large 
1  California,  if  not  larger,  and  it  is 
.'11,  for  tomatoes,  though  not  gen- 
ir  lly  so  considered,  are  a  valuable 
i.jixj  crop. 

.In  the  April  number  of  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Mr.  D.  J.  Whitney,  formerly 
editor  of  this  paper,  told  of  the  trou- 
bles of  the  Tulare  tomato  growers, 
and  it  may  be  that  these  will  be  re- 
peated this  season;  but,  even  so,  Cali- 
fornia will  be  to  the  front  again  with 
a  world-beating  record. 

How  Tomatoes  Are  Planted 
The  field  planting  of  tomatoes  in 
California  is  generally  done  by  hand, 
though  machines  are  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed in  future,  as  one  or  two  very 
good  ones  are  now  being  perfected, 
particularly  that  of  James  C.  Crawford 
of  Burbanic,  Cal.,  described  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  Orchard  and  Farm. 

Here  is  a  description  of  tomato 
planting  in  Solano  County: 

"Three  men  were  planting  tomatoes 
early  in  May,  as  fast  as  the  horses 
could  walk.  A  middle-break  plow  is 
fastened  between  two  wheels  at  the 
end  of  a  wagon  tongue.  Following 
this  is  a  knife  between  two  four-foot 
wheels,  which  digs  deep  in  the  ground 
and  is  flared  into  two  blades  behind, 
to  leave  an  opening  for  the  plants, 
A  barrel  above  the  middle-break  sup- 
I  I   s  water  thr  u^h  a  hose  to  this 

Bee-Keeping  Cost 

(Continued  from  rrevious  Page) 

hives  and  supers,  and  the  making  and 
waxing  of  frames.  That  amount 
added  to  the  cash  capital,  $124.26, 
makes  a  total  investment  in  hive 
equipment  alone  of  $188.91.  If  such 
equipment  wears  out  in  ten  years,  the 
annual  deduction  for  depreciation 
would  be  one-tenth  of  that  amount, 
or  $18.89.  If  we  had  neglected  to  add 
the  labor  capital  to  hive  equipment, 
the  deduction  for  wear  and  tear  would 
have  been  only  $12.43,  and  we  would 
have  been  subject  to  an  income  tax 
on  the  excess  of  $6.46.  This  reason- 
ing applies  also  to  bees  and  other 
apiary  equipment. 

Thought  Is  Required 

'  )f  course  it  requires  some  thought 
to  keep  tab  on  the  disposition  of  each 
hour  in  a  day's  work.  Many  busy 
-ipiarists  will  say  that  it  can't  be  done. 
\\'c  are  not  advocating  an  elaborate 
f.i  rtory  checking  system,  including  a 
time  clock,  in  a  one-man  or  even  a 
iluec-man  apiary;  but  if  a  daily  rec- 
<itd  can  be  kept  of  hive-scale  and 
thermometer  readings,  as  many  skilled 
apiarists  do,  it  should  require  but 
li'tle  additional  trouble  to  record 
daily  the  number  of  hours  given  to 
<  uii  department  of  his  apiary  work. 

However,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
.  nnvenience,  but  one  of  accuracy;  and 
until  labor  is  recognized  as  a  part  of 

il'ital  investment,  there  can  be  no 
uniform  basis  upon  -which  to  deter- 

iiine  the  cost  of  getting  into  the  bee 
game, 

The  result  of  our  first  year's  ex- 
perience in  establishing  an  apiary  was 
4?  full  colonies  with  housing  and 
(■■luipment  that  cost  $457.45,  including 
both  cash  and  labor  capital.  This  cost 
IS  about  100  per  cent  larger  than  the 
cost  figures  supplied  by  apiarists  own- 
ine  ru  ^r  300  colonies  of  bees. 


opening.  The  water  runs  continually. 

"One  man  drives,  two  men  ride 
s«ats  close  to  the  ground  so  they  can 
take  the  tomato  plants  from  the  plat- 
forms in  front  of  them  and  place  them 
in  the  freshlv  moistened  opening  as 
the  machine  travels.  Two  curved 
knives  follow  the  cutter  knife  to  rake 
the  dirt  tight  up  to  the  plant. 

"The  tomatoes  were  being  set  about 
five  feet  apart  each  way  and  about  six 
inches  deep.  They  promptly  wilted  in 
the  noonday  sun,  but  recovered  the 
first  night." 

Diseases  of  the  Plant 
The  tomato  plant  has  a  number  of 
diseases  of  which  the  plant  patholo- 
gists of  the  University  have  made  close 
study  for  several  years  and  of  which 
Circular  147  by  Professor  Rogers 
gives  the  latest  account.  The  first  to 
be  encountered — that  is,  in  the  seed- 
bed— is  "damping  off,"  which  has  been 
discMsseii  in  Chapter  XI.  Next  is  the 
winter  blight,  a  blackening  of  the 
leaves,  which  is  prevented  by  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  applied  as  soon  as 
its  first  signs  appear. 

Then  there  is  blossom  end  rot, 
which  seems  to  be  controlled  by  cul- 
ture and  irrigation,  which  gives  the 
plant  regular  and  adequate  soil-mois- 
ture. Leaf  spot  shows  itself  in  angu- 
lar spots  with  pale  centers  and  col- 
ored edges  and  is  checked  by  Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

Summer  blight  kills  plants  usually 
in  the  spring  and  the  symptoms  are 
curling  and  yellowing  of  the  leaves 
and  collapse  of  the  whole  plant  quick- 
ly. No  cause  has  been  determined. 
Fortunately,  plants  set  after  June  for 
the  main  crop  are  less  seriously  af- 
fected than  earlier  in  the  season.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Wickson,  no 
treatment  seems  to  have  any  effect. 


Save  the  Coal 

EVER  since  man  has  employed 
metal  in  his  weapons  of  war,  the 
forge  has  played  an  important 
part  in  history,  but  never  before 
were  there  such  gigantic  forge  fires 
as  those  of  today  in  Pittsburg,  Beth- 
lehem and  other  American  manufac- 
turing cities.  There  the  great  furnace 
fires  are  kept  flaming  and  roaring  all 
day  and  night  that  the  guns  and  shells 
so  necessary  to  the  safety  and  suc- 
cess of  our  men  in  France  may  be 
supplied.  These  great  fires  that  con- 
sume millions  and  millions  of  tons 
of  coal  are  the  liberty  fires  of  today. 
It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  Amer- 
ican man  and  woman  to  do  all  in  his 
or  her  power  to  conserve  the  avail- 
able coal  supply  for  these  fires. 
Every  bucket  of  coal  saved  at  the 
domestic  fireside  is  a  bucket  of  coal 
heaped  on  the  fires  of  liberty. 

The  United  States  fuel  adminis- 
tratioW  has  urged  upon  the  American 
people  the  necessity  for  conserving 
coal  and  has  asked  that  its  use  be 
entirely  dispensed  with  where  pos- 
sible. This  request  if  complied  with 
will  strengthen  our  country  in  two 
vitally  important  ways:  First,  it  will 
make  more  certain  the  supply  of  coal 
needed  to  manufacture  munitions; 
second,  it  will  relieve  the  railroads  of 
the  strain  of  moving  coal  for  do- 
mestic use  when  there  are  other  and 
more  important  things  for  them  to 
apply  their  equipment  to  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war. 

Here  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country  the  use  of  coal  is  particularly 
serious,  for  it  has  to  be  brought  to  us 
over  many  hundreds  of  miles  from 
Utah  and  Wyoming.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  curtail  the  ijse  of 
coal.  We  have  available  supplies  of 
wood  and  oil  and  these  should  be 
used  wherever  possible. 
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Light  for  Your  Farm 

tJiii-Lectric  lighting  plant  generates  standard  110-Tolt  direct  current; 
operato.'i  from  one  to  fifty  liprhts,  electric  motor,  electric  Iron,  vacuum 
(•leaner,  electric  toaster,  force  pump,  churn,  washing  machine,  etc.  No  Bat- 
teries—.No  Switchhoard— and  a  better  machine  for  less  money.  High  speed 
gasoline  motor,  generator  and  automatic  governor,  all  complete  In  one 
?<'™'"«^'  Uses  standard  lamps  and  ftrtures.    Simple,  easily 

Installed,  dependable,  economical.  Costa  less  than  other  systems  to  buy 
aud'  to  operate. 

Write  today  for  full  description  and  low  price. 


KARL  A.  HEDBERG, 


ELECTRICAI.  ENGINEERS 
104M:  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Golden   Gate  Weed  Cutter 

IvillH  the  AVeedH  and  Cultivates  the  Soil 

Greatest  weed  killer  on  the  market.  Cuta  them 
off  clean,  untler  the  siirface.  close  down  to  the  roots. 
Besides,  It  breaks  up  the  ground  so  thoroughly  that 
one  user  says  he  saved  $200  in  a  single  season  be- 
cause after  cutting  the  weeds  he  did  not  have  to 
plow.  Cuts  eevon  feet  or  less.  Weighs  but  230 
pounds.  Cut  adjustable  to  any  d«pth.  Constructed 
of  steel  throughout.    No  other  Implement  like  it. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  which  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and  contains  let- 
ters from  many  users. 

C*  G*  Sigurdy  Manufacturer. 

Capital  Ave.  and  McKee  Road,    San  Jose,  Cal. 


Giant  PoMider 

beare'^ticidiiiarl 

[ANSFARM  Powders 

STUMPING  — AGRICULTURAL. 

The  Giant  trademark  5s  worth  looking  for,  because  it  spells 
better  blasting  and  more  of  it — done  at  lower  cost.  "  Giant  is 
powerful,  nice  to  handle,"  writes  Clarence  Warner,  Dayton, 
Ore.,  "and  takes  less  powder  to  do  the  same  work  than  other 
brands.    I  think  Giant  is  just  O.  K.  '* 

Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant  Stumping — are 
made  especially  for  western  farm  use.  Every  ounce  of  energy 
has  exactly  the  right  cracking,  splitting  and  heaving  action. 
More  than  half  a  century  of  such  efficiency  has  made  them  so 
popular  that  other  explosives  are  in  error  called  "giant  powders.*' 

This  indicates  the  superiority  of  the  original.  There  is  only 
one  brand  of  Giant  Powders.  The  Giant  trademark  is  your 
sure  protection  against  imitations. 

The  coupon  (or  a  postal  mentioning  this  paper)  vrill  bring  you 
the  big  free  book  "Better  Farming."  It  tcUs  you  how  to  do 
many  kinds  of  farm  work  cheaper  and  better. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

'        "  Eoertilhing  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office:  San  Franclaco 
Btanch  Offices :  Denver,  Portlnnd,  Sail  Lake  C!ty, 
Seattle,  Spoliane 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO..C011.,  Fim  N«ioMl  Builc  Bldg..  S.n  FrandKO 

Send  me  the  52-p»g<:  iUuitrued  book  "Better  Fifmine."   I  »m  e«»od»njr 
increned  in  (please  cbedc) 

□  Stump  Blaating  Q  Tree  Bed  Blutins  215 
O  Boulder  Blaitias  □  Subaoil  Blaitisj 

□  Oitcb  Bluting  □  RoadMakins 

Name  

Addrc  •(  _^  
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G-E  MrrtoT  r>rivra^ 
I  Corn  Chopper 


<^rn  4^ hopper  ^  ^^^"f  •  ■  1        TTTl  ^^"^^^        •  ■  ^Waabing  MatJiiDg 

Speed  up  witMElectnc  Riwer 

"Production  and  Not  Acreage  is  the  Measure  of  Profit" 


T  TERE  are  some  of  the  ways 
X  J.  in  which  modem  industry 
has  bf.>en  speeded  up  by 
putting  electric  power  to  work 
in  the  right  place. 

Metal  mines  have  boosted  out- 
put to  meet  world-wide  demands. 
Great  central  power  plants  in 
place  of  small  local  plants  in  coal 
mining  an-as  now  sui>ply  cheaper 
electric  power  per  ton  output  for 
each  mine.  All  tonnage  records 
have  been  smashed  in  the  steel 
industry.  Greater  automobile 
output  has  lowered  prices  and 
given  better  road  transportation. 


More  and  better  cloth  has  been 
produced  at  lower  power  costs. 

Through  the  use  of  electric 
motors  many  farmers  are  also 
securing  the  high  pnxiuctioii  ob- 
tained in  the  big  manufacturing 
industries. 

Over  200,000  H.P.  in  G-E 
motors  is  now  at  work  in  this 
way  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

2500  G-E  Motor  Agents 
throughoutthec<juntry  are  ready- 
to  helpyou  reap  the  benefitsof  do- 
ing your  work  the  electrical  way. 


C'E  Motor  Drive 

IQeneral  Elecxric  Company^ 


CcDcial  Oflicc,  Schencctadi]  N.Y. 


Sales  Office*  in  all  largie  cities 


7241 


WILSON  &  CO. 


High  Protein  Tankage 
For  Hogs 

"Send  for  Feeding  Booklet" 

1000  Lyon  St.,  Lok  Ancclen,  C«l. 


Daily  Milk  Record  Sheet 

For  Ten  Cows,  Size  10  ins.  by  VJ\  ins. 
6  Sheets  for  $  .25,  Postpaid  25  Sheets  for  $  .75,  Postpaid 
15  Sheets  for  $  .50,  Postpaid  50  SheeU  for  $1.25,  Postpaid 
100  SheeU  for  $2.00,  Postpaid 

If  you  have  ten  cows  or  less,  yon  will  need  one  sheet  a  month;  for  20  cows, 
two  sheets  a  month;  for  30  cows,  three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 
Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the  morning  and  evening  milking  for  ten  cows 
for  31  days,  with  a  spac^  for  the  total  month's  produce  of  each  cow. 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade,  you  should  easily 
find  a  buyer  by  running  an  advertisement  on  the  farmers'  Market 
Page — only  3c  per  word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by 
the  21st  of  the  month. 


Imperial  Valley  Cotton 

Bat  Varieties  and  How  to  GroVf  Them 


I-ii'J.Ki.U,  VALLEY  cotton  com- 
mands   a    premium    over  cotton 
grown  in  the  South  on  account  of 
the  greater  whiteness  of  fiber. 

A  big  problem  facing  the  cotton 
raisers  of  the  valley  is  how  to  select 
and  establish,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  the  variety  that  will  bring  the 
greatest  net  reurns.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant that  one  type  be  selected,  as 
the  growing  of  several  varieties  in 
one  locality  necessarily  tends  toward 
hybridization,  the  results  of  which 
are  hard  to  overcome. 

This  is  especially  true  in  this  sec- 
tion, where  the  cotton  plant  is  a  peren- 
nial, the  volunteer  plants  always  being 
a  source  of  crossing.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected in  starting  a  new  industry,  a 
large  number  of  varieties  of  cotton 
have  been  tried.  Out  of  the  number 
three  types  remain. 

Long  Staple  Durango 
A  variety  of  cotton  known  as  Du- 
rango is  the  only  long  staple  variety 
grown.  It  is  recommended  as  the  best 
cotton  to  plant  at  tne  present  time. 
The  staple  averages  an  inch  and  three- 
sixteenths  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter, 
and  commands  a  premium  of  from  2 
cents  to  6  cents  per  pound  over  short 
staple.  The  ginning  percentage  aver- 
ages 28  to  31  per  cent. 

Durango  yields  as  well  as  short  cot- 
ton under  similar  circumstances  and 
has  a  more  upright  growth  and  less 
foliage  thanf Triumph,  which  allows 
the  lower  bolls  a  better  chance  to 
open  and  mature  and  makes  picking 
somewhat  easier. 

The  irrigation  of  Durango  is  very 
important,  for,  if  not  done  well,  there 
is  a  decided  tendency  to  drop  the 
squares  on  the  least  provocation. 

A  number  of  varieties  of  long  staple 
cotton  have  been  tried  out,  but  in 
most  cases  have  not  proved  a  success. 
Improved  long  staple  upland  cotton 
from  the  South  has  been  grown  on  a 
commercial  scale,  but  has  proved  a 
failure  on  account  of  the  small  size  of 
the  bolls  and  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
staple. 

Successes  and  Failures 

Sea  Island  cotton  has  never  been 
a  successful  crop  here,  although  the 
plants  do  fairly  well. 

Egyptian  cotton  has  proved  to  be 
well  suited  to  local  conditions  and 
promises  to  become  a  profitable  crop. 
The  yields  have  been  satisfactory, 
averaging  approximately  a  bale  to  the 
acre  when  properly  handled,  while  in 
individual  cases  a  bale  and  a  half  to 
the  acre  has  been  grown.  The  staple 
averages  1  7-16  inches  to  If^  inches 
and  is  very  fine  and  strong.  The  first 
)?rade  cotton  sells  for  from  6  to  10 
cents  more  per  pound  than  the  short 
staple. 

The  ginning  percentage  of  this  cot- 
ton is  rather  low,  averaging  about  27 
per  cent.  This,  together  with  tl*  cost 
of  picking,  which  averages  2  cents 
per  pound  as  against  %  to  1%  cents 
for  short  staple,  has  discouraged  the 
growing  of  this  type  of  cotton  for  the 
present.  The  comparatively  high  cost 
of  picking  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
bolls  are  rather  small,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  cotton  must  be  picked 
often  and  clean  in  order  to  get  top 
prices  for  first-grade  product.  There 
is  little  doubt,  however,  but  that  this 
type  of  cotton  will  come  into  favor 
as  the  large  tracts  of  land  are  divided 
up  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  make 
each  acre  count  for  the  most.  When 
this  time  comes  this  section  will  be- 
come noted  for  the  production  of  this 
excellent  cotton. 

Short  Staple. — Mebane  Triumph  is 
the  only  short  staple  cotton  grown  at 
present.  This  variety  gives  good  re- 
sults, as  the  bolls  are   fairly  large. 


quite  storm-resistant,  and  the  gmning 
percentage  is  high. 

Cotton  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
planted  from  the  first  of  March  v 
first  of  June,  April  being  the  ; 
month.    The  land  is  plowed  and  irri- 
gated, then  furrowed  3'/2  feet  apart, 
and  irrigated  again.   The  land  is  th' 
harrowed  as  soon  as  the  soil  i- 
enough  and  the  seed  is  drilled  i 
the  ridge  and  when  6  inches  t 
inches  high  is  thinned  to  18  inclr 
the  row.    Egyptian  cotton  will 
better  and  the  cotton  will  be 
to  pick  if  planted  2  inches  apa 
thinned  to  6  inches,  as  this  tendf 
reduce  the  otherwise  excessive 
tative  growth.    It  is  a  common 
tice  to  irrigate  again  soon  after 
ing  to  insure  a  good  stand  an 
the  young  plants  a  good  start. 

Thorough  cultivation  should  follow 
each  irrigation.    The  land  shou]  ' 
kept  in  as  good  a  condition  as  i 
ble,  as  irrigation  without  cultiva-^vi 
does  not  give  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 

Careful  Irrigation  Necessary 

Cotton  land  should  be  thoroughly 
irrigated  before  planting.  A  compar- 
atively light  irrigation  often  follows 
planting  to  insure  the  germination  ot 
the  seed  and  to  give  the  young  plant' 
a  good  start.  Water  should  then  be 
withheld  and  the  land  well  cultivated 
until  after  chopping  or  until  the  plants 
show  a  decided  need. 

Irrigation  should  follow  frequently 
enough  to  prevent  trtc  pliant  from  suf- 
fering for  water,  but  water  should  not 
be  applied  unless  necessary.  Too 
much  water  induces  a  rank  vegetative 
growth  at  the  expense  of  fruiting. 
This  is  especially  true  with  a  variety 
like'  Triumph,  which  has  a  naturally 
dense  foliage  that  shades  the  lower 
parts  of  the  plant  when  the  first  bolls 
are  formed. 

Any  sudden  change  from  a  dry  to 
a  wet  soil  will  cause  a  serious  loss  of 
squares,  especialy  in  the  Durango  cot- 
ton.    Thorough   cultivation  wil' 
much  toward  equalizing  the  mo: 
conditions,  provided  the  first  irrig.^ 
tions  are  thorough. — Frank  Packard. 


My  Hatching  Experiments 

I DO  not  believe  eggs  should  be 
set  the  same  day  they  are  laid  and 
generally  the  second  or  third  day 
is  the  best  to  start  incubation. 

From  experiments  conducted  with 
bantam  eggs,  it  would  seem  that  ■ 
egRS  placed  under  the  hen  the  sr 
and  third  days  after  being  gathn  ^ 
hatch  out  the  largest  percentage  of 
strong  chicks. 

Eggs  one  week  old  showed  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  percentage  hatched 
and  after  two  weeks  we  have  been 
unable  to  get  more  than  a  fifty  per 
cent  hatch. 

At  three  weeks  the  hatch  v 
thing  like  thirty  per  cent  w  i 
kept  four  weeks  produced  oiii>  ai  uu 
one  chicken  to  each  setting  of  fifteen 

In  contrast   to  this   record  ■ 
Plymouth  Rock  eggs  that  had  ■ 
shipped  seventy-five  miles  by  partil 
post  showed  a  fifty  per  cent  hatch 
after  being  kept  three  weeks. 

Eggs  for  hatching  should  be  st 
in  a  cool  dry  room,  where  the  : 
perature  can  be  kept  around  fifty  <J( 
grees.  After  the  third  day  they  should 
be  turned  daily.    Avoid  damp  ceM-nr^ 
or  cupboards.     Do  not   wash  ' 
much.   Better  incubate  them  in  a  <' 
state,  but  the  best  way  is  to  prd 
clean  nests  for  the  hens.    If  it  is 
sible  to  do  so,  it  is  better  to  set  iim 
eggs  every  few  days  rather  than  keep 
them  until  a  large  number  are  ob 
tained.— C.  H.  C. 
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Potato  Problem  Solved 

(Continoed  From  Page  5) 

dried  pressed  potatoes  is  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  washing  and  elevating/  the 

potatoes    2  h.  p. 

For  grinding    10  h.  p. 

For  pressing   2  h.  p. 

For  drying    12  h.  p. 

total   26h.'p- 

Boiler  horsepower  for  drying  35. 

The  labor  required  for  one  shift  of 
8  hours  is  as  follows:  One  fireman, 
two  men  on  hydraulic  press,  one  man 
to  feed  potatoes,  one  man  to  feed 
drier,  one  general  utility  man.  Total, 
six  men. 

The  washer,  grinder  and  press  can 
handle  potatoes  easily  at  the  rate  of 
3  tons  per  hour.  The  drier,  however, 
has  only  half  of  this  capacity,  so  that 
when  operating  at  the  full  capacity  of 
the  first  three  machines,  the  excess 
of  pressed  potatoes  produced  must  be 
piled  in  a  bin  and  dried  later,  operat- 
ing the  drier  for  an  additional  eight 
hours,  when  the  services  of  one  or  two 
men  will  be  required  for  firing,  and 
feeding  the  material  to  the  drier. 

What  It  Costs 

A  better  method  where  sufficient 
potato  cull's  are  available  to  justify 
the  added  expense  would  be  to  use  a 
drier  of  twice  the  capacity.  This 
change  would  give  the  plant  a  possi- 
ble capacity,  operating  24  hours  per 
day,  of  72  tons  of  potatoes. 

The  machinery  used  was  purchased 
before  or  immediately  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  It  could  not  now 
be  replaced  at  a  cost  less  than  50  per 
cent  higher.  The  cost  of  the  prin- 
cipal machines  was  as  follows: 

Potato  washing  machine  $  523.60 

Potato  elevator    261.80 

Grinder   330.00 

Hydraulic  press  complete, 

with  double  plunger  pump..  526.50 

Drier  feed  .  •   369.00 

Drier     1938.00 

Total  $3948.90 

Other  costs  in  addition  to  this  are 
the  cost  of  the  power  and  steam  plant, 
belting,  shafting  and  pulleys,  neces- 
sary valves,  tools,  steam  traps  and 
piping. 

The  cost  of  convertmg  potatoes  mto 
dried  pressed  potato  at  the  rate  of  24 
tons  per  day,  running  the  drier  16 
hours  and  the  rest  of  the  machinery 
8  hours,  is  difficult  to  state.  If  the 
plant  could  be  run  continuously  for 
a  100-day  period  the  cost  should  not 
exceed  Vi  cent  per  pound  of  finished 
product. 

The  dried  pressed  potato,  when 
properly  balanced  with  concentrates, 
is  an  excellent  feed.  It  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  as  feed  for  dairy  ani- 
mals and  swine,  with  favorable  results. 


Produce  Milk  With  Low  Count 

MILK  with  a  low  bacterial  count 
can  be  produced  in  practically 
any  cow  barn.  Any  dairy 
farmer  with  a  healthy  herd  can  pro- 
duce such  milk  with  an  investment  of 
only  $10  or  $20  and  a  little  extra  care. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  an  experiment  produced 
low  bacterial  count  milk  in  a  poor 
dairy  barn. 

The  only  changes  made  were:  Sim- 
ple steam  sterilizer  for  utensils.  Clean 
cows,  especially  clean  udders.  Small- 
'top  milking  pails.  Proper  manure  re- 
moval and  good  bedding. 

The  bacterial  count  fell  from  as 
high  as  1,200,000  to  an  average  of 
2154. 

Low  bacterial  count  is  the  begin- 
ning of  good  milk,  but  milk  must  also 


Salt  River  Cotton 

SALT  RIVER  VALLEY,  Arizona, 
IS  looming  up  as  an  important 
cotton-raising  district.  The  last 
two  seasons  have  seen  the  greatest 
development  in  cotton  in  this  valley, 
and  the  1918  season  will  be  by  far  the 
greatest  year  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustry here.  The  acreage  was  in- 
creased last  year  from  7,000  to  34,000 
acres,  and  this  year  the  acreage  will 
be  from  75,000  to  100,000  in  the  valley 
alone,  according  to  the  various  esti- 
mates made. 

Outside  the  Salt  River  Valley  it  is 
estimated  there  will  be  30,000  acres 
planted.  The  other  cotton-growing 
districts  of  Arizona  are  situated  at 
Florence,  Casa  Grande,  Parker  and 
Yuma.  Much  first-class  seed  already 
has  been  purchased  for  these  districts. 
Planting  starts  about  the  middle  of 
March. 

The  season  just  closing  was  a  most 
successful  one.  Cotton,  such  as  is 
raised  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  is 
quoted  in  the  East  around  75  cents. 
The  valley  produced  about  12,000  bales 
in  1917  and  much  of  it  is  on  hand  at 
the  yards,  awaiting  shipment  to  the 
eastern  mills. 

Long  staple  cotton  is  scarce  in  the 
United  States.  Usually  the  mills  have 
depended  largely  upon  cotton  from 
Egypt.  This  year,  however,  finds  no 
Egyptian  cotton  at  the  eastern  mills. 
Furthermore,  there  is  barely  a  chance 
of  any  cotton  coming  to  America 
from  Egypt  for  a  long  time,  owing  to 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  war. 

This  leaves  the  Sea  Island  district 
of  the  South  Atlantic  Coast,  the  Im- 
perial Valley  of  California  and  Ari- 
zona to  supply  the  eastern  mills  with 
lint.  The  big  growers  realize  the  sit- 
uation is  in  favor  of  the  Arizona  and 
California  cotton  people.  They  say 
that  the  present  market  condition  fore- 
casts better  prices.  They  realize  that 
now  is  the  time  to  expand. 

Aside  from  the  lint  from  the  cot- 
ton boll  which  is  worth  millions  of 
dollars  this  season,  there  is  the  seed 
from  which  is  made  a  high-class  oil 
for  cooking  and  other  purposes.  This 
brings  another  large  financial  return. 
Then  there  is  developing  in  the  val- 
ley another  and  much  needed  industry, 
that  is  stock  feed  from  the  cotton 
seed.  This  feed  is  made  from  the 
seed  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted. 


How  to  Make  a  Clove  Hitch 

OF  all  the  hitches  used  in  com- 
mon rope  work,  the  clove  hitch 
is  the  most  used  of  any  and  is 
the  simplest.  It  is  used  in  the  fasten- 
ing of  guy  ropes  or  other  temporary 
stay  ropes,  and  is  the  most  conven- 
ient and  the  most  secure  method  for 
such  purposes.  The  clove  hitch  may 
be  formed,  says  Successful  Farming, 
either  in  the  end  or  the  middle  of  the 
rope  without  access  to  the  end,  and 
it  will  be  secure  with  either  end  of 
the  rope  used  as  the  standing  part. 
The  farmer's  method  of  making  a 
clove  hitch  is  the  most  practicable  and 
one  of  the  most  common  methods 
used. 


2.  B  H  3. 

First  cross  the  arms,  the  left  in 
front  of  the  right,  grasping  rope  as 
indicated  in  figure  1. 

Keep  the  rope  straight  without 
twisting.  Bring  the  ends  to  the  po- 
sition in  figure  2. 

Complete  the  hitch  by  turning  both 
hands  to  the  right,  as  indicated  by  the 


be  safeguarded  from  other  contaminar-— arrows  in  figure  2,  the  result  being 
tion  likely  in  a  dairy  barn.    There  is     shown  m  figure  3. 


no  legitimate  excuse  for  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  from  dirty  cattle  or  in  a 
hithy  stable.  In  addition  milk  must  be 
properly  cooled  to  prevent  the  mul- 
tiplication of  bacteria. 


Luther  Burbank,  though  well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  is  quite  an  athlete. 
He  can  hustle  big  bags  of  corn  and 
other  seeds  about  like  a  man  of  thirty. 


OlSSTON 

SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


Cut  Your  Fire-wood  With  a  Disston 

Cut  your  firewood  with  a  Disston  buck-saw. 

Be  sure  to  look  for  and  find  the  name  Disston  on 
the  blade  before  you  buy.  For  the  markets  are 
flooded  with  buck-saws  of  inferior  quality. 

Compare  the  smooth,  easy  cutting  of  a  Disston 
with  any  other  saw. 

All  Disston  Saws  come  to  you  correctly  hardened 
and  tempered  and  accurately  ground,  filed  and  set. 

Disston  hand-saws  are  the  choice,  man  for  man, 
of  over  75  per  cent  of  the  world's  carpenters.  The 
name  Disston  on  a  saw  means  the  utmoit  in  a  saw, 
whether  it's  a  60-foot  band-saw,  a  power-driven  cir- 
cular saw,  a  cross-cut,  buck,  hand,  meat,  pruning 
or  ice-saw. 

Every  Disston  corn-knife,  hand-saw,  miter-box 
saw,  try-square,  b6vel,  plumb  and  level,  file  and 
trowel  is  guaranteed  perfect  in  material  and  work- 
manship. 

Sold  by  all  progressive  hardware  dealers  in  your 
vicinity. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET,  "Disston  Saws  and  Tocrls  for 
the  Farm."  It  tells  how  to  select  and  care  for  Disston  saws 
and  tools.  DISSTON  FILES  are  as  famous  for  quality  and 
performance  as  Dl.sston  Saws.  We  manufacture  all  our  files 
from  the  best  quality  File  Steel,  made  in  our  <rwn  steel  works. 
We  use  more  than  35,000  dozen  Disston  files  annually  in  our 
own  shops.  Every  Disston  file  Is  marked  with  the  name 
"Disston."    Ask  your  dealer. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Incorporated 

Canadian  Works,  Toronto,  Canada.    Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


BAY  TOOLS 

STEEL  STALLS 

STALL  FITTINGS 

8PRINO  BALANCE  ' 
HANGERS 

STANCHIONS 
WATER  BOWLS 
CALF  PENS 
COW  PENS 
BULL  PENS 
GATfCS  AND 
FITTINGS 

CIPOIAS 
VENTIIiATOKS 
MANGER  DRAINS 
GUTTER  DRAINS 
LITTER  CARRIERS 
FEED  CARRIERS 
FEED  TRUCKS 
HARNESS 

CARRIERS 
.MILK  CAN 

CARRIERS 
STEEL  TRACK 
TRACK  FITTINGS 
SWINGING  CRANES 


"LOUDEN" 

BARN'EQUIPHENT 


The  datry  rancher  has  long  since 
learned  that  the  cow  is  a  sensitive 
Vnimal  and  anything  that  adds  to 
the  comfort  and  the  cleanliness  of 
her  surroundings  Invariably  shows 
up  in  the  pr<7fit3  at  ths  end  of  the 
season. 

30%  to  40% 
Increase  in  Production 

is  <»Iten  the  result  w)iere  clean, 
comfortable  Louden  barn  equip- 
ment replaces  the  old  style  un- 
comfortable and  unsanitary  kind. 

TWO  VALUABLE 
BOOKS  FREE 

Big  112-pagre  book  of  Modern 
Ham  Plans,  containinK  scores  of 
illaRrams  and  lllustraticms — and 
the  complete  Catalog  of  Louden 
Barn  Equipment. 

A  Postal  Will  Brine  Them. 


CALIFORNIA^  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING:  and 
SUPPLY  CO. 

69  Fremont  Street,  San  Francitoo 
425  East  Third  Street,  Let  Angeles 
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First  Aide  to  Hostesses 
Who  Know 

pERHAPS  it's  only  a  couple  of 
friends  who  drop  in  for  a  little 
chat.  Or— it  may  be  a  knitting  party, 
an  Aid  Society  meeting  or  what  not. 
Or — who  knows? — perhaps  it's  a  big 
"party" — music  and  dancing  and 
Japanese  lanterns  and  all  that. 

In  any  event,  don't  overlook  tlie  help  Ghir- 
ardelli's  can  give  you.  Whether  it's  two 
cups  for  yourself — or  two  gallons  for  your 
"big affair" — you  can  make  it  just  as  easily. 

Just  one  reason  why  Ghirardelli's  has  al- 
ways been  first  aide  to  hostesses  who  know. 

In  %lh.,  1  II,.  an  J  3  II:  cans;  a 
tabUtpoonJ'ul — one  cent' s  luorl/i — 
ma  l  ei  a  cup. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


SiD  Fiandtco 


r^f^  SWEET 


I 


I  .  ANDCOCC- 


FERTILIZER 


H'm"  It  liiK><  KIT"!"  fertillier  and  iimkp  your  ninrli 
mill  nrrlnird  iiroiliue  tlii'  limit  nlillr  nriaCH  iiri<  hicli. 
Niilliinic  iK'ttpr  lliiiii  fisli  tiinkiiKe.  I*rlrni  on  rniiirnt. 
ROGERS,  BROWN  &  CO,  1307  Baker- Detwiler  Building,  Los  Angelas. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


n.  Y.  WILSON.  STOrKTON.  C'»l. 


Cnt  oot  thil  ad  and  mail  It  to  Da,  wtth  yoor  oani«  and 


■ddrrBB  (no  monryl;  and  wa  will  send  yon  our  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  by  rctorn  mail,  poatpaid.  Yoa  may  ua« 
tha  raior  lorlO  daya  FRKIi  then,  if  yiui  likr  il,  pay  oi 
11. It,  Ifyoodoa'CllkaltratarDlt.  SINO  NO  MOHIV. 

MOtECOMPUT.  455  Bon  BBUdlnc  St.  Louis,  Uo 


Kerodox  Burner 

Kerosene  Without  Carbon 
Troubles 
Turn  Yo'ur  COAL  Stove  Into 
a  GAS  Range 

No  Pipes  to  Run — No  Tools  Needed. 
No  Plumbers'  Bills  to  Pay. 

The  Cleanest,  Cheapest  Fuel  in 
Existence. 
Positively  Smokeless  and  Odorless. 
Absolutely  safe  and  non-explosive. 
Nothing  to  wear  out  or  need  replacing. 
Does  not  increase  your  insurance  rate. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Pacific  Kerodox  Burner  Co. 

507  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Revolt  of  a  Farm  Woman 

By  Emma  Garibaldi. 


WHEN  John  and  I  were  mar- 
ried we  probably  knew  each 
other  as  well  as  the  usual  run 
of  couples.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
j^u  know  a  person  until  you  have  to 
live  with  him,  which  is  certainly  true. 
Wc  owned  a  small  but  good  stock 
and  grain  ranch,  and  while  he  at- 
tended to  his  part  of  the  work,  I 
looked  after  the  poultry  and  a  small 
dairy. 

Aside  from  the  ranch  we  had  little 
to  draw  upon,  excepting  robust  health, 
and  I  was  not  long  in  finding  out  that 
John  was  both  extravagant  and  waste- 
ful. Every  new  device  or  article  of 
machinery  that  lie  heard  of  he  wanted 
at  once  and,  times  without  number, 
money  that  was  sorely  needed  for 
other  things  went  for  tools  that  he 
did  not  need  and  could  not  use  after 
they  were  purchased. 

At  the  end  of  six  years  the  tool- 
house  was  piled  to  the  roof  with  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  imple- 
ments that  would  have  delighted  the 
heart  of  a  city  junk  dealer.  Besides 
these,  m.iny  perfectly  good  and  useful 
toolswere  scattered  everywhere  about 
the  rJnch  to  be  ruined  by  the  sun  and 
rain,  and  many  articles  that  could 
have  been  repaired  at  slight  cost  were 
cast  aside  as  worthless. 

Long  ago  the  household  expenses 
had  been  turned  over  to  me  and  were 
always  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  my 
butter  and  eggs.  At  the  beginning, 
whenever  John  indulged  in  some  un- 
usual extravagance  I  would  cut  down 
my  personal  or  household  expenses 
to  help  pay  the  bill,  and  that  was  a 
foolish  move  on  my  part,  for  the  more 
I  saved  the  more  John  spent. 

I  trimmed  and  retrimmcd  old  hats, 
I  turned  and  dyed  and  mended,  I 
scrubbed  bare  floors  because  I  thought 
I  could  not  afford  linoleum.  I  used 
the  time  when  I  should  have  been 
resting  to  make  rag  rugs,  and  even 
drew  rags  into  my  leaky  kettles  and 
saucepans.,  I  daily  practiced  hundreds 
of  little  economies  while  John  went 
heedlessly  on  his  way  spending  all  he 
could  get  for  things  he  did  not  need. 

He  was  a  happy,  easy-going  fellow 
and  did  not  mean  to  be  selfish.  I  was 
easy-goin^,  too,  but  there  was  a  limit 
to  my  patience;  and  when,  one  morn- 
ing, John  aniTttunced  his  intention  of 
purchasing  a  very  expensive  and 
utterly  impractical  machine,  which  I 
knew  would  mean  months  of  most 
rigid  economy  for  me,  I  balked. 


I  said:  "John  Martm,  I  have  1; 
here  and  worked  like  a  horse  for 
years,  I  have  scrimped  and  saved 
patched,  I  have  gone  without  li 
dreds  of  things  that  were  actual  ni' 
sitics  to  other  women  just  to  help 
buy  tools  you  could  not  afford 
never  used,  and  now  I  am  going 
quit." 

John  was  staring  at  me  with  cy. 
mouth  while  a  slow-growing  hoi 
spread  over  his  features.    I  went 
"I  have  turned    my    clothes  up 
down  and  inside  out,  T  have  dyed  , 
darned  and  patched,  1  have  worn  . 
hat  four  years,  I  wring  my  clothes  by 
hand,  1  work  my  butter  with  a  paddle, 
I  skim  my  milk  as  my  grandmother 
used  to.  while  the  farm  is  covered 
with  useless  and  expensive  macliin 
ery." 

"What  in  thunder  do  you  d' 
for?"  John  burst  forth;  "I  never  a- 
you  to;  I  thought  you  had  S( 
enough  to  get  things  fpr  youi 
when  you  needed  them." 

To  that  I  had  no  answer,  for  he  > 
tainly  never  had  asked  me  to  do 
things,  and  I  evidently  had  not  i 
sessed  sense  enough  to  look  out  i'  [ 
myself. 

"All  right,''  I  said,  grimly.  "I  will 
go  to  town  today  and  get  a  load — 
understand? — a  load,  of  things  I  have 
wanted  for  six  years." 

John  was  not  without  a  sense  of 
humor.  "Go  to  it,"  he  grinned.  "I 
guess  my  credit  is  good." 

And  go  I  did.  I  bought  a  suit, 
shoes,  hat  and  gloves,  two  pretty 
rugs,  and  heaps  and  heaps  of  lovely 
blue  and  white  enameled  ware,  and 
topped  it  oflf  with  an  aluminum  per- 
colator. I  bought  a  wringer  and 
selected  linoleum  to  be  purchased  on 
my  next  trip. 

There  was  a  better  understanding 
between  John  and  me  after  that. 
When  he  wanted  anything  and  could 
afford  to  pay  for  it  without  stinting 
me,  he  got  it;  but  never  again  did  I 
deny  myself  clothing  or  necessary 
articles.  Together,  we  agreed  that  I 
worked  as  hard  as  he  did  and_  was 
therefore  equally  entitled  to  the  'good 
things  of  life,  and  that  it  was  not  fair 
for  me  to  pay  all  the  household  ex- 
penses with  the  money  I  earned.  Se- 
cretly, I  think  John  was  prouder  of 
me  for  the  stand  I  took  than  he  had 
ever  been  of  all  my  scrimping. — Farm 
Journal. 


How  Birds  Help  the  Farmer 


THE  value  of  birds  to  the  farmer 
is  based  principally  on  their 
feeding  habits.  Their  greatest 
help  is  through  their  activity  in  eating 
harmful  insects,  their  eggs  and  larvae. 
Without  this  constant  aid,  we  would 
be  powerless  to  protect  our  trees  and 
crops  from  the  ravages  of  caterpillars, 
beetles,  borers,  and  such  creatures. 
We  have  many  terrible  examples  of 
what  happens  when  a  species  over- 
comes its  n.itural  enemies  that,  under 
normal  conditions,  hold  it  in  check. 
The  devastation  caused  by  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  gipsy  and  brown-tail 
moths  throughout  New  England,  the 
cotton-boll  weevil  in  the  South,  and 
the  injurious  fruit  scales  in  California, 
all  show  the  effects  of  such  insect  in- 
vasions. These  ravenous  creatures 
cause  an  annual  loss  to  our  forestry' 
and  timber  interests  of  at  least 
$100,000,000.  as  is  shown  by  figures 
issued  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Much  valuable  data  have  been  com- 
piled by  the  United  States  Biological 


Survey,  at  Washington,  and  by 
various  State  departments,  notably  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  these  papers,  it 
will  be  found  stated,  to  quote  Chap- 
man, "that  the  stomach  of  a  single 
cedar  wax  wing  contained  100  canker 
worms,  that  one  cuckoo  had  eaten  250 
caterpillars,  that  454  plant  lice  were 
found  in  the  stomach  of  one  chicka- 
dee, that  a  nicbUi  I".  V  h  :(!  m-wl,  i 
meal'  on  600 
flicker  had  devc 

that  a  scarlet  taiiager  was  seen  to  cut 
630  gipsy  moth  caterpillars  in  eigh- 
teen minutes,  or  at  the  rat<-    '"  n 
hour;  while  a  Maryland 
ate  3500  plant-lice  in  fort> 
at  the  rate  of  5270  an  hourl" 


"the  food  adniinistration  is  urging 
the  public  to  eat  beans.  Their  greater 
use  will  help  to  il    ■        -i,  .     ..  .  mp, 
tion  of  meat.  .\- 

er  use  of  beans,    i.  i  i  .,  i 

tion  is  asking  that  preference  be  gi»*n 

to  the  colored  varieties. 
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Orange  Crop  Outlook  Good 


Naval  and  Valencia 

rHE  navel  orange  harvest  is  about 
at  the  end  of  the  string,  and 
the  crop  has  been  the  lightest  in 
cent  years,  but  it  appears  that  the 
owers  are  going  to  experience  two 
tremes  in  navel  orange  growing,  for 
c  buds  that  are  now  bursting  into 
.lom  give  promise  of  an  overwhelm- 
gly  large  crop  next  season. 
Some  districts  report  that  the  navel 
ooni  is  a  week  to  ten  days  late.  This 
jy  be  -due  to  the  late  arrival  of  rains 
to  the  coolness  of  the  winter 
eather,  but  it  will  not  have  any 

■  ticeable  effect  upon  the  development 

the  coming  crop,  in  all  probability, 
ivorable  weather  will  urge  along  the 
tting  of  young  fruit. 
As  the  navel  marketing  season  spins 
It  to  an  end,  the  California  Fruit 
lowers'  Exchange  expresses  the 
inion  that  growers  in  the  Tulare 
strict  will  perhaps  receive  almost  as 
ich  for  their  1917  crop  as  they  were 
id  for  the  1916  harvest.  This  is  pos- 
le  because  they  have  sold  a  crop 
it  was  50  per  cent  of  normal  at  ab- 
rmally  high  prices.  The  same  con- 
tion  as  to  price  prevails  in  the  south- 
n  counties,  but  the  returns  will  not 
m  up  so  well,  because  the  navel  har- 
st  south  of  the  Tehachapi  only  aver- 
:ed  IS  per  cent  of  normal. 

Orchardists  Not  Downcast 

'Owners  of  groves  of  seedlings  and 
eets,  who  ordinarily  count  them- 
Ives  somewhat  out  of  luck  in  an 

I  rage  year  because  their  varieties 

<  not  the  most  popular  when  fruit  is 
undant,  are  not  downcast  this  year, 

■  ause  they  have  fruit  in  abundance, 

<  seedlings  having  clung  tenacious- 
to  the  twigs  while  other  varieties 
ipped  off  during  the  torrid  spell. 
There  are  seedling  groves  in  South- 

II  California'  which  have  yielded 
i|)s  this  year  worth  from  $1000  to 

<|<X)  per  acre.  It  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
1  that  several  groves  west  of  Po- 

i'lia  _  produced  $20,000  worth  of- 
inges  on  ten  acres  of  ground.  This 
of  course,  the  exception  rather  than 

I  rule,  however. 

Generally  speaking,  the  seedlings 
ve  been  rather  small.  Some  of  them 
e  run  into  sizes  of  350  to  the  box 
.1  only  a  small  nroportion  of  the- 
has  graded  as  large  as  250  to  the 
'  K.  This  Qidinarily  would  seriously 
.  erf  ere  witn*Tnarketing,  but  condi- 
.115  have  been  freaky  thi^  season,  be- 
iise  of  the  limited  supply  of  fruit, 
'1  the  small  fruit  has  sold  quite 
_IJ. 

The  heaviest  seedling  acreage  '■is 
■ibably  that  which  lies  between  the 
"iitington  Hotel  in  Pasadena  and 
n  Gabriel,  although  there  are  a  good 
,my  seedlings  in  the  Riverside  dis- 
'i  t  and  a  few  near  Pomona.  A  tri- 
t,'ular  strip  east  and  southeast  of 
»^adena  accommodates  a  great  num- 
I  of  seedling  trees.  , 


The  Off-Bloom  Crop 

IXiii  tlur  unusual  condition  which 
itvails  this  year  because  of  the  hot 
father  last  June  is  the  off-bloom 
;\  el  crop,  which  is  due  to  ripen  in 
jitrust.  This  fruit  will  perhaps  be 
sther  large  and  soft,  but  it  will  come 
i  a  time  when  there  will  not  be  much 
'lier  stuff  on  the  market  and  it  ought 
I  bring  fair  prices.  Off-bloom  navels 
pening  in  midsummer  are  somewhat 
'U\  novelty,  and  they  result  orily  from 
behavior  of  the  elements, 
rding  to  advices  from  Whittier, 
d  various  other  lemon  dis- 
lemon  trees  are  heavily 
'th  fruit  and  are  promising 
iorth  an  immense  tonnage  of 
IS  next  fall  and  winter.  The  out- 
k  for  lemons  has  not  been  more 
couraging  for  many  a  year,  and 
is  reason  for  believing  that  the 
all  through  the  year  will  be 
ory. 

nge  County  and  through  the 
valley  the  Valencia  crop  is 
on,  giving  oromise  of  runnitig 
per  cent  era  crop  in  Orange 


Prices  Will  Be  High 

County  to  40  per  cent  at  Glendora,  35 
at  San  Dimas,  30  at  Claremont  and  a 
diminishing  percentage  the  farther 
east  you  go.  This  reduction  in  quan- 
tity as'one  goes  farther  from  the  coast 
to  the  inland  is  because  the  hot 
weather  affected  the  trees  of  the  in- 
land country  more  seriously  than 
those  nearer  the  coast  last  summer. 
Valencia  Prices  Will  Be  High 
Prices  for  Valencias  will  unques- 
tionably be  high.  They  may  be  ab- 
normally high,  owing  to  the  light  har- 
vest. In  that  event  the  difference  in 
the  season's  total  may  bring  the  net 
return  to  the  growers  up  near  to  the 
figures  totaled  in  former  years.  There 
.is  some  increase  in  quantity  because 
of  new  acreage  coming  into  bearing, 
ind  this  will  make  the  final  figures 
foot  up  higher  at  the  end  of  the  mar- 
keting season.  The  Valencias  appear 
to  be  of  splendid  texture  and  flavor. 
They  reach  the  market  at  a  time  when 
there  is  little  if  any  competition. 

Having  enjoyed  a  complete  rest  be- 
cause they  bore  a  light  crop  last  year, 
the  citrus  trees  of  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral California  are  in  magnificent  con- 
dition at  present.  They  have  thrown 
out  a  great  deal  of  new  growth,  much 
of  which  will  bear  fruit  this  year. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  citrus 
trees  were  perhaps  never  so  free  from 
scale  pests  as  they  are  at  this  moment. 
Hot  weather  is  disastrous  to  the  vari- 
our  forms  of  scale,  and  that  week  of 
high  temperature  in  June,  1917,  laid 
low  millions  of  scale  colonies  which 
infested  the  trees.  Those  that  were 
not  cooked  by  the  sun  were  suffocated 
by  hydrocyanic  acid  gas. 

Last  year  was  a  record-breaker  for 
fumigating,  despite  the  high  cost  of 
cyanide  and  manual  labor.  Realizing 
that  die  small  amount  of  fruit  on  the 
trees  made  it  advantageous  to  fumi- 
gate, the  growers  spared  neither  time 
nor  money,  but-  went  after  the  scale 
and  kept  after  it  until  the  trees  were 
thoroughly  cleaned. 

F.  G.  Wyman  of  Claremont,  who 
fumigated  between  5000  and  6000 
acres  of  bearing  trees  last  fall  and 
winter,  says  he  never  saw  the  citrus 
orchards  in  such  a  healthy  condition 
as  they  reflect  right  now. — J.  M.  Sher- 
wood, Pomona,  Cal. 


The  Goblin  Laugh 

By  Edtuin  Markham 

WHEN  I  behold  how  men  and 
women  grind 
And    grovel    for    place  of 
pomp  or  power, 
To    shine   and    circule   through  a 
crumbling  hour. 
Forgetting  the  large  mansions  of  the 
mind 

That  are  the  rest  and  shelter  of  man- 
kind; 

.\nd  when  I  see  them  coAe  with 

wearied  brains, 
Pallid  and  powerless  to  enjoy  their 

gains, 

I  seem  to  hear  a  goblin  laugh  unwind. 

And  then  a  memory  sends  upon  its 
billow 

Thoughts  of  a  singer  wise  enough 
to  play, 

Who  took  life  as  a  lightsome  holi- 
day. 

Oft  have  I  seen  him  make  his  arm  a 
pillow. 

Drink  from  his  hand,  and  with  his 
pipe  of  willow 
Blow  a  wild  music  4own  a  wood- 
land way. 


Manure  is  unquestionably  the  most 
satisfactory  corn  fertilizer.  No  farmer 
should  consider  using  commercial 
plant  foods  this  spring  until  he  has 
cleaned  out  every  barn,  feed  lot  and 
hog  pen  on  the  place.  After  this  has 
been  done  and  still  there  is  medium 
to  thin  land  to  be  planted  to  corn, 
some  commercial  fertilizer,  especially 
the  highly  phosphatic  ones,  will 
doubtless  be  profitable. 


Superior  Player  Pianos 

We  handle  the  products  of  the  famous  Aeolian  Co.,  the  largest 
Piano  manufacturers  in  the  world,  makers  of  the  famous  Pianola, 
the  Stroud,  Steck,  Wheelock  and  Weber  Pianos  and  the  wonderful 
Aeolian  Pipe  Organ. 

We  offer  as  our  lowest  priced  player  the  Aeolian  Player  Piano, 
which  contains  most  of  the  features  of  the  Pianola — it  is  a  beauti- 
ful instrument,  sweet  toned,  plays  all  the  88  note  music.  It  will 
give  much  pleasure  and  render  long  and  efficient  service.  Price 
$480. 

Then  we  offer  the  Pianola  line.  The  Pianola  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  player  instruments  because  of  its  many  exclusive 
and  wonderful  features— the  Metrostyle,  the  Themodist.  the  Auto- 
matic Sustaining  Pedal,  etc.,  etc.  The  Pianola  line  begins  with  the 
Aeolian  Pianola  at  $585;  then  the  prices  range  upward  according  to 
the  Piano  model — whether  in  the  Stroud,  Steck,  Weber  or  Steinway. 

The  climax  of  the  Player  line  is  the  Duo-Art— which  is  first  a 
"straight"  piano;  secondly  a  player  piano  playing  any  roll,  the 
motor  being  operated  electrically,  enabling  the  player  to  devote 
his  entire  attention  to  the  expression  devices;  and  thirdly — with 
the  special  Duo-Art  rolls,  reproducing  the  actual  playing  of  the 
world's  great  artists — Bauer,  Gabrilovitch,  Grainger,  Saint-Saens 
and  scores  of  others.  (We  cordially  invite  you  to  hear  this  mar- 
velous instrument). 

We  will  arrange  convenient  payment  terms  on  any  Player  in- 
strument. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write 
us   asking   for   illustrated    catalogues   and  prices. 

We  are  dealers  in  Steinway  and,  other  Pianos. 
■  Pianola  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  etc. 


ShermanMay  &  Ca 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Foarteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 

Ninth  and  J  Streets,  Sacramento  Merced  anil  .T  Stro»><:  v..^  

S26  B.  Main  Street.  Stockton  190-192  I  First  8tre"  ,  lan  S2°e 

Stores  also  at  Reno,  Santa  Rosa,  ValleJo 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma.  Spokane  ' 


grPiRMWiENT 
I     PIPE  -< 


IftRIGKflON- 

CULVERTS 
i/  L  SEWERAGE 

riJ  CROCKER  BLD6.SftN FRANCISCO  , 

':i::::£:^WORKS=-LlNCOLN.Cftl.= 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co. 
1401  5tli  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


5  Cents  an  Acre  Cash 

Texas  school  lands  for  sale  by  the  State  at 
$2  an  acre,  5c  an'  acre  cash,  and  no  more  for 
40  years,  but  3  per  cent  Interest;  send  6c 
postage  for  further  Information. 
INVESTOR  PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  I,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


Cenuine  comfori  I'f 
you  ask  for  and 


Washington 
Comfort  Shoes 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

ROOKS' APPLIANCE, 
the  modern  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
tocether  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents. Ciitalo(?iie  and  meas- 
ure tilanks mulled  free.  Send 
name  and   address  tuUay. 

C.E.BROOKi(.  105  Stete  Street.  Marihall.  Mich. 


T 


THE  "BOSS"  n 

REE  PROTECTOK 


Made  of  Yucca  Palm 

Is  cheap,  durable  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree. 
It  prevents  rabbits  from, 
destroying-  your  trees. 
A  sure  protection 
apainst  frosts,  sunburn, 
sra.sshoppers  or  dry 
winds.  Can  be  easily 
removed,  will  last  for 
years.  Send  for  samples. 
Ask  your  nurseryman  for  them. 

rnicBs 

Per  1(W0 

10  In.   lanR,   7  In.   wide  $10.00 

12  In.   long.   7  In.   wide  11.00 

M  In.   lonK.   7   In.   wide  13.00 

li>  111.   lonK.  7  In.  wide  13.90 

IX  In.  long,  7  In.  wide  IS.OO 

■M   in.   long,   7  In.   wide  18.00 

:<a  in.  long,  7  In.  wide  21.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1380  Willow  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Save  25%  to  33^3% 
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California 
Wonder  Corn 

Or  Prolific  White  Dent,  a 
wonderful  new  corn.  First 
publicly  shown  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Land  Show,  October, 
1917,  where  it  took  first  prize 
and  blue  ribbon  over  all  com- 
petitors. Produces  5  to  12  ears 
per  stalk,  350  bushels  of  ear 
corn  per  acre  or  50  to  70  tons 
of  very  rich  silage  per  acre. 
A  wonderful  money-maker. 
Quick  returns  at  little  cost. 
See  article  on  Page  5  of  March 
Orchard  and  Farm.  A  few 
choice  selected  seed  for  sale 
at  $1.00  per  pound  in  five 
pound  lots  or  over.  Order  now 
while  the  stock  is  complete. 

E.  C.  Frazee 

Corn  Specialist, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


Only  3  Cents 
a  Word 

No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or 
trade,  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer  by 
running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farm- 
ers' Market  Page— only  3c  per  word  per 
issue.  All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by 
the  21st  of  the  month. 


This  Cow  Breaks  All  Records 

Napa  Holstein  Earns  $200  a  Month  ^ 


IX  THE  December  number  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm  was  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  remarkable'  milking  sys- 
tem adopted  by  the  State  Hospital 
Dairy  at  Napa,  Cal.  V.  L.  Heath, 
manager  of  the  dairy,  had  discovered 
that  by  milking  his  cows  three  times 
a  day  he  raised  their  milk  output 
more  than  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Heath's  plan  was  simply  to 
milk  his  cows,  100  in  number,  at  mid- 
night in  addition  to  the  regular  daily 
milkings  at  8  in  the  morning  and  4 
in  the  evening. 

One  of  the  Holsteins  at  the  hospital 
dairv  has  recently  made  a  wonderful 
record,  3794.6  pounds  of  milk,  or  1897 
quarts  in  thirty  days.  This  is  the 
world's  record  for  milk  production 
for  that  period  of  time. 

The  cow,  Raphaella  Johanna  Aiggie, 
was  purchased  in  Washington  last 
year.  Two  months  ago  it  was  an- 
nounced that  she  had  made  the  sec- 
ond best  record  for  milk  in  a  week. 

The  highest  previous  figure  for  30 
days  is  given  by  the  owner  as  3767.3 
pounds,  so  the  Napa  cow  has  a  good 
margin. 

Her  production  for  the  month  at 
current  prices  would  total  $208  in 
value. 

The  Three-Time  System 

The  three-time  system  was  first 
tried  out  on  the  prize  cattle  at  the 
Napa  State  Hospital  dairy,  Holstein- 
Fresian  breed,  and  was  a  success. 
Then  Manager  Heath  was  inspired 
with  the  idea  that  a  similar  test  with 
common  grade  cows  might  prove  pro- 
ductive of  results  of  interest  to  all  the 
farmers  and  dairymen  of  the  country. 

The  first  test  was  made  over  two 
years  ago  with  twenty-two  cows, 
;ome  of  which  were  fresh,  others  hav- 
ng  been  milking  for  a  period  of  eight 
to  twelve  weeks.    At  the  beginning  of 


the  test  the  biggest  producer  was  giv- 
ing 42  pounds  of  milk  daily.  The 
average  of  the  group  was  35  pounds. 
At  the  end  of  a  two  months'  test  the 
record  producer  had  increased  to  67 
pounds  daily,  the  average  being  raised 
to  62  pounds  daily  for  the  entire  22 
cows.  Based  on  this  and  many  sub- 
sequent tests  with  groups  of  his  grade 
cows.  Heath  makes  his  promise  to 
the  American  farmers  and  dairymen 
that  the  adoption  of  his  "three-time 
system"  will  net  them  a  uniform  in- 
crease in  yield  of  more  than  40  per 
cent. 

The  Plan  Is  Feasible 

Heath  further  declares  that  the 
third  milking  is  quite  feasible.  The 
increase  in  food,  which  is  about  one- 
third  more  grain  and  mash,  but  no 
more  hay,  and  the  extra  labor  in  milk- 
ing adds  but  slightly  to  the  cost  of 
milk  production. 

"Be  careful  not  to  expect  too  much 
in  a  short  time,"  warns  Manager 
Heath.  "Don't  despair  if  your  results 
are  not  immediate.  Be  patient  and 
persevering. 

"Also  take  warning  that  not  all  cows 
are  amenable  to  this  development  sys- 
tem. Some  cows  cannot  be  stimulated 
to  increased  milk  production  even  by 
the  three-time  system.  Don't  try  over- 
generous  feeding.  That  won't  do  the 
work.  You  must  have  your  founda- 
tion before  you  can  build  your  house. 
If  your  supposed  'milk'  cow  is  m  real- 
ity a  'beef  cow,'  then  stop  right  there. 
She  belongs  to  the  butcher,  not  to 
your  milk  herd. 

"Cows  to  be  developed  must«ive 
at  least  40  pounds  a  day  at  the  begin- 
ning. They  are  the  ones  to  be  work- 
ed with.  You  can't  expect  to  get  mil- 
lions out  of  a  gold  claim  where  there 
is  only  'color'  in  the  pan.  But  if  you 
have  a  cow  that  gives  around  that  40 
pounds  you  can  cry  'Eureka!' 


Selecting  the  Dairy  Bull 

THE  dairyman  who  succeeds  in 
building  up  a  herd  of  high  pro- 
ducers usually  gives  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  the  selection  of  the 
sire.  It  is  really  something  of  an  art 
to  select  the  good  bull  and  at  this 
time,  in  particular,  when  high  produc- 
tion is  so  essential  to  profits,  tnore 
attention  than  ever  should  be  given 
to  the  bull.  The  only  profitable  way 
to  renew  the  herd  is  to  raise  heifers 
and  this  should  not  be  done  in  a  hit 
or  miss  way. 

If  one  has  a  herd  of  common  cows, 
producing  something  like  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  butterfat  per  year,  the 
problem  of  selecting  a  sire  is  quite 
simple.  Almost  any  pure  bred  animal 
of  the  dairy  breeds  will  improve  such 
a  herd. 

On  the  other  hand  when  a  herd  has 
been  developed  to  the  point  where 
each  cow  is  giving  10,000  pounds  of 
milk  per  year  or  four  hundred  pounds 
of  butterfat,  it  is  quite  a  different 
problem.  In  that  case  it  is  necessarj- 
to  have  a  good  bull  at  the  head  of  the 
herd  if  heifers  are  to  be  produced  to 
take  the  place  of  their  mothers. 

Where  high  production  is  demand- 
ed, the  methods  of  deeding  make  it 
necessary  to  renew  the  herd  frequent-^ 
ly,  therefore  a  good  sire  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

The  cheapest  way  to  get  a  bull  is  by 
buying  a  calf  from  a  good  herd.  This 
in  many  cases  proves  satisfactory  but 
not  always  proves  the  case. 

If  the  herd  is  of  considerable  size, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  one  bull  of 
known  ability  to  sire  calves  of  quality 
and  at  the  same  time  have  another 


one  coming  along  to  take  his  place. 
It  is  impossible  to  judge  what  a  young 
bull  can  do  until  some  of  his  daugh- 
ters have  begun  to  produce.  The 
young  sire  should  be  used  moderately 
while  the  older  one  is  suitable  for 
service. 

Prayer  of  a  Contented  G>w 

I AM  a  milk  machine.    I  ask  only 
for  proper  food  and  care  and  I 
will  produce  rich,  pure,  sweet  milk. 
The  more  care  given  me,  the  more 
and  better  milk  I  can  and  will  pro- 
duce. I  want  to  do  it  because  it  is  my 
life's  work. 

Please  remember,  dear  master.  I 
must  work  24  hours  each  day  that  I 
can  produce  milk,  both  night  and 
morning.  In  order  to  produce  the 
maximum  efficiency.  I  must  work 
under  favorable  conditions. 

I  must  have  good  food  from  rich 
pastures. 

I  must  have  pure  water  and  I  must 
have  plenty  of  fresh  air.  I  must  not 
be  compelled  to  stand  out  in  the  rain 
or  in  the  boiling  hot  sun. 

Do  not  tie  my  head  so  that  I  can- 
not protect  myself  from  the  pesky 
flies,  and  so  I  cannot  lie  down  and 
rest  with  ease  and  comfort.  If  I 
must  be  tied  in  a  stall,  wash  and 
brush  me  regularly,  so  that  foreign 
dust  and  dirt  will  not  get  into  my 
milk.  Please  look  after  my  hoofs  and 
keep  them  healthy. 

Please  do  not  swear  at  me  and  do 
not  strike  me. 

I  like  to  be  petted  often. 

Kind  words  also  will  help  make  me 

happy  and  contented. 


Will  be  shipped  complete— cut-to-fll 
and  ready  to  erect —  OTS* 

This  price  Includes  Lumber,  Iniid.  K 
Ish.   Sash   and   Doors.  Screeni,    H  r 

Paint  HRrdware.  Plumbing,  Eaecir  K 
ture-  -  Iff.  Bullt-In  Bed.  J^i  *.l 

Cen  -ter.    .N'o  waste,  n-'  •  it 

to  1  ill  the  material  >  n. 

Is  jT..  .  .      11     the  price. 


No  need  to  pay 
high  prices  on 
building  mate- 
rial. Buy  diract 
from  headquar- 
ters. 


r  PI-. 

 ng  f 

aad  prices  or  > 


up.    It  , 

to  lan  IISX  te  1 
oQ  building  omA- 
tne  oo  II  uesa 
today,  er  call 


AU    maleliUi    tpccined    an    of   tlie  imf 
grades  obtalnaUe  la  Ikeir  mpsctlTs  UaA  L 
pitce  l>  InspMUd  bifan  It  Is  Mnl  to  tke^ 
ting  room,    sod   en»rl«nc«d   men  bandl* 
cutQng  tod  ttw  loading,  bo  It  Is  reallj 
thrvc  time*  before  ■hipping. 

Cafifornia  Ready-Cot  Bungalow  I 

190H  So.  Main  SI..  I.o<i  .Aiigclc*. 


Guaranteed  Vulcar 

Send   in   Voor  TIrr  or  A*>k  tm 
rrlce  List. 

R.  B.  Tire  Repair  She 

1049  South  Main  St 
Vo»  Aaceles,  CaU. 
.HatB  7BS 


AMatchLiqhting 
Gasolina  Lantarnl 


ierr>&.  (.'bespeat 
made.    CoMa  la 
of  a  cent  por  boor. 
ih«  lafHt  oU  Isntem 


th.. 


Coleman 
Quick-Lite 

No  wlclij  to  trim — No  i 
to  wuti.  No  dirt  or 
n«  glan  or  (Uckw. 
Intelj  safe  rnei  a 
—no  danaor  If  Mn 
in  nraw.  Win  lari 
time.  Addnaa  Oni  i 
catalogue  No.  IS. 
Cole  Lite  * 
II1*-U-M  K.  a 


la  B.  Spring 


r 


IMBslAir.P.Lt 


^COVERALLS- 

Re^.  U.S.Plat.Off 

Keep  Kids  Kleen 


nnncali  erer  mmalcd  lorctaiam 
Byesn  of  ate.  Made  ■■  sea  piice  i^ 
drop  back.  Ea4r  *H  !»  -< 
Eadr  wMtied.  No  k^t^ssac  I— <' 

adrcalaaoa.  Madsial'^ 

_J  BaeanatydplsMat^ 

aB  approprialelr  tviam 
(Ml  I  lit  galalca.  AB 
il  nr*-  ia  Dutch  seek  «i— 
I  Jce*es  o  kith  neck  laJ  long  I 
FeUa  (■  ceka)  d»«<^ 
II  lis* 


$1.00  the  suit 

Bmy  Noir-O*  sad  aha  ]mm  I 

lbepricewa  be$l  25.  

If  yam  dtdcicaaBo«  Hpplri 
will  tead  ibcB.diartet  I 
o<  price.  >I.Od 


Setiafactiaa  suaraaleed 

cc  moocy  idundcd. 
A  NEW  SUIT 

FREE 

IF  THEY  RIP 
Beware  of  imilsbooa. 
Uok  lor  Ihu  label  (7" 
Madt  iir-   

LEVI  STRAUSS  k  CO 
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Layne  &  Bowler 

Tilrbine  Centrifugal 

PUMPS 

have  capacities  ranging  from 
180  to  4500  gallons  per  minute. 
Our  catalogue  No.  75  gives  full 
Information. 

Layne  &  Bowler  G>rporation 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 


iy  3  Cents  a  Word 

what  To«  hBTe  for  lale  or  trad* 
•aaUy  flnd  •  buyer  by  runnlnc  an 
timnent  on  the  Farmers'  Market  Page 
"  Ic  per  word  per  Issue.    All  ads  must 
or  odlce  by  the  I3rd  of  the  month. 
I  Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Bulld- 
Anseles.  California. 


5S  Refrigerator  Keeps  Food  Better 
lOld-FashioDed  Refrigerators 

TtillmonUli  Alwsyi  T»ll  the  Truth 

Sorensen  of  Selma  has  nritten  as  follows: 
1  one  of  your  Iceless  Cement  Befrigeraton 
and  like  it  fine.  It  keeps  e»erytlilng— 
,  Tecetables  and  bread — In  fact,  anything  we 
lo  put  into  It-  We  could  not  do  without  It 
^«mld  much  prefer  it  to  the  old-fashioned  re- 
1  can  recommend  It  to  anyone-" 

Scores  of  Others  on  File 

rfect  cooling  system.    Fooda  keep  exceedingly 
botteit  weathw:  keepe  cool  by  evaporation: 
Isnllnly  of  cement,  reinforced;  made  In  sections; 
up.  Shipped  anywhere.  Our  ateam  temper- 
I  makes  cement  almost  as  bard  as  iron: 
wsrp  or  twist:  sanitary  In  eyery  way:  not 
by  adds  nor  other  strong  solutions:  does  not 
sntiVDOf:  rerolvlng  cement  ahelTes;  Inside 
UutMighout:  peifaot  Teatllatlon:  no  repairs; 
.Itself  In  two  seaaoDs:  only  refrigerator  of 
•  ;  two  slaes:  womm  praise  It;  demand 
n  year;  Impossible  to  seu  througn  oeaiera 
prices:  sold  direct. 

Tha  "loeUs*  Era,"  devoted  to 
intareata  of  Icalasa  Cement 
Refriflaratora — Free. 


I  Hampton  Co., 


Mssslasturars, 

Selna,  Cal. 


The  Dairy  Cow 

HERE  are  some  of  the  methods 
practiced  by  the  proprietor  of 
one  of  the  most  successful 
dairies  in  Wisconsin.  It  would  be 
well  for  some  of  our  Pacific  Coast 
dairymen  to  study  these  methods 
where  they  are  found  applicable  to 
this  region: 

In  summer  the  cows  are  brought  in 
from  pasture  early  in  the  afternoon 
and  put  in  the  barns.  There  is  no 
driving— no  hurrying.  The  cows  are 
allowed  to  take  their  time,  but  are 
kept  moving.  The  stables,  of  course, 
are  ready.    The  feed  is  in  place. 

Each  cow  is  fastened  in  place  and 
hooked  with  a  chain,  which  prevents 
her  from  lying  down.  Then  the  men 
begin  to  go  over  the  animals.  Ihe 
udder,  teats  and  flanks  of  each  cow 
are  washed  with  cool  water.  In  win- 
ter the  water  is  warmed  slightly  so 
as  to  feel  grateful  to  the  animal.  The  • 
bathing  is  followed  by  rubbing  with 
a  soft,  dry  towel. 

While  one  man  goes  down  the  line 
attending  to  this,  another  follows  him 
with  a  pail  in  which  he  washes  the 
cow's  switch.  This  operation  is  con- 
ducted with  thoroughness  and  the 
switch  is  wrung  out  as  dry  as  possible. 

As  might  be  e-xpected,  these  details 
require  time  because  of  the  large 
number  of  animals  to  be  givSn  atten- 
tion. There  are,  however,  a  number 
of  men  to  do  the  work  and  it  is  done 
without  unnecessary  hurry  or  con- 
fusion. An  atmosphere  of  quiet  peace 
prevails  the  semi-darkened  stable. 

The  result  is  that  by  the  time  the 
milkers  sit  down  to  milk — most  of 
the  milking  being  done  by  hand — the 
cows  are  ready  and  willing  to  respond. 
So  far  as  possible  the  same  men 
handle  the  same  cows  each  milking. 

One  is  impressed,  after  carefully  fol- 
lowing the  methods  pursued  in  these 
barns,  with  the  thought  that  there  is 
a  certain  psychology  in  handling  a 
dairy  cow.  An  animal  which  is  pre- 
pared day  after  day  for  milking  in  the 
same  quiet  way  comes  to  the  actual 
milking  process  ready  to  give  a  good 
account  of  herself. 

Since  the  manufacture  of  food  nutri- 
ents into  milk  occurs  largely  during 
the  process  of  milking  the  reason  is 
evident  as  to  how  this  can  be  helped 
or  hindered  by  proper  or  improper 
preliminary  preparation. — O.  C. 


Hog  Cholera  Prevention 

KEEP  the  hog  cholera  germs 
away  from  your  hogs,  if  pos- 
sible. 

If  chol-era  gets  into  your  herd,  get 
a  competent  veterinarian  and  vacci- 
nate your  hogs  at  once. 

Here  are  the  ways  cholera  germs 
are  likely  to  be  carried  to  your  hogs: 

By  owners  of  diseased  hogs. 

By  your  visiting  diseased  herds. 

By  hog  buyers  and  visitors. 

By  dogs,  cats  and  other  animals; 
pigeons,  crows,  buzzards,  etc. 

By  pasturing  hogs  near  sick  ones. 

By  purchasing  new  stock. 

By  streams  running  through  the 
farm. 

By  exchanging  work  and  by  thresh- 
ers. 

By  wagons,  buggies  and  farm  tools. 
Keep    hogs    free    from    lice  and 
worms. 

Keep  charcoal,  slacked  lime,  soft 
coal  and  salt  in  the  hog  lot. 
Keep  the  hog  pens  clean. 

Asparagus  can  be  grown  on  nearly 
all  kinds  of  soils,  but  a  sandy  loam 
is  preferred.  In  growing  asparagus 
for  home  use  the  type  of  soil  is  not 
as  important  as  a  convenient  location 
for  the  bed.  As  a  rule,  the  home 
supply  of  asparagus  is  grown  in  the 
garden,  which  should  be  located  near 
the  house. 


Faults  in  Feeding 

sT  4  THEN  a  cow  passes  the  dairy 
m/m/  type  to  a  reasonable  degree 
W  W  and  is  not  proving  profitable 
there  is  some  good  reason  for  it.  In 
theory  the  dairy  type  should  mean  a 
good  cow,  in  practice  the  good  cow 
always  has  the  dairy  type.  The  con- 
firmation and  the  quality  should  be 
found  together  always.  When  the 
former  exists  without  the  latter  it  is 
the  fault  of  some  man  and  cannot  be 
justly  charged  up  against  the  cow. 
Either  the  man  who  raised  her  failed 
to  so  feed  her  as  to  develop  her  d>iry 
qualities  or  her  owner  is  not  furnish- 
ing her  the  proper  kinds  and  amounts 
of  food.  The  chances  are  that  her 
early  treatment  was  faulty. 

I  believe  more  cows  are  ruined  for 
dairy  purposes  before  they  are  two 
years  old  than  after  they  come  in  milk. 

There  are  men  who  have  tried  to 
improve  and  breed  up  their  herds  only 
to  get  heifers  that  have  proved  in- 
terior to  their  mothers.  As  a  result 
pure  bred  sires  have  been  blamed  and 
pure  bred  stock  ridiculed  while  the 
use  of  inferior  animals  for  breeding 
has  been  continued. 

When  a  well  bred  heifer  proves  un- 
equal to  the  parent  stock  it  is  usually 
the  fault  of  the  breeder  and  not  of 
the  breed.  The  breeder  should 
shoulder  his  own  mistake  and  not 
blame  the  sire  and  dam  for  his  lack 
of  wisdom  in  keeping  and  handling. 
The  nerve  force  must  be  kept  up,  the 
lung  capacity  made  large  and  the 
digestion  powerful  and  unlimited. 

Nerves,  lungs,  stomach  and  milk  se- 
cure the  first  three  with  any  dairy 
bred  heifer  and  the  last,  which  is  the 
object  for  which  we  work  will  not  fail. 
This  has  been  my  experience. 

R.  T.  U. 


Root  Crops  for  Livestock 

TOO  few  roots  are  grown  for  suc- 
culent food  by  the  average  farm- 
er for  feeding  his  livestock  in 
the  early  fall  and  winter.  There  is  no 
farm  so  large  nor  so  small  that  it 
cannot  grow  a  few  tons  of  roots,  such 
as.  mangels,  sugar  beets,  carrots,  ruta- 
bagas or  turnips — particularly  where 
corn  crop  grown  for  ensilage  is  not 
safe,  as  in  the  more  northern  sections 
of  the  State. 

Carrots  fed  from  four  to  six  pounds 
per  horse  and  from  one  to  two  pounds 
per  sheep  daily  are  a  most  excellent 
food.  From  twenty  to  thirty  pounds 
of  mangels,  sugar  beets,  rutabagas 
and  turnips  fed  per  cow  and  from  ten 
to  twelve  pounds  fed  to  hogs  daily 
are  good  rations.  However,  two 
pounds  of  rutabagas  fed  to  a  sheep 
daily  is  very  much  preferred  by  shep- 
herds. It  is  well  to  feed  livestock 
with  succulent  food  during  the  early 
fall  and  winter,  and  at  a  time  when 
they  need  such  food  most  to  tone  up 
their  system.  Where  labor  is  abund- 
ant and  the  price  of  concentrated 
feeds  high,  sugar  beets,  mangels,  ruta- 
bagas and  possibly  carrots  should  be 
grown  to  replace  at  least  one-half  of 
the  grain  usually  fed  to  milch  cows, 
horses  and  hogs.  Pound  for  pound, 
90  per  cent  of  the  dfy  matter  in  roots 
and  only  66  per  cent  of  dry  matter 
in  grains  is  digestible.  Roots  are 
not  only  more  palatable  and  more 
easily  digestible,  but  furnish  that  suc- 
culency  so  much  sought  by  the  ani- 
mal's body  at  a  time  when  dry  foods 
are  fed  so  generously. 

Where  there  are  less  than  ten  cows 
on  a  farm,  or  where  it  is  not  possible 
or  practicable  to  build  a  silo  on  a 
livestock  farm,  then  roots  are  a  most 
valuable  succulent  food. 


Many  of  the  grape  growers  have 
been  irrigating  this  seasoq  on  account 
of  the  dryness  of  their  land.  This  is 
unusual,  but  it  will  be  prontable. 


BANKRUPT  STOCK 

We  have  100  pails  Seneca  Cow 
Remedies  and  Security  Calf 
Food,  Milk  Testers,  Bottle  Caps, 
Separators,  "Vats,  etc.,  at  Bargain 
prices.  FIve-H.  P.  D.  C.  Motor, 
$75.00;  Roof  Paper — 1-ply,  $1.40; 
2- ply,  $1.75.  Paints,  all  colors, 
$2.00  a  gallon.  Headquarters  for 
hardware,  garden  tools,  rubber 
hose,  electrical  goods,  etc. 
Mail  Orders  Filled. 

Morris  Hardware  Company 

526  8.  Main  St.  Los  Angeles 


Cows  Love  Salt 
and  Must  Have  It 


Experiments  Prove  That  Without  It 
Their  Vitality  Suffers  and 
Their  Milk  Runs  Low. 


Simplest  Method  of  Supplying  Needed 
Amount  Is  to  Salt  Hay  While 
Stacking  or  Baling. 


(From  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 
Salt  is  such  a  common  thing  that 
the  very  important  part  it  plays  in  the 
health  and  milk  yield,  of  the  dairy 
herd  is  perhaps  not  realized  by  many 
farmers. 

Experiments  conducted  at  the  Wis- 
consin State  Experiment  Station  prove 
conclusively  that  salt  should  be  sup- 
plied to  dairy  cows  unless  the  ration 
furnishes  a  sufficiency  thereof.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  minimum  quantity 
in  the  food  to  keep  a  cow  of  1000 
pounds  live  weight  in  flourishing 
health  is  that  which  is  equivalent  to 
%  oz.  of  salt  per  day,  and  that  a  cow 
in  milk  needs  as  much  more  as  will 
restore  the  proportion  removed  in  the 
milk,  namely,  a  little  over  %  oz.  of 
salt  for  every  20  pounds  of  milk. 

The  conclusions  from  these  experi- 
ments are  briefly  as  follows: 

"In  every  case  tue  cows  exhibited 
an  abnormal  appetite  for  salt  after 
having  been  deprived  of  it  for  2  or  3 
weeks,  but  in  no  case  did  the  health  of 
the  animal,  as  shown  by  the  general 
appearance,  the  live  weight,  or  the 
yield  of  milk,  appear  to  be  affected 
until  a  much  longer  time  had  elapsed. 
This  period  of  immunity  varied  with 
individual  cows  from  less  than  a 
month  to  more  than  a  year.  There 
was  finally  reached  a  condition  of  low 
vitality  in  which  a  sudden  and  com- 
plete breakdown  occurred.  This  stage 
was  marked  by  loss  of  appetite,  a 
generally  haggard  appearance,  luster- 
less  eyes,  a  rough  coat,  and  a  Very 
rapid  decline  in  both  live  weight  and 
yield  of  milk.  If  salt  was  supplied  at 
this  period  recovery  was  rapid.  In 
one  case  potassium  chlorld  was  given 
instead  of  common  salt  (sodium 
chlorid).  Considerable  of  the  potas- 
sium salt  was  eaten,  though  cows  or- 
dinarily refuse  to  touch  it,  and  re- 
covery followed  as  quickly  as  when 
common  salt  was  supplied — evidence 
that  not  the  lack  of  the  sodium  but 
the  lack  of  chlorin  was  responsible 
for  the  troubles.  The  breakdown  due 
to  the  lack  of  salt  usually  occurred 
after  calving,  when  the  milk  flow  was 
heavy,  and  generally  the  cows  giving 
the  largest  amount  of  milk  were  the 
first  to  show  distress." 

Farmers  who  salt  their  hay  when 
stacking  or  baling  have  found  the  plan 
an  excellent  and  profitable  one.  The 
salt  more  than  pays  for  Itself  in  the 
increased  weight  of  the  hay,  and  be- 
sides improving  the  feed,  it  removes 
the  danger  of  musting  by  checking  the 
growth  of  molds  when  the  moisture 
content  of  the  hay  is  high.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  alfalfa  hay. 

Twenty  pounds  of  salt  to  each  ton 
of  hay  should  be  used,  which  should 
be  sprinkled  on  by  hand  as  each  three 
feet  of  the  hay  is  stacked. 
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Auto  Trailers  $85  and  up.  2  or  4-wheel  type  built  to  any  capacity. 
Let  us  figure  with  you  in  making  over  your  old  touring  car  into  a  2 
or  3-ton  truck. 

Truck  attachments  $350  and  up.  Made  for  any  automobile  up  to  3- 
ton  capacity. 

Made  in  San  Francisco.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Tcrritori/  Oprn  for  Aqint.s. 

RELIANCE  TRAILER  &  TRUCK  CO.,  INC. 

30  Eighth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


How  to  Raise  Calves  for  Veal 


The  Best  System  of  Feeding 


Kansas  Germ-Free  Fluid  Vaccine  for 

BLACKLEG 


T!,.~  --al  1-  uiir  word  of  hoiicr  and  your 
l-rotvrtion.  If  it  Is  not  on  the  label  of 
f  verv  f)ottle  don't  use  it-  Only  the  origi- 
nal i-nmes  this  fiUoJU,ure. 


rOLO  WICHITA. 
.  MAKII.I,!),  TKX 


Made  by  Dr.  O.  M.  Franklin,  the  Originator 
IIoIiIh  the  record  uf  iinmuniziDK  more  tlian  a 
Half  .'tlillion  Calves  against  Blackleg,  mith 

— only  one  handling  of  each  calf — has 
stood  the  test  of  time — easy  and  safe  to 
use — cannot  give  the  disease  to  calves  or 
!--pread  it  in  pastures. 

Leading  cattlemen  use  it  exclusively  and 
recommend  it  to  their  friends — ask  any 
of  them  or  write  to  the  nearest  office  for 
references  and  free  Booklet  on  Blackleg:. 

The  Kansas  Blackleg  Serum  Co. 

401  Bryson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or 
trade,  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer  by 
running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farm- 
ers' Market  Page — only  3c  per  word  per 
issue.  All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by 
the  23rd  of  the  month.   


HOTEL  LEE 

European  Plan 
822  West  Sixth  Street 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"THE 
HOUSE 
OF 

COMFORT" 

Modern.  Beautiful  Ball  Room.  Card  Koom 
aud  Billiard  Koom  in  Connection 
Uidi  Lobby. 

Lorated  on  Interiirban  Lined,  Connecting 
to  All  Beacheo,  and  on  Local  Lines 
to  All  FartH  of  the  City. 

Convenient  to  Shopping  District 
and  Theaters.  Rates,  with  Bath, 
(1.00  and  up. 

Sunset  Pico  1007.  Home  10743. 

WM.  B.I  CLARK,  Prop. 


That  Protecl  and  Pay 

SruA    .Sketch   or   Mod^l  for 

BOOKS  AND  ADVICE  FREE 

Walton  K.  Colemau,  l*aient  Lawyer,  Washington,  D.  C- 


PATENTS 


'Good  10  th»  L<ut  Drop" 

CALVES  relish  and  thrive  ujon 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal,  the  milk  tub. 
■titute.  They  increase  in  size  and  weight 
rapidly;  are  healthy  astd  vigorous,  no  indises- 


t  ion— no  scourmg. 


Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal 

ehoaJdbeased  to piish  the  calf  forward  ton  trrain  diet 
Thia  important  move  is  more  cwiontiai  now  than  ever. 

Write  for  Booklet  th'.°''L*?r^8t 

^  Calves   at  the 
Smallest  Cost."  If  yoo  rai«o  any  calves  wriw  lor 
the  booklet.  It  is  mailed  without  cost. 
BLACHFOKU  CAI.F  ME.VL  COMPA>T, 

Dept.  ll>*.  Waukrsan.  III. 
COIXSO.N    rOlLTKY   Si   .STOCK  FOOD 
CO..  I'etuluma.  Calif. 
G£RM.'\IN'  SEED  &  PL.^NT  CO., 
Loft  Angeles.  Calif. 


SHORTHORNS 

Paicines  Ranch  Company 

offers  for  summer  and  fall 
delivery  both  registered  and 
unregistered  weanling  bull 
and  heifer  calves. 

For  prices  and  particulars, 
apply  to 

David  J.  Stollery 

320  Sharon  Building, 
San   Francisco,  Cal. 


KILLING  calves  for  veal  has  been 
frowned  upon  by  some  econ- 
omists, and  yet  if  plenty  of 
calves  were  raised,  this  killing  would 
not  only  not  interfere  with  beef  pro- 
duction, but  would  help  to  supply 
meat  rations  on  a  large  scale. 

About  the  best  system  for  caring 
for  veal  calves  that  has  been  presented 
of  late  is  that  recommended  by  Gor- 
don H.  True  and  Clarence  V.  Castle 
of  the  University  Farm  at  Davis,  CaL, 
some  of  the  essential  points  of  which 
are  here  published: 

The  raising  of  a  veal  calf  must  be- 
gin^as  soon  as  it  is  dropped.  The  cow 
should  calve  in  a  well-bedded  bo.\- 
stall,  which  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
infected with  S  per  cent  solution  of 
]  cresol  or  a  similar  dip.  In  the  sum- 
I  mer  a  dry  corral  is  just  as  good,  as 
the  sunlight  kills  all  scour  germs 
which  are  liable  to  infect  the  new- 
born calf. 

To  Prevent  Infection 
Soon  after  the  calf  is  dropped  the 
navel  cord  should  be  disinfected  with 
a  weak  solution  of  iodine.  It  is  some- 
times better  to  wait  until  the  calf  has 
been  dried  off,  as  the  cow  may  try  to 
lick  the  iodine  from  the  navel  and  get 
it  to  bleeding. 

These  precautions  should  be  taken 
to  insure  against  navel  infections  and 
the  usually  resulting  scours.  If  the 
cord  appears  well  dried  up  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  no  more  iodine  need  be 
applied,  unless  the  inner  cord  seems 
swollen,  when  it  is  of  benefit  to  paint 
the  swelling  with  iodine.  If  the  navel 
becomes  infected  and  suppurates,  it 
should  be  washed  out  with  2  per  cent 
cresol  solution  once  a  day  until  healed. 
Powdering  with  boric  acid  will  help 
to  dry  it  up. 

Teaching  a  Calf  to  Drink 

It  gives  a  calf  a  better  start  if  it 
is  left  with  the  cow  from  two  to  five 
days,  which  can  be  done  with  econ- 
omy, as  the  milk  can  not  be  used  for 
human  consumption  for  at  least  five 
days. 

If  a  calf  shows  signs  of  scouring,  it 
should  be  taken  away  at  once.  It  is 
sometimes  hard  to  teach  a  calf  to 
drink  after  it  has  been  with  the  cow 
for  such  a  period,  but  they  will  learn 
if  shown  correctly.  Take  the  calf 
away  from  the  cow  in  the  morning 
and  that  night,  without  scaring  it, 
place  a  finger  in  its  mouth  and  try  to 
induce  it  to  suck.  If  it  sucks  the 
finger,  gradually  lower  the  hand  into 
the  pail  and  allow  it  to  suck  the  finger 
under  the  milk.    The  hand  can  grad- 


ually be  withdrawn  and  the  ca,.  ..u 
ally  continues  to  drink. 

If  the  calf  will  not  suck  the  finger, 
or  if  it  doesn't  care  for  the  mill-,  .'r. 
not  try  to  force  it,  but  let  it  g- 
out  until  morning,  when  tht 
process  can  be  repeated  with  t 
drinking  the  milk.  It  is  wor- 
useless  to  try  and  force  a  calf  t- 
against  its  will. 

While  the  calf  is  learning  t' 
and  for  a  few  weeks  afterwar. 
better  to  use  its  mother's  rail! 

Milk  and  Grain  Feeding 

At  the  beginning  a  small  call 
ing  between  fifty  and  seve 
pounds  should  receive  aboi; 
pounds  of  milk  at  a  feed  twici 
while  a  large  calf  weighing  1 
seventy-five  and  a  hundred 
should  get  from  four  and  c 
to  five  pounds  per  feed  t^ict 
The  milk  must  be  either  weiglitd 
measured.  A  pint  of  milk  weighlj 
proximately  a  pound. 

At  the  time  of  teaching  the] 
drink  from  the  pail,  its  stor 
very  delicate  and  is  readily  de 
by  too  large  a  feed  of  milk;  there 
beginning  with  a  feed  of  four 
it  should  be  increased  a  half  j 
every  other  day  until  six  to^ 
pounds  at  a  feed  are  reached. 

When  the  calf  is  about  two 
old  a  little  grain  can  be  given; 
it  is  three  to  four  weeks  old  it 
eat  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  pC 
per  day.     Barley  ten  parts, 
middlings  four  parts,  linseed  meal  < 
part,  and  cocoanut  meal  one-half  ^ 
will  make  a  nutritious  and  palat 
mixture. 

When  to  Feed  AUalfa 

•  .After  the  calf  has  learned  to 
grain,  a  little  choice  alfalfa  hay 
be  given  it.    But  very  litt'  '1 
given'  until  the  calf  is  a 
and  then  only  as  much  as  i; 
pletely  clean  up,  stems  as  well 
leaves. 

Alfalfa  hay  is  not  as  laxative 
fed  with  whole  milk  as  with 
milk,  nor  will  the  calf  eat  as 
with  the  former  as  with  the  latte 

Calves  fed  in  this  manner  will  nil 
gains  of  from  six  to  twel\  r 
week,  on  the  average, 
stein  calves  will  average  t,  .j  iM.un 
per  day. 

The  older  a  calf  gets,  the  faster  ^ 
be  the  rate  of  gain  if  it  receives 
ficient  feed,  and  at  two  months  of  I 
some  calves  may  gain  as  muchl 
three  pounds  per  day. 


Best  Method  of  Smoking  Hams  and  Shoulders 


NEARLY  everyone  has  a  particu- 
lar wood  that  he  uses  to  smoke 
meat  and  thinks  that  no  other 
wood  is  so  good.  According  to  Dr. 
P.  F.  Trowbridge  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  difference 
between  ji-oods  used  for  smoking  if 
I  those  of  the  pine  family  are  avoided. 
Resinous  woods  deposit  a  black  soot 
upon  the  meat. 

In  stringing  hams  and  shoulders 
for  smokincr.  Doctor  Trowbridge  rec- 
ommends that  a  cut  be  made  through 
the  shank  close  to  the  bone,  with  a 
narrow  blade  knife.  Push  a  looped 
wire  throuijh  the  incision.  Thread  a 
doubled  twine  into  the  wire.  Loop 
aftd  pull  it  through.  L09P  the  twine 
over  the  shank,  and  pull  it  tight.  Tie 
the  ends.  This  string  cannot  pull  out. 
For  bacon  use  a  regular  bacon  hanger 
or  make  a  long  skewer  from  No.  9 
galvanized  wire.  Push  the  sharp 
skewer  just  under  the  skin  of  the 
bacon  about  one  inch  from  the  end. 
Tie  the  twine  at  each  end  of  ' 


skewer,  and  the  bacon  will  be  ht\ 
shape  while  smoking.  • 

Han-    ■     ■      ■  ' 
so  thir 

meat  >ii         •  ■  ■ 
feet  above  the  tire. 

Do  not   hang  the  pieces  1 
dver  the  fire,  or  better  ■  ' 
piece  of  sheet  iron 
above  the  lire  so  tht  1.  .1 
fleeted. 

Warm  meat  will  take  the 
much  more  rapidly  than 
an4  for  this  reason  a  coi 
will  smoke  the  meat  in  a  n.iaiiv( 
shorter  time. 

Do  not  build  too  big  a  fire  or' 
smokehouse  will  become  t' 
causes  excessive  loss  in  \ 
to  dripping  fat  and  to  uniiiu  uiyj 
of  the  meat. 

Green  wood  has  some  advar 
over  dry  wood  since  the  fire  cai 
more  easily  controlled.  The  f 
wood  does  not  make  any  more  so 
except  as  a  greater  amount  of 
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Cutter's 

Germ  Free 

BldGkleg  Filtrate 


and 


Blackleg  Tim 
Aggressln 

The  New,  Safe 
and  Efficient  Agents 
for  Protecting  Calves 
from  Blackleg. 


Cutter'*  Blacklesr  FIHrnte  poil- 
<tvely  protec-ta  against  Black- 
leg. 

Cutter's      BlackleiT  AKKreanln, 

made  directly  from  animal  tiM- 
sues,  afTortls  even  Krrater  pro- 
tection and  is  recommended 
for  Pure  Breds. 

KTeither  the  Flltrnte  nor  the  Ak- 
Krennln  cnn  poHHibly  profluce 
BlaokIeK  In  even  the  most  sus- 
ceptible animals  since  both 
are  germ  free. 

Both  have  given  100 7o  protection 
wherever  used. 

Prices— 

10  dose  pkge.  Filtrate  fa.on 

50       "  "  8.1)0 

100      "  "  "   16.00 

10  dose  pkge.  Tissue  Ag- 

gressin    4.00 

N.  B. — Cutter's  Filtrate  (a  "cul- 
tural product"  aggressin)  Is  full 
5  c.c.  to  the  dose,  as  we  believe 
that  smaller  doses,  whether  con- 
centrated or  not,  afford  less  pro- 
tection. 

Write  for  booklet  telling  what 
germ  free  vaccines  a^e  and 
wherein  "cnltural  product"  An- 
grrenslna  differ  from  Cutter'n 
AKgrreaaIn   made   from  animal 

,  tissiles.   

While  4hese  new  "Kerm  f*oe  vnc- 
clncN"  have  ndvantOKes  that 
should  be  known  to  every 
stockraiser,  we  see  no  reason 
for  a"  quick  change  to  them 
by  stockraisers  who  have  had 
satisfactory  results  from  the 
use  of 

CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 


"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

Year  In  and  Year  Out  they  have 
given  better  satisfaction  than 
any  other  vaccine  made,  and 
as  far  as  price  and  conven- 
ience of  administration  are 
concerned,  they  have  all  the 
advantage. 

Prlcea: 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
50  "  "  "  "  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50     "  ••         •'  6.00 

Cutter's    Pill    Injector   1J50 

Inalst  on  Cutter  prodncta.  If  un- 
obtainable, order  direct.  We 
pay  shipping  charges. 


Tk«  CiHcr  Laborilory,  Berkelej,  Calif. 

(U.  5.  LtCENSCo) 

"The  Laboratory  That  Knows  How  " 


REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRES 

My -herd  Is  lieaded  by 
Los  Royal,  aon  of  Winona 
Champion  and 
Srandson   of  Laurel 
Champion;  also  Te- 
hama Boy,    son  of 
Panama  L.ee,  sod  of 
Panama  Xee,  the  2d. 
and  grandson  o  f 
Lee'a  Artful  Premier 
Ist.  Stock  from  these 
herd  boars  are  sure 
breeders.    Write  for  fur- 
ther Information  to 


W.  Boyd  Carpenter  I 

BOX  M.  RED  BLUFF,  CAL.  I 


Startling  Cattle  Story 

ONE  of  the  most  startling  state- 
ments about  the  cattle  industry 
in  California  was  brought  out 
recently  by  an  inspector  representing 
the  California  Cattlemen's  Association. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  percent- 
age of  calves  dropped  from  range 
cows  in  his  section  of  the  State  was 
only  52. 

This  meant  that  only  about  half  of 
the  cows  running  in  the  range  are 
dropping  calves.  In  the  range  cattle 
sections  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
anything  less  than  7?  per  cent  is  con- 
sidered poor  managerfient. 

If  the  inspector  who  brought  in  this 
report  could  have  gone  further  and 
shown  the  average  cost  of  the  bulls 
in  use,  it  would  have  demonstrated 
that' the  majority  of  them  were  a  little 
better  than  scrubs. 

A  very  pronounced  movement  is  on 
foot  to  pledge  the  range  cattlemen  of 
California  to  .the  purchase  of  ptfte 
bred  bulls  at  least.  A  further  move- 
ment on  foot'  is  to  list  the  number 
of  registered  and  pure  bred  bulls  in 
California  that  are  available  for  ser- 
vice. These  and  other  topics  of  equal 
importance  and  interest  will  be  dis- 
cus.scd  at  the  range  cattlemen's  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  Davis  on  April  8th 
and  9th,  preceding  the  auction  sale  of 
registered  Herefords  on  the  10th. 

Inquiries  for  the  catalog  of  the 
Hereford  sale  are  coming  in  rapidly. 
The  catalog  is  in  press  and  will  be 
generously  distributed  to  cattlemen 
who  are  forward  looking  enough  to 
have  determined  that  in  order  to  meet 
competition  better  sires  will  have  to 
be  obtained. — D.  O.  Lively,  San  Fran- 


Oatmeal  in  Bread 

IN  THE  list  of  wheat  substitutes 
posted  at  the  grocers'  cornmeal, 
oatmeal  and  barley  flour  represent 
the  big  grain  crops  of  America,  and 
with  the  clearing  up  of  transporta- 
tion they  should  be  available  in  most 
localities. 

As  a  wheat  substitute  oatmeal  pos- 
sesses several  advantages.  It  can  be 
obtained  easily  and  if  bought  in  bulk 
is  not  much  higher  in  price  than  fl6ur. 
Rolled  oats  or  oatmeal  will  absorb 
more  water  than  wheat  flour  and  re- 
tain it  longer.  For  this  reason  oat- 
meal bread  keeps  fresh  longer  than 
wheat  bread.  The  oatmeal  loaf  has 
a  greater  nutritive  value  than  even 
the  straight  wheat  loaf,  and  its  sweet, 
nutty  taste  commands  instant  favor. 

Sandwiches  of  oatmeal  bread  and 
butter  need  no  addition  of  meat  to 
please  the  children.  A  few  hickory- 
nut  or  walnut  meats  added  con^'e^t 
oatmeal  bread  into  a  special  treat. 
Oatmeal  bread  is  made  as  follows: 
1  quart  water 

1  or  2  cakes  compressed  yeast  or 
J4  cake  dry  yeast. 

4  teaspoons  salt 

2  tablespoons  molasses 

3  c  '.ps  rolled  oats 
8  cups  wheat  flour. 

Mix  as  follows  Soften  the  yeast  in 
one-half  cup  of  the  water  (lukewarm). 
Heat  Ihe  rest  to  boiling,  then  stir  in 
the  rolled  oats.  Let  it  boil 'up  once. 
Cool,  add  the  salt  and  syrup,  and 
when  lukewarm  add  the  softened 
yeast.  Then  add  the  flour  to  make  a 
stiff  dough.  Mix  and  knead  thor- 
oughly. Let  rise  3^  hours  until 
double  in  bulk.  Knead  or  cut  down 
the  dough,  add  the  remaining  flour 
and  let  rise  again  until  double  in  bulk 
(about  IJ^  hours).  Shape  into  loaves. 
Let  rise  in  *pans  until  double  in  bulk. 
Bake  50  nynutes  to  one  hour. 

If  dry  yeast  is  used  make  a  sponge 
as  follows:  Soften  the  yeast  in  % 
cup  wa'ter.  Heat  the  rest  to  boiling. 
Stir  in  the  rolled  oats  and  boil  up 
once.  Cool,  add  the  softened  yeast 
and  one  cup  of  Hour.  Beat  well  and 
let  rise  over  night 


IF  COWS 
COULD  TALK 

''"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Fawncoat.  I  hear  that  all  the 
cows  in  the  county  are  joining  the  'Win-the-War'  Club." 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Starface;  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston 
says  we  must  increase  the  production  of  butter-fat,  and  we 
cows  have  all  promised  to  do  our  'bit.'  " 

'There's  one  thing  I  want  to  say  right  now,"  spoke  up 
Mrs.  Black.  "The  farmers  have  got  to  back  us  up  in  this 
movement.  I'm  with  the  rest  of  you,  heart  and  soul,  but 
what  chance  have  I  got?" 

"Why,  Mrs.  Black,  what's  the  matter?  You  have  a  fine 
warm  barn  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink." 

"Yes,  I  know  ;  but  what  can  I  do  as  long  as  they  use  that 
old  cream  separator  on  the  place?  It  never  was  any  good 
anyway,  and  now  it  wastes  so  much  cream  I'm  just  plain  dis- 
couraged." 

"Well,  you're  not  so  badly  off  as  some  cows,  where  they 
haven't  any  cream  separator  at  all." 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  There's  a  lot  of  cream  sep- 
arators in  this  county  that  are  only  'excuses' — not  much  bet- 
ter than  none  at  all.  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Fawncoat,  with  butter 
at  present  prices  and  the  people  at  Washington  begging  every 
one  to  save  fat,  it's  almost  a  crime  to  waste  butter-fat  the 
way  some  of  these  farmers  do."  , 

"That's  one  thing  I'm  thankful  for,"  said  Mrs.  Fawn- 
coat, "there's  no  cream  wasted  on  this  farm.  We  have  a 
De  Laval  Cream  Separator  and  everybody  knows  that  the 
De  Laval  is  the  closest  skimming  machine." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Starface,  "we  never  used  a  De  Laval 
on  our  place  until  last  fall  and  supposed  one  separator  was 
about  as  good  as  another;  but,  honest,  the  De  Laval  is  the 
first  cream  separator  we've  ever  had  that  gave  us  cows  a 
square  deal." 

P.  5. 

Of  course  your  cows  can't  talk — but  if  they  could  you'd  never  have  u  mo- 
ment's ueace  until  you  got  s  lie  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

Remember  that  a  Ue  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash,  or  on  such  liberal 
terms  us  to  Have  Us  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  L.u\'ul  aeent,  or  If  you 
don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  ofUce  as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  IIOUSJE  ON  THE  PACQIC  CO.\ST. 
.Alpha  CiasoUne  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos,  Acme 
Ensilage  Cutters  and  Itlowers,  Irrigation  Equipment.  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  Well  I'umps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.  Srnil  fur  special  catalog. 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


SACKS  R 


'"or  every  use.    Bu.T  now, 
before  prices  advance.  LOS 
ANGELES  SACK  CO..  S^il- 
346  Allso  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


A  SCHRADER'S 

N 
T 

S 


Ant  Destroyer — Is  j»1ow  actinR— tlocs  not 
kill  instantly,  but  gets  the  nest  as  «rll  as 
the  parent.  Dot's  not  lose  strciiffth-  Tos- 
Itlvely  Don-polsonous —  no  danger  to  chil- 
dren, bouse  pets  or  foodsturfs.  Send  6c 
for  trial  can.  Ask  your  neiglihor.  She 
uses  it.  At  your  dealer.  Accept  no  sub- 
stitute. Write  Sclirnd'er  Chemical  Co.. 
Dept.  O.  19  to  25  Minna  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or 
trade,  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer  by 
running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farm- 
ers' Market  Page — only  3c  per  word  per 
Issue.  All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by 
the  23rd  of  the  month. 


Rose  Crest  Berkshires 

The  blixnl  such  Rroiit  sires  as  ^lasterplece. 
Rivals.  Chiiinplon's  Ite-st  and  others.  None  bet- 
ter on  tiie  Coast.  I  am  offering  at  present  14 
hoars  and  10  gilts  farrowed  in  1915.  also  fall 
pigs  of  both  sexes. 

Herd   headed   by  Rookwood  Baron,    10th  No. 
l.'>2792  and  Ames  lliral  118  No.  217S54. 
For  full  particulars  and  prices  address 

r.  L.  HALL,  Perrls,  California. 
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DURO 

Residence 
Water 
System 


Operated  by 

Electricity,  Gasoline 
Engine,  Belt  or  Hand 
Power 


PRICES 
Pumping  outfits 
— $7av00  up. 
Complete  systems 
—$124.50  up. 
F.  O.  B.  Dayton 


OPEED  up  the  farm  work. 
^  The  country  needs  more 
food.    Farms  must  be  made 
more  productive. 

Running  water  in  the  home  and  in 
the  barn  has  become  a  necessity, 
"Duro"  Water  Systems  are  adapted  to 
all  the  requirements  of  farm  andcountry 
homes. 

Low  in  cost  and  economical  in  operation. 

Write  for  Information.  Thore  if  a  "Daro" 
repretentatioe  and  tmrviet  man  in  your  loc^ty. 

The  Burnett-Larsh  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dayton/ Ohio 


SAVE  YOUR  CROPS 

USE  "CARGO" 


The  only  sure  death  to 
Guaranteed  to  kill  the  pest- 

Kills 
Kills 
Kills 
Kills 
Kills 
Kills 
Kills 
Kills 
Kills 
Kills 
Kills 


Cut  Worms 
Ants 

Red  Spicier 
Mealy  Bugs 
Chicken  Lice 
Mites 

Root  Maggots 
Canker  Worms 
Borers 
Slugs 

Caterpillars 


slugs,  bugs,  worms  and  plant  pests  of  all  lunds. 
-and  not  to  hurt  the  plants. 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  San  Jose 

Pints   50c      %  Gals  J  1.30 

Quarts   80c     Gals  $2.00 

One  gallon  of  Carco  makes  126  gallons  of 
spray  ready  to  apply.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
ON  LARGER  QUANTITIES. 

Agents  Wanted 

We  want  live  agents  in  all  localities.  Write 
for  proposition. 

ARTHUR  CANN 

198  South  First  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade,  you  should  easily 
find  a  buyer  by  running  an  advertisement  on  the  farmers'  Market 
Page — only  3c  per  word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by 
the  21st  of  the  month. 


Don't  Drown  Earth  Worms' 

Feed  Them  Humus  and  They'll  Help  You 

cultivation    for    water  conservatii 
more  intelligent  food  production 
be  done. 

Feeding  healthy  earthworms  pays 
large  profits  in  practical  agriculture. 
Surface  irrigation  must  be  changed  in 
many  parts  of  the- country,  and  tr  • 
drain  your  land  for  subirrigati'  :, 
important.  Subfertilization,  with  the 
desirable  plant  foods  in  solution  in 
the  subirrigation  water,  will  be  of  in- 
creasing importance  as  we  know  the 
valuable  plant  foods. 

Help  Plants  to  Breathe 
Sub-aeration,  through  the  tile  drain- 
age system  and  the  numerous  e  --^ 
worm  burrows,  means  much  for 
respiration  or  breathing  activiti. 
plant  life.   Roots  must  breathe  a- 
as  shoots,  and  the  burrows  of  fat 
worms  are  of  great  importance. 

Deep  plowing  by  an  abundance  of 
earthworms  means  remarkable  soil 
fertility. 

Our   well-informed    practical  agri 
culturists  and  orchardists  are  awi 
of  the  fact  that  fat  fishworms  mi 
fat  farmers;  what   are   you  fee 
yours? 

Surely,  none  of  us  will  continue 
be  inhuman  and  drown  them  and 
to  see  that  they  have  an  abundai 
of  humus  to  eat.    One  foot  in  leni 
and  a  quarter  inch  through  are 
only  kind  that  will  do  in  the  future  t»> 
accomplish  deep  plowing. 

In  many  arid  localities  it  may  pay 
to  import  some  big,  healthy,  well-' 
fishworms  for  good  breeding  sto 
Weak,  underfed  animals  are  not  ui 
ally  conMdered  the  best,  and  the  d 
ploving  will  pay. 

'    Pays  to  Feed  the  V/opaa 
So  whyjiot  utilize  the  service* 
our    hunrole    earthworms  2  T 
healthfulness  and  success  mean 
plant  food  producing  wealth. 

It  will  pay  to  feed  the  earthw 
and  adjust  the  water  condition 
they  can  and  must  do  our  deep  i 
ing.  Much  of  our  soil  mechanics 
be  saved  by  more  knowledge  and  prac 
tice  of  soil  biology. 

The  richest  soil  is  inhabited  by  the 
biggest  earthworms 


WR.  MITCHELL,  the  well- 
known  soil  expert,  contrib- 
•utes  the  following  to  Or- 
chard and  Farm  on  a  curious  and  ob- 
scure point  in  agriculture — the  con- 
servation of  the  earth  worm: 

Soil  fertility  is  attracting  very  much 
attention  todafi  Our  cultivated 
plants  are  of  increasing  importance  in 
our  new  and  exceedingly  complex 
food  problems,  and  who  is  there 
among  us  with  sufficient  wisdom  and 
practice  to  guide?  The  humble  earth- 
worms are  worthy  of  more  attention 
on  the  part  of  practical  farmers. 

Surface  irrigation  has  proven  detri- 
mental to  their  welfare  in  many  ways, 
and  as  the  "fishworms"  do  not  have 
fish  gills,  excessive  or  free  water  is 
not  desirable,  as  observe  their  coming 
from  their  burrows  during  heavy 
rainfalls.  They  must  have  their  skins 
moist  for  breathing  purposes. 

Earthworms'  Work  Valuable 
To  irrigate  the  soil  with  tab|e  wa- 
ter is  to  cause  the  earthworms  to 
burrow  as  deep  as  we  desire.  As 
they  swallow  the  earth  and  bring  their 
castings  to  the  surface,  the  deep  soil 
is  brought  up  and  is  in  a  fine  condi- 
tion for  desirable  plant  foods. 

The  earthworm's  work  of  burrow- 
ing for  moisture  is  very  valuable  to 
the  agriculturist. 

If  we  are  wise  farmers,  we  will  let 
the  earthworms  do  the  deep  plowing 
and  bring  up  the  much-needed  deeper 
soil  plant  foods. 

Rich  humus  in  the  process  of  de- 
cay is  the  earthworm's  food  sup- 
ply, and  far  too  much  of  our  farm 
land  is  so  deficient  in  humus  that 
most  of  our  valuable  soil-fertility 
workers  are  starving.  To  have  their 
remarkable  services,  our  well  in- 
formed practical  farmers  will  plow 
under  more  legume  cover  crops  for 
green  manure. 

Feed  on  Humus 
Humus,  to  be  of  most  value,  is  quite 
uniformly  about  six  inches  below  the 
surface  and  its  water  capacity  is  often 
40  per  cent  or  more. 

Surely,  humus  makes  a  fine  sponge, 
and  with  well  chosen  tools  for  surface 

How  to  Use  Lime  in  Your  Soil 


pay  _ 


of 


II  i  O  Jil 


E  are  very  desirous  of  secur- 
ing some  authentic  informa- 


w  tion  on  the  use  of  lime  as  a 
soil  corrector.  Therefore,  we  are  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  asking  you  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  which  we  hope  will 
receive  your  careful  and  prompt  at- 
tention: 

1.  Why  should  farmers,  orchardists, 
vineyardists,  etc.,  use  lime  as  a  fer- 
tilizer? 

2.  What  kind  of  lime  is  best  as- 
similated by  all  crops? 

3.  What  kinds  and  conditions  of 
soils  arc  best  aided  by  lime? 

4.  Shoiild  lime  be  used  on  both  cul- 
tivated and  raw  land  in  certain  emer- 
gencies? 

5.  How  should  lime  be  applied  and 
how  often? — R.  D.  B.,  San  Francisco. 

Reply  by  the  Editor 

1.  Strictly  speaking,  lime  is  not  a 
fertilizer.  It  is  used  to  correct  soil 
acidity,  to  assist  the  decomposition 
of  organic  matter,  to  encourage  ths 
gro.vth  of  nutritive  plant  life  and  to 
make  soil  potash  and  soil  phosphates 
available. 

2.  Ground  limestone,  if  not  adul- 
terated, and  if  fine  enough  to  pass  at 
least  75  per  cent  through  a  100-mesh 
screen,  is  suitable  for  most  purposes 
and  costs  less  than  any  other  form 
of  lime. 


3.  An  acid  soil  will  turn  blue 
mus  paper  red,  thus  indicating 


lit- 


need  of  lime.  In  general  all  s 
soils  need  it,  at  times  to  flocc 
them  and  to  render  them  more 
low.  Soils  that  are  poor,  light  or 
need  very  little  lime  and  not  i 
.Many  soils  need  no  lime  at  all. 

4.  The  best  results  are  obtainc 
using  the  lime  on  plowed  land.    1 ' 
turn  it  under  with  the  plow,  but 
row  it  in  after  the  soil  has  been  turned 
over. 

5.  Distribution    should  be 
evenly  with  a  lime  distributor,  or 
throwing  it  out  of  the  back  of 
wagon  with  a  shovel.    On  heavy  sofli 
the  application  should  be  from  1200 
to  2500  pounds  to  the  acre  every  two 
or  three  years.    On  light  soils  500  to 
1200  pounds  are  generally  ample. 


Did  He  Mean  Pine  Trees? 


A 


MBASSADOR  GERARD  in 
memoirs  tells  us  that  the  ' 
man  Kaiser  after  wac  was 
clared  told  his  soldiers     that     tK  > 
would    be    home    again    before  the 
leaves  would  fall.    Gerard  says  that 
some  German  wit  after  the  war  ha<! 
ijecn  going  on  for  about  three  yi  • 
insisted  that  the  Kaiser  must  h  . 
meant  "pine  trees." 
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How  Seed  Prices  Are  Soarmg 


(Continued 

chard  and  Farm  in  reply  to  inquiries 
as  to  the  seed  situation: 

"There  has  been  little  or  no  sur- 
plus of  garden  seeds  this  season,  and 
next  season's  seed  crop  is  in  a  very 
uncertain  way.  We  are  not  making 
any  contracts  to  furnish  seeds  for 
1919,  though  we  always  have  been 
ready,  as  a  rule,  in  past  years  to  con- 
tract ahead  with  dealers  and  growers. 

"Carrot,  beet,  onion  and  salsify 
seeds  were  put  into  dry  ground  in 
the  planting  season.  Onions  were 
somewhat  affected  by  dry  rot  in  con- 
sequence of  this  condition,  but  the 
onion  situation  is  nothing  to  worry 
about — it  is  not  what  one  might  term 
calamitous.  There  may  yet  be  an 
average  yield.  It  all  depends  upon 
climatic  conditions. 

"As  to  the  general  run  of  garden 
seeds  for  next  season's  planting  I 
should  say  that  the  shortage  would  be 
quite  considerable,  though,  of  course, 
it  is  too  early  to  make  a  prediction. 
Seed  Prices  Are  High 

"As  to  present  prices  they  arc  about 
SO  per  cent  higher  than  in  normal 
seasons.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this.  In  the  first  place  seeds  have 
been  sold  away  below  what  they 
should  have  brought,  and  on  that  basis 
the  dealer  and  gardener  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  grower  is  a  little 
too  arbitrary — that  ha  is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  war  situation.  Now 
this  may  be  true  in  the  case  of  a  few 
growers  and  speculators,  but  in  most 
instances  the  increase  is  justifiable. 
This  brings  us  to  the  second  and  most 
important  cause  of  high  prices — the 
fact  that  we  are  paying  $3.50  to  $4 
a  day  for  labor  which  we  formerly 
paid  only  $1.75  to  $2.    This  makes 


From  Page  3) 

prospective  land  tenants  think  twice 
before  they  hire  land,  and  has  made 
the  whole  industry  of  garden  and 
agricultural  production  rather  a  pre- 
carious one.  Still  I  am  of  an  optimistic 
mind  concerning  the  situation,  and 
it  may  turn  out  much  better  than  is 
indicated  at  present." 

Profiteers  Beware! 
Orchard  and  Farm  has  received 
quite  a  number  of  complaints  from 
farmers  and  gardeners  as  to  high 
prices  of  seeds  paid  to  profiteers. 
Some  of  these  prices  have  been  quite 
abnormal — so  much  so  that  they  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  authorities. 
No  complaints  have  been  received  as 
to  the  seed  firms  advertising  in  this 
paper.  In  fact  farmers  and  garden- 
ers will  be  perfectly  safe  in  buying 
their  seeds  from  Orchard  and  Farm 
advertisers.  This  journal  will  not 
print  the  advertisements  of  fake  seed 
firms  or  of  any  speculator  who  is  try- 
ing to  corner  the  market  in  any  kind 
or  variety  of  seed. 

The  .earmarks  of  the  faker  are  well 
known  to  the  managers  of  Orchard 
and  Farm,  and  none  of  their  advertis- 
ing is  accepted  at  any  price. 

True  to  its  oft-expressed  policy  of 
championing  the  farmer,  this  paper 
will  take  all  necessary  steps  to  sup- 
press the  activities  of  the  gentle  prof- 
iteer. Let  us  know  of  any  attempt 
he  may  make  to  extort  money  from 
you  through  the  medium  of  abnormal- 
ly high  prices. 

This  is  the  wrong  time  for  any- 
body to  boost  the  prices  of  seeds  be- 
yond what  is  justified  by  present  con- 
ditions, and  whosoever  does  it  will  be 
*  punished. 


w 


For  the  Boys  in  Camp. 

'ILL  you  help  the  soldier  boys  in  camp  by  sending  to 
the  persons  authorized  to  receive  money  for  the  War 
Camp  Community  Recreation  Fund  a  sum  that  will 
insure  at  least  one  of  our  valiant  army  men  social  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  when  time  drags  heavily  on  his  hands  and  he  is 
tempted  to  spend  it  in  resorts  of  vicious  men  and  women? 

Do  this  today!  If  you  subscribe  $3  to  this  fund  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  at  least  one  man  in  our 
noble  army  is  going  to  have  the  benefit  for  a  whole  year  of 
social  and  recreational  advantages  that  would  otherwise  be  de- 
nied him. 

Do  thi^i«r  the  sake  of  your  neighbor's  boy.  if  you  have  not 
one  of  yam  own  in  the  army;  and,  we  repeat,  do  it  today! 


Gel  Bigger  Crops — ^Analyze  Your  Soil 

I  can  show  you  the  best  uses  to 
which  your  land  can  be  put.  I  ex* 
amine  soil  with  the  view  of  tell' 
Ing  farmers  what  cro[»  can  be 
grown  most  abundantly.  Definite 
knowledge  of  physical  and  chem- 
ical character  of  land,  icnowledge 
of  origin,  composition,  properties 
and  functions  of  toil  and  relations 
of  crops  will  enable  you  to  plant 
for  far  greater  crop  production. 
Every  owner  of  land  should  have 
this  information.  Let  me  help  you. 
Write  today  for  instructions  as  to 
taking  samples  for  analysis  in  my 
laboratory. 

MARK  WALKER. 
Chemist.  2(1    West   First  St.. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Stenography  Bookkeeping 

Board,  room  and  tuition  may  be  earned.  Splen- 
did openings  in  the  railroad  business  for  ambi- 
tious women  under  4fj.    Send  for  free  catalog. 

MACKAY    BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

9th  and  Main  Sts.,  I^os  Angeles,  Calif. 


Buy'AnElectricWashing 

Mac  hine  Today 
1900  AGITATOR  $63 

Mere  we  sMow  you  one  of  onr  popular 
electric  wasliins  machines.  This  machine 
Is  equipped  with  a  strong  G.  E.  motor, 
and  has  a  large  swinging  reversible 
wringer,  with 
11  incli.  5 
year  rolls.  It 
i  8  noiseless, 
easy  to  oper- 
ate, and  will 
w  a  s  ii  the 
dirtiest 
clothes  clean 
in  a  very 
short  time. 
Send  us  your 
order  today 
for  one  of 
I  these  wonderful  labor  savers. 

A.  A.  WILSON 

I     The  Electric  Washing  Machine  Store. 
I  751  S.  Spring,  Los  Angeles. 


Commercial  Beans  for  Commerce 

Plant  the  rigrht  variety  in  the  right  place: 

Pintos  and  Teparys  away  from  the  coast  on  mesa  land,  with  or  %rithont  irrigation. 
HenderHon  Bash  and  Fordhook  Limas  on  heavy  or  adobe  soil. 
Limas  and  Blue  Pod  Navys  on  loam  soil,  near  the  coast. 

Lady  \\'ashinfcton  on  more  sandy  soil.  « 
Apply  Westrobac  to  the  seed  when  planted  on  sandy  or  loam  soil. 
Plant  only  the  New  Mexican  Pintos.    We  have  a  car  load  Jest  received. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO, 

6th  and  Alameda  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


25c  to  January  1,1919 

SPECIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER 


Orchard  and  Farm 
to  January  1,  1919, 
Only  25c 


Ready  for  Bulk  Grain 

STORAGE  facilities  for  1,000,000 
bushels  of  bulk  grain  are  to  be 
ready  at  Astoria,  Or.,  by  ship- 
ping time  this  season,  according  to 
figures  issued  by  the  port  of  Astoria 
commission. 

The  entire  million-bushel  plant  is 
built  of  re-enforced  concrete.  Each 
of  the  two  storage  units  has  18  bins 
measuring  22  feet  8  inches  in  diameter 
by  76  feet  deep. 

The  port  commission  owns  56  acres 
of  land  at  Smith's  point,  on  the  main 
channel  of  the  Columbia  river,  and 
ample  railroad  trackage  on  either  side 
is  promised  for  storing  loaded  cars. 
The  elevators  have  a  capacity  of  5000 
bushels  an  hour  and  the  number  of 
storage  bins  is  designed  to  be  ample 
to  segregate  all  the  different  grades 
and  varieties  of  grain  that  wilt  be  re- 
<eived. 

All  machinery  in  the  plant  is  elec- 
trically driven. 

In  addition  to  the  bulk  storage  fa- 
cilities of  ), 000,000  bushels,  the  plant 
will  also  accommodate  from  1,000,000 
to  2,000,000  bushels  of  sacked  grain. 


Testing  Cuts  Dairy  Expense 

DAIRYMEN  who  have  had  their 
profits  reduced  by  increased 
food  cost  will  find  considerable 
relief  through  cow  testing  associa- 
tions. The  cow  testing  association 
places  responsibility  on  each  cow  to 
demonstrate  her  ability  to  pay  for  her 
feed  and  return  a  profit  to  her  owner. 
The  loafers  in  the  herd  cannot  be  de- 
tected without  some  system  of  rec- 
ords. The  cow  testing  association 
enables  the  dairymen  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  milk  and  butter-fat  which 
each  cow  returns  for  the  feed  she  con- 
sumes. A  system  of  records  will  dis- 
close some  eye-opening  facts  concern- 
ing the  production  ot  individuals  of 
the  herd. 


Birds  are  very  bothersome  in  fruit 
season.  To  keep  them  out  of  your  fruit 
trees  hang  bright  strips  of  tin — pieces 
of  cans  of  any  kind  will  do  so  long  as 
they  will  flash  in  the  sun — in  your 
trees,  and  watch  the  result.  Gen- 
erally speaking  the  birds  will  shun  a 
tree  that  is  so  spectacularly  equipped. 
A  mirror  would  be  better,  but  the 
cost  is  rather  too  high. 


EXTRA 
SPECIAL 

50c  Will 
Pay  Until 
January 
1,  1920. 
Now  Is  Your  Opportunity 
to  Subscribe 


Send  a  Club  of  Subscriptions  and  Get]  a  Free  Premium 

Friend  Reader: 

Your  neighbors  would  like  Orchard  and  Farm  just  as  well 
as  you  do  if  they  would  only  try  it  long  enough  to  get  acquainted. 
Show  your  friends  a  copy  of  the  paper  and  tell  them  what  you 
think  of  it,  and  offer  to  send  a  trial  subscription  at  this  25c  rate. 
In  return  for  your  help  we  will  send  you  a  premium  as  per  the 
following  schedule : 

Two  25c  Orders      Four  25c  Orders 
Sewing  Awl  Ever-Ready  Wrench 

Combination  Pliers  Big  Set  War  Maps 

Steel  Mantle  Burner 


Five  25c  Orders 
Eight-piece 
Kitchen  Set 


Eight-inch  Pincer 
Pocket  Doctor         Progressive  Agriculture  Practical  Farming 
"gg  THIS  ORDER  BLANK,  OR  A  LETTER=  — 

Orchard  and  Farm, 
Examiner  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Gentlemen :    Inclosed  please  find  $  ,  for  trial 

subscriptions  to  Orchard  and  Farm  to  January  1,  1919.  As  a 
premium  for  _the  short  term  subscriptions,  you  may  send  me 

 postpaid. 


From   Date 

Post  Office  State 


R.F.D. 


Name  ot.  Trial  Subscriber     '  . 

Town. 

R.  F.  D. 

State. 

(Send  addltonal  names  on  any  plain  white  paper. 
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Your  

Protection 

For  more  than  31  years  this  came  plate 
has  been  a  cruaranty  of  hie^h  grade 
materials,  expert  workmanship,  economy 
of  operation,  surplus  power,  and  en^rine 
durability.  It  is  your  protection  as  to 
engine  Quality  and  engine  price. 

WITTE  "^r  Engines 

Are  made  in  the  largrest  e^tclnsive  engine 
factory  in  the  wcrld,  selling  direct  to 
user.  Standardized  construction  in  all 
Bizes,  all  parts  interchanj? cable,  easy  to  under- 
stand, install,  Dse,  operate  and  own,  I  can 
Eave  you  %M5  to  $20O,  can  make  immediate 
^factory  shipment.  My  new  cop>-righted  book, 
'  "How  to  Judge  Knginps"  tella  the  whole  story, 
FREE  on  request.  Write  for  it-read  it  before 
you  boy  any  engine.- ED.  H.  W  ITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


3125  Oakland  Ave. 

3126  Emplra  Bidg. 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Vegetable  Garden  25c 

Lettuce,  cucumber,  radish,  beet,  carrot, 
parsnip,  peas,  beans;  enough  for  your 
garden  postpaid.  Pine  Tree  Nursery, 
Round  Pond,  Me. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horses.  :Milch  Cows.   Chickens.   Young  Pigs 
and  Hogs.    Cbeapcst  feed  in  the  market  today. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

ET.  DORADO  OIL  WORKS. 
433  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


BAGSporAllPurp  OSes 

Xew  and  second-hand.  Every  bag  thoroughly 
inspected  before  shipping.  Bags  for  grain,  po- 
tatoes, seeds,  rice,  onions,  beans,  etc.  Whether 
buying  or  s^IllnK.  communicate  with  us. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO. 

869-813  Folsora  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Reliance 
Irrigation  Meters 

Eliminate  guesswork  and  approxl- 
mation.i  and  give  a  square  deal  to 
both  vater  company  and  consumer, 
clead  as  easily  as  the  watch  you 
carr/.  No  clocks,  charts,  pen  or 
pell  No  supervision.  Measures 
wa'.er  in  open  ditch,  gravity,  pipe 
lires  and  gravity  deliveries  from 
pressure  pipe  lines. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet,  "The 
Water  Watch." 

Hydrometric  Company 

955  N.  Main  St., 

Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


Mr.  Orchardist,  Be  Prudent! 

Dangerous  Police  Power  Entrusted  to  You. 

It  is  not  often  that  California  orchardists  overstep  the  bounds  in  their 
zeal  to  eliminate  fruit  tree  pests,  but  they  have  been  known  to  do  so.  On  this 
subject  Attorney  General  U.  S.  Webb  of  San  Francisco  has  written  the  follow- 
ing excellent  advice  to  the  fruit  grower: 


HERE  is  a  beautiful  orchard 
grown  at  great  expense  until  at 
last  it  is  bearing  fruit  for  him 
who  has  looked  fosward  to  that  day. 
Through  no  act  of  his  it  becomes  in- 
fested. 

Perhaps  the  infection  may  be  of 
such  a  character  that  a  not  too  careful 
inspection  would  enable  the  inspector 
to  say  it  should  be  destroyed  and  cut 
down.  Perhaps  caution  and  care  and 
honesty  and  ability  and  intelligence 
will  provide  the  means  whereby  the 
evil  can  be  eradicated  and  the  orchard 
saved.  ' 

The  law  means  that  you  shall  save 
the  orchard,  that  you  shall  accomplish 
the  beneficent  and  advantageous  pur- 
poses of  this  statute  through  the  in- 
fliction of  the  least  possible  injury 
and  cost  to  the  property  owner. 

It  is  intended  and  hoped  that  in 
its  administration  he  will  say:  "Here 
comes  a  friend,  .a  man  charged  with 
aiding  me  to  avoid  the  loss  with  which 
I  am  threatened,  aiding  me  in  pre- 
venting the  infection  which  has 
started  here  from  spreading  to  my 
neighbors  and  throughout  the  State." 

A  Dangerous  Power 

As  you  exercise  sense  and  caution 
and  judgment  in  your  daily  and  per- 
sonal affairs,  make  up  your  minds  to 
perform  your  functions  under  these 
statutes  in  the  same  way.  Keep  your 
head.  ThisSs  a  statute  exercising  the 
most  beneficent  power,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  exercises  the  most  dan- 
gerous power  any  government  pos- 
sesses. 

The  police  power  is  not  always  used 
as  a  power  to  perpetuate  the  ends  of 
justice  and  mercy?  administered  un- 
wisely it  could  be  used  as  an  injury. 

The  government  is  reaching  out 
into  the  control  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual.  More  and  more  has  the 
State  of  California  reached  out  to  the 
control  of  the  activities  of  the  individ- 
ual than  in  former  years. 

More  and  more  is  the  government 
taking  up  and  taking  control  of  that 
which  you  are  daily  engaged  in,  and 
in  that  control  saying  how  you  may 
do  this  thing,  when  you  may  do  this 
thing,  what  you  may  cjjarge  for  this 
service  or  this  commoaity. 

Wondrous  results  are  being  worked 
out  under  that  policy  in  the  State  and 


nation,  and  yet  that  power  must  be 
exercised  always  with  prudence  and 
caution  or  the  power  to  benefit  the 
public  at  large  may  become  an  un- 
bearable, vicious  oppressor  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

Day  of  the  Profiteer 

The  plan  to  be  worked  out  is  to 
yield  to  the  people  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  by  placing  on  the  in- 
dividual such  wholesome  -  restraint 
only  as  may  be  required  to  work  out 
the  desired  result.  To  illustrate  the 
beneficent  result  of  an  intelligently 
exercised  governmental  control  of  in- 
dividual activity  within  the  past  year 
or  two,  and  more  noticeably  within 
the  past  eight  months,  many  of  the 
people  of  the  State  and  of  the  nation 
have  become  exploiters  of  the  world's 
distress  for  private  profit. 

The  price  of  shoes  has  gone  higher, 
fuel  has  gone  higher,  everything  has 
gone  up  but  gas,  light,  water,  trans- 
portation, freight.  Why?  Because 
the  State  has  extended  its  police 
power  and  reached  out  to  the  institu- 
tions it  is  controlling  and  says,  "You 
may  runUhis  business  as  of  old  ex- 
cept that  your  price  list  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  for  approval  and 
your  prices  can  not  be  raised  unless 
you  have  Uie  approval  of  the  State 
authorities,  with  the  assurance  that 
whenever  your  prices  are  being  fixed 
for  water,  heat  or  j)Ower  they  will 
yield  you  a  proper  profit  upon  your 
investment.  If  thereafter  the  cost  of 
production  increases,  apply  to  the 
proper  authorities  and  the  authority 
to  increase  that  price  will  be  given." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  State 
to  prevent  a  proper  profit  being  made. 
It  is  exercising  its  power  to  prevent 
the  exploitation  that  I  speak  of. 

The  same  power  which  controls  the 
commodities  mentioned,  the_  same 
power  which  controls  the  prices  of 
our  great  power  companies  in  Cali- 
fornia which  authorizes  orchardists  to 
direct  that  certain  means  be  taken 
to  control  or  eradicate  certain  pests, 
and  it  produces  beneficent  results 
when  that  power  is  used  with  wisdom, 
judgment  and  caution,  and  becomes 
an  instrument  of  oppression  when- 
ever it  is  diverted  from  that  purpose 
and  used  unwisely,  wrongly,  and  with- 
out judgment  and  caution. 


The  Proper  Prvining  of  Walnut  Trees 


LAST  autumn  Orchard  and  Farm 
gave  its  readers  the  benefit  of 
the  Neff  walnut  pruning  prac- 
tice. Here  is  another  system,  prac- 
ticed and  recommended  by  J.  B. 
Stoner,  a  Northwestern  nut  grower: 
"If  it  is  necessary  to  cut  away  any 
larger  branches  at  any  time,  a  sharp 
saw  should  be  used,  and  the  wound 
painted  over  with  otd,  ropy  linseed 
oil.  Late  experiments  prove  this  to 
have  the  best  adhesive  and  enduring 
qualities  of  anything  yet  tried  here. 
It  will  make  no  difference  if  there  is 
a  little  white  lead  or  other  pigment 
in  it.    Just  oil  off  of  any  old  paint. 

"The  pruning  should  be  done  at 
any  time  when  the  tree  will  not 
bleed,  when  the  first  flow  of  sap  is 
rising  in  the  spring.  Summer,  fall 
or  winter  will  do.  Bud  pruning  is 
best.  Push  off  the  bud  or  sprout  as 
soon  as  discovered,  if  it  is  growing 
where  not  wanted,  and  do  not  wait 
until  the  branch  has  used  up  that 


much  more  of  the  energy  of  the  tree. 

"Growers  must  remember  that  after 
the  first  two  or  three  years,  if  the 
tree  has  a  good  root  system,  the 
walnut  tree  is  one  of  the  most  rapid 
growing  of  all  the  trees,  and  the  sum- 
mer time  will  be  the  "busy  day." 
Governor  West's  trite  remark,  "To 
make  a  success  of  farming  a  man 
must  not  get  a  hundred  yards  from 
it,"  will  apply  here,  as  well  as  to  many 
other  starting  enterprises. 

"Every  tree  should  be  tagged  and 
numbered,  and  a  record  kept  of  its 
growth  and  habits.  Make  a  pet  of 
every  walnut  tree.  Train  and  bend  it 
the  way  it  should  grow.  Stroke  it 
gently  when  you  go  near  it.  Pinch 
off  any  bud  that  starts  to  make  a 
branch  where  one  is  not  wanted; 
don't  wait  for  a  great  branch  to  grow 
in  the  wrong  place  and  then  slash  it 
off  with  a  dull  ax.  It  will  pay  you  to 
be  good  to  the  walnut  tree." 
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l_2UILD  your  own  sidewalks,  foun- 
•L-'  dations,  floors,  watering  troughs 
and  pther  concrete  jobs.  No  need  to 
wait  for  a  contractor  and  pay  high  { 
wages  to  get  this  work  done.  Do  it 
yourself,  economically,  efficiently — 
with  a 
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Salmon  in  brine, 
100  lbs.,  $11.00. 
Shipping  weight, 
175  pounds. 
Smoked  salmon,  20  lbs.,  $3.25.  Dried 
codfish,  10  lbs.,  $1.75.  T.  A.  Beard, 
4322  Winajow  Place,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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High  Lifting  of  Water 

HIGH-LIFT  pumping  is  an  in- 
definite term  and  the  limits  of 
high-lift  pumping  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  attendant  conditions. 
There  are  pumping  plants  in  Califor- 
nia where  the  actual  lift  is  over  400 
feet,  but  the  cost  of  raising  the  water 
so  high  is  not  considered  prohibitive 
inasmuch  as  the  water  is  used  for 
citrus  fruit  growing,  and  each  acre- 
foot  of  water,  wisely  applied  in  the 
orchard,  makes  possible  a  large  re- 
turn. 

In  Arizona  nearly  all  of  the  active 
pumping  plants  have  lifts  less  than 
60  feet,  but  a  good  many  plants  have 
been  installed  in  recent  years  where 
the  lift  is  more  than  this,  in  some 
cases  being  in  excess  of  100  feet. 

One  case  of  high-lift  pumping  in  the 
Salt  River  valley  worthy  of  special 
mention  is  that  of  the  Germann  Ranch 
near  Higley.  The  depth  to  water  at 
this  ranch  is  85  feet,  and  the  pumping 
lift  is  almost  exactly  100  feet.  The 
owner,  Mr.  Germann,  and  his  three 
sons  have  worked  assiduously  to  bring 
the  ranch  into  its  present  productive 
state,  and  they  have  attained  an  en- 
viable success. 

In  analyzing  their  conditions,  sev- 
eral factors  are  seen  to  have  been  of 
great  importance.  In  the  first  place 
an  excellent  well  was  obtained  by  the 
driller  so  that  there  is  no  lack  in  their 
water  supply.  In  the  second  case,  the 
owner  is  a  man  of  exceptionally  fine 
business  judgment,  and  his  farm  l^s 
been  conducted  with  the  same  care 
and  foresight  and  economy  that  is  ex- 
ercised in  well  managed  business 
enterprises.  In  the  third  place,  the 
crops  grown  have  been  those  adapted 
to  the  climate  and  producing  high 
value  per  acre,  and  crops  such  as  al- 
falfa have  been  avoided,  since  alfalfa 
is  the  water  gourmand. 

No  formula  can  be  written  which 
will  give  the  limit  of  profitable  pump 
irrigation.  A  great  many  failures 
have  occurred  where  the  lift  was  less 
than  SO  feet.  It  may  be  said  that, 
given  good  soil  and  climate  and  ample 
water  supply,  with  the  necessary 
capital  and  good  business  judgment 
and  industry,  and  v/ith  crops  of  a  high 
value  per  acre,  it  is  possible  to  suc- 
ceed even  though  the  pumping  lift 
reaches  100  feet.  But  in  general  it  is 
much  safer  to  tackle  a  proposition 
where  lift  is  not  over  50  feet  and  this 
is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  alfalfa. 
The  cost  of  pumping  is  nearly  though 
not  quite  proportional  to  the  lift. — 
G.  E.  P.  Smith,  Irrigation  Engineer, 
University  of  Arizona. 


Small  Poultry  Farm  Pays 

J F.  FORNEY  of  Kingsburg,  Cal.. 
president  of  the  Fresno  County 
•  Poultry  Association,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  a  man  with  1000  good 
chickens  and  five  acres  of  land  can 
support  a  family.  Here  is  an  example 
of  a  small  lander  on  a  poultry  ranch: 
In  the  town  of  Reedley,  Fresn9 
County,  J.  P.  Shultz  has  a  little  place 
of  an  acre  and  a  quarter.  He  has  a 
house,  of  course,  and  a  ^arn  and 
kitchen-garden,  and  he  also  has  a 
miniature  vineyard  and  a  diminutive 
alfalfa  field,  the  latter  for  a  cow  which 
he  has  to  provide  for.  Besides  sup- 
plying their  own  table,  Mrs.  Shultz 
sold  $50  worth  of  butter  last  year. 
The  vineyard  produced  half  a  ton  of 
raisins  and  $10  worth  of  grapes.  There 
is  a  nursery  with  225  eucalyptus  trees. 
There  is  an  orchard  of  a  dozen  fig, 
peach  and  almond  trees,  and  the  prun- 
ings  of  the  trees  and  vines,  and  of  the 
eucalyptus,  provide  nearly  enough  fuel 
for  the  house,  only  two  and  a  half 
cords  of  wood  being  required  last 
■winter. 

Coal  oil  is  used  durjng  the  summer, 
ten  gallon^  lasting  a  month  for  fuel 
and  light.  With  all  this  dairy,  or- 
chard, vineyard,  and  forest  on  an  acre 
and  a  quarter,  one  would  scarcely 
look  for  a  poultry  yard.  But  it  is 
there,  and  no  plaything  either.  It 
occupies  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  or 
more  than  half  the  area  of  the  r^nch. 
And  last  year  it  cleared,  above  cost  of 
feed.  $650 


MONEY  SAVING  BARGAINS 

FOR  ORCHARD  AND  FARM  READERS 


In  these  days  of  high  prices,  in  these  days 
when  we  have  to  curtail  our  expenses  to  help 
win  the  war,  it  probably  seems  strange  that 
you  cannot  only  get  all  you  are  accustomed  to, 
but  can  actually  save  money. 
Look  over  the  magazines  listed  below.  Are 


they  not  the  best,  the  most  delightful,  the 
most  timely,  vitally  important  and  fascinat- 
ing? 

By  taking  advantage  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
Magazine  service,  you  save  the  agent's  com- 
mission. 
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Avoid  the  Fat  Cow 

A CERTAIN  proportion  of  the 
food  of  a  cow  is  utilized  in  run- 
ning her  machinery  and  the 
question  is,  what  does  she  do  with  the 
surplus  of  her  food?  If  she  returns 
it  in  the  form  of  milk  and  butterfat 
she  may  be  a  profitable  cow,  but  if 
she  lays  it  on  her  back  as  fat  she  is 
not  a  fit  subject  for  the  modern  dairy. 

The  cow  that  has  a  tendency  to  lay 
on  fat  is  to  be  avoided  if  one  wants 
cheap  milk  production. 

The  size  of  the  cow  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  milk 
production,  as  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  experiments.  It  has  time 
and  again  been  demonstrated  that 
there  are  large  cows  with  compara- 
tively small  feeding  capacity,  and  on 
the  other  hand  some  small  cows  have 
even  greater  feeding  and  digesting 
capacity  than  some  of  the  larger  ones. 

In  our  own  herd  we  have  both  of 
these  kinds  of  cows,  little  cows  that 
eat  less,  but  they  are  all  profitable, 
otherwise  we  would  not  spend  a  min- 
ute's time  in  getting  rid  of  them  and 
putting  better  ones — animals  that  pay 
— in  their  places. — B.  A. 


Lively  War  Talk 

(Contlaoed  From  Pace  3) 

ships  to  carry  it  to  Europe.  Germany 
was  submarining.  Those  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain  lay  in  the  open — rot- 
ting. Finally,  some  of  it  was  sacked 
and  used  to  house  the  rest.  Then  the 
mice  got  into  the  grain  until  the  gov- 
ernment of  Australia  took  a  hand  and, 
night  and  day,  thousands  of  men  bat- 
tled with  the  mice,  finally  winning  the 
battle  with  the  mice.  Most  of  the 
grain  was  lost. 

Do  you  doubt  it?  Ask  the  cotton 
grower  of  Southern  California  or  the 
Gulf  States.  In  the  fall  of  1914  he 
had  to  appeal  to  you  and  me  and  the 
fellow  working  at  a  job  in  the  city  to 
buy  a  bile  of  cotton  to  save  the  har- 
vested cotton  crop.  You  remember 
that.  Ruin  stared  him  in  the  face. 
Why?  Because  Germany  had  scared 
our  shipmasters  off  the  Atlantic  and 
the  cotton  grower  could  not  sell  his 
crop. 

Ranchers  of  the  West!  This  war  is 
our  war.  It  »s  every  American's  war. 
It  must  be  won.  It  has  and  will  cost 
much  in  lives  and  money.  It  is  bring- 
ing death  to  our  sons. 

Ranchers  of  the  West!  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  asks  us 
to  lend  it  our  profits,  our  savings. 
We  are  men  of  honor.  We  are  Amer- 
icans.  The  nation  trusts  us. 

Go  to  your  bank  today.  Tell  the 
bank  you  are  behind  the  government 
and  that  you  want  to  buy  Liberty 
Bonds.  No  matter  whether  you  have 
the  cash  or  not.  Your  banker  has 
promised  the  government  to  help  you 
buy  bonds  on  time.    It  is  your  duty! 


A FEW  years  ago  a  certain  car  was 
driven  over  Long  Island  roads 
for  eighty-seven  miles,  consum- 
ing a  total  of  one  gallon  of  gasoline, 
which  is  no  doubt  a  record  economy 
performance.  While  such  results  may 
hardly  be  expected  by  the  average 
owner,  it  merely  indicates  the  limit  of 
attainment  that  is  possible  by  close 
attention  to  car  conditions  and  to 
driving.  Every  present  owner  by  at- 
tending to  a  few  apparently  minor  de- 
tails can  save  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  gallons  of  fuel  annually  and 
at  the  same  time  obtain  the  benefits 
which  accrue  indirectly  from  the  at- 
tempts made  at  economy. 

The  driver  who  is  anxious  to  save 
fuel  must  reduce  the  idling  periods  of 
the  engine.  If  you  were  to  figure  out 
the  length  of  time  the  engine  was  kept 
idling  during  the  entire  year,  you 
would  find  that  it  amounts  to  a  sur- 
prising number  of  hours;  this  means 
fuel  wasted.  Coasting  saves  gasoline; 
so  obviously  on  long  down  grades  the 
engine  should  be  shut  off  and  the  car 
permitted  to  descend  without  using 
fuel.  When  stopping  the  car,  the  en- 
gine first  should  be  slowed  down  as 
much  as  possible  and  the  brake  ap- 
plied when  near  the  point  of  stop- 
ping. 

Substituting  Cheaper  Fuel 

By  using  cheaper  fuel  you  naturally 
save  money,  but  only  if  the  engine  can 
successfully  use  the  low-grade  fuel. 
There  are  thousands  of  owners  whose 
cars  may  be  operated  without  any 
change  on  a  mixture  of  gasoline  and 
kerosene  in  varying  proportions. 
Some  cars  can  not  use  it.  It  is  worth 
while  to  try  one  gallon  of  the  mix- 
ture. Perhaps  your  engine  can  use 
it  and  give  close  approximation  to 
your  ideal  of  performance.  Especially 
during  the  warmer  weather  will  it  be 
found  practical  to  employ  a  mixture, 
'and  in  innumerable  cases  kerosene 
alone  will  prove  satisfactory  without 
any  change  in  the  carburetion  system, 
although  in  some  cases  it  might  be 
found  that  performance  is  impaired. 
This,  however,  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  the  inability  of  the  engine  to  throt- 
tle as  before  and  to  show  the  same 
acceleration. 

In  order  to  get  the  greatest  benefit 
from  every  drop  of  fuel,  the  carbureter 
must  be  so  adjusted  that  it  will  use 
the  very  maximum  of  air  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  the  driver  as  to  per- 
formance. Permit  an  expert  to  adjust 
the  carbureter  for  economy.  The  in- 
stallation of  a  fuel-saving  device  in 
the  form  of  an  air  valve  is  not  advised 
unless  the  carbureter  is  of  obsolete 
design  or  an  actual  trial  has  shown 
the  device  to  effect  a  saving. 

Look  to  Wheel  Alignment 
It  takes  more  power  to  pull  a  sled 
than  it  does  to  draw  a  wheeled  vehicle 
because  of  the  greater  friction  of  the 
sled.  When  wheels  are  out  of  align- 
ment, they  cause  the  tires  to  scrape 
across  the  road  surface  at  intervals, 
thus  wasting  power  and  fuel.  The 
cost  for  checking  wheel  alignment  is 
trifling  compared  with  the  saving  in 
fuel  and  in  tires,  which  a.re  ground 
away  as  they  would  be  if  the  tread 
were  filed.  If  the  brakes  drag— that 
is,  if  the  bands  scrape  against  the 
drums  in  normal  running — there  is 
needless  friction  and  needless  waste 
of  fuel. 

A  carbonized  engine  wastes  effort 
or  fuel.  It  also  wastes  fuel  if  the 
piston-rings  are  worn,  by  permitting 
the  gasoline  mixture  to  be  forced  into 
the  crankcase.  Here  it  does  harm  by 
mixing  with  the  lubricating  oil.  When 
an  engine  persists  in  carbonizing  rap- 
idly (at  intervals  of  less  than  3000 
miles),  there  is  a  reason  for  it,  and 
in  cases  of  this  kind  the  cause  rather 
than  the  effect  should  be  treated.  A 
carbonized  engine  overheats  readily, 
it  does  not  have  the  power  it  should, 
it  knocks  at  the  least  provocation,  it 
is  noisy  and  misfires.    Most  of  these 


are  power-wasters,  eating  into  the 
pocketbook  of  the  owner.  With  the 
carbon  removed,  not  only  is  fuel 
saved,  but  the  performance  of  the  en- 
gine becomes  somewhat  like  its  for- 
mer self.  An  engine  with  leaky  valves 
has  an  impaired  "respiratory"  system. 
Another  leak  plugged  means  another 
saving  in  fuel — and  performance. 

Of  what  value  has  a  good  mixture 
of  gasoline  and  air  if  it  is  only  par- 
tially exploded  because  of  an  insuf- 
ficiently hot  spark?  The  ignition  sys- 
tem, then,  must  be  working  at  its  best. 
If  a  battery  is  used  as  the  sole  source 
of  current,  it  should  be  given  its  week- 
ly or  semi-monthly  supply  of  distilled 
water.  It  should  be  tested  at  each 
filling.  The  wiring  should  be  tight 
and  the  terminals  clean. 

Friction  and  Lubrication 

The  engine  may  be  developing  its 
greatest  power,  but  much  of  this 
power  may  be  wasted  at  the  clutch 
if  it  is  slipping.  Why  pay  attention  to 
the  engine  so  it  will  be  at  its  best 
if  the  power  is  not  to  be  used?  A 
slipping  clutch  is  a  wasteful  clutch. 
Often  this  condition  may  be  remedied 
by  a  simple  adjustment  requiring 
twenty  minutes. 

Wasteful  friction,  again,  must  be 
attacked  by  close  attention  to  lubri- 
cation. This  applies  to  every  part  of 
the  car,  since  the  lack  of  oil  at  any 
point  means  waste  of  power  and  fuel 
because  of  it.  Grease  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  transmission  and  dif- 
ferential housings  and  heavy  oil  sub- 
stituted, not  only  because  the  oil  is 
easier  to  drive  through,  but  because 
it  is  better  for  lubrication.  The  wo- 
man of  the  family  should  become  fa- 
maliar  with  the  various  oiling  places 
on  the  chassis,  and  the  best  method  is 
to  get  a  lubrication  chart  from  the 
manufacturers.  Usually  there  is  one 
in  the  instruction  book.  Oil  copious- 
ly, and  if  you  can  not  reach  a  part 
yourself,  do  not  forget  all  about,  it. 
You  would  not  permit  your  sewing 
machine  to  run  without  a  drop  of  oil. 
It  would  take  more  effort  to  operate 
it.  The  condition  is  the  same  in  the 
automobile. — Harry  A.  Tarantous. 
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Big  Hominy 

N  NUTRITIVE  value,  corn  r.-.nV:<; 
next  to  oats  as  a  breakfast 
Big  hominy  or  hull  corn  prt , 
at  ^ome    is   an   old    time  favorite. 
Select  sound  white  flint  com.  Re- 
move chaff  by  pouring  from  one  pan 
to  another.    Do  this  where  there  is  a 
strong   breeze.     Wash    grain  thor- 
oughly in  water.    To  a  pint  of  comj 
add  a  tablespoon  of  carbonate  of  soda.! 
Cover  with  water  and  soak  over  night. 
Drain  and  wash  thoroughly  in  two' 
waters,  rubbing  the   corn   with  the  \ 
hands.   This  removes  the  hulls  which 
will  rise  to  the    top    and    may    be ' 
poured  off. 

Boiled  Hominy 

Salt  and  boil  corn  slowly  until  thor- 
oughly tender.  This  can  be  served 
instead  of  potatoes  for  breakfast,  din- 
ner or  supper.  With  milk  and  salt 
it  makes  an  excellent  breakfast  food. 
Browned  Hominy 

Heat  in  an  iron  skillet  a  teaspoon  of 
fat.  Fill  skillet  with  boiled  hominy 
and  press  down  tight.  Bake  in  oven 
until  a  thick  rich  crust  is  formed  on 
bottom  and  sides-  Loosen  from  skillet 
and  turn  out  on  flat  dish,  brown  side 
up.  Serve  at  any  meal;  it  is  always 
good- 
Hominy  and  Cheese 

Put  in  greased  baking  dish  alternate 
layers  of  boiled  hominy  and  grated 
cheese.  Pour  over  it  enough  milk 
to  come  halfway  to  the  top-  Cover 
with  buttered  crumbs  and  brown.' 
Serve  this  as  a  substitute  for  meat. 


In  selecting  a  calf  to  raise  one 
should  look  to  the  head  and  neck  for 
strength.  The  young  bull  that  has  a 
feminine  appearance  will  never  make 
a  good  sire. 


Why  They  Are  Called  Huns 

WHY  are  the  Germans  called 
Huns?  The  Huns  were  a 
cruel,  warlike  race  that  live 
in  Asia  about  the  time  of  the  daw 
of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury they  overran  and  desolated  a 
large  part  of  Europe  and  laid  Rom" 
under  tribute.  Apparently  the  Kais" 
of  Germany  admired  the  deeds  of  th 
barbarians,  for  when  he  sent  his  troop 
to  China  in  1900  he  instructed  them 
to  show  no  mercy  and  take  no  prison- 
ers. Said  he,  "As  the  Huns,  under 
King  Atilla,  made  a  name  for  them- 
selves which  is  still  mighty  in  tradi- 
tions and  legends  today,  may  the 
name  of  German  be  so  fixed  in  China 
bv  your  deeds  that  no  Chinese  shall 
ever  dare  to  even  look  at  a  German 
askance.  Open  the  way  for  Kultur 
once  for  all."  Since  then  he  has  be^n 
proud  to  call  his  soldiers  Huns, 


We  Want  Ne<ur  Farming  Facts 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM  <uk»  you  to  send  in  little  atorie*  of  ex- 
periments you  have  mad^  in  farm  work  that  proved  of  value 
to  you,  and  also  accounts  of  unsuccessful  experiments  that 
xvould  be  a  guide  for  others. 

We  want  Orchard  and  Farm  to  he  a  meeting  place  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  they  can  exchange  experi- 
ences and  profit  hy  such  exchange.  Practical  farmers  everywhere 
are  continually  devising  some  new  wrinkle  as  to  cultivation,  or 
irrigation,  or  fertilization,  as  well  as  schemes  as  to  livestock 
raising.  A  practical  farmer's  ingenuity  frequently  results  in  the 
production  of  an  idea  of  practice  as  valuable  as  that  evolved  by 
a  professor  of  agriculture. 

All  of  these  communications  will  be  saved.  The  best  will  be 
printed,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  a  committee  will  pass  upon  them. 
This  committee  will  be  from  the  California  College  of  Apriculture, 
as  follows: 

John  W.  Gilmore,  Division  of  Farm  Management. 
Gordon  H.  True,  Division  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
C.  L.  Roadhouse,  Dairy  Industry  Division. 
J.  E.  Dougherty,  Poultry  Division. 
W.  L.  Howard,  Division  of  Pomology. 
Frederic  T.  Bioletti,  Division  of  Viticulture. 
Frank  Adams,  Irrigation  Division. 

H.  J.  Webber,  Director  Citrus  Experiment  Sution,  River- 
side, CaL 

The  communication  that  is  regarded  by  the  Smmittee  as  hav- 
ing proved  of  the  most  value  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of  $50.  The  one 
second  in  value  uHll  receive  a  prize  of  SS5.  The  third  in  value  wUl 
receive  a  prize  of  S15.    The  fourth,  tlO,  and  the  fifth  in  value,  fS. 

Write  to  Orchard  and  Farm  as  briefly  and  as  clearly  as  possible, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  viistake  as  to  your  meaning  about  the  orig- 
inal thing  you  have  developed  that  you  regard  as  having  been 
of  the  greatest  value  to  you  and  your  farm. 
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OS  ANGELES  is  again  to  the 
front  this  year  with  its  war  gar- 
dens.   There  has  already  been 
panted  within  the  city  limits  a  larger 
acreage  than  any  other  inunici- 
in    the    country    had  under 
Jtivation  last  year. 
To  frighten  away  birds  tie  strings 
cross    your    beds,    suspended  from 
ikes.     From   these   strings  attach 
ay  light  material  into  which  feathers 
Bay  be  stuck.    The  small  birds  are 
Iraid  of  larger  birds  and  you  can 
^ake  your  scarecrow  bird  as  big  as 
bu  desire. 

Don't  lift  each  spadeful  of  earth 
^hen  spading.     Take  advantage  of 
Bverage.    This  you  can  do  by  first 
jigging  a  trench,  say  two  feet  wide, 
the  end  of  the  plot  and  maintain- 
ig  it  as  you  work  backward,  tumbling 
1e  newly  spaded  earth  into  it. 
JMany  who  plant  the  "rambler"  roses 
re  disappointed  with  them  because  of 
Ixeir  great  tendency  to  mildew.  There 
however,    good    climbers  with 
je  that  seldom  if  ever  shows,  a 
ice  of  mildew  and  are  also  beautiful 
flower  and   vigorous    in  growth, 
^mong  the  best  are  American  Pillar, 
^  "      Moon,  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  Ruby 
Queen,    to    which    may   always  be 
added  Thousand  Beauties  as  one  of 
the  most  desirable. 

Tomatoes  may  be  successfully 
grown  on  alkali  soil,  according  to  J. 
P.  Gateener  of  Madera,  if  good  sized 
holes  are  dug  and  filled  with  good 
soil  where  each  plant  is  planted.  He 
also  claims  that  less  water  is  required 
for  maturing  a  crop  on  alkali  soil  by 
his  method. 

Good  garden  tools  keep  up  one's 
courage  in  gardening.  Poor  tools 
make  the  work  harder  and  impossible 
as  to  thoroughness. 

A  sharp-toothed  hoe,  with  from  four 
to  si.x-inch  teeth,  is  better  than  a  com- 
mon garden  hoe,  and  it  will  do  better 
weeding,  particularly  in  heavy  soil. 


How  to  Grow  Cantaloupes 

A SANDY  loam  with  plenty  of 
well-rotted  manure  incorporated 
in  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the 
production  of  cantaloupes.  The^nusk- 
melon  is  a  heat-loving  crop,  requir- 
ing a  long  growing  season,  about  four 
months,  and  cannot  be  planted  until 
the  ground  has  become  warm.  For 
this  reason  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
grow  it  in  sections  where  the  grow- 
ing season  is  not  sufficiently  long  or 
where  the  temperature  is  not  uniform- 
ly high. «  The  northern  portion  of  the 
United  States  is  not  suited  to  the 
growing  of  this  crop  for  the  reasons 
cited  above. 

It  is  advisable  to  start  the  plants  in 
berry  boxes,  or  on  sods  in  the  hot- 
bed, transferring  these  to  the  open 
ground  after  the  ground  has  become 
warm.  In  this  way  considerable  time 
can  be  saved  and  much  better  results 
obtained.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place 
plenty  of  well-rotted  manure  in  the 
hills,  which  should  be  about  6  feet 
apart.  Sufficient  seed  should  be 
planted  so  that  four  good  strong 
plants  may  be  had  in  each  hill.  An- 
other plan  is  to  sow  in  drills  in  rows 
6  or  7  feet  apart,  thinning  the  plants 
until  they  are  from  18  inches  to  2 
■feet  apart  in  the  rows. 

Cultivation  should  be  frequent  and 
thorough  until  the  vines  begin  to  run. 
After  this  the  only  cultivation  re- 
aired  is  to  keep  weeds  down. 
"Cantaloupes  are  liable  to  be  attack- 
by  several  diseases  and  have  at 
St  one  serious  insect  enemy.  For 
jrmation  on  the  control  of  insects 
diseases  affecting  the  cantaloupe 
to  Farmers'  Bulletin  856,  entitled 
itrol  of  Diseases  and  Insect  Ene- 
of  the  Home  Vegetable  Garden." 

i^l  potato'  growers    of  Nevada 
e  positive  in  their  belief  that 
should    be    dipped  .  before 


Pea  Vines  for  Fowls 

IN  raising  garden  peas  for  the  can- 
ning factories  we  found  the  fowls 
ate  their  fill  of  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots  as  soon  as  the  peas  are  out  of 
the  ground.  Since  making  this  dis- 
covery we  make  it  a  practice  to  sow 
a  good  patch  of  peas  especially  for 
early  feed  for  the  hens.  We  save 
feeding  grain  almost  entirely  in  the 
early  summer  until  grain  is  ripe,  when 
there  is  usually  an  abundance  of  waste 
for  them  to  pick  up. 

We  sow  the  peas  in  succession,  be- 
ginning with  the  earlier  sorts,  such  as 
the  Gems,  and  put  in  Alaska  Advance 
and  Admiral  Horsford,  as  we  happen 
to  have  them.  Some  of  the  buds  and 
blossoms  will  escape  and  we  have  the 
green  peas  for  the  table.  Any  surplus 
is  taken  care  of  by  the  hens. 

The  peas  are  drilled  8  inches  to  a 
foot  apart  and  cultivated.  They  may 
be  sown,  as  ift  our  field  practice,  in 
drills  6  inches  apart  and  do  very  well 
without  cultivation  if  the  ground  is 
not  weedy,  ft  will  pay  any  farmer 
with  a  small  or  a  large  flock  of  chick- 
ens to  try  this  plan  of  getting  cheap 
and  early  feed.  The  peas  may  be 
seeded  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit 
and  will  begin  to  furnish  feed  in  a 
couple  of  weeks  and  be  mature  in 
June,  while  the  succession  will  last 
until  the  new  crop  of  grain  is  ripe. — 
D.  M.  H. 


How  to  Grow  Root  Crops 

ROOT  crops  are  generous  feeders 
of  plant  food  in  the  soil.  The 
soil  in  which  the  root  crops  are 
to_  grow  should  be  deep  and  mellow, 
without  being  very  porous.  Soils  as 
are  adapted,  to  the  growing  of  corn 
will  also  grow  good  mangels.  Usually 
deep  fall  plowing  followed  by  some- 
what shallowed  spring  plowing  should 
be  practiced  on  heavier  soils  and  a 
much  mellower  seed  bed  will  be  the 
result. 

The  seed  of  root  crops  should  be 
planted  about  three-fourths  inch  deep. 
In  lighter  soils  the  seed  may  be  plant- 
ed a  little  deeper  so  that  necessary 
moisture  is  furnished  for  the  sprout- 
ing of  the  seed.  The  aim  should  be 
to  bury  the  seed  where  there  is  suffi- 
cient moisture,  without  covering  it  too 
deep  for  the  seedlings  to  break 
through  the  soil  crust  after  sprouting. 
The  cultivation  should  follow  as  soon 
as  the  rows  of  the  different  root  crops 
can  be  plainly  seen  across  the  field. 
#Later  cultivate  to  destroy  the  weeds 
and  to  preserve  a  soil  mulch. 


Lazy  Orchardist's  Rgs 

WITHIN  the  last  few  years  the 
Mission  fig  has  proved  to  be 
a  reliable  money  maker,  but 
previous  to  this  time  there  was  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  many  growers  as  to 
the  advisability  of  planting  it  on  a 
commercial  scale.  The  dark  color  of 
the  dried  fruit  and  the  sugar  coating 
whkh  develops  soon  after  packing 
ma»e  it  unattractive  for  the  Eastern 
consumer,  who  usually  mistakes  the 
sugar  for  mold.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
market  has  strengthened  for  this  va- 
riety, and  of  late  years  prices  have 
been  good,  with  a  consequent  increase 
in  planting.  The  Mission  is  a  lazy 
man's  fig.  After  the  orchard  is  once 
established  he  need  not  go  near  it 
except  to  pick  up  the  dried  fruit  at 
harvest  time  and  sack  it. 

The  large  size  to  which  the  Mission 
fig  tree  grows  necessitates  wide  plant- 
ing. _  No  nut  tree  or  other  fruit  tree 
requires  so  much  spucc  as  this  variety 
of  fig.  Even  though  the  branches  do 
not  touch  in  old  bearing  orchards,  un- 
less plenty  of  moisture  is  present  in 
a  loose  deep  soil,  the  fruit  will  be 
small  and  the  trees  will  show  signs 
of  distress.  Several  orchards  in  Sol- 
ano and  Yolo  counties  testify  to  this 
fact.  Never  plant  closer  than  48  to 
50  feet.  Intercroping  can  well  be  re- 
sorted to  in  the  young  fig  orchard  with 
no  injury  to  the  trees. — J.  W.  Mills. 
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ILCFafm  Expert  says^ 

"Wood  blocks  make  a 
very  desirable  floor" 


Professor  J.  B.  Davidson  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, College  of  Agriculture,  says : 
"Wood  blocks  make  a  very  desirable  floor  when 
well  laid,  either  of  durable  wood  or  a  treated  wood, 
especially  for  that  part  of  the  floor  upon  which  the 
animal  is  required  to  stand.  The  use  of  wood  blocks 
obviates  to  a  certain  extent  the  use  of  a  liberal 
amount  of  bedding  where  the  animal  must  lie  on  the 
floor.  ..." 

Califemia  Re^ood 

Resists  rot  and  fire 

Redwood  block  paving  is  especially  desirable—  con- 
tains a- ndhira/ preservative.  No  creosote  or  artificial 
preservative  is  necessary  to  increase  Redwood's  dura- 
bility. Redwood  block  paving  resists  wet  and  dry 
rot,  is  permanent  in  shape  and  will  last  a  life-time. 
Redwood  block  paving  is  not  expensive. 

Write  for  free  booklets,  "Redwrnd  Block  Paving" 
and  "Ca'ifornia  Rrdwood  on  the  Farm." 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 
771  Call  Building,  San  Francisco 

Atifiir  Iht  ChlltTt  Surf  §/iln"Hr  irtts"  tf  CallftrnU  

Ihtrt'i  m  ff//T  mrr  thild  In  iht  nMtltn 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade,  you  should  easily 
find  a  buyer  by  running  an  advertisement  on  the  farmers'  Market 
Page — only  3c  per  word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by 
the  21st  of  the  month. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

Convenient  Subscription  Blank 

Mpil  your  subscription  at  once.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  y 
yoursubscription  will  be  extended.  ^ 

RATES 


One  Year   50c 

Three  Years   $1.00 

Three  Years  and  War  Maps  $1.25  ^ 

Orchard  &  Farm  -^:f^«^>f^^^ 

Examiner  BIdg.,  ^^c^t^!  ^"^^^^  °  e  >** 


Three  Year*  and  Big  Book, 
"Practical  Farming,"  $1.50. 


Los  Angeles. 
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WATERLOO  BOY  TRACTOR 


US. 

;  too 


KlLw 

PURE  j 


' SULPHUR 


A  12-25  two-speed,  one-man  Tractor. 
Big  Power,  Big  Service,  Big  Value, 
Low  Operating  and  Upkeep  Costs  for 
Field,    Orchard    and    Road  Service. 
Catalogue  on  Application.  1  ^ 

W.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO.,     |  f 

208  N.  Loe  Angelci  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  ^ 


Flear  de  Soufre,  An- 
<'lior  Brand,  Velvet 
Flowers  of  Sulphar  and 
Kag;le  Brand. 

:       In    barrels  and 
1  e  parks.     Are  tlie. 

Sulphurs  that 
can  buy;  the  best 
lui-  vineyard's;  the  best 
for  bleachinu  purposes. 
IJCAVING  NO  ASH. 
SKND  FOB  nXUS- 
T  R  A  T  E  D  BOOKLET. 
I  ISO  PRICE  UST  aad 
SAMPLES. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SCLPHUR  CO.. 
634  California  St.         San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Ii^^direct  power 

i^elbwoi-k 


No  gears  are  in  motion  when 
the  Model  S-25  does  belt  work. 
Power  is  transmitted  diredl  from 
crank  shaft  of  Motor,  giving  full 
25-H.  p.  at  beh  pulley. 

When  doing  ^ationdry  work  

SAMSON 


TRACTORS 


Ref.  h  PmL  U.  S.  4  Fmics  CoatriM 

TRACTORS 


TRACTORS 


—  Give  steady  and  reliable  power. 

 Direct  drive  from  motor  shaft. 

—  Automatic  control  gives  uniform  speed. 

A  Model  S-25  will  do  your  Tradtion  and 
Stationary  work  at  LOW  COST. 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 

(Division  of  General  Motors  &)rporation) 

Stockton,  California. 


Tractor  Problems 


Is  your  tractor  giving  you  any  trouMet  If  so,  write  to  Tractor  Editor, 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  and  a  reply  will  be  mailed 
to  you  from  our  expert.  If  you  have  no  objection  both  questioris  and  answe%$ 
will  be  printed  in  this  department. — The  Editor. 


Too  Much  Hostler  Work 

LIKE  everything  else,  the  tractor 
is  not  all  velvet  for  the  farmer. 
True,  it  is  hard  to  take  care  of  a 
team  of  horses,  to  feed  and  stall  them 
and  harness  them,  but  a  tractor  makes 
plenty  of  work  too.  Ca^  you  tell  me 
how  to  reduce  a  lot  'of  this  tractor 
drudgery  that  takes  so  much  time? — 
J.  B.  R.,  Grant's  Pass,  Ore. 

No — sad  to  say  we  can't  tell  you 
how  to  get  rid  of  work  on  a  tractor 
or  any  other  machine.  An  industrious 
man  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
do  his  hostler  work  at  night.  It  can 
be  done  quicker  then,  for  the  bearings 
are  warmer  after  the  day's  work  and 
they  will  take  the  grease  more  readily. 
Besides,  if  you  leave  this  work  until 
morning  you  may  neglect  some  of  it 
in  your  haste  to  get  a  start  in  the 
field. 

Hostler  work  is  necessary.  It 
should  not  be  slighted.  Adjustntents 
should  be  made  carefully.  You  can 
save  yourself  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble 
by  not  allowing  dust  and  dirt  to  get 
into  your  oil.  Put  a  dust-tight  cover 
over  it  and  see  that  it  is  always  re- 
placed. Motor  bearings  of  the  right 
type  will  run  a  whole  season  without 
adjustment  if  lubrication  is  attended 
to  properly  and  all  dirt  kept  out  of 
them.  t 


More  About  Starting 

IH.WE  read  the  answer  you  gave 
to  the  Woodland  man  about  dif- 
ficulties in  starting  and  their 
cause.  Very  fine,  Mr.  Editor,  but 
you  do  not  tell  why  these  difficulties 
arise. — O.  J.  S.,  Oxnard,  Cal. 

Chiefly  from  cold  engines.  This 
happens  in  California,  even  in  the 
summer  time,  if  you  start  your  trac- 
tor early  in  the  morning.  Another 
reason  is  that  the  gasoline  used  is  not 
of  good  quality.  Poor  "gas"  makes 
half  the  starting  trouble.  Tractor 
owners  should  always  have  handy  a 
few  gallons  of  high-grade  gasoline  for 
starting  purposes — in  fact,  the  very 
highest.  It  should  test  not  less  than 
70  degrees  Baume. 

If  a  tractor  operato'  will  put  a 
bucket  or  two  of  warm  water  into  the 
radiator  of  his  tractor  just  before  he 
wishes  to  start,  he  will  find  it  an  ad- 
vantage. This  warm  water  in  the  water 
jacket  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
cylinders  up  to  a  point  where  it  does 
not  have  the  same  condensing  and 
chilling  eflFect  upon  the  vaporized  g0- 
oline  that  it  otherwise  would  have. 


Best  Oil  Costs  Most 

I DO  not  agree  with  you  about  oils. 
I  find  the  best  oil  costs  the  most 
money.  But  what  I  want  to  know 
is  how  to  tell  exactly  when  my  ma- 
chine needs  to  be  oiled. — L.  K.  T., 
Visalia,  Cal. 

You  may  be  right  as  to  high-priced 
oils.  At  least,  they  should  be  no 
worse  than  cheaper  grades,  though 
there  is  much  haziness  about  the  whole 
business.  As  to  your  query,  we  would 
say  that  properly  oiled  working  parts 
always  have  a  thin  film  of  oil  between 
them,  which  prevents  them  from  run- 
ning in  contact.  The  kind  of  oil  to 
use  under  a  given  condition  is  deter-„ 
mined  by  its  ability  to  establish  this 
film  between  the  rubbing  parts,  and 
resist  being  squeezed  out  by  the  nor- 
mal pressure  of  these  parts  against 
"each  other.  It  must  also  be  of  the 
proper  quality  to  resist  decomposition 
by  the  heat. 


Main  Points  About  Oil 

I AM  deeply  interested  in  your  trac- 
tor problem  department  and  I  j 
want  to  tell  you  that  it  is  the  beit| 
in  the  country.  I  have  learned  a.  lot 
of  valuable  things  by  reading  the 
questions  and  replies.  You  place  much- 
^  importance  on  oiling,  but  you  do  not 
.say  how  to  select  oil  for  tractors. 
Why  not"  print  some  of  the  main 
points  about  this  important  subject? 
— J.  McM.  P.,  Red  Bluff.  Cal. 

Thanks  for  your  compliments.  An 
oil  for  a  specific  purpose,  in  order  to 
properly  serve  as  a  lubricant,  must 
have  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  It  must  be  capable  of  maintain- 
ing a  thin  film  of  oil  between  the 
bearing  surfaces. 

2.  It  must  be  able  to  withstand  the 
heat  developed  around  the  working 
parts  it  is  meant  to  lubricate,  without 
burning,  decomposing  or  thinning 
down  too  much  lor  lubrication.  It 
must  have  sufficient  body  to  resBt  the  ■ 
diluting  action  of.  unvaporized  kero-  ' 
sene. 

3.  It  must  be  able  to  resist  being 
squeezed  out  from  between  the  sur- 
faces  of  the  moving  parts.  This  ap- 
plies especially  to  crank  shaft  and 
piston  pin  bearings. 

In  the  selection  of  oil  for  a  kero- 
sene tractor  cylinder,  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  clearly  wherein  the  kerosene 
and  the  low-grade  fuel  motors  differ 
from  the  ordinary  gasoline  motor.  It 
must  be  remcmijered  that  kerosene 
burns  more  slowly  and  imparts  more, 
heat  to  the  cylinder  and  piston  thaol 
docs  gasoline.  It  is  necessary  also  to 
maintain  a  somewhat  higher  tempera- 
ture for  the  perfect  combustion  of 
kerosei*.  With  this  greater  heat,  an 
oil  must  be  used  that  will  retain  the 
above  lubricating  qualities. 

^         Selecting  a  Tractor 

I.'\M  coming  back  at  you  again.  1 
don't  understand  your  reliir'  ■ 
about  telling  me  the  best  k 
tractor  for  all-around  work.     I'u  ^ 
answer  in  your  Tractor  Problem  col 
umn.— P.  O'C,  Brawley,  Cal. 

You  would  understand  our  reluc 
tance  if  you  were  the  editor  of  a  farm 
journal.  What  you  should  do  is  to 
attend  a  tractor  demonstration  or 
school  and  if  this  is  not  handy,  write 
to  Orchard  and  Farm  advertisers  and 
get  their  literature.  From  this  you 
will  be  able  to  get  a  fine  idea  as  to 
the  machine  that  will  meet  your  re- 
quirements. 

No  Horses  on  Bean  Ranch 

LAST  spring  G.  W.  Clemson,  a 
California  bean  grower,  sold  his 
horses  and  bought  a  tractor.  By 
an  ingenious  arrangement  in  extend- 
ing his  steering  and  control  app'' 
to  operate  the  machine  from  hi 
planter  and  cultivator,  he  was 
to  t»ke  care  of  all  his  early  work 
without  horses.  . 

He  also  pulled  his  cutter  will    " " 
tractor.    In  threshing  he  trail 
wagons  behind  his  tractor,  and  ^  >. 
ered  up  six  wagonloads  at  a  time.  He 
started  the  tractor  with  its  proces- 
sion of  wagons  down  each  row 
iet  it  run  slowly  without  a  dri^ 
the  machine  would  follow  a  s: 
line.    He  has  220  acres  ki  bean 
got  along  with  only  two  men. 
his  four-row  cultivator  he  was  a 
to  plow  35  acres  a  day.— System 
tbc  Farm. 


ble  ^ 
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Low  Tractor  Cost 

THE  article  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  Orchard  and  Farm  on 
"What  the  Tractor  Actually 
Saves  on  the  Ranch"  attracted  much 
attention,  and  many  letters  of  appre- 
ciation have  been  sent  in  to  this  office. 

To  the  records  of  the  cost  of  tractor 
upkeep  may  now  be  added  that  which 
was  attained  by  A.  H.  Moore  of  Hunt- 
ington, Cal.  Mt.  Moore  bought  his 
tractor  in  October,  1916,  and  it  has 
beert"  in  almost  continual  use  ever 
since,  and  yet  the  total  expense  for 
repairs  in  all  this  time  has  been  less 
than  $1.  Mr.  Moore,  of  course,  has 
taken  the  best  of  care  of  his  machine. 
He  says  he  has  used  none  but  the 
highest  grade  lubricants  in  it,  and  he 
attributes  his  low  repair  expense  very 
largely  to  the  kind  of  oil  and  grease 
be  has  used. 

On  his  400-acre  farm  near  Grange- 
ville,  Idaho,  C.  C.  Sherwin  has  been 
using  a  tractor  for  two  years. 

"My  machine  pulls  three  14-inch 
bottoms,"  he  says,  "and  I  also  use 
it  for  pulling  a  combine,  for  road- 
making,  for  sawing  wood,  for  stretch- 
ing fence,  for  ditching  and  for  grind- 
ing feed.  I  have  also  used  it  for  mov- 
ing buildings. 

"My  tractor  is  a  'one-man  rig,' 
burns  distillate  and  has  made  it  possi- 
ble to  dispense  with  eight  head  of 
horses.  It  has  solved  the  hired-help 
problem  to  a  great  extent,  as  it  can 
run  long  hours  and  requires  but  one 
man  for  plowing  where  formerly  two 
were  requiretl.  I  find  the  tractor 
oheaper  in  every  way  than  farming 
with  horses,  and  we  can  get  our  work 
done  in  season,  besides  being  able  to 
plow  both  deep  and  fast — a  thing  im- 
possible with  horses.  We  plowed  100 
■cres  last  fall  at  a  cost  of  $65." 

L.  C.  Bishop  of  Greenacres,  Wash., 
used  a  tractor  on  his  600-acre  farm 
last  season. 

"I  have  a  20-35  machine,"  says  Mr. 
Bishop,  "which  I  operate  on  distillate. 
We  draw  six  12-inch  plows  and  I  do 
a_  variety  of  other  things  with  it  be- 
sides. One  man  is  all  that  is  required 
to  run  it  and  it  has  enabled  me  to  dis- 
pose of  IS  head  of  horses.  With  one 
man  my  tractor  does  what  it  would 
require  three  men  to  do  with  horses." 

Further  comparing  horse  and  trac- 
tor, Mr.  Bishop  says: 

"A  good  tractor  has  every  advan- 
tage over  the  hoise.  It  saves  on  hired 
help,  works  untiringly  and  it  does  not 
have  to  take  into  account  heat  or 
drouth." 

However,  he  sounds  this  note  of 
warning: 

"The  farmer  who  anticipates  the 
purchase  of  a  tractor  should  investi- 
gate the  various  types  of  machines 
and  weigh  thoroughly  the  require- 
quirements  of  his  farm  and  the  ability 
of  the  makes  and  models  he  inspects 
to  do  his  work.  Then  get  a  tractor 
with  more  rather  than  less  power  than 
he  feels  he  actually  needs  and  know, 
or  have  some  member  of  his  family 
know,  personally,  how  to  operate  it." 
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Urge  Building  Activity 

HE  Council  of  National  Defense, 
the   Food   Administration  and 
the  United  States  Department 
griculture  all  urge  farm  building 
ity.    They  hold  that  farm  build- 
encourage  the  production  of  live- 
*,  lessen  the  waste  of  food  crops. 
»f.  L.  W.  Chase,  head  of  Agricul- 
Engineering  of  the  University 
ebraska,  says  that  farmers  may 
ct  to  pay  fully  25  per  cent  more 
building  now  than  they  would 
paid  two_  years  ago.    On  the 
hand  it  is  also  seen  that  most 
e  chief  farm  products  have  in- 
ed_  nearly  50  per  cent  in  value, 
to  increased  cost  of  labor,  the  in- 
ed  cost  of  sied,  the  increased 
of  land,  the  net  increase  to  the 
!r  is  not  SO  per  cent.    It,  how- 
has    sufficiently    increased  to 
the  increased  cost  of  building, 
(ft  lernc  a  vife  ni:ir',-ip 


Learn  How  to  Stop  Your  Car 

AS  YOUR  initial  automobile  les- 
son, after  you  have  learned  the 
names  and,  above  all,  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  various  levers,  learn 
hovy  to  stop.  Of  course,  as  a  pre- 
Iimmary,  you  must  start,  but  that  can 
be  at  your  leisure.  Make  a  dozen— or 
even  a  hundred— attempts  to  bring  the 
car  to  a  standstill. 

After  you  have  received  some  in- 
structions about  the  general  mechan- 
ism of  the  car  practice  stopping  sud- 
denly before  reaching  imaginary  dan- 
gers along  the  road.  Don't  wait  for 
this  lesson  until  a  child,  a  chicken,  an 
absent-minded  saunterer  or  some 
other  irresponsible  live  thing  sends 
your  brand-new  knowledge  helter- 
skelter. 

Measuring  distance  accurately  is 
the  most  important  feature  of  driv- 
ing. Draw  two  lines  across  the  road 
fifty  feet  apart.  Then,  going  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  apply 
the  brake  and  see  how  long  it  takes 
you  to  stop  the  car. 

This  trial  also  teaches  you  what 
speed  is  safe  in  approaching  railroad 
crossings  and  intersecting  streets,  and 
how  near  you  can  go  to  traffic  be- 
fore applying  your  brake. 

How  I  Make  Victory  B  read 

EARLY  in  the  evening  I  start  my 
bread  by  putting  one  rounded 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  one-half 
cupful  or  less  of  sugar,  and  about  six 
cupfuls  lukewarm  water  into  a  bread 
mixer.  To  this  I  add  one  cake  yeast 
foam,  which  had  been  put  to  soak 
about  an  hour  before  in  lukewarm 
water,  to  which  ?  teaspoonful  of  sugar 
had  been  added. 

I  then  add  one  scoopful  of  wheat 
flour  and  one  scoopful  of  itiilo  maize 
flour,  stirring  it  well  into  the  liquid. 
I  continue  adding  the  white  flour  and 
milo  maize  Hour  alternately  in  a  fifty- 
fifty  proportion  until  the  mixture  be- 
comes a  stiff,  smooth  dough. 

Kneading  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
success  in  the  use  of  milo.  It  re- 
quires about  twice  as  much  as  when 
white  flour  alone  is  used.  I  then  bun- 
dle it  for  the  night  by  filling  a  bag 
with  hot  water  and  placing  it  under 
the  mixer,  wrapping  the  mixer,  bag 
and  all  in  a  blanket.  This  coddling  is 
only  necessary  in  cold  weather. 

In  the  morning  the  bread  is  at  the 
top  of  the  pail.  I  knead  it  down 
again,  scraping  the  sides  of  the  mixer 
so  that  all  the  dough  is  given  a  chance 
to  rise  and  then  let  it  "come  up"  for 
the  second  time.  I  then  knead  it  into 
loaves,  this  quantity  making  about  five 
medium  si^ed  loaves. 

When  it  is  made  out  into  the  pans 
I  let  it  rise  only  about  20  or  30  min- 
utes. 

Before  placing  in  the  oven  I  thor- 
oughly grease  the  top  of  each  loaf, 
which  prevents  the  formation  of  a 
crust  tli,at  is  too  hard.  In  baking,  I 
make  the  oven  as  hat  as  possible  for 
IS  minutes.  The  bread  browns  in  this 
length  of  time;  then  I  turn  the  flame 
down  until  the  temperature  is  mod- 
erate, and  allow  the  bread  to  bake 
slowly  for  45  minutes  longer. — Helen 
M.  Layman,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


Raisin  Campaign  Successful 

THE  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company  closed  its  campaign 
for  contract  renewals  February 
2.  More  than  130,000  acres  of  produc- 
ing vineyards  were  signed  up,  insur- 
ing the  success  of  the  industry  for  an- 
other six-year  period.  The  Associa- 
tion Raisin  Company  operates  in  the 
district  of  which  Fresno  is  the  center, 
and  Fresno  is  its  headquarters. 


Poultry  as  a  War  Winner 

THE  growth  of  the  poultry  indus- 
try of  Tulare  County,  California, 
has  been  phenomenal.  The  Cp» 
operative  Association  shipped,  last 
year,  eggs  to  the  value  of  $74,000  and 
poultry  to  the  value  of  nearly  $25,000. 
The  total  output  of  the  industry  in 
Tulare  County  last  year  was  around 
$500,000. 


MOTOR  D 

TRACTOR  OIL  U 

•BUN  All  DAYand  NIGHT  WIlHOOTHEAfl- 


( ELIMINATES  SPARKS  FROM  EXHAUST ) 


YOUR  DEALER  HAS  IT  OR  CAN  GET  IT. 

MONAMOBILE  OIL  COMPANY,  562-564  Howard  Street 

 San  Francisco,  Cal. — Phone  Sutter  2031. 


BIGDENANDFORTftACTIONEERS 


The  jreaf  Importance  of  tho  tractor  today  has  caused  tremendous  de- 
mand for  tractor  operators  and  repair  men.  Ranchers  everywhere  want 
competent  tractioneers  BIG  PAY.  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  NOW 
OFFERED  YOUNG  MEN  in  this  new  trade.  Western  America's  Oldest. 
Largest  and  Most  Reliable  Trade  School  has  Inaugurated  a  special  course 
In  Tractioneering  and  can  PERFECT  YOU  as  an  expert.  Write  for  64- 
page  catalog.  NATIONAL   AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL, 

Flgueroa  at  Eighth  Street,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 
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HDITAND  IWTERNATIOHAL  HARVESTER  TRACTORS  LSED  fOR  DEMONSTRATION 


Order  Your  BEEMAN 
Garden  and  Orchard  Tractor 


Immediate  Deliveries 


It  Plows,  Discs  and  Cultivates. 
1918  Deliveries  Limited. 
Some  Territory   Still  Open  for  Dealers. 

Owen  Magnetic  Sales  Corp. 

701-703  West  Seventh  Street, 

Corner  of  Hope   St.,   Los  .Angeles.  Cal. 


MALIGNANT 
GROWTHS 

TUMORS,  WENS  AND 
ALL  BREAST  LUMPS 
TREATED 

Strictly  a  non-operatfvo  treatment.  NO  KNIFE, 
NO  BLOOD  AND  WITH  LITTLE  OR  NO  PAIN. 
Our  method  of  application  positively  kiUi  evtry 
partlfle  of  di.seaseci  tissue.  • 

KEaiESIBER  that  danger  signal  1b  a  Bore  th»t 
doi'S  not  heal  or  the  rapid  Increase  of  growth  In 
a  lump,  wart,  mole  or  scab  which  may  haT©  twen 
present  a  long  time.  If  these  conditions  appear 
in  an  Individual  over  40  years  of  age  they  axe 
NEARLY  ALWAYS  OF  A  MALIGNANT  NA- 
TURE and  should  be  given  immediate  attention. 

Send  for  our  64-page  (free)  book  with  names 
and  testimonials  of  cured  patients.  Many  right 
here  in  your  own  rlclnltv.  EXAMINATION  FREE. 

CHARLES  STIRLING,  M.  D. 


233  12th  St. 


"Shirley  Treatment." 


Oakland,  Cal. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  op 
trade,  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer  by 
running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farm- 
ers' Market  Page — only  3c  per  word  per 
issue.   


AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


2800  TRAINS  DAILY 


Fast 


Comfortable 
Convenient 


N 
O 
R 


Dependable  H 


WEST 


Orange  Empire 

Trolley  Trip 
To  Riverside,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Smiley  Heiglits 
and  Redlands, 
$3.50 


Between 
Interurban  Points 
in 

Southern  California 


EAST 


Mt.  Lowe 
World's    Most  Famous 
Mountain  Scenic  Trolley 
Trip. 

Round  Trip  Fare, 
$2.00 


Pacific  Electric  Railway 
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Plan  Book  Shows 

60  House  Bargains! 

Write  today  for  this  new  Fenner  Book  of  Ready- 
Cut  Houses!  Get  rock-bottom  prices  from  the  old, 
original  ready-cut  concern  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

We  are  Afonu/orturer»— not  aeents  or  jobbers.  Fenner 
Houses  from  forett  to  you,  with  only  small  profit  be- 
tween. Ready-cutting  saves  waste.  We  ship  every- 
thine  complete,  ready  to  erect.  Hundreds  of  our  honses 
in  all  parts  of  the  west  This  book  will  save  you  hun- 
dreds of  dollars. 

Send  6e  im  tiamp*  for  the  Fenner  Plan  Book  today/ 
FENNER  MANUFACTURING  CO.806  SH»  St.  PORTmiD.  ORL 


Chicks  from  a  S.  C.  white  le^hoio  strain  we  have 
beeD  worlciDS  up  for  20  yean.    Write  today  la 
postal  card  will  do)  for  our  speoal  low  price  for 
the  Dexl  three  months.  These  chiciu  will  make  havy  wintci  Uyen. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  BABY  CHICKS 

Write  today  and  gel  chicks  (or  winter  laying  and  excellent  proGtt.  WE  PAY  all  EXPRESS  CHARGES 
THE  BIHN  HATCHERY   Lari-.sl  in  the  World  Capacity  225.000  Cbieki    PETALUMA.  CAL. 


For  Growing  Stock 

G.  E.  Special  Chick  Food 
No.  1  and  No.  2  Mash 
Grain  Pullet  Food 


Samples  Mailed 
Upon  Request 


Golden  Eagle  Milling  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 


O.VE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY  ACRES  for 
sate;  5  mllea  from  Watson vllle.  Santa  Cruz 
County:  on  main  Southern  Paciflc  line:  27 
acres  standard  apples,  10  acres  Royal  apri- 
ccrts.  all  In  full  bearing:  balance  In  ^raln  and 
general  farming:  nominal  improvements,  con- 
sisting of  dwelling  house,  barns,  outhouses, 
dryers,  trays,  etc.  The  soli  is  light,  rich, 
sandy  loam:  numerous  springs:  the  land 
gently  rolling.  The  place  has  been  neglected 
owing  to  absentee  owner,  who  is  anxious  to 
sell  and  has  placed  the  price  at  a  tli^ure  far 
below  anything  ever  heard  of  In  this  district. 
The  price  Is  $85  per  acre,  which  Is  ridicu- 
lously low.  This  land  Is  the  best  apricot 
land  In  the  State.  There  are  no  frosts  end 
no  Irrigation  necessary.  This  must  be  sold. 
Will  you  be  the  me  to  buy  It?  Apply  to 
David  F.  Supple,  240  Montgomery  street,  San 
F'ranclsco,  Cal. 


Devil  Says 


A  Killer  of  Lice  and  Mites 

Derilsflust  has  been  tried  and  prov- 
en Df  long  usage,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  packages  have 

\      killed  millions  and  miDiotu  of 
^    lice  and  mites. 

M]    r~b~D«liDM.l<.A.nrt.  lbs. 

^E»p.kr,  GLOBE  MILLS  usfarfa 

DEVILS  DU5Tj( 

Do  YoD  Raise  Poultry  for  Profit  or  Pleasure? 

Get   this  Automatic   Fountain    and   IN-  .^^—a 
CREASE   Tour  EGG   PRODUCTION  with 
Clean.   Fresh   Wat«r  for  Your  Fowls. 

Get   Double   Serrlce    from   Your  Stand 
Pipe.     This    high-grade    Galvanized  Iron 
Trough.    15    Inches    long,    with  the 
Automatic  Valve  on  the  Coast. 

Vl.OO,  F.  O.  B.  Inglewood. 

JOHN  IMSCHWEILEB, 
Manafactarer, 
In(lewood,  Calif, 


BABY  CHIX  AND  HATCH- 
ING EGOS  from  our  own 
I  large,  vigorous  stock,  care- 
fully Hoganlzed  and  bred  for 
heavy  cBp  production.  Barred 
Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
14c:  week-old  chlx,  16c:  2 
weeks  old.  20c;  Leghorns.  12c,  14c.  18c:  eggs, 
$1.50  for  16;  |6  for  100.  Downey  Hatchery, 
Downey,  Cal. 


E-Z  EGG  PRESERVER — A  marvelous  dl»- 
covery;  keeps  eggs  strictly  fresh  ten 
months  In  box  or  basket;  tested  and  approved 
by  leading  universities  and  U.  S.  Government 
experimental  stations;  $1.00  can  will  preserve 
150  dozen  eggs.  Write  for  free  literature. 
Household  Necessity  Company,  2125  Market 
street,  San  Francisco. 


I  NOW  OFFER  MY  SPUING  PIGS,  sired  by 
Cook's  Hancherdale  Jones,  a  grandson  of 
the  famous  Gertsdale  Jones,  and  out  of  big 
prolific  sows,  the  best  of  the  "  Big  Types." 
Write  for  prices  and  further  information, 
J.  H.  Cook.  Paradise,  Cal. 


SELECTED  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from 
Black  Sumatras,  Silver  Spangled  Ham- 
burgs.  Buff  Orpingtons,  $1.00  per  dozen. 
Mammoth  bronze  turkey  eggs,  $3  per  dozen; 
discount  on  quantity — quality  guaranteed. 
J.  Wellborn,  Warren,  Ore. 


FERRIS  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  non- 
wandering,  quickly  maturing:  winners  at 
Panama- Pacific.  California  and  Arizona  State 
Fairs.  Los  Angeles.  Eggs,  $3  per  dozen. 
Mating  list.  The  Ferris  Ranch,  R.  2,  Bos  A, 
Pomona.  Cal. 


A  FETW  BIRDS  will  pay  the  rent.  Ring- 
neck.  Golden  and  Golden  Amherat  from 
unrelated  stock.  Baby  chicks  and  eggs  for 
sale.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for 
prices  and  information.  Grove  Pheasantry, 
Pacific  Grove,  Cal. 


SINGLE  COMB  Rhode  Island  Red  hatching 
eggs    from    heavy    laying,  tlioroughbred 
stock;  $1.S0  per  IB;  chicks,  15c    F.  Bruns, 
Route  1.  Box  4S4,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


This  Man  Makes  Poultry  Pay 

Over  $250  Net  a  Month  From  Small  Ranch 


ON  a  chicken  ranch  of  ten  acres 
for  which  he  paid  $600  an  acre, 
John  Edward  Moltzer  of  Van 
Nuys,  Cal.,  is  making  over  $250  a 
month  net  and  expects  to  double  that 
amount  next  season. 

Moltzer  is  a  Hollander.  He  came 
to  this  country  in  the  Ford  peace  ship 
in  January,  1916,  and  after  traveling 
about  looking  for  a  place  to  settle 
down,  he  chose  the  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley as  against  Florida,  Virginia  and 
other  regions  he  had  visited. 

He  bought  his  Van  Nuys  ranch  in 
the  spring  of  1916,  ordered  the  con- 
struction of  a  bungalow  upon  certain 
plans  and  went  back  to  Holland  for 
his  wife  and  children.  When  he  re- 
turned to  California  in  the  winter  of 
1917  he  moved  into  the  completed 
house,  built  some  chicken  sheds, 
bought  2700  baby  chicks  from  a  Van 
Nuys  dealer  and  started  in  the  chicken 
game  in  February. 

Moltzer  had  pretty  good  lack  with 
his  chicks.  They  grew  apace  and 
after  he  had  sold  his  roosters  he 
found  himself  in  possession  of  940 
pullets — all  White  Leghorns.  They 
laid  eleven  eggs  on  the  first  day  of 
July  and  155  on  the  last  day  of  that 
month,  the  total  for  the  month  being 
2463^ 

In  August  the  hens  laid  5427  eggs, 
in  September  5405,  in  October  5858, 
November  6599,  December  8374. 
How  the  Record  Was  Boosted 

Why  the  big  jump  from  November 
to  December.  Well,  for  one  thing 
Moltzer  turned  on  the  electric  lights 
in  his  hen  houses  during  the  latter 
month.  True,  he  did  not  turn  them 
on  until  the  27th,  but  those  five  days 
of  "daylight  savfng''  helped  a  whole 
lot. 

But  just  wait.  In  January,  1918, 
those  same  hens  doubled  their  Decem- 
ber record,  laying  a  total  of  16,426 
eggs! 

Good  feed,  intelligent  care,  the  kind 
that  makes  nothing  of  midnight  toil, 
together  with  electric  lights,  did  it. 

Moltzer  turned  on  his  lights  at  3:30 
in  the  morning,  burning  them  about 
two  and  a  half  hours  each  day.  The 
hens  responded  nobly  to  the  early  call 
upon  their  eflforts.  They  got  busy 
and  in  one  day  they  laid  612  eggs. 

The  flock  numbered  by  this  time 

Cooling  Practice  in  a 

HORACE  RANDALL,  a  promi- 
nent Southern  poultryman,  who 
makes  a  specialty  of  day-old 
chicks,  writes  that  he  has  had  the 
best  hatches  when  he  has  cooled  his 
eggs  thoroughly  up  to  the  eighteenth 
day. 

Mr.  Randall  tells  of  one  occasion 
when  he  forgot  a  trayful  of  eggs  and 
left  them  on  top  of  the  machine 
overnight.  The  eggs  had  been  incu- 
bated for  ten  days  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  cellar  was  about  60  de- 
grees. Although  he  did  not  expect 
that  any  of  the  eggs  would  hatch,  he 
put  them  back  into  the  incubator  and 
on  the  twenty-first  day  took  off  a 
larger  per  cent  of  chicks  than  usual. 

Mr.  Randall  begins  by  leaving  the 
eggs  out  of  the  machine  about  10 
minutes  early  in  the  season.  Later 
he  cools  them  for  a  longer  time. 
When  warm  weather  comes  he  leaves 
them  out  of  the  machine  longer  than 
when  the  weather  is  cold.  This  ap- 
plies to  small  incubators. 

He  operates  a  3000-egg  machine, 
which  necessitates  no  cooling,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  fresh  air  is  constantly 


about  900,  perhaps  a  few  less,  bat 
those  900  laid  612  eggs  in  one  day 
and  16,426  in  a  month!  Can  you  beat 
it  for  just  a  haphazard  lot  of  White 
Leghorns?  ',. 

Electricity  must  have  helped  in 
menseiy.  Moltzer  stoutly  declari 
that  it  did.  The  highest  record  f< 
any  day  preceding  the  electric  lighl 
ing  of  the  pens  had  been  only 
but  electricity  boosted  it  to  612. 

When  February  came  Moltzer  ha 
lost  still  more  hens,  but  his  recor 
was  15,419  and  he  kept  it  up  to  aboil 
the  same  figure  in  March,  for  up  t 
the  25th  his  hens  had  laid  13,571  eggi 

Income  and  Expense 

Moltzer  sold  his  January  eggs  fo 
$740.74.  His  expenses  for  the  flod 
in  that  month  were  as  follows: 

Feed  $172.75"' 

Wages   36.50 

Electric  light  bill    3.75' 

Shavings  for  nests  40 


Total   

Sold  empty  sacks 


213.40 
19.59 


■  s  rec 
0th  of 

ST  hear 


Expense  for  month  •  • . .  .$19^.81 
After  deducting  the  $193.81  from  hi 
income  from  the  January  eggs,  Moll 
zer  had  net  returns  of  $546.93  as  tb 
result  of  the  month's  operation 
Since  theji  he  has  averaged  over  $2S 
a  month,  as  the  price  of  eggs  has  dl 
creased  and  the  feed  expense  has  goB 
a  little  higher. 

But  the  best  part  of  Moltzer's  rec 
ord  is  yet  to  come.  On  the  10th 
March  his  900  hens  laid  645 
Proud  indeed,  is  the  Hollande 
man,  for  it  is  a  record  that  rarely  has 
been  beaten  even  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley. 

Puppies  and  Pigs 

Beside  the  hens,  of  which  he  ex- 
pects to  have  2500  this  summer,  as  he 
is  constantly  adding  to  his  flock, 
Moltzer  goes  in  for  Airedale  puppies 
and  Berkshire  pigs.  He  raises  much 
of  his  green  feed  on  his  ten  acres, 
nnd  as  for  the  rest  of  the  provender, 
well,  he  is  paying  whooping  big  prices, 
like  all  his  hen-raising  neighbors. 

Moltzer  speaks  good  English,  hat 
the  Kaiser,  and  is  going  to  become  ai 
American  citizen  as  fast  as  Uncle  Sa 
will  let  him. 


3000-Egg  Machine 

entering  the  egg  chamber  in  consid- 
erable quantities. 

Fresh  air  is  of  vital  importance^ 
Mr.  Randall  believes.    When  he  am 
gan  hatching  he  got  very  poor  rM 
suits  and  could  not  understand  '^^m 
until  one  night  his  lantern  light  we» 
out.   That  showed  him  that  tV;  Ilir 
needed  ventilation,  for  it  wa- 
lack  of  oxygen  that  extinguisln  i 
flame.     His  next  move  was  to  i  ' 
muslin-filled   frames   into   his  cc!  . 
windows  on  both  sides,  opening  the 
glass  according  to  the  way  the  mm 
was  blowing.    After  that  he  had  4f 
mere  trouble  in  getting  good  hatch^ 

He  has  found  that  moisture  ■ 
needed  if  the  cellar  is  not  naturally 
damp  or  the  floors  of  cement. 


ft 


Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  .T.  Reefer,  poultry  expert  of  3TT 
Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansaa  City,  Mo.,  ts  giy 
inir  nw.iy  free  a  new  book  which  tell* 
of  iiiiile  home  solution  that  ral»ej 
lit  of  all  chlck.s  hatched  and 
I  .. I  -  iwiite  diarrhoea  over  night.  All 
I>oultry  raisers  should  write  for  thli 
valuable  free  book. — Adv. 


Zn/COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

V    ^fOR  fif^ATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FUUPAIITICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 


I'CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 
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The  Grange 

State  Organizer  Needed 

THE  Grange  needs  a  good,  live 
State  organizer  with  the  right 
kind  of  intelligence  and  per- 
sonal magnetism  that  will  command 
the  attention  of  his  hearers.  He 
should  know  the  principles  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  Grange  from  A  to 
Z,  with  the  proper  command  of 
language  to  convince  others.  He 
should  be  paid  enough  so  he  could 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work 
J  and  have  time  enough  in  each  com- 
munity to  find  out  the  best,  the  very 
best,  people  to  put  at  the  head  of  the 
newly  organized  Grange,  for  upon 
this  depends  its  success  or  failure, 
and  to  do  this  he  must  be  a  good 
judge  of  men. 

To  be  an  bfganization  of  much 
power,  we  must  have  instead  of  about 
SO  Granges,  200  or  300,  and  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  we  should 
not  have  them  if  we  just  get  up  and 
go  after  them  in  the  right  way. 

But  right  along  with  this  increase 
of  numbers,  we  must  develop  and 
perfect  ways  and  means  for  miitually 
benefiting  each  other.  We  must 
provide  tangible  proof  that  the 
Grange  is  worth  while.  Our  Fire  In- 
surance Mutual  is  a  good  step  in  the 
right  direction.  But  we  must  do  more. 
Co-operative  buying  and  selling  are 
excellent  things  if  worked  out  in  the 
right  way.  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
have  a  State  buyer  for  the  Grange 
and  his  work  along  that  line  is  well 
worth  our  investigation. 

Another  thing — we  should  take  active 
interest  in  affairs  of  State.  Mr.  Shel- 
ley's idea  of  having  an  agent  at  Sac- 
ramento to  look  after  the  farmer's  in- 
terests during  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  is  a  good  one.  But  prob- 
ably better  yet,  the  legislators  them- 
selves should  be  a  goodly  number 
from  our  own  ranks.  That  will  be 
possible  when  we  get  those  300 
Granges  I  am  dreaming  about.  Yet  I 
contend  it  is  not  a  dream.  I  am  con- 
fident several  Granges  could  be  or- 
ganized within  a  20-mile  radius  if  we 
had  the  right  kind  of  an  organizer. 
This  does  not  mean  disparagement  of 
any  local  deputy,  but  they  are  too 
busy  and  usually  not  financially  able 
to  devote  the  proper  time  to  do  the 
thing  well.  And  things  not  done  well 
are  best  not  done  at  all.  That  is, 
especially,  in  organizing  new  Granges, 
for  every  Grange  that  becomes  dor- 
mant casts  its  shadow  on  the  whole 
organization. — Mrs.  Rose  Bryant. 


Here,  There  and  Elsewhere 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  State 
Irange  was  held  at  the  Argonaut,  San 
francisco,  April  2.  Reports  from 
die  different  departments  were  very 
favorable.  E.  T.  Pettit  reported  the 
Grange  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
»ny  showing  substantial  gain  for  the 
■t  quarter.  Here  is  a  good  oppor- 
^ty  for  patrons  to  co-operate  as 
as  benefit  themselves  financially. 
Potter  "Valley  Grange  has  recently 
^pleted  additions  to  its  Grange 
^prty  to  the  amount  of  over  $1100. 

have  a  live  Grange  and  a  live 
irer. 

fiother  live  Grange  is  the  one  at 
tile,  Siskiyou  County,  Cal.  With 
3-date  topics  and  speakers  and  an 
Isionalty  open  meeting,  they  are 
■g  much  to  educate  and  build  up 
'^community.  There  ought  to  be 
like  it. 

Jose  Grange  recently  passed  a 
lution     condemning     so  many 
ilous  amusements  while  we  are 
bged  in  such  a  serious  war.  This 
lething  we  all  ought  to  con- 


Land  Profiteers 

At  Work  in  Madera  County. 

EDITOR  Orchard  and  Farm:  I 
note  with  pleasure  that  you 
have  aligned  yourself  with  the 
interests  of  the  people  on  the  land 
question.  One  does  not  have  to  travel 
far  in  certain  portions  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  to  see  how  unmerci- 
fully the  homesecker  is  exploited  in 
his  attempt  to  get  back  to  the  land. 
In  the  past  two  years  the  writer  has 
had  some  experience  in  farming. 

Colony  promoters  in  one  district 
of  Madera  county  in  advertising  their 
land  represented  to  be  alfalfa  and 
bean  land,  but  the  prospective  farmer 
has  to  find  out  by  sad  exjerience  the 
many  difficulties  with  which  he  has  to 
contend  there.  Many  have  made  com- 
plete failures  with  beans  and  will  not 
plant  again  for  the  following  reasons: 
Bird  and  Rabbit  Pests 
First,  as  soon  as  the  beans  come 
up  there  is'  a  little  desert  bird  that  at- 
tacks them.  In  some  instances  I  h^ve 
known  them  to  take  a  twenty-acre 
tract.  Then  the  Jack  rabbit  must  have 
his  toll.  If  part  of  your  crop  reaches 
the  stage  where  it  is  safe  from  the 
rabbits  and  birds  it  has  still  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  hot  winds  which 
destroy  the  bloom.  Then  in  the  fall 
comes  the  menace  of  the  frost  and 
rain.  It  is  too  much  of  a  gamble  to 
risk  your  money  and  hard  work 
against  all  these  odds. 

In  the  alfalfa  sections  of  Southern 
California  one  irrigation  only  is  re- 
quired to  a  cutting,  in  the  Madera 
section  to  which  I  refer  it  takes  from 
two  to  three  irrigations  to  each  cut- 
ting, the  extra  labor  and  expense  tak- 
ing the  profit  off  the  crop.  As  to 
grain  only  those  have  made  a  suc- 
cess who  farm  large  tracts  of  land 
and  summer  fallow. 

Outrageous  Prices  for  Poor  Land 
The  grain  farmers  mostly  rent  their 
land,  giving  otie-fourth  as  rental,  as 
they  could  not  afford  to  buy  hog 
wallow  land  at  from  $150  to  $250  an 
acre  that  would  only  produce  every 
other  year  from  six  to  fifteen  sacks 
per  acre.  Yet  this  land,  without 
water,  they  are  selling  for  from  $150 
to  $250  with  six  per  cent  interest  on 
deferred  payments. 

In  the  past  four  years  many  have 
failed  there,  losing  all  their  lives'  hard 
earnings  and  many  more  have  under- 
taken the  impossible — to  pay  interest 
that  means  $12  per  acre  rent,  with 
taxes,  semi-annual  payments  and  still 
try  to  exist. 

The  empty  and  deserted  shacks  and 
dead  trees  are  a  silent  testimony  to 
the  many  brave  but  hopeless  struggles 
that  have  been  made  to  own  a  little 
piece  of  land  that  they  could  call 
home  in  that  section. 

Unfair  to  Farmers 

In  these  times  is  it  too  much  to 
ask  that  land  profiteering  be  out- 
lawed and  that  the  State  open  up  the 
idle  land  for  the  common  good? 
Many  of  our  citizens  w-ho  are  trying 
to  get  back  to  the  land  which  is  the 
source  of  all  wealth  and  do  their  part 
in  sustaining  the  nation  in  this  great 
world  crisis  are  rendered  useless  to 
society  and  themselves  by  sinking 
their  capital  in  unproductive  land. 

I  could  take  you  to  many  places 
that  have  been  sold  at  from  two  to 
four  times,  the  victims  all  going  away 
sadder  and  poorer,  if  not  wiser,  while 
the  land  compai.y  grows  richer  and 
more  heartless. 

RESOR  GILHOUSEN. 

Glendale,  Cal. 


While  Emerson  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  farmer,  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  simplest  gardening.  His  son, 
Charles,  said  of  him  that  when  he 
tried  to  use  a  spade  he  "dug  his  leg." 


Orchard  and  Farm  has  a  large  cir- 
culation among  the  poultrymen  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  They  look  to  it  for 
what  is  essentially  new  in  their  line, 
particularly  the  Weeks  articles  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time. 


/^Smooth  Lock  Seam  Sleeve v 

Here  is  an  exclusive  Madewell  feature  that  appeals  to  every  user  of* 
Surface  Pipe,  beamed  inside  with  perfectly  smooth  surface.  Much 
stronger  than  the  old-tashioned  lapped  and  riveted  seam  used  by  others, 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

IS  recognized  in  established  surface  pipe  districts  as  having  the  strong- 
est, smoothest,  and  most  practical  construction. 

■  Our  Loaf  Lock  Seam  is  ilie  best  seam  possible  to  make — and  in  addition  is 
caretuUy  soldered  the  entire  length  so  that  it  stays  water-tight.    Strength  and 
Smooth  Finish  are  the  big  chingb  to  consider  when  you.  invest  in  surface  pipe. 
Send  tor  Free  Booklet— wmcb  telit  just  how  Madewell  Pipe  is  coDsnacted 


Robinson  Hardware  Co. 


Box  b 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade,  you  should  easily 
find  a  buyer  by  running  an  advertisement  on  the  farmers'  Market 
Page — only  8c  per  w^ord  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by 
the  21st  of  the  month. 


SPECIAL  SET  OF  WAR  MAPS,  FREE 


Six  Pages,  28x36  Inches,  Finely  Engraved.  Color  Maps  Covering  Every 
Mile  of  Territory  Involved  in  the  Gr«at  World  War. 

Featuring  the  most  complete  detailed  maps  of  the  battle  areas,  showing 
opposite  trench  lines,  military  roads,  railroads,  fortresses,  forts,  aero- 
dromes, all  cities  and  villages,  rivers,  hills  and  canals;  a  map  of  the  U.  S. 
showing  cantonments,  camps,  officers'  training  camps  and  naval  training 
stations,  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  geographical  detail. 

WONDERFUL  SET  OF  MAPS 

This  wonderful  set  of  maps  is  a  ready  reference  for  every  member  of 
the  family.  No  modern  school  Chart  has  the  maps  and  valuable  in- 
formation contained  in  these  late  maps. 

The  boy  or  girl  in  school  today  needs  them,  and  the  mother  and  father  who  have 
finished  school  will  refer  to  them  with  keen  Interest.  They  are  valuable  to  every 
member  of  the  family  and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

YOU,  AS  A  GOOD  AMERICAN,  SHOULD  BECOME  FAMILIAR 
WITH  PUCES  AND  CONDITIONS  IN  EUROPE 

Follow  the  Armies  and  Navies,  be  able  to  read  the  newspaper  and  maira- 
zine  reports  of  the  great  war  intelligently  by  having  one  of  these  big 
charts,  consisting  of  six  pages  of  maps,  in  your  library  or  reading  room. 
Where  are  our  "Sammies"  fighting?  Do  you  know  where  Uncle  Sam  Is 
training  our  "Sammies"  to  fight  across  the  sea?  There  are  four  Naval 
Training  Stations,  32  Cantonments,  12  Aviation  Fields,  13  Officers'  Train- 
ing Camps. 

All  the  above  questions  are  answered  in  our  NEW  6-PAGE  WALL 
CHART.    These  maps  are  beautifully  engraved  in  colors.  They 
are  positively  the  finest  maM  of  the  War  Zone  offered  to  the 
public  and  contain  all  the  Towns,  Roads,  Woods,  Railroads,     y  a 


Maps  Offered  Free 


Canals,  Forts,  Fortresses,  Aerodromes,  and  are  very 
complete  in  every  detail.    The  .-"t 

postpaid   with   one  year's   sulMcrlption   to  ' 

Orchard  and  Farm  ("the  great  Western     O.  ' 

Farm  Journal")  for  7Bc,  or  with  three 

years'  subscription  at  $1.25.    Aa  the 
supply  is  limited  you  had  better    yc^^^^o^'l"^' t'^ 
mail  your  order  now.  *  ^  \ 
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For  the  Farm  Woman 

'■</^Edited  by  Ruth  Roberts '-\^ 


Knitting  for  Nerves 

IT  HAS  been  asserted  that  since 
the  war  a  new  disease  has  sprung 
into  being — knitter's  nerves  or 
something  like  that,  affecting  the 
steady  knitters  of  our  country. 

Now  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
the  case — a  few  more  women  may 
have  developed  nerves  but  some  other 
cause  must  have  been  responsible. 

Knitting  is  a  nerve  soother,  provid- 
ing a  pleasant  and  untaxing  occupa- 
tion while  doing  some  soldier  a  kind- 
ness, possibly  saving  his  life — that  is, 
if  the  knitter  is  at  work  for  her 
country. 

The  high  school  girl  that  once  sat 
idle  until  supper  was  placed  upon  the 
table,  now  busily  knits  and  turns  out 
a  pair  of  socks  in  two  or  three  after- 
noons. 

Her  younger  sister  who  hasn't  done 
any  useful  sewings  since  grandma's 
early  girlhood  now  does  the  same  old 
knitting  after  a  new  pattern. 

And  all  the  social  gatherings  of 
women,  hen  parties  they  were  called 
in  tones  of  derision,  by  those  who 
didn't  attend  them,  are  now  little 
meetings  of  mercy  where  the  mem- 
bers sew  or  knit  for  the  sick  and 
suflfering  on  and  off  the  battlefield. 

I  don't  believe  there  are  any  nerves 
that  are  not  improved  by  this  valu- 
able work.  If  there  are  any  damaged 
ones  they  do  not  live  in  my  neighbor- 
hood. 

A  pair  of  socks  will  save  a  man's 
life  when  he  comes  out  of  the  wet 
trenches  and  is  enabled  to  put  on  a 
dry  pair  and  his  being  able  to  do  this 
is  up  to  you.  Yes,  you.  Are  you  do- 
ing your  duty? 

Here  are  directions  for  knitting  a 
sleeveless  sweater  and  a  helmet.  Di- 
rections for  sweater  are  as  follows: 
The  number  of  hanks  required  depend 
on  the  thickness  of  the  wool  so  no  ex- 
act amount  can  be  named.  Cast  on 
72  stitches,  knit  2,  purl  2  for  4  inches. 
Knit  plain  until  sweater  measures  25 
inches  (work  should  be  about  18 
inches  in  width):  knit  24  stitches;  bind 
off  24  stitches  for  neck,  loose.  Knit 
24  stitches.  Knit  7  ridges  on  each 
shoulder  (or  14  rows)  cast  on  24 
stitches  (opposite  those  bound  off). 
Knit  plain  for  21  inches.  Purl  2,  knit 
2  for  4  inches.  Sew  up  sides,  leaving 
9  inches  open  for  armholes.  Make  2 
rows  single  crochet  around  neck  and 

1  row  single  crochet  around  armholes. 
The  helmet  is  made  in  two  parts 

which  are  afterwards  sewed  together. 
A  row  is  once  across  the  pin;  two 
rows  are  required  to  make  one  ridge. 
To  knit  in  pattern  means  to  knit  as 
before. 

Front  of  helmet — cast  on  48  stitches 
and  knit  back  and  forth  for  50  rows 
(25  ridges).  The  work  should  meas- 
ure 9  inches  across  and  be  6  inches  in 
depth,  when  laid  flat  without  stretch- 
ing. Next  row,  knit  2,  purl  2,  and  re- 
peat to  the  end  of  the  row. 

Repeat  this  row  over  and  over  until 
the  ribbed  portion  measures  6  inches 
in  depth.  On  the  next  row  the  open- 
ing for  the  face  is  to  be  made  as 
follows:  Knit  in  pattern  as  before  for 
12  stitches,  knit  and  bind  off  the  next 
24  stitches  and  on  the  remaining  12 
stitches  knit  in  pattern  for  12  rows, 

2  inches. 

The  stitches  before  the  opening  are 
to  be  kept  on  the  pin.  The  last  row 
will  end  at  the  opening. 

Fasten  off  the  wool  so  the  work 
will  not  rip. 

Go  back  and  fasten  wool  where  the 
binding  off  was  commenced  and  on 
the  12  stitches  there  work  12  rows,  as 
before,  keeping  the  stitches  on  which 
the  first  12  rows  have  been  worked 
on  the  pin.  Again  the  work  will  end 
at  the  opening.  Then  cast  on  24 
stitches  to  replace  those  bound  off, 
work  across  the  12  stitches  held  on 


the  pin.  Make  4  more  inches  in 
ribbing. 

Top  of  helmet — knit  2,  narrow  (by 
knitting  2  stitches  together),  knit  14, 
narrow,  knit  14,  narrow,  knit  12.  Every 
other  row  is  to  be  purled.  On  the 
third  row  knit  2,  narrow,  knit  13,  nar- 
row, knit  13,  narrow,  knit  11. 

Continue  to  work  in  this  way,  nar- 
rowing on  each  knitted  row  in  the 
three  places  with  one  stitch  less  be- 
tween narrowings  until  there  are  9 
stitches  left.  ' 

Purl  back  and  then  bind  off. 

Back  of  helmet — work  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  front,  omitting  the  face 
opening.  Sew  up  the  side  seams,  leav- 
ing the  plain  knitting  at  shoulders 
open.  Strengthen  the, face  opening 
with  a  round  of  single  crochet. 

And  just  at  present  helmets  and 
socks  are  most  needed,  but  if  this  war 
is  to  last  through  another  winter 
sweaters  will  be  needed  also  and  no 
matter  what  the  cost  in  strength,  time 
or  money,  or  how  big  the  sacrifice 
.we  will  go  on  to  victory. 

So  knit,  my  friends,  and  forget  that 
you  have  nerves  and  save  a  life  that 
might  otherwise  perish. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 


TTie  Dreeuners 

By  Theodosia  Garrison. 

THE  gypsies  passed  her  little  gate 
She  stopped  her  wheel  to  see — 
A  brown-faced  pair  who  walked 
the  road. 
Free  as  the  wind  is  free; 
And  suddenly  her  tidy  room 
A  prison  seemed  to  be. 

Her  shining  plates  against  the  walls, 

Her  sunlit,  sanded  floor. 
The  brass-bound  wedding  chest  that 
held 

Her  linen's  snowy  store, 
The    very    wheel    whose  humming 
died— 

Seemed  only  chains  she  bore. 

She   watched   the   foot-free  gypsies 
pass; 

She  never  knew  or  guessed 
The  wistful  dream  that  drew  them 
close — 
The  longing  in  each  breast 
Some  day  to  know  a  home  like  hers. 
Wherein  their  hearts  might  rest 


Diet  Hints  for  Children 

PEOPLE  are  beginning  to  realize 
more  every  day  through  the 
medium  of  magazines,  lectures 
and  physicians,  the  value  of  feeding  a 
child  the  right  thing. 

From  a  tiny  baby  to  a  child  eight 
years  of  age,  fretfulness,  paleness, 
sleeplessness  and  many  other  ails  are 
traced  to  improper  feeding.  In  fact 
all  through  life  the  diet  training  of  a 
child  will  influence  their  health  and 
happiness. 

All  that  I  have  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject I  have  gathered  from  the  best 
and  highest  authorities  in  child  feed- 
ing, and  this,  together  with  my  obser- 
vations with  my  own  child  and  those 
of  my  friends,  makes  me  very  sure 
that  you  will  make  no  mistake  and 
will  doubtless  save  yourself  many 
anxious  hours  by  fololwing  these 
hints  carefully. 

To  begin  with,  the  young  baby 
should  be  breast  fed.  Entirely  for  a 
few  months  if  possible,  and  if  not 
the  child  should  have  one  breast  feed- 
ing a  day  and  as  many  more  as  the 
mother  has  the  health  and  strength 
to  give,  to  make  up  the  required  num- 
ber of  nursings.  These  vary  accord- 
ing to  age. 

Just  one  breast  feeding  has  been 
known  to  do  away  with  intestinal 
trouble  when  combined  with  the  bot- 
tle feedings. 

Orange  juice  may  be  given  at  three 
■  months,  about  a  teaspoonful  a  day  be- 
tween feedings.  Prune  juice  at  six 
months.  But  the  juice  must  be 
strained  through  cheese  cloth  9r  a 
very  fine  sieve,  none  of  the  juice 
globules  of  the  orange  must  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  through  the  sieve. 

At  six  months  a  little  apple  sauce 
pressed  through  a  sieve  and  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cooked  cereals  are 
given  more  extensively.  The  cereals 
are  also  strained. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  details  of 
child  feeding  but  I  hoped  to  call  to 
your  attention  some  things  that  may 
have  been  overlooked. 

By  two  years  of  age  the  child  has 
formed  habits  both  in  eating  and  also 
in  choosing  of  foods,  so  be  sure  that 
the  early  training  is  right. 

A  variety  of  cereals  and  vegetables 
should  be  given,  also  cream  soups. 


Do  not  allow  the  baby  to  form  a 
distaste  for  any  food  that  is  good  for 
him. 

As  a  nation  we  eat  far  too  few  vege- 
tables and  too  much  meat,  and  if  - 
child  learns  to  like  and  to  want  ,i, 
kinds  of  vegetables,  this  desire 
follow  him  through  life  and  save 
a  trip  to  the  doctor  and  add  gre 
to  his  attractiveness  as  a  dinner  _ 

Bananas  should  never  be  given 
child  under  six  years  of  age,  as  it^ 
practicaly  impossible  to  get  them  i " 
and   unripe  they  are  very  hard 
digest  and  may  bring  on  a  ser" 
illness. 

When  weaning  a  child  from  the  ' 
tie  try  giving  the  orange  juice  asj 
substitute  for  the  six  o'clock  in 
morning  bottle,  the  breakfast  to 
low  at  seven-thirty. 

Beef  broth  and  meat  soups  are 
to  be  a  very  poor  thing  to  give  ■ 
growing  child.   They  contain  air 
no  nourishment  and  may  be  refresli 
for  an  hour  or  so  but  after  that 
stomach  again  craves  food.  On 
other  hand  the   cream  soups 
from  almost  any  vegetable  are 
nourishing  and  pleasing  to  the 
petite. 

To  make  a  good  cream  soup 
the  vegetable  and  press  through; 
sieve.    Do  not  throw  away  the  wat' 
in  which  the  vegetable  was  boil^ 
Pour  it  into  a  bowl  and  allow  it 
cool.    Then  put  two  tablespoons 
butter  and  two  of  flour  into  a  sati 
pan  and  heat.    (It  is  preferable  to  i 
low  the  butter  to  melt  then  add 
flour,  then  the  cold  vegetable  wat 
about  one  cupful),  two  tablespoonf 
of  the  strained  vegetable  and  as  m« 
milk  as  desired. 

If  the  vegetable  water  is  added  CO 
ft  will  not  cause  the  butter  and  flo 
to  form  in  lumps. 

Sweets  such  as  candy  or  cake  she 
only  be  given  at  the  end  of  a  meal. 

A  breakfast  of  mush  and  milk  is  n 
considered  enough  for  a  child  goi^ 
to  school.    An  egg  or  two  slices 
bacon  should  be  added. 

And  lastly  do  not  allow  the  cl 
to  choose  his  own  food.    He  alw(_ 
will  eat  almost  entirely  of  the  thil( 
he  likes  best  which  is  often  a  ver 
unwise  food  for  a  growing  child. 

Remember  children  do  not  outgro* 
the  parents'  mistakes  in  the  matter 
of  training.  A  child  with  a  finicky 
appetite  will  make  just  such  a  grown 
person  often  to  their  undoinp,  a 
young  man  or  woman  will  H'  ' 
you  for  allowing  their  youi 
dulgences  either  through  l.i/.nu--a. 
good  nature  or  ignorance,  when  ?aid 
indulgence  begins  or  continues  to 
show  in  indigestion  or  a  bad  com- 
plexion. 

Keeping  Flowers  Fresh 

IF  A  little  saltpetre  or  carbonate  of 
soda  be  added  to  the  water  m 
which   flowers   are   left     •     '  ic 
they  can  be  kept  comparativ- 
for  more  than  two  weeks, 
method  is  to  add  a  small  ar 
ammonium  chloride  or  camph.      >  In 
water.    The  presence  of  one  of  theM^ 
substances  stimulates  the  plant  cell* 
and  acts  in  opposition  to  germ    'ou  tji. 
Flowers  that  have  wilted  c:r 
vived  for  a  time  if  the  stem-  " 
serted  in  a  solution  of  weak  camphor 
water. 

His  Achievements 
"That   marryin^^  parson    has  o 
agricultural  habit. ' 
"What  is  that?" 

"I  notice  he  is  often  engaged  in 
moving  widows'  weeds." 

In  1913,  Europe  produced  43 
cent  of  the  world's  sugar;  since  th 
she  has  had  other  engagements. 
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STRONG  EYES 

Without  Glasses  1 

Perfect  Eve  SiKht.     Absolute  Eye  Comfort 
graattr   tTERVE  EN- 
ERSV,  body  tffleltnoy 
ud  tonfort  ky  uting 
Ito 

MATTHE6  SYSTEM 
OF    EYE  CULTURE. 

If  you  luffer  from 
ttiduke*,  eyntraln, 
Mtk  eyii,  burning 
lldl,  n«u>ea,  or  II  your 
•yu  trouble  you  In 
uy  way,  thit  wonder- 
nif  lyittm  of  eyo  eol- 
biro  will  ramedy  It.  If 
yea  wear  glatwt  you 
M*  discard  them  and 
km  luch  eye  com-  •.,>"" 
tart  ti  you  have  never 
More  enioyed. 

■ATTHES  SYSTEM — cures,  lor  It  removes  the  causa 

of  your  trouble. 
GLASSES — only    relieve,    for   glasses   are  orutches 

and  bolster  up  the  eyes. 
Results  from  MATTHES  SYSTEM  are  permanent. 
Results  from  glasses  are  temporary.  No  drugs,  op* 
srallons,  no  danger,  no  difficulties  with  this  help- 
ful system.  It  Is  easily  understood;  Inexpensive; 
spared  by 

DR.  MATTHES,  0.  D.    Write  today. 

r.-.-.z.i.:cZ  

Suite  82S  Story  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  Send  your  free  book  on  the  MAT-  | 
THES  SYSTEM,  without  oblliating  me  Id  uy* 
way.  I 


Address 


FARMERS  AND  • - 
^ANCH  OWNERS  " 

In  buying  COFFEE  your  desire  Is 
to  be  satisfied.  We  especially  rec- 
ommend our  24-cent  Coffee  to  sat- 
isfy.   Sweet  delicious  flavor. 

We  give  the  biggest  value  in 
TEAS  of  any  retail  concern  in  the 
world.  We  would  be  pUased  to 
have  you  try  any  of  the.  following: 

Uncolored  Japan   44c  lb. 

Gunpowder   45o  lb. 

Young   Hyson   50c  lb. 

Ceylon  Orange  Pekoe... 49c  lb. 

English  Breakfast   44c  lb. 

Formosa   Oolong   44c  lb. 

We  prepay  parcel  postage  anywhere 
within  the  second  zone  on  orders 
of  $1.00  or  more. 

Your  patronage  appreciated. 
400  Stores. 
Importers  Branch  Ltd. 

125  South  Broadway, 
710  South  Hill  St., 
Los  Angelesi  Calif. 


MEN— WOMEN 

PANAMA 
HATS 

■or  spring  and  summer  wear.  Here 
■  an  opportunity  for  you  to  get 
'our  new  spring  hat  at  a  very  low 
irice.  Buy  direct  from  Importer 
nd  Manufacturer  and  save  half. 
Ir'itp  today  for  illustrated  booklet. 


ff3 


I  lo  tile  I'Ut  ubove  la  a  "Four 
Crnaher  Panama  wliich  can  be 
In  any  ahape  desired,  tliiH  La  the 
f  comfortable  summer  hat  for  either 
Ir  women,  eapeciallr  In  California. 
fS.M.     Delivered  tree  by  parcel 

|m  Ballard 

Manufacturing  Hatter- 

Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Helpful  Hints 


To  warm  over  biscuits,  muffins  or 
rolls,  sprinkle  lightly  with  water,  place 
pan  containing  them  in  pan  of  hot 
water  and  heat  in  oven  for  few  min- 
utes. 

A  few  cloves  added  to  vegetable 
soup  will  give  it  a  delicious  flavor. 

In  boiling  corn  beef,  add  a  small 
onion,  a  piece  of  ginger,  a  few  cloves 
and  a  bay  leaf.  This  will  improve  the 
flavor  of  the  beef. 

Before  heating  milk  in  pan  rinse  the 
pan  with  cold  water  and  it  will  not 
scorch  so  easily. 

To  freshen  shredded  cocoanut,  soak 
in  sweet  milk  a  few  minutes  b»fore 
using. 

When  cake  is  too  brown  or  burnt 
grate  with  a  nutmeg  grater  until  it  is 
a  golden  brown. 

A  few  whole  cloves  in  the  kettle  of 
fat  gives  doughnuts  a  nice  flavor. 

In  making  fruit  cake  pour  half  the 
batter  in  the  pan  before  adding  the 
fruit,  then  the  fruit  will  not  settle  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cake. 


Meat  Turnovers 

CHOP  the  meat.    If  the  quantity 
on  hand  is  small  mix  with  it 
left  over  potato  or  rice.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper,  onion,  etc. 

Place  filling  on 'circular  pieces  of 
biscuit  dough  about  the  size  of  a 
saucer.  Fold  over  the  dough  and 
crimp  edges  together.  Bake  for  about 
'one-half  hour  in  a  hot  oven.  A  brown 
sauce  made  from  two  tablespoons  of 
flour  browned  in  two  tablespoons  of 
butter  or  other  fat,  to  which  a  cup- 
ful of  water  or  stock  apd  a  half  tea- 
sppon  of  salt  is  added,  4nay  be  served 
with  the  turnovers. 


The  Service  Flag 

DEAR  little  flag  in  the  window 
there, 
Hung  with  a  tear  and  a  wom- 
^  an's  prayer; 
Child  of  Old  Glory,  born  with  a  star — 
Oh,  whatra  wonderful  flag  you  are! 

Blue  is  your  star  in  its  field  of  white. 
Dipped  in  the  red  that  was  born  of 
fight; 

Born  of  the  blood  that  our  forbears 
shed 

To   raise   your   ttiother.   The  Flag, 
o'erhead. 

And  now  you've  come,  in  this  fren- 
zied day. 

To  speak  from  a  window — to  speak 

and  say:» 
"I  am  the  voice  of  a  soldier  son 
Gone  to  be  gone  till  the  victory's  won. 

"I  am  the  Rzg  of  The  Service,  sir; 
The  flag  of  his  mother — I  speak  for 
her 

Who  stands  by  my  window  and  waits 
and  faKrs 

But  hides  from  the  others  her  unwept 
tears. 

"I  am  the  flag  of  the  wives  who  wait 
For  the  safe  return  of  a  martial  mate, 
A  mate  gone  forth  where  the  war  god 
thrives 

To  save  from  sacrifice  other  man's 
wives. 

"I  am  the  flag  of  the  sweethearts  true; 
The  often  unthought  of — the  sisters, 
too. 

I  am  the  flag  of  a  mother's  son 
And  won't  come-  down  till  the  vic- 
tory's wonl'' 

Dear  little  flag  in  the  window  there. 
Hung,  with  a  tear  and  a  woman's 
prayer; 

Child  of  Old  Glory,  born  with  a  star— 
C^,  what  a  wonderful  flag  you  are! 

Sour  land  will  not  give  maximum 
yields.  Lime  will  correct  the  sour 
condition.  It  will  not  pay  the_  imme- 
diate returns  that  manure  will,  but 
many  soils  need  it. 


One  of  the 
many  fine 
values  in 
Durable- 
DURHAM 
Hosiery, 


"This  hosiery  gave 
extra  long  wear** 

THAT  is  what  hundreds  of  women  have  written 
us  about  Durable -Durham  Hosiery.  It  is 
what  you  will  say  when  you  have  tried  this  splendid, 
well-siade,  good-looking  hosiery.  Now  is  the  time 
to  buy  your  hosiery  with  extra  care.  For  every 
member  of  the  fzunily,  big  and  little,  select 

DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Made  Strongest  Where  the  Wear  it  Hardest 

You  know  that  ordinary  hosiery  wears  out  first 
at  heels,  toes,  knees  and  about  the  tops.  These  are 
the  points  where  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  is 
alnngly  reinforced  to  make  it  wear  resisting.  It 
wears  longer  because  it  is  specially  made  to  stand 
more  wear.  Then  the  tops  are  wide  and  elastic; 
sizes  are  correctly  marked;  legs  are  full  length;  feet, 
soles  and  toes  are  smooth,  seamless  and  even;  colors 
are  fadeless  and  steiinless. 

Attached  lo  every  pair  ol  Durable-DURHAM  Ho«iery  ii  a  DurabJe- 
DURHAM  trade-mark  Dcket.  A»k  (or  lhi»  hojiery  at  your  dealei'a  and 
look  for  ihU  label.  Price*  are  1 5c.  19c.  25c  and  35c  pair.  Write  for  a  book- 
let ^wins  all  Kylca  o(  Durable-DURHAM  Hcaiery  with  deKiipdona. 

.DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS.  Durham,  N.C 


Amazon 

A  woman'i  eood 
everyday  stocking. 
Made  from  sod,  lisle- 
finish  yarn  in  medium 
weight.  Wide  elastic 
top,  strongly  reinforced 
heels  and  toes. 

Price  15c  pair 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade,  you  should  easily 
find  a  buyer  by  running  an  advertisement  on  the  farmers'  Market 
Pager— only  3c  per  word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by 
the  23rd  of  the  month. 


)ICE  REQUIRED 
EXPENSE  TO  OPERATE 

Hygienic  and  sanitary, 
made  of  galvanized  iron 

Maintains  a  low  and  stead/ tern 
perature  inthe  wannest  climate 

Keeps  food  COOL, 
clean  and  wholesome 

Manufactured  by 

HAMMERBRAYCO 

OAKIAND  CALIFORNIA 


Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Ask  Us  for  Free  Booklet  C 
on  Cooler  Facts. 
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The  Flower  Garden 

By  Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 


Uri.  Paquette,  who  it  a  icelt-lcnoim  flortl  gbrienifm  muthority  ot  Ventura,  Cat., 
tpHtet  exclusively  for  Orchard  and  Farm.  She  viUl  reply  (o  quettloni  addretied  to  htr 
«(  1118  folli  ttreet,  Ventura,  Cml.,  if  the  inquirer  toiU  enclose  a  dump. — Editor. 


I 


Sentiment  in-  the  Garden 

HAVE  had  shipped  to  me  some 
of  the  plants  from  my  old  gar- 
den in  Nebraska.  The  plants 
are  not  doing  as  well  as  some  others 
that  were  in  the  garden  here,  but  I 
love  them  because  they  came  from 
my  old  home.  1  had  a  nice  garden 
there.  And  now  that  my  children  are 
all  grown  they  say  I  should  not  be 
so  sentimental — but  the  plants  seem 
to  bring  back  their  childhood  to  me. 
Will  my  lilacs  and  pinies  ever  do  any 
good  here?  Or  must  I  take  them 
eut?" — A  Mother. 

"A  Mother."  How  much  that  means. 
I  am  sure  you  are  a  mother  of  boys, 
and  that  you  did  have  a  nice  garden. 
You  would  work  hard  in  the  mornings 
to  get  the  work  all  done  up  neatly, 
and  to  send  your  children  off  to 
school,  and  get  the  dinner  on  for 
your  husband  and  the  hired  man,  and 
then  you  would  hurry  out  to  your  nice 
garden.  I  am  sure  there  was  a  big, 
big  lilac  bush  on  one  side  the  path, 
and  you  would  have  to  bend  your  head 
when  you  passed  it.  You  had  sods 
cut  in  big  long  slabs  from  the  blue 
grass  lot  for  walks  between  the  beds, 
and  the  beds  were  raised  and  the  soil 
held  in  place  with  the  sods. 

And  there  was  a  wonderful  bush 
of  Harrison  yellow  roses  in  one 
corner,  and  another  corner  was  filled 
with  long  graceful  branches  of  bridal 
wreath,  and  your  peonies,  or  "pinies." 
Great  thick  clumps  of  them,  weren't 
they?  And  long,  etiff  stems,  each 
topped  with  a  monstrous  red,  white  or 
pink  bloom  as  big  as  a  cabbage.  And 
your  flowering  almonds!  Could  any- 
thing on  earth  be  more  dainty  or 
fairylike? 

And  there  was  a  big  clump  of 
bleeding  hearts,  and  hidden  away  in 
one  corner  was  a  thick  mat  of  lilies 
of  the  valley;  and  didn't  you  have  the 
most  gorgeous  tiger  lilies? 

By  the  fence  next  to  the  big  road 
you  had  great,  tall  hollyhocks  that 
would  bend  and  nod  a  greeting  to  aH 
that  passed,  and  there  were  your 
cherished  blush  and  damask  roses, 
and  over  the  gateway  was  your  big 
climbing  bush  of  Baltimore  Belle. 
Along  the  pathway  you  had  a  row  of 
spice  pinks.  And  oh,  Little  Mother, 
what  comfort  and  mental  strength 
you  got  from  that  garden. 

Do  not  take  out  your  lilac  and 
"pinies."  They  grow  slowly — and 
must  be  petted  here — but  they  are  a 
bit  of  your  babies'  childhood,  and 
nothing  is  worth  having  without  some 
sentiment.  No  song,  picture,  story, 
garden  or  life  but  is  flat  and  tasteless 
without  sentiment. 


Answers  to  Questions 

"Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  plant  or 
vine — I  am  not  sure  which  it  was — in 
an  old  garden  with  a  creamy  tinted 
flower,  and  I  think  there  was  a  tinge 
of  pink  or  lavender.  Have  forgotten 
the  name  but  think  it  was  commonly 
called  the  snail  flower.  Is  there  such 
a  plant?   And  where  can  I  get  it?" 

The  phaseolus  caracalla  is  common- 
ly called  "Snail  Vine."  I  presume  that 
is  what  you  mean.  It  has  creamy 
white  flowers  with  shadings  of  laven- 
der, and  as  they  grow  older  the  flow- 
ers change  to  yellow.  It  is  a  good 
climber  and  you  may  obtaTn  plants 
from  nurserymen  in  Los  Angeles. 
Send  stamp  for  addresses. 


"Is  there  more  than  one  kind  of 
real  ivy?   If  so,  what  is  the  difference? 

The  botanical  name  of  ivy  is  hedera, 
and  there  are  three  varieties.  Helix 
chrysocarpa  is  a  three-lobed,  cut- 
leaved  ivy;  it  is  very  distinct  in  form 
from  the  common  English  ivy.  Then 
there  is  a  varigated  ivy,  similar  to  the 


English  ivy  excepting  in  color.  The 
leaves  are  prettily  varigated  with 
white  and  green;  and  then  the  com- 
mon English  ivy  with  its  thick  glossy 
leaves  and  clinging  rootlets. 


"One  of  my  friends  has  a  shrub 
she  calls  a  jasmine.  I  thought  all 
jasmines  were  vines.  Is  this  a  real 
jasmine  or  has  it  been  mis-named?" 

The  Maid  of  Orleans  is  a  jasmine. 
It  has  double  creamy  white  flowers, 
and  has  the  same  sweet  fragrance  of 
most  jasmines,  and  is  a  shrub.  It  is 
very  satisfactory  and  does  best  in  a 
partly  shaded  position. 


"Will  you  tell  us  plainly  what  is 
meant  by  annuals,  bi-eni]ials,  pre- 
enials,  etc.;  also  what  is  meant  by  so 
many  seedsmen  by  'hardy'  and  'half- 
hardy'  in  their  descriptions  of  plants?" 

An  annual  is  one  that  wUl  bloom 
this  year  if  planted  this  year.  A  bi- 
ennial is  one  that  has  to  be  planted 
this  year  to  bloom  ne»ct  year,  and 
then  dies  after  blooming.  Here  in 
California  many  bi-ennials  will  blooga 
the  first  year  if  planted  quite  early. 

Perennials  are  those  plants  that 
when  once  established  will  come  up 
and  bloom  every  year.  Snap  dragons 
are  often  classed  in  both  annuals  and 
perennials,  as  they  will  bloom  the 
first  year  after  planting  from  seed. 
And  under  favorable  conditions  will 
die  down  and  come  up  again  the  next 
year.  The  Shirley  poppy  is  an  annual 
while  the  oriental  and  California 
poppies  are  both  perennials.  Golden 
glow  is  perennial,  as  are  the  larkspur, 
canturbury  bells,  gail  lardia,  holly- 
hock and  foxglove,  while  cosmos, 
zinnia,  marigolds,  etc.  are  annuals. 

"Tender"  means  plants  that  can 
stand  no  frost  at  all.  "Half-hardy" 
means  plants  that  will  stand  just  a 
little  frost  and  "Hardy"  plants  are 
those  that  will  stand  freezing. 

You  should  keep  tender  plants  in 
the  greenhouse  or  hot  bed  until  May 
comes,  or  all  danger  of  frost  is  over. 

Half-hardy  plants  may  be  planted 
out  in  March  or  April. 


"I  am  late  getting  to  my  garden, 
but  I  want  some  flowers.  What  can 
I  plant  in  May?" 

If  you  can  get  the  bulbs  you  may 
still  plant  dahlias  and  gladolius.  You 
may  make  a  late  sowing  of  sweet  peas, 
cosmos,  coreopsis,  candytuft,  centurea, 
poppies  and  scabiosa.  And  you  may 
get  the  small  plants  of  pansies,  asters, 
snapdragons,  gail  lardias  and  cantur- 
bury bells. 

It  is  just  a  little  late  for  the  small 
plants  of  chrysanthemums,  but  if  you 
can  get  the  plants  or  divisions  they 
will  have  plenty  of  (ime  to  make  a 
good  growth.  Plant  cyclomen,  bego- 
nias and  ferns  in  the  fern  beds. 


"Every  one  tells  me  that  my  pot 
plants  need  feeding.  I  am  just  a  little 
afraid  of  the  commercial  fertilizers 
and  hate  to  use  the  plain  manure.  Will 
you  tell  me  how  to  make  and  use  the 
liquid  manure,  and  will  it  be  good 
for  my  plants?" 

Liquid  manure  is  one  of  the  best 
of  foods  for  pot  plants  or  any  plant 
where  you  do  not  want  to  use  the 
coarser  manure.  To  make  it,  simply 
take  a  barley  sack,  half  fill  with 
manure  and  hang  it  in  a  barrel,  fill 
tiie  barrel  with  water  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  use  after  24  hours.  Pour 
the  liquid  manure  around  the  plants 
just  as  you  would  water  when  water- 
ing them.  Be  careful  not  to  use  too 
much,  although  I  find  the  soil  in  pots 
will  hardly  hold  enough  to  burn  if 
used  in  the  proportion  I  have  stated. 
You  may  put  more  water  in  the 
barrel  after  using  the  first  barrelful. 


Pretty  Costumes 

Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 
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1447— Girls'  Dre«ii.  ,  „  _, 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  8Ue 

0  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

Price.  10  cents. 

2427-  244!>-LadieB'  Cofttnme. 

Blouse  2427  cut  In  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40  42  44  and  40  Inches  bust  measure.  Size 
38'  will  require  4  yards  of  30-lncb  material. 
Sltlrt  2442  cut  in  7  sizes:  22.  24,  28,  J», 
30  32  and  34  Inches  waist  measure.  Size 
24'  will  require  2%  yards  of  44-Inch  mate- 
rial.  The  skirt  measuri-s  1%  yards  at  the 
foot  TWO  separate  patterns,  10  cents 
FOR  EACH  pattern.  , 

2428 —  Ladles'  Dress.  _ 

Cut  InO  sizes:  34,  36.  38,  40,  42  and 
44  Inches  bust  measure.  Size  38  requires 
5%  yards  of  40-inch  material.  The  skirt 
measures  about  2  yards  at  its  lower  edge. 
Price,  10  cents. 


material  with  IVi  yards  of  plain  material 
for  yoke  and  sleeves.  Of  nainsook  or  lawn 
36  inches  wide  It  will  require  2V1  yards. 
The  gown  will  require  2V4  y.ards  of  24  or 
2T-lnch  material.  The  cap  %  yard  of  18- 
Inch  material.  The  sack  requlri*  %  yard 
of  27-inch  material.    Price,  10  cents. 


Catalogue  Notice. 
Send  10c  In  silver  or  stamps  for  onr 
up  to-date  sprlnic  and  summer  1017-1918 
catalogue,  containing  550  designs  of  ladles', 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dressmakinc; 
also  some  points  for  the  needle.  Ilhistrat- 
Ing  thirty  of  the  various  simple  stitches, 
all  valuable  bints  to  tbe  borne  dressmaksr. 


2437 — Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  5  sizes:  6,  8,  10.  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  3Vi  yards  of  44-lnch  mate- 
rial.   Price,  10  cents. 

2432— A  Ih-etty  NegUgee.   

Cut  In  4  sizes:  Small,  32-34  :  Medlam, 
36-38  :  Large,  40-42  :  and  Extra  Larce.  44- 
46  inches  Dust  measure.  A  medium  alze 
will  require  O^i  yards  of  30  Inch  material. 
Price,  10  cents. 

2430— Olrls'  Dress.       ^   „  ^ 

Cut  In  5  sizes:  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
Size  8  requires  4  yards  of  27-lnch  material. 
Price,  10  cents. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

H«raw1tb  rind  c«nu  for  whlcb  Mod  BS 

the  rolloiring  pia«nu: 

Pattern   No  Blss  


Ptttem   No..!.  Siss  

Pttten   No  Was  

Be  sure  to  five  numbor  and  olao.  Bend  or ' 
for  pattcmi  to  OBCHARD  AND  FARM.  > 
•miner"  Building.  Elennth  ud  Brosdwu.  I 
Angeles.  B«  lure  to  ilgn  jour  full  oiaie  i 
tddreae  below. 


2197— Boys'  Suit.  ■ 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  2.  3,  4  and  0  years.  MM 
4  will  require  3Vi  yards  of  30-lnch  mate- 
rial.   Price,  10  cents. 


2446 — I>adles'  Apron.   „       ^_  ^_ 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  Small,  32  .34  ;  Medium, 
36-38;  Large,  40-42.  and  Extra  I^arge,  44- 
46  Inches  bust  measure.  Size  Medium  re- 
quires 4  <I4  yards  of  36-lnch  material.  Price, 
10  cents. 


2186— Infanta'  Set. 

Cut  in  one  slie:  For  the  dress  of  Bonn- 
cing  it  will  require  1%  yards  of  36-lncb 


Knit  Two  Socks  at  Once  i» 

THE  art  of  knitting  two  socks  tt^ 
once — one  inside  the  other— h«*^ 
recently   been    introduced  intft* 
this  country  from  Europe  and  is  ex*' 
citing  much  interest  among  Rcrl  Cross 
wijikers,    says    Popular  Mi 
Two,  instead  of  one,  balls  of  >  ■ 
required,  but  the  regular  number  ol 
needles  is  used,  stitches  being  tak« 
with   each   thread   alternately.  The 
outer  sock  is  made  wrong  side  odt^ 
white  the  inner  one  is  knit  in 
regular  way. 
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System  on  Ranch 

(Contlnoed  from  Pare  7) 

thing  in  stock  from  the  foundations 
to  roof,  shingling  and  at  pric€s  that 
no  one  can  afford  to  overlook  at  the 
present  time. 

This  stock  in  trade  is  taken  from 
houses  which  are  being  torn  down  to 
make  way  for  larger  and  more  mod- 
ern structures,  and  one  is  able  to 
purchase  fixtures,  and  material  of  ex- 
cellent quality  at  very  low  prices. 
Hardwood  floors,  for  instance,  may 
be  purchased  at  a  much  lower  price 
that  the  original  buyer  paid,  which 
would  probably  mean  a  saving  of  half 
on  the  prices  of  today. 

All  the  fixtures  necessary  for 
plumbing  and  heating  are  on  display 
by  these  firms  and  quite  often  the 
visitor  finds  these  articles  of  a  qual- 
ity that  would  be  far  beyond  his 
means  to  purchase  if  the  goods  were 
being  sold  as  new.  Doors  and  cas- 
ings, windows,  beautifully  carved 
mantels  of  marble  and  wood,  are  a 
few  of_  the  things  which  can  be  ob- 
tained in  this  way. 

A  Deceptive  Farm  Income 

FARMERS  often  fool  themselves 
as  to  their  actual  net  incomes. 
They  have  been  finding  this  out 
of  late  while  making  up  their  income 
tax  returns.  One  San  Joaquin  Valley 
rancher  who  never  had  kept  close  ac- 
counts before,  but  who  thought  he 
was  doing  a  good  business  on  his 
ranch,  though  wondering  where  his 
mftney  all  went  to,  discovered  that  his 
ejfpenditures  in  1917  were  over  $160 
greater  than  his  net  cash  receipts  that 
year. 

The  farmer  mentioned  had  a  labor 
income,  or  net  for  his  own  labor,  of 
$3363.32,  which  is  several  times  the 
average  before  the  war.  This  is  after 
all  farm  expenses  and  $495.89  repres- 
enting S  p^r  cent  interest  on  owned 
capital  were  counted  out.  The  $495.89, 
being  interest  on  capital  owned  free 
of  debt,  was  not  actually  expended. 
The  net  farm  income  was  therefore 
the  labor  income  of  $33(53.32,  plus 
$495.89,  the  sum  earned  by  , the  farm- 
er's capital,  or  $3859.21.  Stifch  an  in- 
come, without  any  further  analysis, 
would  seem  to  place  the  farmer  in  a 
very  onnlent  position.  An  analysis  of 
the  $3859.21  net  farm  income  men- 
tioned showed  the  following: 

Net  cash  from  farm  business,  J2426.71. 

Spent  net  cash: 

Living  %  818.63 

Notes  J   1672.50 

(2491.13 

^.u^.•^    100.00 

$2691.13 

N'et  capital  Increase.  $1433.50. 

Distribution  of  Increase: 

Inc.  feed   $1255.00 

nnnrt   :   100.00 

-tnck  Inc   78.50 

$1433.50 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures 
that  only  $2425.71  of  the  $3859.21  was 
available  cash.  This  cash  was  used 
for  the  family  living,  to  pay  on  a  mort- 
R.Tge,  and  to  buv  a  Liberty  bond.  The 
total  of  these  three  expenditures  was 
$2591.13  or  $165,42  greater  than  the 
net  cash  returns  from  that  year's 
business,  which  means  the  farmer 
drew  on  his  last  year's  savings  to 
that  extent. 

The  increase  of  $1433.50  in  capital 
was  almost  altogether  the  increase  in 
feed  on  hand,  and  this  increase  was 
l.irKely  due  to  increased  prices  as  the 
inrrease  in  quantity  was  small.  The 
$1255  part  of  the  total  income,  or 
aUntit  one-third  of  it  was  of  necessity 
reinvested  or  carried  over  to  handle 
iWestock  on  the  place.  The  $1255 
part  of  the  income  is  therefore  neces- 
sirity  invested  in  a  holding  that  has 
r*ater  security  than  the  strength 
future  market,  and  could,  in  the 
'itff  year,  become  an  equal  loss 
farmer  did  exceptionally  well 


last  year  for  his  size  of  business. 
Farmers  in  many  sections  had  a  very 
prosperous  year.  Even  with  fair 
prosperity,  however,  it  is  seen  from 
the  above  figures  that  the  farming 
business  that  is  being  built  up  and 
enlarged  calls^  for  heavy  reinvestments 
that  do  not  leave  available  for  per- 
sonal expenditure  such  a  sum  as  an 
outsider   might  expect. 


To  Make  Fruit  Salads 

THE  avocado  has  several  delight- 
ful possibilities  as  a  salad.  With 
pimiertos  to  give  zest  to  the 
somewhat  flavorless  fruit,  and  a 
French  dressing,  made  with  lemon  or 
sour  orange  juice  instead  of  vinegar. 
It  is  very  good.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  our  own  American  pears, 
fresh  or  canned,  with  oranges  or 
grapefruit  to  give  an  acid,  masked 
with  the  inevitable  mayonnaise,  and 
served  with  cheese  and  biscuits,  is  also 
good.  Yet  this  ranks  high  among 
American  fruit  salads,  although  the 
basis  is  too  sweet  and  too  rich. 

A  fruit  salad  should  always  be 
simple  in  composition,  sub-acid  in 
flavor,  and  made  of  fruits  compatible 
with  the  distirfttive  dressing  of  oil 
and  acid.  Not  all  fruits  are  this.  For 
example,  the  pineapple,  the  banana, 
the  pear,, the  peach,  >and  most  plumsi 
are  too  heavy  and  sweet,  while  the 
honey.-dew  and  Casaba  melons,  like 
our  own  cantaloupes,  are  too  delicate 
in  flavor  to  bear  any  addition.  A 
really  good  example  of  fruit  salad  is  a 
grapefruit,  \»ith  sour  oranges,  on 
hearts  of  lettuce,  with  a  French  dress- 
ing preferably,  though  the  mayonnaise 
is  admissible  if  cheese  is  not  served 
with  the  dish.  No  cheese,  not  even 
little  cream  cheeses,'  should  be  served 
with  a  mayonnaise  dressing. 
,  As  to  the  addition  of  dried  and 
candied  fruits  and  other  so-called 
"goodies"  to  the  American  fruit  salad, 
the  "fastidious  eater  will  have  none 
of  these,  and  the  more  elaborate  the 
combination  becomes  with  cheese  and 
nuts,  the^ore  impertinent  it  is.  Salads 
of  lettuce  or  watercress  or  raw  cab- 
bage, on  the  other  hand,  are  delicious 
when  chopped,  roasted  an^  salted 
nuts  are  scattered  through  them.  But 
these  salads  ■  should  be  served  as  a 
separate  course. 

Finally,  the  salad  is  the  ingenue  of 
the  menu  card.  Whether  it  be  of 
herbs  or  fruits,  at  present  the  Amer- 
ican fruit  salad  has  the  faults  of  youth. 


"To  Prevent  Tomato  Blight  . 

ONE  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  controlling  tomato  blight  is 
the  use  of  other  crops  in  rota- 
tion with  tomajoes.  As  the  parasite 
is  unable  to  live  on  other  crops,  it 
is  obliged  to  exist  saprophytically ; 
that  is,  living  on  dead  or  decaying 
organic  matter,  in  competition  with 
other  fungi.  This  does  not  entirely 
eliminate  it.  but  greatly  reduces  it  in 
quantity.  To  prevent  its  accumula- 
tion, tomatoes  should  not  be  grown 
on  the  same  land  oftener  than  once 
in  four  or  five  years. 

The  breeding  of  blight-resistant  va- 
rieties is  the  most  hopeful  means  of 
controlling  this  disease.  Some  pre- 
liminary tests  of  resistance  are  now 
being  made  with  a  view  of  develop- 
ing a  resistant  variety,  but  every 
grower  should  also  make  selections 
for  himself.  Select  from  a  badlv  in- 
fested part  of  the  field  onlv  the  plants 
that  are  free  from  the  disease,,  and 
plant  the  seed  of  each  selection  in  a 
separate  row  or  plat.  Determine  the 
relative  merits  of  the  selections  from 
the  average  disease  resistance  and 
yield  and  ouality  of  fruit  of  their 
progeny.  Do  n,ot  mix  selections  nor 
save  seed  from  anv  but  the  one  that 
transmits  the  most  desirable  qualities 
to  its  progenv  When  this  is  found 
multiply  it  and  use  it  as  seed  for  the 
field  crop. 


$1  WORTH  DAHLIAS  25c 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

We  are  the  largest  Dahlia  growers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  have  orig- 
inated many  new  varieties  that  are 
now  recognized  all  over  the  United 
States.  We  grow  some  700  varieties 
of  the  world's  best  varieties.  Our  soil 
and  climate  produce  bulbs  of  the  very 
best  quality.  Because  you  may  not  be 
acquainted  with  these  facts 

We  are  now  practically  giving 
away  thousands  of  high  grade 
dahlias 

just  to  introduce  them  to  all  lovers  of 
these  grand  flowers.  That  is  why  we 
make  the  following  genuine  offer  of 

4  Dahlias  for  25c 

Postpaid 

To  be  our  selection  of  25c  varieties,  chosen  from  those  described  in  our  catalog 
as  follows:  1  Peony  Dahlia,  1  Cactus  Dahlia,  I  Show  Dahlia,  1  Decorative  Dahlia. 
No  two  of  the  same  color  In  one  collection  and  all  good  healthy  bulbs  with  good 
eyes.  We  will  mail  these  4  bulbs,  worth  $1.00,  for  25c  postpaid.  Here  is  a  splen- 
did chance  to  test  out  the  four  main  classes  of  Dahlias  and  the  quality  of  the 
kinds  we  are  sending  out  will  surprise  you  when  you  see  them  bloom. 

We  make  this  offer  because  we  believe  the  best  way  we  can  advertise  is  to 

LET  THE  DAHLIA  TALK  ^'"^  p's*  "*^'°g  °f 

*      *  4  11-1  l^i-kllLili^    1  /-VL.IV  seeds,  dahlias  and  perennials. 

GILL  BROS.  SEED  CO..  Portland,  Oregon 


FRENCHGLOSS 

Is  a  Finishing  Article  for  Home  Use 

It  is  used  either  with  Starch  or  by  itself  for  Soft  Fin- 
ish Garments. 

Its  use  gives  all  garments  a  smooth,  pliable,  lustrous 
wearing  finish,  that  will  keep  fresh  and  clean  from  1-3 
to  hi  longer  than  garments  laundered  without  it. 
It  can  be  used  on  silk,  woolen  and  cotton  garments.  ■ 
Every  article  of  wear  benefits  from  its  use. 

Try  it  on  stockings,  undergarments,  ribbons,  men's  shirts,  waists,  laces, 
collars,  chiffons — in  fact,  any  cloth  garment  is  benefited  by  its  use. 

FRENCHGLOSS,  Carnation  odor,  placed  in  closet  or  trunk  keeps  moths 
away. 

You  will  find  your  ironing  much  easier  and  more  satisfactory  in  every 
way  when  using  FRENCHGLOSS.  * 

When  used  for  starched  garments  you  can  save  %  of  the  amount  of  starch 
ordinarily  used,  besides  having  better  looking  clothes. 

You  will  also  find  that  when  garments  have  once  been  laundered  with 
FRENCHGLOSS  they  wash  much  easier.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
FRENCHGLOSS  keeps  dirt  from  working  into  the  garment. 

FRENCHGLOSS  prevents  garments  from  mildewing.  This  also  prolongs 
the  life  of  the  garment. 

If  you  boil  your  clothes,  try  dropping  a  couple  of  FRENCHGLOSS  tablets 
in  the  boiler.    It  will  surprise  you  the  good  it  does. 

FRENCHGLOSS  is  sold  on  a  money-back  offer;  if  not  pleased  with  results 
your  grocer  will  return  your  money.  Price,  10  cents  for  a  package  large 
enough  for  six  large  family  washings.   By  mail,  if  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it. 

FRENCHGLOSS  CO. 


1157  E.  12th  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade,  you  should  easily 
find  a  buyer  by  running  an  advertisement  on  the  farmers'  Market 
Page — only  3c  per  word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by 
the  23rd  ef  the  month. 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  23d  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.    Address  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE 

Beam  Farmmers 
Lan<l§  That  Can 
Meam  Success  in  Dry  Years 

Here's  your  chanw  to  share  in  the  enormoui 
profits  that  aro  colni!  to  be  made  on  CaUfotnli  landa 
that   can   bf   Irrijated   this  year. 

VTE  FURNISH  THE  LAND  and  give  you  a  chance 
to  pay  for  It  from  your  crops.  Many  of  our  farraera 
the  past  season  hare  harrested  crops  of  potatoes, 
beans  and  barley  that  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
land  they  are  jronm  on  this  year.  Call  and  let  us 
show  you  how  our  land  wll'  Pay  'or  Itself  In  a 
short  time,  althouuh  you  have  10  yeara.  Good  school, 
cheap  water,  good  town.  Write  or  call  today.  724 
Title  Insurance  Bldg..  Los  Angelea.  

EL,  DORADO  COUNTY  RANCH— 640  acres, 
all  under  fence;  100  acres  summer  fallow, 
seeded  to  grain,  looking  fine:  300  acres  un- 
der cultivation:  5  acres  orchard;  2  sets  of 
buildings,  houses  8  rooms  each:  barns  ana 
outbuildings:  all  farming  machinery,  self- 
binder,  mowers,  plows,  harrows,  wagons, 
blacksmith  shop  and  tools,  4  work  horses.  10 
head  of  cattle:  6  good  wells;  county  road 
runs  through  place.  A  bargain,  $30  per  acre; 
terms  on  part;  may  consider  small  place  In 
trade;  no  lease.  Deal  direct  with  owner. 
Address  Bot  810,  Orchard  and  Farm,  Exam- 
iner Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

BIOHT-ACRB  SANVINA  RANCH  for  sale, 
near  Sebastopol,  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
from  Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa  electric 
R.  R.  shipping  station;  4  acres  In  full  bear- 
ing blackberries,  3  acres  loganberries.  800 
full  bearing  assorted  fruit  trees.  6 -room 
house,  good  water,  barn,  6  chicken  houses, 
chickens,  cow.  2  horses.  2  wagons:  all  In 
good  condition;  \'ery  reasonable.  For  par- 
ticulars write  owner,  F,  J.  Bulla,  Sebeistopol, 
R.  3,  Box  149^  

DO  TOU  WANT  TO  SELL,  TRADE  OR  BUT 
a  farm,  ranch,  raw  land,  city  or  business 
property,  automobiles  factory,  pstent.  stock, 
bonds,  mining  property,  etc.?  If  you  have 
something  to  sell  In  any  State,  write.  Inclos- 
ing 10  cents  for  our  big  magailne  ef  Invest- 
ments, exchanges  and  buyers  and  our  special 
proposition.  Send  full  description  and  low- 
est i>Mce  of  your  property.  Address  the 
World's  Mirror,  Beaumont.  Texas. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
Specialists.  Estal^lshed  1903.  We  are 
now  booking  orders  for  May  and  June  de- 
livery of  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs 
from  our  bred-to-Iav  stock.  We  still  have  a 
few  10-weeks-old  pullets  to  sell.  Our  prices 
are  right.    W.  C.  Smith.  Prop..  Corning,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — A  fine  flve-acre  eight-year  Val- 
encia orange  grove,  In  Orange  county  frost- 
less  belt  Deep  soil,  pined  for  water  and  good 
crop.  Six-room  bungalow,  all  conveniences, 
and  garage.  A  dandy  Income  home  which 
can  be  bought  right.  O.  W.  HYDE.  Ana- 
helm.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — A  fine  ranch,  897  acres,  on  the 
State  Highway  to  Yosemlte  and  the  Hetch 
Hetchv  Railway.  For  more  Important  In- 
formation address  A.  J.  Smith,  Groveland, 
Tuolumne  County,  California. 

BUY.  SELL  OR  TRADE  farms,  citv  prop- 
erty snd  merchandise  stocks.  Give  full 
particulars  and  tell  me  what  you  have  and 
what  vou  want.  D,  J.  Forbes,  153 V4  Grand 
Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

FOR  SAT,E — Stork  ranch.  Northern  Califor- 
nia. 320  acres:  169  in  cultivation.  290 
tillable:  open  ranee.  Six-room  house.  large 
barn,  furniture,  stock  and  tools  Included. 
S.  E.  Hummel.  Tecnor.  Cal. 

STOCK  RANCH  FOR  SALE — Sixty  acres  al- 
falfa, ninety  pasture  and  grain  land:  good 
buildings,  rtttch.  w»ter  well.  l"ts  shade.  Fine 
house  in  Lob  Angeles  for  exchange.  Geo.  R. 
Wilson,  Fresno.  Cal.   

31S-ACRE  FOOTHILL  RANCH  FOR  SALE 
for  the  mortgage.  IS. 750:  terms  If  de- 
sired 2'(4  mlU>s  out  from  Murrleta.  River- 
side ro'intv.  Cal.  Write  O.  K.  DEPART- 
MENT STORE,  McKittrIck,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — My   11050  enuity  in   20  acres 
dairv  land  tract  for  |3nh;  will  take  good 
cow  Or  Ford  In  good  con-iltion  as  part  pay- 
ment. A.  F.  Rice,  Chowchllla.  Cal. 

40     ACRES    In     Mendocino    Countv;  new 
buildings,  creek  and  springs;  sandv  loam, 
level,  nesr  school"  and  towns;  $2,600  cash. 
H.  Koenlg.  Fort  Bragg,  Cal.  

WE    ARE    AGEVTS    for   the    heat  land  In 
South   San   .Tonciuin   Irrigation  District  on 
the  easiest  of  terms.  Address  RIpon  Nursery 
Co..  RIpon,  Cal. 


BARGAINS — Bargains,    fanifs.  unimproved 
lands  and  exchnngos.    Senn  for  free  maga- 
zine.    Western   Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

GOOD  HOG  OR  DAIRY  RANCH — 200  acres: 
70  acres  alfalfa  land:  good  buildings,  run- 
ning  water;    near   town.     Mi    Funk,  Etna 
Mills.  Cal^  

OWNER  OF  3R0-A,  mountain  ranch  desires 
tenant  on  shares;  stock  and  enulpment  on 
plac«.    F.  B.  Plant,  Boulder  Creek.  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE 


NO  PAYMENT  DOWN. 

FARMERS  ARE  MAKING  GOOD  IN  THE 
"PROJECT  OF  NO  REGRETS."  AT  OR- 
LAND.  CAL;  WATER  FURNISHED  BY 
UNCLE  SAM:  WE  SUPPLY  THE  LAND 
AND  ASK  NO  PAYMENT  UNTIL  YOU  CAN 
MAKE  SAME  FROM  CROPS:  NO  BETTER 
SOIL  FOR  ALFALFA.  ALMONDS,  OLIVES. 
ORANGES.  LEMONS,  ETC.  WRITE  US 
FOR  U  B.  GOVERNMENT  REPORT  AND 
BOOKLET,  "ORLAN'O  FARMS." 

F.   D.   RT'RR  CO.. 
219  MONTGOMERY  ST., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FOR      BALE — Very     large     stock  ranch 
fothersL   prune  orchards      alfalfa  land, 
Fred  W.  Wlllson.  Phone  963.  Gilroy.  Cal. 

TEN    ACRES   FOR  SALE — 6    miles  from 
Portervillo.  Cal.     This  Is  fine  olive  land. 
Address  A.  O.  Haslehurt,  Bakersfleld,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE— Sale  or  Exchange 


ALFALFA  RANCH— 30  acres,  located  silt 
section,  Madera  County,  best  part  San 
.Toaouln  vaIlev:^about  20  acres  In  alfalfa, 
balance  fine  for  beans,  corn,  trees  or  vines: 
3    wells,    pumping   plant,    unllmHed  water; 

2  houses,  large  bam;  M   mile  frorn  school, 

3  mll^s  from  state  highway.  My  equity 
$2  500;  will  sell  It  for  $2,000,  balance  very 
easy  terms:  or  will  trade  for  smsller  prop- 
erty. J.  W.  Weeks.  RosevlHe.  Cal.,  Box  277. 


FOR  SALE— OR  EXCHANGE— CHOICE 
paying  almond  orchard  near  electric  rail- 
way, between  Marysvlllo  and  Live  Oak;  22 
acres  hearing  trees  18  grain.  Will  grow  al- 
falfa or  orchard:  $16,000:  terms.  Might  ac- 
cept Orange  countv  or  grain  ranch  In  ex- 
change. E.  W.  HAUCK,  Fullerton.  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 


EXCHANGE — Iwinroved  farm  In  New  York. 

near  Cornell  University;  100  acres,  good 
large  house.  3  harps,  soring  and  brook  water. 
Price  $4000.  Will  exchange  for  California 
and  give  or  take.  Has  government  loan  of 
$1600,  W.  O.  Foote,  670  Madison  St.,  Wat- 
aonvllle.  Cal. 


60  ACRES — Unimproved:  on  Gulf  Coast: 
citrus,  fruit  and  pecan  belt;  running 
water:  mild  winters  Desire  to  exchange 
for  unimproved  In  citrus  section  of  Califor- 
nia. Send  trades.  Oscar  Elder,  Oakdaie, 
Perry  County,  Ind.  

WE   EXCHANGE  Real   Estate— Johnson  A 
Temple,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


20-ACRE  FRT'TT  FARM  at  a  bareain:  p(tu- 
Rted  1  mile  from  TTlclaTi.  frontliKC  on  State 
hlirhway:  (rood  house,  excellent  barn  and 
tank;  4  acres  full  bearing  Bartlett  pears:  4 
acres  full  bearlnjr  prunes;  balance  planted 
to  barley,  tomatoes  snd  corn;  all  level;  ex- 
rellent  sofl;  prire  $7500:  terms  to  suit.  Ad- 
dresa  P.  H.  Andersen,  owner.  AlbloT^.  Cal. 

40  ACRES  OP  FHTTTT  OR  AT.FAT.FA  LAND 
— 6  mMes  from  Hanford.  on  coimtv  bto-b- 
wav.  House,  barn  and  fenced:  wnter  rl^bt: 
1  mile  from  gpod  school;  price  $1700;  $5509 
down,  bnlnnce  lone  time.  low  Interest,  or 
win  exrhanee  /or  2ft  acres  Improved,  nenr 
ro«d  town.  C.  E.  Greeley.  R.  D.  A.,  Box  170, 
Hanford.  Cal. 


FARMS  WANTED 


IN  TCVBTtY  COMMTTNTTT  there  Is  someone 
I  that  wants  to  chance.  "Write  me  the  de- 
srrlntlon,  price  and  mortraee  of  what  vou 
have  to  exrhanpre  for  a  rraln.  stock  or  da'rv 
'•anch  In  Glen  County.  F.  J.  Austin,  WIl- 
lowR.  CaT.  

WANTETV-SMAT.T.  RANCH  or  cItv  pron- 
ertv:  pav  for  same  with  160  Oreeon  land: 
snitnhl**  whe«t  and  other  crops:  price  14.000; 
mortiracre  tlOOO.  Frank  EJ.  Jones,  1015  7th 
fit..   Ran  DlegQ.  Cal.  

WANTEr> — To  hear  from   owner    of  groort 
ranch    for   sale.     State    cash    price,  full 
description.    P.  F.  Puwh.  Minwpanoilw.  Minn. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  farm  or 
Ti«lmnrovp*i  land  for  sale.    O.  K.  Hawley. 
<BaldwIn.  Wisconsin. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  GROVES 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  GROVE. 


For  sale — 20  acres  4-year-old  Eureka 
lemons  and  10  acres  B-year-old  oranges 
and  lemons.  Lota  of  water.  Nothing 
finer  In  Lob  Angeles  county.  Will  be  a 
big  crop  this  season.  Must  sell.  No 
agents.    No  exchanges. 


Address  C,  W.  MOUNT. 
622  HIgglns  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FAIR  MEM,  YOU  MUST  PAY  INCOME  TAX 

Be  prepared  to  maet  Government  InapectOTs.  My  Farmers'  Account  Book  will  meet 
your  demand.  Large  268-page  book,  good  for  20  years.  Diiect  to  you  for  $3.00.  Order 
today.    Address  L.  L.  SYPHERS,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


Eastman  Kodak 
Given  Free 

Takes  pictures  2Mx3^4, 
Sell  80  envelopes  fast  sell- 
ing  American   Flag  stick- 
ers at  10  cents  each.  Cam- 

 .       era  sent  when  $3  received 

is  returned  to  me.  Take  back  all  unsold 
goods.  Send  no  mmey.  Write  today  to  The 
Boys  &  Girls  Friend,  Box  661,  San  Bemar- 

dlno,  Cal.   

HOROSCOPES  scientifically  written.  Your 
marriage,   best   business,   probable  health 
shown.     Write  for  terms,   giving  time  of 
wriltng.    Robt  B.  Hill,  2188  Sutter  St,  San 

Francisco,  

NEW  AND  SIMPLE  PROCESS  FOR  THE 
CRYSTALIZING  OF  ALL  FRT'lTS.  IN- 
STRT'CTIONS.  CORRESPONDENCE  SO- 
LICITED. MRS.  H.  B.  MONTEITH,  «1S 
COLLEGE  AVE.,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAU 
SUPERIOR  TAMALES— Save  wheat  for  our 
soldlera.  Eat  enehlJados,  tortillas.  Su- 
perior Tamales,  73  Card  Alley,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Cal.   

1  WILL  DELIVER  a  ■mall  box  of  Ifemons 
for  $1.00,  containing  i  dozen;  prepaid  to 

any  part  of  the  U.  8.  Ernest  VInce.  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.   

AGENTS,  SALESMEN— Wanted 

WANTED — SALESMEN  FOR  BIO  SALES 
and  big  business^  men  with  sufficient 
capital  ana  business  ability  to  swing  the  ex- 
clusive agency  of  an  entire  county.  We 
control  the  sale  for  the  United  States  of  the 
onlv  coal  oil  gas  burner  that  does  not  form 
carbon  or  soot,  fits  any  cook  atove  or  heater, 
produces  a  perfect  fuel  for  any  purpose  at 

2  cents  sn  hour.  Write  to  GAENZLE  A  Mc- 
KIM.  226  Mercantile  place,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

WANTED— SOLICITOR  FOR  COUNTRY 
WORK.  NEEDS  MOTORCYCLE  OR 
SMALL  AUTO.  GOOD  SALARY  AND  COM- 
MISSION TO  THE  RIGHT  PARTY.  A 
CARD  WILL  BRING  Ft:LL  DETAILS,  AD- 
DRESS  ORCHARD    AND    FARM,  ETXAMI- 

NER  BLDG.  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.  

BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS.  Work  out  in  the 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  and  make  good 
wages.  An  opening  for  the  right  party  with 
small  auto  or  motorcycle.  Address  Orchard 
and   Farm,   Examiner  Bldg..   Los  Angeles, 

Cal.  

WANTED — Agents  to  represent  the  NuBone 
Corset  Company.  Write  for  plan  and  style 
book.    Not  sold  In  stores.    222  West  Ninth 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

GOVERNMENT  LAND 

NEW  opening  April  29,  800,000  acres  moist 
Agricultural  Oregon  Rsllroad  land,  ad- 
joining California.  Get  County  Maps,  Jack- 
son, Josephine,  Douglas  and  Curry,  $2.80 
each,  and  get  land  held  fifty  years  by  rail- 
road, adiolning  Impreve^  land.  Worth 
$16,000  per  160. 

California  County  sectional  maps,  show- 
ing Government  land.  $2.60,  any  county, 
Joseph  Clark.  Sacramento. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN— Real  Estate 

ANY  AMOUNT  ON  COUNTRY  PROPBKTY. 

Bank  rates.  Write  for  particulars.  W« 
specialize  on  large  country  loans. 

REALTY  MORTGAGE  CO., 
W.   B.   Palmer,  Pres.. 
918  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Ban  Francisco. 

LIBERAL  LOANS  and  fair  rates  on  good 
conntry  property,  any  amount,  small, 
medium  or  large  fnone  Is  too  large).  Write 
exact  location,  amount  and  full  particulars 
to  Geo.  W.  Austin,  1638  Broadway,  Oakland, 
Cal.  

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENT  BOOK  SENT  FTIEE  telling  how 
we  protect  and  help  market  your  Inven- 
tion. Also  bulletins  listing  hundreds  Inven- 
tions wanted.  Send  sketches  for  free 
opinion.  Lancaster  *  Allwine,  447  Ouray 
Bldg..  WashlngtoTX.  D.  C.  

PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured  through 
us-  established  fifty  years.    Send  for  free 
booklet  on  "Patents."    Pacific  Coast  Patent 
Agency,  Inc.,  Stockton,  Calllfprnla. 

ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 

GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cash;  as- 
saying, SOc.     Pioneer  Assaying  Company, 
636  Market  St.  opposite  Palace  Hotel,  Ban 
Francisco,  Cal. 


WANTED — CANNED  IfBATS,  VEGETA- 
bles,  FRUITS,  JAMS,  etc.  Bubralt  sam- 
ples, quantity  and  best  pricea  Can  use  at  / 
once  following:  Canned  tomatoes  and  pla  ' 
raspberries  and  fruits,  every  kind:  walnuts, 
peanuts,  buskwheat.  beans  every  kind;  i^'e, 
rice  and  flour  and  all  grains.  Submit  what 
you  have,  with  stamp  for  return  answer. 
On^E  US  FACTS  ONLY.  Hrnest  R.  Fair  Co., 
Buyers'  Agents:  offices  617  and  619  Orant 
Bldg,,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Established  1906; 
references  exchanged. 

EVERYBODY  should  read  The  Great  Bx- 
change  story;  mall  order,  real  estate.  In- 
vestment and  general  Information  weekly; 
contains  20  to  40  pages  of  opportunities;  of- 
fers, plans,  secrets,  bargains,  cash  buyers, 
etc.  that  will  put  you  on  the  road  to  mora 
money  making.  Your  name  printed  In  our 
opportunity  directory  and  a  special  2  months' 
subscription  for  25c.  Ad  rates  1o  per  word 
for  four  Insertions.  Thousands  ef  "live 
wires"  to  read  your  ad.  Address  The 
World's  Mirror.  Beaumont.  Texaa. 

$S    A    DAY    GATHERING  EVERGREENS, 

roots  and  herbs.  10c  brings  book  and  war  ] 
prices.  Particulars  free.  Botanical.  60  New  | 
Haven.  Conn. 

ALL  KINDS  second-hand   harness.   Suggy,  ] 
$10;  cart.  $4;  good  conditon.     D.  Hurton.^ 
Mission  and  8th  sts. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS  — FOR  SALE 

WHY   ALLOW  NCXIOUS  WEEDS 
AND   GRASS   TO  GROW? 


KIL-WEED 

.  will  Eradkate  Them 

Conserve  the  Plant  Fnnd  They  Uite  $ 

One  Gallon  Trial  Order  $2.50  t 

kil-Weed  Company  : 


Sacramenito,  Calif. 


i>o  You' Iron 
Today?  KSi 

ooolt  ITm  the  Imperii 
neir  -  heatini  Iron. 
MakM    \u    own  fu. 
(tonprited    fmn  k«ro- 
ftene.  The  cheapeit  and 
h^Bt   Imn   miidt  Oola 
"Lite  A  Pules  Co  .  Lamp 
Dept.,  1216  to  1220  r.  tut  it. 
Lo«  Anfrelcfl,  Cal.  Damonitra- 
tlon  room.  246  8.  Spring  St. 


TRACTOR  AT  A  BARGAIN— We  have  an  8» 
h,  p,  BEST  ROUND  WHEEL  TRACTOR, 
In  perfect  condition,  for  which  we  have  no 
work.  Cost  $4260;  will  SELL  FOR  $ISSO 
CASH,  Not  a  caterpillar  track  layer,  CITY 
STREET  IMPROVEMENT  CO.,  17th  and 
Hsrrison  sts.,  San  Francisco.  Also  Rollers, 
Derricks.  Pumps,  etc. 

A.  LEVIN,  successor  to  Kelly  Machinerr 
Co.  All  kinds  and  sizes  of  Pipe.  Engines, 
Boilers,  Pullsys,  Shafting,  etc.  Good  no- 
ond-hand  Wire  Rope,  Manila  Rop«  and 
Barb  Wire,  624  Mission  Road,  iMt  An- 
geies. 

THOROUGHBKEJD  dogs,  cats,  singing  can- 
aries for  sale.  Prize  dogt  snd  cats  at 
stud  Prices  reasonable  Sanitsrr  Boardlnc 
Kennels,  4028  Grove  st.  Piedmont  7*01, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

YOUR  26-WORD  ADVERTISEMENT  Insert- 
ed In  live  country  weekly  that  reaches  the 
farmers,  ten  weeks  for  98e.  Extra  words,  Ic 
per  Issue.  Mc  per  word  theresfter.  S«&ra 
Advertising  Service,  gold  Hill.  Oreyon. 

SPECIAL     PRICES     ON  SECOND-HAND 
stoves,  machinery,  tools,  chain,  tanks:  plp« 
cut  shaped  to  order:  plumbing  supplies,  tmf-i 
nlture.   NOAH'S  ARK.  609  East  First,  Lokr 
Angeles.   ' 

ALL  KINDS  second  hand  barnesK  Buggy, 
$10-  cart,  $6;  bulldog.  $15.  Thoroughbred. 
D.  Harton,  Mission  and  8th  sU.,  Ban  Fran- 
olsco.   ^^^^ 

SPLIT  REDWOOD  POSTS  v 
Any  size,  any  Quantity.  Write  for  prIcaSL 
W,   E.   Whitmore,  Cloverdals.  Cal.   

MISCELLANEOUS— Wanted 

OLD  FALSE  TEETH  WANTED.    Th*  older 
the  better.    We  pay  up  t»   $30  per  set 
Cash  sent  by  return  mall.    Mall  ,»o  O  Ran- 
dolph, Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisro 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE— Continued 


POULTRY 


EGG  SALE ! 


Baby  and  old  HATCHING  EGGS.  Thou- 
sands every  week.  Utility  or  prize  Legr- 
liorns,  Anconas,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  Ducks,  Geese,  Tur- 
keys from  200-290  egg  strains.  Surprisingly 
low.  Ikying  pullets.  hens,  reasonable. 
MALES  HALF  PRICE.  Many  custamers 
making  money.  One  cleared  $617  on  110 
hens,  another  $59  on  10  last  year. 

W.  BEESON, 

143  North  Chester  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS— 
JIABY  l.UCKS— 
BABY  (,UKSK— 
BAUr   TUHKEYS—  f 
All  popular  varieties. 

*;ur  chicks  ere  supplied 
by  (yperlenced  hfttcliers 
and'  reliable  breeders.  A  dependable  supply  of  the 
very  be.st.     We  ship  everywhere. 

.Specialists  In  hlKh-clnss  poultry,  plKcons,  bantams, 
duclu,  geese,  turkeys,  Guineas,  pheasants,  peafowl, 
rabbits,  does,  cats,  Guinea  pigs,  canaries,  parrots 
atid  pets  of  all  kinds.  Our  facilities  and  experience 
enable  us  to  supply  most  any  requirement.  Corre- 
spondence Invited. 

We  buy.  sell  and  exchanKe. 
EVERYTHING   IN  HAIB,   FUR  AND   FEA  rHEBS. 
FANCIKRS-  EXCHANGE, 
G40  South  Main  St. 

WE     ARB     OFFERING    SEVERAL     BAR-  i 

GAINS  IN  POULTRY  PUBLICATIONS 
WITH  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM.  AS  AN  EXAMPLE 
—ONE  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE 
CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  IN- 
C:LUDINQ  YOUR  RENEWAL  TO  OR- 
CHARD AND  FARM,  FOR  ONLY  76c. 
.\OTE  THE  LARGE  AD  ON  ANOTHER 
I'AGE.  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  EXAMI- 
.\ER  BLDG.,  L03  ANGELES,  CAL. 


POULTRY 


VODDEN'S 
PLYMOUTH 


Winners  at  Califor- 
nia's leading  shows 
and  wonderful  layers. 
If  It's  Barred  Rocks 
you  want,  get  In 
touch  with  me  right 
away.  I  have  bred 
them  exclusively  for 
twenty  years.  Yes,  we 
are  booking  orders 
for  hatching  eggs, 
which  win  start  you 
right.     Catalog  free. 

Vodden's  Rockery. 
Los   Gatos,  Cal. 


Bllack  Leghorns 

New  breed  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.     Very  fine 
line  of  strong  egg  pro- 
ducers.   Line-bred,  very 
vigoroMs,  mature  early; 
Jline  winter     layers.  Catalog 
and   mating   hst   free.  Hatch- 
ing eggs,  $2  tor  15,  $8  for  100. 
Prices   on   trios   and   pens  '  on 
request.      Pine    Grove  Ranch, 
Route  1,  Redondo  Beach,  Cal. 


FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD — 
Baby  chicks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns,  settings,  100,  1000  hatched 
right  In  our  $60,000  brick  and  concrete 
hatchery  from  our  quality  heavy  layers; 
reasonable  prices;  stock  hatching  eggs.  Peb- 
bleslde  Poultry  i'arra,  Sunnyvale.  California, 


FOR  SALE — We  guarantee  full  count  of 
live  chicks  that  will  please  you.  We  hatch 
from  heavy  layers  selected  by  the  Hogan 
system.  Thoroughbred  White  Leghorns  ex- 
clusively. Reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
price  list  and  book  your  order  early.  White 
Leghorn  Hatchery  Co.,  Pomona,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS— Not  too  late 
to  order  now  for  March  and  April  hatches, 
but  don't  delay.  For  best  utility  stock,  the 
kind  noted  for  their  superior  egg-laying 
qualities,  from  Carl  Stange,  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery,  1408  Silver  ave.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  all  pullets,  day  old. 

Demand  never  so  great  as  this  year  owing 
to  high  cost  of  feed.  Raise  only  producers. 
The  greatest  hatchery  on  earth.  Estab- 
lished 1912.  Eureka  Hatchery,  a406  South 
Vermont,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


AMERICA'S  FINEST  BREED,  THE 
Single  Comb  White  Minorca;  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks.  Madison  Square  Oar- 
den  stock.  LEECH  POULTRY  YARDS,  1170 
West  37th  place,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  NORTHWEST  POULTRY  JOURNAL 
AND  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  BOTH  FOR 
ONE  YEAR,  ONLY  $L00.  YOU  SAVE  2Sc 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  EXAMINER 
BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WALKER'S  WHITE  WONDERS— Winners 
wherever  shown.  Clean  sweep  State  Fair, 
State  show  past  season.  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  $3  setting.  Claude 
Walker,  Coalinga,  California. 

CERES  JUBILEE  HATCHERY  and  poultry 
yards.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks 
from  our  yards  of  1800  breeders;  choice 
cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale.  Address  H.  L. 
Brown.  Ceres,  Cal. 


LUMBER  BARGAINS,  especially  for  poultry 
house  construction,  siding,  ceiling  and 
flooring  in  short  lengths.  Thin  pine  and 
redwood  as  low  as  $16  M.  Woodhead  Lum- 
bi.r  Co.,  6800  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BABY  CHIX — From  2-year-oId  stock — An- 
conas.  R.  I.  Reds,  $16  per  100;  White  Leg- 
horns, $12  per  100.  Eggs  for  hatching.  A. 
B.  Chamberlln,  Box  189,  Route  2.  San  Jose. 
Cal. 


•EASTMAN'S  Bred -to -Lay"  Hoganized, 
V  ,'^?r1"^^""'  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
.\  1  RIL  CHICKS.  Eggs.  Falrmead  Poultry 
1  .T.rm,  Fairmead,  Cal. 

HABY  CHICKS.    White  Leghorn  and  R.  I. 

Reds.  Hatches  every  week.  Any  quantity. 
Only  first-class  chicks  sent.  Write  for  prices. 
E.  W.  Ohien,  Campbell,  Cal. 


BI4;e  RIBBON  White  Wyandottes,  cock- 
erelB.  pullets,  eggs  for  hatching.    R.  W. 
MawetskI,  Route  B,  Box  241,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


WE  are  specialists  in  the  production  of  high- 
grade  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks. 
Thoroughbred  heavy  laying  strains  of  Amer- 
ica's choicest  Leghorns  fill  our  breeding  pens 
and  my  personal  attention  Is  given  to  all  de- 
tails, assuring  eacli  customer  -of  highest 
qualify  stock.  Our  catalog  is  free.  It  fully 
describes  the  stock,  eggs  and  chicks,  con- 
taining photos  showing  the  ideal  conditions 
and  methods  used  to  make  our  Baby  Chicks 
worth  having.  A  postal  mailed  today  will 
bring  It  to  you.  The  Vlneburg  Hatcherr; 
F.  C.  Rhode,  Prop.,  Vlneburg,  C!»I. 


FOB.  SALE— 300,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
chicks  during  April,  May  and  June;  heav- 
iest laying  Hoganized  stock  only.  Broilers 
in  ten  weeks;  pullets  lay  at  five  months.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  of  all  chicks  to  des- 
tination; you  pay  only  for  chicks  received  in 
good  condition.  Shipped  safely  anywhere 
west  of  the  Rockies.  Price,  $10  per  100;  $95 
per  1000.  No  money  In  advance;  pay  on  de- 
livery. Finest  hatchery  In  the  world.  Estab- 
lished over  twenty  years.  Must  Hatch  In- 
cubator Co.,  406  Seventh  st.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


SPRING  CHICKS— We  are  booking  orders 
now.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns;  only  selected 
and  fully  matured  stock  that  is  bred  to  lay 
used  in  the  breeding  pens,  which  assures 
strong  and  vigorous  chicks;  $12.60  per  100; 
$110  per  1000.  H.  A.  Schiotthauer,  Exeter, 
Cal.,  Route  A. 

GAPE  CURE  AND  WHITE  DIARRHOEA 
CURE — National  Gape  Cure  Company 
manufactures  and  sells  nothing  but  Gape 
Cure  and  White  Diarrhoea  Cure.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. 26  cents  each.  Liberal  terms  to 
agents.  Send  for  literature.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Hardin,  Mgr.,  Brandenburg,  Ky. 


BABY  CHICKS— All  good,  strong  young- 
sters. Hatches  every  week;  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas.  Also  hatching 
eggs.  Write  for  circular.  J.  H.  Stubbe, 
Campbell  Poultry  Ranch,  Campbell,  Cal. 

WHITE  CREISTED  BLACK  POLISH  and 
Golden  Laced  Polish  exclusively.  Home 
of  quality  and  beauty.  Write  me  your 
wants  for  the  show  room  and  breeding  pen. 
Eggs,  $2.00  for  16;  $3.50  for  30.  Mark 
Cutts,  Dundee,  Minn. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  bred  from 
all  first  prize  winners  for  past  six  years. 
Eggs,  $3,  15  eggs.  Exhibition  cockerel, 
bred  pen  headed  by  $00  cockerel.  A.  D. 
Easton,  Beilvlew  Poultry  Ranch,  1164  Bell- 
view  ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $3  each;  chix 
from  thoroughbred  White  Leghorns; 
White  Rocks  also;  a  cross  between  these 
breeds  for  winter  layers  and  early  broilers. 
"Quacklesa"  White  Muscovy  ducklings. 
White  Star  Hatchery,  Kerman,  Cal. 


HATCHING  EGGS  AND  CHICKS— Bred  for 
15  years  for  heavy  laying  and  standard 
requirements.  Trapnested  and  Hoganized — 
McFarlane  strain.  Eggs,  $1.60  per  setting; 
$6  per  100;  chicks,  $12  per  100.  A.  Worel, 
R.  D.  3,  Napa,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  from  good  laying  strain  of 
Hoganized  stock  Brown  and  White  Leg- 
horns.    Prices  right.     Rose  Hill  Hatchery, 
Turlock,  Cal. 


RHODE   ISLAND   REDS,    rose    and  single 
comb;  breeding  stock;  hatching  eggs  from 
trap-nested  heavy-laying  prize  slock.  Wm. 
Larm,  3915  39th  Ave.,  Upper  Frultvale,  Cal. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— Silver  and  Golden 
Camplnes   from   heavy    layers,    $2.00  per 
setting;    Golden    Antlers,    $1.00.      M.  Yehl, 
Route  1,-Box  lie,  Livermore,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK— 'CHICKEN'S  from  Shell  to 
Market,"  on  application  to  Coul^iton  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


POULTRY 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  R.  I.  EOOS,  $1.50  setting.    Hewitt  & 
Hewitt,  Dixon,  Cal. 


4.nconas,  $16  per  100; 
Barred  Rocks,  $17.50; 
Black  Minorcas,  $17.50; 
3rown  Leghorns,  $14; 
.3uff  Leghorns,  $15; 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  $16; 
White  Minorcas,  $19; 
White  Orplngtoiis  No. 
I,  $30;  Quality  White 
Leghorns,  $12. 

Order  direct  from 
these  prices. 


Do  E.  DOKE 


743  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CHIX — Buff,    Brown    and   White  I-eghorns 
(Barron      Strain),      Anconas,  Minorcas, 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Orpingtons  and  Silver 
Camplnes.    Enoch  Crews.  Seabrlght,  Cal. 

DUCKS 


200  EGG  STRAIN  Pure  White  Indian  Run- 
ner Ducks.  I  am  now  taking  orders  for 
eggs  for  hatching  for  immediate  delivery. 
No  baby  ducka  or  old  stock  for  sale.  Prices 
$2  per  12  eggs;  $3.50  per  25  eggs;  $6.50  per 
60  eggs.    F.  W.  McCauley,  El  Portal,  Cal. 

DUCK     EGGS     FOR    HATCHING,  from 
White    Muscovy,    White    Indian  Runners 
and  Black  Muscovies,  10  cents  each. 

H.  P.  BOTH. 
Route  1,  Box  238.  Oakland,  Cal. 


PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS,  settings  $1.50.  Mrs.  W. 
E.  Court  Lathrop,  Route  1,  Cal. 


TURKEYS 

FOR   SALE — Mammoth   Bronze   Gobbler,  6 
laying  turkeys,  2  years  old.     Mrs.  Chas. 
Tupper,  1120  East  5Sth,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WHITE   HOLLAND   TURKEY  YgGS,  $3.00 
per  dozen.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  A.  W. 
Wilson,   1289   E.   Grand  Ave.,  Pomona. 


BIRDS,  DOGS,  PETS 


-BIRDLAND- 


The  long-expected  birds  from  Australia 
have  arrived  in  fine  shape.  In  this  ship- 
ment we  received  the  wonderful  Lady 
Goulds,  Diamond,  Gold  and  other  pretty 
finches.  We  can  right  now  show  the  best 
selection  of  song  and  aviary  birds  of  all 
kinds;  also  ornamental  land  and  water  fowl, 
monkeys,  etc.  Chameleons  and  small  turtles 
are  also  here  and  we  have  some  good  gold 
and  fancy  tlsh,  globes,  cages,  food  remedies 
and  all  other  accessories. 

 TALKING  PARROTS  

Some  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  best  grades  to 
select  from;  every  bird  guaranteed. 

 DOGS  

Our  dog  department  at  216  Mercantile 
place  offers  a  nice  lot  of  puppies  of  differ- 
ent breeds;  also  a  full  line  of  kennel  sup- 
plies and  all  the  standard  foods  and  rem- 
edies. 

Illustrated  catalogue  free  to  those  inter- 
ested. 

Li  M.  GRIDER. 
1301  Central  ave.  and  216  Mercantile  place, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SUftSET  Glow  Collie  Kennels  pups  for  sale. 
U.  R.  Sears,  Creswell,  Ore. 


POULTRY  REMEDIES 


DORAN'S  GAPE  REMEDY — Guaranteed  to 
cure  or  money  back,  26o  postpaid.  Liter- 
ature free.   Agents  wanted.   Box  117,  Bran- 
denburg, Ky. 


GUARANTEED  SEEDS 


GUARANTEE  GARDEN  GOOD  THINGS — 
For  that  "War  Garden"  of  yours.  Some- 
thing "Different,"  yet  intensely  practical. 
GIANT  MARROW  CABBAGE  double  yields 
Kales,  both  richer  and  hardier,  trunk  solid 
"MARROW,"  not  total  waste,  like  Kale's; 
richest  egg,  rabbit,  dairy,  table  "greens" 
grown;  (see  full  description  December  Is- 
sue) ;  only  GUARANTEED,  PEDIGREED 
seed  supply  (limited) — some  plants  ten  feet 
high,  yard  long  leaves,  half  as  wide;  500 
such  seeds,  26c;  five  packets,.  $1;  13-acre 
supply,  $2;  photos,  suggestions,  FREE. 
"GOLDEN  POTLATCH"  or  "Full  Dinner" 
(bush)  Pea;  sweetest,  tenderest,  greenest; 
"Canning"  UNNECESSARY;  well-soaked 
RIPE  SEEDS,  properly  cooked.  Just  as 
good;  only  Coast  supply  (limited).  Packets, 
10c;  dozen,  $1.  (Detailed  description  page 
21,  March  Issue).  NORTHERN  FROST-RE- 
SISTING BEANS.  Give  astonishing  crops 
further  south.  "EARLY-RIPE  STRINGLBSS 
BUSH  WAX"— perfect  "Canner,"  richest 
flavored  "Drys."  "F  AVA,"  gigantic,  frost- 
proof, best  soli  cnrlcher  (bushf.  "SCAR- 
LET RUNNERS,"  immature  pods  give 
EARLIEST  "STRINGS."  Packets,  10c,  all 
three.  25c.  "PURPLE  PERFiiiCTION"  PO- 
TATO—  (see  detailed  description  page  37, 
April  issue)  —  demands  CONTINUOUS 
GROWTH,  assuring  two  prolific  crops  year- 
ly for  Callfornlans;  frost-proof  salad  spe- 
cialty. Avoids  "holdover"'  worries;  sample, 
10c,  pound,  35c;  ten-pound  lota,  $2.50. 
EVERYTHING  PREPAID  by  E.  E.  MAR- 
TIN, Guaranteeing  Seedsman,  B-4,  Ban- 
gor, Washington.  NEVER  RISK  UNGUAR- 
ANTEED SEEDS.  FELLOW  FARMERS. 


RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 


"SCIENTIFIC    FUR  FARMING." 

A  profitable,  spare-time  business, 
good  for  $1500  per  year  and  more. 

RAISE  STOCK  FOR  US— We 
buy  all  you  raise.  We  pay  you 
the  highest  market  prices  and 
Ifurnlsh  perfect  breeding  stock.  GO 
UNTO  BUSINESS  FOR  YOUR- 
JSELF.  Our  booklet  and  details 
Imalled  for  10  cents. 

DEPT.  X. 
LOS  ANGELES  FUR  FARM. 
C.  E.  Sherman        J.  M.  Sherman 
2669  N.  Griffin  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Callfornlti. 

CALDWELL'S  RELIABLE  RABBIT  REM- 
EDIES, sold  under  a  guarantee  to  CURE 
or  money  refunded,  Caldwell's  Snuffle  Rem- 
edy, 75c;  Caldwell's  Ear  Canker  Remedy, 
35c;  Caldwell's  Slobber  Remedy,  36c;  Cald- 
well's Rabbit  Tonic,  65c.  Free  list  of  other 
remedies  and  supplies.  Caldwell's  Rabbit 
Farm,  2526  San  Fernando  Blvd.,  Los  An- 
geles. 

LET  A  SUCCESSFUL  MAN  TELL  YOU 
HOW.  "The  Twentieth  Century  Rabbit 
Guide,"  by  E.  A.  Samuelson,  a  rabbit  breeder 
for  12  years,  most  certainly  does  supply 
the  practical  points  you  need.  Good  Illustra- 
tions. SATISFIES.  Price  50c.  Free  circular. 
Sanford  s  Rabbit  Farm,  3732  Mldvale,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

INCREASE  RABBIT  PROFITS  by  raising 
furbearing  stock.  Five  species  from  War- 
ren of  Originator.  Twelve-page  Illustrated, 
descriptive  and  greatly  reduced  price  list 
for  stamp.  This  ad.  will  not  appear  again. 
Trouslot,  Furbearing  Rabbit  Broker,  Wal- 
nut Creek,  Cal. 

SELL  US  YOUR  NEW  ZEALAND  RABBITS 
— We  are  in  the  market  at  all  times  for 
healthy,  utility  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  weigh- 
ing 5  pounds  or  more,  and  pay  as  high  as 
$5  each  for  them.  Send  for  buying  price 
list.  Gllmore  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.  

PIGEONS — BUY     BIG     BIRDS.  Homers, 
Carneaux,  White  Kings;  15  to  20  lbs.  squab 
a  year  per  pair.     E.  U.  Julian,  1506  O  St., 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

CARNEAUX  PIGEONS— Buy  a  few  pair  of 
breeders   that   produce   more   fat  squabs 
than  the  average.    Investigate  now.  River- 
side Squabry,  Riverside,  Cal. 

ARMSTRONG'S     NEW     ZEALAND  RED 
RABBITS — Some  grand  young  stock  ready 
for   May   and  June   delivery;   priced  right. 
Armstrong's   Rabbit   Y'ards,   Petaluma,  Cal. 

RABBITS — Choice  young  New  Zealand  red 
does   for  sale.     R.   C.   Specht,   R.   R.  A., 
Sonoma,  Cal. 

MONEY  IN  RABBITS.  Raise  rabbits  for  Mm. 

Will  pay  $6  per  pair.  Send  stamp  for 
reply.    H.  E.  Gibson  Co.,  Arcadia,  Cal. 


AUGUSTA  STONE,  M.  D., 
Physician  and  Surgeon, 
534  SECURITY  BLDG., 
Cor.  6th  and  Spring  sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Phones — Main  6396,  Wllshlre  891. 
Can   accc^mmodate   a  few   patients  in  her 
private  home. 
Office  hours,  10  to  6,  except  Saturdays, 
and  Sundays  by  appointment  only. 

CONSTIPATION  cured  without  drugs;  new 
book,  price  5c.    Liberty  Company,  Station 
D,  Box  4007,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

CHIROPRACTIC  COLLEGES 

BE  A  CHIROPRACTIC  DOCTOR— 7000  now 
practicing;  new  method  of  curing  and 
preventing  diseases.  Catalogue  free.  /  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Gale,  President,  Los  Angeles,  Col- 
lege of  Chiropractic,  931  South  Hill  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LAW  SCHOOLS 

STUDY  LAW  AT  HOME— Leading  two-year 
law  school,  announces  a  special  home 
study  course  by  mail.  Reasonable  tuition. 
Terms.  Free  text  books.  For  Information. 
Los  Angeles  School  of  Law,  Merchants' 
Trust  Building,  Los  Angeles. 


PARCEL  POST 


CO-OPERATION    (NOT    OPERATED  FOR 
PROFIT)    reduces   living   expenses.  Par- 
ticulars   and    catalog    from  Co-Operative 
League,  Commercial  St.,  San  Francisco. 


COLLECTION  AC«:NCIES 


KNOX — Spreckels     Bldg.,     San  Francisco. 

Debts  collected  everywhere;  no  charge  un- 
less successful. 

No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or 
trade,  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer  by 
running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farm- 
ers' Market  Page — only  3c  per  word  per 
issue.  All  ads  must  be  In  our  office  by 
the  23rd  of  the  month. 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 


Auto  Starters  and  Geuerators. 

Relay  Cuioits  aad  MagnetoSo 

We  repair  any  style  or  maKe.  Fully 
equipped  machine  sliop  to  repair  or  cwn- 
struct  anything  mechanical  or  electrical. 
Just  send  It  to 

M,  C,  BAKER  &  SON,  Inc. 

686  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

IDEAL  HOIST  FOR  UNLOADING  HAY, 
driving  fence  posts,  stretching  tences, 
erecting  buildings,  and  numerous  other  pur- 
poses aj'ound  the  farm.  Inexpensive,  great 
labor  saver.  Send  for  pamphlet.  U.  S.  IKON 
WOKKS,  SaATTLB,  WASH. 

FOR  SALE — We  have  several  slightly  used 
two-row  corn  and  bean  planters.  Greatly 
reduced  price.  Write  Quick  for  price  and 
circular.  ARNOTT  &  CO.,  112  S.  Los  An- 
geles St.,  Los  Angeles. 

U.  S.  LAND  CLEARING  OUTFITS;  pulls 
your  stumps,  piles  them  for  burning,  levels 
the  land.  Can  also  be  used  for  many  other 
purposes  around  the  farm.  Send  for  booltlet. 
U.  S,  Iron  Works,  Seattle,  Wash. 

!\^E  buy  and  sell  machlpery  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding motors,  generators,  pumps,  trac- 
tors, other  farm  equipment;  write  for  prices. 
M.  C.  Baker  &  Son,  686  Mission,  San  Fran. 


FOR  SALE — Bull  tractors  on  time  payments. 

Will  exchange  for  good  dairy  cows.  P.  J. 
Welsel  &  Co.,  Anaheim,  Cal. 


AUTO  TIRES 


YOUR  FORD  WILL  USE  HALF  COAL  OIL 
OR  ALL  DISTILLATE  if  you  use  our  1918 
carburetor;  34  miles  per  gallon  guaranteed. 
One-third  more  power.  Use  cheapest  gaso- 
line or  one-half  kerosene.  Quickly  starts 
cold  motor  even  at  zero  and  moves  right  off 
with  full  power.  No  spitting  or  popping. 
Slow  speed  on  high.  Fits  exactly.  Attach 
it  yourself;  30  off  list  where  no  agent 
Big  profits  selling  our  goods  We  fit  all 
motors.  Write  for  30-day  trial  offer  and 
money-back  guarantee  The  Air-Friction 
Carburetor  Company,  326  Madison  St.,  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


AUTO  ACCESSORIES,  SUPPLIES 


PERKECTOR  for  FORD  MOTOR  oiling  sys- 
tem. New  invention.  Saves  %  to  ^  the 
oil,  less  carbon.  Less  spark  plug  trouble. 
Motor  runs  smoother.  Installed  In  a  few 
minutes  without  raising  hood.  No  changes 
whatever  In  motor  or  any  adjustments.  Fifty 
cents,  postpaid.  Inducements  to  accessory 
dealers  and  garages.  Perfector  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  412  West  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

FORDS  CAN  BURN  HALF  COAL  OIL,  ALL 
DISTILLATE,  or  Cheapest  Gasoline,  using 
our  1918  Carburetor;  34  miles  per  gallon 
guaranteed.  Easy  starting.  Great  power  In- 
crease. Attach  It  yourself.  Big  profit  sell- 
ing for  us.  30  days'  trial.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Styles  to  fit  any  automobile. 
Air- Friction  Carburetor  Company,  325  Madi- 
son St..  Dayton,  Ohio. 


AUTO  TRAILERS 


2   and  4-wheeled 

'OWRECKl 

1450  Central  Ave..  Los  Angeles. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 


IMPLEMENTS    AND    RANCH  SUPPLIES, 
SAMPLES  and  slightly  used.   Four  floors. 
Large  stock.     Liberal  credit    Save  50  per 
cent  on  some.    No  branches. 

ARNOTT  &  COMPANY,  INC., 
The  Yellow  Front.    Established  1892. 
112-118   South   Los   Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ENGINES 


SEVERAL  NEW   AND    SLIGHTLY  USED 
ENGINES.    ARNOTT  &  CO.,  Implements, 
112  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or 
trade,  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer  by 
running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farm- 
ers' Market  Page — only  3c  per  word  per 
issue.  All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by 
the  23rd  of  the  month. 


NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


100,000  SOUR  ORANGE  SEED,  bed  trees, 
60,000  sweet.  Choice  new  stock;  trees 
Uneu  out  next  spring,  sure  to  hit  a  high 
market.  Better  plant  at  least  a  few  thou- 
sand. East  Colorado  at.  and  Berkeley  ave., 
Pasadena,  cal.    Sioutbland  Nurseries.  


CLOSING  OUT — 15,000  choice  orange  and 
lemon  trees  for  sale.  Marsh  seedless 
grapefruit,  Kureka  lemons,  Washington  na- 
vels and  V'aleucias.  Two-year-old  buds,  30 
cents  each,  or  lu  hundred  lots,  25  cents. 
F.  A.  Anderson,  Klsinore,  CaL  

BEST  CITRUS  TREES  grown  from  the  best 
buds,  from  the  best  t)earing  trees  in  the 
famous  East  Whittier  district.  Thousands 
for  1»18  planting.  K.  R.  Morris,  K.  F.  D.  1, 
W  liittier,  Ual,  

SWEET  POTATO  PL.ANTS — New  varieties 
sweet  potato  plants;  Nancy  Hall,  Porto 
Rico.  Early  Triumph,  $7.50  per  thousand, 
$I,uu  per  hundred.  April  and  May  delivery. 
J.  BRAS  WELL,  Lindsay,  Cat  

PLANT  RHUBARB  NOW — 12  planU  furnish 
all  sauce  and  pies  for  big  family  free;  8 
plants,  $1;  one  acre  has  produced  $1100  first 
year,  A.  M.  Jones,  1258  Cahuenga  Btreet, 
iloUywooU,  Cal.  

RHUBARB — J1127  from  one  acre,     A  crop 
every  month  of  the  year.    Write  to  me  and 
I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  do  as  well. 
J.  M.  Stone,  LodI,  Cal.    Route  4. 


FIELD  SEEDS,  GARDEN  STOCK 


ALFALFA    PLANTERS,    set    this    booklet,  . 

"Important  Facts  About  Alfalla  Seed;  the 
Prospective  Allatfa  Growers  biiould  Know." 
iteau  It  betore  purchasing  your  alialfa  seed, 
it  will  save  you  money  and  insure  you  better 
seed.  we  handle  all  varieties  of  aUalta 
seed  and  can  supply  you  with  seed  best 
suited  to  your  conditons.  Write  today  tor 
free  booklet,  samples  and  prices,  describing 
your  soil  and  moisture  conditions.  Bom- 
berger  Seed  Co.,  JJesk  F,  Modesto,  Cal.  f 


ALFALFA  SEED — We  have  been,  growing 
and  distributing  this  seed  for  forty  years. 
We  maKe  iV  a  specialty,  both  retail  and 
wholesale.  Tell  us  the  nature  of  your  soil 
and  we  will  do  the  rest.  Write  for  samples, 
prices,  etc.  V,  A  Peterson  Alfalfa  Seed  Co., 
Aruuckle,_Cal.  Make  our_seed  your  seed. 

SEED  GRAIN,  THKESHI.N'G  Machine  and 
Harvester  Screenings  Wanted — Cash  paid 
fur  large  or  small  quantities.  Mall  samples 
on  which  we  will  quote.  Mercantile  & 
Warehouse  Co.,  Fifth  and  Poplar  Sts.,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  bred  red  dwarf  mllo  maize 
fur  seed ;  yields  3  tons  per  acre.  Price, 
50  lbs.  and  over,  5c  per  lb.;  ton  lots  on  ap- 
plication. Chas,  1.  Long,  Route  1,  Orland, 
Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Chester  Whites 


THE  BILLIKEN  BRAND  OF  CHESTER 
WHITES.  The  I'JlB  output  of  swine  will 
be  very  small.  There  never  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  the  swine  industry  when  the 
future  outlook  was  as  encouraging  as  it  is 
at  present.  Get  into  the  business  and  get  in 
rigtit.  Get  started  with  this  mellow,  easy 
leeding  type.  1  am  offering  for  Immediate 
delivery  a  few  young  sows  bred  to  fariow  in 
May,  their  second  litters;  some  nice  spring 
giits  bred  to  farrow  in  June.  Fall  pigs — botn 
sexes.  Write  for  booklet  and  prices.  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  Sacramento  County,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Poland  Chinas 


MAKE  BIO  MONEY.  You  can,  even  at 
present  price  of  grain,  if  you  have  our 
famous  Whltten  Ranch  Poland-Chlnaa — the 
mammoth,  prolific,  fast-growing,  easy-feed- 
ing kind.  Special  sale  of  weaned  pigs,  many 
sired  by  our  great  IIOOO  Jumbo  Model. 
Prices  reasonable;  satisfaction  guaranteed; 
everything  immune.  Send  for  free  illus- 
trated booklet,  'Hogs  for  Profit."  Packed 
with  valuable  information;  tells  how  to  be- 
come successful.  Ranch  in  Tulare  County, 
but  address  owner,  R.  H.  Whltten,  619C 
Marsh-Stroni;  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  


REGISTERED    Poland-China  swine,  wean- 
ling pigs  of  both  sexes.   J.  H.  Cook,  Para- 
dlse.  Cat.  


HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and.  gilts.    Uewltt  &  Hewitt, 
Dixon,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jerseys 


DUROC-JERSEY      HOGS     of  guaranteed 
breeding.  Pigs,  US  up;  sired  by  State  Fair 
prize  winner.   H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 

LIVESTOCK— Guernseys 


FOR      SALE — Registered      Guernsey  bull 
calves.    Prices  and  terms  very  reasonable. 
Elmdale  Guernsey  Farm,  P.  J.  Welsel,  Santa 
Fe  Springs,  Cal. 

LIVESTOCK— Sheep,  Milch  Goats. 

TOGOENBURG    MILCH  GOATS — Rae  P. 

WIUIamB,  Federal  Realty  Building,  Oak- 
land,  Cal.  

TOQGENBURQ    GOATS — Edwin  Pritohett. 
Mojave,  Cal.    Enclose  stamp. 


Beans  Are  Bullets 

REALIZING  that  beans  are 
among  the  best  kind  of  bullets  to 
fight  a  foreign  foe,  the  ranchers 
of  California  are  putting  forth  mighty 
efforts  to  beat  their  wonderful  record 
of  last  season.  They  produced  8,- 
035,000  bushels  of  beans  in  1917,  or 
a  little  over  51  per  cent  of  the  15,- 
701, OOa  raised  in  the  United  States. 

Of  course  the  bean  men  are  not 
doing  their  work  for  glory.  Many  of 
them  became  rich  from  last  season's 
crop,  and  it  looks  as  though  they 
would  get  still  richer  this  year.  But 
they  are  not  looking  at  their  industry 
purely  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
profiteer — a  farmer  rarely  does.  If 
he  did,  he  wouldn't  be  a  farmer. 

May  is  a  good  time  to  plant  beans 
in  California,  generally  speaking, 
though  they  may  be  seeded  as  late  as 
July.  One  woman  in  Fresno  county 
did  not  plant  her  beans  until  August 
last  year  and  yet  harvested  80  sacks 
to  the  acre. 

Buy  your  seed  from  reliable  seed 
dealers  if  possible.  Should  this  supply 
be  exhausted,  the  beans  sold  at  stores 
for  cooking  purposes  can  be  drawn 
upon.  First  buy  a  small  amount,  or 
secure  a  sample  for  germination.  Test 
between  blotters,  and  if  the  test  shows 
eighty-five  per  cent  germination  or 
better  they  will  be  safe. 

Best  Soil  {or  Beans 
A  sandy  loam  is  best  for  beans.  In 
many  places  the  soil  may  be  too 
fertile,  causing  over  luxuriant  growth 
of  vines  so  that  the  plants  bloom  but 
sparingly  and  but  little  seed  sets. 
Bottom  lands  are  not  adapted  to  bean 
growing  for  this  reason,  and  also  be- 
cause of  diseases,  some  of  which  are 
more  prevalent  under  conditions 
where  heavy  dews  and  lack  of  air 
drainage  are  found  as  on  such  lands. 
For  this  reason  a  location  is  to  be 
preferred  where  there  is  good  air 
drainage.  Newly  turned  sod  mav  be 
used  for  beans  with  good  results. 
Such  land  is  apt  to  be  a  little  dry, 
which  tends  to  check  vine  growth. 

The  land  should  be  prepared  early 
in  the  spring,  because  if  this  is  de- 
ferred until  planting  time  much  of  the 
moisture  which  should  be  conserved 
for  the  summer  period  will  have  been 
lost  by  evaporation  or  used  by  weeds. 
The  seedbed  should  be  prepared  after 
plowing  and  followed  at  occasional 
intervals  with  the  harrow.  This  will 
kill  the  young  weeds  and  conserve  the 
moisture.  In  this  way  much  of  the 
weed  .fighting  can  be  done  before  the 
crop  is  planted.  From  eighteen  to 
twenty  quarts  of  pea  beans  are  re- 
quired per  acre.  Larger  varieties  re- 
quire more  seed,  ranging  from  the 
quantities  named,  to  one  bushel  per 
acre  for  the  larger,  according  to  sizes. 

The  bean  is  distinctly  a  warm  sea- 
son crop  and  should  not  be  planted 
until  the  soil  becomes  thoroughly 
warmed.  If  planted  too  early  the  seed 
is  likely  to  rot  in  a  cold  soil  and  will 
not  germinate  uniformly,  making  un- 
even ripening.  The  vine  growth  is 
more  likely  to  be  excessive  than  when 
planted  later  and  checked  by  the  hot, 
dry  weather.  The  first  half  of  May 
is  ample  time  for  planting  shell  beans 
in  California. 

Irrigation  Increases  Yield 
Except   in   low,   moist  land  bean 
crops  are  considerably  increased  by 
one  or  two  irrigations. 

Unlike  nHjst  plants,  the  bean  brings 
itF  seed  leaves  to  the  surface  when 
germinating.  If  planted  too  deeply, 
this  is  made  difficult.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  crop  planted  shallow  may 
suffer  from  moisture.  From  one  and 
one-half  to  two  inches  is  a  good  aver- 
age depth.  For  a  small  acreage  a  hand 
drill  is  satisfactory,  the  rows  being 
commonly  spaced  twenty-eight  to 
thirty  inches  apart,  with  the  plants 
about  two  inches  apart  in  the  row.  In 


field  planting  a  corn  planter  with  beaa 
plates  is  the  most  desirable.  A  grain 
drill  with  a  portion  of  the  openings 
stopped  may  also  be  used.  The  crop 
is  sometimes  planted  in  hills,  using 
five  to  seven  seed  in  the  hill.  Experi- 
ments indicate  that  the  drilled  crops* 
yield  the  heavier.  • 

A  final  harrowing  may  be  given  jus^ 
before  the  seed  comes  up.  Level  cul- 
tivation should  be  practiced  after 
planting.  The  bean  is  a  shallow 
rooted  plant,  hence  care  must  be  exer- 
cised' to  avoid  injury  by  cultivating 
too  deep  near  the  plant.  Following 
the  appearance  of  the  blossoms,  and 
after  the  vines  begin  to  run,  cultiva- 
tion should  be  done  at  less  frequent 
intervals,  except  in  case  of  severe 
drouth.  This  has  a  tendency  to  check  j| 
vine  growth  and  to  encourage  seed 
production.  Beans  should  not  be 
cultivated  when  the  foliage  is  wet  be- 
cause it  has  a  tendency  to  encourage 
anthracnose.  -A  one-horse  cultivator 
or  a  two-row  truck  crop  cultivator 
are  excellent  tools  for  this  work.  A 
surface  corn  cultivator  can  also  be 
adjusted  to  this  purpose.  The  crop 
should  be  harvested  as  soon  as  the 
pods  mature  and  before  they  begin  to 
shell. 


How  to  Treat  Bums 

IN  ANSWER  to  the  New  York! 
Medical  Journal's  question:  "How 
do  you  treat  burns?"  the  first  prize] 
was  awarded  to  Dr.  T.  J.  Tuder  of  i 
Keokee,  Va.  Dr.  Tuder  explains  the' 
different  treatments  for  burns  of  dif- 
ferent characters. 

Severe   burns  are   always  accom-* 
panied  by  shock,  he  says,  and  thej 
shock  has  to  be  treated  by  deadening 
the  pain  with  morphine,  used  with  e> 
treme  caution  and  omitted  entirely  * 
children,  while  stimulants  should 
administered  at  appropriate  interval 
The  patient  is  wrapped  in  warm  blan- 
kets, hot  water  bottles  are  applied  to 
the  unburned  parts  and  pillows  are 
removed  from  under  his  head. 

The  burned  area  is  cleansed  with 
warm  diluted  carbolic  acid;  a  moist 
compress  of  neutral  solution  of  chlor- 
inated soda  is  applied  for  about  ten 
minutes;  or,  if  there  is  much  dirt  or 
grease  in  the  wound,  O.S  per  cent 
iodine  in  benzine.  To  relieve  pain  the 
burned  part  may  be  immersed  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  or  covered  with  gauze  kept  wet 
with  the  solution  or  with  a  paste  made 
by  adding  boiled  water  to  the  bicar- 
bonate of  soda. 


How  I  Feed  Calves 

HERE  is  the  way  I  feed  calves  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results: 
My  calves  are  allowed  to 
nurse  the  dam  for  a  day  or  two  aiid 
then  are  taught  to  drink  from  a  pail. 
It  is  best  to  give  them  whole  milk 
for  a  week  or  so.  For  best  results 
about  three  and  one-half  pounds  of 
milk  at  blood  heat  should  be  fed  three 
times  a  day.  After  one  week  the  calf 
may  be  fed  twice  a  day  and  it  will 
do  very  well  to  begin  to  substitiJte 
the  skimmed  milk  for  the  whole  milk 
about  this  time.  Do  this  gradually 
a  little  at  a  time,  and  at  the  age  of 
three  weeks  the  whole  milk  may  be  J 
entirely  taken  away.  A  small  proper-  ^ 
tion  of  flaxseed  gruel  should  be  added 
as  the  whole  milk  is  taken  away. 
After  three  weeks  something  cheaper 
may  be  substituted. 

A  (flflf  at  one  month's  age  will  con- 
sume seven  quarts  of  skimmed  milk, 
while  after  three  months  this  amount 
may  be  increased  to  ten  quarts  per 
day.  If  at  the  proper  season  of  the 
year,  the  calf  may  be  allowed  to  nibble 
at  the  tender  grasses  after  reaching 
the  age  of  four  weeks.  At  other  sea- 
sons a  little  hay  should  be  given,  so 
it  will  learn  to  eat.  Ground  gram 
should  also  be  available.  Summer 
calves  should  have  the  run  of  an  or- 
chard or  other  enclosure  where  there 
is  plenty  of  shade.  They  should  ^so 
have  a  shed  for  shelter  durmg  in- 
clement weather. — C.  H.  C. 


i 


Sunflowers 

Biggest  One  Gets  Away 


Oh! 

"Say,  Dad,  do  acToplaiies  light  in 
the  war  zone?" 

"No,  my  son,  they  figiit  in  the 
ozone." 


Not  to  Be  Disconcerted 

Two  young  ladies  on  the  promen- 
de  of  an  English  seaside  resort  had 
been  watching  the  vessels  pass, 
through  a  telescope  lent  them  by  an 
ncient  mariner.  On  handing  the  glass 
lack  one  of  them  remarked  that  it 
vas  a  very  good  one. 

"Yes,  miss,"  said  the  old  tar,  "that 
elescope  was  given  me  by  Lord 
lelson." 

"Mercy,  man!  Why,  Lord  Nelson 
as  been  dead  for  more  than  a  hun- 
red  years!" 

''Well,  I'm  blowed,"  remarked  the 
alty  one,  quite  unabashed,  "  'o\v  the 
ime  do  fly!" 


He  Wanted  to  Know 

''Officer:  Now,  Private  Jenkins,  I 
am  going  to  give  you  a  very  respon- 
sible job.  Under  our  advanced  trench 
is  a  large  mine.  1  want  you  to  stay 
there,  and  when  the  mine  goes  up  I 
want  you  to  blow  this  whistle.  Now, 
do  you  clearly  understand? 

Private  Jenkins:  Well,  there's  one 
thing  I'm  not  certain  of,  sir.  When 
do  I  blow  the  whistle — going  up  or 
coming  down? 


Playing  Safe 

It  was  late  when  they  returned  from 
the  theater. 

"Won't  you  come  in  for  a  little 
while,  Ted,  dear?"  she  asked. 

"No-o,  I  think  not,"  replied  Ted, 
hesitatingly. 

"I  wish  you  would,"  the  girl  con- 
tinued, "it's  awfully  lonesome.  Mother 
is  away  for  the  nigiit  and  father  is 
upstairs  groaning  with  rheumatism  in 
the  legs." 

"Which  leg?"  asked  Ted. 

"Both  legs,"  said  she. 

"Then,''  said  he,  "I'll  come  in." 


Truth  Comes  Out 

"I  shall  never  forget,"  said  the 
major,  who  was  in  ti  reminiscent 
mood,  "the  first  time  I  ever  drew  a 
sword." 

"Where  was  that?"  asked  the  casual 
acquaintance. 

"At  a  raffle,"  answered  the  major. 


Essential 

The  novice  was  not  enjoying  his 
first  trip  through  the  air  and  his  more 
experienced  companion  regarded  him 
in  some  amusement. 

"I  say.  Hill,  what's  on  your  mind?" 
he  demanded. 

"I  was  just  thinking  about  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  replied  Bill  thoughtfully. 

"Abraham  Lincoln?" 

"Yes.  I  was  thinking  how  truthfully 
he  spoke  when  he  said  a  man's  legs 
ought  to  be  just  long  enough  to  reach 
the  ground." 


Costly  Croaking 

"Uncle,  can  you  make  a  noise  like 
a  frog?"  inquired  little  Johnny. 

"No,  why?"  asks  Uncle. 

"Why,  pa  says  when  you  croak 
we  will  get  ten  thousand  dollars." 


But  He  Had  Two 

"Are  both  those  horses  yours?" 
asked  Benny,  a  precocious  si.\-ycar- 
old,  of  the  minister,  when  he  drove  up 
behind  a  prancing  pair  of  bays. 

"Sure,"  replied  the  dominie. 
"VVhy?" 

"Oh,    nothing,"    answered  Benny, 
"but  pa  said  we  had  only  a  one-horse 
preacher." 


Circus  Time 


"Sure  we  . 
"Let's  get 


kin  do  that  trick,  Willie — all  we  need  is  a  girl  to  to~s.' 
t  Lizzie  Jones — I  never  did  like  her." 


Bouquets  Without  Strings 

Extracts  From  Appreciative  Letters. 

/T  IS  springtime  and  the  ranchers  are  busy,  but  they're  not 
quite  too  busy  to  sit  dotvn  and  write  to  Orchard  and  Farm  and 
give  it  a  word  of  cheer.   The  letters  from  which  these  extracts 
are  taken  are  very  heartening  and  uplifting  and  we  wish  that  we 
deserved  all  the  praise  they  contain. — The  Editor. 


Hits  the  Kail  on  the  Head. 

Have  just  read  your  March  number.  It 
is  very  interesting.  In  your  economic  arti- 
cles yon  hit  the  nail  square  on  the  head. 
More  power  to  you!  Also  more  and  more 
of  your  good  honest  articles  that  raise 
confldoncp  In  old  California,  the  real  queen 
of  our  nation. — E.  M.  B.,  Irwin,  Cal. 


Best  of  Its  Kind. 

We  at  home  here  consider  your  paper  the 
liest  of  its  kind  in  the  field.— A.  V.  Schroe- 
der.  End-of-the-Trail  Ranch,  Santa  Mar- 
garita, Cal. 

Want  to  Shake  Hands. 

All  we  can  say  after  reading  Orchard 
and  Farm  Is — good  for  you!  Wish  we  could 
reach  across  the  miles  and  shake  hands 
with  you.  So  many  editors  give  no  sign 
but  that  they  are  living  in  the  stone 
hatchet  age  that  we  are  glad  you  are  liv- 
ing and  writing  today.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  'Wil- 
liam Hughes,   Hlllsboro,  Ore. 


Fresh  nnd  Strong 

I  congratulate  Orchard  and  Farm  on  Its 
stand  on  oconomic  prol)lems.  I  get  a  good 
deal  from  it  that  Is  fresh  and  strong.— El- 
more Chase,  Horticultural  Inspector,  Fair 
Oaks,  Cal. 


The  Farmer's  Friend. 

I  like  Orchard  and  Farm.  It  suits  me 
the  liest  of  any  farm  journal  I  know.  It 
Is  the  farmer's  friend.— Henry  Murphy 
-Milo,  Cal. 


From  a  Grange  Leader 

I  think  the  March  number  of  Orchard 
and  Farm  the  best  ever,  and  I  am  glad 
ti)  hear  of  its  increased  circulation.  It 
should  be  in  every  rural  home.— K.  D.  Hill, 
California  State  Grange  Lecturer,  Eldrldge] 
Cal. 


From   An   .\gricaltural  E.\pert. 

I  am  reading  your  paper  and  And  It  a 
very  valual)le  a.<!set  to  my  work  here.— B. 
Clay  Shouss,  Paso  Robles,  Cal. 


Fascinating  and  Instructive 

Orchard  and  Farm  is  bright,  newsy, 
fascinating  and  especially  instructive.  I 
like  it  very  much.— O.  P.  Osborn,  R  4 
Porterville,  Cal.  ' 


It  Tells  the  Truth 
I  am  giad  to  see  that  the  editor  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm  is  big  and  strong  enongh 
to  tell  the  truth  about  land  conditions  and 
economic  problems.  Oh,  that  we  had  more 
of  such  editors  as  you!— Mrs.  Florence  Hop- 
kins, Red  Rluff,  Cal. 


From  Another  Farming  Expert. 
The  remarkable  and  choice  contents  of 
your  pul)lication  as  well  as  the  material 
of  its  book.  "Practical  Farming  and  Gar- 
dening," arc  worthy  of  appreciative  com- 
ment.—\\ .  R.  Mitchell,  I.os  Angeles,  Cal. 


A  Montana  Approriafion. 
I  have  taken  your  excellent  farm  and 
liome  pajior  for  four  years  and  like  it  very 
much,  especially  your  articles  on  land  sub- 
jeets.— Austin  D.  Perry,  Box  453.  Helena. 
Mont. 


Gives  "Sir.  Sml'.li  Pleasure. 
Each  number  of  Orchard  and  Farm  Is 
received  and  read  with  pleasure.  To  read 
in  your  arlicles  what  California  should  be 
and  then  to  realize  what  it  Is  makes  a 
man's  heart  ache. — Henry  C.  Smith,  Santa 
Crus!,  Cal. 

The   Least  Itlamrwortliy. 
I  like  your  paper.    It  is  the  least  blame- 
worthy.—Isaac  Van  .  Horn,  Sallda,  Cal. 

J«'o  Ranch  Complete  Without  It. 
In  ray  opinion  Orchard  and  Farm  Is  the 
best  puI)llcation  on  the  Paciflc  Coast.  No 
ranch  is  complete  without  your  wonderful 
Journal.— Fred  W.  Wniirafl,  Route  A,  Box 
12.'>,  Placerville,  Cal. 


Best  on  the  Coast. 
I  consider  your  paper  one  of  the  very 
best  farm  papers  I  know  of— certainly  the 
best  on  the  coast. — W.  A.  Lee,  Coviua,  Cal. 


In  Touch  With  the  Big:  Things. 
What  I  like  about  your  paper  Is  that  It 
is  in  touch  with  the  big  things  being  done 
by  the  big  people.  It  is  not  filled  up  with 
a  lot  of  swivel-chair  stuff  by  men  nobody 
knows  about.  If  these  big  men  think 
your  paper  is  worth  writing  for  it  Is  worth 
reading.  I  hope  it  will  keep  up  Its  stan- 
dard, at  least  for  the  next  six  years  that 
I  have  subscribed  for. — J.  Oscar  Know, 
Davis,  Cal. 


They  Read  It  Closely. 

Wlthiu  the  last  few  days  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  men  saying  that  they 
saw  an  article  in  Orchard  and  Farm  about 
the  Western  Walnut  Association  and  ask- 
ing for  information  about  walnut  culture. 
As  secretary  of  the  association  I  wish  to 
tiiank  you  for  the  notice  and  also  let  you 
know  that  your  readers  must  read  the 
paper  very  closely.  Today  I  had  a  letter 
from  a  man  in  Seattle,  yesterday  one  from 
Lodl,  and  a  few  days  ago  one  from  a  man 
in  Utah,  so  evidently  you  have  a  wide  cir- 
culation.—11.  V.  Meade,  Orenco,  Ore. 


A  Great  Help  to  Tliem. 
Your  paper  is  a  great  help  to  ug.  We 
farmers  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  In 
these  times.  Your  premium  book,  "Prac- 
tical Farming,"  is  flue.  I  would  not  be 
without  it. — I.  B.  Osborn.  Flournoy,  Cal. 

FROM  OUR  ADVERTISERS 

Great  Results 

Please  keep  right  on  running  mv  ad  In 
the  Orchard  and  Farm.  It  certainly  gets 
me  great  results.  To  tell  you  tm-  trutn,  I 
run  an  ad  in  seven  papers,  and  Orchard 
and  Farm  gets  me  more  live  buyers  than  all 
of  the  other  papers  put  together. — Dan 
Charles,  White  Rock  Specialist,  2228  San 
.■intonia  Ave.,  Alameda,  Lai. 


From  the  Sperry  Flour  Company 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  vour  magazine 
as  an  advertising  medium,  will  say  that  we 
consider  it  one  of  the  very  best.  The  re 
suits  received  from  the  copy  carried  in  the 
February  issue  of  your  Journal  are  far  ahead 
of  those  from  the  other  mediums. — Sperry 
Flour  Company,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Best  Advertising  Medium 

The  writer  l)plicves  your  paper  to  be  the 
best  advertising  medium  of  any  rural  pub- 
lication in  California. — Paige  Motor  Com 
pany,  by  T.  1).  .McLaughlin. 

Advertising  Sold  Him  Out 

I  have  sold  my  neason's  output  of  baby 
chicks,  through  ad  in  February  number,  so 
do  not  insert  it  In  March  niimbcr.  Will 
see  you  next  year  with  an  increased  capac- 
ity.— J.  N.  Naas,  East  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Always  Gets  Good  Results 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $1.02,  for  which 
please  insert  our  ad  in  your  classified  for 
November.  Insert  same  ad  as  last  month 
and  the  month  previous.  We  always  re- 
ceive good  results  from  your  paper  and  find 
it  a  first-class  medium. — I'ebbleslde  Poultry 
Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 

Paid  Better  Than  Any  Other 

My  October  ad  has  paid  better  than  any 
yet  inserted.  Will  double  or  treble  sam'e 
for  your  November  issue.  Copy  follows 
soon. — E.  E.  .Martin,  Bangor,  Wash. 

Exceptionally  Good  Resnlts 

With  reference  to  the  C  inch  ad  we  have 
l)pen  running  in  the  last  two  issues  of  vour 
magazine,  will  state  the  results  have  lieen 
very  far  above  our  expectations.  To  date 
we  have  received  a  total  of  IT  replies, 
which  we  consider  exceptionally  good.  We 
anticipate  arranging  for  some"  yearly  con- 
tracts and  rest  assured  we  will  not  over- 
look Orchard  and  Farm. — C.  L.  Best  Gas 
Traction  Co..  Bv  R.  Tomklnson,  Advertising 
Manager,  Oakland,  Cal. 

He  Ought  to  Know 

Our  recent  advertisement  In  Orchard  and 
Farm  has  brought  us  such  satisfactory  re- 
turns that  we  shall  want  another  In  your 
next  issue. 

Up  to  this  writing  we  have  received  by 
mail  07  inquiries.  Besides  these,  we  have 
had  numerous  calls  at  this  office.  Included 
in  the  letters  was  one  from  Y'okohama, 
.lapan  ;  another  from  Guatemala,  Central 
America.  We  also  had  a  personal  call  from 
a  gentleman  from  Honolulu.  H.  T.  The 
writer  has  been  in  the  advertising  line 
many  years  and  had  no  reason  to  antici- 
pate such  big  returns,  and  you  may  count 
on  us  as  being  your  stancnest  friends.— 
Nupro  Evaporator  Company.  By  Henry 
Simon,  Secretary. 


YUCAIPA  GATEWAY  COLONY 


THE  CREAM 
OF  THE 
GREAT 


YD(    I  VALLEY 


The  Gem  of  all  Southern  California's  Beautiful  Valleys,  and  the  Largest  Apple  Growing  District 
Nearly  5000  Acres  of  Apple  Orchards  planted  in  Seven  Years.    Located  70  miles  east  of  Los  Aiu 
1400  Acres  of  the  Choicest  Apple  and  General  Deciduous  Fruit  and  Farming  Land  in  the  Valley, 
ing  in  subdivisions  of  2^4  to  20  Acres,  on  easy  Terms.  The 


ig  the  City  of  Redlauds. 
.  ITY  WATER,  now  sell- 


GATEWAY  COLOr»i 


Occupies  the  northerly  portion  of  the  Yucaipa  Valley,  and  forms 
its  entrance  via  Mentone,  Crafton  and  Mill  Creek.  It  e.xtends  across 
the  Valley's  entrance  from  the  base  of  the  Crafton  Hills  (which 
separate  it  from  the  City  of  Redlands),  two  miles  easterly,  to  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  from  which  it  receives  Its  supply  of  gravity 
water. 

The  Colony  has  an  elevation  of  from  2700  to  3400  feet,  giving 
it  a  most  delightful  winter  climate — its  early  mornings  crisp  and 
exhilarating  and  a  perfect  summer  climate,  entirely  free  from  ex- 
treme heat. 

The  Gateway  Colony,  being  located  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, never  fails  of  a  large  rainfall.  Its  annual  average  for  the  past 
30  years  exceeding  25  inches,  and  hence  but  slight  irrigation  is 
needed  for  fruit,  and  none  at  all  for  hay,  grain  and  first  crop  veg- ' 
etables. 


The  Gateway  Colony  controls  the  entire  watershed  for  two 
square  miles  along  the  mountain  range,  having  an  average  annual 
rainfall  of  36  inches,  centering  in  Triple  Falls  Canyon,  which  opens 
on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  property.  Pipe  lines  convey  the  water 
from  the  canyon  to  the  large  storage  reservoir,  from  which  it  is 
supplied  by  gravity  to  the  highest  point  of  each  colony  tract.  It 
is  never  failing  and  its  quality  cannot  be  excelled. 

The  soil  of  Gateway  Colony  is  a  thoroughly  decomposed  gran- 
ite, ten  to  thirty  feet  deep,  which  can  be  tilled  any  day  in  the  year, 
and  which,  with  moderate  cultivation,  retains  the  moisture  wonder- 
fully. It  is  not  only  perfectly  adapted  for  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
olives,  plums,  grapes  and  berries,  hut  for  potatoes,  com,  peas,  beans 
and,  in  fact,  all  general  farm  crops. 

It  is  the  home  of  the  Red  Winter  Apple,  California's  most  prof- 
itable horticultural  product. 


Reservoir  No.  1.  Area  1   1-3  Acres.  28  Feet  Deep, 


Beans.  I nterplanted.  Pay  for  the  Orchard,  and  Add  Nothing  to  Cost  of  Cultivation. 

WHY  YOU  SHOULD  INVEST  IN  THE  YUCAIPA  GATEWAY  COLONY  NOW 


BECAUSE,  1— CHOICE  RED  WINTER  APPLES,  grown  under  prop- 
er conditions,  net  the  grower  GREATER  PROFITS  than  any 
other  horticultural  product  grown  in  California. 

BECAUSE.  2 — Land  in  California,  possessing  all  the  conditions  of 
climate,  altitude,  soil,  rainfall,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  perfect  winter  apples  IS  EXCEEDINGLY  LIMITED. 

BECAUSE,  3— Yucaipa  Valley  Is  a  "PROVEN"  DISTRICT.  The 
5000  acres  of  apple  orchards  planted  there  in  the  past  seven 
vears  tell  the  storv.  and  prove  beyond  question  that  Yucaipa 
Valley  Winter  Apples  in  TEXTURE.  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 
are  not  excelled  In  any  part  of  the  United  States. 


BECAUSE,  4 — A  large  percentage  of  the  choicest  apple  acreage  in 
this  valley  has  already  been  sold,  and  at  the  present  rate  the 
supply  will  soon  be  exhausted,  which  means  that  land  values 
will  inevitably  advance  as  the  supply  diminishes. 

BECAUSE,  5 — Freight  and  passenger  transportation  service  for 
the  valley  will  soon  be  supplied  by  extension  of  the  Pacific 
Electric  Railway  from  Redlands.  (Its  completion  means  an 
other  legitimate  cause  for  advance  in  land  prices.)  Survey- 
have  been  completed,  route  selected  and  deeds  for  right  o/ 
way  are  now  being  taken.  Intrinsic  commercial  values  are 
recognized  by  capitalists  and  loans  of  $200  to  $300  per  acre  on 
young  orchards  are  obtainable  at  low  interest  rates. 


Illatitratrd  foldfr  with  view*  and  description 
of  entire  vallej-.  muile.l  free  upon  applir-.ition. 
Rebate  certificate-.  kixkI  for  fnU  amount  of 
railroad  fare  from  all  points.  e»»t  or  west, 
to  tile  <iatewav  Tolony.  on  account  of  10- 
acre  purchu'-e.  mailed  free. 


FREE 

YUCAIPA  GATEWAY  COLONY 

606  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
GEO.  W.  HOPKINS,  General  Agent. 


COUPON 
YUCAIPA  GATEWAY  COLONY 
606  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Gentlemen — Please  send  me  your  illustrated  folder,  with 
information  concerning  Yucaipa  Valley  and  the  Gateway 
Colony. 


Name 


Address 


June,  1918 


Arizona,  the  Object  Lesson 


5c  Per  Copy 


CopyrtgM  1V18 
By  Country  Lift  Puhlithmg  Compiinv 


Great  Season  for  Oranges 


OffioM 

Angales  and  San  Francisco 


You  May  Stay  at  Home 
—but  You  Can  Help  Win  the  War 

YOU — ''The  Man  with  the  Plow'' — may  look  far  afield,  your  thoughts  may 
be  of  the  boys  in  the  trenches,  you  may  even  feel  a  strange  tugging  at  the 
elbow,  but  your  task  just  now  is  to  plow  and  plant  and  produce.  Your  fight 
is  in  the  ''supporting  line."   And  from  that  line  must  come  the  strength  of  the 

AMERICAN  +  RED  CROSS 

— the  great  organization  of  mercy,  whose  activities  ' 
know  no  bound  in  territory,  no  limit  in  service. 


The  atrocities  of  our  enemies  have  made 
war's  suffering  doubly  great,  but  that  suffer- 
ing is  being  relieved  by  the  Red  Cross.  In  Bel- 
gium, in  France,  in  Serbia,  in  Armenia — 
wherever  war  has  spread  its  misery,  the  Red 


Cross  is  at  work:  nursing  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed, feeding  and  clothing  the  destitute,  rebuild- 
ing devastated  lands — even  preparing  crippled 
soldiers  for  new  lives  of  the  greatest  usefulness 
and  independence.  And  for  this  great  work 
your  money  is  needed. 


Your  Red  Cross  is  an  all  American,  largely  volunteer,  organization,  authorized  by  Congress, 
headed  by  President  Wilson,  audited  by  the  War  Department,  enthusiastically  approved  by  your  Army, 
your  Navy,  and  your  Allies. 

The  work  covers  both  military  and  civilian  relief  in  every  war  torn  Allied  country  and  full  repbrts 
of  all  expenditures  are  continually  being  published,  or  are  available  through  the  Chapters. 

Every  cent  of  every  dollar  received  for  the  Red  Cross  War  Fund  is  spent  for  war  relief.  All  ad- 
ministration costs  and  relief  work  for  other  than  war  purposes  (such  as  the  Halifax  and  Guatemala  dis- 
asters) are  taken  care  of  out  of  membership  dues,  and  the  interest  which  accrues  from  the  banking  of 
the  War  Fund  has  made  actually  available  for  war  relief  at  least  one  dollar  and  two  cents  for  every 
dollar  contributed. 

Contributed  through  Division  of  Advertising  United  States  Gov't.  Comm.  on  PuhUc  Information 
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Arizona,  the  Object  Lesson      How  to  Kill  Corn  Worms 


u 


By  C.  E.  Wantland. 
YyT^O^E  reports  of  big  doings  in  Arizona — a  great  stir  in  the  mining  and 
^  farming  fields,  wonderful  new  enterprises  in  cotton — have  been  drifting 
'  across  the  State  border  into  California.  Orchard  and  Farm  sent  C.  E. 
Wantland,  the  well-known  land  and  statistical  expert,  dovm  that  way  to  find 
out  what  it  was  all  about.  Here  is  Mr.  Wantland's  first  report.  It  staggers 
belief,  but  it's  true. — Editor's  Note. 

NCLE  SAM  made  no  mistake  probably  show  a  cotton  crop  wortb 

when  he  placed  'Arizona's  star  $4,000,000. 

upon  the  flag.  A  brave  people  The  United  States  Yuma  project, 

begged  for  many  years  for  Statehood.  costing  $10,000,000  with  about  35,000 

In   1912  the  door  swung  open  and  acres  cultivated  in  1917,  produced  al- 

Arizona  entered  the  Union.    And  it  falfa,    cotton,    sundry    grains,  fruit, 

has  kept  the  faith.    It  is  now  respond-  vegetables,  etc.,  valued  at  over  $3,- 

ing  to  the  nation's  calls  and  5000  of  its  700,000  or  over  $100  per  acre, 

sons  are  on  the  way  or  ready  to  go  Big  Jump  in  Land  Values 

over  there.    ^  La^j  ^^^1^^^      ^^^^  g^l^  ^.^^^ 

Its  SIX  years  progress  has  not  been  Yuma  projects  have  increased  rapidly 

excelled  by  other  States.    It  is  the  —$300  per  acre  not  being  an  unusual 

land  where  the  unexpected  happens  price  for  good  improved  land  now. 

and  It  IS  the  object  lesson  among  the  The  profits  farmers  are  making  justify 

States.  high  prices,  so  they  have  come  as  a 

Not  many  years  ago  we  heard  of  matter  of  course.    New  agricultural 

"The  land  that  God  forgot,"  of  defiant  districts   are    being   opened    up  by 

deserts,    bloodthirsty     Indians     and  ^^^^f^"   '"^"^   ^"^   pumping  opera- 

•where   "population    was    scarce   and  ti  '    tt  •..  i              r\              ^  c 

water  scarcer";  next  of  railroads,  rich  a  Jr  ...Ih,  1  r    ^^f^l  P^P^f^'^'^".*  °/ 

mineral  deposits,  cattle  and  sheep,  the  tV^  ^^rZVf?°    ^    • I  ^^V'"u 

Grand  Canvon  and  petrified  for«ts-,  ""L,?'^''"''l^7^^"r^%  °^'!lV7''° 

*u^r,          ^^r,,,.,           o  I  ...   3s  valued  at  $27,000,000  for  1917,  giv- 

tnen  great  copper  mmes  and  smelters,     ;  »u     o.  T    c    1    cri.u  i 

♦Ua  Kt^:.,.,;.,^\.f  TT»^i„  c.,.,,'^    '"K   the    State    forty-fifth    place — an 

the  begmning  oi  Uncle  bam  s  irriga-     .°j  „t-™„4.  j      ^    »  u 

o.r,io.^^:^               ,  underestimate,   a   record   not    to  be 

tion    venture,    splendid    cities    and   .  „r  l  »  imo    -n       u  vi  t. 

towns,  Jhe  world's  appreciation  of  the  ^Zttr            .        Probably  show 

climate,  the  Ocean-to-Ocean  highway  I  greater  percentage  of  increase  m 

and  the  Apache  Trail;  now  the  com-  ^J^rJi   X  ^  "^^.1"..'"!;^; 

pletion  of  one  of  the  most  successful  "l'"!!^'lu5^'.„^  ^'f^^"  ^^J°'^'"'\^FH 


United  States  reclamation  projects —  „i/„i(„     »  itin  '       .         u    .  i 

the   Salt    River-under    the    famous  ^'^f '^^  ^'                *7',            ^  ^P^^ 

Roosevelt  dam,  the  Yuma  project  un-  f               ^"^  long  staple  at 

der  the  Lagunk  dam  now  offering  to  cents   per   pound   and   all  farm 

share  its  surplus  water  with  Califor-  Products  bringing  high  prices,  An- 

nia's  Imperial  Valley,    big    artesian  z^na  farmers  certainly  are  prosperous. 

»,«iio                   ^...iU:.,,,^.,.^,.,^;^.,.  With  mining  production  over  $200,- 

7nh  «I,H5^n  n.r^in^X  .o  ?1  000-000  per  annum  and  with  1.000,000 

and  a  sudden,  new  $10,000,000  cotton  ^^^Jj^        1,500,000  sheep  worth  fancy 

P'  prices,  mining  operators  and  stock- 
Salt  River's  $12,000,000  Crops  men  can  afford  to  smile. 
The  Salt  River  project,  just  com-  Arizona  has  a  population  of  over 
pleted  and  turned  over  to  the  water  300,000.  It  contains  72,000,000  acres 
■users,  cost  $15,000,000  for  reservoirs,  of  which  about  30,000,000  are  still  un- 
canals  and  power  plants  serving  lands  surveyed.  It  has  27,000,000  acres  tied 
and  several  cities  and  towns.  Four  up  in  Indian  Reservations  and  Forest 
million  dollars  have  already  been  re-  Reserves  with  probably  six  billion 
turned  and  the  balance  is  to  be  paid  feet  of  good  marketable  lumber.  The 
back  by  the  settlers  during  twenty  State  owns  10,000,000  acres — school 
years.  Everybody  happy  over  the  re-  sections  and  special  grants.  About 
markable  growth  and  prosperity  fol-  22,000,000  acres  are  stfll  unreserved 
lowing  the  building  of  this  project  and  unappropriated  United  States 
which  covers  about  200,000  acres —  public  lands, 
producing  great  crops  of  alfalfa,  corn,  Liberal  Laws  Are  Helping 
cotton,  barley,  wheat,  oraiiges,  olives,  The  State  land  laws  are  liberal,  sales 
apricots,    cantaloupes    and    potatoes.  hei„g  n^^de  on  5  per  cent  cash  pay- 

I!  tilnnrt^^""  "^^^^  ^^""^^  "^^"^  ^'"^  y^*"  °"  balance- 
about  $12,000,000.  annual  payments  at  5  per  cent  in- 
Adjoining  this  United  States  proj-  terest.  About  $500,000  State  land 
<ct  has  suddenly  sprung  up  a  new  funds  have  been  loaned  to  farmers 
cotton  district — a  miracle  of  vigorous  following  the  plan  in  force  in  Utah, 
development.  The  Southwest  Cotton  Idaho,  Oregon  and  other  States. 
Company  (Goodyear  Company)  pur-  Arizona  has  a  good  school  system 
chased  in  January,  1917,  15,000  acres  and  a  State  University,  Agricultural 
and  has  rushed  the  tract  to  crop  with  College  and  School  of  Mines — of 
hundreds  of  men,  mules  and  tractors  which  the  people  are  proud.  Research 
so  that  for  ^18  this  new  district  will  (CootiDDcd  on  Pa^e  so 


cApita  than  any  other  State.  With 


an 
e 


By  C.  H.  Dwinelle. 
^^OMINO  at  this  time,  when  food  conservation  is  most  important,  here  is  a 
i  valuable  article  contributed  to  Orchard  and  Farm  by  C.  H.  DvHnelle,  lec- 
V-f  turer  of  practical  agriculture  iji  the  University  of  California  from  1878  to 
1885.  Everybody  knows  that  the  corn  ear  worm  is  the  curse  of  the  corn  grower 
in  California,  but  if  Dr.  Dwinelle's  directions  are  carried  out  the  ravages  of 
the  worm  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. — Editor's  Note. 

OF  ALL  the  moths  that  plague  one  of  the  Southern  States  found  ». 

the  American  farmer  it  is  doubt-  efficient    method    for    trapping  tht 

ful  if  there  is  any  that  ranges  moths,  and  thus  reducing  the  damage 

over  more  territory,  or  does  a  greater  from   the   cotton   boll   worms   to  a 

amount  of  mischief  than  that  whose  minimum.    He  wrote  an  account  of 

eggs  in  California  produce  the  corn  this  and  it  was  published,  but  it  does 

ear-worm.     In   the   southern   cotton  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  nor 

belt  Its  eggs  would  hatch  the  cotton  remembered  as  it  should  be,  for  the 

boll  worm,  and  in  some  other  places  writer  has  never  seen  any  mention  of 

the  tomato  worm.    Besides  infesting  this  method  since  he  first  read  of  it, 

the  three  very  important  crops  men-  now  over  thirty  years  ago. 

tioned  this  insect  has  been  noted  as  Tranniner  M/^fh. 

living  upon  something  over  a  score  „^      Trapping  the  Moths 

of  plants  of  economic  importance.  .           planter  knew  that  the  moths 

While  the  larvae  or  worms,  properly  que/"on   were   attracted   by  the 

caterpillars,    sometimes    nearly    two  ^^or  of  molasses  and  vinegar.  So  he 

inches  long,  varying  from  brown  to  set  posts  at  intervals  m  his  cotton 

yellpw,.  with  lighter  stripes,  are  too  ,         }°P^  sawed  off  at 

well  known  to  farmers  and  house-  ^oout  the  level  of  the  mam  crops  of 

wives  who  have  to  husk  green  corn,  cotton  bolls.    A  square  piece  of  board 

probably  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  nailed  on  top  of  each  post  and  on 

these  ever  saw  the  parent  moth  to  this  was  set  a  plate  with  molasses  and 

know  it  as  such,  or  has  a  definite  vinegar  in  it. 

knowledge  of  its  life  history.  The  first  night  an  average  of  46 

Anyone  can  secure  samples  of  the  moths  perished  on  each  plate  of  the 

moth  by  placing  two  or  three  ears  of  tanglefoot.    These  were  removed  the 

infested  corn  with  well  grown  worms  next  day  to  give  new  comers  a  fair 

in  them  in  a  box,  with  a  cover  of  chance  to  get  in  on  a  good  thing, 

wire    gauze    over    the    top.    There  The  catch  ran  at  about  40  per  plate 

should  be  two  or  three  inches  of  loose  for  some  time  and  then  gradually  s» 

earth    in    the    box,  into   which    the  diminished  in  numbers  that  counting 

worms  will  burrow  when  ready  to  and  removing  them  from  the  traps 

assume  the  chrysalis  form.  was  given  up. 

In  due  time  the  grayish  or  brown-  This  campaign  cut  down  the  hatch 

ish  moth,  nearly  an  inch  long,  comes  of  cotton  boll  worms  greatly.  Each 

out  of  the  chrysalis  and  lays  its  dirty  female  moth  would  probably  have  laid 

yellowish  white  eggs  on  the  corn  silk  from  200  to  400  egg-s  if  allowed  to  run 

or  other  vegetation  chosen.    There  her  course, 

may  be  several  generations  in  a  sum-  Remarkable  Negligence 

mer.    In  the  northern  Atlantic  States  ^he  writer  has  often  told  California 

hr^„Yf%'J.'t«^         IZ^Tfrt:^  f"-"^--^  of  the  way  in  which  their  corn 

m.tlSnin^hrv.lH  Jfth^l^^^  "'i&ht  be  protected,  but  never  found 

nut  brown  chrysalids  of  the  last  gener-  »           ^    ,j    ^  ■  ^ 

at.on  pass  the  winter  ,n  the  ground.  ^^^^^         fight   the  worms  that 

AtUck  When  Dormant  destroy  from  10  to  100  per  cent  of  the 

The  more  the  soil  is  disturbed  dur-  corn  on  each  ear  that  they  infest.  It 

ing   the   autumn,    winter   and   early  is  often  difficult  to  find  a  dozen  per- 

spring  the  less  likely  are  the  chrysalids  feet  ears  for  exhibition  purposes  in  a 

to  go  safely  through  their  changes  and  large  field. 

produce  moths  in   the  spring.     On  E.  O.  Essig  says  in  "Injurious  and 
limited  areas  the  destruction  of  the  Beneficial  Insects  of  California,"  "The 
chrysalids  may  be  increased  by  hav-  damage  done  is  often  enormous." 
ing  poultry  in  large  numbers  on  the  E.  D.  Sanderson  in  "Insect  Pests," 
land  when  it  is  turned  up.  writing  of  the  whole  United  States, 
If  the  poultry  houses  are  on  runners,  says  "2  to  3  per  cent  of  the  corn  crop 
so  that  they  can  be  readily  moved  of  the  country  is  destroyed,  worth 
about,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  new  $30,000,000  to  $50,000,000." 
land  turned  over  at  short  intervals  To  clean  up  a  neighborhood  will 
there  will  be  great  benefit  in  both  call  for  co-operative  action, 
cleaning  out  insects  and  nourishing  The  traps  should  be  put  in  the  corn 
the  fowls.  fields  as  soon  as  the  silk  shows  on 
The  land  also  will  receive  a  material  the  ears,  but  there  is  a  generation,  or 
benefit  from  the  manure  left  by  the  more  than   one,  before  that,  which 
poultry.    Swine  would  serve  the  same  might  be  cut  of?  with  advantage, 
purpose,  and  perhaps  more  effectually.  Let  those  who  try  this  method  re- 
Many  years  ago  a  cotton  planter  in  port  results  to  Orchard  and  Farm. 


Here's  a  Group  of  Arizona  Boys  Who  Are  Helping  in  Food  Production  and   Conservation  near  Phoenix.     They're   Working  in  the   Right   Way,  Too. 
Bx-OoTemor  Thomas  Campbell  Is  with  them.    Qe's  the  man  In  the  black  coat  and  white  trousers,  standing  third  from  the  right  end  of  the  front  line. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Dairymen  in  Arms 

THE  dairymen  of  the  coast  are 
much  exercised  over  the  whole- 
sale attempts  that  are  being 
made  by  a  certain  condensed  milk 
company  and  of  an  oleomargarine 
concern  in  the  substitution  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil  for  butter  fat  in  the  produc- 
tion of  condensed  milk  and  of  near- 
butter. 

The  Western  Meat  Company  of  San 
Francisco  has  been  buying  thousands 
of  pounds  of  copra,  or  dried  cocoa- 
nut,  which  it  intends  to  use  in  an 
immense  plant  now  being  erected  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  production  of 
the  new  oleomargarine.  As  the  prod- 
uct is  liked  by  consumers  and  is  in 
reality  a  good  war  substitute  for  but- 
ter, the  dairymen  are  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  this  near-butter  going  into 
common  use. 

An  S.  O.  S.  call  has  been  sent  out  to 
all  the  milk  and  butter  producers  of 
California  by  A.  R.  Bates,  the  State 
Dairy  Commissioner,  who  says  in  a 
letter  to  Orchard  and  Farm: 

"The  very  life  of  the  dairy  industry 
is  at  stake,  not  only  in  California,  but 
in  the  whole  United  States.  We  must 
act  at  once  to  stop  the  use  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil  as  a  substitute  for  butter  fat 
in  condensed  milk. 

"A  compound  product  of  alleged 
skimmed  milk  and  cocoanut  oil  is  now 
being  offered  to  the  trade  of  San 
Francisco  and  vicinity  by  brokers. 
Some  jobbers  have  stocked  it  and  it 
is  beginning  to  go  out  to  the  retailer. 

A  Fraud  on  the  Public? 

"It  is  illegally  labeled,  for  the  skim- 
med milk  in  it  is  not  up  to  the  State 
or  Federal  standard.  This  feature  will 
be  taken  care  of  in  due  course  by  the 
food  authorities  and  if  they  are  to 
continue  the  company  will  have  to 
bring  their  milk  solids  up  or  amend 
the  label.  This  may  cause  a  tem- 
porary setback;  but  we  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  what  will  be  the 
far-reaching  effect  of  putting  out  such 
an  article. 

"This  is  a  fraud  on  the  public,  be- 
cause, while  the  product  is  pure  and 
has  some  nutritive  value,  cocoanut  oil 
cannot  have  the  same  high  food  value 
as  butter  fat  in  its  natural  combina- 
tion with  the  other  milk  solids. 

Money  in  It 

"Secondly,  the  company  is  saving, 
by  separating  the  expensive  item,  but- 
ter fat,  and  using  these  cheap  sub- 
stitutes, cocoanut  oil,  at  least  $1.60 
per  case,  but  they  are  only  giving  the 
dealer  the  benefit  of  80  cents.  This 
forces  the  dealer  to  sell  at  10  cents 
per  can  and  only  allows  him  5%  per 
cent  profit  for  introducing  this  sub- 
stitute, while  the  company  puts  an 
excess  profit  in  its  pocket. 

"To  my  mind  the  greatest  fraud  is 
the  injury  that  will  be  caused  the 
dairy  industry  of  the  country,  for  if 
these  tactics  succeed  it  is  the  old 
question  of  butter  vs.  oleomargarine. 

"Is  this  illegitimate,  unnecessary 
compound  to  take  the  place  of  the  nat- 
ural article  to  the  detriment  of  the 
dairy  industry?  For  my  part  I  am 
absolutely  opposed  to  any  tampering 
with  whole  milk  and  my  constant  ef- 
fort is  to  raise  the  standards  for 
dairies,  for  milk  and  for  the  products 
of  milk. 

What  Is  Feared 

"The  volume  of  the  evaporated  milk 
business  of  the  country  is  now  so 
great  that  if  any  real  percentage  is 
switched  to  this  oil  compound  the 
excess  butter  fat  released  will  cause 
such  an  over-supply  as  seriously  to 
disrupt  the  butter  market.  That  will 
mean  such  a  setback  that  the  dairy 
interest  will  not  recover  for  years. 

"Right  now  is  the  time  to  start  be- 
fore the  stuff  gets  a  foothold  in  our 
State.  The  dairymen  should  get  busy, 
and  through  their  associations,  with 
the  trade,  with  the  food  authorities 
(by  asking  fer  quick  enforcements  of 
the  law  and  standard  as  to  skimmed 
milk)  and  with  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  endeavor  to 
discourage  this  substitute  and  provide 
for  regulatory  legislation." 


My  Dehydration  Experience 

By  E.  Clemens  Horst 
■m-  -yERE  is  the  most  valuable  article  on  dehydration  ever  jmblithei  on  this 
l—t  Coast.  It  details  the  personal  experiences  of  Mr.  E.  Clemens  Horst  of 
J_J_  San  Francisco,  who  has  pone  into  the  work  of  dehydrating  vegetables  on 
a  very  large  scale  in  the  northern  part  of  California  and  tells  how  he  has  inter- 
ested the  Government  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  feed  large  quantities  of  the 
dried  product  to  the  army  and  navy  forces. — Editor's  Note. 


VEGETABLES  not  only  contain 
the  various  salts  and  chemical 
constituents  required  by  the  hu- 
man body,  but  they  are  palatable  and 
refreshing  to  the  taste.  They  can  be 
grown  almost  everywhere,  with  the 
minimum  of  labor,  as  was  demon- 
strated by  the  thousands  of  "War 
Gardens"  planted  last  year,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  appeal  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  these  war  gardens,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  occupied  but  small 
parts  of  city  lots,  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  food  supplies  were  pro- 
duced. 

Most  of  these  vegetables,  however, 
were  perishable  and  had  to  be  con- 
sumed during  the  growing  season,  or 
in  the  case  of  the  hardier  varieties, 
such  as  potatoes,  they  could  be  stored 
for  only  a  few  months.  Under  the 
system  of  vegetable  distribution  as 
practiced  in  this  country,  fully  half  of 
the  fresh  supply  is  wasted  or  lost 
through  decay  before  it  reaches  the 
consumer. 

If  the  surplus  supply  of  vegetables 
were  dried  during  the  summer  months 
there  would  be  no  waste,  for  every 
portion  of  the  product  could  be  util- 
ized. The  green  tops  make  splendid 
feed  for  cattle,  and  the  peelings  from 
potatoes  will  fatten  hogs. 
What  VegeUble  Dehydration  Means 
The  drying  or  dehydration  of  vege- 
tables means  merely  that  the  mois- 
ture is  taken  from  them,  leaving  the 
structure,  texture  and  food  values  ab- 
solutely unimpaired.  As  authority  for 
this  statement,  I  refer  to  Bulletin  841 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
.Agriculture.  In  removing  the  mois- 
ture from  the  fresh  vegetable,  a  per- 
ishable product  is  changed  into  an 
imperishable  one,  and  a  market  re- 
stricted to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 


the  truck  garden  is  enlarged  to  take 
in  the  whole  world. 

While  certain  fresh  products  are 
shipped  long  distances,  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  so  great  that  only 
the  very  rich  can  enjoy  them.  In 
shipping  green  things  to  market,  they 
must  be  packed  in  ice,  or  kept  in  re- 
frigeration cars,  at  enormous  waste  of 
effort  and  money.  The  average  fam- 
ily has  vegetables  served  on  the  din- 
ing table  for  only  a  few  months  in 
the  year,  and  during  the  fall,  winter 
and  early  spring  seasons  they  must  go 
without  or  use  expensive  canned 
goods. 

If  the  vegetables  were  dried  as  they 
come  from  the  garden,  they  would  be 
within  the  reach  of  every  family,  and 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  body 
would  be  given  the  kinds  of  foods 
needed  to  maintain  it  in  perfect 
health,  and  the  great  variety  of  vege- 
tables to  choose  from  would  prevent 
the  monotony  of  diet  so  characteristic 
of  families  living  in  cold  climates. 
As  Good  as  Fresh  Foods 

Some  people  might  be  prejudiced 
against  the  use  of  dried  vegetables 
on  the  ground  that  in  the  drying 
process  they  would  lose  their  flavor 
and  freshness.  This  is  not  the  case, 
for  when  the  dried  varieties  have  been 
soaked  in  water,  to  restore  their  bulk, 
and  then  cooked,  the  result  is  identi- 
cal with  that  produced  by  using  the 
fresh  vegetable.  That  this  is  true  is 
shown  by  experiments  which  I  rnade 
in  certain  hotels  in  San  Francisco. 
Dried  vegetables  of  various  kinds, 
raised  on  my  own  lands,  and  dried  in 
my  own  plants,  were  furnished  to  a 
number  of  the  large  hotels  in  San 
Francisco  and  they  were  used  in  pre- 


paring the  different  menus  served  in 
the  hotel  dining-rooms.  Not  a  single 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  patrons  de- 
tected any  difference  between  the 
fresh  and  the  dried  vegetables. 

I  have  on  file  dozens  of  letters  frorn 
hotels,  cafes,  clubs,  hospitals  and  pri- 
vate individuals,  who  have  tried  dried 
vegetables,  and  they  are  all  enthusi- 
astic over  the  results  obtained. 
How  I  Began  the  Work 
My  interest  in  this  subject  dates 
back  over  a  year,  when  I  first  began 
experiments  in  the  drying  of  vege- 
tables. My  business  is  that  of  hop- 
raising,  and  that  I  have  been  success- 
ful in  that  line  is  shown  by  the  long 
string  of  hop  ranches  controlled  by 
my  company,  from  Canada  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  the  business  of  raising  and  cur- 
ing hops  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
large  drying  establishments  in  which 
the  hops  are  cured  or  dried.  These 
plants  are  used  for  only  a  few  weeks 
in  each  year,  but  they  must  be  main- 
tained intact  just  the  same. 

Last  season  the  thought  occurred 
to  me  that  perhaps  I  could  help  the 
food  situation  by  raising  large  quan- 
tities of  vegetables  on  my  California 
lands  and  drying  them  in  my  hop 
kilns.  The  hop  is  a  vegetable  plant, 
and  when  it  comes  from  the  field  it 
contains  moisture  which  must  be  ex- 
tracted before  it  is  fit  for  shipment 
and  use. 

The  moisture  causes  spoilage  in  all 
fresh  products,  and  if  the  curing  of 
hops  took  away  this  moisture,  I  felt 
sure  that  similar  results  could  be  pro- 
duced with  vegetables. 

From  Hops  to  Vegetables 
I  immediately  instructed  the  super- 
intendent of  one  of  my  California 
ranches  to  substitute  vegetables  for 
hops  on  that  ranch,  and  large  acre- 
ages of  different  kinds  of  vegetables 
were  planted.  By  the  time  they  were 
matured,  I  had  installed  in  the  dry- 
ing plant  located  on  the  ranch  mod- 
ern machinery  for  preparing  the  YfK*' 
tables  for  the  drying  process.  Peel- 
ers and  cutters  and  shredders,  and 
various  washing  machines  were  used 
to  handle  the  produce  as  it  came  m 
fresh  from  the  fields. 

No  expense  was  spared  to  demon- 
strate fully  the  most  effective  way  to 
dry  vegetables,  and  some  of  them 
were  dried  whole,  others  cut  into  dif- 
ferent sized  pieces,  and  still  others 
sliced  or  reduced  to  small,  thin  pieces. 

I  found  that  the  essential  thing 
about  drying  vegetables,  or  fruits,  is 
to  see  that  every  portion  of  the  prod- 
uct is  fullv  dried,  for  if  a  small  wet 
spot  is  left,  spoilage  will  result.  If 
the  core  is  not  removed,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  it  thorough- 
ly dried. 

Generally  speaking,  the  article  to 
be  dried  must  be  cut  to  a  size  that  vviU 
permit  of  thorough  drying,  but  with 
certain  varieties,  such  as  potatoes  and 
bananas,  I  have  been  able  to  dry  them 
in  sufficiently  large  pieces  that  when 
restored  by  the  introduction  of  water 
they  can  be  cooked  like  fresh  ones. 
A  Three  to  Ten-Hour  Process 
In  my  drying  plants  the  system  of 
heating  differs  materially  from  those 
used  in  other  hop  plants.  We  intro- 
duce the  hot  air  into  the  drying  cham- 
ber by  forcing  it  through  a  pipe 
which  discharges  against  a  round 
bowl-shaped  depression  in  the  mia- 
dle  of  the  floor.  The  hot  air,  striking 
this  rounded  bowl,  is  whirled  into 
every  corner  of  the  room,  and  a  uni- 


Drying  Saves  Food 

form  temperature  can  thus  be  main- 
tained. 

After  being  cleaned  and  sliced,  the 
vegetables  were  left  on  trays  in  this 
drying  room  for  periods  varying  from 
three  to  ten  hours,  until  the  moisture 
was  entirely  exhausted. 

When  this  had  been  accomplished 
the  process  was  finished,  and  the  only 
thing  remaining  was  lo  put  the  prod- 
uct into  paper  cartons  or  tin  cans. 
Some  of  the  products  were  packed  in 
a  loose  state,  others  compressed  into 
cubes,  and  some  of  the  tomatoes  were 
ground  into  powder  and  placed  in  tin 
cans. 

The  ordinary  dried  vegetable  can 
be  packed  in  paper  cartons  or  boxes 
and  kept  indefinitely,  if  protected  from 
e.xcessive  moisture. 

Thousands  of  pounds  of  dried  vege- 
tables of  more  than  twenty  varieties 
were  put  up  by  me  in  1917  without 
the  public  knowing  anything  about  it 
and  without  any  prospect  of  selling  a 
pound. 

Everybody  Liked  'Em 

Having  demonstrated  to  my  own 
satisfaction  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
uct, I  next    wanted   to    secure  the 
judgment  of  as  wide  a  variety  of  pos- 
sible users  as  I  could.    Hundreds  of 
pounds  were  made  up  into  samples 
and  dispatched  to  hotels,  hospitals, 
restaurants  and  agricultural  chemists 
to  secure  their  verdict.    Not  a  pound 
was  offered  for  sale  until  I  could  be 
sure  that  the  product  was  all  I  thought 
it  to  be,  even  though  a  number  of  un- 
solicited orders  came  to  me  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  tests  made  from  samples. 
The  responses  received  from  my  sam- 
ple campaign    were    all  exceedingly 
favorable  and,  having  the  evidence  of 
scores  of  nsers  to  back  up  my  own 
judgment.  I  offered  to  turn  over  my 
various  hop-drying  plants  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  used,  during  the  period 
of  the  war,  in  the  dehydration  of  vege- 
tables.  The  United  States  Food  Com- 
mission detailed  Mr.  Lou  D.  Sweet  to 
investigate  the  vegetable-drying  prob- 
lem, and  much  valuable  information 
was  secured  through  Mr.  Sweet's  ef- 
forts.   Finally.  I  was  asked  to  go  to 
Washington  and  present  the  matter 
to  Congress.    A  hearing  was  had  be- 
fore a  sub-committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate,  at  which  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  dehydration  was  gone  into,  and 
various  scientists  of  the  Government 
and  elsewhere  heard  on  the  proposi 
tion.  ' 
Congress  Convincea 

I  gave  the  committee  the  results  of 
niy  experiments,  supplied  them  with 
samples  of  my  products,  which  were 
tried  in  their  homes  and  in  the  CapitoF 
restaurants,  and  so  convinced  were 
these  Senators  that  efforts  were  im- 
mediately made  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment try  the  dried  vegetables  for 
feeding  the  army  and  naval  forces. 
That  this  country  is  safe  in  using  this 
new  product  is  shown  by  the  experi- 
ence of  England,  France  and  Ita'y 
who  for  years  have  purchased  millions 
of  pounds  of  dried  vegetables  in  Can 
ada  and  elsewhere  for  use  nt  the  front 

Germany,  at  the  ' 
war,  had  over  800 
plants,  and  this  numln  ; 
to  nearly  2000  at  the 
Uncle  Sam  has  appropnat' 
dollars  for    the    purchase    oi  dried 
vegetables,    including    those    of  my 
plants,  and  during  the  commcr 
mer  a  large  1  ortion  of  t\}f  acr. 
the  Pacific  Coast  previously  ' 
to  the  growing  of  hops  will  no 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  carrots, 
and  many  other  kin'' 
.As  many  of  my  own 
utilized  will  be  dev.  ■ 
drying,  and  new  ones  are  no\ 
constructed  for  me  in  San  Fr 
and  Sacramento. 

If  we  can  educate  the  American  peo- 
ple to  a  proner  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  dried  vegetables,  the 
living  will  not  onlv  be  Herrr^sed.  ba 
large  areas  of  ur 
devoted  to  the 
able  crops  whu  i  ' 
definitely  by  the  drying  procc* 
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Girl  Power  on  the  Farm 

First  Unit  of  Women's  Land  Arm])  in  California 


System  on  Your  Ranch 

Here  Are  Some  Very  Helpful  Ideas 


GIRL  power  on  the  ranch  is  real 
power  and  it  is  to  be  reckoned 
with  as  such. 
Don't  smile,  Mr.  Back  Number.  You 
may  be  surprised  before  this  war  is 
over.  You  may  have  to  take  off  your 
hat  to  the  feminine  farm  hand,  just  as 
they  have  done  over  in  England. 

Many  British  soldiers  today  are  fed 
by  the  women  of  that  country,  and 
many  of  our  soldiers  will  be  fed  by 
our  own  noble  women. 

The  Women's  Land  Army  of  Amer- 
ica, organized  in  the  East  some 
months  ago,  is  enrolling  hosts  of  new 
soldiers  of  the  soil  every  week.  The 
first  unit  of  that  army  in  California 
has  been  working  down  in  the 
Elsinore  valley  and  good  reports  come 
from  its  operations. 

D.  W.  Harvey,  a  big  rancher  who 
cultivates  over  4000  acres  in  that  val- 
ley, pays  girl  labor  a  big  compliment. 
He  has  been  hiring  a  lot  of  girls  and 


spinach  and  asparagus.  Women 
prepare  and  pack  these  vegetables. 
Japanese  gardeners  raise  and  pick 
them. 

"Cherries  ripen  the  earliest  in  Yolo, 
Solano  and  Sacramento,  apricots  and 
peaches  follow  in  these  same  sec- 
tions. Cherries  and  berries  are  on  at 
the  same  time  in  Sebastopol  sections 
followed  by  apricots,  peaches  and 
pears  in  all  Sonoma.  Santa  Clara 
cherries  ripen  several  weeks  before 
apricots,  followed  by  peaches,  pears, 
and  prunes.  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin 
and  Fresno  have  a  steady  harvest 
from  cherries  to  grapes  and  prunes. 

Lake  county,  string  beans  and  can- 
neries, pears  and  prunes  ripen  at  the 
same  time.  Hops  follow  in  Mendocino 
county. 

Oranges  in  citrus  sections  of  South- 
ern California  follow  prunes  and  late 
peaches  through  the  winter  months. 

"Are  you  a  woman  and  want  to 


VERY  simple  methods  of  account- 
ing are  observed  in  the  practice 
of  food  growing,  and  with  all 
our  fine  herds  of  livestock,  as  well  as 
the  remarkably  varied  present  activi- 
ties, there  is  a  desirable  necessity  for 
an  agricultural  business  education. 

Learning  while  earning  is  quite 
practical,  and  our  large  cities  provide 
fine  night  schools.  Doing,  speaking 
and  writing  has  been  the  order  of  hu- 
man development. 

Practical  farm  knowledge  is  worth 
while  today,  and  who  is  so  unpatriotic 
that  he  will  not  show  others  or  tell 
or  write  of  his  practice? 

Well  arranged  facts  of  farm  crops 
and  their  cost  of  production  as  well 
as  those  pertaining  to  soil  fertility, 
diagrams  of  the  tile  drainage  loca- 
tions, irrigation  and  fertilization  ap- 
plications are  quite  worth  while. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  our  county 
assessors  how  to  serve  the  farmers  in 
some  simple  business  educational 
practice.  These  assessors  could  be 
and  probably  are  fine  teachers.  The 
practical  farmer  can  show  results,  and 
surely  some  business  education,  espe- 
cially in  usable  arithmetic,  bookkeep- 
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he  knows  what  they  are  good  for  on 
the  ranch.  Mr.  Harvey  says  that 
women  as  farm  hands  are  slower,  but 
surer  than  men.  A  careless  man 
laborer  will  hoc  up  as  many  plants  as 
weeds,  but  women  are  more  careful. 

As  to  the  difference  between  women 
and  men  berry  pickers  Mr.  Harvey 
says  that  women  lift  the  vines  out  of 
the  way — your  average  man  farm 
hand  kicks  them  aside.  With  men 
workers,  he  figures,  there  is  a  loss  of 
two  tons  of  berries  to  the  acre,  and  all 
because  of  careless  picking. 

They  Can  Handle  Machinery 
"And  when  it  comes  to  machinery," 
he  says  "I'd  rather  have  one  woman 
than  three  ordinary  men.  She  can 
drive  horses  just  as  well — if  she  can 
drive  at  all — and  she  will  oil  the  mow- 
ing machine,  for  example,  where  and 
when  it  should  be  oiled.  Men  are 
notably  careless  in  this  respect,  and 
thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  by 
failure  to  be  properly  careful." 

Readers  of  Orchard  and  Farm  will 
remember  the  story  of  Nettie  More 
who  traveled  through  Yolo,  Napa  and 
Lake  counties  last  summer  picking 
fruit  and  writing  about  it  for  this 
journal.  Nettie  More  has  been  writ- 
ing some  suggestions  as  to  girl  labor 
on  the  ranch.  Here  is  what  she  says: 
Read  This,  Mr.  Orchardist. 
"Fruit  picking  is  not  hard,  but  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  orchardists  to 
make  work  easy  for  women. 

"If  orchardists  would  co-operate 
with  their  help,  pickers  could  sys- 
tematically harvest  the  different  fruits 
in  season  in  the  same  locality.  But 
they  keep  their  help,  although  idle 
,  part  of  the  time,  to  harvest  the  crop 
•taould  it  ripen  rapidly. 

"Fruit  and  berries  ripen  at  different 
seasons  in  different  sections. 

"The  canneries  begin  in  March  on 
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join  the  fruit-picking  army?  Have 
you  an  automobile,  if  so  prepare  your 
camping  outfit  carefully.  Take  noth- 
ing but  what  is  absolutely  necessary. 

"If  you  start  early,  before  the 
weather  is  settled,  heavy  clothing  and 
wraps  can  be  sent  home  when  not 
needed. 

"If  you  have  no  auto,  the  same 
camping  outfit  can  be  sent  by  express 
or  parcel  post.  It  must  consist  of  a 
tent,  oil  stove,  folding  table,  chairs  and 
cots.  Many  take  a  large  bed  tick  to 
be  filled  with  straw  which  is  very 
convenient. 

"A  large  trunk  checked  on  a  railroad 
ticket  will  carry  bedding  and  cooking 
utensils,  and  there  can  be  a  suitcase 
for  clothes. 

"Do  not  attempt  orchard  work  m 
skirts,  nothing  but  overalls  will  do. 
An  oilcloth  apron  for  camp  work  is 
good. 

"Many  take  their  old  clothes  to 
wear  out,  this  is  a  poor  policy  as  they 
require  washing  several  times  before 
discarded. 

"The  less  washing  you  have  the 
better. 

"Tennis  shoes  with  rubber  soles  are 
good  orchard  shoes,  the  rubber  pre- 
vents slipping  on  the  ladder  steps. 

"Do  not  reach  beyond  an  easy  arm 
length,  use  a  two-foot  limb  with  a 
crotch  at  one  end  to  draw  the  limbs 
to  you  carefully.  They  will  bend 
without  breaking  if  care  is  taken. 
A  Word  to  the  Orchardists 

"Mr.  Orchardist,  look  at  your  lad- 
ders.  Are  they  the  kind  only  acrobats 

(Contlnned  on  Page  37.) 


ing  and  commercial  law  are  very  val- 
uable. 

J.  E.  Owen,  a  Los  Angeles  business 
educator,  says:  "Farming  is  a  busi- 
ness. A  modern  farmer  has  impor- 
tant business  relations,  not  merely 
with  the  grocer,  and  a  few  customers, 
but  he  must  deal  with  the  bank,  the 
railroad,  the  local  growers'  associa- 
tion, the  middleman  in  the  city,  the 
farm  journal,  the  implement  manufac- 
turer and  dealer  as  well  as  the  dis- 
trict. State  and  national  conventions. 
He  comes  into  contact  with  those  of 
practical  education  and  he  likes  to 
hold  his  place  with  them." 

The  cost  of  house,  barns,  tools, 
seeds,  livestock,  as  well  as  drain  tile 
and  fertilizers,  with  the  first_  cost  of 
the  land,  constitutes  a  working  cap- 
ital. Labor,  feed  and  actual  first  cost 
of  seeds',  and  livestock  deducted  from 
the  selling  prices  when  marketed  con- 
stitute profits  and  what  percentage  is 
such  profits  on  invested  capital,  the 
practical  farmer  always  knows. 

Reducing  soil  fertility  is  expensive 
loss  of  farm  capital,  and  it  costs  to 
grow  wheat.  To  grow  20,000  bushels 
of  wheat  costs  no  less  'jhan  28,400 
pounds  of  soil  nitrogen,  and  none  of 
it  can  be  taken  from  the  air  by  wheat 
plants. 

Legume  plants,  having  root  tuber- 
cles or  nodules,  are  the  only  ones  that 
can  use  some  of  the  three-fourths  ni- 
trogen content  of  atmosphere. 

It  costs  the  soil  to  grow  the  20,000 
bushels  of  wheat  about  4800  pounds 
of  phosphorus  and  5200  pounds  of 
potassium.     When  farmers  sell  this 


fertility,  we  ask  how  can  they  restore 
their  farm  capital? 

Alfalfa,  sweet  clover  and  some  other 
legumes,  as  well  as  earthworms,  can, 
if  not  drowned  by  surface  irrigation, 
do  much  to  bring  rich  mineral  sup- 
plies from  deeper  soil. 

It  is  very  easy  to  know  the  profits 
of  certain  livestock  according  to  ac- 
tual cash  prices  of  controlled  foods 
and  the  selling  prices.  Some  tenants 
make  more  profits  in  farming  than 
the  owners,  aside  from  increase  in 
land  values.  Actual  land  values  de- 
pend on  the  actual  profits  according 
to  capital  involved,  which  is  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  every  year.  Most 
city  business  corporations  know  their 
profits  or  losses  every  year,  including 
the  time  of  all  human  labor,  and  every 
practical  farmer  does  the  same.  Our 
orchard  farmers  are  usually  practical 
in  their  business  dealings  with  others 
and  some  fairly  well  developed  system 
of  bookkeeping  is  apparent,  but  matiy 
others  employ  little  or  no  system  in 
their  business. 

Pioneer  grain  and  stock  farmers  are 
not  much  given  to  very  well  defined 
systems  of  accounting  easily  under- 
stood by  others. 

Our  excellent  plant  and  animal 
breeders  have  a  very  exact  system  of 
records  and  cash  accounts.  The  re- 
markable food  growers'  and  success- 
ful selling  organizations  of  California, 
the  Northwest  and  Florida  are  notice- 
able and  the  finest  systems  of  book- 
keeping and  commercial  law  have 
been  in  evidence  in  their  affairs. — W. 
R.  Mitchell. 

Systematic  Land  Leveling 

IT  IS  commonly  stated  that  too 
much  pains  cannot  well  be  taken 
in  leveling  land  for  irrigation, 
but  a  person  never  realizes  the 
importance  of  this  fact  until  he  tries 
to  get  water  over  uneven  land. 

Just  as  important  a  matter,  but  one 
very  seldom  spoken  of,  is  the  neces- 
sity of  plowing  in  such  a  way  as  to 
keep  the  ground  level.  A  little  of  the 
wrong  kind  of  plowing  will  cause  an 
immense  amount  of  trouble,  and  a 
little  more  of  it  will  make  it  impossible 
to  irrigate  the  land  at  all  properly 
without  re-leveling. 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  writer  to 
rent  a  year  ago  a  piece  of  land  planted 
to  young  olive  trees.  The  land  had 
never  been  properly  leveled,  but 
would  irrigate  fairly  well  in  most 
places  when  the  olive  trees  were  set 

°"ln  1916  it  was  farmed  by  a  man 
who  wanted  to  raise  potatoes  the  way 
they  should  be  raised.  He,  therefore, 
plowed  most  of  the  land  twice.  First 
he  plowed  away  from  the  trees,  •«JL'"C" 
he  figured  was  the  way  to  plow.  Then 
he  went  over  it  a  secend  time,  sink- 
ing in  the  plow  up  to  the  beam,  but 
instead  of  plowing  toward  the  trees, 
he  plowed  away  from  them  again, 
getting  a  high  ridge  down  the  center 
of  each  tree  row  and  a  deep  hollow 
along  the  trees.  And  then  to  make 
a  bad  matter  worse  the  following  year 
the  man  who  plowed  the  pla«  for  the 
writer  plowed  the  dirt  from  the  trees 
a  third  time,  making  the  lands  so 
high  in  the  middle  and  so  deep  along 
thf  tree  rows  that  the  water  would 
only  run  down  deep  furrows,  and 
whenever  there  was  a  small  break  in 
the  sides,  or  when  the  grade  flattened 
out  too  much— since  the  land  had  not 
been  properly  leveled  in  the  firs 
place— the  stream  would  break  out 
of  the  furrow  anl  run  down  to  the 
trees.  Also  in  leading  water  in  laterals 
across  the  orchard  it  was  necessary  to 
build  the  ditch  banks  high  at  each 
row  of  trees  and  to  cut  in  deeply  at 
each  center  in  order  to  get  the  water 
along.  Altogether  that  plowing 
causfd  the  waste  of  about  a  third  o 
the  water  applied  and  caused  about 
twice  as  much  time  and  work  as  ought 

(Continued  on  race  13.) 
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June  Budded  Trees 

By  Luther  Burbank. 

SOMETIMES  instead  of  allowing 
fruit  tree  buds  to  remain  dor- 
mant over  winter  they  are  placed 
in  the  young  seedling  trees  early  in 
the  season,  as  fully  ripened  buds  often 
can  be  obtained  in  June.  The  tops  of 
the  young  trees  are  then  broken  over, 
leaving  a  piece  of  bark  and  a  part  of 
the  wood  to  continue  circulation. 

By  irrigating  the  young  trees  the 
buds  will  generally  start  out  as  soon 
or  even  before  they  are  fully  united 
with  the  stock.  These  make  trees 
from  one  to  three  or  four  feet  in 
height,  and  by  nurserymen  are  called 
June  buds. 

When  well  grown  they  are  excel- 
lent trees,  as  they  can  be  removed 
without  injuring  the  roots,  the  w^hole 
root  system  being  preserved,  while 
with  an  older  tree  much  of  the  roots 
have  to  be  destroyed  in  transplanting. 
Low-Heading  Prevents  Sunburn 
Another  great  advantage  in  the 
June  bud  trees,  especially  for  Califor- 
nia, is  that  all  the  side-buds  being 
young  and  fresh  the  tops  can  be  cut 
down  low  to  form  heads  of  any  uni- 
form height  desired. 

Low-heading  is  of  great  importance 
in  California,  as  the  branches  thus 
protect  the  trunk  from  sunburn,  and 
the  fruit  is  much  more  readily  gath- 
ered, and  if  it  falls  to  the  ground  it 
is  less  likely  to  be  bruised. 

By  the  improved  methods  and  tools 
now  used  for  cultivation,  the  ground 
can  be  thoroughly  loosened  up  about 
the  trees  with  as  much  facility  as  if  * 
the  trees  were  headed  three  or  four 
feet  high,  as  was  formerly  tht  cus- 
tom. Besides  all  this,  there  is  much 
less  danger  of  the  trees  being  blown 
over  by  the  wind. 

How  to  Graft 
Grafting  is  but  another  form  of 
budding,  usually,  however,  performed 
at  a  different  season,  of  the  year. 
When  grafting  young  trees  in  the 
nursery  rows,  instead  of  performing 
the  work  in  July  and  August — the 
usual  time  for  budding — we  wait  until 
toward  spring  of  the  succeeding  sea- 
son. 

The  best  and  quickest  way  for 
grafting  young  seedlings  is  to  take  a 
piece  of  the  new  wood,  about  two  and 
one-half  inches  in  length  with  good, 
well  formed  buds  on  it,  slice  off  both 
sides  of  the  lower  end  of  the  graft  in 
the  form  of  a  sloping  wedge,  the  cut 
on  each  side  being  not  much  over  one 
inch  in  length — both  sides  being  alike 
— but  leaving  one  of  the  edg«s  thicker 
than  the  other. 

The  tree  to  be  grafted  is  bent  to 
one  side  with  the  left  hand;  with  the 
right  hand  a  sloping  gash  is  made 
downward  on  one  side  of  the  tree; 
and  the  graft,  described  above,  is 
pushed  down  into  this  cut  as  far  as 
it  will  go,  being  careful  that  the  cam- 
bium or  inner  bark  of  the  graft  and 
seedling  meet  at  some  point,  so  as 
to  secure  a  union  of  the  two. 

As  the  sap  flows  only  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood,  no  union  can 
take  place  unless  the  graft  is  so  placed. 
After  the  graft  has  been  placed,  the 
tree  is  allowed  to  spring  back  to  its 
upright  position,  and  is  at  once  cut 
oflF  with  a  pair  of  pruning  shears, 
about  two  inches  above  the  graft,  by 
a  helper. 

Warm  wax  is  usually  applied  with 
a  small  paint  brush  over  the  wound 
to  keep  out  water,  germs,  and  dry 
air,  though  this  is  often  omitted  with 
good  success. 

This  is  the  quickest  and  surest  plan 
for  grafting  seedling  stocks  in  nursery 
rows  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 


Some  men  can't  understand  why 
their  wives  are  so  tired  at  the  end  of 
a  day's  work.  Go  to  the  average  farm 
and  notice  the  riding  plows,  the  rid- 
ing cultivators,  and  even  the  riding 
grindstones.  Then  go  to  the  house 
and  see  how  many  riding  dish  wash- 
ers and  riding  washing  machines  you 
can  see. 


San  Ysidro,  Dream  Colony 


By  Burton  Hale. 


AWAY  down  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  map  is  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  the  Tia  Juana,  the 
Aunt  Jane  of  the  Mexicans.  It  is 
partly  in  California,  and  partly  in 
Mexico,  and  in  the  California  section 
is  the  odd  little  town  of  San  Ysidro. 

But  little  as  it  is,  San  Ysidro  is 
quite  famous.  Many  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles  have  been  written 
about  it  and  its  people,  and  many  a 
city-tired  Eastern  heart  has  yearned 
for  the  life  there — the  promise  of  im- 
munity from  the  wear  and  tear  of  this 
hurrying,  driving  world,  the  promise 
of  a  living  to  be  made  from  an  acre 
or  two. 

Yes,  the  Little  Landers  of  San 
Ysidro,  living  in  this  quiet  vale,  in  a 
climate  probably  unsurpassed  in  all 
the  world,  have  been  the  envy  of 
many  a  dupe  and  gull  of  our  present- 
day  civilization.  But  let  all  such  now 
be  assured  that,  so  far  as  the  history 
and  example  of  this  Little  Land 
colony  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing 
much  to  envy  except  the  ability  of 
those  now  remaining  there  to  enjoy 
the  pleasant  sunshine  and  the  gentle 
sea  breezes  that  are  waited  in  from 
the  west  every  day. 

The  Colony  Today 

San  Ysidro,  the  dream  colony,  the 
white  hope  of  the  Little  Landers,  is 
still  there  and  so  are  the  bronze 
statue  of  General  Grant,  the  social 
hall  and  the  church — all  erected  as  a 
part  of  a  scheme  that  was  to  make  its 
people  thrifty  and  happy,  and  the  west 
wind  still  blows,  but — 

Some  say  that  the  flood  which  swept 
down  the  valley  in  January,  1916, 
killed  the  colony.  Others  say  that  it 
was  on  its  last  legs  before  the  flood 
came.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
rising  of  the  waters  laid  waste  the 
land  lowlands  of  the  place  Tia  Juana, 
but  they  are  still  there,  and  so  are  the 
bench  lands  above  the  valley,  but  the 
dream  is  over.  The  colony  once 
boasted  three  hundred  fainilies.  Now 
it  has  but  one  hundred  and  most  of 
these  would  be  glad  to  sell  their  little 
holdings  and  set  their  backs  upon 
San  Ysidro. 

According  to  the  story  of  C.  F. 
Young,  formerly  the  colony's  secre- 
tary, the  man  who  made  the  minutes 
of  its  meetings  and  who  watched  the 
colonists  come  and  go  and  who.  there- 
fore, ought  to  know,  the  trouble  has 
been  that  instead  of  making  a  good 
living,  as  they  fully  expected  at  the 
first,  most  of  the  colonists  never  made 
more  than  a  bare  existence.  And  yet 
some  of  them  transport  their  products 
to  the  San  Diego  market  in  their  own 
automobiles  and  have  a  dime  or  so  to 
spend  for  a  movie  show. 

The  Co-operative  Store 

Great  things  were  expected  of  the 
co-operative  store,  but  as  Mr.  Young 
points  out,  human  cupidity  wrecked 
that  enterprise  and  it  was  as  good  as 
dead  before  the  coming  of  the  flood. 
Some  of  the  co-operators  found  that 
they  could  get  a  pound  or  so  more  of 
sugar  for  a  dollar  than  they  could  get 
at  their  own  market,  and  they  waived 
the  other  advantages  in  the  way  of 
bargains  to  be  had  in  the  store  they 
had  promised  to  patronize.  Others 
didn't  quite  like  the  way  the  shop  was 
handled,  and  there  were  other  snags 
in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the 
affair.    At  any  rate  it  died. 

The  parent  corporation  itself — the 
one  to  which  all  the  Little  Landers 
of     San     Ysidro     subscribed,  also 


languished,  and  there  is  now  nothing 
left  of  its  corporate  existence  save  the 
church  and  the  social  hall  which  are 
run  by  individuals  and  not  by  the 
place  as  a  colony,  which  really  no 
longer  has  any  place  on  the  map. 

The  Dream  Has  Vanished 

Land  which  formerly  sold  at  $300 
to  $700  an  acre  is  now  going  begging 
for  purchasers.  Of  course,  this  is 
true  of  many  other  places  in  these  war 
times,  but  it  is  particularly  true  of 
San  Ysidro,  because  the  dream  has 
vanished.  It  is  probable  that  any  of 
the  two  hundred  families  that  have 
deserted  the  place  will  return  there. 

Some  of  the  Little  Landers  that 
have  remained  are  satisfied  with  their 
lot.  They  are  not,  save  in  some  few 
exceptional  cases,  making  a  living 
from  their  land,  but  manage  to  piece 
out  with  odd  jobs  of  carpentry  and 
other  industries  work.  The  original 
idea  was  for  the  colonists  to  do  public^ 
work  upon  the  roads  and  in  other 
ways  and  take  their  pay  in  tickets 
that  would  eventually  be  worth  so 
much  money  at  the  store  or  in  lands, 
but  that  plan  did  not  work  out. 

Fruit  trees  planted  by  the  colonists 
when  they  went  to  the  Tia  Juana  six 
or  seven  years  ago  are  now  in  bear- 
ing, but  the  fruit  acreage  is  small. 
Figs  do  well  there  and  so  do  peaches 
and  some  other  fruits,  and  it  is  likely 
that  a  few  large  orchards  will  grow 
out  of  the  consolidation  of  the  small 
holdings  at  some  later  time,  though 
this  is  not  being  done  at  present. 
A  Poultry  Project 

Chicken  raising  on  the  Weeks  plan 
is  being  started  by  one  of  the  colon- 
ists, who  is  hopeful  of  making  a  good 
thing  out  of  his  industry, 

L.  E.  Scott,  the  colonist  who  be- 
came famous  as  the  man  who  made  a 
living  on  a  sixth  of  an  acre  and  con- 
founded John  D.  Spreckels  in  an 
argument  upon  the  relative  virtues  of 
being  a  Little  Lander  or  a  capitalist, 
was  among  the  deserters  of  San 
Ysidro.  He  came  from  New  England 
and  is  said  to  have  returned  there 
after  a  three  years'  demonstration  of 
his  ability  to  grub  a  livelihood  out  of 
a  backyard. 

The  town  is  protected  by  ISO  sol- 
diers who  peer  over  the  border,  look- 
ing for  trouble  but  as  yet,  not  finding 
it. 

The  xace  track  gamblers  of  Tia 
Juana  made  San  Ysidro  lively  for  a 
time.  They  were  a  source  of  consid- 
erable profit  to  the  colonists,  as  they 
were  able  to  rent  houses  to  them  and 
to  sell  them  garden  truck,  but  when 
the  track  was  closed  and  tha  horses 
ceased  to  trot  around  it  even  this  bit 
of  revenue  wfts  denied  the  Little 
Landers. 

Where  Are  They  Now? 

Where  they  have  gone  nobody 
knows,  but  they  are  scattered  far  and 
wide.  They  probably  are  not  trying 
to  make  a  living  from  an  acre  apiece, 
and  yet  perhaps  in  some  other  part  of 
California  they  are  still  dreaming 
that  dream. 

".After  all  your  experience  and  ob- 
servation," I  asked  Mr.  Young,  "what 
do  you  think  of  a  man  trying  to  make 
■  a  living  on  an  acre  of  land?" 

"What  do  I  think  of  it?"  said  the 
bronzed  North-of-lreland  colonist. 
"Why,  I  think  that  if  you  would  give 
some  men  a  hundred  acres  they 
couldn't  make  a  living." 

This  didn't  answer  the  question,  but 
it  set  the  r-uestionrr  l<i  thinlcinc 


Sug^ar  From  Cactus 

Burbank  Idea  Sustained 

NOT  Idng  ago  Luther  Burbank 
made  a  suggestion  that  he  de- 
clared would  help  to  win  the 
war.    It  was  that  sugar  could  be  pro- 
duced from  the  fruit  of  the  spineless 
cactus  which  he  had  brought  to.  per- 
fection. 4 
Now  the  Burbank  idea  is  not  that  } 
commercial  sugar  could  be  made  hom  ^ 
cactus  fruit,  for  he  conceded  that  that 
would  be  impossible,  as  no  known 
process  will  extract  and  crystallize  the 
sugar  from  this  fruit.   The  idea  mere-  » 
ly  was  that  fruit  sugar,  or  glucose, 
should  be  made  from  the  tunas  that  '• 
grow  so  abundantl>  on  cactus  plants.  , 
Mr.  Burbank  made  his  statement  as! 
the  result  of  a.  report  from  a  man  in  J 
Te.xas  who  had  made  candy  from  cac- 
tus fruit.     So  many  learned  collegej 
professors  had  sneered  at  the  cactus] 
as  a  source  of  food  production  of  anyl 
kind,  that  Mr.  Buibank  has  had  a] 
hard  time  convinting  people  of  tha 
merits  of  the  plant  and  its  fruit. 

A  Surprise  in  Store 

"The  cactus,"  says  Mr.  Burbank,  "it 
going  to  surprise  a  lot  of  people  somel 
of  these  days.  Like  alfalfa,  which  lan-j 
guished  for  many  years  without  ap-| 
preciation,  it  is  due  for  great  utiliz 
tion  when  its  work  is  recognized. 

"No  such  thing  «s  a  crop  failure! 
need  be  feared  by  tVie  man  who  raises  • 
cactus.  It  will  produce  fifty  tons  ofgj 
fruit  to  the  acre  in  any  climate. 
Drought  does  not  hurt  it — it  does  nc 
need  much  water,  yet  water  cannot] 
harm  it,  and  frost  n/ver  touches  it. 

"The  cactus  frulv  is  very  rich  la 
sugar,  especially  that  grown  in  tb 
hotter  climates,  but  it  is  fruit  sugar, 
and  no  known  process  will  extract  the 
sugar  and  crystallize  it.  The  cactus 
sugar  is  refined  in  the  form  of  glucose, 
which  is  the  basis  ot  most  candies,  and'i 
used  as  a  binder  in  practically  all. 
There  is  immense  opportunity  here  fori 
service  to  the  nation." 

Glaced  Cactus  Fruit 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Montt»tn  of  Santa  Rosa,  j 
Cal.,  which  is  the  home  of  Luther-' 
Burbank,  has  made  an  important  dis- 
covery in  this  line.   She  has  been  pro-' 
ducing  glaced  fruit  from  tunas,  using! 
practically  no  sugar  in  the  process. 
Those  who  have  sampled  her  product  * 
say  that  it  is  delicious  and  the  equal 
or  superior  of  other  fruit  prepared  in 
like  manner. 

Mr.  Burbank  ducfares  that  Mrs. 
Montieth's  discovery  only  goes  to 
prove  his  many  contentions  for  the 
value  of  the  cactus  and  cactus  fruit. 
He  has  now  perfected  the  cactus  to 
such  a  point  that  it  is  not  only  spine- 
less, but  the  spines  and  seeds  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  frtiit. 

Burbank  has  now  four  varieties  of 
fruiting  cactus  —  crimson,  white,  or- 
ange yellow  and  orange  in  color,  .t= 
well  as  several  varieties  of  foreit- 
cactus. 

The  cactus  can  be  raised  from  seed 
planted  in  a  window  box,  warm  ro 
or  out  of  doors. 
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Ripping  Out  the  Lumber 

THE  lumber  cut  of  California  i' 
1917  broke  all  records,  accor 
ing  to  a  recent  forest  servi 
report.    The  estimate  places  it  at 
424,000.000  feet  or  4,000.000  feet 
excess  of  the  1916  cut.    Moreover,  t' 
1917  figures  represent  the  cut  ■ 
fifteen    mills    less    than  repc 
1916.  thus  indicating  greater  activity 
on  the  part  of  individual  mills,  most  ofN| 
which   are   bending   every   effort  to 
meet  the  increased  war  dema' 
One  hundred  sixty.-nine  m 
ported  a  cut  for  1917  of  1.417,0o8,0t« 
feet,  b.  m.,  and  the  output  of  the  4i| 
largest  mills  wr.=  1^17  ?i:  nm  fort  Of 
the  more  impo 
constituted  487.  i 
western  pine.  478,5o5,UL)0  icct; 
fir  156,083,000  feet;  sugar  pine 
000  feet:   white  fir  120,661,t 
cedar  21,310,000  feet;  spruce 
feet. 
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Boys  Help  Farmers 

YES,  the  boys  of  America  are  in 
line! 
They  are  shouting  the  battle 
cry  of  feed  'em. 

They  are  looking  the  potato  square- 
ly in  the  face. 

They  are  driving  a  straight  furrow 
to  Berlin. 

They  are  keeping  the  home  soil 
turnmg. 

They  are  yelling  to  their  young 
friends,  Come  on  in,  boys,  the  plow- 
ing's  fine!" 

They  are  crying  to  each  other,  "Beet 
the  Kaiser!" 

All  through  the  middle  west  the 
schools  are  turning  out  youth  to  speed 
up  food  production. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  they  began 
early  and  will  work  late. 

Farmers  who  scoflfed  at  boy  labor 
early  in  the  season  last  year  were  in- 
chned  to  take  another  view  of  it  be- 
fore the  harvest  was  over. 
Why.? 

Because  school  boys  and  girls  saved 
the  fruit  crop  of  the  Napa  Valley. 

Because  the  boys  were  a  big  labor 
asset  in  California  beet  culture. 

Because  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
young  folks  the  prune  crop  would 
hardly  have  gotten  itself  into  the 
hands  of  the  packers. 

Because  in-^  thousand  ways  it  was 
demonstrated  that  boy  power,  and 
girl  power,  too,  helped  immensely  in 
the  harvest. 

California  Boys  to  the  Front 

California  is  becoming  well  organ- 
ized. High  schools  of  the  State  are 
enrolling  all  boys  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21  who  wish  to  work  during 
the  summer.  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  will  arrange  for 
the  general  supervision  of  boys  in 
camp  and  boys  placed  within  the  im- 
mediate territory  of  camps.  This 
supervision  will  include  arrangements 
for  board  and  lodging,  religious,  moral 
and  recreational  administration. 
Wages  and  the  supervision  of  boys  at 
work  will  be  arranged  between  the 
farmers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Farm  Adviser  and  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  supervisor  and 
the  boys  themselves  on  the  other. 

The  County  Farm  Advisers  of  the 
State  will  discover  and  list  the  kind 
and  amount  of  help  that  will  be 
needed,  and,  in  co-operation  with  local 
school  and  association  authorities  will 
arrange  for  the  transportation  and 
placing  of  boys  enrolled. 

There  were  30,000  boys  working  on 
California  farms  last  summer.  The 
major  problem  in  securing  additional 
help  this  current  year  is  the  mobiliz- 
ation of  more  boys  from  the  cities  of 
the  State. 

All  Over  the  Coast 

Oregon  and  Washington  have  thou- 
sands of  boys  enlisted  and  a  good 
many  girls,  too. 

In  Arizona  the  boys  did  wonders 
last  year  and  will  do  more  this 
season. 

That  Nevada  will  do  its  share  in 
mobilizing  the  boys  of  that  State  into 
the  United  States  Boys'  Working  Re- 
serve for  work  upon  her  farms  and 
will  train  them  for  the  work  is  evi- 
denced by  the  activities  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  and  of  all  the  public 
schools  of  the  State. 

A  letter  signed  by  the  Governor,  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
the  president  of  the  University  of 
Nevada,  has  been  sent  to  every  school 
principal  reminding  him  of  the  neces- 
•ity  of  enlisting  boys  between  16  and 
21  years  of  age  in  the  government 
service  for  farm  work  during  the 
ensuing  vacation,  and  calling  his  at- 
tention to  the  short  four-weeks  train- 
ing course  in  practical  farm  craft 
which  will  be  given  at  the  University. 
Full  credit  toward    promotion  or 

Iduation  will  be  given  by  the  State 
ird  of  Education  to  all  boys  for 
i  spent  in  this  training.  No  tui- 
I  will  be  charged  and  a  very  spe- 
i  rate  of  $25  for  room  and  board 
the  month  has  been  arranged, 
'rincipals    of    school  districts 


Great  Season  for  Oranges 


By  Henry 

^XN  thirty  odd  years  of  experience 
I  in  growing  oranges  in  Southern 
X  California  and  in  the  Fruit  Ex- 
change," said  the  veteran,  P.  J. 
Dreher,  the  other  day,  "I  have  never 
known  so  nnarvelous  a  promise  of 
productivity  and  splendid  market 
prices  as  now  seems  to  be  in  store 
for  the  California  citrus  fruit  grow- 
ers. The  blooming  has  been  mar- 
velously  prodigious,  and,  with  the 
solution  of  several  problems  in  the 
growing  of  orange  crops  the  outlook 
is  certainly  most  promising.  I  look 
for  the  record-breaking  yield  of  all 
varieties  of  oranges  next  winter  and 
spring  and  the  finest  kind  of  a  mar- 
ket." 

Like  reports  come  from  every  part 
of  the  citrus  growing  region.  It  looks 
good  from  any  angle  of  one's  vision. 
Go  out  into  the  orange  and  lemon 
valleys  of  Southern  California  and 
note  the  supreme  optimism  that  pos- 
sesses the  growers.  Take  note  of  the 
high  prices  at  which  the  old-time 
groves  have  been  selling  lately  to  the 
veterans  in  the  industry.  Groves  that 
you  and  I  might  have  had  for  $1000 
or  $1200  an  acre  two  or  three  years 
ago,  now  sell  to  men  who  have  had^ 
a  generation  of  experience  in  orange 
and  lemon  production  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  $2000  to  $3000.  Every  day 
the  daily  newspapers  are  telling  of 
how  this  or  that  grove  has  had  a 
buyer  at  the  biggest  valuation  ever 
known  ,  in  the  respective  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Big  Bloom  After  Rest 

Many  reasons  obtain  for  the  ex- 
treme optimism  of  the  growers.  The 
marvelous  blossoming  of  aU  varieties 
of  orange  trees  in  California  is  one 
of  the  chief  reasons.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  growing  oranges  in 


G.  Tinsley. 

the  State  has  the  blooming  been  so 
prolific. 

After  the  longest  period  of  rest  the 
groves  have  ever  had  they  have  come 
forth  rejuvenated  by  a  long  period 
of  cessation  from  productivity  and 
have  made  up  for  lost  time  in  a  way 
that  only  nature  knows  how. 

On  June  16  and  17  the  warmest 
period  ever  known  since  oranges  and 
lemons  were  plantetl  in  California  fell 
upon  the  State.  That  caused  a  most 
serious  "June  dropping,"  which  cut 
the  orange  yield  down  even  to  fifteen 
per  cent  of  a  normal  crop.  Hundreds 
of  navel  orange  groves  everywhere  in 
Southern  California  sufferec^  a 
dropping  of  ten  bo.^es  a  tree  while 
the  fruit  was  the  size  of  peas.  The 
ground  beneath  the  trees  was  literally 
covered  with  tiny  green  oranges.  A 
normal  production  of  31,000  carloads 
of  oranges  was  cut  down  in  two  days 
of  heat  to  7300  carloads.  The  trees 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  bearing  a 
normal  crop  have  had  a  long  and 
beneficial  rest.  Now  they  are  ready 
for  a  great  year  of  productivity  and 
they  have  signalized  the  year  by  a 
prodigious  blossoming. 

It  has  been  a  sight  worth  going 
long  and  far  to  look  upon.  The  trees 
.have  been  so  coated  with  immaculate 
white  blossoms  that  they  have  looked 
like  immense  balls  of  snow  atop  the 
ground.  The  peculiarly  sweet  scent 
of  blooming  oranges  has  pervaded 
the  air  for  miles  around.  So  far  as 
physical  conditions  are  concerned  the 
citrus  trees  of  California  arc  in  prime 
shape — never  beter. 

Groves  Cleaner  Than  Ever 

Another  reason  for  the  fru?t  grow- 
ers' optimism  is  the  rare  cleanliness 
of  their  groves  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  orange  and  lemon 


Valuable  Bean  Grown  by  Indians 

The  Tepary  Coming  Into  Common  Use. 

AMONG  the  Pima  and  Papago  Indians  of  the  great  Southwest 
the  tepary  bean  has  been  grown  for  many  centuries.  The 
varieties  most  commonly  grown  among  these  tribes  and  prob- 
ably of  the  greatest  economic  value  are  the  white  and  yellow  seeded 
sorts,  known  as  the  white  teparies  and  the  yellow  teparies. 

From  seeds  obtained  from  the  Indians,  the  white  farmers  of  the 
Southwest  have  been  growing  the  tepary  bean  for  many  years,  and  its 
use  has  gradually  spread  into  California  and  Nevada.  All  those  who 
admired  the  Examiner  demonstration  garden  of  1917  must  have  ob- 
served the  hardy  and  wonderfully  prolific  plants  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner, which  was  largely  devoted  to  tepary  beans. 

George  F.  Freeman  of  the  University  of  Arizona  has  written  a 
valuable  pamphlet  on  the  tepary  bean,  in  which  he  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  dry-farming  projduct.  He  prints  a  table  to  show 
that  in  Yuma  and  Tucson  teparies  have  yielded  three  to  ten  times  as 
many  pounds  per  acre  as  pinks. 

The  Indians  seem  to  prefer  the  pink  to  the  tepary,  but  if  soaked 
for  twelve  hours  before  cooking,  the  teparies  double  in  size  and 
weight,  and  when  cooked  are  light  and  meally  and  have  a  rich  aroma. 
They  are  declared  by  C.  T.  Catlin,  the  food  expert,  to  be  richer  in 
food  value  than  ordinary  beans. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  University  of 
California  says: 

"The  tepary  has  not  been  recognized  as  a  commercial  product 
until  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  there  has  been  much  difficulty  in 
securing  its  acceptance  on  any  of  the  markets  of  the  East  or  West. 
Consumers  have  objected  to  its  flavor  and  odor  when  cooked.  One 
carload  which  went  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  could  not  be  sold,  and  the 
dissatisfied  dealer  attempted  to  resell  it  at  a  loss.  Similar  experiences 
have  been  reported  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  been  un- 
favorably received  in  San  Francisco,  and  cannot  be  sold  even  to  the 
cheaper  restaurant  trade.  Special  methods  of  cooking,  designed  to 
eliminate  the  strong  flavor,  are  now  being  proposed,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  staple  market  may  in  this  way  be  established.  See  California 
Circular,  'Cooking  the  Tepary  Bean,'  September,  1917. 

"By  careful  management,  it  is  possible  to  take  two  crops  in  a  sea- 
son from  the  same  land.  The  seed  germinates  quickly  in  soils  of  lov> 
moisture  content,  but  rots  in  cold  moist  soils. 


Less  June  Losses 

growing  region.  The  hot  weather  of 
last  year  did  more  to  exterminate 
scale  pests  and  to  rid  the  groves  of 
fungus  growth  than  any  agency  ever 
did  before,  either  by  fumigation  or  by 
sprays  of  chemical  solutions.  Old  Sol 
has  done  for  the  fruit  growers  in 
ridding  their  groves  of  black  scale 
and  red  spiders  what  they  could  not 
have  obtained  by  the  expenditures  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
chemicals  and  months  of  labor. 

In  the  Redlands,  Riverside  and 
Pomona  districts,  the  old-time  home 
of  the  navel  orange,  the  groves  have 
not  been  quite  so  clean  in  foliage  and 
so  wholesome  in  appearance  in  the 
memory  of  the  growers.  Hundreds 
of  growers  say  that  the  unprecedented 
heat  of  1917  has  been  a  help  to  the 
citrus  industry  in  that  it  has  put  tree 
productivity  ahead  for  at  least  twelve 
years. 

But  more  than  all  else,  thf  optimism 
among  citrus  fruit  growers  is  the 
finding  of  the  cause  of  the  "June  drop'* 
in  orange  groves,  especially  in  navel 
groves.  There  is  no  need  to  tell  one 
who  has  ever  had  any  experience  in 
growing  the  golden  spheres  for  mar- 
ket how  the  heart  of  the  average 
'  grower  sinks  very  deep  each  June  and 
early  July  as  he  daily  observes  what 
seemed  to  him  a  magnificent  promise 
of  abundance  in  his  grove  in  May 
suddenly  become  a  fear  by  reason  of 
the  cari>eting  of  the  ground  with  tiny 
green  oranges  beneath  the  trees. 
Many  a  grower  has  felt  his  May-time 
hopes  going  rapidly  into  thin  air  as 
each  morning  he  viewed  the  earth 
newly  covered  with  green  pellets, 
which  he  had  a  few  days  before  had 
bright  anticipations  of  harvesting 
seven  or  eight  months  later  as  golden 
oranges  at  $1.50  or  $2  a  box  oflf  the 
trees. 

Cover  Crops  Decrease  Drop 

Now  science  has  shown  that  the 
annual  June  nightmare  of  a  drop  may 
be  easily  avoided.  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  so  successfully  during 
the  extra  heated  term  last  year  that 
the  State  University  horticultural  ex- 
perts have  decided  that  they  are  on 
the  right  road  to  checking  forever  the 
June  drop  in  the  orange  groves,  espe- 
cially in  navel  groves. 

The  remedy — if  not  an  absolute  cute 
— is  the  creation  of  moisture  among 
the  trees.  Last  June  amid  most  trying 
circumstances  the  drop  was  checked 
to  a  marvelous  degree.  Cover  crops 
of  alfalfa  planted  between  the  rows 
of  trees  will  do  the  work.  Simplicity 
itself.  In  past  years  the  thrifty  grow- 
er has  been  accustomed  to  planting  a 
cover  crop  of  peas  or  some  other 
legume  among  his  orange  trees  and 
plowing  the  growth  of  green  vines 
under  the  soil  in  the  late  spring  so 
as  to  give  the  nitrogenous  qualities  of 
the  legumes  to  the  soil.  The  ground 
has  been  left  barren  by  June,  when 
warm  weather  and  drying  winds  have 
come  over  the  grove. 

For  several  years  the  State  horticul- 
tural authorities  have  been  experi- 
menting with  summer  cover  crops  in 
the  groves  and  they  have  found  that 
the  dry  winds  and  absence  of  cover 
crops  in  the  groves  to  keep  the  earth 
cool  and  to  shed  moisture  around  the 
grove  are  the  reasons  for  the  June 
drop.  In  fact  in  localities  nearer  the 
sea  where  the  warm  days  do  not  come 
till  July  the  dropping  of  navels  occurs 
more  frequently  in  July  than  in  June 
— the  farther  from  the  ocean  the 
earlier  in  the  summer  occurs  the  an- 
nua! dropping  of  the  tiny  fruit — a 
month  or  so  after  the  blossoming 
when  the  fruit  is  setting. 

Alfalfa  Will  Help 
The  State  University  people  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  planting  6f  such 
moisture-making  cover  crops  as  al- 
falfa will  save  any  navel  orange  crop 
from  the  dreaded  dropping  in  the 
warm  days  of  early  summer. 

"I  am  absolutely  certain  that  by 
planting  thick  cover  crops  among  the 
trees  on  any  orange  grove  the  loss  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually 

(Cnntlnupd  on  Faee  18) 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Labor  for  Harvests 

THAT  California  must  make  a 
strenuous  effort  to  recruit  farm 
labor  to  meet  the  harvest  needs 
from  every  available  source  is  an  abso- 
lute certainty,  in  the  opinion  of  State 
Farm  Labor  Agent  R.  L.  Adams  of 
the  University  of  California.  As  a 
result  of  a  carefully  conducted  in- 
quiry into  probable  needs  and  availa- 
ble supplies  for  the  1918  season,  an  es- 
timated addition  to  available  labor 
now  in  sight  must  be  forthcoming  to 
the  equivalent  of  12,000  men  for  the 
"peak  load"  harvest  needs. 

To  meet  this  need,  according  to 
AdamI,  will  require  the  services  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  able  to 
assist  in  the  harvest  fields.  He  points 
out  that:  "Full  utilization  of  all  avail- 
able supplies  or  importation  offer  the 
only  remedies.  Importation  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  labor  able  to  work  in 
crops  requiring  hard  work  of  a  'stoop' 
nature  ami  in  the  less  favored  locali- 
ties may  be  necessary.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions,  this  must  be  Mexican 
labor. 

Co-Operative  Labor  Bureau 

"Importation  of  this  labor  strictly 
for  agricultural  purposes  is  possible  to 
those  able  to  undertake  the  moral  and 
financial  obligations  imposed  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  This  can  be 
done,  however,  through  co-operation 
with  an  association  formed  by  the  six 
Southern  California  beet  sugar  com- 
panies, with  whom  my  office  is  co- 
operating. ,  . 

"Fully  as  important  as  importation 
is  the  necessity  of  using  every  availa- 
ble home  supply — high  school  boys, 
women,  city  dwellers,  retired  farmers 
— for  such  work  as  they  can  do. 
Farmers  cannot  be  too  forehanded  in 
making  arrangements  for  their  help. 
Napa  Closes  Schools 
Napa  county  feels  that  her  own 
labor  problem  has  been  largely  solved 
by  closing  her  schools  in  May.  They 
will  open  early  in  July  and  continue 
until  a  farmers'  committee  sends  out 
word  that  the  school  children  are 
needed;  six  weeks'  vacation  will  then 
be  declared. 

In  addition  one  hundred  and  fifty 
business  men  of  Napa  and  one  hun- 
dred of  St.  Helena,  with  promise  of 
fully  as  many  more,  have  volunteered 
to  go  into  the  fields  for  a  week's  time 
on  a  day's  notice. 

The  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion of  Fresno  is  arranging  to  recruit 
several  thousand  people  from  Los  An- 
geles and  vicinity  and  transport  them 
to  the  vineyards  for  the  harvest  pe- 
riod. 

Vacaville,  at  a  recent  meeting,  took 
the  necessary  preliminary  steps  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibilities  of  utilizing 
the  patristic  offers  of  certain  women's 
organizations  to  go  into  the  fields. 
Santa  Clara  farmers  are  making  ar- 
rangements with  the  Oakland  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  to  co-operate  in  bringing  sev- 
eral hundred  high  school  boys  into 
their  fruit  harvests. 

New  Cabbage  Harvester 

ANEW  cabbage  harvester  is  re- 
ported to  the  Agricultural  Di- 
gest by  Abram   E.   Crane  of 
Fairport,  N.  Y.    It  is  said  to  work 
verv  successfully. 
This  implement  detaches  the  cab- 


bage and  lifts  it  into  the  wagon  box 
in  one  motion.  The  blades,  which  are 
dull  at  the  point  but  sharp  at  the 
notch,  can  be  removed  for  sharpen- 
ing. 


Illusive  Farming  Finance 

Where  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Dorvn 

ANYBODY  who  is  fondly  nursing  the  delusion  that  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  are  doing  anything  wonderful  in  helping  to  capitalize  the  farmer 
and  to  aid  him  in  speeding  up  food  production  had  better  awake  from 
his  pipe  dream  and  face  the  flat  facts. 

In  its  January  number.  Orchard  and  Farm  printed  a  letter  that  its  editor 
had  addressed  to  Herbert  Quick  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board  at  WasTiington,  set- 
ting forth  a  plan  by  which  the  Land  Banks  might  help  to  win  the  war  by 
advancing  more  money  to  put  under  immediate  cultivation  the  idle  acres  of  the 
country  and  particularly  of  California.  An  example  was  given  of  a  hypothetical 
case  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  by  which  the  Government  would  loan  $5400  on  land 
and  improvements  worth  $12,000  after  the  farmer  had  worked  it  up  to  a  fair 
state  of  tilth. 

The  Imperial  Valley  was  chosen  because  it  was  an  easy  instance  and 
because  that  wonderfully  fertile  section  never  has  been  able  to  get  fair  terms 
on  capital  borrowed  for  farm  improvement. 

Commissioner  Quick  sent  a  copy  of  the  editor's  letter  to  President  Joyce 
of  the  Berkeley  Land  Rank,  but  Mr.  Joyce,  working  under  the  ironclad  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Farm  Loan  Board  under  the  narrow  provisions  of  the  act, 
could  do  nothing  to  help  the  Imperial  men. 

A  Flagrant  Example  of  Delay,  Linger  and  Wait 

Still  it  was  hoped  that,  because  of  the  strong  appeal  made  by  Orchard 
and  Farm  in  the  interest  of  Imperial  Valley  that  a  point  might  be  stretched 
in  the  making  of  loans  in  that  district.  It  was  believed  that  the  financial  needs 
of  the  ranchers  there  might  receive  a  little  more  consideration  than  they  had 
been  receiving.  Under  the  White  regime  at  Berkeley  these  ranchers  were  prac- 
tically ignored.  Under  the  Joyce  regimt  they  were  treated  a  little  better,  and 
it  was  thought  that,  because  of  the  present  war  emergency,  there  might  be  : 
little  loosening  up  of  the  red  tape  which  ties  the  average  application  for  a  farm 
loan  up  in  hard  knots. 

But  what  has  happened?  Read  this  letter  from  Walter  E.  Packard,  As- 
sistant State  Leader  of  Farm  Advisers,  South,  written  recently  from  Berkeley 
to  President  Mike  Liebert  of  the  Imperial  County  Farm  Bureau,  who  had  been 
urging  the  financial  needs  of  Imperial  ranchers: 

"Your  letter  was  received  three  days  ago  on  my  return  to  Berkeley.  I 
went  to  the  bank  here  in  Berkeley  and  talked  with  the  executive  committee 
when  they  were  in  session.  It  appears  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  bank  t<i 
make  further  loans  until  their  engineer  appraiser  has  reported  on  the  irriga- 
tion and  drainage  conditions  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 

"The  bank  is  allowed  but  one  man  to  do  this  work,  and  he  has  the  entire 

district  of  the  bank  to  cover.    It  is  planned  to  have  this  man  go  to  Imperial 

in  August  and  September,  which  means  that  no  loans  will  be  made  until  after 

that  time.  ^  ,     „  ,.  , 

Must  Look  to  Other  Sources  for  Relief 

"Under  the  circumstances,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  advise 
those  who  need  money  immediately  to  secure  it  through  other  sources.  It  is. 
of  course,  impossible  to  predict  the  report  of  the  engineer,  but  I  would  not 
be  at  all  Surprised  if  the  report  advised  against  loans  until  the  water  question 
was  settled  or  until  some  comprehensive  plan  for  solution  was  adopted. 

"The  executive  committee  has  made  no  ruling  on  this  as  a  committee,  so 
that  no  one  can  guess  their  position  until  the  engineer  appraiser  has  made  his 
report." 

And  so,  just  because  the  Land  Bank  at  Berkeley  has  ONLY  ONE  MAN 
to  act  as  engineer  appraiser,  the  ranchers  of  the  Imperial  Valley  must  wait 
until  August  or  September  to  find  out  what  kind  of  appraisement  is  to  be 
made  of  their  lands,  and  then  they  must  wait  some  months  longer  to  get 
their  loans.  Added  to  this  is  the  pleasant  assurance  that  it  is  likely  that  the 
bank  will  advise  against  the  loans  until  the  water  questions  are  settled!  Just 
when  that  will  be,  nobody  knows. 

Now,  what  would  be  the  matter  with  advancing  the  loans  first  and  wait- 
ing for  the  settlement  of  the  water  questions  afterward?  What  would  the  Land 
Bank  lose  by  it?  The  irrigation  bonds  are  certified  by  the  State,  and  even 
if  this  were  not  the  case  could  not  the  Government,  in  the  present  emergency, 
afford  to  take  a  chance?  It  would  have  a  safe  lien  upon  the  land.  It  could  not 
lose,  whoever  the  owner  happened  to  be. 

The  Act  Should  Be  Amended 

But,  granting  that  there  would  be  considerable  risk,  is  not  the  risk  of  a  lack 
of  food  production  in  this  crisis  far  worse  than  a  possible  financial  loss  to  a 
Government  that  is  spending  billions  upon  billions  to  win  the  war? 

And  if  the  Farm  Loan  Act  will  not  permit  of  such  transactions,  why,  in 
the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress,  doesn't  some 
legislator  at  Washington  see  that  it  is  amended  to  meet  just  such  a  case? 

Imperial  Valley  ranchers  are  recommended  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
private  bankers  and  the  money  sharks!  Have  they  not  had  ample  experience 
with  them?    Is  there  no  relief  in  sight? 

Get  busy,  Mr.  Congressman,  and  help  the  farmer  to  help  Hoover  to  heli 
Uncle  Sam  to  win  the  war! 


Are  You  a  Smoker? 

THE  moral  sentimental,  or  social 
side  of  the  tobacco  question  is 
not  my  affair,  and  for  that  r'  n 
1  shall  confine  my  statements  as  ; 
as  possible  to  the  effects  of  ti  ' 
on  health  and  physical  and  ri; 
efficiency.    Indeed,  I  am  incline 
believe  that  any  other  considi 
of  the  use  of  tobacco  would' 
little  impression  on  any  one,  for 
and  efficiency  are  two  of  the  moi 
important  phases  of  our  life  of  t 
and,  if  these  be  safely  guarded,  mi 
of  the  other  good  things  of  life 
be  added. 

The  argument  is  frequently  u 
that  famous  men  of  master  mind  wer 
not  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco. 
Goethe,  looked  upon  as  a  demigod  aiu 
their  greatest  poet  by  the  Germa; 
Victor  Hugo,  that  giant  of  intelli 
among  the  French,  and  his  country- 
man Balzac  are  generally  cited 
striking  examples. 

Such  an  argument  is  merely  oni 
words,  for  in  the  ranks  of  smokert, 
there  exist  hundreds  of  names  wh 
bearers  were  and  are  likewise  men 
the  highest  type  of  intellect:  Croi 
well,    Tennyson,    General  Gran 
Carlyle,  Kipling,  Robert  Louis  Stevi 
son — scores  could  be  mentioned  o1 
hand,  but  that  would  prove  nothini 
for  either  side  of  the  argument. 

Stevenson    sometimes  smoked 
many  as  twenty  cigars,  at  other  timi 
eighty  cigarettes,  a  day.  Whether 
not  this  shortened  his  life  no 
can  say;  he  died  of  apoplexy,  but 
he  lived   long  enough   he  certain! 
would  have  died  of  consumption, 
disease    with    which    he    was  loi 
afflicted. 

But  there  is  no  fi^edical  evidence 
show  that  any  one  ever  contrac 
consumption    through    the  use 
tobacco,  though  such  opinion  pasi 
as  common  currency  in  average 
scientific  discussions,  and  especial 
concerning  the  cigarette. 

There  is,  at  least,  one  potent 
srfn  for  special  discrimination  agail 
the  cigarette.  It  is  this:  Owing 
its  cheapness  and  comparative  mi! 
ness  'when  singly  considered, 
cigarette  affords  too  easy  an  oppoi 
nity  for  the  young  to  indulge  in 
smoking  of  tobacco,  and  scien 
opinion  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  t! 
use  of  tobacco  does  actually  retard 
the  proper  mental  development  of 
those  who  have  not  attained  their 
physical  and  mental  growth. 

Besides,  the  almost  universal  prac- 
tice of  cigarette  users  of  inhaling  the 
smoke  gives  the  poison  in  the  fumes 
the  best  possible  opportunity  to  get 
thoroughly  into  the  system.  Used  by 
the  young,  it  is  fair  to  believe  for  prac- 
tical purposes  that  tobacco  hinders 
the  development  of  the  higher  nerve 
centers,  especially  when  the  smoke  i* 
inhaled.— Dr.  F.  C.  Walsh. 


Handy  Tool  Rack 

HAVE  a  place  for  every  tool  and 
keep  every  tool  in  its  place.  It 
is  annoying  to  find  tools  miss- 
ing and  out  of  repair  when  you  most 


id 


A  Tool  Ro«  U 

need  them,  or  that  thev  are  lost 
new  ones  must  be  purchased. 

Repair  your  tools  at  odd  timet 
have  them  in  readiness  when  ne« 

Any  food  consumed  over  and  a' 
the  needs  of  the  human  body 
wasted. 
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Want  a  State  Farm? 

Make  Application  Before  June  ]2th. 
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[T'S  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  but 
it  counts! 
To  mix  up  the  metaphor  it's  not 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  but  it's  the 
entering  wedge. 

In  other  words,  the  California  land 
demonstration  of  the  Australian  sys- 
tem of  closer  settlement  is  about  to 
become  an  established  fact.  It  will 
not  solve  the  problem  of  our  idle 
acres,  but  it  may  help. 

This  is  the  project  for  which  El- 
wood  Mead  and  Orchard  and  Farm 
have  worked  so  long  and  so  steadily. 

The  new  State  Land  Settlement 
Board  now  offers  to  intending  settlers 
3520  acres  of  land  recently  purchased 
from  Stanford  University,  and  about 
2500  acres  purchased  from  adjoining 
owners  will  be  open  to  settlement  in 
December. 

The  land  now  offered  is  subdivided 
into  fifty  farms  and  also  into  20  allot- 
ments for  farm  laborers.  The  farms 
are  now  open  for  inspection  and  will 
be  open  until  June  12th.  All  intend- 
ing purchasers  must  make  application 
before  12  o'clock  noon  on  June  12th 
with  the  State  Land  Settlement  Board 
at  the  office  of  the  board,  101  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  or  at  the  office  of  the 
board  on  the  property.  These  ap- 
plications must  be  on  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  board. 

The  land  is  in  Butte  county,  one 
mile  east  of  Durham  and  seven  miles 
southeast  of  Chico.  It  is  crossed  by 
the  Northern  Electric  Railway  and 
adjoins  the  State  Highway  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  line. 

Irrigation  and  Buildings 
A  part  of  the  land  has  been  ditched, 
leveled,  and  seeded,  and  if  any  settler 
80  desires  his  allotment  will  be  pre- 
pared for  irrigation  and  cultivation  by 
the  board,  the  settler  to  pay  40  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  cost  in  cash  and 
pay  the  remainder  of  the  actual  cost 
within  twenty  years,  with  5  per  cent 
interest  per  annum.  Settlers  may 
themselves  prepare  their  land  if  they 
prefer. 

About  500  acres  have  been  seeded  to 
alfalfa  and  600  acres  seeded  to  wheat 
and  barley.  The  soil  map  of  the  tract 
shows  the  farm  allotments  which  have 
been  prepared  for  irrigation  and  on 
which  crops  are  growing. 

Plans  of  houses  and  other  farm 
buildings  have  been  prepared.  The 
board  will  constru.ct  these,  or  other 
houses  of  designs  selected  by  the 
settlers  and  approve^  by  the  board, 
on  payment  of  40  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated cost,  the  settler  undertaking  to 
repay  the  remainder  of  the  actual 
cost  in  twenty  years,  with  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
board  will  give  settlers  expert  advice 
about  laying  out  the  farms. 

Terms  of  Payment 

The  subdivisional  plan  which  is  at 
both  of  the  board's  offices  shows  the 
location  and  area  of  the  different 
allotments  with  their  allotment  num- 
bers and  table  1  gives  the  price  of 
each  farm  and  of  the  improvements 
already  made  by  the  board  thereon. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  land 
must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase 
and  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  im- 
provements. Payment  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  purchase  price  of 
land  and  improvements  can,  if  desider, 
be  made  in  semi-annual  payments  ex- 
tending over  twenty  years,  with  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  an- 
num, payments  of  principal  and  in- 
terest to  be  made  semi-annually. 

These  payments  will  be  amortized 
in  accordance  with  the  table  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  If  settlers 
desire  they  can  make  a  larger  initial 
payment  or  they  can  pay  off  any  num- 
ber of  installments  of  the  principal 
at  any  installment  date  after  five 
years  from  the  first  payment. 

The  settler,  on  making  the  initial 
payment,  is  given  a  contract  of  pur- 
chase which  sets  forth  the  conditions 
of  payment  and  the  obligations  a  set- 


tler assumes.  He  is  given  a  deed  to 
the  land  when  payments  are  com- 
pleted. 

Farming  Advice  Free 

Where  settlers  have  enough  money 
to  make  needed  improvements  they 
will  be  expected  to  do  this.  Where 
necessary,  improvements  to  enable 
farms  to  be  brought  into  full  produc- 
tion in  the  shortest  possible  time  will 
be  made  by  the  board. 

The  superintendent  will  give  be- 
ginners practical  advice  and  direction 
regarding  farm  operations  and  aid  in 
the  organization  of  co-operative  or- 
ganizations that  any  one  should  at- 
tempt to  buy  one  of  these  farm  allot- 
ments who  has  less  than  $1500  capital, 
.  or  a  working  equipment  of  imple- 
ments and  livestock  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  such  capital,  and  this  has 
been  fixed  as  the  minimum  amount  of 
capital  a  settler  will  be  required  to 
have.  Twenty-five  hundred  to  $3000 
is  a  better  sum  for  a  farm  allotment 
of  forty  to  eighty  acres. 

Capital  of  Farm  Workers 

The  farm  laborer  can  safely  under- 
take the  purchase  of  a  two-acre  farm 
laborer's  allotment  if  he  can  make 
the  initial  payment.  The  semi-annual 
payments  will  be  less  than  the  rent  he 
would  have  to  pay  for  a  house  in 
town.  The  industrious  man  can  save 
enough  out  of  his  wages  to  meet 
these  payments,  hence  he  does  not 
need  a  working  capital. 

Intending  settlers  will  be  met  at 
the  Durham  Station  and  shown  over 
the  property  if  the  superintendent, 
George  C.  Kreutzer,  is  notified  at 
Durham  one  day  in  advance. 

Any  applicant  desiring  further  in- 
formation should  write  to  the  Land 
Settlement  Board,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Stampede  of  Stockmen 

Asleep  at  the  Switch  for  Years — Arvake  at  Last 


"T's  the  same  old  story.  It  takes  a 
calamity  to  bring  about  a  reform. 
After  sleeping  at  the  switch  for 
many  years  and  not  getting  wise  in 
time,  cattlemen  of  California  are  now 
stampeding  themselves  into  a  series 
of  organizations.  They  will  send 
someone  to  Washington  to  protect 
their  interests  and  prevent  prices  from 
going  to  smash. 

You  can't  beat  this  situation.  For 
concentrated  stupidity,  it  sure  takes 
the  cake.  Here  is  a  $75,000,000  indus- 
try without  an  effective  organization 
to  meet  a  crisis!  Of  course,  the  stock- 
men never  have  taken  any  vigorous 
action  to  further  any  great  reform  or 
improvement  of  breeds  or  of  ranges 
or  changes  in  United  States  land  laws, 
or  changes  in  business  methods. 
The  Case  Diagnosed 
Forest  reserves  were  established 
against  the  protest  of  stockmen  gen- 
erally— especially  of  sheep  owners,  but 
they  have  proved  their  worth,  and  the 
legislator  who  would  attempt  to  have 
them  abolished  now  would  be  digging 
his  political  grave. 

What's  the  matter?  The  livestock 
industry  in  Califarnia  is  in  many  re- 
spects on  a  different  basis,  and  at  some 
disadvantiage,  as  compared  with  other 
States.  Only  about  20  per  cent  of 
California's  land  area  is  now  United 
States  public  land,  while  Nevada  has 
about  90  per  cent,  and  Utah,  Idaho, 
Oregon,  Wyoming  and  other  States 
have  great  public  range  districts. 

In  California,  grazing  lands  must  be 
owned  outright  or  rented,  and  many 
ranges  have  been  overstocked.  Terms 
of  lease  are  generally  too  short. 
Commission  Men  Not  Angels 
Money  and  credit  are  not  available 
in  sufficient  quantity.  Most  of  the  big 
fellows  can  take  care  of  themselves 
because   of   their   land   holdings  or 


Great  Single  Tax  Debate 

THE  Single  Taxers  are  preparing  for  a  big  drive  this 
summer  and  fall.   They  polled  over  260,000  votes  in 
California  in  1916,  and  they  say  that  they  will  poll 
70,000  more  at  the  next  election  and  win  the  State. 

Do  the  farmers  want  taxes  levied  on  land  values  alone? 
What  are  the  arguments  for  and  against  Single  Tax? 
Orchard  and  Farm  announces  a  great  debate  on  the 
question. 

Would  Single  Tax  Aid  or  Injure  the  Farmer? 

Luke  North,  vice  president  of  the  National  Association 
known  as  "The  Great  Adventure  for  Single  Tax,"  will  put 
the  case  for  the  Henry  George  theorists  in  July  Orchard 
and  Farm,  and  a  leading  Anti-Single  Taxer,  will  reply. 
In  the  Augrust  number  Mr.  North  will  argue  against  the 
opponent  of  the  George  theory  and  in  turn  will  be 
answered  by  the  Anti-Single  Taxer.  And  so  the  debate 
will  continue  back  and  forth  up  to  election  time,  the  last 
installment  to  be  published  in  the  November  Orchard  and 
Farm. 

Anyone  who  owns  land  will  of  course  be  affected  by 
the  proposed  Single  Tax  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  California  and,  therefore,  will  want  to  read  every  word 
of  this  great  debate. 

All  voters,  and  particularly  students  of  political 
economy,  will  also  find  the  controversy  a  highly  interest- 
ing and  educational  one. 

Being  vital  to  our  farmers,  the  facts  set  forth  in  this 
debate  will  be  closely  perused  by  them. 

If  you  are  not  a  subscriber  to  Orchard  and  Farm  send 
25  cents  now  to  this  office  and  thus  secure  all  the  numbers 
containing  this  tremendously  important  feature — a  liberal 
Single  Tax  education  in  itself.   Do  this  today! 
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other  resources  enabling  them  to  se- 
cure necessary  capital.  But  the  little 
fellows  are  up  against  it.  Commission 
men  are  good  fellows,  but  not  angels 
or  philanthropists. 

Farmer  cattlemen  cannot  borrow 
State  money  as  can  be  done  in  Utah, 
Idaho  and  other  States.  There  are 
not  enough  packing  houses  and  stock- 
yards. Livestock  shows  have  not 
been  encouraged  sufficiently.  Some 
people  think  the  big  packing  interests 
have  something  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter of  inadequate  financial  assistance 
for  farmers,  because  cattle  loans  are 
not  popular  here  as  they  are  in  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Omaho  or  Denver.  The 
United  States  Food  administration,  al- 
though doing  great  work,  does  not  in- 
clude many  well  known  livestock  men. 
Long  distance  shipments,  lack  of 
stock  yards,  high-priced  grazing  lands, 
high-priced  feed  and  high-priced 
money  are  all  factors  affecting  the 
situation. 

Pretty  Hard  Sledding 

Stockmen  have  made  money  when 
conditions  have  been  normal,  but 
when  drouth  and  tight  money  periods 
have  come,  the  sledding  has  been 
hard.  Only  a  few  years  ago  low- 
priced  alfalfa  was  going  a-begging 
and  land  values  fell.  Farmers  could 
not  borrow  money  to  buy  cattle  to 
feed  the  hay  to.  It  will  certainly  pay 
cattlemen  and  sheepmen  to  maintain 
strong  organizations.  They  should  be 
"Johnny  on  the  spot"  when  the  next 
Legislature  meets,  to  see  that  their  in- 
terests get  a  square  deal.  Livestock 
exhibits  should  be  encouraged.  A  big 
national  livestock  show  should  be 
held  on  the  Pacific  Coast  each  winter. 
Forest  reserves  should  be  used  to  bet- 
ter advantage. 

If  private  capital  will  not  supply  the 
necessary  stockyards  and  packing 
houses,  then  stockmen  should  co-op- 
erate with  grain  farmers  who  want 
elevators  and  get  State  action. 
What  McAdoo  Will  Do 

The  railroad  administration  will 
surely  not  encourage  unnecessary 
shipments  of  livestock  to  eastern  cen- 
ters and  packing  house  products  back 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Uncle  Sam's  lo- 
comotives will  be  too  busy  to  do 
much  unnecesary  work.  Nevada,  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  can  send  their 
fat  stock  to  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kan- 
sas City  and  Omaha  to  supply  the 
East,  and  their  poor  stock  can  be  fat- 
tened in  our  Imperial  and  San  Joa- 
quin Valleys. 

California  packing  houses  should 
handle  all  California  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs,  and  the  adjoining  States  can  be 
supplied  with  packing  house  products 
from  California  to  better  advantage 
than  from  Missouri  River  centers. 
California  has  had,  has  now  and  will 
continue  to  have  its  own  peculiar 
problems  for  cattle,  sheep  and  hog 
raisers  to  wrestle  with,  and  certainly 
the  success  of  fruit  and  raisin  growers, 
through  organization  and  co-opera- 
tion, should  furnish  the  necessary  ob- 
ject lesson  to  enable  livestock  owners 
to  protect  themselves  and  avoid  spas- 
modic efforts  such  as  are  now  con- 
sidered necessary.  C.  W.  E. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  May  25. 


Money  in  Stock  Feeding 

A RECENT  bank  review  covering 
the  banks  of  five  counties  in 
Kansas  would  indicate  that  the 
farmers  are  making  a  good  profit  from 
the  livestock  business  in  spite  of  the 
increased  cost  of  feeds  and  other  sup- 
plies. This  bank  review  covered  th€ 
best  agricultural  counties  in  the  State 
and  showed  that  considering  the  bank 
deposits  made  in  the  past  three  years, 
their  wealth  had  increased  over  two 
hundred  per  cent.  They  included  only 
those  counties  where  the  occupation 
was  entirely  agricultural.  There  were 
no  mines  or  factories.  Most  of  the 
farmers  are  engaged  in  stock  feeding, 
raising  their  own  feeds  and  feeding 
it  outright  on  the  land. 
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Model  Bean 
Cultivator 


KILLEFER  KILLEFER 
QUALITY  EFFICIENCY 

This  cultivator,  like  most  of  our  Implements  haa  been  developed  at 
the  request  of  Dealers  and  Ranchers  for  a  strong,  simply  controlled  cul- 
tivator, capable  of  doing  their  work  deeper  and  better  than  possible 
with  the  light  Kastern-made  tools.  The  frame  Is  one  piece  of  high 
carbon  steel  without  Joints  to  work  loose  or  sag  and  holds  the  wheels 
always  true  and  In  line  with  the  rest  of  the  machine.  The  double 
frame  bar  gives  ample  clearance  between  the  standards  and  eliminates 
the  tendency  to  clog  In  trashy  ground..  This  frame  bar  has  a  double 
lifting  device  which  holds  U  rigidly  on  both  sides.  A  man's  weight  on 
the  extreme  end  will  not  spring  it  out  of  line.  The  seat  Is  set  far 
enough  back  to  give  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  rows  and  the  foot 
control  is  very  ea.sy  on  the  driver.    Manufactured  by 

THE' KILLEFER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


maiic 
Cpnirol 

.Jlsyi^ires  ease 


Simplicity  in  operation  is  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
a  Ball  and  Disc  Type  Governor  which  gives  a  very 
sensitive  and  satisfactory  control  to 

SAMSON 

TRACTORS 

Under  varying  loads  our 

AUTOMATIC  CONTROL 

—  Assures  greatest  ease  in  handling 

—  Gives  uniform  motor  speed 

SAMSON  SIEVE- GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 

(Oiviiion  of  General  Motor>  Corporation) 

Stockton,  California 


Good  Vegetable  Storehouse 
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Vegetable  Sforaffc^ 
CdUr  • 


IN  making  a  study  of  vegetable 
storage  one  is  impressed  first  by 
the  great  number  of  words  used 
by  the  writers  on  the  subject  to  cloak 
a  very  few  ideas.  It  would  seem  the 
authors  have  felt  called  upon  to  say 
something,  and  this  when  they  know 
nothing  or  very  little. 

Vegetable  storage  houses  or  cellars 
are  to  be  found  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  idea  is  not  a  new  one.  Few 
owners,  if  any,  of  such  storages  haVe 
thought  it  worth  while  to  study  their 
cellars  even  in  the  most  superficial 
manner,  and  no  one  has  made  careful 
tests  with  instruments  of  precision  to 
discover  correlations  of  keeping  and 
temperature,  humidity  and  ventilation. 

The  unusual  economic  conditioris 
have  forced  men  to  think  of  food  con- 
servation, and  in  the  search  for  infor- 
mation concerning  the  storage  of  veg- 
etables it  has  been  discovered  that  res- 
idents of  the  town  of  Lake  Forest, 
III.,  had  for  years  used  storage  cellars 
with  great  success.  Fortunately  what 
has  been  done  at  Lake  Forest  has 
been  made  available  to  every  inter- 
ested person,  and  the  most  encourag- 
ing voice  and  the  most  helpful  efTorts 
are  coming  from  that  community 
A  Lake  Forest  Storehouse. 
We  present  this  month  a  small  veg- 
etable storage  cellar  for  use  on  the 
small  estate. 

In  such  a  cellar  roots  and  fruits 
have  been  held  in  storage  well  mto 
the  springtime  and  have  come  out  in 
splendid  condition.  Carrots,  parsnips, 
beets,  rutabagas,  turnips,  are  stored 
in  sand  in  a  bin  on  the  di^t  floor  of 
the  cellar.  The  potato  is  stored  in 
shallow  slatted  bins,  raised  above  the 
floor.  Apples  and  pears  are  stored  in 
the  same  kind  of  shallow  slatted  bins. 

These  vegetables  and  fruits  are  kept 
at  a  temperature  running  from  33  de- 
grees to  40'  degrees  Fahrenheit,  with 
the  air  well  laden  with  moisture. 

Cold  air  is  brought  in  at  one  end  of 
the  cellar,  at  a  point  near  the  floor, 
and  removed  through  an  opening  tn 
the  roof  in  the  opposite  end  of  the 
cellar. 

Celery  is  stored  in  moist  sanrt  like 
the  carrots  and  other  vegetables. 

While  onions  are  shown  on  the  top 
shelf,  over  the  potatoes,  it  has  been 
determined  this  vegetable  must  be 
stored  in  a  cold,  dry  room,  and  this 
necessitates  a  partition  in  the  cellar, 
and  the  addition  of  «nother  air  inlet 


and  outlet.  Pumpkins  and  squashc 
require  cold  (not  below  45  degreea) 
dry  storage. 

The  operation  of  the  cellar  is  sin 
pie:    Humidification  of  the  air  is 
cured  by  the  well  of  water  (call« 
"humidifier")  sunk  in  the  floor  of  tl 
cellar  and  by  the  breathing  of 
stored  vegetables.    The  dirt  floor 
the  cellar  is  covered  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches  with  clean  sand  and 
this  sand  may  be  sprinkled  with  w  .' 
which  will  be  given  up  to  the  - 
rounding  air. 

Keeps  Food  AU  Winter. 

The  cellar  is  filled  with  cold  air 
from  time  to  time  by  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  intake  and  outlet  air 
ducts. 

It  is  possible  to  maintain  the  sup- 
ply of  crisp,  fini-tasting  vegetables 
through  the  winter  and  well  into  the 
early  summer  by  the  use  of  vegetable 
storage  cellar. 

The  vegeUble  storage  cellar  is  tor 
the  farmer  on  the  land,  the  com- 
munity in  the  town  or  small  city; 
public  institutions,  like  hospital,  rc- 
formitory  institutions;  country  club, 
cnlk'ge  commons,  employes  of  big 
corporations,  army  posts  and  canton- 
ments. 


The  Things  That  G)unt 

NOT  what  we  have,  but  what  we 
Not  what  we  see,  but  what  we 
choose 

These  are  the  things  that  mar  or  bless. 
The  sum  of  human  happiness. 

The  things  near  by,  not  things  afar; 
Not  what  we  seem,  but  what  we  are— 
These  are  the  things  that  make  Of 
break,  , 
That  give  the  heart  its  joy  or  ache.  \ 

» 

Not  what  seems  fair,  but  what  is  tru« 
Not  what  we  dream,  but  what  we  do—' 
These  are  the  things  that  shine  I  ke 
gems. 

Like  stars,  in  Fortune's  diadems. 

Not  as  we  take,  but  as  we  give; 
Not  as  we  pray,  but  as  we  live 
These  are  the  things  that  mas 
peace. 

Both  now  and  after  time  snail 
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Write  For 
Amazing  NEW 
SM ALLEY  Book 
FREEI 


^aMdtv'MOC^  TbonnodamrefllllDvtlictrSlkw 
J^fiSflb-fSSl  aiiickerl  ««lerl  cbe^erl-wlth 
uw-i  ^cbcr,  better  cot  enailMa  tb»n 
overt  With  th«  (acnoaa  ^tsntcd 
R«euttinr  Attachmeot.  tfaar'r* 
EDaki  (Iff  tUn  u  r  f «e<U  *  tumin  pr  roiu  b- 
Qffo  Into  CvmptiDB  nMl,  fattenlnif 
ho^.citttlo,phe«p,p6alti~    "  "  " 


^  Jh.p.aneio 
OmumI  BtrfM  for 

Slicing  Ear  Cora. 


«l,  fattening 
iltt7.atalM 

Tbfnk  of  Itt 


>at- reduction  I 
Mslcea    wonclcrfol  comblnatloa 
tneal-fo«da  from  clover,  corn  at«Uca, 
B napped    coro,    bean   etratr.  pe« 
,  vines,  oatii.r7tt— Cr*cka  pcaa.  core. 
L  bcaoa)  — Handle*  leaves,  atcrn  and 
I  alll  Gtevea  wut«—  doeaa'C  lojui* 
I  color  of  hart 

'  Bfaal  capadtlM  ruv«  from  1080 
Co  2840  Iba.  per  hour  <S6o  to  BOO  Ibn 
in«al  per  noor  wilb  Juni4>r  atiU 
driven  by  0  to  8  b,  p.  ensioe}. 

Smalley 

Silo  Filler  Ir/;." 

Ualcea  alto  fllllnar  as  easy  aa  A  B  Ct 
i  Grip-hook  Porcv-fccd  TABLH:  nod 
\  Mooie  roller  automntfcally  fcoda 
I  the   powerful,   awiftly  revolving. 
I  lawii-niow»r-liKe  knivesi— tuma  out 
}  fine  cut  coaltose  of  unbeatablo  rich- 
nesi  —  incr«aava  aito  tocnas* — pay* 
for  Itaolfr 
quickly.  Pat-/ 
entcfl  loW'Upeej  /, 
nc-nixllpv  CHAIN/' 
IVE  FJI< 


alTppac*.  bait  trooblwi— is  faater,cle«D«r 
— «Tea  tlcne,  money,  trouble. 

Blower  and  cntterwork  independeot- 
ly.    Speed  tip  fan  —  or  alow  it  do'-  -* 
<p«edof  Icnlfeahaferomainathea  

Four  alMa  of  Alfalfa  cutters  witb 
bm  apron.    Rook  •xplaios  ftll.  It'a 
FREB-wftb  aamplM  of  meal.  Writ* 
^wlfle  Imptr'Bii'ntCo.,  Gon.  Areata 
San  Franclaco,  Caf. 
Saialiey  HaDoraeturlair  Co, 
P>pt  12.      Manitowoc.  Wli. 


Two-Horse  Brand 

Boys'OveransioSS:d) 

Are  Just  Like  "Dad's" 

Made  of  the  same  land  of  material,  with  the 
tame  care,  the  beat  looking,  lonsest  wearing  and 
coit  no  more  than  ordinary  1unas~ 

Bvded  bib  and  iwinffing  white  drill  pockets 
(not  the  old  style  patch  pockets  that  so  quickiy 
wear  through.) 

Look  for  this  label— take  bo  others 


FREE 


if  they 


A  new 

pair     M.         M-t  1-a  rip 

Awardsd  GRAND  PRIZE  if  th«  P.P.LE. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Levi  Strauss  &  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Mtn.  <A  " Freedom' Alia  *  ^ 
the  new  garment  for  women 

THE  SELF-OIUMG  WIHDMILL 

 J  become  eo  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 

ikouaands  have  been  called  ior  to  replace,  on  their 
■Id  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to_  replace*  at 
■mall cost,  the  gearins  of  the  earlier^  " 
Aeimotors.  making  them  self-oil^ 
inC'  Its  enclosed  motorn 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  cut  dust  and| 

E.The  Splash  Oiling 
Item  constantly  ^ 
ds  every  bearing  with  oil  pre-  - 
▼rating  wear  ana  enabling  the^  ^ 
■till  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze  . 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  loa<] 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel   Frame  Saws. 

■rite  HKMOTOB  CO,  2500  Twelfth  SL.CIiiMgo 

Gel  Bigger  Crops — Analyze  Your  Soil 

I  can  show  you  ttie  best  uses  to 
which  your  land  can  be  put.  I  ex- 
amine soil  with  the  view  of  tell- 
ing farmers  what  crops  can  ba 
grown  most  abundantly.  Definite 
knowledge  of  physical  and  chem- 
ical character  of  land,  knowledge 
of  origin,  comaosltion,  properties 
and  functions  of  soli  and  relations 
of  crops  will  enable  you  to  plant 
for  far  greater  crop  production. 
Every  owner  of  land  should  hava 
this  Information.  Let  me  help  you. 
Write  today  for  Instructions  as  to 
taking  samples  for  analysis  In  my 
laboratory. 

MARK  WALKER, 
Chemist,  211   West   First  St., 
Lot  Antels*,  Cal. 

W  W   Salmon  in  brine, 
I         LJ    100    >ba.,  $11.00. 
.  ■  ^TJ  I    I    ?'''PP'n9  weight, 
176  pound*, 
•almon,  20  Ibi.,  |3.25.  Dried 
^.  10  lb*.,  »1.76.    T.  A.  Beard, 
rinalow  Place,  Seattle,  Waah, 


Make  Your  Own  Roller 

IF  YOU  can't  afford  to  buy  a  roller, 
make  your  own.    Get  a  24-inch 
glazed  sewer  or  drain  tile,  shown 
as  Fig.  1;  carefully  break  or  knock 


I — Scwcr  Pipe 

off  the  flange  (Fig.  2),  set  the  tile  on 
end  and  fasten  a  pipe  or  iron  rod  into 
the  ground  in  the  direct  center  of 


Fig.  2— Breaking  off  Fiungc 

the  tile  (Fig.  3).  Fill  the  space  round 
this  pipe  inside  the  tile  with  a  mix- 
ture of  concrete,  using  two  parts  of 


Fife.  3 — Tile  on  end  ready  to  be 
filled  with  ConcrcLo 

sand,  one  part  cement,  and  one  part 
of  stone  or  gravel.  Fasten  a  steer- 
ing pole  or  draw-bar  to  the  pipe  run- 


1  ^  /■ 

mm 

Fig.  4— llomo-mndc  Roller 
Compli'lcd 

ning  through  the  center  of  the  tile 
and  you  will  have  a  serviceable  roller 
(Fig.  4). 


Spray  for  Tomatoes 

SINCE  writing  the  note  about 
tomato  worms  attacking  toma- 
toes seriously  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  the  writer  has  heard  of  excel- 
lent results  in  preventing  injury  by 
spraying.  Pest  control  has  made  Cal- 
ifornia fruit  famous.  While  spraying 
tomatoes  for  worms  is  doubtless  a 
new  thing  on  a  large  scale  nere,  if  it 
proves  a  success  our  fine,  long  grow- 
ing season  will  do  much  to  make 
tomatoes  a  very  important  crop. — 
D.  J.  W. 


The  industrious  farmer  is  about  the 
only  person  not  particularly  affected 
by  the  daylight  saving  plan.  He  al- 
ways has  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
all  the  daylight  there  was,  and  stretch- 
ing it  out  at  both  ends  by  the  use  of 
a  lantern. 


DISSTON 

SAWS  AND  TOOLS 

A  $200,000,000  Woodlot 

'T'HE  farmers  of  this  country  own  a  $200,000,000 
J-  woodlot.  How  much  money  will  you  make 
on  your  woodlot?  Coal  will  be  mighty  scarce 
next  winter.  Many  a  factory,  many  a  family  will 
have  to  use  wood.  True,  as  sure  as  you're  a  foot 
high.  Sell  all  the  wood  you  can  cut.  Use  a 
Disston  Cross-Cut  Saw  for  felling  and  for  cut- 
ting cordwood  lengths. 

The  greenest  or  hardest  of  timber  can't  make  a  Disston 
Cross-Cut  Saw  quit.  It  stands  up  to  the  hardest  kind  of  work 
and  then  comes  back  for  more.  Thrus*  pressure  won't  buckle 
it.  Its  blade,  of  Disston  Crucible  Steel,  delivers  long  years 
of  service.  It  has  the  right  temper.  It  has  the  right  hardness. 
The  steel  in  Disston  Saws  or  Tools  is  made  right  here  in  our 
own  plant,  because  no  other  kind  would  do. 

We  make  many  patterns  of  Disston  Cross-Cut  Saws  for  one 
man  or  two.  These  can  be  had  in  wider  or  narrower  blades 
with  the  tooth  you  like  best.  Find  the  name  Disston  on  saws 
■nd  tools  and  you'll  know  you're  getting  quality  through  and 
through.  Disston  Cross-Cut  Saws  are  the  choice  of  the  best 
woodsmen,  as  Disston  Handsaws  are  the  choice  of  three  out 
of  four  carpenters. 

Modern  farming  demands  Disston  Saws  and  Tools.  Sold  by 
all  progressive  hardware  dealers  the  world  over.  Send  today 
for  free  copy  of  "Disston  Saws  and  Tools  for  the  Farm." 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc.  ^^^st-q^ 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA..  U.  S.  A. 
Diitton  Fiht  art  as  mil  ^nown  for  falily  as  Dissloa  Saws 


l^ni  -  Lcc-fric 


Electric 

Light  for  Your  Farm 

^^'^f^^"  Plsnt  generates  standard  llO-rolt  direct  cmrent: 

operates  from  one  to  fifty  liphts,  electric  motor,  electric  Iron,  vacuum 
cleaner,  electric  toaster,  force  pump,  chum,  washing  machine,  etc.  No  Bat- 
tenea— No  Switchboard— and  a  better  machine  for  leu  money.  High  speed 
gasoline  motor,  generator  and  automatic  gorernor.  all  complete  In  one 
small  compact  unit.  Uses  standard  lamps  and  flituree.  Simple.  easUy 
instaiied,  dependable,  economical.  Costa  less  than  other  eyatems  to  buy 
and  to  operate. 

Wriu  today  for  full  description  and  low  prlc* 

KARL  A.  HEDBERG.       electricai, engineers 

»  *       *^  "  «-«  jQ^y^  (jj^y  g,  Francisco,  Cal. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

1  ROOKS 'APPLIANCE, 
the  modern  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves ruptiu-e  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
toeether  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents. Catalogue  and  meas- 
ure blanksmalled  free.  Send 
name  and    address  today. 

C.L  BROOKE  106  SUte  Street.  Martball.  Micii. 


mil 

S  ANGELES 

iPigucroaSts? 
fe  and  Restaurant 

6arag|z  in  connection 

Tak«T(ixi  at  Station 
at  our  expense 

LnHouAftw  lv«j. 
6gqlAColun$s<7'. 
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Save  $5.00 
a  Day 

When  help  Is  scarce 
and  wages  high,  you 
can  save  money  by 
using  a 

Louden 

Power 

Hoist 

A  plain,  common- 
sense  machine,  built  to 
handle  big  loads 
easily.  Saves  time 
and  money.  Can  be 
used  with  any  kind  of 
power.  Anybody  can 
operate  it.  Does  the 
work  of  both  a  team 
and  a  man,  and  does  it 
in  half  the  time. 


The  Louden 

Balance  Grapple 

HAY  FORK 

With  its  five-foot  spread  and  its  24-inch 
tines,  this  fork  lifts  an  enormous  load,  binds 
it  tight,  drops  it  clean,  and  spreads  it  well  in 
the  mow.  Leaves  no  litterings  to  be  cleaned 
up  with  a  pitchfork.  Three  or  four  forkfuls 
clean  the  rack. 

Perfectly  balanced — a  feature  of  utmost 
importance.  The  tines  are  of  finely  tempered 
steel,  slender  but  strong.  Will  not  bend  or 
break  under  heavy  loads. 

Free  Book  of  Barn  Plans 

112  pages  of  practical  barn  plans.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated.  Packed  with  valuable  in- 
formation for  the  dairyman.  Also,  complete 
catalog  of  Louden  Bam  Equipment.  Both 
books  free. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Co. 


68  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco 


425  E.  Third  St, 
Los  Angeles 


Alkfor  tht  CkilJ'l  Sury  »f  ttt 
"Big  Trttt"  »f  Calif trmU — titrt't 
a  copy  ftr  rvtry  (Mild  im  (i«  ustim. 


The  100%  Silo 

is  the  silo  that's  built  of  California  Redwood. 
Think  up  all  the  good  points  a  silo  material 
should  have  — you'll  find  every  one  of  them  in 

Califbrftia  Redwood 

Resists  rot  and  fire 

Permanent  — contains  a  natural  preservative 
that  prevents  decay.  Not  affedked  by  sun,  rain 
or  violent  changes  of  weather. 

Will  not  shrink,  warp  or  swell,  when  prop- 
erly  seasoned. 

Non-conducting  —  Redwood  retains  the  heat 
necessary  for  perfed:  fermentation  of  silage, 
keeps  out  cold,  prevents  freezing. 
Fire-resistant,  because  non-resinous. 
There  are  many  other  important  advantages 
of  Redwood  for  silos  —  in  fad  for  ali  extenor 
and  interior  building  construdtion. 
"California  Redwood  on  the  Farm" 
contains  the  whole  story.  Ask  us 
for  it.  It's  free. 

If  your  local  lumber  dealer 
rJ5;<  does  not  carry  Redwood 
send  us  his  name  and  we 
will  arrange  for  him  to  get 
it  for  you. 


California  Redwood 
Association 

771  Exposition  Bidg. 
Saa  FrancUco,  California 


Going  to  Plant  'Gyp  Corn? 

Here  Are  Some  Valuable  Suggestions 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm 


WITH  the  high  prices  of  grains 
and  the  necessity  for  supply- 
ing ourselves  and  our  allies 
with  both  cereals  and  pork  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  large  amount  of  Egyptian 
corn  will  be  planted  this  coming  sum- 
mer. 

There  are  in  California  three  main 
varieties  which  will  be  chosen,  and  the 
following  observations  based  on  ex- 
periences in  Tulare  county,  but  ap- 
propriate for  nearly  all  interior  Cali- 
fornia, will  suggest  which  of  the  three 
will  prove  most  profitable  to  select. 

The  white  Egyptian  corn  is  the 
standard  variety  and  in  a  way  has 
given  its  name  to  the  other  varieties 
so  that  "gyp  corn"  is  likely  to  mean 
any  of  the  grain  sorghums.  Of  the 
three  varieties  named  it  appears  under 
most  conditions  here  to  be  the  poorest 
by  a  big  margin.  The  stalks  are  wood 
and  of  little  value  for  fodder,  heads 
are  irregular  in  size,  necks  frequently 
so  thick  and  hard  that  harvesting  is 
slow,  and  finally,  the  grain  shells  out 
so  easily  that  a  man  stands  a  good 
chance  to  lose  a  good  part  of  his  crop 
unless  it  is  threshed  quickly.  This  is 
the  experience  of  the  writer.  It  may 
be  due  in  part  to  tl^  seed  having  run 
out  more  or  less,  but  it  seems  to  be 
the  experience  of  nearly  everybody 
else  also. 

Feterita  for  Fodder 

This  is  rather  a  new  variety  for  the 
State,  but  one  that  has  made  very 
rapid  progress.  Tbe  heads  are  straight 
and  slender,  the  grains  are  much 
rounder  than  those  of  Egyptian  corn 
and  have  something  of  a  bluish  cast. 

From  experience  and  observation 
the  writer  would  say  that  much  of  its 
popularity  appears  to  be  due  to  its 
newness,  for  people  often  think  that 
new  varieties  are  better  than  old. 
However,  even  at  that  as  a  rule  it 
seems  to  be  superior  to  the  ordinary 
white  Egyptian. 

A  very  favorable  characteristic  is 
the  way  the  grains  stay  in  the  heads, 
for  practically  nothing  is  lost  by  shell- 
ing out. 

Birds  like  it,  showing  that  it  is 
palatable,  but  they  will  not  waste  as 
much  as  they  do  of  Egyptian  corn. 

An  extremely  important  feature  of 
feterita  is  the  fodder,  which  is  abund- 
ant, while  the  stems  are  usually  so 
thin,  soft  and  sweet  that  stock  get  far 
better  use  of  it  than  they  do  if  of 
either  Egyptian  corn  or  milo.  On  the 
other  hand  the  writer  believes,  from 
the  amount  of  grain  in  the  bin,  that 
feterita  appears  in  the  field  to  give  a 
much  larger  yield  of  graiij  than  it 
actually  will  produce,  making  people 
overestimate  its  value.  In  one  way 
it  is  pleasant  to  harvest,  but  if  growth 
is  very  vigorous,  the  plants  are  so 
spreading  that  harvesting  is  slow. 
Dwarf  Milo 

Of  the  three  varieties  first  named, 
milo,  or  dwarf  milo,  completely  out- 
classes the  others  irt  real  merit.  I 
had  last  year  comparatively  little 
milo,  planting  it  partly  because  some 
seed  was  in  the  planter,  and  partly  be- 
cause I  secured  some  first  class  seed, 
and  the  small  amount  grown  far  out- 
yielded  equal  amounts  of  either 
feterita  or  Egyptian  corn.  Likewise 
the  heads  were  round,  solid,  very 
heavy,  and  even  the  smaller  ones  of 
nice  size  and  well  developed.  Like- 
wise harvesting  is  very  much  easier 
and  very  much  quicker  than  either  of 
the  other  varieties,  and  there  is  no  loss 
in  the  grains  shelling  out  of  the  head. 

Part  of  these  advantages  may  have 
been  due  to  having  first  class  seed  of 
milo  and  common  seed  of  the  others, 
but  except  for  occasional  fields  of 
poor  milo  in  this  section  milo  ap- 
peared to  run  far  ahead  of  the  others 
in  all  the  ways  named. 

Objection's  are  made  that  the  price 
is  lower  than  that  of  the  others  and 
that  it  may  not  be  quite  as  good  a 
feed  as  the  others.  The  price  is  so 
close  to  that  of  the  others  and  the 
value  as  feed  so  near  that  of  the  oth- 


ers that  the  difference  is  insignificini 
in  comparison  with  its  other  advan 
tages.  Likewise  the  heads  are  so  solki 
and  well  filled  that  when  buying,  dr 
using  the  grain  in  the  head  I  wou 
feel  far  more  satisfied  to  have  mS 
than  either  of  the  other  two.  ^ 
Get  Good  Seed 

Since  two  pounds  or  so  of  gi  wii 
will  plant  an  acre  the  price  of  seed  is 
not  to  be  considered,  particularly 
when  there  is  such  an  immense  differ- 
ence in  the  results  between  good  seed 
and  common  seed.  All  the  trouble  a 
man  can  go  to  in  getting  good  seed 
IS  more  than  justified.  There  seem» 
to  be  some  poor  milo  seed  used. 

A  word  might  be  said  of  some  o< 
the  crosses.  In  my  field  were  quite 
a  large  number  of  crossbred  plants, 
some  crossed  between  milo  and  Egyp- 
tian corn,  in  appearance,  some  be- 
tween feterita  and  something  else,  an^ 
a  few  crossed  with  sweet  sorghun^ 
With  few  exceptions  they  made  t 
spectacular  growth  and  looked  fine^ 
but  when  harvest  time  came  the  stalka 
were  mostly  too  big  and  too  woo^ 
for  fodder  and  the  grain  too  scant  a 
poor  to  be  worth  much  for  feed.  Th 
after  curing,  it  looked  worse  yet, 
I  would  say,  steer  clear  of  crossbrei 
sorghums. 

An  important  point  in  variety  selec- 
tion has  to  do  with  moisture  sup- 
plies.   On  a  cattle  ranch  in  the  hilf 
near  by  some  corn  is  grown  on  b( 
torn  lands  every  year  by  dry  farmi 
In  a  very  favorable  year  milo  pr 
best  of  all,  but  when  moisture  is 
little  scant  it  will  be  a  total  fail 
when   white   Egyptian  proves  c 
pletely  satisfactory. 

Bad  for  Land 

A  thing  to  be  considered  in  „ 
ing  grain  sorghums  is  the  conditii 
of  the  land  when  the  crop  is  off. 
root  bunches  are  a  pest  in  prepani 
'the  land  for  the  next  crop.  Also 
soil  seems  to  run  together,  to 
water  poorly  and  to  produce  less 
ne.xt  year  than  it  would  if  somethii 
besides    sorghum   had   been  grc 
Beans,  on  the  other  hand,  both  en 
it  and  make  it  mellow. 

In   choosing  a  crop  therefore, 
beans  will  do  at  all  well,  they 
prove  at  present  prices  far  more  pi 
itable  than  gyp  corn  and  do  be' 
by  the  soil. 

As  compared  with  Indian  corn 
writer  cannot  speak  from  experiei 
save  that  for  poultry — now  that  whei 
cannot  be  fed  to  poultry — gyp 
is  better  in  summer  than  Indian  curn 
possibly  could  be,  although  for  h 
Indian  corn  is  much  superior  to 
corn.  Also  if  the  soil  is  not  of 
best  and  if  irrigation  is  irregular  or 
unsatisfactory,  gyp  corn  will  make  • 
fair  crop,  while  Indian  corn  or  beaw 
would  fail.  Otherwise  Indian  corn  OK 
rich  soil  properly  irrigated  gives  MBj 
cellent  results.  ^ 

Indian  corn  is  bothered  by  the  cof^ 
ear  worm,  but  the  loss  in  that  quar> 
ter  is  not  to  be  compared  with  1 
of  grain  by  birds  in  gyp  corn, 
Indian  com  is  covered  by  a  husk 
gyp  corn  is  open  to  air  and  birds. 

Furthermore  an  extremely  imp<9^' 
tant  item  in  growing  gyp  corn  is  tm 
way  it  is  determined  to  s"  >  '  id 
mold  in  the  bin.  Given  a  few 
and  a  cool  fall  and  the  gyp  n ni  la  » 
terror  to  get  harvested  and  storiA 
properly.  Considering  the  labfl* 
shortage  this  trouble  is  likely  to  _bt 
increased.  In  comparing  both  Indiii 
and  gyp  corn  grown  on  the  s.nme  !.it>d 
in  1916,  when  frost  and  hea 
rains  largely  ruined  both,  an  •  n< 
also,  the  writer  -would  favor  indiao 
corn  on  all  good,  properly  irrlijsted 
land,  or  beans  instead  of  eittn  r,  and 
leave  gyp  corn  only  to  land  for  '•oxat 
reason  not  up  to  the  best  st.indard- 
And  in  growing  gyp  corn  he  woulu 
recommend  in  most  cases  dwarf  milo 
far  above  the  other  \-arieties  .t  '  ''r*!'' 
attention  to  seed  selection  ^' 
vnri'-tv  i<:  tr'octed. 
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Big  Creamery  Deal 

ONE  of  the  most  important  dairy 
transactions  ever  consummated 
in  California  took  place  recent- 
ly when  the  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion of  Central  California  purchased 
the  big  Modesto  creamery  described 
in  Orchard  and  Farm  several  months 
ago  by  James  MacDonald. 

This  purchase  was  consummated 
after  the  directors  had  made  a  very 
thorough  investigation  of  different 
creameries  in  the  locality  embraced 
by  the  Milk  Producers'  Association  of 
Central  California,  which  included  the 
counties  of  Alameda,  Contra  Costa, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Joaquin  and  Stanis- 
laus, with  the  view  of  making  new 
installation  or  the  purchasing  of  an 
already  established  creamery. 

The  creamery  was  promoted  by 
the  Modesto  Board  of  Trade  and  has 
had  for  its  board  of  directors  some 
of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
Stanislaus  county. 

For  the  past  three  months  the  as- 
sociation has  given  a  good  deal  of 
thought  toward  the  planning  for  those 
members  of  the  association  that  pro- 
duce butter  fat  for  butter  purposes, 
and  those  who  produce  whole  milk  for 
other  products  manufactured  in  this 
territory.  The  first  step  along  these 
lines  was  the  transfer  of  the  Modesto 
creamery,  which  aside  from  the  manu- 
facture of  butter  has  a  modern 
equipped  cheese  and  caseine  factory. 

H.  A.  Sellers,  president,  a  large 
dairyma'n  of  the  Knightsen  section, 
is  the  president  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Asosciation.  C.  H.  Geer  of  Turlock 
is  vice  president.  Karl  A.  Gotshall  is 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
association.  Mr.  Gotshall  is  vice 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Ripon  and 
one  of  the  State's  prominent  breeders 
of  pure  bred  Holstein  cattle. 

The  other  members  of  the  board  are 
John  H.  Balra  of  El  Centro,  Mr. 
Enos  of  the  Modesto  section,  Mr. 
Hutchins  of  Turlock,  Guy  H.  Miller 
of  Modesto,  J.  M.  Aggeler  of  Roberts 
Island,  Mr.  Standish  of  San  Jose,  Mr. 
Coopman  of  Pleasanton  and  Mr.  Car- 
dosa  of  the  Oakland  district. 


Sheep  Killed  by  Dogs 

INVESTIGATION  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
among  sheep  owners  in  15  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  shows 
that  out  of  a  total  of  6,836,492  sheep 
in  the  502  counties  reporting,  34,683 
were  killed  by  dogs  in  one  year  (1913) 
and  were  paid  for  by  the  counties.  At 
the  same  rate  of  loss  in  other  farm 
States  the  total  annual  destruction 
of  sheep  by  dogs  would  be  107,760. 

"But  these  figures  are  based  only 
upon  the  number  actually  paid  for, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
true  losses  far  exceed  this,"  says 
Farmers'  Bulletin  935,  "The  Sheep- 
Killing  Dog."  "It  is  known  that  many 
sheep  are  killed  which  are  never  re- 
ported to  the  county  official. 

"In  1913  crop  reports  in  36  farm 
States  submitted  estimates  which 
showed  that  the  number  of  sheep  in 
those  States  could  be  increased  150 
per  cent  without  displacing  other  live- 
stock. Such  an  increase  would  place 
approximately  34,000,000  more  sheep 
in  these  States  than  there  are  now. 
Of  1411  answers  received  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  sheep  raising  is 
profitable  in  the  farm  States,  887  an- 
swered 'Yes.'  Of  894  answers  as  to 
the  causes  preventing  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  sheep,  531  said  'Dogs.' " 

Uniform  State  laws  are  advocated 
by  the  bulletin  as  being  the  most 
ective  method  of  dealing  with  the 
eep-killing  dog. 

During  June  a  train  of  livestock  will 
ve  the  Imperial  valley  every  Tbes- 
y,  arriving  in  Kansas  City  in  time 
r  the  Monday  market  following. 


System  on  Ranch 

(Continoed  from  Fage  S) 

to  have  been  needed  in  irrigating  and 
the  results  were  a  third  less  than  they 
should  have  been.  Likewise,  seeing 
what  was  likely  to  happen  I  planted 
Egyptian  corn  that  could  stand  hard 
conditions  in  place  of  beans  which 
was  the  crop  at  first  intended,  and  the 
corn  brought  in  just  about  half  as 
much  per  acre  as  did  pink  beans  on 
another  part  of  the  place. 

So  I  had  to  plant  a  poor-paying  in- 
stead of  a  good-paying  crop,  had  near- 
ly twice  as  much  work  as  I  should 
have  had,  and  got  poorer  results  from 
what  was  planted  than  I  would  if 
proper  judgment  had  been  used  in 
plowing.  If  in  the  springs  the  plow- 
ing had  been  toward  the  trees  instead 
of  away  from  them  everything  would 
have  been  about  right. 

Proper  plowing  on  irrigated  lands 
can  be  done  by  using  the  same  lands 
each  time,  but  throwing  the  soil  one 
way  one  time  and  the  other  way  the 
next  time  and,  usually,  making  only 
small  lands  and  taking  the  plow 
across  the  ends  of  the  lands  idle;  that 
is,  plowing  back  and  forth  instead  of 
around  and  around.  Too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  to  get  land  smooth 
if  it  is  to  be  irrigated,  and  keeping  it 
smooth. 

There  is  another  thing  worth  speak- 
ing of  in  land  leveling,  and  that  is  the 
foolishness  of  using  a  two-horse 
scraper  instead  of  a  four-horse,  when- 
ever a  four-horse  scraper  can  be  used. 

This  is  the  way  it  works  out.  Four 
horses  will  move  a  third  more  earth 
per  horse  than  two  horses,  or  say  a 
fourth  more,  so  that  while  two  horses 
are  moving  two  yards',  four  horses 
will  move  five  yards  of  earth.  A  man 
may  count  his  time  at  $3  a  day,  and 
each  horse  worth  -75  cents  a  day,  so 
while  he  is  working  with  a  two-horse 
scraper  it  costs  $4.50  to  get  a  day's 
work  done. 

Let  him  hire  two  horses  more  and 
a  scraper  for  them.  The  cost  then 
is  $3.00,  plus  $1.50  for  his  own  team; 
plus  $1.50  for  a  hired  team,  or  $6.00 
per  day,  but  he  gets  more  than  twice 
as  much  work  done,  or  $11.25  worth 
of  work  as  compared  with  the  $4.50 
of  two  horses,  and  the  extra  expense 
is  only  $1.50.  So,  by  spending  $1.50 
per  day  to  rent  a  team  a  man  can 
get  two  days'  work  in  one,  plus 
enough  extra  work  to  pay  for  hire  of 
the  extra  team.  This  is  plain  common 
sense.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the 
difference  of  being  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish,  or  pound  wise  by 
spending  a  few  pennies  in  the  right 
place. 

For  example,  in  levelmg  the  place 
where  I  am  now  located,  I  saw  the 
difference  between  two-horse  work 
and  four-horse  work;  went  to  a 
neighbor  who  had  a  good  team  that 
was  working  only  now  and  then,  got 
the  use  of  it  for  less  than  75  cents  a 
day,  plus  their  feed;  borrowed  a  four- 
horse  scraper  and  finished  up  the 
leveling  in  less  than  half  the  time 
that  would  be  needed  with  two 
horses,  and  at  too  little  extra  ex- 
pense to  count.— D.  J.  Whitney, 
Exeter,  Cal. 

Fine  Unpatriotic  Farmers 

THE  British  Food  Production  De- 
partment is  taking  drastic  steps 
to  see  that  the  country  does  not 
suffer  from  the  neglect  and  indiffer- 
ence of  unpatriotic  farmers.  Farms 
which  remain  under-cultivated  in 
spite  of  pressure  from  the  country 
agricultural  committees  are  being 
taken  over  and  cultivated  by  the  com- 
mittees, usually  with  war-prisoner 
labor.  The  central  committee  reports 
that  "most  farmers  are  doing  their 
best,  but  there  are  some  bad  excep- 
tions." 

At  Buckingham,  the  local  court,  in 
reply  to  a  request  from  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  fined  a  negligent  farmer 
$300  and  ordered  him  to  vacate  his 
farm  in  fourteen  days.  On  the  same 
day,  the  Irish  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture confiscated  514  acres  of  land 
from  Lord  Ashtown. 


The  P.  K,  Wood  Deep  Well  Propeller  Pump. 

A  new  type  of  construction,  embracing  all  the  efficient 
features  of  the  old  type  that  comply  with  the  laws  of 
hydraulics,  thereby  avoiding  all  unnecessary  friction  and 
producing  the  highest  possible  efficiency.  The  propellers 
are  encased  in  cast  iron  cylinders,  with  cast  In  guides, 
bushed  with  interchangeable  bronze  bushing,  and  provided 
with  our  patented  sand-proof  packing  collars.  Assembled 
ready  to  Insert  Into  the  well.  A  NO  PIT  pump.  Easily 
installed.  The  head  Is  strong  and  compact.  Only  18  Inches 
from  foundation  to  center  of  pulley.  Anti-friction  bearings 
throughout.  Self-lubricating.  None  of  the  grease  can 
possibly  escape,  and  is  supplied  with  sufficient  for  3  to  4 
months  when  It  leaves  the  factory.    Write  tar  catalog. 

WOOD  PUMP  CO.t?.l„K,& 


Kansas  Germ-Free  Fluid  Vaccine  for 

BLACKLEG 


This  Msl  ii  our  word  of  honor  and  your 
protection.  If  it  la  not  on  the  lal>el  of 
every  bottle  don't  use  It.  Only  the  oricl- 
nal  carries  this  signature. 


DBNVEB.   COLO.      WICHITA.  KAKS. 
AMARILLO,  TEX. 


Made  by  Dr.  O.  M.  Franklin,  the  Originator 
Holds  the  record  of  Immunizing  more  than  a 
Half  Minion  Calves  against  Blackleg,  with 

—only  one  handling  of  each  calf— has 
stood  the  test  of  time — easy  and  safe  to 
use — cannot  give  the  disease  to  calves  or 
spread  it  In  pastures. 

Leading  cattlemen  use  it  exclusively  and 
recommend  it  to  their  friends— ask  any 
of  them  or  write  to  the  nearest  office  for 
references  and  free  Booklet  on  Blackleg. 

The  Kansas  Blackleg  Serum  Co. 

401  Bryson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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AMatch-Liqhtihg 
Gasolma  LantcrnI 


No  torch  needed.  Lights  with  a  match  UK«  the 
old  Ume  oil  lantern,  but  makes  and  burns  Iti 
own  gaa  from  common  gasoline,  glTlng  a  brUllant, 
ateady,  white  light  of  300  candle  power.  Moat 
BrUllant  JJghl  Made.  Brighter 
than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns. 
Cheapeel  and  best  light  made. 
Costa  l«s  than  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  hour.  Safer  than  the  safest 
oil  lantern.  The 

Coleman 
Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim — No  globes  to 
wash.     No  dirt  or  grease,  no 
glare    or    flicJier.  Absolately 
aafa      Fuel    can't    aplll— ne 
^nger  If  tipped  over  In  straw. 
Will  last  a  lifetime.  Addreas 
our  office  for  catalogue  No.  10. 
Cole    Lite    &    Sales  Co., 
1216-18-20  E.   41st  St.. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Demonstration  Boom, 
246  S.  Spring  St. 


Only  one  machine,  eapaoity  50  llghti,  tor  the  attound- 
Ingly  low  price  of  $175.    Write  or  see  Mr.  Ledbettar. 

5  Gallons  Gasoline 
Furnished  Light  and 
Heat  for  31  Days 

"TJUlity  Gas  machine  In  operaUon  31  daya  and 
hare  not  yet  consumed  5  gallons  of  18-cent  gaaollne 
we  have  had  to  give  it  no  attention  except  to  turn  on 
the  current.  The  one  thing  that  Impresses  us  more 
than  any  other  is  the  fact  that  It  la  such  an  eco- 
nomical fuel."— O.  C.  Carlisle.  Delano,  Cal 

THE  UTILITY  GAS  MACHINE,  an  English  inven- 
Uon,  is  so  constructed  that  98  per  cent  of  the  new 
gas  la  ordinary  air  and  only  2  per  cent  gasoline 
vapor:  just  one-fiftieth  of  the  now  gas  la  gasoline 
vapor;  think  of  it;  a  soft,  white  light,  void  of  any 
rays  which  are  injurious  te  the  eyes,  and  an  In- 
tensely hot  blue  flame,  free  from  any  carbon  de- 
posits, which  may  be  used  with  any  type  of  range, 
stove,  radiator  or  heater;  it  Is  simply  wonderful. 
THE  BEACON  LIGHT  CO.,  636  S.  Hill  St., 
Lo<  Angelea,  Cal. 

No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale 
or  trade,  you  should  easily  find  a 
buyer  by  running  an  advertisement  on 
the  Farmers'  Market  Page — only  3c 
per  word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be 
in  our  office  by  the  21st  of  the  month. 


Experts  Say 

"ZEROLENE  IS  BETTER" 

— because  it  holds  better 
compression,  gives  better 
protection  to  the  moving 
parts  and  deposits  less  car- 
bon. 

Zerolene  is  the  correct  oil 
for  all  types  of  automobile 
engines — the  correct  oil  for 
your  automobile. 
Get  our  Lubrication  Chart 
showing  the  correct  consis- 
tency for  your  car. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


The  "T"-Head  type  engine,  illus- 
trated here,  lilce  all  internal  com- 
baation  aniinea,  requires  an  oil 
that  holds  its  lubricating  qualities 
at  cylinder  heat,  burns  clean  in 
the  cylinders  and  goes  out  with  ex- 
haust. Zerolene  fills  these  require- 
ments perfectly,  bacauaa  it  la  cor- 
rectly refined  from  aalected  Call' 
fomia  aaphalt-baaa  emda. 


ZEROLENE 

Tie  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 
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Auto  Trailers  $85  and  up.  2  or  4-wheel  type  built  to  any  capacity. 

Let  us  figure  with  you  in  making  over  your  old  touring  car  into  a  2 
or  3-ton  truck.  • 

Truck  attachments  $350  and  up.  Made  for  any  automobile  up  to  3- 
ton  capacity. 

Made  in  San  Francisco.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Tf^ritorv  Open  for  Agents. 

RELIANCE  TRAILER  &  TRUCK  CO.,  INC. 

30  Eighth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PINTO 
BEANS 


Wonderful  crop;  everybody  makes  hlg  money;  crop  In 
New  Mexico,  1917,  avenwed  $90  per  acre;  California 
farmers  con  do  an  well  and  are  planting  a  bifp  arreaxe. 
The  Pinto  Bean  is  a  dry  land  product ;  Uttle  moiHture 
needed;  no  Irrigation  required;  preferable  to  many 
other  kinds,  as  the  Iloto  produce))  blcKer  jieldH.  Pintoa 
are  of  greater  food  value.  Order  }our  needs  at  once. 
Send  for  oar  catalog.  We  are  headquarters  for  all 
kinds  of  commercial  beans. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

6th   and   Alameda  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale 
or  trade,  you  should  easily  find  a 
buyer  by  running  an  advertisement  on 
the  Farmers'  Market  Page— only  3c 
per  word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be 
in  our  office  by  the  21st  of  the  month. 


5  Cents  an  Acre,  Cash 

Tnu  Kbool  luds  for  iile  tba  8UU  it  It  u 
sere,  Ic  An  un  cub.  tnd  oo  mor«  for  40  run,  but 
I  pet  deal  Intareat:  Mod  tc  poiiUn  for  furUMr  InTot- 
mitloa.  INVE8T0B  PDB  CO.. 

n«|lt    I  tntnnin  Tnu 


Body  Built 
for  Country  Loads 


Truck  Built 
for  Country  Roads 


PATRIOTFAKMTRUd 

Built  for  Country  Roads — Built  for  Country  Loads 


There  is  real  need  for  motor  trucks  on 
the  farm— to  speed  up  transpwrtation— 
To  bring  better  mar- 
kets nearer — 
To  master  bad  roads— 


To  save  high-priced 
horses— 


But  —  the  farmers 
have  not  bought  them 
to  any  great  extent.  Why?  The  rea- 
son is,  there  has  never  before  been  a 
real  Farm  MotorTruck  on  the  market 

Those  that  have  been  sold  were  built 
for  the  paved  streets  of  the  cities— not 
the  soft  roads  and  fields  of  the  country. 


The  Patriot  Is 
the  First  Motor  Truck 
Built  for  Farm  Work 


Or — they  have  been  mere  cheap  units 
to  combine  with  worn-out,  low-priced, 
low  -  powered  cars — 
forming  makeshift 
trucks  that  never 
were  expected  to  de- 
liver real  farm  service. 


But  now— the  farmer 
has  a  real  truck- 
built  in  the  center  of 
Agricultural  America  — by  experi- 
enced truck  and  body  makers,  in  a 
new,  complete  and  modem  factory — 
and  built  for  farm  service. 
Every  fanner  with  160  acres  or  more  should 
find  out  what  a  Patriot  Farm  Truck  will 
save.  Write  for  information. 


HEBB  MOTORS  COMPANY 

Manafacturers  of  Patriot  Farm  Trucks 
1371  P  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraaka 


Lincobi  Model  V/2  ToB 
Watbington  Model 
2V2  Tea 

ConliMalal 
Meter 

lat<nal 
Gtaraal 
Wan 
Drift 


The  Powerful  Patriot 
Hand  Hoist 

by  which  the  body, 
when  loaded,  may 
easily  and  quickly  be 
elevated  to 
dump  ita 
load. 

(9) 


Sunflowers 

He  Deserves  Praise 

Willie  had  swallowed  a  penny,  and 
his  mother  was  in  a  state  of  much 
alarm. 

"Helen,"  she  called  to  her  sister  in 
the  next  room,  "send  for  a  doctor, 
Willie  has  swallowed  a  penny." 

"No,  mamma,"  he  interposed,  "send 
for  the  minister." 

"The  minister!"  exclaimed  the 
mother. 

"Yes,  because  papa  says  our  min- 
ister can  get  money  out  of  anybody." 


Made  a  "Ringer" 

On  missionary  day  in  the  Sunday 
school  the  little  boys  and  girls  were 
to  march  up  front,  drop  their  con- 
tributions into  the  basket,  and  recite 
an  appropriate  Scripture  verse.  All 
went  well  until  little  Johnny,  who  had 
got  his  verse  from  the  wrong  book  of 
proverbs,  marched  proudly  to  the 
front,  dropped  his  money  into  the 
receptacle,  then  turned  around  to  the 
audience  and  gayly  recited,  "A  fn.  l 
and  his  money  are  soon  parted." 

Merciful 

"Let';;  go  to  the  movies  and  kill 
time." 

"I've  too  much  respect  for  time  to 
execute  it  in  that  manner." 


Conundrum 

Why  is  a  hen  immortal? 
Because  her  son  never  sets. 


A  CHEERFUL  AND  OBLIGING  GUIDE 

Hoio  to  Find  People  You  Are  Looking 
for  in  a  Hill  Country. 


1 — Stout  Gentleman — I  say,  can  you 
direct  me  to  Mr.  Perkins'  house? 
Lean  Gentleman — Huh? 


2 — Stout  Gent — (repeats). 

L.  G. — Come  along  with  me. 


-S.  G. — Say,  is  it  much  further? 
L.  G. — The  country  sure  does  need 


4— S.  G...Puff,  I'm  dying. 

L.  G. — I  says  to  my  wife  only  the 
other  day,  "Pamela,"  says  I — 


5 — S.  G. — Is  this  Mr.  Perkins'  house? 


A  Royal  Oversight 

'That's  funny." 
;'What?" 

"The  Kaiser  hasn't  announced  his 
intention  of  eating  his  Christmas  din- 
ner in  Washington." 


6— L.  G.— Who?  Oh,  Mr.  Perkins! 
Why,  he  lives  over  there  top  o' 
that  hill. 


Friend  Indeed 

"Did    you    send    flowers    to  his 
funeral?" 
"No,  I  sent  a  fire  extinguisher  " 


Tight  Wads 

A  young  clergyman  was  complain- 
ing to  a  friend  that  his  congregation 
was  made  up  of  "tight-wads. ' 

"They  are  so  stingy,"  he  said,  "that 
when  I  ask  them  to  sing  'Old  Hun- 
dred,' they  sing  'The  Ninety  and 
Nine.'  " 


Correcting  Her 

"I  thought  I  should  laugh  right  out," 
remarked  Uncle  Hiram,  "when  at  the 
circus  Mrs.  Botts  called  an  animal  a 
seraph.  Of  course  she  meant  a 
giraffe;  but  the  fun  of  it  was  it  wasn't 
a  giraffe.    It  was  a  camomile." 


Where  Attention  Was  Needed 

A  woman  from  the  country  and  her 
small  son  were  driving  to  town  when 
a  huge  automobile  bore  down  upon 
them. 

The  horse  was  badly  frightened  and 
began  to  prance,  whereupon  the  wom- 
an leaped  down  and  waved  wildly  to 
the  chauffeur,  screaming  at  the  top 
of  her  voice. 

The  chauffeur  stopped  the  car  and 
offered  to  help  get  the  horse  past. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  boy.  who 
remained  composedly  in  the  carriiijc 
"I  can  manage  the  horse.  You  just 
lead  mother  past." 
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Cheer  Up  Your  Soldier! 

EVERY  soldier  wants  to  receive 
letters  from  home.  They  should 
be  frequent,  ^-neerful,  hopeful 
and  appreciative  of  the  sacrifice  that 
he  is  making  for  his  country.  They 
should  be  full  of  family  incidents  and 
cheerful  home  gossip.  They  should 
encourage  him  by  giving  full  confi- 
dence that  his  family  and  his  friends 
stand  behind  him  in  the  great  enter- 
prise he  has  undertaken. 

The  value  of  such  letters  to  soldiers 
is  beyond  estimate.  The  harm  that 
discouraging  letters  from  home  do  to 
him  is  clearly  indicated  by  reports  at 
the  Adjutant  General's  office.  Here 
are  some  extracts  from  recent  reports 
of  division  commanders: 

"I  find  that  many  of  the  families 
of  the  men  write  to  them  of  unsatis- 
factory conditions  at  home,  sickness 
of  relatives,  and  how  much  various 
members  of  the  family  wish  to  see  the 
soldier.  These  lette/s,  so  far  as  sick- 
ness, etc.,  are  concerned,  are  often 
overdrawn,  but,  combined  with  the 
homesick  feeling,  often  result  in  the 
man  going  absent  without  leave  and 
finally  being  dropped  as  a  deserter.'' 

A  division  inspector  submitted  the 
following  in  this  connection: 

"While  stationed  at  Columbus  Bar- 
racks, Ohio,  last  year  I  was  a  member 
of  a  general  court-tnartial  that  tried 
approximately  100  enlisted  men  for 
desertion  from  National  Guard  regi- 
ments stationed  on  the  border.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  safe  in  saying  that  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  them  gave  as  their  rea- 
son for  desertion  the  fact  that  they 
had  received  letters  from  home  to  the 
effect  that  a  wife,  sister,  or  mother 
was  either  dying,  very  ill,  or  in  des- 
titute circumstances,  and  begged  the 
man  to  come  home  at  once.  Many  of 
the  men  admitted  that  when  they  ar- 
rived home  they  found  that  the  writer 
of  the  letter  had  exaggerated  condi- 
tions." 

Many  young  soldiers,  fresh  from 
home,  suffer  from  homesickness,  no 
matter  how  army  officers  may  try  to 
make  their  surroundings  pleasant  and 
comfortable  and  provide  proper 
amusements.  A  type  of  soldier  will 
yearn  for  home  and  fall  into  a  brood- 
ing mood.  It  is  obvious  how  harm- 
ful to  him  and  to  the  service  a  dis- 
contented letter  from  home  might  be. 


WATERLOO  BOY  TRACTOR 


Heartless  German  Nurses 

THIS  is  what  our  boys  "over 
there"  are  up  against.  They  are 
the  sworn  statements  of  British 
officers  captured  by  Germans  and  re- 
leased because  of  wounds  incapacitat- 
ing them  for  further  military  service: 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Neish  says: 
"At  Cologne  I  saw  a  female  with 
a  Red  Cross  badge  on  her  after  serv- 
ing our  escort  of  German  soldiers 
with  coffee,  deliberately  pour  the  re- 
maining contents  of  the  can  on  the 
ground  when  requested  to  allow  us  to 
have'spme." 

Major  A.  S.  Peebles  declares: 
"At  one  station  we  asked  two  Red 
Cross  ladies  for  a  glass  of  water,  say- 
ing it  was  for  a  wounded  officer.  They 
burst  out  laughing  and  said,  'Nothing 
for  you  English.'  " 
Captain  Beman  testifies: 
"The  German  Red  Cross  gave  no 
food  to  prisoners,  wounded  or  other- 
wise.   At  times  it  is  shown  to  them 
and  then  withdrawn  with  .kindly  re- 
marks that  it  is  not  for  swine." 
Captain  Hargreaves  asserts: 
"At  Liege  I  tried  personally  to  get 
the  German  Red  Cross  officials  to 
give  our  wounded  men  water.  They 
refused.    I    saw    some    Red  Cross 
nurses  actually  bring  water  in  cans  up 
to  our  men,  show  it  to  them  and  then 
pour  it  on  the  platform.    This  also^ 
happened  to  me  personally.  All  water 
and  food  was  rigorously  refused  us. 
The  German  wounded  in  the  .train 
d  their  wounds  dressed.   This  was 
sed  us." 


and 
The 
d 


A  la-Xft  two-8peed,  one-man  Tractor. 
Big  Power,  Big  Service,  Big  Value, 
Low  Operating  and  Upkeep  Costs  for 
Field,    Orchard    and    Road  Service. 
Catalogue  on  Application. 

W.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO., 

208  N.  Loa  AnEeloi  St.,  Loi  AngelM,  Cal. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co. 
1401  Sth  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


5  Gallons  Gasoline 
Furnished  Light  and 
Heat  for  31  Days 

"Utility  Oas  machine  in  operation  31  days  and 
have  not  yet  consumed  5  gallona  of  18-cent  gaso- 
line. We  have  had  to  give  it  no  attention  except  to 
turn  on  the  current.  The  one  tiling  that  impre&.ses 
us  more  tlian  any  other  is  the  fact  that  it  Is  such  an 
economical  fuel." — G.  C.  Carlisle.  Delano,  Cal. 

THE  UTILITY  GAS  MACHINE,  an  English  Inven- 
tion. Is  80  constructed  that  98  per  cent  of  the  new 
gaa  is  ordinary  air  and  only  2  per  cent  gasoline 
vapor;  Just  one-fiftieth  of  the  new  gas  Ls  gasoline 
vapor;  think  of  it;  a  soft,  white  light,  void  of  any 
rays  wliich  are  injurious  to  the  eyes,  anii  an  in- 
tensely hot  blue  flame,  free  from  any  carbon  de- 
posits, which  may  be  used  ^vith  any  type  of  range, 
Btove,  radiator  or  heater;  It  is  simply  wonderfuL 
Only  one  machine,  capacity  50  li|hts.  for  the  astound- 
ingly  low  price  of  $175.  Write  or  sm  Mr.  Twombty, 
BEACON  LIGHT  00.,  636  S.  Hill  St.. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horses.   Milch   Cowa,   Chickens,   Toung  Pigs 
and  Hogs.    Cheapest  feed  in  the  market  todaj. 
If  jouT  dealer  doesn't  carrr  it,  addren 

El.  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 
4.33  CaUfornla  St.,  San  FraacUoo. 


DIAMOND  FLUME  GATE 

Watertight — Can't  Clog 

Rednces  water  expense  by  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  water 
needed  to  do  your  IrriKating:. 
No  clogging;  this  feature 
alone  saves  time  and  labor. 
Close  fitting  and  accurately 
adjusted  prevents  any  waste 
of  water.  Is  watertight. 
Gates  are  made  of  high  qual- 
ity sheet  metal.  Made  in 
three  sizes — 1  inch,  10c;  1^ 
inch,  12c;  2  Inch,  15c;  10  per 
cent  discount  in  lots  of  600 
and  over.  Tubes  made  of 
any  length  from  2  to  3  Inches 
— longer  tubes  to  order.  The 
water  saved  pays  for  gates  In 
very  short  time. 

Andersen  Fluni«  Gate  Company, 

Redlands,  California. 


A 
N 
T 
S 


SCHRADER'S 

Ant  Destroyer — Is  slow  acting — does  not 
kill  Instantly,  but  gets  tbe  nest  as  well  as 
the  parent.  Does  not  lose  strength.  Pos- 
itively non-poisonous —  no  danger  to  chil- 
dren, house  pets  or  foodstuffs.  Send  6c 
for  trial  can.  Astt  your  neighbor.  She 
uses  it.  At  your  dealer.  Accept  bo  sub- 
stitute. Write  Schrad«r  Chemical  Co. , 
Dept.  O,  19  to  29  Minna  St,  Ban  Fran- 
cisco, CaL 


REDWOOD 

IS 

DURABLE  WOOD 


REDWOOD 

IS 

FIRE  RESISTING 


No  mere  words  can  tell  a  truer  story  of  the  Gre-resisting  quality  oi  redwood 
than  this  picture  of  the  scene  after  the  fire. 

Our  engineers  will 


PACIFIC  REDWOOD  tanks  and  pipelines  are 
built  of  seasoned  lumber,  in  the  manner  tljirty 
years  of  experience  has  proved  the  best. 

PACIFIC  Redwood  tanks  and  pipelines  cost  so 
little  to  install,  and  last  so  long,  that  there  is  no 
farm  investment  equal  in  the  amount  of  comfort 
furnished. 

They  save  labor  and  drudgery,  they  preserve 
life  and  food,  they  economize  time,  they  are  the 
final  touch  to  farm  improvement. 

To  make  the  farm  more  attractive  install  a 
PACIFIC  redwood  tank  and  pipeline. 


cheerfully  draw  up  a  water 
system,  at  your  request. 


PACIFIC  TANK 
O'  PIPE  CO. 

(the  standard  since  da 

314  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

908  Trust  and  Savings  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


Pacific  Tank  and  Pipe  Co. 
Address  nearest  office. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  promptly  your  cata- 
logue of  Water  Tanks. 

I  need  a  tank  to  hold  

gallons. 

It  should  be  mounted  on  a  tower 

  feet  high. 

The  water  to  be  delivered  from 

(  Length  

^nsi-  -   

Name..  

Address    ; 
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Bailey  Millard,  Editor. 


The  Curse  of  California — Our  Millions  of  Idle  Acres 


UNDER  the  above  heading  there  was  published  in  the  April  number  of 
of  Orchard  and  Farm  an  article  that,  as  one  correspondent  has  put  it, 
"stirred  the  State." 

But  what  is  the  good  of  stirring  the  State  if,  after  it  is  stirred,  it 
settles  down  again  and  does  nothing  to  correct  the  great  evil  of  its  idle  lands? 

The  heart  of  the  patriotic  rural  economist  is  sickened  by  the  slowness  with 
which  the  problem  of  our  idle  acres  is  being  solved.  Sometimes  he  feels  like 
throwing  up  his  hands  and  saying,  "What's  the  use?  Let  it  go!  Nothing 
is  being  done  and  nothing  will  be  done  to  correct  the  great  evil  and  to  get 
down  to  real  efficiency  in  the  matter  of  food  production." 

If,  at  the  time  of  our  entry  into  the  world  war,  fourteen  months  ago, 
it  had  been  predicted  that  the  millions  of  acres  of  idle  lands  in  California 
would  still  be  idle  in  June,  1918,  the 
prophecy  would  have  been  declared  a 
treasonable  utterance. 

Well,  those  millions  of  acres  are 
still  idle! 

Are  they  going  to  remain  idle? 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  put  them 
under  tilth? 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  speed  up 
food  production  in  the  only  way  that 
it  can  be  speeded  up — the  cultivation 
of  land  that  is  now  yielding  nothing 
by  way  of  human  food? 

What  active  agency  is  there  at  work 
to  break  up  the  big  holdings  and  let 
the  small  farmers  —  men  eager  and 
willing  to  go  forth  and  till  that  land 
and  produce  the  food  for  which  the 
hungry  peoples  of  Europe  are  crying, 
and  for  which  our  own  people  will 
soon  be  crying? 

As  we  look  over  the  whole  horizon 
we  can  see  no  active,  no  potent  agency 
bent  upon  this  highly  important  work, 
save  one  organization. 

What  is  that  organization? 
The  Single  Taxers. 
Here  is  a  body  of  earnest  men  and 
women  voters  eager,  nay  ardent,  in 
their  desire  to  use  their  own  peculiar 
means  to  break  up  the  big  land  hold- 
ings, and  they  will  do  it  as  surely  as 
sunrise  unless  our  Federal  or  State 
Government,  our  business  men  or  our 
County  organizations  get  busy  and 
head  them  off  with  a  more  expedient 
plan. 

What  makes  us  think  that  Single 
Tax  is  gaining  ground? 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  as  organized 
in  California,  it  has  a  tremendous  fol- 
lowing. At  the  last  general  election 
it  polled  260,332  votes.  This  ye^r  the 

Single  Taxers  have  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  are  hard  at  work 


The  Battle  Cry  of  Feed  'Em 

By  Fred  Emerson  Brooks 


YES,  we'll  rallT  rooad  the  farms,  boya. 
We'll  rally  once  aealn, 
SbouUnc  the  battle  cry  of  feed  'em. 
We've  got  the  iiblpH  and  money 
And  the  be«t  of  flsbtlnc  men, 
SboatbiK  the  battle  cry  of  feed  'em. 


Next  No- 
vember, unless  there  is  a  great  awakening  among  our  people  before  that  time, 
they  will  poll  half  a  million  votes  and  Single  T»x  will  be  the  law  of  the 
State. 

California  is  a  State  of  surprises,  and  a  lot  of  our  people  will  wake  up 
next  November  to  find  that  theirs  is  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  go  upon 
the  Single  Tax  list. 

Unless  

Well,  unless  a  more  acceptable  scheme  of  agrarian  reform  shall  be  planned 
and  carried  out  before  that  time. 

There  is  no  use  trying  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  Single  Taxers  are  the 
only  element  that  is  prosecuting  any  sort  of  campaign  at  present  to  break 
up  the  big  land  holdings.  They  feel  that  the  time  is  auspicious,  for  there 
is  a  general,  if  vague,  demand  that  something  be  done  to  throw  open  our 
idle  acres.  They  are  encouraged  by  their  showing  in  1916,  and  they  are  forti- 
fied with  a  campaign  fund  over  three  times  as  large  as  they  had  that  year. 
Some  big  agencies  are  working  with  them,  among  them  Mary  Fels,  the  multi- 
millionaire, who  has  been  duplicating  all  contributions  to  Single  Tax.  They  are 
all  working  with  great  energy,  they  are  continually  proselyting  throughout 
the  State,  and  they  are  preparing  for  a  whirlwind  campaign  this  summer  and 
fall.  They  have  their  petitions  out  in  every  city  and  town,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  signatures  have  been  secured.  They  openly  avow  their  intention  to 
sweep  the  State  and  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  entire  energies  of  their  na- 
tional organization  are  centered  upon  California.  That  organization  wants  to 
make  this  State  the  entering  wedge.  It  sees  in  present  conditions  here  the 
best  possible  chance  to  win  a  first  victory  for  Single  Tax  in  this  country. 


Single  Tax,  as  laid  down  by  Henry  George,  is  not  a  bad  thing  theoretically. 
Its  advocates  are  worthy  men  and  women — some  of  them  of  high  culture  and 
all  of  them  imbued  with  the  best  of  motives — the  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  world's  wealth. 

Henry  George  declared  that  the  taking  of  rent  for  private  use  was  the 
cause  of  poverty.  His  remedy  was  to  make  land  common  property,  and  as  a 
means  to  this  end  he  proposed  to  abolish  all  taxation  save  that  upon  land 
values,  or  "to  appropriate  rent  by  taxation."  There  would  be  no  taxes  on 
commodities,  no  income  tax,  no  inheritance  tax,  no  taxes  on  personal  property, 
on  money  or  investments,  save  real  estate.  The  only  persons  taxed  would 
be  the  owners  of  land. 

The  Single  Tax  constitutional  amendment  proposed  for  the  State  of 

California  states: 

"All  public  revenues.  State,  county, 
municipal  and  district,  shall  be  raised 
by  taxation  of  the  value  of  land  irre- 
spective of  improvements  thereon; 
provided,  that  war  veteran,  college 
and  church  exemptions  in  Sections 
1!4.  ^'A  and  la.  Article  XIII  of  th 
Constitution,  are  not  affected  hereby. 

This  amendment  fairly  represent 
the  George  idea. 

But,  granting  that  that  idea  and  thft 
ideas  of  the-  California  Single  Taxe~ 
are  right,  is  this  the  time  to  put  the 
into  practice?  A  world  war  on  hand 
millions  clamoring  for  food,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  it  all,  to  have  an  eco 
nomic  unheaval  that  would  discouragt 
the  ownership  of  land  or  the  renting 
of  it  for  food  production! 

There  is  powerful  logic  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  our  Single  Tax  friends 
should  wait  a  while,  or  begin  theii 
"Great  Adventure"  by  a  gradual  in 
crease  of  taxation  upon  land  and  a 
lessening  of  taxation  upon  improve 
me'nts.  But  no;  they  must  need.' 
have  their  Homeric  shake-up  righ 
now  in  the  midst  of  the  great  war 
No  wonder  agrarian  economists  art 
saying  that  they  are  inviting  chaos. 

Now  our  California  farmers  did  no; 
vote  for  Single  Tax  in  1916,  and  the> 
will  not  vote  for  it  in  1918,  but  theii 
strength  is  small.  They  are  probably 
unable  to  poll  more  than  150,00C 
votes. 

Farmers  dread  the  coming  of  SingK 
Tax,  for  they  think  it  would  mean  the 
doubling  of  taxation  on  land  owners 
and  the  confiscation  of  their  property. 
What  most  of  them  probably  do  not 
know  is  that  the  proposed  amend- 
>  ment  would  take  for  public  use  the 
rental  and  site  value  of  land,  thus  leaving  no  real  value  in  the  hands  of  th<r 
owner. 

But  this  article  is  not  intended  as  an  argument  against  Single  Tax.  As  we 
say,  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  bad  thing.  It  never  has  been  tried.  The 
Canadian  example,  which  is  only  modified  and  limited  Single  Tax,  is  not  a 
fair  one,  for  there  the  Government  has  aided  many  industries  by  bountifnl 
subsidies,  compared  with  which  our  own  Government's  contributions  are  d 
a  paltry  scale. 

If  our  farmers  do  not  want  to  witness  the  great  economic  upheaval  whicl 
Single  Tax  certainly  would  bring,  let  them  get  together  and  petition  the  Go\ 
ernment  to  enlarge  the  scope  and  powers  of  the  Land  Banks  so  that  it  shal 
be  an  easy  matter  for  a  prospective  farmer  to  secure  money  to  make  a  firs- 
payment  upon  a  new  farm  and  the  new  buildings  upon  it. 

Let  them  prepare  and  have  the  people  vote  upon  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution  creating  a  fund  that  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
scientific  farming  on  a  large  scale  and  for  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  a  larp. 
number  of  tractors  that  shall  be  sold  or  rented  to  farmers  at  a  low  month! ^ 
rate,  as  has  been  done  in  Michigan  and  four  other  States. 

Let  them  urge  that  the  Australian  scheme  of  closer  colonization,  instea. 
of  being  merely  placed  upon  a  demonstration  basis,  as  the  last  Legislatiu- 
placed  it,  be  made  general  throughout  the  State.    In  other  words,  th 
State  issue  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  one  large  landholding  after  a 
and  settle  farmers  upon  them  upon  the  liberal  terms  given  by  the  Ausira.i  . 

provmcesj^^^  urge  the  carrying  out  of  any  or  all  of  these  plans  and  the  bug 
bear  of  Single  Tax  will  disappear.  ■ 
But,  above  all  things,  let  them  act  quickly! 


Tbe  onion  forever,  the  beans  and  the  con, 

Down  with  tbe  later — It's  up  the  next 
^^lille  we  rally  round  the  plow,  boya, 
And  take  the  hoe  aipaln, 
Shoutinc  the  battle  cry  of  feed  'em. 
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Land-Hungry  Men 

By  C.  J.  Blanchard 

A VERITABLE  tidal  wave  of  in- 
quiries set  in  right  after  the 
first  press  notice  of  two  re- 
cent land  openings  in  Colorado.  From 
Maine  to  California,  from  Texas  to 
Minnesota,  the  inquiries  poured  into 
the  Land  Department  day  by  day. 

It  would  appear  that  everybody  in 
the  country  is  anxious  for  a  Govern- 
ment irrigated  farm. 

What 'a  pity  it  is  that  we  cannot 
satisfy  this  demand  for  homes.  Here 
is  evidence  of  a  hunger  for  land  just 
as  great  today  as  at  any  time  in  the 
past,  and  the  Service  with  its  funds 
so  limited  that  it  can  touch  no  new 
project  for  five  years  or  more. 

When  we  should  be  talking  about 
operating  a  million  acres  of  land,  the 
best  we  can  offer  is  12,000  acres. 

It  is  discouraging  at  this  time,  too, 
when  the  nation  needs  so  badly  the 
product  of  every  acre  which  can  be 
made  to  grow  a  crop. 

The  English  Government  recently 
announced  that  it  expected  the  people 
to  cultivate  an  additional  3,000,000 
acres  during  the  year  of  1918.  This 
is  approximately  an  addition  of  one 
acre  to  the  four  planted  in  1917. 

How  England  Does  It 

Considering  that  England  is  pretty 
well  engaged  right  now  in  war  work, 
that  it  is  a  little  country,  and  that 
the  best  of  her  men  are  in  France  or 
elsewhere  on  the  front,  the  expecta- 
tion of  increased  acreage  in  food 
crops  seemed  too  absurd.  Not  so, 
however.  Shortage  of  stock  and  labor 
has  been  met  by  the  Government's 
purchase  of  tractors,  which  are 
loaned  to  the  farmers,  and  women  are 
driving  the  tractors. 

These  women  are  being  trained  by 
the  Government.  In  order  to  increase 
the  potato  production,  the  Govern- 
ment offers  a  premium  of  an  extra  $5 
per  ton  for  every  ton  of  potatoes 
grown  on  freshly  broken  land. 
Potatoes  are  being  used  quite  largely 
in  bread  making,  and  such  use  may  be 
made  compulsory  in  the  near  future. 
British  Land  Hog  Is  Up  Against  It 

The  land  hog  in  England  these  days 
is  surely  up  against  it.  Local  au- 
thorities have  been  given  authority  to 
enter  upon  any  lands  not  being  used 
for  the  growing  of  foodstuffs  and  let 
plots  at  a  nominal  rent  or  free  in 
certain  cases  to  persons  who  were 
willing  to  work  it. 

At  the  end  of  1917  over  1500  local 
authorities  had  exercised  their  powers 
and  provided  not  less  than  200,000 
plots  totaling  15,000  acres.  The  value 
of  the  crops  grown  was  more  than 
$15,000,000.  So  great  is  the  demand 
for  these  plots  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  a  vacant  lot  anywhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  crties. 

Who  will  be  the  first  statesman  in 
Congress  to  interest  himself  in  work- 
ing out  a  law  to  permit  a  similar  de- 
velopment of  the  unused  lands  in  and 
about  our  cities? 


Two  Sad  Crop  Shortages 

ON  account  of  adverse  weather 
conditions  two'  of  California's 
leading  crops  will  greatly  dis- 
appoint the  Food  Administration. 
These  are  prunes  and  wheat.  Re- 
ports from  Santa  Clara  Valley  show 
that  prunes  will  be  little  better  than 
half  a  crop.  As  for  wheat  the  lack 
of  late  spring  rains  has  reduced  the 
crop  estimates  by  over  a  million 
bushels. 

California's  clear  duty  is  to  eat 
very  little  if  any  wheat  products  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  If  we  had  prac- 
ticed the  dry  farming  methods  recom- 
mended by  Hardy  W.  Campbell  in 
Orchard  and  Farm  we  easily  could 
have  harvested  10,000,000,  enough  to 
satisfy  the  demands  for  home  con- 
sumption. If  we  harvest  half  of  that 
amount  this  season  we  shall  do  well 
and  all  simply  because  of  our  neglect 
to  pursue  proper  methods  of  tillage. 

Well,  if  we  do  not  raise  wheat  we 
should  not  eat  it,  unless  we  can  im- 
port it  from  Australia.  Perhaps  we 
can  do  this  if  our  shipbuilders  speed 
up  their  programs. 


Edw.  H.  Shepard  Passes  Away 

EDWARD  HENRY  SHEPARD, 
editor  of  Better  Fruit,  whose 
horticultural  work  was  known 
throughout  the  entire  country,  died 
recently  at  Portland,  Ore.  Mr.  Shep- 
ard was  a  recognized  authority  on  or- 
chard matters.  It  is  said  of  him  that 
no  one  man  did  more  to  make  fruit 
growing  a  profitable  busincs^  enter- 
prise and  to  direct  the  marketing  of 
fruits  to  their  proper  channels. 

Mr.  Shepard  bought  an  orchard  in 
H  ood  River  Valley  sixteen  years  ago 
when  not  much  was  known  about  that 
wonderful  fruit  region.  He  did  more 
to  put  the  Hood  River  country  on 
the  map  as  an  apple-raising  district 
than  any  other  man. 

Resides  being  the  editor  of  Better 
Fruit,  one  of  the  leading  horticultural 
journals  of  the  west,  Mr.  Shepard  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Horticultral  Societies 
of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho. 
He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  five 
daughters. 


Intensive  Potato  Growing 

THE  crib  system  of  potato  grow- 
ing which  was  so  successful  in 
Kansas  last  year  is  being  tried 
by  some  of  our  California  gardeners. 
John  F.  Smith  of  2711  South  Main 
street,  Los  Angeles,  has  planted  one 
of  these  cribs  and  expects  to  get  over 
100  bushels  of  potatoes  from  it. 
Smith's  crib  is  6x7  feet  on  the  ground 
and  is  6  feet  high.  In  it  there  are 
eight  layers  of  potato  plantings. 

Smith  planted  his  potatoes  in  March 
and  they  are  poking  their  healthy- 
looking  tops  out  through  the  cracks 
in  the  crib,  which  is  composed  of  six- 
inch  boards  about  two  and  one-half 
inches  apart.  He  uses  barnyard,  chick- 
en and  liquid  manure  and  irrigates 
thoroughly  with  a  hand  hose.  Smith 
was  quite  successful  with  sweet  pota- 
toes planted  in  this  way  last  year. 


The  Poor  Man's  War 

THE  curbstone  critic  fished  a  5- 
cent  cigar  out  of  his  pocket  and 
aired  his  views. 
"It's  not  my  war — or  yours.   It's  a 
rich  man's  war.    Let  him  fight  it." 

The  man  in  the  overalls  with  the 
dinner  pail,  who  had  stopped  to  wait 
for  a  car,  butted  into  the  talk. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  hunch, 
friend?  My  boss  has  two  sons.  Both 
of  them  are  at  the  front.  Neither 
could  have  got  exemption  if  he  had 
^tried,  and  to  give  them  their  due  they 
didn't  try.  Now  take  me.  I've  got 
three  grown  sons.  One  has  a  wife 
and  two  kids.  He'll  stay  at  home  to 
support  them.  One  works  in  a  ship- 
yard. He'll  stay  in  this  country.  The 
third  drives  a  truck.  He'll  go  to 
France.  You've  got  to  show  me  be- 
fore I'll  believe  it's  a  rich  man's 
war." 

"He's  making  money  out  of  the  war 
and  we're  paying  for  it,  aren't  we?" 

"Some  rich  men  are  making  money. 
Some  aren't.  I  notice  stocks  are  away 
down.  That  hits  them.  When  it 
comes  to  paying  for  the  war,  I  reckon 
we're  all  doing  our  share.  The  in- 
come tax  and  the  supertax,  and  the 
excess  profit  tax  all  hit  him.  It's  the 
first  war  I  ever  heard  of  when  the 
capitalist  pays  his  proportion.  Of 
course  the  workingman  pays,  too.  I 
pay  on  tobacco,  and  the  wife  and  kids 
pay  when  they  go  to  the  movies. 
That's  right,  too.  They're  not  neces- 
saries. I  like  to  think  I'm  taking  a 
wallop'  at  the  Kaiser  every  time  I 
light  up.  No,  sir;  the  rich  man  hasn't 
any  monopoly  on  this  war.  It's  my 
war,  too." 

And  the  man  with  the  dinner  pail 
swung  on  to  a  car  so  as  to  get  home 
to  work  in  his  war  garden. 


Cdlco  Troaghs 


Raising  hogs  for  profit  demands  sanitary 
and  easily  cleanable  drinking  and  feeding 
troughs. 

Calco  Troughs — with  round  bottoms  and 
smooth  metal  sides — are  easily  cleanable. 
Cross  bars  prevent  hogs  lying  in  troughs. 

Made  of  rust-resisting  Armco  Iron  and  cast  iron — 
strong,  rigid,  yet  light. 

The  low  cost  covers  years  of  use  and  service. 
Diameter  Depth  Length  Price 

lOVt"  5-5/16"  24"  $  2.75 

10%"  5-5/16"  120"  6..i5 

14"  7-3/16"  24"  3.70 

14"  7-3/16"  120"  8.20 

Other  models  in  same  depth  and  diameter  40  and 
60  inches  in  length. 

Simply  attach  check  to  this  advertisement,  giving 
name,  address  and  size  wanted,  or  write  for  detailed 
price  list. 

California  Corrngated  Cnlvert  Co. 

WEST  BERKELEY  LOS  ANGELES 

4lu  Parlier  Street  LcroySueet 


—-WE  TRAIN  MEN  FOR  TRACTOR  ENGINEERS  

Because  of  the  Kirat  demand  for  trained  and  fcfficlent  Tractor  Engineers,  the  C.  L. 
Best  Gas  Traction  Agency  Is  operating  a  first-class  Tractor  Engineering  Scliool  at  their 
headquarters.  Men  without  trades!  We  can  prepare  and  assist  you  to  earn  tram  $100 
to  $175  a  month  and  board.  Our  course  includes  Tracklayers,  Caterpillars,  all  maizes  of 
wheel  tractors  and  stationary  engines.  Expert  instructors  in  charge.  Let  the  men,  who 
are  representing  the  manufacturers,  prepare  you  for  Tractor  Engineers,    Day  and  Night 

'^'"tractor  engineering  school,  registered. 


Located — C.  I..  Best  Gas  Traction  Asrency, 
2.">6  Soutli  I.os  Angeles  ■«lreet.  Los  .Vmrclca.  California. 


Builders 

of  Prosperity 

The  great  irrigation  project  adds  to  the 
country's  wealth  by  making  arid  land 
fruitful.  The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 
achieves  a  similar  result  by  providing 
cheaper,  more  efficient  power  for  culti- 
vation. Both  are  builders  of  prosperity. 

Cheaper,  more  efficient  power  means 
bigger  profits,  less  work,  less  worry. 
The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  excels  in 
this  respect  because  of  correct  design, 
correct  construction,  correct  choice  of 
materials,  backed  by  thirty-five  years' 
manufacturing  experience.  These  make 
the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  a  most  profit- 
able investment. 
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The  Handiest  Tractor 
Of  Them  All 

THIS  Case  9-18  Kerosene  Tractor  includes  all 
those  practical  and  handy  features  that  farmers 
most  desire  in  a  small  tractor. 
This  3400  pound  tractor  pulls  two  14-inch  plows 
anywhere  a  good  team  can  continuously  pull  one 
12-inch  plow.     It  delivers  33*/^  more  drawbar  horse- 
power than  rated. 

While  light  in  weight,  it  is  built  according  to  Case 
standards  of  sturdiness.  It  weighs  but  little  more  than 
a  team  of  horses. 


It  has  a  4-cylmder  Case 
valve-in-head  motor  and 
bums  kerosene  successfully 
and  economically.  An  effi- 
cient air  washer  prevents  dust 
and  grit  entering  the  cylin- 
ders. An  improved  cooling 
system  includes  pump  circu- 
lation and  Sylphon  Thermo- 
stat control.  In  dozens  of 
ways  this  tractor  is  far  in  ad- 
vance. It'is  the  pattern  which 
others  try  to  follow. 

In  plowing,  all  wheels  nui 
on  the  unplowed  ground.  Its 
all-steel  gears  are  enclosed 


and  run  in  oil.  There  are  six 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  for 
gear  box,  bull '  pinion  shaft 
and  rear  axle. 

This  powerful  little  tractor, 
the  most  efficient  in  its  class, 
can  drive  a  Case  20  x  28 
Thresher,  fully  equipped;  a 
Case  No.  12  Silo  Filler;  Case 
17x22  Hay  Baler  and  other 
machines  requiring  similar 
power. 

No  other  small  tractor  of- 
fers you  so  much.  When  you 
buy  it,  you  are  obtaining  the 
utmost. 


Before  you  buy,  investigate  the  Case  9-18.  A  Case  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  all  about  it.   Or  write  to  us  direct. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc. 


(Foonded  1842)       1165  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis..  IJ.S.A. 


NOTICE  TO  READERS 

If  readers  of  this  publication  do  not  find  advertised  just 
what  they  are  looking  for,  write  Orchard  and  Farm,  Ex- 
aminer Building,  Los  Angeles,  and  you  will  be  put  in 
touch  with  reliable  firms  handling  the  goods  desired. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade,  you  should  easily 
find  a  buyer  by  running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market 
Page — only  3c  per  word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by 
the  21st  of  the  month. 


Citrus  Outlook  Very  Bright 


(Contlnaed  FYom  Page  7) 


may  be  saved  to  the  orange  growers,' 
said  Dr.  E.  J.  Wickson,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  horticultural  authorities 
in  the  West,  recently  at  a  citrus  fruit 
growers'  convention  in  Porterville.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  the  loss  to  the 
citrus  fruit  industry  of  California  by 
reason  of  the  "June  drop"  has  been  at 
least  a  million  and  half  dollars  each 
summer  for  a  generation  or  more. 

Last  June  a  dozen  navel  orange 
growers  in  the  Upland  and  Ontario 
district  had  their  groves  planted  to  a 
summer  cover  crop  of  alfalfa  or  peas 
when  the  phenomenally  hot  wave  of 
June  16  came  sweeping  over  the 
State,  they  had  the  least  dropping  of 
green  fruit  of  anybody  in  the  district 
or  in  that  whole  section.  They  had 
almost  normal  crops  ready  for  the 
market  last  spring. 

Spring  Weather  Ideal 

Dr.  Wickson  has  said  that  the 
weather  which  has  prevailed  in  South- 
ern California  since  the  April  blos- 
soming has  been  ideal  for  a  setting 
of  the  new  crop. 

Taking  it  all  in  all  the  California 
orange  growers  have  good  reason  for 
their  optimism  for  the  yield  which 
will  be  ready  for  the  harvest  next 
winter.  They  have  besides  the  s'trong 
conditions  for  crop  production,  the 
best  outlook  for  a  most  profitable 
market.  The  foreign  supply  of  or- 
anges and  lemons  to  American  ports 
has  become  durinsr  these  war  days 
almost  negligible.  It  has  been  the 
smallest  since  February  that  it  ever 
was  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

Scores  of  eastern  importers  of  citrus 
fruits  from  Spain  and  Sicily  and  the 
West  Indies  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness during  the  last  year  after  having 
vainly  tried  to  stem  the  tide  of  busi- 
ness reverses  since  the  war  began. 

The  market  for  Valencia  oranges 
presages  a  wonderful  demand  for  a 
navel  fruit  next  sea'\on.  Today  Val- 
encia oranges  are  bringing  the  biggest 
prices  ever  known  for  such  variety 
of  fruit  in  America  at  this  period  of 
the  year.   Fruit  shipping  experts  make 


no  bones  of  predicting  that  by  the  end 
of  September  Valencia  oranges  out  of 
California  will  be  bringing  the  top- 
most prices  for  any  grade  or  <)uality 
of  oranges  known  in  the  history  of 
the  trade. 


Boys  Will  Help  Ranchers 

(Continnrd  From  Pace  7) 

throughout  the  State  of  Utah  are  en- 
rolling all  boys  from  16  to  21  into  the 
United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve. 
All  boys  from  12  to  15  years  of  age 
are  being  enrolled  into  what  is  called 
the  Junior  Reserve,  and  girls  from 
IS  to  20  into  the  Girls'  Reserve.  These 
two  reserves  are  purely  State  organ- 
izations. 

The  enrollment  and  the  amount  and 
character  of  home  and  field  work  ac- 
complished during  the  year  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  school  record  of 
each  pupil.  Practically  all  of  the  boys 
of  Reserve  age  will  be  employed  on 
farms  at  or  near  their  homes.  The 
boys  who  will  work  away  from  home 
are  being  organized  into  companies 
of  ten  and  will  be  under  the  special 
supervision  of  their  teachers  or  other 
leaders  who  will  co-operate  closely 
with  County  Farm  and  Home  Demon- 
strators. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  Utah  did 
splendid  work  last  year.  In  the  Span- 
ish Fork  High  School  in  Utah  county, 
out  of  159  girls  enrolled  156  registered 
for  farm  work.  The  boys  and  girls 
of  this  school  district  during  a  school 
vacation  of  four  weeks,  cared  for  450O 
acres  of  sugar  beets,  besides  a  large 
acreage  of  potatoes  and  fruit.  Ninety- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  pupils  remained 
at  work  until  vacation  closed.  All  the 
boys  and  girls  helped  whether  rich  or 
poor. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  not  forc- 
ing the  s«le  of  hens.  The  first  is 
that  heavy  sales  may  make  a  market 
glut  and  low  prices;  the  second  is 
that  feed  cost  will  come  down  be- 
fore long. 


We  Want  New  Farming  Facts 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM  atkt  you  to  aend  in  little  storie*  of  ex- 
periments you  have  made  in  farm  work  that  proved  of  value 
to  you,  and  aUo  accountt  of  unsuccessful  experiments  that 
icould  he  a  guide  for  others. 

We  uxint  Orchard  and  Farm  to  he  a  meeting  place  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  they  can  exchange  experi- 
ences and  profit  hy  such  exchange.  Practical  farmers  everywhere 
are  continually  deiHsing  some  new  wrinkle  as  to  cultivation,  or 
irrigation,  or  fertilization,  as  well  as  schemes  as  to  livestock 
raising.  A  practical  farmer's  ingenuity  frequently  results  in  the 
production  of  an  idea  of  practice  as  valuable  as  that  evolved  by 
a  professor  of  agriculture. 

All  of  these  communications  will  he  saved.  The  best  will  b« 
printed,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  a  committee  tMl  pass  upon  them. 
This  committee  will  be  from  the  California  College  of  Agriculture, 
as  follows: 

John  W.  Gilmore,  Division  of  Farm  Management. 
Gordon  H.  True,  Division  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
C.  L.  Roadhouse,  Dairy  Industry  Division. 
J.  E.  Dougherty,  Poultry  Division. 
W.  L.  Howard,  Division  of  Pomology. 
Frederic  T.  Bioletti,  Division  of  Viticulture. 
Frank  Adams,  Irrigation  Division. 

H.  J.  Webber,  Director  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  River- 
side, CaL 

The  communication  that  is  regarded  by  the  committee  as  hav- 
ing proved  of  the  m^st  value  will  be  aicarded  a  prize  of  t50.  The  one 
second  in  value  trill  receive  a  prize  of  SS5.  The  third  in  value  xcilt 
receive  a  prize  of  $15.    The  fourth,  SIO,  and  the  fifth  in  value,  tS. 

Write  to  Orchard  and  Farm  as  briefly  and  as  clearly  as  possible, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  your  meaning  about  the  orig- 
inal thing  you  have  developed  that  you  regard  as  having  been 
of  the  greatest  value  to  you  and  your  farm. 
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How  to  Grind  Valves 

IT  MAY  become  necessary  to  re- 
grind  the  engine,  tractor,  fir  auto- 
mobile valves.  To  begin  with, 
take  the  valve  springs  off  and  clean 
the  valve  seat  with  kerosene.  Make 
•sure  that  the  valve  stem  and  sleeves 
^re  clean. 

,  If  the  valves  are  contained  in  the 
cylinder  head,  remove  the  head,  place 
it  on  a  table,  and  proceed  to  grind  the 
valves  as  explained  in  this  article. 

The  best  grinding  compound  is 
made  of  emery  dust  and  oil  and  can 
usually  be  purchased  from  a  machine 
shop  or  a  garage.  Apply  some  of  this 
compound  to  that  part  of  the  valve 
which  should  re»t  upon  the  valve  seat. 


Then  put  the  valve  in  place  and  with  a 
carpenter's  brace  and  screw  driver  bit, 
revolve  it  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  turn,  with  only  a  small  amount  of 
pressure,  then  back  the  same  distance 
m  the  opposite  direction. 

Continue  this  operation  ten  or  fif- 
teen times,  then  lift  the  valve  off  the 
seat  and  give  it  about  half  a  turn  be- 
fore placing  it  back  upon  the  seat. 
Repeat  the  oscillating  motion  with 
the  brace  again.  This  operation  should 
be  continued  until  all  parts  of  the 
valve  and  valve  seat  are  in  contact. 
This  can  be  determined  by  removing 
the  valve,  cleaning  it  and  observing 
the  surface  that  is  ground  bright.  The 
bright  surface  should  extend  contin- 
uously around  the  valve  and  valve 
seat. 

Be  sure  that  all  the  grinding  com- 
ously  around  the  valve  and  valve  seat, 
cylinder  head  and  valve  cage. 

It  Pays  to  House  Machinery 

IN  REPLY  to  a  circular  letter 
farmers  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  say  that  it  pays  to  house 
and  care  for  farm  machines*  This 
is  true  under  normal  conditions  but 
at  the  present  prices  of  iron  and  steel 
and  the  difficulties  »f  transportation, 
it  will  pay  all  the  more. 

A  good  shed,  keeping  all  nuts  well 
tightened  up,  plenty  of  oil  and  grease, 


nave  a  Macliinery  Shed 

paint  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
ptly  replacing  all  the  worn  or 
en  parts,  adds  to  the  life  and 
ce  of  farm  machines  and  imple- 
s. 

I  of  this  causes  the  machine  to 
longer,  give  better  service,  be 
dependable,  need  less  repairs, 
more  satisfaction,  depreciate  at 
er  rate,  and  to  be  less  likely  to 
jjown  when  most  needed. 


WITTE  Kcro-Oil 
ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipment' 

2,3,4,  6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P.  -Direct 

from  the  Lajrgrest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selline  bs^  mail.  Honey  Back 
if  Not  Satisfied  on  my  new  90  Day  ofter. 
6-Year  Guarantee  Fuel  co3t  one-hall  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted)"How  To  Judge  Engines",  printed in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  1  can  save 
you}16  tot200--sell  you  on  practicallyyoarown  t«rma 
—Cash.  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.—Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

3125  Oakland  Av«.,  Kanaas  City.  Mo. 
3125    Cmpira  Bld«.,  PIttaburgh,  Pa. 


Hercules  (iusoUne  Engrlneti 
1>4«  3,  S.  7,  9.  12  horsepower. 


The  Hercules 

Gasoline  Engines 

Are  the  most  complete  np-to-date 
enKines  made.  Has  less  parts  and 
fool  proof.  Fitted  with  a  Webster 
oscillntinir  magneto,  always  reaiidy 
for  operation — no  batteries. 

PUMPS  FOB  AH  PCBPOSES. 

Woodin  &  Little 

Pnmp  Hoose, 
83-41  Fremont  St., 
San  Franelsea,  CaL 


Wba 


HE  ENDLESS  TRACK  mns 
on  two  sets  of  enlarged 
ball  bearings,with  friction 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  weight  of  the  ma- 
chine and  the  wear  of  its 
motion  are  borne  hy  the  steel  balls.  They 
run  in  a  cast-steel  ball  race,  over  the  man- 
ganese tread  links  lying  on  the  ground. 
There 's  no  slack  chain  to  pull,  the  power 
generated  by  the  engine  is  centered  at  the 
draw-bar. 

The  large  steel  balls  used  in  the  Yuba 
BaM  Tread  Tractor  are  the  "good  roads" 
of  tractordom. 

The  steel  balls  are  2V4  inches  in  diameter, 
each  being  capable  of  carrying  90,000  pounds 
without  damage. 

Friction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the 
use«of  high  duty  roller  bearings,  cut  gears 


turns  on 

the  ball 


of  high-grade  steel  having  a  special  tooth 
shape,  to  aid  in  reducing  the  loss  of  power 
still  further. 

Please  tell  us  the  number  of  acres  you 
.  have,  and  the  kind  of  operations. 

In  the  20-35  bearing  area  of  treads  is 
1,680  square  inches.  The  pressure  on  the 
ground  due  to  the  weight  of  the  tractor  is 
less  than  five  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

The  width  of  the  tread  is  iyV2  inches; 
speed  at  low  gear  is  2.06  miles;  at  high  gear, 
3.28  miles  an  hour.  The  draw-bar  rating  is 
20  H.  P. ;  the  maximum  sustained  pull  is 
5,000  pounds.  The  power  as  a  stationary 
plant  is  35  H.  P.  The  total  weight  is  10,250 
pounds.  Carries  38  gallons  distillate  and  7 
gallons  gasoline. 

TAe  sum  of  all  these  things  means  for  you  a 
better  farming  implement,  deeper  plowing,  more 
thorough  cultivation,  at  the  right  time,  at  less  cost 


Yuba  Manufacturing  G)mpany 


Factories  at 
Marysville  and 
Benida 


433  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


Department  J 


Model  12-20 
Model  20-35 
Model  40-70 
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Residence  WaterSyStem 

Running  water  in  the  house  and  barn  has 
become  a  necessity. 
No  other  one  thing  will  do  so  much  to 
increase  efficiency — to  lighten  burdens 
and  to  save  time  and  money  as  a 
dependable  water  system. 
"Duro"Water Systems  are  adapted 
to  all  the  requirements  of  farm 
or  suburban  homes. 

Small  cost  —  low 
operating  expense — 
^  operates  on  electric- 
ity, gasoline  engine, 
belt  or  hand  power. 

Write  for  Informatiom 

There  ia  a  "Daro"  repra- 
tentative  and  eerviee  man 

in  your  locality. 

The  Burnett-Larsh 
Manufacturing  Co. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


"Duro"  Power 
Pumping 
Outfit  as 
low  as 
$72.00 


Added  protection  with  Mica  Axle  Grease.  Powdered  mica — a 
mineral  lubricant,  practically  wear-  and  heat-proof — mixed  by 
special  process  with  highest -quality  petroleum  grease,  keeps 
spindles  smooth  and  cool — no  hot  boxes,  resists  wear  and  pres- 
sure and  makes  the  grease  last  twice  as  long.  Get  a  can  from 
your  dealer  today. 


STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 
(California) 


GREASE. 

D  OIL  COMPANTR^ 
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Live  5tDck  Dairy 


What  I  Look  for  in  Calves 

I WANT  them  well  bred,  and  to  get 
'that  kind  I  go  where  well  bred 
ones  arc.  About  half  of  the  seven 
loads  I  entered  at  the  1917  Interna'- 
tional  Show  were  purc-brcds,  though 
a  few  of  them  were  from  herds  tha: 
had  not  kept  up  the  pedigrees.  I  take 
a  trip  out  through  Iowa'' and  Illinois 
every  fall  wiien  I  start  to  get  to- 
gether the  calves  that  are  to  be  my 
entries  for  the  following  show.  ^  I 
buy  them  right  from  the  cow's  side. 

I  want  to  see  the  sire  and  dam 
if  possible,  as  well  as  the  calf,  or 
if  not  the  sire  and  dam,  as  many  near 
relatives  as  possible.  Shape,  type  and 
finish  all  appeal  to  me  in  picking  out 
the  iralves  then.  I  want  a  calf  full  of 
quality  and  style.  I  want  .the  head 
up  like  a  bird,  a  bright  countenance. 
I  want  a  leg  under  each  corner  of  the 
calf,  with  nice  quality  in  the  bone; 
coarse  bone  means  coarse  meat  on 
that  bone  when  the  animal  is  finished. 

The  top  and  bottom  lines  of  a  grand 
champion  steer  prospect  should  be 
parallel  with  a  deep  body  between 
these  lines.  The  rib  must  be  well 
sprung,  and  broken  off  neat  and  square 
at  the  tailhead.  I  look  for  a  short 
neck,  well  set  on  shoulders  with  good 
style  and  cut  up  neat  around  the 
throat  latch,  so  that  the  finished  steer 
cuts  meat  to  the  jawbone. 

A  short  head,  wide  between  the 
eyes,  and  carrying  a  heavy  jaw,  are 
characteristics  of  a  good  feedfr  that 
I  never  overlook.  Neat,  small  ears, 
well  set  up  to  give  a  keen,  bright  ap- 
pearance, go  with  an  eye  like  a  bird. 
I  look  for  an  oily  coat  of  hair  on  a 
loose  hide  with  plenty  of  stretch.  A 
low  flank,  with  a  straight  hind  leg 
below,  brushed  by  a  short  tail,  about 
completes  the  picture  of  my  grade 
champion  prospect. 

Given  the  breeding  and  the  mating 
up  so  that  all  look  like  peas,  all  that 
is  necessary  to  make  the  Grand  Cham- 
pions is  to  get  them  home  and  feed 
and  fit  them  for  the  big  days  when 
the  judges  hang  the  ribbons.  As  1 
pick  calves,  the  proper  finish  is  com- 
paratively easy,  as  no  other  breed 
can  be  fitted  and  held  up  without  go- 
ing bad  like  an  overripe  apple  if  not 
shown  just  when  they  are  ready. — 
Ed  P.  Hall,  Chicago. 

Don't  Let  the  Silo  Loaf  . 

WHY  let  the  silo  loaf  half  the 
time?  Silage  is  just  as  prac- 
ticable for  feeding  in  summer 
as  it  is  in  winter.  Pasture  is  likely  to 
be  uncertain  and  after  the  first  few 
weeks  a  combination  of  overstocking, 
the  pasture,  heat,  and  the  flies,  may 
cut  the  milk  flow  in  half. 

If  enough  silage  is  put  away,  part 
of  it  may  well  be  used  for  summe» 
feeding.  Silage,  further,  is  uniform  in 
quality  from  day  to  day  while  green 
crops  may  vary  in  quality. 

Sorghum,  clover,  alfalfa,  millet,  soy 
beans  and  field  beans  and  peas  grown 
together  have  been  used  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success.  The  silo  may 
even  be  refilled  with  early  sowed  peas 
and  oats  that  are  cut  when  the  peas 
are  forming  and  the  oats  are  in  the 
milk  stage,  if  the  supply  of  corn  silage 
gives  out. 

Because  silage  is  such  a  valuable 
and  compact  feed  .it  is  well  to  have 
plenty  of  si!o  room.  Have  two  or 
even  three,  if  business  warrants.  Make 
the  silo  as  permanent  and  substantial 
as  possible.  The  cylindrical  type, 
made  of  wood,  concrete  or  hollow 
tile,  has  been  proved  good  by  experi- 
ence. 


If  there  were  as  manv  oersons  so 
keenly  interested  in  the  orice  of  de- 
feat as  they  appear  to  be  in  the  price 
of  wheat,  our  v^ar  problems  would  be 
much  nearer  solution. 


Big  Milk  Exposition 

NEW  YORK  was  the  Mecca  for^ 
thousands    of    dairymen  am^f 
others  directly  interested  in  th«^ 
milk  industry  who  went  there  from' 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  attend  the' 
National  Milk  and  Dairy  Farm  Ex- 
position which    was  held    in  Grand*- 
Central  Palace  the  week  of  May  20th,^ 
Interest  in  the  affair  ran  very  high  for 
the  e-xposition  served  to  show  all  that, 
is  new  and  interesting  in  the  industry'^ 
and  its  allied  interests  in  a  most  com-, 
prehensive  way. 

Three  floors  of  the  huge  building 
were  devoted  to  the  milk  exposition 
during  which  a  scries  of  importan 
conferences  were  held.    There  were 
fine  exhibits  and  practical  dem 
tions  of  all  forms  of  milk  fo( 
milk  products,  processes  of  nulking 
handling,  machinery  and  equipmeT 
and  all  manner  of  things  relating 
the  dairy  farm  and  its  allied  intcj 
ests.    One  of  its  chief  purposes 
to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  milk 
one  of  nature's  most  valuable  as 
as  one  of  the  cheapest  of  foods. 

Dr.   Charles   E.   North,  manj 
director,  arrmnged  a  series  of  cont 
in  which  prizes  were  offered  for 
dealers  for  the  cleanest  and  best  _  ^ 
up  milk;  cheese  now  being  made 
quantities  by  American  dairymen  ' 
varieties  that  were  formerly  import' 
butter,   pot-cheese,  condensed 
ice  cream,  milk  chocolate,  evaporalj 
cream,  milk  powder,  etc. 

Model  dairy  farms,  live  cows  mil 
by  electricity  and  by  quaintly  attii 
milkmaids,  were  among  the  exhilT 
in  addition  to  educational  features  i 
lating  to  all  processes  of  milk  cultl 
The  keynote  of  the  entire  exposit 
was  that  the   conservation   of  d| 
'farm  products  will  help  win  the  i 
It  was  ninety   per   cent  educatic 
and  designed  to  teach  the  dairymi 
better  efficiency. 


Cause  of  Blackleg 


BLACKLEG  is  caused  by  a  small 
germ,  an  organism  about  one 
three-thousandth  of  an  inch 
long.  This  germ  multiplies  very 
rapidly  by  one  organism  dividing  into 
two  individuals  and  these  again 
dividing  in  the  same  way,  also  by 
producing  very  much  smaller  spores 
or  seeds.  These  spores  are  very  hardy 
and  resist  extreme  heat  and  cold,  re- 
maining alive  sometimes  for  many 
years.  *  As  a  consequence  when  a  pas- 
ture, corral  or  feed  lot  is  once  con- 
taminated with  the  organism  there  js^ 
no  telling  how  long  it  will  harb 
the  infection.  Disinfecting  siL 
premises  is  impractical.  Safety  lies 
vaccination.  In  all  contagious  of 
germ  diseases  the  animals  most  like-  'i 
ly  to  get  sick  are  those  whi 
stitution  is  more  or  less  w 
from  ?.ny  cause — at  weanin;.:  t  ' 
after  changing  from  poorly  fed 
heavy  feeding  or  vice  versa.  Immu 
izing  bcfo-ehand  insures  safety. 
•  Highly  bred  calves  are  more  _ 
ceptible  than  scrubs.  Many  operat 
report  perfect  results  when 
vaccinate  at  the  same  time 
brand,  dehorn,  or  castrate.  Vaccii 
any  time  for  blackleg. 

When  a  calf  is  turned  upon  infect 
ground  it  picks  up  some  of  the  spoi 
which  gain  entrance  to  the  body 
various  ways — through  the  brills 
skin,  through  the  mouth  either  WW 
the  food  and  water  or  merely  by  the 
animal  licking  itself.  These  spo  ■ 
immediately  come  into  active  life,  ' 
gin  to  grow  and  multiply,  and_  if  ' 
animal  is  a  susceptible  one  it  f 
tracts  the  disease.  If  it  is  immu 
the  germ  will  have  no  efTeet  whale 
upon  it.  Therefore,  immuniie  the  c.ilt^ 
with  a  reliable  vaccine  before  it  . 
up  Ihese  organisms. — Dr.  O. 
Franklin. 
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Cattlemen  Are  Organized 

NoTi>  for  Increased  Production! 


THE  cattlemen  of  California  are 
awakened  at  last. 
They    have    been  organizing 
for  increased  production  and  for  in- 
i  reased  profit. 

Of  course,  patriotic  considerations 
are  moving  them,  too,  but  they  want 
to  be  assured  that  they  will  be  on 
the  riglu  side  of  the  ledger  at  the 
riid  of  the  year. 

The  recent  convention  at  Davis, 
Cal.,  followed  the  splendid  work  of  L. 
A.  Nares,  member  of  the  Federal 
Livestock  Commission  and  president/ 
of  the  Cattlemen's  Association  of  Cjil- 
ifornia.  Mr.  Nares  rounded  up  the 
stockmen  in  a  7000-mile  trip  over  the 
State,  visiting  and  organizing  every 
community  that  produces  livestock  to 
any  extent. 

A  few  days  before  the  convention 
at  Davis  Mr.  Nares  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"The  Government  at  this  time  is 
doing  all  it  can  to  assist  every  line 
that  is  vital  to  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  At  no  time  was 
there  a  better  understanding  between 
the  Government,  the  packer  and  the 
producer  than  now. 

Feed  Speculator  Eliminated 

"By  the  elimination  of  speculation 
in  feeds  it  has  been  made  possible  for 
the  producer  practically  to  regulate 
the  price. 

"Every  cattleman  in  this  State  can 
find  a  market  for  his  products  right 
in  this  State.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
him  to  ship  to  Eastern  markets.  I 


want  to  state  positively  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  at  all  times  fair,  and  if 
the  cattlemen  of  California  have  any 
grievances  they  will  be  listened  to  by 
the  President's  investigating  commit- 
tee, and,  if  based  on  fair  grounds, 
their  demands  will  be  granted,  I  am 
certain." 

Speaking  of  the  organization  of  the 
cattle  and  livestock  industry  of  the 
State,  Mr.  Nares  said  that  for  the 
first  time  in  history  the  different  sec- 
tions of  California  are  coming  to- 
gether; that  suspicion  and  distrust 
which  heretofore  had  hurt  the  trade 
is  slowly  being  wiped  out. 

"The  cattle  industry  of  the  State  is 
a  $70,000,000  business  and  is  the  only 
large  industry  that  is  not  organized," 
he  said.  "With  the  meeting  of  all 
sections  at  Davis  questions  and  ideas 
will  be  exchanged  and  it  is  believed 
it  will  mean  a  great  increase  in  pro- 
duction and  a  benefit  to  every  cattle- 
man as  well  as  to  the  Government. 

'     Hog  Outlook  Bad 

"The  prospect  for  hogs  this  year  is 
far  from  bright.  During  my  trip  over 
the  State  1  became  convinced  that 
hog  production  is  at  present  50  per 
cent  below  normal  of  the  needed  re- 
quirements of  the  State  and  Govern- 
ment. We  are  carrying  on  a  cam- 
paign for  the  placing  of  pigs  on  every 
ranch  in  the  State. 

"No  farmer  need  fear  that  he  will 
not  make  a  profit  on  his  hog  invest- 
ment, for  the  Government's  needs  are 
a  certain  prediction  that  all  pork  will 
be  used  next  year." 
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Dairying  in   the  Willamette  Valley 


THE  Oregonians  of  the  Willam- 
ette Valley  Have  an  asset  in 
their  mild  winter  climate.  The 
temperature  of  this  locality  for  the 
second  week  in  December  has  kept 
pretty  evenly  around  38  and  40  de- 
grees above  at  sunrise,  and  four  or 
five  degrees  warmer  at  noon. 

While  this  section  is  far  from  being 
an  exclusive  dairy  country,  yet  in  a 
drive  of  eleven  miles  I  counted  thirty- 
seven  silos,  ^t  is  a  common  practice 
4o  fill  the  silos  twice  a  year.  The  first 
filing,  about  June  1,  is  with  winter 
vetch,  which  was  sowed  the  preceding 
November  or  December.  That  helps 
out  dry  pastures  of  July  and  August. 
Then  for  winter  use,  when  the  rains 
come  and  the  grass  is  at  a  standstill, 
and  pastures  too  wet  to  be  tramped 
down^thcsecond  filling,  which  usually 
is  of  eorn,  comes  very  handy.  Where 
a  farmer  keeps  less  than  five  or  six 
cows,  kale  helps  out  the  winter  feed. 
The  late  kale,  here,  did  not  do  well 
this  year,  but  that  wWch  was  trans- 
planted early  made  splendid  growth. 

We  are  shipping  our  cream,  there 
being  no  co-operative'  creamery  within 
d  hauling  distance;  and,  though 
es  have  been  good,  we  do  not  feel 
dependent  as  when  we  had  a 
~e  in  the  plant  that  handled  our 
duct. 

he  strength  of^  the  wolf  is  the 
k,  and  the  strength  of  the  pack  is 
wolf."    When  Kipling  said  that, 
gave  us  an  excellent  idea  of  co- 
ration. 

erhaps  the  diversity  of  kinds  of 
ing  here  in  the  Willamette  Val- 
Bs  fruit  raising,  producing  grain, 
raising,  the  getting  out  of  pil- 
mine  props  and  ties,  raising  of 
"ns,  hops,  etc.,  do  not  allow  dairy- 
to  take  foremost  place  among  the 
ustries. 

erhaps^  the  farmers,  considering 
'r  other  sources  of  revenue,  do  not 
so  greatly  concerned  over  the 
of  butterfat  as  the  dairymen  of 


the  Middle  West,  and  consequently 
do  not  feel  bound  together  to  work 
for  co-operative  creameries. 

With  land  at  $200  or  more  an  acre, 
the  scrub  cow  has  disappeared.  Jer- 
seys are  mostly  in  evidence.  But  only 
about  two  months  ago  a  carload  of 
pure-bred  Guernseys  frorr^  Massacha- 
setts  were  brought  into  Clackamas 
County  r.nd  bid  for  by  owners  of  dif- 
ferent herds. — C.  J.  Emery. 


Spare  the  Hoe,  Spoil  the  Garden 

FREQUENT  cultivation  of  the 
war  garden  is  the  main  thing 
needed  for  its  "success.  Cultiva- 
tion has  two  chief  values.  First,  it 
controls  the  weeds  that  would  other- 
wise take  plant  food  away  from  the 
vegetable  crops  and  choke  them  out; 
second,  where  cultivation  is  shallow 
and  frequent  it  makes  a  fine  mulch  on 
top  of  the  soil  which  prevents  the  loss 
of  moisture. 

While  sandy  soil  may  be  worked 
when  fairly  wet,  soil  which  is  at  all 
of  a  clay  nature  should  not  be  worked 
until  it  is  so  dry  that  it  will  not  cling 
together  in  a  sticky  mass  when 
pressed. 

Most  war  gardens  probably  will  not 
be  large  enough  to  require  any  culti- 
vating ttiols  except  the  trusty  hoe,  and 
even  the  gardeners  who  find  they  can 
use  a  hand  or  horse-drawn  cultivator 
to  advantage  will  not  be  able  to  avoid 
some  hand  work. 

It  will  require  the  garden  rake  to 
put  the  final  touches  on  the  cultivat- 
ing job. 


During  the  first  and  second  years 
of-  an  asparagus  plantation  no  shoots 
should  be  removed,  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  year  some  of  the 
crop  may  be  harvested.  Even  during 
the  third  season,  the  cutting  season 
should  be  short,  as.it  is  important 
to  have  large,  well-developed  crowns 
for  the  production  of  good  asparagus. 


THE  ''ACID"  TEST 
OF  VALUE 

At  an  auction  sale  the  buyer  makes  the  price. 

Auction  prices  are  apt  to  be  lower  than  the  real  value 
warrants,  rather  than  higher. 

In  any  case,  auction  prices  represent  the  estimate  of 
value  placed  on  the  article  by  the  buyer  and  not  the  seller. 

During  the  past  few  months,  the  cow  owner's  appreci- 
ation of  the  unusual  values  offered  in  De  Laval  Cream  Sep- 
arators has  been  demonstrated  in  a  most  remarkable  way. 

From  one  state  after  another  have  come  reports  of  the 
sale  of  De  Laval  machines  at  farm  auctions — machines 
which  had  been  in  steady  use  for  several  years — at  prices, 
in  most  cases,  only  two  or  three  dollars  less  than  the  sale 
price  when  new;  sometimes  at  practically  the  same  price 
at  which  the  machine  was  sold  when  new ;  and,  in  several 
instances,  at  even  more  than  the  original  list  price. 

In  February,  at  a  Missouri  auction  sale,  a  De  Laval  in 
use  two  years  was  sold  for  $1.25  above  the  original  pur- 
chase price.  In  Kentucky  d  farmer  paid  for  a  De  Laval 
$2.00  more  than  the  original  price,  at  an  auction  sale.  Last 
January,  in  West  Virginia,  a  second-hand  De  Laval  sold  at 
auction  for  $2.50  less  than  the  original  catalog  price.  On 
January  15,  in  Ohio,  a  De  Laval  machine  in  use  a  year  was 
sold  at  auction  for  exactly  the  same  price  it  brought  when 
new,  and  at  another  point  in  Ohio  a  De  Laval  in  use  several 
months  brought  several  dollars  more  at  auction  than  the 
original  list  price.  In  the  province  of  Ontario,  early  in 
April,  a  De  Laval  in  use  since  1916  brought  at  auction  a 
price  $5.00  higher  than  the  owner  paid  for  it  when  new. 

In  contrast  with  these  prices  paid  for  De  Lavals  at  farm 
auctions,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  other  makes  of 
cream  separators  are  offered  they  are  usually  listed  simply 
as  a  "cream  separator,"  and  not  by  name.  Often  there  is 
no  bid  for  such  machines  and  their  usual  auction  prices  run 
from  $10  to  $15.  We  have  never  heard  of  one  that  sold  at 
auction  for  half  its  original  cost. 

Perhaps  you  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  learn 
of  the  cleaner  skimming,  easier  turning,  the  great  durabil- 
ity and  the  splendid  service  given  by  the  De  Laval  ma- 
chines, but  here  is  the  strongest  and  best  sort  of  evidence 
that  those  whp  do  know  cream  separators  appreciate  that 
the  man  who  buys  a  De  Laval  gets  good  and  generous  value 
for  the  purchase  price.  And  further,  that  even  after  a  De 
Caval  has  been  several  years  in  use,  it  is  practically  as  good 
as  new. 

If  you  are  n-itliout  a  cream  separator  or  In  need  of  a  new  or  better  one,  why 
not  see  the  locnl  De  I.aval  agent  immediately  7  If  yon  don't  know  him,  ad- 
dress the  nearest  DeT,aval  office  as  below,  for  any  desired  particnlars. 

DE   LAVAL   DAIRY   SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOl'SE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST.  Alpha  Gas- 
oline and  Distillnte  Engines,  Ideal  Green  I'eed  Silos,  Acme  Rnsilnge  Cutters 
and  Blowers  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and  Deep  Well  Pumps  and 
Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.    Send  for  special  catalog. 


61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Thai  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Mo(^\  for 
Scarrh. 

BOOKS  AND  ADVICE  FREE 

Witson  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


Advertise  on  the  Farmers'  Market 
Space.  Big  results.  Only  3  cents  per  word 

O  A  ^        Q     For  every  use.     Buy  now. 

IV  ^  before  prices  advance.  LOS 
**•  ANGELES  SACK  CO..  S44- 

Sid  AIlso  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 


ORCHARD  AND 


IT  IS  DUE  to  ourselves  and  to  prospective 
users  of  Cutter's  Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum 
and  Hog  Cholera  Virus  to  say  that  up  to 
1917  we  had  not  produced  either  of  these 
articles. 

But  is  is  also  due  to  ourselves  and  prospec- 
tive users  to  say  that  when  we  did  start  to  pro- 
duce them  we  had  back  of  us  twenty  years  of  ex- 
perience in  producing  serums  and  viruses  for 
human  and  animal  use,  and  in  that  respect  we 
were  better  qualified  to  produce  them  than  lab- 
oratories which,  while  they  have  been  producing 
Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum  and  Hog  Cholera  Vir- 
us for  a  few  years,  lack  the  experience  in  pro- 
ducing high-grade  laboratory  products  that  The 
Cutter  Laboratory  possesses. 

This  experience  enabled  us  to  plan,  build, 
equip  and  conduct  what  is  conceded  to  be  the 
most  up-to-date  and  best-equipped  plant  in  the 
world  for  the  production  of  Anti-Hog  Cholera 
Serum  and  Hog  Cholera  Virus,  a  picture  of 
which  is  reproduced  on  this  page. 

Our  record  of  several  million  c.  c.  sold  and 
used  within  the  first  year  after  production  com- 
menced without  one  single  complaint  of  bad  re- 
sults or  lack  of  realization  of  expected  good  re- 
sults, is  also  due  to  that  same  more  than  ordi- 
nary knowledge  of  the  proper  conduct^  of  lab- 
oratory processes  which  our  organization  pos- 
sesses. 

This  same  laboratory  (and  field  experience, 
too)  leads  us  strongly  to  urge  the  use  of  Refined 
Germ-free  Serum. 

Measure  for  measure,  a  properly  prepared, 
clear,  sterile  serum  gives  greater  protection  than 
the  old  type  (defibrinated  blood)  serum  does, 
because  all  the  inert,  solid , constituents  of  the- 
blood  have  been  removed. 

This  refining  process  does  not  remove  any  of 
the  immunity-producing  substances. 

It  is  the  same  type  of  serum  as  Diphtheria 
and  Tetanus  Antitoxic  Serums  (the  "Globulin" 
type  is  not  referred  to  in  this  connection),  and 
one  might  just  as  well  argue  for  the  use  of  a  con- 
taminated Anti-Diphtheritic  Serum  as  to  argue 
for  the  use  of  the  old  defibrinated  blood  type  of 
Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum. 

There  is  only  one  valid  argument  for  the  old 
type  of  serum,  it  is  cheaper  to  produce  and  caq 
therefore  be  sold  for  less. 

But  this  is  offset  by  the  greater  absorbability 
of  the  Refined  Serum,  its  freedom  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  abscess  formation  and  discoloration 
of  the  flesh  at  point  of  injection,  and  its  20  per 
cent  greater  potency. 


CUTTER'S  REF 
ANTI-HOG  a 


Produced  I 


THE  CUTTEF 


BERKELE 

*'THE   LABOR ATC 


Cutter's  Refined  Germ-free  Antl-Heg  Cholera  Serum  la 

50  c.c,  250  c.c,  and  500  c.c.  bottlee,  at  2Vt  cents  per  c.c.  Til 
was  made  to  popularize  this  superior  product.   We  pay  express 

Cutter's  Defibrinated  Blood  Type  of  Anti-Hog  Cholera  ^ 
piled  In  appropriate  size  bottles  at  1%  cents  per  c.c.  It  Is  thej 
of  this  type  that  can  possibly  be  produced.   We  pay  express  ct 

Hog  Cholera  Virus  for  use  with  either  type  of  Serum  l»j 
50  c.c.  bottles  at  1%  cents  per  c.c.   We  pay  express  charges. 

Let  your  Veterinarian  order  for  you,  and  eneourage  him 
In  estimating  the  amount  of  serum  to  use.   There  Is  always  some 
besides,  safety  lies  in  giving  more  than  may  be  needed  rather  than  m 
to  figure  too  fine. 
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D  GERM -FREE 
LERA  SERUM 

License  by 

lABORATORY 

JFORNIA 

T  KNOWS  HOW" 


hould  your  Veterinarian  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  some  other  serum, 
la  probably  a  reason  that  concerns  him  but  not  you  that  should  make 
lore  insistent  that  Cutter's  Serum  be  used.  So  Insist  on  Cutter's  and 
direct  from  us  should  you  have  trouble  getting  it.  We  ship,  day  or 
by  earliest  prepaid  express. 

orrespondence  Is  solicited  with  veterinarians  and  stockmen  who  are 
■ted  in  our  new  Germ-free  Blackleg  Filtrate  and  Aggressin,  and  also 
hone  having  stock  in  Anthrax-infected  districts.  Cutter's  Anti-Anthrax 
and  Anthrax  SpoVe  Vaccine  make  stock-raising  safe  in  such  districts. 

Lnew  plant  for  the  production  of  Anthrax  Vaccine  and  Anti-Anthrax 

the  largest  and  best-equipped  plant  in  the  world  devoted  ex- 
the  production  of  these  two  articles. 


WHENEVER  any  producer  seriously 
argues  that  the  old  type  serum  is 
equal  to  or  better  than  the  clear, 
sterile  serum,  talks  glibly  of  the 
danger  of  "filtering  out  the  immune  bodies,"  set 
it  down  that  either  he  is  not  equipped  to  produce 
the  clear,  sterile  serum,  or  he  is  trying  to  cover 
his  ignorance  of  serum  values  with  a  camou- 
flage of  words. 

We  fTodude  both  types  of  serum,  and  our  de- 
fibrinated  blood  (old  type)  serum  is  the  best 
that  can.  possibly  be  produced'  but  the  sooner 
veterinarians  and  hog  raisers  switch  over  to  the 
use  of  the  refined  germ-free,  the  sooner  will  they 
be  in  line  with  the  advice  and  practice  of  the  best 
authorities. 

We  advise,  too,  that  while  the  hog  raiser 
should  know  enough  about  vaccination  opera- 
tions to  be  a  judge  as  to  whether  they  are  being 
conducted  right,  he  should  nevertheless  neither 
do  the  work  himself  nor  trust  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry. 

Get  a  competent  veterinarian,  his  every-day 
experience  with  the  hypodermic  syringe  and 
ordinary  surgical  technique  beat  theoretical 
knowledge  or  the  knowledge  that  comes  from 
only  occasional  practice. 

A  good  veterinarian,  like  a  good  physician,  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  and  in  the  skillful  handling 
of  vaccination  operations  he  more  than  saves 
what  his  fees  amount  to. 

We  have  just  issued  a  special  pamphlet  giv- 
ing the  latest  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  prop- 
er procedure  in  the  administration  of  serum  and 
virus  and  the  proper  handling  of  animals  be- 
fore, during  and  after  vaccination. 

It  was  intended  more  particularly  for  the 
veterinarian,  but  it  should  also  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  hog  raiser. 

//  the  hog  raiser  reads  it  carefully  he  will 
know  that  he  is  not  qualified  or  prepared  to  be 
anything  but  a  lay  helper  in  properly  conducted 
work;  but  he  will  also  know  whether  the  oper- 
ator is  really  up-to-date  in  his  conceptions  and 
practice. 

Write  for  this  pamphlet  giving  "Special  and 
Detailed  Information  Concerning  Hog  Cholera 
Immunization,"  also  for  booklet,  "Hog  Cholera 
Prevention." 

Whether  the  old  or  the  new  type  serum  is 
used,  stockmen  should  insist  on  thje  use  of  Cut- 
ter's Serum  and  Virus,  because  they  are  made 
by  "The  Laboratory  That  Knows  How,"  and  in 
not  "Dne  single  instance  have  they  failed  to  give 
satisfactory  results. 

Owners  of  purebred  swine  should  insist  that 
Cutter's  Refined  Germ-free  Serum  be  used.  For 
it  is  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish"  to  pay  big 
prices  for  purebred  boars  and  sows  and  then 
trust  the  lives  of  their  progeny  to  the  old  type 
serum  when  for  a  few  cent^  more  per  dose  a 
safe  and  absolutely  germ-free  serum  may  be 
used. 
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TRACTOR 


WITH  THE  PULL 

12-H    P.  ON  THE  DRAWBAR 
24-H.  P.  ON  THE  BELT 

The  perfected  light  tractor  for  general  farm  use.  Over  15,000  Big 
BULL  Tractors  now  In  successful  operation.  , 

Land  Wheel  Drive — Self-Steeriffg  Device 

The  Big  BULL  is  a  deep-tilling  sub-soiler.  The  Bull  wheel  run- 
ning in  the  furrow  does  not  pack  the  soil. 

THE  NEW  1917  TYPE  OF  BIG 
BULL  TRACTORS  IN  STOCK 

for  immediate  delivery  from  Portland,  Oregon,  or  Oakland,  California. 
Specifications  and  full  descriptive  matter  will  be  sent  FREE  on  re- 
quest. -v(2l.! 

Western  Farm  Tractor  Co. 

HEAD  OFFICE  260  EAST  WATER  ST.,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


/^Lock  Seamed  and  Soldered 

There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  surface  pipe.  This  is  appreciated 
most  by  the  man  whahas  wasted  time  and  money  on  inferior  makes.  If 
you  want  absolutely  the  strongest  and  best  surface  pipe  you  can  buy,  select 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

It  has  many  distinctive  important  advantages  j^ou  can't  afford  to  overlooL 

The  Madewell  Loaf  Lock  Seam  is  made  dooblr  sure  and  stron£  br  solderinc  tHe  entire ' tenjtb.  A 
better  seim  can't  be  made.  The  Madewell  Lock  Seam  Sleeve— used  in  Madewell  pipe  onir— i« 
decidedly  stronzer  and  smootber  than  the  old  fashioned  lap  and  rireted  team  used  in  other  pipe.  Thia 
(eatuie  alona  puts  Madewell  Pipe  in  a  class  by  iuell. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet— which  tells  just  bow  MadewcU  Pipe  b  constracted 


Robinson  Hardware  Co. 


Box  O 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


RHEUMATISM 


Use  ANTI-URIC,  the  famoui  ROOT  and  BERRY  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
RHEUMATISM,  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  the  purifying  of  the  blood;  will 
assist  the  kidneys;  has  cured  thousands.  Contains  no  opiates  or  chemicals, 
and  the  most  delicate  stomach  can  take  it.  An  outfit  (two  weeks'  treatment) 
contains  an  8 -ounce  bottle  of  liquid,  a  box  of  tablets  for  internal  use  and  a 
1-ounce  bottle  of  oil  especially  prepared  for  MASSAGING  the  parts  affected. 
Results  gruaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Price  $1.50  per  outfit.  If  not  at 
your  local  druggist  we  will  send  prepaid  by  Parcel  Post,  C.  O.  D.  Write  today. 

ANTI-URIC  CO.,  32  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Power 
Milpi 


The  full  series  of  high 
boiling  points  in  ''Red 
Crown"  makes  power  and 
mileage  sure.  Look  for  the 
Red  Crown  sign. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(Califorma) 


fJ»Gaso1in9  of Qaah'i 


Our  Venture  With  Sheep 

//oii>  We  Made  Good  on  the  Range  in  Tn>o  Years. 


WHEN  Fred  and  I  began  to 
wish  for  thousands  of  white, 
woolly  Shropshires,  we  had 
no  place  to  put  them.  The  ranch  we 
lived  on  was  not  all  grazing  land, 
much  of  it  had  grown  up  in  brush  and 
would  not  keep  over  six  hundred 
sheep. 

One  day  my  husband  came  in  great- 
ly agitated.  The  finest  stock  ranch 
in  our  part  of  the  world  was  for  rent. 
The  former  renter  had  had  disease 
among  his  cattle  and  they  had  died 
like  flies,  and,  eager  to  return  to  the 
Southland,  where  he  was  reared,  he 
had  given  up  the  place. 

The  ranch  had  grass  knee  high  in 
many  places  and,  viewed  from  the 
summit  of  Burned  Ridge,  was  a 
veritable  land  of  heart's  desire.  We 
had  $1000  in  the  bank,  enough  to  pay 
the  first  year's  rent  on  4500  acres  of 
good  grazing  land. 

Filled  with  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
we  leased  the  new  range  for  the  period 
of  five  years.  We  were  young,  we 
were  willing  to  work,  the  world  lay 
before  us.  The  next  move  was  to 
borrow  the  money  to  stock  the  new 
place.  My  husband  went  direct  to  the 
bank  at  our  county  seat  and,  after 
being  duly  identified,  asked  the  bank 
to  loaii  us  $5000,  the  sheep  on  the 
home  place  and  the  sheep  we  were 
to  buy  furnishing  the  security.  They 
said,  "Yes,  as  soon  as  the  stock  is 
found,  we  will  make  out  the  check." 

Had  to  Pay  High  Prices 

It  was  hard  to  find  sheep.  No  one 
had  any  for  sale,  and  those  -which 
were  for  sale  were  oflFered  at  fabulous 
prices.  In  two  months'  time  we  found 
them  at  our  very  door,  1000  ewes  at 
$5  a  head.  Today  they  are  worth 
twice  as  much.  And  so  we  made  the 
venture. 

I  stayed  at  the  home  place  and  my 
husband  stayed  on  the  new  ranch. 
But  it  was  not  all  clear  sailing — there 
were  rocks  ahead.  Our  new  place  had 
no  good  fences,  and  sheep,  which  have 
the  home  spirit  deep  within  them, 
have  a  great  desire  to  go  back  to  the 
place  from  wnence  they  came.  My 
husband  had  to  be  constantly  after 
them. 

The  fences  had  to  be  rebuilt  in  the 
quickest  possible  way,  so  patent 
fencing  was  strung  up  between  posts, 
the  owner  paying  for  the  fencing  and 
we  contributing  the  labor. 

Take  Care  of  Home  Ranch 

Often  I  did  not  see  fred  for  weeks 
at  a  time.  In  the  meantime  I  cared 
for  the  children,  gardened,  kept  house, 
Grandma  Charles  milked  and  I  fed 
the  four  horses.  To  me  that  was  the 
biggest  venture  of  all,  for,  as  a  young 
girl,  I  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  any 
kind  of  a  horse.  Now  I  could  go  up 
behind  the  two  big  work  horses,  put 
the  halters  on  them,  take  a  pitchfork 
and  give  them  their  hay. 


One  morning  I  heard  a  great  dis- 
turbance in  the  barn.  Going  in  at 
quickly  as  possible,  I  opened  the  door 
and  saw  that  one  of  the  colts  had 
gotten  his  leg  over  the  halter  rope 
and  constant  struggling  had  drawn  his 
head  taut  against  his  body.  I  was 
afraid  to  go  into  the  stall  behind  him, 
but  knew  that  every  moment  counted, 
so  climbed  into  the  manger  from  the 
front  and  with  my  knife  cut  the  rope 
and  let  him  free.  That  taught  me  a 
lesson  as  to  how  a  horse  should  be 
tied — with  not  too  long  a  rope. 

Our  first  year  was  not  so  successful 
as  it  might  have  been,  owing  to  late 
rains  in  the  spring  while  the  ewes 
were  lambing.  Many  of  the  baby 
lambs  died.  However,  wool  was  sell- 
ing at  a  wonderful  price  and  we  paid 
off  $2000  of  our  debt. 

How  We  Prospered 

Wool   has   reached   85   cents-  per 

«ound.    Our  debt  belongs  to  the  past, 
■e  have  over  $10,000  invested  in  sheep 
and  $2000  in  the  bank. 

Our  landlord,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  generous  and  reasonable  of  men, 
is  going  to  build  us  a  sheep  shed,  so 
that  the  sheep  will  have  a  shelter  from 
the  elements.  We  have  raised  an 
abundance  of  hay  to  feed  them 
through  the  winter  and  our  methods 
will  not  be  haphazard  as  they  neces- 
sarily were  in  the  beginning. 

I  have  run  on  apace  with  my  story, 
skipping  many  of  the  important  hap- 
penings, for  during  these  busy  years 
another  son  and  daughter  came  to  our 
house.  No  one  knows,  unless  thejr 
have  gone  through  a  similar  experi- 
ence, what  it  means  to  welcome  a  lit- 
tle girl  after  the  advent  of  three  boys. 
Every  family  should  have  a  girl,  not 
only  for  the  companionship  and  help 
to  the  mother,  but  also  as  a  powerful 
influence  for  good  over  father  and 
brothers. 

Bujring  a  Car 

This  year  we  will  indulge  in  our 
first  extravagance — an  automobile. 
Our  country  is  a  country  of  distances. 
Whenever  it  is  necessary  for  my  hus- 
band to  go  to  the  county  seat  on  busi- 
ness, the  children  and  I  will  be  abk 
to  enjoy  the  outing  with  him. 

And  so  I  have  worked  side  by  side 
with  the  man  I  married,  for  better  or 
for  worse.  A  great  deal  of  our  am- 
bition and  ultimate  success  is  due  to 
our  children.  Perhaps  if  they  never 
had  come,  we  would  still  be  treading 
the  commonplace  way  of  contentment 
on  $700  a  year. 

We  are  still  young  and  can  peace- 
fully educate  and  watch  our  children 
develop.  I  am  fond  of  a  pretty  gown 
and  an  attractive  hat,  and  I  still  take 
pride  in  powdering  my  nose. 

When  I  hear  Fred  say  to  our  little 
band,  "Boys,  Mother  is  all  right,"  I 
feel  my  cup  of  happiness  brimming 
over.— Anne  Page,  Plantations,  Cal. 


Bits   in   the   Mouths   of   Troublesome  Cows 


WHEN  visiting  a  neighbor  a  few 
weeks  back  I  noticed  that  the 
family  cow  had  a  stick  tied  in 
her  mouth  the  same  way  that  a  horse 
wears  a  bit,  and  asked  the  reason  for 
it.  The  owner  explained  that  the  cow 
was  given  to  bloating  and  that  the 
stick  held  down  the  back  of  her  ton- 
gue and  let  the  gas  out  of  her  stomach 
when  she  started  to  bloat. 

Cows  that  suck  themselves  can  be 
stopped  by  using  a  short  piece  of 
small  pipe  in  the  same  way,  first  bor- 


ing holes  here  and  there  all  over  the 
pipe.  Then  when  the'  cow  starts  to 
suck,  the  air  will  come  from  the  ends 
of  the  pipe,  through  the  small  holes 
into  her  mouth,  and  there  will  be  no 
pull  on  the  teat,  so  no  milk  will  come 
out  and  she  will  give  it  up  as  a  bad 
job.  According  to  this  system  a  ■ 
that  bloated  easily  and  in  addr 
tried  to  suck  herself  could  be  cured  by 
applying  a  pipe  to  her  mouth  as  a 
bit  after  it  was  fixed  up  as  described 
above. 
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Hog  Cholera  Serum 

AS  serum  for  the  prevention  of 
hog  cholera  is  being  used  by  a 
great  mahy  up-to-date  swine 
raisers  in  these  times,  it  is  well  to  set 
forth  the  advantages  of  sterile  serum 
in  intrastate  trade,  which  are  given 
as  follows  by  a  Berkeley  laboratory: 

1.  Greater  absorbability.  The  re- 
moval of  all  the  solid  constituents  rS 
the  blood  from  the  sterile  product 
makes  for  rapid  absorption.  Slow  ab- 
sorption frequently  produces  discolor- 
ation of  the  meat  around  the  site  of 
injection,  and  if  the  animal  should  be 
killed  before  this  absorption  has  com- 
pletely taken  placg  this  discoloration 
would  show  in  the  dressed  meat  and 
affect  the  sale  price. 

2.  The  sterile  serum  is  20  per  cent 
more  effective,  volume  for  volume,  be- 
cause of  the  elimination  of  those  solid 
constituents  that  have  no  immunizing 
value. 

3.  The  sterile  serum  has  better 
keeping  qualities,  for  being  sterile  it 
cannot  undergo  change,  and  it  can  be 
kept  for  a  period  of  about  two  years 
without  being  refrigerated. 

4.  It  absolutely  does  away  with 
the  danger  of  abscesses,  and  abscesses 
incident  to  the  use  of  an  insterile  or 
contaminated  serum  have  the  effect  of 
stunting  the  animals  and  frequently 
destroying  a  whole  ham.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  never  had  an  abs&ess 
reported  following  the  use  of  our  de- 
fibrinated  blood  serum,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  abscesses  have  not  uncom- 
monly followed  the  use  of  insterile 
serum  in  the  past. 

Pig  Prospects  Poor 

ALTHOUGH  the  Government 
has  been  making  quite  a  strong 
campaign  on  this  coast  for  more 
pig  production,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  our  stock  raisers  are  taking  little 
interest  in  the  movement. 

Pig  pledges  have  been  sent  about 
among  the  stock-raising  Asmmunities 
and  a  good  many  of  them  have  been 
signed,  particularly  in  the  San  Joaquin 
.md  Sacramento  valleys,  but  when  we 
come  to  make  close  inquiry  as  to  the 
true  situation  we  find  that  this  year's 
production  will  amount  to  less  than 
half  of  that  of  a  normal  year. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
the  demanti  for  pork  is  going  to  be 
enormous.  It  is  enormous  Jiow.  But 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  *n  the  sit- 
uation to  tempt  the  pork  producer. 
He  is  a  queer  bird,  anyway.  He 
argues  that  feed  prices  are  so  high 
that  there  "won't  be  nuthin'  in  it" 
for  him,  overlooking  the  fact  that  his 
product  \\#I1  command  double  what 
it  has  commanded  in  this  State  for 
many  years. 

"Tht  price  of  pork  products  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  price  of  feed," 
said  one  buyer  the  other  day,  "and 
yet  we  can't  induce  men  to  get  in 
and  raise  more  swine.  They'll  be 
sorry,  though,  for  those  who  remain 
m  the  game  are  going  to  make  big 
money."  ' 

Every  gardener  will  get  greater  re- 
turns from  his  garden  by  making  a 
plan  for  it  before  the  planting  season 
opens.  It  wnll  save  much  time  and 
trouble  in  planting  and  handling  the 
rden,  and  will  make  the  work  much 
ore  convenient,  efficient  and  satis- 
Ctory. 


The  ^^nited  States  food  administra- 
-n  wishes  to  place  the  Irish  potato 
'ery  day  in  the  year  on  every  table 
America.  Potatoes  furnish  nour- 
ishment, hulk,  mineral  salts  and  a  cor- 
rective alkalinity  in  the  diet.  They 
are  plentiful  this  year  and  reasonably 
cheap. 


Fads  in  Farm  Horses 

THE  farmer  knows  his  business, 
but  oftentimes  the  other  fel- 
low attempts  to  tell  him  what 
he  needs  and  sometimes  misleads  him 
for  a  while. 

A  few  years  ago  the  breeders  told 
the  farmer  that  the  little,  fine-boned, 
quick-maturing  Poland  China  was  the 
hog  for  him  to  raisi,  and  they  became 
such  a  fad  that  a  yearling  boar  of 
that  kind  sold  at  a  breeder  s  sale  for 
$4200,  and  that  a  farmer  bought  a 
half  interest  in  him,  but  he  was  not 
a  successful  farmer  and  is  not  farm- 
ing now. 

The  man  that  sofd  the  hog  was  a 
well  known  breeder,  but  failed  as  a 
breeder.  So  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
extreme  proposition  along  any  line  is 
a  dangerous  one.  • 

Farmers  are  now  saying  they  can 
make  no  money  raising  horses.  They 
have  paid  $2000  and  $3000  for  the  ex- 
treme heavyweight  draft  horse,  only 
to  find  it  a  losing  deal  and  to  have 
a  short-lived  horse  in  service  because 
abnormal  animals  are  short-lived. 

On  the  other  hand  the  light  horse 
men  insist  that  the  speed  horse  was 
the  kind,  and  when  the  farmer  became 
disgusted  with  the  loss  in  the  extreme 
heavy  horse  he  was  just  as  bad  to 
turn  to  the  extreme  lightweight  one. 
Hence  the  horse  business  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  olayed  backward  and 
forward  from  the  ton  horse  to  the 
half-ton  horse  and  as  a  result  the 
farmers  are  getting  along  with  an  in- 
between  weight  horse  with  a  lack  of 
conformation  as  a  result  of  extreme 
breeding. 

The  market  quotations  thrs  year 
have  shown  many  times  that  the  de- 
mand by  the  farmers  has  been  for  a 
horse  weighing  from  1200  to  1400 
pounds. 

Recently,  one  of  the  leading  agri- 
cultural papers  stated  that  "The  out- 
let is  fairly  good  to  the  East  and  par- 
ticularly to  New  England  for  farm 
chunks  weighing  from  1200  to  1400 
pounds."  The  same  article  said: 
"There  is  a  limited  demand  for  com- 
mercial horses  for  city  trade  and  al- 
most no  inquiry  for  big  heavy  draft- 
ers." 

Most  of  the  inventions  worth  while 
have  been  within  the  last  fifty  years 
and  no  nevv  breed  of  horses  has  been 
established  within  one  hundred  years 
and  while  the  automobile  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  1000-pound  horse  and 
the  tractor  and  trucks  of  the  2000- 
pound  horse,  leaving  only  the  in-be- 
tween horse  for  business,  that  has  not 
been  interfered  with,  namely  the 
medium-weight  horse. — W.  B.  Car- 
penter. 

Facts  Worth  Knowing 

The  lowly  peanut  has  developed  into 
an  industry  of  some  importance.  The 
1917  crop  in  the  United  States  is  val- 
ued at  $225,000,000.  Besides  still  be- 
ing the  standard  circus  delicacy,  the 
peanut  is  now  turned  into  vast  quan- 
tities of  oil,  butter  and  flour. 

According  to  James  W.  Gerard, 
former  United  States  ambassador  to 
Germany,  the  Prussian  national  air, 
"Heil  dir  im  Sieger  Kranz"  (Hail, 
thou,  in  the  conqueror's  wreath"),  is 
sung  to  the. same  clir  as  our  own  fam- 
iliar "My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee"  and 
the  British  "God  Save  the  King."  The 
music  was  originally  written  for  a 
French  monarch,  Louis  XIV. 

The  dry  bed  of  a  former  lake  in  the 
Nevada  desert  is  considered  by  motor- 
ists the  finest,  largest  and  safest 
speedway  in  the  world.  It  is  twelve 
miles  long,  three  miles  wide,  and  its 
surface  is  as  smooth,  level  and  hard 
as  rubber. 

A  cross-country  aerial  record  was 
made  recently  when  a  British  bomb- 
ing plane  was  driven  from  England  to 
a  base  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  2000  miles,  in  31  hours 
of  actual  flight.   Six  men  were  carried. 

A  cake,  four  feet  in  diameter,  one 
foot  high  and  weighing  360  pounds, 
was  sent  recently  from  New  York  to 
Paris  to  be  served  at  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
dinner  for  2409  soldiers. 


B^GSFof  Ail  Purposes 


New  and  second-hand.  Every  bag  'thorougbl; 
Inspected  before  shipping.  Bags  for  grain,  po- 
tatnes,  seeds,  rloe,  onions,  beans,  etc.  Whether 
buying  or  selling,  communicate  with  us. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO. 

869-873  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


A  tank.  9i2.  (9;  a  tank.  7.4s4. 
lOUO  gal..  $23;  a  tank,  8x9.  1300 
eal.,  $31:  a  tank.  5x4,  SOO  gal. 
(18.  Tanks  In  stock  up  to  10,000 
galloni.  Thlrty  tlre  years  In  this 
business  In  Stockton.  Try  my  Im- 
proved non-shriiikable  tank.  Ref. 
erences.  Farmers'  and  Merchants' 
Bank,  Stockton.  I  cut  out  tb« 
agent.  Pbons  29.'S7. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  STOCKTON.  Cal. 


i&free 


STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL 


"  Better  Farming'*  is  all  that  the  name 
implies.  It  tells  you  how  to  do  a  hun- 
dred and  one  farm  jobs  cheaper,  quicker, 
easier  and  better. 

This  pocket  farm  library  is  published  by  a  company 
•with  more  than  a  half  a  century  of  experience  in 
making  explosives  especially  to  meet  western  agricul- 
tural conditions.  You  should  know  the  low  cost 
and  thorough  methods  by  which  they  have  cleared 
•western  land  and  boosted  yields  of  crops  and  fruits. 
Whether  you  blast  or  not,  you  need  these  52  pages, 
fully  illustrated,  of  modern,  improved  farm  methods. 

"Better  Farming"  is  sent  you  free  of  charge,  post- 
paid. For  the  price  of  a  postage  stamp  you  get 
«omething  it  has  cost  us  thousands  of  dollars  to  pre- 
pare. Merely  fill  in  and  mail  this  coupon,  or  send 
postal  mentioning  this  paper.    Write  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

'Ei.'erjthing  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office :  San  Francisco 
Branch  OfBces ;  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  L>ake  City, 
Seattle,  Spokane 


MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illintiatcd  booldet  "Better  Farming."  I  am  especially  interected 
in  (please  check)  215 

□  Stump  BUsttng  □  Ditch  BUstins  □  Subaoil  BlutiDc 

□  Boulder  Blaating  □  Traa  Bed  BImatias  □  Romd  Making  ,  ^ 
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Kerodox  Burner 

Kerosene  Without  Carbon 
Troubles 
Turn  Your  COAL  Stove  Into 

a  GAS  Range 

No  Pipes  to  Run — No  Tools  Needed. 
No  Plumbers'  Bills  to  Pay. 

The  Cleanest,  Cheapest  Fuel  in 
Existence. 
Positively  Smokeless  and  Odorless. 
Absolutely  safe  and  non-explosive. 
Nothing  to  wear  out  or  need  replacing. 
Does  not  increase  your  insurance  rate. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Pacific  Kerodox  Burner  Co. 

507  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


—  that's  what  thousands  of  farmera 

 y,  who  hav  gone  from  the  U.  S.  to 

settle  on  homesteads  or  buy  land  in  W«*t« 
•rn  Canada.  Canada's  invitation  to  every  in- 
dustrious worker  to  settle  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Albarta  is  es- 
peciallyattractive.  She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy,  prosperous 
homes  for  themselves  by  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops  to  feed  the  world. 

You  Can  Get  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

or  other  lands  at  very  low  prices.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $18. 
to  $30.  par  acra  that  will  raise  20  to  46  bushels  of  $2.  wheat  to  the 

acre  —  it^  easy  to  become  prosperous.   Canadian  farmers  also  grow  — 
wonderful  crops  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.     Mixed  Farming  is 

fully  as  profitable  an  indostry  as  (crain  raiainff.  The  excellent  ffra&aea,  full  of  nu- 
trition, are  the  only  food  required  cither  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools 
and  churchea,  marketa  convenient,  cUniate  excellent.  Write  for  literature  and 
particaUn  as  to  itdaced  railway  rates  to  Sopt.  Immigrstioo,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

GILBERT  ROCHE 
3-5  nrsi  St..  Sheldon  Block 
San  Francisco,  CaL 

Canwfian  QorermDeiit  Agent. 


HOTEL  LEE 

European  Plan 
822  West  Sixth  Street 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"THE 
HOUSE 
OF 

COMFORT" 

Modern,  Beautiful  Ball  Room,  Card  Room 
and  Billiard  Room  In  Connection 
With  Lobby. 

Located  on  Internrban  Lines,  Connecting 
to  All  Beaches,  and  on  Local  Lines 
tn  AU  Farts  of  the  City. 

Convenient  to  Shopping  District 
and  Theaters.  Rates,  with  Bath, 
(1.00  and  up. 

Sunset  Pico  1007.  Home  10743. 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  Prop. 


SU  PHUR 

Flenr  de  Sonfre,  An- 
chor Brand,  Velvet 
Flowers  of  Sulpbor  and 
Eagle  Brand. 

Packed  In  barreU  and 
ft  0  u  b  1  e  nacka.  Are  the 
nuffleat  Sulphurs  that 
money  can  buy;  the  best 
for  vineyards ;  the  beat 
for  bleaching  purposes. 
IJCAVINO  NO  A8H 
SENT)  FOB  ILI.U8- 
T  R  A  T  E  n  BOOKLET, 
also  PRICE  LIST  and 
^  SAMPLES. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO.. 
624  California  St.        San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Awtrdad  GRAND  PMZl  at  tht  P.  P,  I.  E. 

KOVERALLS. 

Re^.  U.S. Pat. Off  , 

Kids  Kleen 

The  most  practical,  healthful,  playtime 
sarmcnts  ever  invented  for  childien  1  to 
O  yeait  of  &gc.  Made  in  one  piece  with 
p  back.    Easily  dipped  on  or  off. 
E&aily  washed.  No  tight  elastic  bands 
to  stop  circulation.  Made  in  blue 
denim,  and  genuine  blue  and  white 
hicltorv  stripes.  Also  lighter  weight, 
fail-color  material  in  a  variety  of 
pleasing  designs,  all  apptoori- 
ately  trimmed  with  fast-colof 
gaiatea.    All  gaiments  made  in 
Dutch  neck  wiih  elbow  ilecro 
or  high  nock  and  long  sleeves. 
Folder  fin  color*)  ^wing  dif- 
ferent materials  sent  free  oo 
loquesl. 

$1.25  the  suit 


II  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
we  will  said  thcm.charjcs  piepaid 
~i 1. 23  each. 


I  receipt  of  piice.  $ 


kOVERALLS 


Satiilactioii  guaranteed 
or  money  lefundcd. 
A  NEW  SUIT 

FREE 

IF  THEY  RIP 

Beware  of  Imitations. 
Look  lor  this  label  [7 
Madebs — 

LEVI  STRAUSS  ft  CO.,  Sas  Francisco 

^  Mfrs.  of  "Frmedom-AlU" 

the  new  garment  for  women 


REe.u.s.pAT.orr. 
LEVI  STRAUSS  4iCa 

SAN  rPANClSCO.  CAL. 


Plant  Diseases  and  Pests 

Here's  HoTV  to  Destroy  Them 

ALL  plant  diseases  work  practi- 
cally the  same  way.  They  rot 
or  transform  the  plant  tissues. 
It  is  easier  to  prevent  them  from  get- 
ting a  start  upon  the  plant  than  to 
check  them  after  they  have  started. 
We  spray  as  a  preventive  rather  than 
as  a  cure. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  best  spray 
for  plant  diseases.  Make  your  own 
Bordeaux  mixture.  Take  a  fruit  jar, 
crock  or  wooden  pail.  Put  two  quarts 
of  water  in  this  vessel.  Put  half  a 
pound  of  copper  sulphate  in  a  piece 
of  cloth  and  hang  it  to  a  stick  laid 
across  the  top  of  pail  or  crock,  sus- 
pended in  the  water.  In  another  pail 
put  one-half  pound  of  quick  lime,  add 
warm  water  to  dissolve,  making  a 
thick,  creamy  solution.  Strain  each 
dissolved  solution  through  a  cloth,  and 
pour  the  two  solutions  into  a  third 
vessel  at  the  same  moment,  so  they 
will  come  together  and  mix  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel. 

For  Potato  Bl4;ht 

For  blight  on  potatoes,  use  a  spray 
made  of  4  pounds  of  lime,  4  pounds 
of  copper  sulphate  to  50  gallons  of 
water. 

Apply  Bordeaux  mixture  on  a  calm 
day,  so  it  will  not  be  blown  away  by 
the  wind.  Use  a  pump  with  plenty  of 
force  and  a  nozzle  tliat  will  throw  a 
fine  spray.  Spray  all  parts  of  the 
plant  so  that  a  fine  film  of  the  spray- 
ing solution  used  will  cover  the  sur- 
face of  the  plant  tissues. 

Potatoes  should  be  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  when  they  are  about  6 
inches  high.  This  is  done  to  prevent 
potato  blight  from  attacking  the 
plant. 

Navy  beans  and  tomatoes  should 
also  be  sprayed  early  with  Bordeaux 
as  a  precaution  or  preventive  against 
blight  and  wilt. 

Have  a  Spray  Pump 

A  small  hand-bucket  spray  pump  is 
very  good  for  spraying  and  for  other 
general  uses,  such  as  spraying  the 
chicken  coop  or  whitewashing  Ihe 
cellar.  A  tin  pump  will  do  the  work 
in  the  small  garden.  I  have  seen  a 
whisk  broom  used,  the  liqiiid  spray 
being  applied  by  soaking  it  in  the 
liquid  and  then  switching  the  liquid 
upon  the  plant. 

Powders  are  dusted  upon  the  plants 
or  blown  against  them  by  means  of 


s 


Potato  Blight.       A  fungua 
disease  of  potato 

small  atomizers  or  dust  blowers. 
These  sprays  will  smother  the  insects 
by  stopping  up  the  breathing  pores. 

To  Kill  Insects  * 

Chewing  insects  are  destroyed  by  J 
spraying  the  plants  upon  which  they  > 
feed  with  an  arsenical  poison,  Paris  ' 
green  or  arsenate  of  lead.  Of  these, 
arsenate  of  lead  is  the  better  and  more 
extensively  used.  Arsenate  may  be 
obtained  in  a  paste  or  powdered  form. 
If  you  use  large  quantities  get  the 
paste  form,  but  where  small  quantities 
are  used  the  powdered  form  is  better. 
The  paste  hardens  and  deteriorates 
while  the  powder  keeps  its  strength. 
The  powdered  form  may  be  dusted 
upon  the  plant,  or,  when  a  spray  pump 


Ki(X.  I— Cheap  spray  piinrp,  made  of  tin  or 
lira>s.  Throw »  a  tiprny  a»  fine  a«  mist. 
I  ~ril   lo  !-|>r.ny  nniinaU  :iiul  crops 

is  available,  made  into  a  paste  and 
then  diluted  with  water.  A  large  ta- 
blespoonful  is  enough  for  a  gallon  of 
water.  If  it  is  strong  Enough  it 
should  leave  a  white  film  on  the  leaf 
when  dry.  All  chewing  insects  can  be 
killed  with  this  poison. 

Getting  Rid  of  Cut  \yorm8 

The  cut  worms  which  chew  on  the 
stems  ani  roots  of  vegetables  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  are  killed  by 
scattering  bran  mash  poisoned  with 
arsenate  of  lead  on  the  ground  around 
the  plant.  The  cut  worm  will  eat  this 
poisoned  bran.  . 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  Ac,  _  shoald' 
not  be  sprayed  with  arsenate  just  be- 
fore they  are  to  be  eaten.  In  such 
cases  hellebore  can  be  dusted  upon  the 
plant,  or  use  a  tablcspuonful  in  a 
quart  of  water  for  spraying. 


Fig.  2— Hand  Bucket 
Spray  Pump.  Brst 
for  II  n  mc  and 
Garden  Use 


California  Cantaloupe  Crop 

THE  area  planted  to  cantaloupes 
in  Imperial  Valley  this  year  if 
estimated  to  be  10,896  acres,  as 
compared  with  12,939  in  1917,  a  de- 
crease of  2043  acres,  or  about  15  per 
cent.  .  ,, 

Cantaloupes  are  doing  exceptionally 
well.    Reports  from  all  parts  of  the 
valley  indicate  excellent  prospects  f>->r 
good  yields.    The  first  cars  began  to 
roll  between  May  15th  and  20th,  ex- 
press shipments  being  ready  early  this 
month.    Insects  and  blight  have  done  , 
no  daihage,  and  with  the  exception  of 
t.  few  strong  winds  conditions  have; 
been  decidedly  favorable.  , 
The   Turlock   district   in   the  SaB 
Joaquin  Valley    has    3^   acres  inj 
cantaloupes  and  the  crop  is  said 
look  well 
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Painting  Your  Car 

MOST  farmers'  automobiles  are 
allowed  to  go  too  long  with- 
out painting  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  owners  dread  the  expense 
of  hiring  some  one  to  do  what  they 
consider  a  very  difficult  and  expert 
task.  Well,  it  simply  isn't  if  you 
know  anything  about  painting  at  all — 
at  least,  that  was  the  experience  of  a 
Farm  and  Fireside  man  who  tackled 
the  job  and  got  away  with  it  in  fine 
shape. 

"Last  year,"  he  says,  "we  painted 
niir  five-passenger  car,  which  was  pur- 
chased new  in  1913.  It  was  the  first 
time  it  had  been  repainted,  and  no 
doubt  the  task  wonjd  have  been  much 
easier  had  it  been  obne  a  year  earlier. 

"The  tools  required  were  putty 
knives  for  scraping  off  old  paint  where 
necessary,  thin-bladed  case  knives, 
steel  wool  for  removing  rust  and 
paint,  and  sandpaper. 

"First  we  took  the  car  apart,  re- 
moving the  top,  mud  guards  and  fend- 
ers from  the  body  and  the  body  from 
the  chassis.  The  body  was  put  on  a 
pair  of  trusses  in  the  garage,  and  the 
chassis  pushed  outside  to  clean.  The 
fenders  and  mud  guards  were  taken 
apart  so  that  every  particle  of  rust 
could  be  removed. 

Removing  Rust  and  Old  Paint 

"The  fenders  and  wheels  were  the 
only  parts  that  had  any  water  used  in 
cleanmg;  all  the  rest  was  dry  cleaned. 
These  were  first  washed  with  automo- 
bile soap,  then  with  clean  water,  and 
allowed  to  dry.  The  knives  and  steel 
wool  were  used  to  remove  the  rust 
and  chipped  paint,  after  which  the 
surfaces  were  smoothed  down,  first 
with  coarse  and  then  with  fine  sand- 
paper. The  grease  about  the  wheels 
was  cut  with  gasoline  and  picked  out 
I'f  the  corners  with  the  point  of  a 
tknife.  ^ 

"Where  the  paint  on  the  chassis 
was  firm  and  in  good  condition  it  was 
left,  but  was  rubbed  thoroughly  with 
^he  steel  wool  and  sandpaper. 

"The  body  was  cleaned  in  a  some- 
what similar  manner,  except  that  all 
the  paint  was  removed  with  the  blades 
of  flat  knives.  This  was  the  most 
aborious  part  of  the  work.  The  sur- 
ace  was  rubbed  firmly  with  the  steel 
wool  ntil  it  took  on  a  shiny  finish, 
then  sandpapered  and  rubbed  clean 
ivith  a  dry  cloth.  It  took  practically 
;wo  days  to  clean  the  r.  When  this 
was  done,  the  car  was  ready  to  paint. 

Three  Coats,  Then  Varnish 

"We  used  the  same  colors  of  paint 
hat. were  on  the  car  originally,  ray 
or  the  chassis  and  black  for  the  body. 
We  thought  it  would  be  less  difficult 
o  make  a  presentable  job  than  if  dif- 
erent  colors  were  used. 

"The  first  coat  was  rubbed  on  thor- 
>ughly,  and  allowed  to  harden  about 
^r  days.    It  was  very  hard  and  dry 
the  second  coat  was  applied, 
n  the  second  coat  had  dried  there 
inot  much  gloss  to  it,  but  it  had 
ed  up  smoothly  all  the  scratches 
inequalities  of  the  body.    A  third 
was  applied  to  the  chassis,  fend- 
nd  mud  guards. 

out  four  days  after  the  painting 
ill  done  'the  entire  car  was  given 
coats  of  a  high-grade  varnish, 
gave  it  a  fine,  glossy  appearance, 
has  helped  greatly  in  preserv- 
e  paint  and  retaining  the  sheen." 

le  persons  seem  to  think  that 
be  exhortations  to  make  war  gar- 
are  aimed  at  the  amateur  city 
leners.   The  California  College  of 
iilture    points    out    that  not 
„h  folks  who  live  right  out  in 
open  country  are  feeding  them- 
j»  with  the  aid  of  a  home  garden, 
[home  garden  is  a  thing  which  is 
~Jly  unknown  to  most  Pacific 
irmers. 


O  F  i(     JiEAPS  THE  HAjivf  ST 


tor  for  all^^rld 
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ALL  year  'round  utility  characterizes  the  Cleveland 
Tractor.    It  performs  its  varied  duties  regularly, 
season  by  season.    It  is  a  "man-of-all-work." 

It  plows.    It  harrows.    It  plants.    It  reaps. 

And  it  does  all  of  these  things  faster  and  better 
than  was  possible  before. 

But  that  isn't  all.  It  does  the  thousand  and  one 
other  things  that  require  mechanical  power.  It  pulls 
your  manure  spreader.  It  runs  your  saw.  It  of>erates 
your  pump.  It  cuts  your  ensilage.  It  drags  logs  and 
lumber.  It  pulls  road 
machinery.  It  does  prac- 
tically everything-  that 
horsepower  and  stationary 
engines  can  do.  It  develops  12  horsepower  at  the 
drawbar  for  iiauling  and  gives  20  horsepower  at  the 
pulley  for  stationary  work. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  plows  3%  miles  an  hour — 
eight  to  ten  acres  a  day — which  is  equal  to  the  work 
of  three  good  men  with  three  3-horse  teams. 

It  travek  on  its  own  endless  traces  which  it  lays 
down  and  picks  up  as  it  goes  along. 

It  operates  eaSily  over  gullies,  ruts,  and  uneven 
ground  of  all  kinds.  Because  of  its  600  square  inches 
of  traction  surface  it  goes  over  sand,  gumbo,  mud  cuid 
slippery  clay  without  packing  the  soil,  without  sinking, 
miring  or  floundering. 

The  Cleveland  weighs  less  than  3200  pounds  and 
is  so  small  that  it  can  be  readily  driven  under  and 
among  small  fruit  trees. 


Cleveland  Tractor 


It  steers  by  the  power  of  its  own  engine  and  will  turn 
in  a  twelve  foot  circle. 

It  requires  less  space  to  house  than  a  single  horse. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  was  designed  by  Rollin  H. 
White,  the  well  knovm  motor  truck  engineer — and  is 
manufactured  under  his  suF>ervision. 

He  has  designed  the  track  for  long  service.  The 
sections  are  constructed  to  prevent  filling  or  packing 
with  mud  and  protection  is  provided  to  prevent  dirt 
and  mud  from  falling  into  the  track.  The  sections  are 
joined  with  hardened" 
steel  pins  which  have  their 
bearings  in  hardened 
steel  bushings. 


Gears  are  protected  by  dust-proof,  dirt-proof  cases 
and  are  of  the  same  high  quality  as  those  used  in  the 
finest  trucks.  Materials  used  throughout  are  of  the 
best  , 

Every  step  must  be  taken  this  year  that  will  speed 
up  farm  work — that  will  enable  machinery  to  replace 
muscle — that  will  help  produce — cind  increase  harvests. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  is  already  bearing  a  big 
share  of  the  war  burden.  Farmers  are  producing  larger 
crops  because  of  the  Cleveland — and  are  making 
greater  profits. 

You  too  can  help  the  nation  meet  the  food  emer- 
gency— and  incidentcJIy  make  more  money  for  yourself. 
Write  to  us  now  for  complete  information  and  the  name 
of  the  nearest  Cleveleuid  dealer. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO.,  Dept  BQ.aeveland.Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


F.T.BRILES 

Southern  California  Distributer 
Cleveland  Tractor,  Heavy  Tractor 
Implennents,  Schmeiser  Land  Lev- 
eler  and  Hay  Derrick.  214-216 
North  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 


CntootthlKd  ■ndmalllt  to  u,  with  fonr  auoe  aixl 
■ddraltnomansy);  andwawlllMDd  TOO  our  FAMOUS 
KAKMAIt  NAZOR  by  return  mail,  poatpaid.  Yoa  may  ose 
tha  ruor  fortO  daja  FRCCi  than,  it  joa  like  it,  pay  or 
ll.U.  If  yoa  don't  Ilka  it  ratnrn  it.  SCNO  NO  MONCV. 

■OBECOHPUT.  45S  Mm  BBjUlBC  St  Louis,  Ho 


Daily  Milk  Record  Sheet 

For  Ten  Cows,  Size  10  ins.  by  17^  ins. 
6  Sheets  for  $  .25,  Postpaid  25  Sheets  for  $  .75,  Postpaid 
15  Sheets  for  $  .50,  Postpaid  50  Sheets  for  $1.25,  Postpaid 
100  Sheets  for  $2.00,  Postpaid 

If  you  have  ten  cows  or  less,  you  will  need  one  sheet  a  month;  (or  20  cows, 
two  sheets  a  month;  for  30  cows,  three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 
Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the  morning  and  evening  milking  for  ten  cows 
for  31  days,  with  a  space  for  the  total  month's  produce  of  each  cow. 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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FRANCO  AUTO-TRACTOR 
U25 

A  S  the  United  State*  Gov- 
^  eminent  has  ruled  that 
tractor  notes  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  the  Auto-Tractor 
Co.,  sole  distributor  of  the 
Franco  Auto-Tractor,  has 
arranged  to  sell  a  limited 
number  of  these  tractor  at- 
tachments (track-layer 
type)  on  terms.  They  are 
easily  attached  to  any  Ford 
touring  car  or  roadster. 
With  slight  changes  they 
can  be  fitted  to  other 
makes  of  automobiles. 

This  little  marvel  made 
a  wonderful  showing  at  the 
Davis  Tractor  Demonstra- 
tion. It  travels  on  un- 
plowed  ground  instead  of 

in  the  furrow,  weighs  1700  pounds, 
has  a  traction  surface  of  560 
square  Inches  and  grips  the 
ground  with  16  grousers  or  calks. 
Bearings  carry  a  pint  or  more  of 
lubricant  each.  Majority  of  the 
parts  are  300  per  cent  oversize. 

It  is  the  only  tractor 
having  a  triple  gear  reduc- 


tion — a  basic  patent  fea- 
ture. 


It  is  sturdy,  strong  and  durable. 
New  parts  are  cheap  and  qulcKiy 
obtained  as  machines  are  built  en- 
tirely In  Oakland  by  the  Straub 
Manufacturing  Co..  sole  licensee 
under  the  Franco  patents.  All 
new  parts  needed  in  a  year  fur- 
nished for  $30.  Shipments  made 
In  from  10  to  30  days.         „    .  „ 

Pulls  a  six-mule  load  all  da>, 
and  then  works  all  night  for  good 
measure.  Plows  with  two  or  three 
bottoms.  Pulls  8 -foot  disc  har- 
row large  spike  tooth  harrow, 
grain  drills,  binders,  hay  loaders, 
mowers,  rakes,  wagons,  6-foot 
combined  harvester,  etc. 

The  Franco  Auto-Tractor 
can  be  detached  from  your 
Ford  in  20  minutes,  giving 
full  use  of  car. 

The  cost,  on  time.  Is  »450.  Pay- 
ments, $100  with  order  and  $50  a 
month.  (Cash  price.  $425.)  Tou 
can  work  two  or  three  days  for 
your  neighbors  and  earn  your  pay- 
ments. 

Send  $100  now  to  insure 

delivery.     Orders  filled  in 

rotation. 

Full  information  on  request 
Local  representatives  wanted. 

AUTO-TRACTOR  CO. 

riDtHAl  BLDO  OAKIAHO 


Tractor  Problems  II 
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Only  3  Cents 
a  Word 

No  matter  what  you  have  for  aala  or 
trade,  you  thould  easily  find  a  buyer  by 
running  an  advertiaement  on  the  Farm- 
era'  Market  Page — only  3c  par  word  per 
iasue.  All  ada  must  be  in  our  office  by 
the  21at  of  the  month. 


losing  more  unnecessary  strain  you  put  upon 
harsh  it  the  more  "monkeying"  you  will 
have  to  do  afterward.  You  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  all  the  necessary  oiling 
and  adjusting  in  half  an  hour  each 
day  on  an  average.  If  you  take  more 
time  than  that  you  have  a  poor  ma- 
chine or  else  you  are  a  poor  mechanic. 
Do  your  oiling  and  fi.xing  over  night, 
not  in  the  morning.  Grease  goes  to 
the  spot  better  when  the  machine  is 
warm.  Keep  the  dust  and  dirt  out  of 
your  oil,  and  don't  be  too  fussy  with 
your  tractor.  Plenty  of  lubrication  is 
enough.  You  don't  have  to  be  filling 
the  grease  cups  all  the  while.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  know  operators 
who  enjoy  hostler  work,  but  these 
are  not  the  men  who  put  some  part  of 
the  machine  out  of  business  while 
adjusting  another  part.  They  study 
their  instruction  books  closely  and 
work  intelligently. 


Women  as  Tractor  Operators 


w 
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It  your  tractor  giving  you  any  troublet  If  so,  write  to  Tractor  Editor, 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Loi  Angeles,  and  a  reply  vHll  be  mailed 
to  you  from  our  expert.  If  you  have  no  objection  both  questions  and  answers 
will  be  printed  in  this  department. — The  Editor. 

Y  engine  seems  to  be  losing 
power.  It  makes '  a  harsi 
^  ^  knocking  noise  at  times,  par 
ticularly  when  it  is  loaded  up  to  heavy 
work  in  the  field.  What  can  I  do  so 
that  it  will  regain  its  power  and  also 
to  make  the  noise  stop? — J.  B.  T.. 
Exeter,  Cal. 

Where  a  tractor  engine  develops  a 
knock  and  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
normal  amount  of  power,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  cylinders  are  coated  with 
carbon.  If  such  is  the  case,  remove 
cylinder  head  and  scrape  the  carbon 
from  piston  heads,  walls  of  combus- 
tion chamber  and  from  cylinder  heads. 
It  is  advisable  to  grind  the  valves  at 
the  same  time.  When  the  motor  is 
carbonized  it  is  well  to  examine  the 
piston  rings,  as  usually  they  will  be 
found  carbonized  tight  in  the  grooves. 
This  carbon  should  be  removed  and 
the  rings  should  be  given  free  play  in 
their  grooves. 

Engine  Overheats 

H.\T  shall  I  do  with  my  en- 
gine?   It  heats  up  to  beat  the 
_  _     band.    The  trouble  seems  to 
be  in  the  cylinders. — L.  K.  O'S.  San 
Fernando,  Cal. 

Here  are  some  of  the  causes  of  over- 
heated cylinder  and  piston:  Late 
spark,  poor  lubrication,  insufTcient 
cooling  water,  gases  escaping  past 
piston  rings  or  prc-ignition,  cause 
overheating,  which  is  indicated  by  loss 
of  power  due  to  slowing  up  of  engine 
speed  and  a  sluggish,  laboring  action. 
Escaping  gas  is  indicated  by  hissing 
noise,  pre-ignition  by  a  decided  pound 
You  will  find  remedies  for  these  con- 
ditions in  your  instvuction  book. 

Life  of  a  Tractor 

RE.ADING  in  Orchard  and  Farm 
about  the  probable  life  of  a 
tractor  it  struck  me  that  you 
gave  no  specific  examples  of  how  long 
a  machine  of  that  kind  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  last.  Can  you 
cite  an  instance  of  tractor  longevity 
— a  machine  standing  up  to  work  for 
any  long  period  of  time? — O.  B.  M., 
San  Bernardino.  Cal. 

Yes,  here  is  one:  A  rancher  near 
Neenach,  Cal.,  bought  a  second-hand 
machine  early  in  191S  which  had  been 
doing  service  since  the  winter  of  1913. 
and  had  co/ered  up  to  the  time  of  hi_= 
purchase  lOOO  acres.  Up  to  May,  191/. 
he  had  plowed  and  harrowed  over 
3000  acres.  Reports  are  not  available 
as  to  the  acreage  covered  since,  but 
the  machine  is  still  doing  good  service 
and  the  owner  reports  that  the  only 
repairs  necessary  after  1800  acres  of 
continuous  work  consisted  of  taking 
up  the  engine  bearings  twice.  He  is 
considering  the  purchase  of  a  new 
model,  but  intends  to  use  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  old  one.  as  he  says 
he  has  more  than  enough  work  for 
one  machine. 


SAW  a  picture  in  a  paper  the 
other  day  showing  a  woman  run- 
ning a  tractor  and  it  made  nie 
laugh.  Perhaps  she  was  a  movie 
actress.  But  anyway  it  seemed 
ridiculous  to  me.  I  saw,  too,  in  Or- 
chard and  Farm  what  you  printed 
about  the  San  Fernando  tractor  school 
where  girls  as  well  as  boys  were 
learning  how  to  run  the  machines. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  is  there  anything  in 
such  work  for  women?  Why  employ 
them  at  such  labor?  Who  would  en- 
trust an  expensive  machine  with  one 
of  them?— T.  R.  McB.,  Selma,  Cal. 

There  is  nothing  laughable  to  us 
about  a  woman  running  a  tractor.  On 
the  other  hand  the  necessity  for  her 
to  do  any  kind  of  farm  work  as  a 
hired  laborer  seems  sad,  but  these  are 
war  times.  England  has  women  trac- 
tor operators  and  they  are  said  to  be 
as  good  as  men.  Elsewhere  in  this 
issue  will  be  found  the  opinion  of  a 
big  rancher  in  the  Elsinore  district  as 
to  girl  operators  nf  machinery.  He 
says  he  wonld  rather  have  one  of  them 
run  his  machine  than  a  man.  To  be 
sure,  under  certain  conditions  tractor 
work  is  rather  heavy  for  women,  but 
ordinarily  they  should  be  able  to 
master  the  machine  and  run  it  as 
wejl  as  a  man.  .As  to  endurance  and 
rare  those  are  other  matters. 
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Hostler  Work  Necessary 

I .\GREE  with  your  correspondent, 
J.  B.  R^,  that  there  is  too  much 
hostler  work  about,  a  tractor.  I 
have  seen  tractor  owners  monkey  for 
hours  in  the  morning  with  their  ma- 
chines and  make  a  late  start  in  the 
afternoon.  Is  there  any  way  of  cut- 
ting down  this  drudgery?— J.  P,  Col- 
usa. Cal. 

The  onlv  way  that  we  can  suggest 
to  cut  down  hostler  work  on  a  trac- 
tor is  to  take  better  care  of  your  ma- 
chine while  you  are  running  it  The 


Don't  Race  Your  Engine 

T  IS  important  not  to  race  or  speed 
up  the  engine  when  it  is  warming 
_  up  in  the  morning,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  the  cylinder 
walls  may  have  been  drained  almost 
dry  by  standing  over  night  and  a 
sufficient  supply  of  lubricating  oil  may 
not  be  present  to  insure  proper 
lubrication. 

It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  score 
a  cylinder  wall  or  piston  at  this  time 
when  the  oil  film  between  the  two  is 
practically  disintegrated. 

This  condition  is  accentuated 
further  by  the  fact  that  lubricating  oil 
is  heavier  when  cold  and  therefore  not 
so  liable  to  fulfill  its  function  as  when 
the  engine  properly  is  warmed  up. 


Make  more  Money 
Pull  bi^  siumps 


The  keen  interest  taken  in  the 
tractor  demonstrations  on  this  coast 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the 
tractor  in  the  field  of  cultivation. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  government 
propaganda  has  helped  this  interest. 
The  Food  Administration  has  been 
particularly  active  in  urging  the  merits 
of  the  tractor  |..  m^-  .1  up  production. 


Clear  your  Mump  lead 
cheaply  —  no  digging,  ao 
experue  for  teami  aal 
powder.  One  man  wid)  ■ 
iC  can  rip  out  any  ilua^ 
that  can  be  pulled  with  taa 
best  inch  lieel  cable. 

Work*  br   Incnge  —  i 
principle  ai  ■  >ack.   100  | 

puli  oo  tile  lerer  giva  i   , 

puU  oo  the  Mump.  Made  of  ds 
final  aod— murilld  MHMl 
bieakago.  fiAmmA  by  0.  3t 
OorcnaMat  cipcrtL 


>  •  46^ 


y^^^K      HAND  POWtIt 

1^  Stump 


Puller 

'Write  today  (or  apeclal 
offer  and  free  booklet  oa 
Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.Fitzpatriok 
Box  MS 
182  Fifth  Street 
San  Frandao* 
.  Calilomia 


Advertiae    on    the  Farmera' 
Space.  Big  reaulta.  Only  3  centa  pe 


MarW* 
er  we«V<' 


SHORTHORNS 

Paicines  Ranch  Compaoy 

offers  for  summer  and  fall 
delivery  both  registered  and 
unregistered  weanling  bull 
and  heifer  calves. 

For  prices  and  particular 
apply  to 

David  J.  Stollery 

320  Sharon  Building, 
San  Franciaco,  Cal. 


Advertiae  on  the  Farmera'  Ms 
Space.  Big  reaulta.  Only  3  centa  per  > 


REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRES 

My  herd  li  beaded  by 
Lob  Royal,  aon  of  Winona 
Champion  and 
arandson  of  Laurel 
Champion;  alao  Te- 
hama Boy,  son  of 
Panama  L««.  the  id, 
and  arandson  o  f 
L*e'a  Artful  Premier 
lit.  Stock  from  theao 
herd  boara  are  aure 

braedera.    Write  for  fur- 
ther information  to 

W.  Boyd  Carpenter 

BOX  D8,  HEU  BLl'l  F,  CAU 


5  Cents  an  Acre  CasI 

Texaa  achool  ianda  for  aala  by  tue  StaU  i 
12  an  acre,  6c  an  acre  eaah,  and  no  more  T 
40  yeara,  but  I  per  cent  Intereat;  aaff 
postage  for  further  Information. 
INVE8T0II  PUB.  CO.,  Dtat  I.  tea  Aataaia. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  Price  L.l«t  of  Lumbw,  I 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  SuppUefc 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractori'  &  Builders'  Supply  C* 
IMl  5th  Kt.  <»uliliind,  CaL 


Salmon  In  brlnj 
100  lbs.,  fllM. 
Shipping  waighi 
176  pound* 
Smoked  ealmon.  20  Iba-,  13,^5.  DrM 
codfiah.  10  Iba.,  »1.75.  T.  A.  Bear* 
(322  Winalow  Plaoe,  Saattlst  Wash. 


FISH 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Wool  Outlook  Not  Promising 

WE  must  hustle  around  and 
raise  more  sheep  or  wool  at 
a  dollar  a  pound   will  be  a 

fixture. 

Here  are  some  rather  discouraging 
figures,  from  the  consumer's  point  of 
view,  sent  out  by  A.  F.  Douglas, 
chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  recently: 

"The  sheep  industry  in  the  United 
States  must  either  adjust  itself  to  the 
changed  economic  conditions  of  this 
day  or  continue  the  decline  which  has 
been  its  portion  in  years  past.  Such 
IS  the  conclusion  reached  in  a  report 
issued  today  on  the  sheep  and  wool 
industry  by  the  Committee  on  Sta- 
tistics and  Standards  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

"The  principal  remedies  suggested 
in  the  report  to  arrest  the  present 
steady  decline  in  our  production  of 
sheep  are,  first,  the  use  for  sheep 
grazing  of  the  agriculturally  worthless 
and  cheap  cut-over  timber  lands  of 
the  north,  northwest  and  south;  sec- 
ond, the  more  general  and  systematic 
raising  of  sheep  on  farms,  where 
sheep  raising  has  been  hitherto  neg- 
lected largely  because  of  frontier  com- 
petition; and  third,  continued  use  of 
the  great  ranges  of  the  west  to  their 
full  capacity.  It  can  be  done.  It  is 
is  a  question  of  education. 

3 he  cause  of  the  decline  in  the 
ber  of  sheep  on  our  western 
Ganges  is  the  growth  of  dry  farming, 
and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the 
grazing  range.  The  industry  has  come 
to  depend  on  that  range  and  it  has 
not  yet  adjusted  itself  to  the  idea 
that  it  will  now  have  to  seek  part  of 
its  range  elsewhere,  on  cut-over  tim- 
ber land  and  on  farms  all  over  the 
country. 

"In  1900  we  had  in  the  United 
States  80  sheep  per  capita.  In  1917, 
the  figure  dropped  to  46  per  capita. 
Again  mutton  is  21.8  per  cent  of  the 
meat  food  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  3.78 
per  cent  here.  The  reason  presum- 
ably is  that  Great  Britain  with  no 
great  western  ranges  to  depend  on, 
has  solved  the  problem  of  raising 
sheep  cheaply  and  abundantly  on  the 
farm.  We  would  use  mutton  exten- 
sively under  the  same  conditions. 

"The  figures  with  regard  to  wool 
production  are  equally  striking.  In 
1890  we  produced  4.29  pounds  of  wool 
per  capita.  In  1917  only  2.72  pounds 
per  capita. 

"We  import  now  SO  per  cent  of  our 
wool  consumption.  We  ought  to 
produce  that  at  home;  and  we  can  if 
we  will. 

'Sheep  increase  rapidly — from  SO  to 
100  per  cent  annually  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  ewes.  It  is,  there- 
fore, natural  to  ask  'why  can't  we  get 
the  necessary  increase  at  once  by  con- 
serving the  lambs  instead  of  sending 
them  to  market?' 

"There  are  two  reasons.  One  is 
that  the  western  ranges  already  have 
all  the  sheep  they  can  feed  without 
deterioration  of  the  range.  The  other 
is  that  many  sheep  raisers  depend  for 
their  income  as  much  on  selling  lambs 
IS  selling  wool.  The  industry  is 
largely  on  that  economic  basis. 

"It  comes,  therefore,  largely,  down 
to  a  question  of  using  for  sheep  rais- 
ing our  cut-over  timber  lands  and  our 
Farms.  That  sheep  can  be  raised 
abundantly  and  profitably  on  farms 
is  evident  from  the  experience  in'  Eng- 
'and.  Sheep-killing  do^s  have  always 
been  one  obstacle  to  this;  but  the  dog 
problem  is  doubtless  soluble.  Dogs 
cilled  about  100,000  sheep  in  States  of 
the  Missisippi  in  1913." 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  Sacramento 
Grange  there  was  a  ^^pirited  discus- 
o_f  the  subject,  "Production,  Con- 
tion  or  Distribution,  Which  Is 
Most   Vital    Question?"  State 
er  Hunt  was  present  and  partici- 
in  the  discussion.    It  was  voted 
.production  was  the  most  impor- 
as  without  it  the  others  would 
no  value.    Their  annual  picnic 
was  held  on  May  4th,  and  on  the  2Sth 
Itrawberry  festiral. 
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Our  New,  Invincible  Navy 

splendid  Work  of  Josephus  Daniph 


UNDER    the    wise    guidance  of 
Josephus    Daniels,    the  best 
naval    secretary    this  country 
ever  had,  the  American  sea  forces  are 
bemg    splendidly    co-ordinated  and 
'  equipped. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
United  States  navy  was  third  in 
capital  ships  among  the  navies  of  the 
world.  It  is  now  second,  and  is  grow- 
ing faster  than  any  other  navy. 

Owing  to  the  destruction  of  com- 
merce by  the  submarine  in  the  last 
three  years  and  the  great  output  of 
new  American  shipyards  this  year  and 
next,  it  is  possible,  if  not  probable, 
that  within  a  few  years  we  shall  have 
a  supremely  great  navy  and  the  great- 
est merchant  marine  in  the  world  for 
the  first  time  in  history. 

Germany  now  sees  where  sea  su- 
premacy in  the  future  will  lie.  She 
knows  the  knell  has  been  tolled  of 
the  era  of  sealust  and  of  the  'piratical 
subjugation  of  peoples;  that  the  spirit 
of  the  American  constitution  will 
purify  the  whole  conception  of  sea 
power,  that  fleets  of  war  and  fleets  of 
merchant  ships  must  hereafter  abide 
by  new  rules. 

Big  New  Ship  Every  Three  Days 

During  the  second  week  in  May  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation 
launched  the  first  of  the  great  steel 
ships  from  the  plant  created  since  the 
war  near  Newark,  and  ten  days  later 
the  first  ship  from  its  yard  at  Pen- 
sacola,  Fla.,  a  new  5000-ton  ship  will 
be  completed  every  three  days  as  long 
as  the  war  lasts.  The  important  fact 
is  that  these  ships  are  all  being  built 
for  the  Government,  and  although 
merchant  ships  will  have  naval  gun 
crews,  naval  wireless  operators,  offi- 
cers of  the  Naval  Reserve^  and  per- 
haps eventually  crews  of  enlisted  men. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  navy 
will  have  228,000  enlisted  men,  14,000 
men  in  training  schools  for  officers, 
24,000  apprenticed  seamen  and  10,00U 
aviators.  The  enlisted  strength  of  the 
navy  will  be  more  than  400,000.  This 
is  the  equivalent  of  what  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  personnel  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy  at  the  present  time. 

Investigators  Find  No  Defects 

Rear  Admiral  McGowan,  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts 
of  the  Navy,  has  displayed  such  ad- 
mirable judgment  and  superior  exec- 
utive ability  in  handling  the  supply 
department  for  the  equipment  of  men 
and  ships  that  it  was  truly  said  that 
the  navy  was  ready  to  go  at  once  for 
a  long  sojourn  at  the  North  Pole  or 
at  the  Equator.  It  had  heavy  gar- 
ments for  the  wintry  North  Sea  and 
Hnen  suits  -and  Jce-making  machinery 
for  the  tropics. 

So  well  have  the  various  naval  bu- 
reaus worked  that  a  committee  of 
Congress,  raking  over  the  whole  war 
machinery  last  month  to  find  defects, 
could  see  absolutely  none  in  the  plans, 
preparations  and  execution  of  the 
Navy  Department. 

Some  Naval  Figures 

It  is  a  highly  technical  service,  re- 
quiring life  training,  study  and  prac- 
tice. But  when  the  emergency  of  war 
came  the  entire  machine  expanded 
automatically  nearly  five-fold  and  was 
found  equal  to  the  emergency. 

In  peace  we  have  a  great  national 


university  at  Annapolis,  teaching,  be- 
sides efficiency  in  war,  "honor,  duty, 
country"  at  all  times,  and  believing 
that  only  the  very  highest  type  of 
man  is  good  enough  for  the  navy.  The 
war  required  the  expansion  of  all 
departments  at  Annapolis  and  the 
opening  of  many  additional  training 
schools.  Before  the  war  there  were 
2000  in  training  at  Newport;  today 
there  are  10,000  in  that  station.  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  had  1150;  today,  16,000.  The 
Great  Lakes  naval  station  2000  before 
the  war  and  20,000  now.  Yerba  Buena, 
Cal.,  850  before  the  war;  2000  now. 
These  four  stations  have  supplied 
50,000  men  to  the  navy  in  the  first 
year  of  war.  Reserve  force  training 
stations  have  been  opened  at  many 
points  between  Boston,  Pelham  B>y, 
N.  Y.,  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  Seattle, 
Wash. 

The  training  stations  of  the  Marine 
Corps  provide  for  8000  men  at 
Quantico;  3000  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C; 
2500  at  Gulfport;  500  at  the  New  Lon- 
don submarine  base;  3500  at  San 
Diego,  and  1000  at  the  Naval  Militia 
Armory  in  New  York  City. 

Radio  and  Marine  Corps 
The  Naval  Radio  Service  will  in  the 
next  year  reveal  to  the  world  some 
epoch-making  improvements.  At 
Harvard  University  more  than  2000 
men  are  training  for  the  wireless,  and 
150  for  other  naval  specialties.  Colum- 
bia University  has  a  class  in  naval 
engineering,  and  another  in  naval  hos- 
pital treatment  with  400  students.  Yale 
has  established  a  course  in  naval  sub- 
jects and  is  training  reservists. 

The  Marine  Corps,  which  proudly 
claims  the  distinction  of  always  being 
first  to  get  into  every  fight  and  some- 
times last  to  stop,  has  been  expanded 
from  344  officers  and  9921  enlisted 
men  to  1200.  officers  and  33,000  en- 
listed men. 

The  best  testimony  to  the  skill  and 
administrative  genius  at  the  head  of 
this  branch  of  the  service  is  that  you 
never  heard  a  word  of  complaint  or 
criticism  about  it  from  any  quarter, 
from  within  or  without,  but  only 
pride  and  satisfaction. 

New  Seaplanes  and  Dockyards 
The  navy  has  developed  a  new  sea- 
plane adequate  to  new  demands,  one 
type  being  a  200-horsepower  tractor 
seaplane,  highly  effective  for  scout 
work  or  bomb-dropping.  A  new  coast 
patrol  dirigible  balloon  has  been  per- 
fected and  a  training  school  for  pilots 
of  dirigibles  opened. 

Huge  naval  dockyards  are  being 
constructed  at  Norfolk,  Philadelphia, 
Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Francisco,  and 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  build- 
ing another  at  Boston,  which  it  will 
present  to  the  navy.  Los  Angeles  also 
is  doing  its  share. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  bill  now 
before  Congress  for  1918  is  $1,039,- 
660,502.84.  In  the  thirteen  months 
ended  September  30,  1917,  Congress 
appropriated  for  the  navy  $1,905,410,- 
930.45.  These  two  years' — or  twenty- 
five  months' — appropriations,  slightly 
less  than  three  billion  dollars,  are 
within  10  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
of  money  spent  on  the  United  States 
navy  from  its  birth,  in  1794,  up  to 
June  30,  1916,  which  period  included 
four  victorious  wars,  in  each  of  which 
the  navy  played  a  decisive  part. 
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Imperial  Volunteer  Cotton 

IMPERIAL  VALLEY  has  lots  of 
war  crops  and  is  proud  of  them. 
It  is  "over  the  top"  with  alfalfa, 
barley,  corn,  cotton,  hogs,  coflee  and 
sheep.  Just  now  volunteer  cotton  is 
in  the  limelight.  The  total  acreage  in 
cotton  this  season  on  the  American 
and  Mexican  sides  will  be  over  130,- 
UOO  bales  which  should  bring  in  be- 
tween $10,000,000  and  $15,OO0T0OO. 

The  expense  of  producing  volunteer 
cotton  IS  considerably  less  than  for 
the  planted  acreage. 

H  C.  Suttle  of  Los  Angeles  is  one 
ot  the  leading  land  owners  who  boasts 
ot  the  splendid  prospects  for  his 
volunteer  crop.  He  has  in  about  500 
acres  of  long  staple.  Last  year  his 
expense  prior  to  May  1  for  plowing 
seed  and  planting  was  about  $5000. 
1  his  year  only  cultivating  and  irrigat- 
ing are  necessary  and  his  expense  so 
far  has  only  been  $1600  although  hay 
tor  animals  engaged  in  the  work  has 
cost  him  $10  per  ton  more  than  last 
year. 

Volunteer  crops  need  no  men,  mules 
?^  ^';f-^'°''^  preliminary  work. 

Like    Topsy"  it  "just  grows." 

Some  years  volunteer  cotton  is  not 
a  certainty,  as  the  top  roots  are  in- 
jured by  sudden  frosts,  but  this  season 
conditions  have  been  favorable  and 
satisfactory  results  are  expected. 

A  great  advantage  is  that  irrigation 
is  completed  by  June,  before  there  is 
any  danger  of  a  water  shortage. 

Now  with  35,000  acres  as  estimated 
for  volunteer  cotton,  the  importance 
of  the  crop  is  readily  seen.  It  usually 
;)roduces  more  per  acre  than  the 
planted  crop  and  a  bale  per  acre  is 
counted  on,  35,000  acres  producing 
35,000  bales  at  500  pounds  per  bale, 
or  a  total  of  17,500,000  pounds,  which 
at  thirty  cents,  the  present  average, 
brings  in  $5,250,000.  Some  extra  item 
for  the  great  valley  this  season! 

How  to  Grow  Cotton 

HERE  are  some  rules  to  be  ob- 
served in  growing  cotton  of 
which  crop  California  farmers 
are  planning  to  raise  more  and  more 
season  by  season: 

Preparation  of  the  Ground— Plow 
deep,  irrigate,  and  harrow  thoroughly 
before  planting. 

Planting— Plant  flat,  unless  the  soil 
is  very  heavy,  in  which  case  plant  on 
low  ridges  about  3%  inches  high. 
Rows  should  be  about  4  feet  apart. 
A  distance  of  3^  feet  is  satisfactory 
on  light  soils.  Depths  of  planting  I'/i 
to  2  inches  deep.  Number  of  pounds 
per  acre,  about  20.  A  corn  planter 
wth  an  agitator  attachment  may  be 
used. 

Thinning — When  plants  are  about  6 
to  8  inches  high  chop  out  to  8  inches 
apart  in  the  rows. 

Irrigation — Irrigate  only  when  the 
plants  require  it.  If  the  plants  ap- 
pear wilted  in  the  early  morning  water 
is  needed.  A  slight  wilting  during 
the  afternoon  in  the  hot  part  of  the 
summer  is  to  be  expected.  However, 
if  the  ground  is  permitted  to  become 
very  dry  and  is  then  heavily  soaked 
the  cotton  plants  will  drop  their 
flowers,  squares  and  bolls.  Irrigate 
by  means  of  furrows  between  the 
rows. 

Cultivation — Cultivate  thoroughly 
as  for  other  field  crops. 


Beans  do  admirably  on  land  suited 
to  potatoes,  a  light  sandy  soil  not  too 
rich  being  the  best.  After  the  potato 
vines  begin  to  die,  the  beans  can  be 
planted  between  the  rows.  By  the 
time  the  beans  are  large  enough  to 
cultivate,  the  potatoes  will  probably 
be  ready  to  dig.  By  this  method  the 
two  crops  can  be  raised  on  the  same 
ground  and  since  the  beans  do  not 
require  a  rich  soil  they  will  not  be 
materially  hindered  by  the  previous 
crop. 


Two  ways  of  helping  win  the  war: 
Treating  seeds  to  kill  germs  and 
backing  our  boys  to  kill  germ-ans. 
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COOK  IN  COMFORT— USE  DISTILLATE! 

Works  Like  Gas--No  Wicks-No  Odors-No  Waste-No  Smoke 

CACP  Patent  I-oi-ks  Prevent  Ac-  PrfiNnMirAI  One  Kiillon  DlHtllliite  nlll  burn 
"  cidrntal  Openine  of  CockH.  •-•V'Vl^'-'l'llV'rtLi  eljthteen  ronitecutive  hoars. 
The  Detroit  Vapor  Stove  using  Distillate  will  generate  HEAT  GREATER 
THAN  GAS  at  a  cost  of  approximately  %  cent  per  hour.  Has  no  pipes  to 
connect — can  be  placed  in  any  convenient  location. 

SPECIAL  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET  WITH  PRICES  OF  VARIOUS  SIZES 
ON  REQUEST. 

Ask  for  Our  New  Catalogue  of 

Furniture  and  Home  Furnishings 

We  are  about  ready  to  issue  our  new  Cata- 
logue, which  we  think  Is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  its  Itind  ever  issued  and  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  First 
Edition,  if  you  will  ask  for  It  TODAY. 


724  to  738  So.  Broadway 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
The  House  of  Complete  and  Competent  Home 
Furnishing  Service. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade,  you  should  easily 
find  a  buyer  by  running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market 
Page — only  3c  per  word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by 
the  21st  of  the  month. 


SPECIAL  SET  OF  WAR  MAPS,  FREE 


Six  Pages,  28x36  Inches,  Finely  Engraved.  Color  Maps  Covering  Every 
Mile  of  Territory  Involved  in  the  Great  World  War. 

Featuring  the  most  complete  detailed  maps  of  the  battle  areas,  showing 
opposite  trench  lines,  military  roads,  railroads,  fortresses,  forts,  aero- 
dromes, all  cities  and  villages,  rivers,  hills  and  canals;  a  map  of  the  U.  S. 
showing  cantonments,  camps,  officers'  training  camps  and  naval  training 
stations,  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  geographical  detail. 

WONDERFUL  SET  OF  MAPS 

This  wonderful  set  of  maps  is  a  ready  reference  for  every  member  of 
the  family.  No  modern  school  Chart  has  the  maps  and  valuable  In- 
formation contained  In  thes«  late  maps. 

The  boy  or  girl  In  school  today  needs  them,  and  the  mother  and  father  who  have 
finished  school  will  refer  to  them  with  keen  Interest.  They  are  valuable  to  every 
member  of  the  family  and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

YOU,  AS  A  GOOD  AMERICAN,  SHOULD  BECOME  FAMItUR 
WITH  PLACES  AND  CONDITIONS  IN  EUROPE 

Follow  the  Armies  and  Navies,  be  able  to  read  the  newspaper  and  man- 
zine  reports  of  the  great  war  Intelligently  by  having  one  of  these  big 
charts,  consisting  of  six  pages  of  maps,  in  your  library  or  reading  room. 
Where  are  our  "Sammies"  fighting?  Do  you  know  where  Uncle  Sam  Is 
training  our  "Sammies"  to  fight  across  the  sea?  There  are  four  Naval 
Training  Stations,  32  Cantonments,  12  Aviation  Fields,  13  Officers'  Train- 
ing Camps. 

All  the  above  questions  are  answered  In  our  NEW  6-PAGE  WALL 
CHART.     These  maps  are  beautifully  engraved  In  colors.  They 
are  positively  the  finest  maps  of  the  War  Zone  offered  to  the 
public  and  contain  all  the  Towns,  Roads,  Woods,  Railroads,  ^ 


are  very 


Canals,  Forts,   Fortresses,  Aerodromes, 
complete  In  every  detail.  The 

Maps  Offered  Free 

These  wonderful   maps  are  ofTered  free  and  , 
postjjald    with^one   year's    subacriptlon   to  q^^^v"  Jji^* 


Orchard  and  Farm  ("the  great  Western 
Farm  Journal")  for  7Bc,  or  with  three  ov 
years'  subscription  at  $1.25.    Aa  the      /-^**t<  »  ^        «  *^ 


supply  Is  limited  you  had  better 
mall  your  order  now. 


Arizona,  the  Object  Lesson 


(Continued  from  Pace  3) 

work  is  being  conducted  by  very  able 
men  which  will  give  the  institution  a 
wide  reputation  and  prove  to  be  of 
great  advantage. 

Irrigated  land  assessed  for  taxation 
in  1917  was  437,000  acres;  dry  farming 
and  grazing,  3,500,000  acres;  railroad 
land  grants,  2,700,000  acres.  The  fig- 
ures for  1918  will  show  a  material  in- 
crease. 


Now  the  Object  Lesson 

But  here  is  Arizona's  great  object 
lesson: 

The  Tax  Commission  reports  value 
of  certain  property  assessed  for  1917 
as  follows: 

Mines  and  mining  claims  $346,0(X),(XX) 

Railroads   96,000,000 

City  and  town  lots  and  im- 
provements  69,000,000 

Smelters,  mining  machin- 
ery, etc   59,000,000 

Lands  and  improvements.  52,(K)O,O0O 

Cattle  anxi  sheep  .  •   35,000,000 

Startling  increases  were  shown  over 

previous  years,  the  figures  for  which 

were; 

Mining  properties,  all  descriptions — 
1900,  $2,600,000;  1910,  $19,700,000;  1916, 
$216,800,000. 

Railroads— 1900,  $4,300,000;  1910, 
$13,200,000;  1916,  $91,900,000. 

Town  and  city  lots  and  improve- 
ments—1900,  $9,100,000;  1910,  $24,900,- 
000;  1916,  $67,700,000. 

Land  and  improvements — \900,  $6,- 
600,000;  1910,  $12,600,000;  1916,  $45,- 
400,000. 

It  seems  to  be  about  a  fifty-fifty 
proposition — mining  against  the  field. 

No  other  mining  State  makes  such 
a  showing. 

Arizona  is  the  greatest  copper  State, 
and  its  gold  districts  are  attracting 
attention.  As  all  the  world  will  soon 
be  crying  for  gold  it  will  take  its 
place  well  along  with  Caifornia, 
Colorado  and  Alaska. 

Miners  Encourage  Agriculture 

It  is  said  that  the  mining  districts 
of  the  State  last  year  encouraged  the 
bringing  into  cultivation  of  agricul- 
tural lands  in  their  localities  to  such 
an  extend  that  the  gain  was  greater 
than  in  the  former  farming  districts. 

In  1911,  after  visiting  the  Salt  River 
Valley  and  the  great  dam  bearing  his 
name,  Citizen  Roosevelt,  in  an  ad- 
dress at  Phoenix  said: 

"The  problem  of  our  future  is  in 
the  keeping  of  that  magnificent  spirit 
of  initiative  that  has  made  the  pioneer 
people  successful  in  the  past  and 
joining  to  it  the  ability  to  use  the 
collective  power  of  the  people  to  the 
achievement  of  a  common  purpose." 

It  is  asserted  that  the  work  of  in- 
creased  agricultural   production,  so 


vital  to  the  world,  is  not  being  pushed 
vigorously  by  many  States  and  that 
the  tendency  is  to  throw  the  burden 
upon  Uncle  Sam  and  "Let  George  do 
it."  Now  Arizona  has  an  able  State 
Council  of  Defense.  If  it  is  given 
financial  support  >t  can  certainly 
produce  satisfactory  results. 

Arizona  has  good  people,  good 
newspapers,  good  climate,  good  soil, 
good  water,  good  schools,  good  trans- 
portation and  good  markets.  And  yet 
with  all  the  progress  it  has  made  with 
only  4,00O,0CiO  acres,  exclusive  of  rail- 
road grants,  subject  to  assessment,  its 
land  interests  have  not  been  developed 
to  the  extent  which  its  soil  and  water 
supply  justify. 

It  should  produce  and  export  m<> 
and  import  less.    The  investment 
more  capital  is  necessary  to  ^ 
more  rapid  increase  in  staple  i;  , 
Room  for  Improvement 
Generally,    "Homeseekcrs  mo-, 
along  the  line  of  their  experience 
but   the   example    of    Canada — wi 
good  laws  and  vigorous  advcrtisni. 
proves  that  there  are  exceptions 
the  rule. 

Poor  United  States  land  laws  and 
State  irrigation  laws  and  the  lack  of 
advertising  have  held  back  Arizona^ 
agricultural  development. 

It  is  being  recognized  that  ncv 
constructive  legislation — national  and 
State — is  needed  to  advance  land  and 
industrial  development. 

More  good  roads  are  needed;  cdi 
prehensivc  plans  should  be  adopt  i 
to  advance  scientific  soil  culture  .ti 
assist  pioneer  farmers  and  pros]  . 
tors.    United  States  land  law-  ' 
be  modified  to  suit  actual  cc 
and  State  irrigation  laws  shuuid 
improved. 

An  irrigation  district  law,  follownnj 
the  California  law  as  closely  as  co 
sistent,  would  probably  bring  in 
lions  of  dollars  of  new  money 
irrigation  enterprises.    Modern  la 
for  adjudication  of  water  rights,  co 
trol  and  administration,  such  as  pr 
vail  in  some  other  States,  would  me 
less  litigation,  greater  certainty, 
better  use  of  water  supplies. 

War  conditions  and  the  new  pli 
governing  railroad  companies  in 
vertising  and  promotion  work  ma 
new  methods  necessary  in  the  Pac 
coast  States.    State  immigration 
reaus  have  done  good  work  in  othj 
States  bringing  in  new  people 
new  industries. 

The  time  would  seem  to  be  ripe 
Arizona's  scattered  districts  to 
together,"  and  State  action  suppR 
ment  county  and  city  efforts.  Arize 
has  the  goods  and  it  will  pay  to 
vertise. 
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Liquid  Fire  for  Grasshoppers 


LIQUID  fire  for  grasshoppers  is 
a  method  that  is  proving  most 
successful  for  the  elimination  of 
the  pests  in  San  Bernardino  county, 
California,  by  County  Farm  Adviser 
H.  F.  Bahmeier. 

Last  season  the  hoppers  were  a  de- 
cided nuisance  in  this  section,  the  Los 
Flores  ranch  alone  losing  fully  150 
tons  of  alfalfa  hay  through  the  work 
of  the  pests.  Mr.  Bahmeier  decided 
to  use  a  method  that  had  succeeded  in 
Australia  where  he  was  formerl"  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  work  for  the 
government. 

The  eggs  of  the  grasshopper  are  laid 
as  soon  as  warm  weather  approaches, 
generally  on  sandy  knolls  or  where 
the  grass  is  short,  in  order  that  the 
sun's  rays  may  hatch  them  quickly. 
It  takes  about  10  days  from  the  time 
the  eggs  begin  to  hatch  until  the 
colony  has  matured  enough  to  seek 
its  own  food  and  to  move  quickly 
from  place  to  place.  Therefore,  if 
these  colonies  can  be  found  and  de- 
stroyed before  they  migrate  to  their 


feeding  grounds,  it  means  an  end 
the  pests. 

With  some  20  ranchers  and  a 
supply  of  distillate  sprays,  fashioi 
much    like    a    plumber's  torch,_ 
Bahmeier  sallied  forth.    The  oi 
sprays  threw  forth  a  flame  fully 
feet  wide  and  the  smaller  sprays 
used  for  trimming  up  any  small  m 
ber  that  might  be  overlooked  by 
others. 

Little  trouble  was  encountered 
finding  the  colonies    and  with 
broad  sheets  of  flame  swecj 
ground,  the  farmers  advance<l, 
a  trail  of  baked  grasshoppers  1/tl  ' 
them. 

The    colonies   were   located  ' 
cipally  in  pastures  lying  adj.i  •  ■  '  '  ' 
the  alfalfa  fields,  and  so  su 
were  the  men  under  superx  i 
Mr.  Bahmeier  that  in  one  d 
had  cleared  up  79  nests  of 
grasshoppers.  The  method  ha- 
so  successful  that  Mr.  Bahr 
preparing  to  use  the  li<n'"l 
in  an  effort  to  entirely  < 
pests  from  this  vicinity 
Brown,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 
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Keep  a  Milch  Goat 

NOT  only  is  the  keeping  of  a  good 
milch  goat  desirable  from  a 
financial  standpoint,  but  also 
from  the  fact  that  in  almost  any 
small  backyard,  one  or  two  goats  can 
be  kept  very  nicely  and  with  very 
little  care,  giving  to  their  owners  the 
cleanest  and  with  all  the  most  whole- 
some of  food. 

The  milk  from  any  of  the  popular 
breeds,  the  Swiss,  Toggenberg,  the 
Swiss-Saanen  or  the  Anglo  Nubian, 
is  far  superior  in  creamy  richitess  and 
food  value  to  the  ordinary  cow's  milk; 
in  fact,  one  quart  of  goat's  milk  is 
equivalent  to  about  three  times  the 
same  amount  of  cow's  milk.  At  a  re- 
cent poultry  and  pet  stock  show, 
which  was  held  at  the  $1,000,000  Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium  in  Oakland,  I  ex- 
hibited twenty  of  our  Toggenberg 
goats,  and  each  afternoon  and  evening 
we  displayed  and  distributed  to  the 
public  samples  of  goat's  milk,  goat's 
milk  cheese,  and  butter  made  from 
goat's  cream.  During  the  six  days  of 
the  show  over  3000  people  drank  sam- 
ples of  goat's  milk,  and  the  answer 
invariably  was,  "It  tastes  just  like 
tream."    And  so  it  does. 

Cost  of  Keeping 

I  am  often  asked,  how  much  does 
it  cost  to  keep  a  goat  in  the  city? 
Can  we  keep  one  or  two  goats  in  a 
high  class  neighborhood,  such  as 
where  we,  live?  My  answer  is  this: 
We  feed  only  the  best  alfalfa  hay, 
which  costs  at  present  about  $32  per 
ton,  and  a  very  small  amount  of  mash, 
which  is  very  expensive  at  present. 
But,  even  with  these  prices,  our  aver- 
age cost  per  head  is  about  $1.35  per 
month,  or  about  2%  cents  per  quart 
of  milk,  equal  to  cream  in  richness. 

As  to  being  able  to  keep  goats  in 
fashionable  districts,  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  the  recent  enacted 
ordinance  in  the  aristocratic  city  of 
Pasadena,  where  the  ban  has  always 
been  on  as  to  the  keeping  of  cows, 
but  the  city  fathers  encourage  the 
keeping  of  goats. 

Some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
aristocratic  families  of  Pasadena  keep 
from  one  to  six  goats,  and  there  are 
no  limits  to  the  number  that  may  be 
kept  in  one  place  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Make  the  Goat  a  Pet 

Anyone  who  has  had  experience 
with  dairy  cows  or  who  is  fond  of 
domestic  pets  will  be  successful  with 
goats.  The  milk  goat  industry  and 
the  rapidly  growing  popularity  of 
milk  goats  is  due  only  to  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  public  of  the  fact  that 
goat's  milk,  in  these  days  of  high 
costs  of  food  for  human  consumption, 
is  hard  to  beat. 

Let  us  all  strive  in  an  earnest  en- 
deavor to  make  the  milch  goat,  which 
is  our  most  intelligent  and  reciproca- 
tive  domestic  animal,  as  popular  with 
the  homes  of  California  as  she  is  in 
the  countries  of  Europe.  We  can 
rightly  term  her,  "The  Wise  Man's 
Cow."— Rae  P.  Williams,  Oakland, 
Cal. 


Bacon  Rind  for  Washers 

lOME  time  ago  at  a  general  store 
a  few  miles  from  Exeter,  Cal.,  a 
customer  came  in  and  asked  for 
rasher  of  somewhat  unusual  size, 
|th  a  square  instead  of  a  round  hole, 
te  storekeeper  had  none  in  stock, 
said  that  a  piece  of  bacon  rind 
to  fit,  would  harden  up  and  stand 
eh  hard  wear  that  it  would  give  full 
isfaction.   So,  when  you  are  out  of 
Ishers  and  needing  one  badly,  try  a 
Ice  of  bacon  rind.  ' 


Big  New  Rice  Tract 

TO  SAY  nothing  of  patriotic  con- 
siderations, the  high  price  of 
rice  has  stimulated  the  plant- 
ing of  that  crop  to  an  unparalleled 
degree  in  all  parts  of  California 
where  the  little  white  kernel  can  be 
raised  to  advantage. 

The  Colusa  county  rice  growers  are 
to  the  front  with  a  big  acreage,  which 
some  estimate  to  be  30  per  cent  more 
than  last  year. 

Yolo  county  now  looms  up  as  a 
great  rice  region.  Over  12,000  acres 
of  land  in  that  county  have  been  made 
available  for  rice  culture  this  season 
through  negotiations  successfully  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States  food 
administration  for  California  and  Lake 
and  Yolo  counties,  which  have  agreed 
to  permit  the  use  of  water  from  Clear 
Lake  for  the  irrigation  of  the  rice 
lands. 

The  land  will  be  planted  and  har- 
vested by  individuals,  and  according 
to  food  administration  officials  the 
coming  crop  will  amount  to  between 
400,000  and  500,000  sacks  of  rice.  To 
complete  the  irrigation  system  of  this 
big  territory  it  will  be  necessary  to 
reduce  the  waters  of  the  lake  three 
feet  below  the  former  level,  or  three 
feet  below  the  zero  point  on  the 
Rumsey  gauge.  Patriotic  co-operation 
of  the  people  and  interests  of  the 
Lake  county  were  the  consideration 
which  made  the  project  feasible. 

The  food  administration  will  exer- 
cise direct  control  over  the  entire 
operations,  including  supervision  of 
accounts  and  distribution  of  water, 
and  will  protect  the  interests  of  those 
involved.  After  the  harvest  the  net 
profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
water  will  be  distributed  equitably  be- 
tween the  distributing  company — the 
Yolo  Water  and  Power  Company — 
by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Lake 
county,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  which  were  concurred  in 
by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Lake 
county  and  the  trustees  of  the  town 
of  Lakeport. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  State 
that  a  project  of  such  magnitude  in- 
volving similar  difficulties  has  been 
carried  to  fruition  and  success  in  the 
case  was  attributed  to  the  recognition 
on  the  part  of  those  affected  that  the 
national  welfare  demanded  food  pro- 
duction from  every  available  acre 
which  could  be  placed  under  cultiva- 
tion. 


Going  Without  Wheat 

GOING  without  wheat  is  an  in- 
convenience—  nothing  worse — 
for  homes  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  is  no  hardship — no  danger. 
Physiologists  alT  agree  that  a  whole- 
some diet  need  not  include  wheat 
The  South  fought  the  Civil  War  three 
years  on  corn.  Early  New  England 
did  without  wheat  five  years  at  a 
time  with  no  ill  effects. 

Going  without  wheat  is  perhaps 
more  expense,  certainly  more  work. 
Not  a  hardship  but  a  burden.  Who 
shall  bear  the  burden? 

Shall  we  ask  the  women  of  France 
to  do  it?  Do  you  kMOw  what  it  means 
to  them? 

The  women  of  France  are  doing 
their  own  work,  doing  the  nation's 
work,  even  doing  the  work  of  teams 
in  the  field. 

The  men  are  gone — all  but  the 
younger  boys,  the  aged  and  the  in- 
valids. In  almost  every  home  is  a 
cripple  or  one  dying  of  tuberculosis — 
an  added  care. 

French  homes  have  not  baked  bread 
for  hundreds  of  yeais.  They  have  not 
even  ovens  nor  baking  tins  in  their 
kitchens.   They  rely  on  the  bakery. 

If  you  ask  them  to  bake  their  own 
bread — for  the  bakery  cannot  supply 
quick  breads — the  women  of  France 
must  add  another  hour  to  their  long 
day  of  toil. 

Will  you  ask  thcM  to  do  that?  Or 
shall  our  homes  carry  the  extra  bur- 
den of  doing  without  wheat? 


ii((f 


[^r^rii^TI  — See  what 
^         Bean  TrackPULL 


BeforcYoaBttg  alroctat 


Tractor  Does 

Note  the  practical  taming  feature  of  this 
remarkable  tractor.  Watch  It  pull  the 
tools  around  turns  Just  as  easily  as  on  the 
straight  away.  See  It  go  all  around  a  tree, 
with  the  tools  sunk  down  deep  doing  valu- 
able work,  plowing  or  cultlTating  right  up 
to  the  trunk.  Look  at  the  circular  dia- 
gram above.  Do  you  know  another  tractor 
that  will  do  that?  Many  tractors  will  turn 
themselves  around  all  right  but  the  tractor 
vou  need  whether  In  orchard,  vlnei/ard  or 
FIELD  WOUK  must  take  the  tools  around 
too  and  keep  them  at  work  all  the  way 
around.  This  requires  tuU  power  on  the 
turns.  A  pivot-tum  with  half  power  isn't 
sufficient ;  and  a  pivot-tum  with  one  wheel 
or  track  stationary  and  full  power  throton 
on  one  side  of  the  tractor  is  a  straining 
overlcad. 


Bean  TrackPULL 

Tractor  (pro^nt-Drite) 


Down  Between  the  Rows 
and   Around   the  Trees! 

That's  where  the  great  PATENTED  SIN- 
GLE-TRACK FRONT-DBIVE  principle  of 
the  Beiv  TrackPULL  Tractor  gets  its  Im- 
mense value.  It  permits  full  power  even 
when  turning  inside  a  10-foot  circle  (5- 
foot  radius).  No  pivoting,  and  no  over- 
load on  ani/  part.  No  other  tractor  can  be 
built  like  the  Bean,  because  basic  patents 
protect  it  from  imitation. 

Don't  buy  a  tractor  that  doesn't  turn 
with  full  power.  Your  work  calls  for  many 
turns  and  a  tractor  that  will  make  them 
right  will  save  you  time  and  money. 

Send  right  now  for  the  Bean  catalog  with 
full  details,  learn  the  price  of  this  remark- 
able tractor,  and  the  name  of  the  nearest 
agent  who  will  give  you  a  true  demonstra- 
tion of  the  TrackPULL  doing  the  kind  of 
work  you  have  waiting  for  it  on  your  place. 
Mail  us  this  coupon  now,  before  you  forget 


I- 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  Dept.  C-6. 
231  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


I 


I  131  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  ■ 
'      Cal.  I 


Please  send  Tractor  Book  with  full  In- 
I  formation  about  the  Bean  TrackPULL 
Tractor. 

•  Name   


Street 


I  City   

County    State  

I  No.  of  Acres  Kind  of  crops 

'  grown   


Vn 1 1  ur  II  il  y   UP  ^oiJ  ^0  ^ AKE  yourself  y  aui 

I  llUnU  nAn  BUILD  YOUR  FUTURE 5UCCE5S nUfl 


The  demand  of  THIS  AGE  Is  meohinleal  iklll.  PERFECT  YOURSELF  NOW  for 
that  BIG  PAY  which  demand  makes  poeslbls.  Learn  Traetloneering.  Automoblling,  Re- 
pairing, Ignition.  S«l(-Starters.  Acetylene  Welding.  Vulcanizing,  Machinist  Trade  In 
Western  America's  Oldest,  Largest  and  Most  Reliable  Meehanical  Trade  School.  Estab- 
lished 1905.  Over  5,000  graduates.  Write  today  (or  BIG  64-PAGE  CATALOG,  which  may 
moan  much  to  you.    NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL,  FIgueroa  at  8th,  Los  Angelet. 


Guaranteed  Vulcanizing 

S«nd  in  Tonr  Tire  or  Ask  for 
Price  List. 

R.  B.  Tire  Repair  Shop 

1049  South  Main  St 
lx>B  ADgreles,  Cal, 
Main  798  F2'371 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale 
or  trade,  you  should  easily  find  a 
buyer  by  running  an  advertisement  on 
the  Farmers'  Market  Page — only  3c 
per  word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be 
in  our  office  by  the  21st  of  the  month. 


Y 
M 
C 
A 


SCHOOLS 

Gimplete  day  and  evening 
courses  in  bookkeeping,  account- 
ancy, stenography,  typewriting, 
English,  mathematics,  radio,  pre- 
paratory, grade,  electrical,  min- 
ing, surveying,  mechanical,  auto- 
mobile, rtiachlne  shop,  vulcanizing, 
telegraphy. 

Also  ideal  grade  and  high 
school.  Large  faculty  of  special- 
ists, swimming,  gymnasium,  etc. 
Send  for  free  catalogs  and  name 
course  in  which  you  are  Interest- 
ed. Address  W.  H.  McCAULEY. 
registrar,  715  S.  Hope  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

SUMMER   TERM  OPENS 
JUNE  24. 

Mention  Orchard  and  Farm  when  writiM!. 


Did  You  Ever  Keep  a  Record  of  Your  Cows? 

If  so,  you  have  no  doubt  felt  the  need  of  a  convenient,  simple  and  handy 
record  sheet    Thousands  of  dairymen  throughout  the  United 
are  today  using  record  sheets.    We  have  a  record  sheet  that  will  fill 
your  every  want. 

If  you  have  never  kept  a  record  now  Is  the  time  to  begin.  You  can 
never  be  as  successful  a  dairyman  without  dairy  records  of  your  cows 
as  with  them.  Send  for  enough  to  run  a  year — one  a  month — and  you 
will  never  again  do  without  them. 

Daily  Milk  Record  Sheet  for  Ten  Cows,  Size  10  ins.  by  IT^ins. 

6  Sheets  for  $  .25,  Postpaid         M  Sheets  for  $1.25,  P«'«tPa.'d 
15  Sheets  for  S  .50,  Postpaid        100  Sheets  for  $2.00,  Postpaid 
25  Sheets  for  %  .75,  Postpaid 
Iif  you  have  ten  cows  or  less,  you  will  need  one  sheet  a  month;  for  20 
cows,  two  sheets  a  month;  for  30  cows,  three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 
Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the  morning  and  evening  milking  for  ten 
cows  for  31  days,  with  a  space  for  the  total  month's  produce  of  each 
cow. 

ORCHARD  and  FARM 

Examiner  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
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CHURNir 


TootoaimNQ 


A  Motor  for 
Every  Need 

Just  a  glance  at  these 
illustrations  will  show 
you  a  few  adaptations  of 

G-E  Motors 

to  various  farming  oper- 
ations. 

Whatever  the  service 
required,  G-E  motors 
will  give  efficient  and 
profitable  results. 

Wherever  the  ma- 
chinery is  situated,  the 
wires  will  reach  it — 
after  that  only  "throw 
on  the  switch"  and  the 
power  is  instantly  avail- 
able. 

Your  local  power  com- 
pany will  gladly  demon- 
strate the  advantages  of 
electricity  on  the  farm; 
or,  write  to  our  nearest 
sales  office  or  G-E  Mo- 
tor Agency  for  informa- 
tion. 


General  Electric  Company 

San  Francisco  Office 
Rialto  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles  Office : 
1715  San  Fernando  St. 
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Advertise  on  the  Farmers'  Market 
Space.  Big  results.  Only  3  cents  per  word 

Do  Ton  Raise  Ponltry  for  Profit  or  Pleasure? 

Get  thij  Automulc  Fountain  and  IN- 
CREASE Tour  EGO  PRODUCTION  wltll 
dun,  Fn«b  Wit«r  for  Your  Fowlt. 

Oet  Double  Serrlce  from  Your  Stand 
Pipe.  Thli  blKb-srade  GalTanlzed  Iron 
Trough.  IS  Inches  Ions,  wltti  the  beet 
Automatic  ValTe  on  the  Coast. 

$1.00,  F.  O.  B.  Inclenood. 

JOHN  IMSCHWEILEB, 
ManufactDrer, 
Inclewood,  OsUf. 


Advertise  on  the  Farmers'  Market 
Space.  Big  results.  Only  3  cents  per  word 


7?yC0ULS0NS  EGG  FOOD 

V     ^fOR  GREATER  EGO  PRODUCTION 
^  jT  FULL  P4RTICU1.ARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
^^SMw'CHICKENS  FROM 
^BOH&SHELL  TO  MARKET". : 


Advertise  on  the  Farmers'  Market 
Space.  Big  results.  Only  3  cents  per  word 


1  The       Too  Dkb't  Get 

How  can  ^ou  expect  a  hen 
f     to  lajr  1  50  eggs  a  jear  or 
«v«B  50  ecfi  if  ker  vitality 
'  i>  Hpp«d  hf  Uce  and  mite* 
— al  ifae  can  do  »  itch  and 
.  frat  and  coct  jou  roooey. 

DEVILS  DUST 

A  Sore  IGDer  of  Vcnnia— 

■afe  and  ecooeocaJ  to  mm 

s.uE»7ww«  GLOBE  MILLS  uaikHCJ. 

Lose  Fifteen  Cents  a  Hen 

Plaint  of  Our  Poulirymen  to  Hoover 


White  and  B  r  o  w  o 
Leartaom  Chicks,  cnsr- 
•nt«ed  •  t  r  o  n  c  and 

Timorous,  and  bred  for 
larce  en  production. 
ThoroDKhbred  stock. 
Price  tl«  per  100:  re- 
duction  by   the  1000. 
Kked.    (l.&O   per  8et- 
'  tioK.    Stock    lor  sale. 
1  use  and  sell  Pio- 
neer   IncubatoQi  and 
Brooders.     There  are 
no  -  better  machines 
made.     Prices  reason- 
able.   Write  tor  par- 
ticulars. 
JAMES  D.  YATB8, 
FODltrr  iudge,  Uodesto,  Cal. 


THE  other  day  a  man  in  Indian- 
apolis wrote  to  the  editor  of 
Orchard  and  Farm  and  asked 
for  advice.  He  wanted  to  come  to 
California  and  go  into  the  poultry 
business  as  a  producer.  He  asked  for 
a  frank  statement  from  the  editor  as 
to  whether  such  a  course  would  be 
advisable.  The  editor's  reply  was  cer- 
tainly frank  enough.  He  told  the 
Indiana  man  that  to  come  here  and 
engage  in  the  poultry  game  at  present 
would  be  anything  but  advisable,  as 
most  commercial  poultrymen  were 
losing  money. 

This  is  an  absolute  fact  and  one 
that  must  be  seriously  considered  by 
the  Food  Administration  which  could 
and  should  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
California  poultrymen. 

Recently  F.  D.  Cornell  of  Los  An- 
geles made  a  report  to  the  Poultry 
Producers  of  Southern  California, 
Inc.,  setting  forth  the  results  of  his 
investigations  into  the  business  of  the 
poultrymen  of  the  southland.  The 
kernel  of  Mr.  Cornell's  report  lies  in 
his  statement  that  the  poultry  ranch- 
ers in  the  southern  part  of  this  State 
for  the  years  191S,  1916  and  1917  were 
confronted  with  an  average  annual 
"loss  of  IS  cents  per  hen  for  the  three 
years."  This  state  of  affairs  is  char- 
acterized by  the  report  as  "a  most 
deplorable  condition,"  which  it  cer- 
tainly is. 

In  commenting  upon  the  Cornell 
report  S.  S.  Knight,  chairman  of  the 
poultry  committee  of  the  Petaluma 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  urges  that 
the  Southern  California  poultrymen 
join  with  those  of  Petaluma  in  an 
eflfort  to  get  their  case  before  the 
United  State  Food  Administration  in 
the  hope  of  receiving  reasonable  and 
intelligent  consideration  of  the  dif- 


ficulties under  which  the  industry  it 
attempting  to  operate. 

Mr.  Knight  says:  "California** 
poultrymen  are  responding  most  nobly 
to  Mr.  Hoover's  appeal  as  voiced  by 
him  at  the  Chicago  convention  lait 
fall  and  they  are  entitled  to  and  mtut 
receive,  upon  proper  presentation  qI 
their  case  before  him,  the  considers', 
tion  which  they  so  justly  deserve. 

"The  prejudice  of  those  in  author^ 
ity  in   the   Food  Administration  at 
VVashington,  against  the  commercial 
poultryman  and  in  favor  of  the  poultry 
tarmer    must    disappear    when  tl 
facts    are    presented    showing  tli' 
economic  reason  not  only  why  U  - 
commercial  poultryman  prospered 
the  pre-war  pe'riod  but  that  he  abo 
all  others  is  the  one  to  whom  u 
government  must  look  for  the  quick- 
est and  greatest  augmentation  to  onr 
poultry  and  egg  supply  during  tli- 
period  of  this  war. 

"It  is  probable  that  of  the  toi 
poultry  and  eggs  supply  of  our 
country,  the  commercial  poultrj 
produces  slightly  over  10  per  ce 
Si.xty  per  cent  of  this  productia 
probably  comes  from  the  State 
California.  Of  this  amount,  the  co 
ty  of  Sonoma  probably  produces  at 
one-half. 

Mr.  Cornell's  reports  cover  a  pr 
ducing  condition  similar  to  our 
and  establishes  beyond  a  doubt  tf 
fact  that  unless  our  local  indus 
which  has  been  and  is  the  pride 
Petaluma  and  the  cause  of  her  pr 
perity,  is  not  to  suffer  irreparable  lot 
it  must  demand  and  obtain  the  cc 
sideration  which  is  its  due  from 
youngest  but  perhaps  the  most  powc 
ful  branch  of  our  government — til 
Food  Administration  at  Washington.' 


Advertise  on  the  Farmers'  Market 
Space.  Big  results.  Only  3  cents  per  word 


How  Henry  Ford  Is 

HENRY  FORD,  impressed  by  the 
imperative  necessity  of  speed- 
ing up  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  the  farmers  of  the  country,  and 
realizing  that  increase  ♦o  be  appre- 
ciable must  come  from  the  average 
farms,  has  developed  into  the  tractor 
a  two-plow  machine  which  is  within 
the  economic  reach  of  the  average 
farmer.  Furthermore,  he  has  brought 
to  its  production  his  genius  for  fac- 
tory organization  and  standardiza- 
tion, until  today,  just  at  the  biginning 
of  his  career  as  a  tractor  builder,  his 
daily  output  of  completed  tractors  is 
greater  than  the  monthly  output  of 
many  a  concern  which  already  has 
won  name  and  fame  in  the  tractor 
industry. 

In  addition,  the  daily  output  is  to 
be  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  aver- 
age farmer  everywhere  speedily  will 
be  able  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks 
of  the  power  farmers. 

As  far  as  this  country  is  concerned 
the  first  big  application  of  the  Ford 
idea  of  tractor  utilization  comes  in 
Michigan.  In  pursuance  of  his  de- 
sire to  be  of  signal  service  in  increas- 
ing the  agricultural  production  of  his 
home  State,  Mr.  Ford  went  to  the 
War  Preparedness  Board  of  Michi- 
gan, of  which  Governor  Sleeper  is 
ex-officio  chairman,  and  of  which 
Major  Van  der  Cook  is  acting  head, 
and  proposed  that  the  State  buy  1000 
tractors  for  deliverv  during  April  for 
immediate  distribution  among  the 
farmers  of  the  State  so  that  they 
might  be  employed  for  spring  tillage. 
Mr.  Ford  agreed  to  produce  and  ship 
the  tractors  and  to  look  to  the  War 
Preparedness  Board  for  payment. 

The  idea  appealed  to  Governor 
Sleeper  and  Major  Van  der  Cook,  and, 


Helping  Uncle  Sam 

relying  upon  the  patriotic  co-opera- 
tion of  the  farmers  of  the  State, 

roposition   was   accepted  and 
Ford  was  told  to  go  ahead  with 
production. 

Through  the  War  Preparedne 
Board  announcement  was  made 
the  farmers  of  the  State  of  what  ha 
been  done  and  what  was  conte 
plated.  Immediately  the  applicatiofl 
for  tractors  began  pouring  in  fro 
the  farmers  and  within  a  few  days  t 
receipt  of  more  than  500  such  applk 
tions  had  justified  the  confidence 
the  Governor  in  the  success  of 
plan. 

At  once    the    War  Prepareti 
Board  began  working  out  the  detl 
of  the  distribution.    First  it  was 
cided  to  work  through  county 
cultural  agents  wherever  there 
such   an   official,  otherwise  thro 
the  chairman  of  the  county  war 
paredness  board. 

The  orders  to  Ohio  and  Iowa, 
are  being  rapidly  filled. 

Imperial  Steers  Go  East 

FORTY    carloads,    or    an  ent^ 
trainload  of  Imperial  valley 
steers  started  for  Kansas  C 
from  the  Imperial  Valley  on  May  _ 
to  give  their  owners  the  benefit  . 
the  difference  between  the  price  r' 
in  the  big  middle  western  market 
in  Los  Angeles. 

C.  H.  and  O.  B.  Fuller  and 
McBride  are  the  shippers  of  th«  *" 
cattle  and  according  to  I.  T.  Spt, 
commercial  agent  of  the  Southern  ; 
cific  company,  this  is  only  the  fir"* 
several  trainloads  of  fat  livestoi 
go  to  the  Kansas  City  yards  for 
keting. 
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A  Tractor  Courtship 


Layne  &  Bowler 

Turbine  Centrifugal  Irrigation 

PUMPS 

have  capacities  rangrng  from  180 
to  4500  gallons  per  minute.  Econom- 
ical, priced  to  meet  your  pocket- 
book.  Our  catalogue  No.  75  gives 
full  information. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 


Save  25%  to  33^3% 


Will  be  shipped  complete— eut-te-fit 
and  ready  to  erect —  $375 

This  price  Includes  Lumber,  Inside  Fln- 
Isli.  Sasii  and  Doors,  Screens,  Rooting, 
Paint,  Hardware,  Plumbing,  Electric  Fix- 
tures and  Wiring,  Bullt-In  Bed,  Shades, 
Cement  and  Plaster.  No  waste,  no  extras 
to  buy  because  all  the  material  you  need 
Is  Included  In  the  price. 

Send  for  Plan  Bock 

— containing  floor  plans 
and  pricca  of  comfort- 
able homes  from  $325 
up.  It  ahows  you  bow 
to  aaie  2S%  to  33  1-3% 
on  building  coats.  Sent 
free  on  teciuest.  Write 
today,  or  call  and  aee 
us. 


H.0  need  to  pay 
high  prices  on 
building  mate- 
rial. Buy  direct 
from  headquar- 
ters. 


All  materials  apecified  are  of  the  rerj  best 
grades  obtainable  In  their  respective  kinds.  Each 
piece  la  inspected  before  It  Is  sent  to  the  cut- 
ting room,  and  experienced  men  handle  the 
cutting  and  the  loading,  ao  it  Is  really  Inspected 
three  Umes  before  shipping. 

California  Ready-Cut  Bnogalow  Co. 

1908  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Anseles. 


FARM  MACHINERY  WANTED 

'  SCOTTY  PAYS  CASH  % 

fer  any  kind  of  farm  machinery  you  don't  need 
and  want  to  tell.  No  matter  what  It  It,  write  ua. 
giving  ua  a  good  deicrlptlon  of  what  you  have. 
We  want  hay  balen,  cultivators,  plows,  harrows, 
drills,  harvesting  machinery,  threshing  machines, 
fead  autters  and  arinders,  fanning  mills,  wind- 
mills, gasollBe  engines,  traetors,  blacksmith  tools, 
beltlai.  In  fact,  anything  and  everything  you 
have  to  tall. 

SCOTTY'S  PLACE 
135  S.  Lot  Angeles  St..  Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 
Wa  carry  tha  largest  ttock  of  new  and  uted 
farm  machinary  of  any  firm  la  tha  State.  Visit 
us  or  write  ut  aad  save  monsy. 


[Only  3  Cents  a  Word 


f 

^^^HMb  mattar  wb»t  yna  have  for  aal*  or  trad* 
^^^■vw  •bouM  •aally  find  a  buyer  bjr  mnBlnc  aa 
^^^■•dTsrUasmant  on  tha  Farmara'  Markat  Paca 
^^^V'^mly  le  par-srord  par  laane.  All  ada  muat 
^^^■ka  la  onr  offlea  by  tha  ISrd  of  the  month. 
^^^■^Mraaa  Orobard  and  rartn,  Bxamlnar  Build- 


By  Vernon 

FARMER  GOODNEIGIIBOR 
paid  Bill  Rickey  the  wages  due 
him,  and  added  for  good  meas- 
ure the  following  uncomplimentary 
remarks: 

"I  can't  employ  you  any  longer, 
Bill.  I  have  no  use  for  a  man  with 
a  cigarette  stuck  in  the  northwest  sec- 
tion of  his  mouth.  You  are  always 
looking  for  a  job  of  cutting  ice  in  the 
summer  time  and  making  hay  in  the 
winter." 

"That  being  the  case,  I'll  quit  smok- 
ing," Bill  snapped.  "I'll  go  over  to 
Zoe  Tucker's  1000-acre  farm — and  win 
a  home." 

"That's  the  talk,  Bill.  Zoe  is  the 
best  cook  in  Snowshoe  County.  I 
heard  last  night  she  needed  a  me- 
chanic." 

When  Bill  Rickey  arrived  at  the 
Tucker  farm,  a  pink  sunbonnet  bob- 
bing around  a  farm  tractor  caught  his 
eye.  Zoe  Tucker  was  unable  to  secure 
a  mechanic  to  operate  the  machine, 
so  she  was  trying  to  tinker  it  herself. 

He  walked  over  the  plowed  ground 
to  where  Zoe  was  working. 

."Good-morning,"'  said  he.  "What 
appears  to  he  the  main  difficulty?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  confessed.  "It 
was  in  perfect  order  when  it  arrived. 
Several  of  my  hired  men  have  tried 
to  operate  it.  Something  went  wrong. 
They  tried  to  fix  it — " 

"That's  the  trouble,"  Bill  inter- 
rupted, "it  is  fixed.  What  it  needs 
now  is  repairing.  I'm  a  mechanic, 
You  go  and  prepare  dinner.  'I'm  hun- 
gry enough  to  eat  the  word  'welcome' 
off  a  doormat.  And  I  will  tinker  this 
critter." 

"But  you  don't  ask  what  wages  I 
pay,"  she  said. 

"I  don't  care!"  he  replied. 

He  examined  the  tractor's  engine 
with  a  trained  eye,  and  turned  the 
engine  over.  It  snorted  and  ran  like 
a  sick  rooster. 

"That's  just  the  way  it  acts,"  Zoe 
explained. 

"Please  hurry  up  those  eats,"  Bill 
begged,  "before  I  starve  to  death  on 
your  farm!"  * 

"You  certainly  have  a  queer  way  of 
speaking,"  Zoe  said,  half  angrily,  as 
she  started  in  the  direction  of  the 
house. 

"Has  the  new  mechanic  arrived? 
Mrs.  Tucker  inquired  a  few  moments 
later. 

"He  has,"  Zoe  answered. 
"What's  his  name?" 
"I  don't  know." 

"What  wages  does  he  expect?" 

"He  doesn't  care!" 

"Where  did  he  come  from?'  was 
the  next  question. 

"He  didn't  say,"  Zoe  confessed. 

""There  is  something  radically  wrong 
here,  Zoe.  Probably  he  escaped  from 
a  lunatic  asylum." 

"Probably  he  did,  mother,  said  Zoe 
as  she  lighted  the  blue-flame  oil 
stove.  „ 

"I'll  keep  my  eye  on  him,  anyway, 
Mrs.  Tucker  warned. 

Zoe  made  no  comment. 

Bill  soon  located  the  trouble.  The 
magneto  was  sick.  He  secured  a  screw 
driver  and  went  to  work  on  the  mag- 
neto. The  set-screw  he  adjusted  so 
that  the  platinum  points  were  just  far 
enough  apart.  Then  he  tightened  the 
lock-nut  and  tried  to  get  a  spark.  He 
got  it. 

"Now,  old-timer,  show  how  nice  you 
can  perform,"  he  said  to  the  tractor 
as  he  mounted  the  seat.  The  engine 
purred  like  a  contented  kitten.  He 
seized  the  steering  wheel  and  shifted 
the  gears  from  neutral  to  low.  The 
drive-wheels  bit  into  the  wheat  stubble 
and  moved  ahead.  Sixteen  furrows 
turned  over  on  their  backs  and  smiled 
at  the  sun.  , 

The  dinner  bell  rang.  Bill  didn  t 
hear  it.  He  had  forgotten  all  about 
eating.  He  stopped  the  engine.  The 
third  section  of  the  train  of  gang- 
plows  didn't  turn  the  furrow  to  suit 
him.  He  shortened  up  one  of  the 
guide  rods.  This  finished,  the  ground 
was  turned  over  smoothly. 


Records 

Zoe  rang  the  bell  again. 

"Gee!"  Bill  muttered,  "I  forgot 
about  that  dinner.  The  best  cook  in 
Snowshoe  County!  Huh!  I  hope  she 
is.  I  wonder  if  she  ever  contemplated 
matrimony?" 

He  walked  to  the  house.  Stopping 
at  the  woodpile  near  the  barn,  he 
gathered  an  artfiful  of  firewood.  Mrs. 
Tucker  was  surprised  to  see  Bill  enter 
the  kitchen  and  place  the  wood  in  the 
box  behind  the  cook  stove.  He  then 
secured  a  basin  and  proceeded  to 
wash  of?  the  real  estate. 

"Dinner  is  ready,  Mr. — Mr. — why, 
you  never  told  me  your  name!"  she 
stammered. 

."It's  William  Rickey,  from  now  on, 
^'fiss  Tucker,"  he  said. 

Bill  made  the  dirt  fly  all  afternoon. 
About  7  o'clock  he  stopped  work  and 
went  to  the  house.  He  wasn't  think- 
ing about  farm  tractors  just  at  that 
moment.  He  extracted  from  his  suit- 
case a  silk  shirt,  blue  serge  trousers, 
tan  oxfords  and — last  but  not  least — 
a  silk  necktie.  With  his  safety  razor 
he  mowed  the  alfalfa  of?  his  smiling 
face.  This  accomplished,  he  donned 
his  new  clothes  and  proceeded  to  doll 
up.    He  was  whistling  merrily. 

"That  new  man  certainly  has  a  good 
disposition,"  Mrs.  Tucker  confided  to 
Zoe. 

Supper  was  served. 

After  supper  Bill  took  a  stroll.  He 
wanted  to  be  alone,  and  think.  XVhen 
he  returned  Mrs.  Tucker  had  retired. 
Zoe  was  sitting  on  a  bench  under  an 
apple  tree  watching  the  moon. 
Strange  to  relate.  Bill's  number  seven 
oxfords  started  in  that  direction — of 
course  Bill  went  with  them.  His 
heart  thumped  in  an  unaccountable 
manner.  She  certainly  was  the  pret- 
tiest girl  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life! 

Zoe  smiled  at  him.  Bill  sat  down 
on  the  bench.  Dan  Cupid  tried  to  sit 
between  them,  but  finding  there  was 
no  room  he  gave  it  up. 

*    *  * 

Oh,  well,  ypu  can  guess  the  rest  of 
the  story!  Bill  did  not  win  a  home 
and  a  wife  in  one  day — ^nor  in  two  or 
twenty.  But  he  manfully  lived  up  to 
his  new  resolves,  worked  hard,  and  in 
time  won  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  Zoe  and  Mrs.  Tucker.  The  rest  was 
easy. — Farm  Journal. 

Tehachapi  Raising  Good  Pears 

TEHACHAPI,  in  Kern  county, 
Cal.,  is  coming  into  its  own  as  a 
high-class  pear  producing  dis- 
trict. During  the  past  seven  or  eight 
years,  much  development  along  this 
line  has  quietly  taken  place,  and  the 
growers,  who  had  faith  in  the  moun- 
tain country,  feel  much  elated  over 
the  success  of  their  initial  shipments. 

These  first  shipments  consisted  of 
twelve  carloads  to  eastern  pointg  and 
three  to  local  centers — Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  The  first  car  to 
the  east  brought  $3.50  per  box,  the 
second  $3.65.  B.  M.  Dennison  of 
Tehachapi  is  very  proud  of  this  sec- 
ond car,  as  it  was  deemed  of  sufficient- 
ly high  quality  to  warrant  re-shipment 
to  South  America. 

Tehachapi  is  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Kern  county  in  a 
valley  of  like  name.  The  valley  con- 
tains from  10,000  to  15,000  acres  of 
good,  level  pear  land,  of  which  5000 
acres  are  planted  to  pears  and  apples. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  grow  cur- 
rants between  the  pear  rows  when 
the  trees  are  young,  and  from  this 
bush  fruit  sufficient  profit  is  often 
derived  to  carry  the  expense  of  de- 
veloping the  pear  orchard. 

The  valley  of  Tehachapi  lies  at  an 
altitude  of  3900  feet,  is  well  watered, 
and  the  climate  is  ideal  for  apples 
and  pears.  Irrigation  is  had  from 
wells  by  means  of  gasoline  engine  and 
pump.  The  soil  is  very  deep,  drains 
well  and  is  fertile. 

The  Tehachapi  rountry  is  now  in 
the  making,  and  is  famous  for  its 
Bartlett  pears  and  red  apples. 


American  Beauty 
Dust  Sprayers 


They  have  saved  thousands 
for  others,  let  them  save 
for  you. 

KUI  Mildew,  Codling  Moth, 
Red  Spider,  Etc. 


At  your  dealers,  or  send  to  us. 


Standard  size.  .$16.00 
Junior  size.  .  .  .$13.50 
One  week  free  trial ;  money 
back  if  not  satisfactory. 


Send  for  our  book  on  pest  control. 


The  California 
Sprayer  Co. 

6001,  6029  Pasadena  Ave., 

Los  Angeles 
Reedley,  California 


SYMON  BROS. 

Wreckers  for  the  Best 
LARGEST  STOCK  ON  COAST. 


LUMBER. 


PLUMBING 


Get  TOur  BuUdlne  Mat€rial  where  you  can  find 
anything  you  need  at  the  lowest  prices.  Our  stock 
Is  complete.  You  see  what  you  buy  and  get  what 
you  select.  Carloads  of  latest  desiiins  fn  modern 
phimblnc  purchased  before  present  high  prices, 
which  enables  us  to  m\\  "A"  grade  stock  at  less 
than  the  present  average  cost  of  Inferior  (Trades. 
New  ranch  arcessorlea.  Wire  Kencinfpt,  Barlwd 
Wire.  Nails  $4  80  base.  Shingles.  Shakes,  etc., 
etc.  Mixed  Paint,  $1.90  a  gal.  Best  Linoleum, 
65c  a  yard.  Poors,  Soah,  lAimber,  all  dimen- 
sions; also  quantities  of  second -hand*  material. 
We  occupy  a  block.  Call  on  us  and  Ret  esti- 
mate. Our  prices  are  based  on  legitimate  stock 
as  represented  and  backed  by  a  reliable  guaran- 
tee. We  invite  comparison  of  quantities  and 
prrades.  Facilities  for  prompt  and  co\irteoua  treat- 
ment, all  of  which  results  In  our  mutual  benefit 
for  large  savings  and  general  satisfaction.  Yards, 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco. 

SYMON  BROS. 

WRECKERS. 
1501  TO  1527  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F.  , 


Reliance 


Irrigation  Meters 

Are  measuring  water  for  over  2000 
water  users.  Why  not  use  up-to- 
date  methods  In  distributing  water? 
Now  is  the  most  Important  time  to 
produce  maximum  crops  on  the 
minimum  amount  of  water.  Elimi- 
nate waste. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet,  "The 
Water  Watch." 

HydrometricCompany 

955  N.  Main  St., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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MAKING  THE 
FARM  PAY 

MONEY-SAVING :AND  MONEY-MAKING  METHODS 

Throughout  the  text  of  this  gieat  book  the  reader  is  given  the  results  of 
scientific  research,  coupled  with  successful  experience,  by  use  of  only  such 
expressions  as  can  be  readily  understood  by  those  who  have  not  had  a  scien- 
tific training.  Thus,  any  farmer  with  ambition  to  make  the  most  of  his  labor 
and  realize  the  greatest  returns  for  his  investment  will  find  in  this  volume  a 
priceless  guide  for  every- day  reference. 

Edited  by 

WILLIS  MACGERALD 

By  an  bmlnent  Array  of  Speclalista. 

This  work  has  been  divided  into  departments,  each  covering  subjects  of 
vital  importance,  and  each  prepared  by  a  specialist  in  his  line,  who  has  de- 
voted his  life  of  thought,  study,  experiment  and  practical  experience  to  his 
special  subject.  The  list  of  authors  whose  names  are  familiar  to  wideawake 
farmers  will  be  found  on  accompanying  cut  of  book  in  connection  with  the 
subjects  covered  by  each. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  a  single  prac- 
tical idea,  taken  from  any  of  these  departments  and  put  into  practice,  is 
worth  many  times  the  small  expense  incurred  adopting  the  more  approved 
methods. 

ENDORSED  BY  THE  LEADING  AGRICULTURAL  . 
JOURNALS  OF  THE  U.  S. 

This  attractive  volume  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  on  a  subject,  embrac- 
ing the  entire  sphere  of  farming.  It  offers  a  collection  of  money-saving  meth- 
ods in  agriculture,  treated  by  specialists  who  have  devoted  a  life  of  thought 
study  experiment  and  practical  experience  to  the  special  subjects  they  deal 
with  It  is  written  in  a  style  that  any  farmer  can  understand  and  the  volume 
will  form  a  priceless  guide  for  every  day  reference. 

PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE 

tl?-i^t  havr  KWen  them  fame  and  fortune.    No  longer  need  you  lose  by 
tnat  P'^^^.t''^f"    In  Lverv  section  rf  the  West  at  least  one  or  a  dozen 
Ten''   av  ''bl^n'.nc^oS  frlve'Vy  line   and  by  studying  their  ex-  A 
perlcnces  and  failures  you  may  avoid  the  losse... 


DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE 


This  volume  consists  of  over  TOO  pages.  handsOToely  bound 
in  cloth,  size  8 '4   Inches  long,  6  >4  Inches  w  de.  richly  p 
UU.8  ratid  on  good  book  paper;  200  fine  drawings  and      O        c  . 
half  tones  with  feeding  chart  >      v^-'^Vl*  <^.-i 

sent  supply  lasts  the  boo'k  wl"  b«  mailed  post-    ^       ^     <i^sOv    C»V  • 


InrludTng  three  years'  subscription  (new  or 
nil    to   Orchard   and   Form,   the  great 


Ictuwan     to     t^rcimrti     mux     lu.i...  i..*- 

\v.  «t.  rn  Farm  Journal,  for  SI. 50.  If  after  re 
leivlnc  Practical  Farming  you  find  It  Is 
not  Ju3t  as  advertised,  and  you  are  not 
thoroughly  convinced  it  l.s  a  wonderful 
bargain,   return  It  at  our  expense 
and    we    will    cheerfully  refund 
ycnir  money. 


My  System  in  Beekeeping 

What  Experimeni  and  Experience  Have  Taught  Me. 
By  C.  D.  Stuart. 

In  this  new  series  of  articles  Mr.  Stuart,  who  is  a  well-knoum  agriculturiit 
of  Los  OatoB,  Cal,  will  tell  of  his  experience  as  a  beekeeper  and  vHll  also  give 
the  readers  of  Orchard  and  Farm,  soTne  valtiahle  hints  of  the  care  of  bees  and 
cost  of  keeping  them. 


EVERY  business  venture  is  sub- 
ject to  divers  expenditures  that 
are  neither  flesh,  fowl  nor  good 
red  herring.  Translated  to  bee  lan- 
guage, such  expenditures,  although  of 
blood  kin,  are  not  bees  nor  hives  nor 
other  bee  equipment.  But  since  they 
are  necessary  for  continuing  the  enter- 
prise, these  odds  and  ends  are  rounded 
up  under  one  heading  known  as  gen- 
eral expense,  or  operating  costs. 

After  equipment  is  provided,  then 
the  expense  of  making  that  equipment 
earn  a  profit  is  operating  cost. 
Freight,  drayage,  postage,  rent,  gas, 
water,  salaries  (where  the  service  per- 
formed cannot  be  classed  as  labor 
that  goes  directly  into  bee  equip- 
ment), and  upkeep  of  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, are  operating  costs.  In  en- 
terprises of  vast  scope,  they  are 
classified  under  various  conventional 
headings;  but  in  the  early  stages  of 
establishing  a  small  apiary,  one  gen- 
eral account  is  sufficient. 

The  operating  cost  of  an  apiary  will 
vary  with  the  wisdom  or  cupidity  of 
the  apiarist,  and  is  much  more  trouble- 
some to  estimate  than  the  cost  of 
bee  equipment,  which  is  more  or  less 
standardized.  But  even  the  very 
young  appreciate  the  necessity  of  a 
firm  hand  in  dealing  with  operating 
costs  if  there  is  to  be  a  credit  to 
profit  and  loss  when  the  honey  is 
harvested. 

How  to  Reduce  Operating  Cost 

The  best  way  to  keep  operating 
cost  down  is,  first,  to  know  just  what 
it  is.  The  man  who  charges  freight 
and  drayage  on  hives  to  bee  equip- 
ment in  place  of  expense,  will  never 
know  what  is  the  operating  cost  of 
gettiur  bee  equipment  into  his  apiary. 
On  tnc  other  hand,  the  apiarist  who 
separates  operating  cost  from  the 
cost  of  apiary  equipment  is  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  to  lessen  ex- 
penses. He  will  choose  his  apiary 
site  with  more  care;  it  will  be  more 
accessible  to  the  railroad,  in  order  to 
cut  drayage  bills;  and,  as  his  busi- 
ness increases,  he  will  figure  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  a 
Ford  and  do  the  draying  himself.  And 
if  he  knows  what  drayage  and  freight 
charges  amount  to  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  he  will  ask  himself  if  the 
upkeep  of  a  machine  would  be  more 
or  less  than  the  money  formerly  paid 
out  for  hauling. 

Fly  Traps  Are  Assets 

Then  there  are  the  items  of  in- 
terest on  money  invested  in  the  ma- 
chine, the  value  of  the  time  required 
to  man  it,  depreciation  for  wear  and 
tear,  and  fuel — all  operating  costs. 
The  cost  of  the  machine  itself  would 
be  a  part  of  apiary  equipment  cost. 
In  just  the  same  way  the  meat  and 
fish  used  as  bait  for  exterminating 
yellow-jackets  that  annoy  our  bees, 
is  an  operating  cost,  while  the  fly- 
traps in  which  the  bait  is  used,  al- 
though rusty  and  bent,  are  still  on 
hand  for  next  season's  yellow-jackets, 
and  are  therefore  a  part  of  equipment 
cost.  In  accounting  language,  the 
traps  are  assets,  while  the  bait  illus- 
trates the  intangible  nature  of  ex- 
penditures for  operating  costs  in  gen- 
eral. 

The  operating  cost  of  establishing 
our  own  apiary  is  divided  in  two 
parts:  a  general  expense  account,  in- 
cluding rent  of  apiary  site,  freight, 
drayage,  repairs  on  tools,  advertis- 
ing, a  ledger  card  system  for  keeping 
our  records  including  tab  on  the 
colonies,  feed  for  bees,  and  bait  for 
traps,  which  totaled  for  the  year 
$33.45;  the  other  operating  cost  is  for 
traveling  expenses. 


There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion 
among  apiarists  as  to  the  value  of 
visiting  other  bee  yards,  or  the  pro- 
priety of  considering  the  expense  in- 
curred, as  an  operating  cost.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  an  experienced  bee- 
keeper to  say  that  he  always  comes 
back  from  such  trips  possessed  of  a 
desire  to  kick  himself  for  having 
spent  money  to  learn  methods  not 
half  so  good  as  his  own;  but  to  one 
just  starting  in  the  business  and  who 
has  not  yet  acquired  methods  either 
good  or  bad,  the  visiting  of  many 
apiaries  affords  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity for  the  comparative  study  of 
methods  that  eventually  will  assist  in 
the  choice  of  his  own. 

Visits  to  Other  Bee  Yards 

Present  day  traveling  is  neither  dif- 
ficult nor  expensive.  Lcs-s  than  $100 
spent  on  railroads  and  jitneys  brought 
28  apiaries.  Situated  in  14  towns  and 
eight  counties,  to  our  very  doors.  The 
cost  was  materially  reduced  by  adopt- 
ing the  tramp  plan  of  swapping  labor 
for  hospitality  en  route,  thus  gaining 
practical  experience  of  considerable 
value  in  such  brandies  of  apiculture 
as  queen-rearing,  re-queening,  trans- 
ferring colonies,  feeding,  .wax-render- 
ing, preparing  supers  for  the  honey 
flow,  extracting  and  even  the  repair- 
ing of  equipment. 

Among  the  28  apiaries  visited,  seven 
\were  queen-breeding  plants,  eight 
were  run  for  extracted  honey,  one  for 
comb  honey — the  others  for  both  ex- 
tracted and  comb  honey.  The  28 
apiaries  contained  an  aggregate  of 
6895  colonies — the  largest,  2000,  and 
the  smallest,  one  swarm  that  we 
helped  a  neighbor  hive  from  the  top 
of  a  prune  tree. 

The  majority  of  the  colonies  were 
hived  in  standard,  factory-made  hives, 
both  eigh^  and  ten-frame,  and  even 
the  home-made  hives  were  provided 
with  standard  movable  frames. 

About  Bee  Diseases 

Being  conversant  with  the  ravages 
of  hog  cholera  and  the  more  virulent 
of  chicken  diseases,  also  the  ailments 
of  horses  and  cows,  I  naturally  feared 
bee  diseases,  and  made  it  a  point  to 
interview  each  apiarist  on  that 
menace.  None  of  the  commercial 
apiarists  I  visited  claimed  to  be  en- 
tirely free  from  bee  diseases — with  a 
single  exception  to  prove  the  rule — 
and  the  cause  and  prevention  of  such 
diseases  were  topics  of  keen  interest 
among  them. 

To  a  man  who  has  been  trained  for 
no  vocation,  and  who  must  acquire 
specialized  knowledge  quickly,  a  short 
time  spent  in  tapping  the  fountain 
head  of  such  knowledge  is  invaluable. 
And  the  cost  of  gaining  that  knowl- 
edge is  an  operating  cost,  because  it 
will  help  him  to  operate  his  own 
apiary  more  intelligently  and  mort 
profitably. 

Our  operating  cost  for  traveling 
amounted  to  $82.86,  and  the  distance 
covered  was  1594  miles.  The  total 
cash  dug  up  for  operating  expense  in 
establishing  our  own  apiary  was 
$116.31.  In  addition,  there  was  labor 
capital  for  177;^  hours  of  our  own 
time  at  30  cents  an  hour,  wh) 
were  unable  otherwise  to  cl.i 
•  amounting  to  $53.25,  which,  added  to 
the  foregoing  cash  items,  amounts  to 
$169.56.  „  - 

But  even  that  total  is  not  all  of 
operating  cost.  The  $457.45  represent- 
ing equipment  cost  of  our  apiary 
subject  to  an  annual  depreciation 
cover  wear  and  tear  for  the  purpose 
replacing  such  equipment  when  it 
worn  out. 

(Cantlnaed  on  Ncit  Pav«> 
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A  Dust-Proof  Tractor 

THE  conditions  under  which  the 
tractor  has  to  work  are  different 
from  those  of  the  other  auto- 
motive machines,  as  the  tractor  when 
working  is  under  a  constant  load  that 
is  very  near  its  maximum  power  out 
put,  and  probably  the  majority  of 
days  that  it  is  in  the  field,  the  soil  is 
dry  and  the  atmosphere  is  saturated 
witH  dust.  This  fine  dust  is  very  in 
jurious  to  machinery,  and  some  provi- 
sions must  be  made  in  the  design  to 
protect  both  the  engme  and  the  other 
working  parts  from  the  effects  of  it. 

To  prevent  the  dust  entering  the 
«ngine  through  the  carburetor,  the  air 
is  strained  or  washed  to  remove  any 
free  particles  that  may  be  in  it.  This 
is  also  true  of  the  b/eather  pipes 
which  lead  to  the  engine  crankcase, 
as  it  is  important  that  the  engine 
lubricating  oil  be  kept  clean  to  pre- 
vent damage  to  the  bearings. 

Due  to  the  deteriorating  effects  of 
^he  dust  all  the  parts,  such  as  the 
clutch,  gearset,  final  drive,  wheel 
bearings,  etc.,  are  usually  inclosed  as 
is  the  practice  in  motor  car  engineer- 
ing. 

Tractors  constructed  on  this  basis 
are  easier  cared  for  and  have  a  lonper 
life.  On  account  of  the  heavy  work 
that  the  tractor  has  to  do  the  design 
of  the  prime  mover  and  the  principle 
units  which  make  up  the  machine  are 
perforce  larger  and  stronger  than 
those  of  the  motor  car  or  truck. 


Buying  a  Gas  Engine 

THE  farmer  who  is  about  to  buy  a 
gasoline  engine  does  not  always 
know  exactly  what  he  wants. 
He  necessarily  needs  a  little  educa- 
tion along  the  lines  of  the  kind  of  an 
engine  to  buy— its  size  and  the  use 
to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  It  may  be 
that  the  farmer  has  a  number  of 
catalogs  from  reliable  gasoline  engine 
manufacturers.  He  has  probably 
looked  them  over  carefully,  but  yet 
It  ir  not  just  clear  to  him  how  to 
select  his  engine. 

The  buyer  should  have  some  ideas 
of  his  own  and  should  select  his 
engine  according  to  requirements  and 
conditions.  He  should  not  correspond 
with  unreliable  firms  or  with  those 
companies  that  out  out  cheap  engines 
without  a  guarantee. 

The  gasoline  engine  should  not  be 
a  complicated  machine,  but  one  of 
simple  design,  so  constructed  as  to 
be  easily  adjusted,  and  kept  in  repair. 

System  With  Bees 

(Contlnned   from  prevloua  pave) 

If  apiary  equipment  lasts  ten  years, 
the  annual  deduction  for  wear  and 
tear  would  be  one-tenth  of  $457.45,  or 
about  $45,  an  average  of  one  dollar 
on  each  of  our  45  colonies,  to  be  added 
to  the  above  expense  total  of  $169.56. 

Thus,  if  as  experienced  apiarists 
agree,  $10  a  colony  is  an  average  re- 
turn on  a  100-pound  yield  in  honey, 
the  operating  cost  per  colony  for  de- 
preciation alone  would  be  one  cent  a 
pound.  Yet  well-known  apiarists  claim 
to  have  produced  honey  at  a  cost  of 
from  one  to  two  cents  a  pound. 

However,  since  the  income  tax  has 
becofhe  operative,  it  behooves  all 
pkeepers  to  know  what  are  operat- 
t  costs  in  Order  that  they  may  be 
led  to  their  expenses,  as  provided 
,-the  government  on  the  Federal 
Ome  tax  return  sheets. 
All  in  all,  the  segregating  of  operat- 
ing costs  is  the  most  important  part 
of  beekeeping  bookkeeping,  for  it  is 
the  only  way  a  beekeeper,  whether  a 
beginner  or  a  veteran,  may  surely 
know  where  he  is  at. 
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[ONE=MANl 
kRACTQR] 


Here's  what  one  man  and 
a  Moline- Universal  Tractor 
can  do  in  one  day  of  10  hours: 

Plow  7  to  9  acres. 

Disc  27  acres  with  a  7-ft.  tandem 
disc. 

Disc  38  acres  with  a  1 0-ft.  disc. 

Harrow  76  acres  with  a  20-ft.  peg 
tooth  narrow. 

Plant  22  acres  with   a  two-row 
planter. 

Plant  43  acres  with  a  four-row 
planter. 

Cultivate  from  1 4  to  20  acres  with 
a  two-row  cultivator. 

Drill  33  acres  with  a  lO-ft  grain 
drill. 

Harvest  25  acres  with  an  8-fL  grain 
binder. 

Harvest  1 0  acres  with  a  com  binder. 

Mow  25  acres  with  an  8-fL  mower. 

Rake  40  acres  with  a  1 2-ft.  rake. 

Rake  25  acres  with  an  8-ft  side 
delivery  rake. 

Load  1 2  acres  of  hay. 

In  addition,  it  can  be  used  on  the 
belt  for  running  threshers  up  to  24 
inch  capacity,  silo  fillers,  corn  shel- 
ters, feed  grinders,  wood  saws, 
clover  hullers,  hay  presses,  pumps, 
lighting  plants,  etc 

There  is  no  end  of  odd  jobs 
that  can  be  done  with  die  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor. 
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"  Announcing  the  New 

MOLINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 


Model  D 


BECAUSE  of  its  ideal  design,  construe-- 
tion  and  performance,  this  new  Moline- 
Universal  Model  D  enables  one  man  to 
farm  more  land  and  produce  more  food  than 
ever  before  possible.  It  is  the  world's  most 
dependable  farm  hand  and  solves  the  farm 
help  problem. 

Most  Advanced  Construction 

New  features  include  self-starter,  electric 
lights,  electrical  governor,  perfected  over- 
head valve,  four-cylinder  engine  that  is  free 
from  vibration;  complete  enclosure  of  all 
moving  parts;  differential  lock  which  in- 
creases traction  in  soft  ground. 

Every  part  is  designed  on'  the  basis  of 
quality  and  service.  Drop  forgings,  heat- 
treated  parts,  steel  cut  gears  and  unusually 
large  bearings  add  extra  years  of  endurance. 

These  new  features,  together  with  the  well 
known  Moline-Universal  type — all  the  weight 
on  two  wheels,  one-man  control  and  ability 
to  do  all  farm  work  including  cultivating— 
make  the  Moline-Universal  Mpdel  D  the  best 
tractor  that  money  can  buy. 

Phenomenal  Pulling  Power 

Of  its  total  weight  of  3380  lbs.,  98%  is 
used  for  traction.  That's  why  the  Moline- 
Universal  has  phenomenal  pulling  power. 
^  G>nservatiVely  rated  at  9-18  horse-power, 
the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  has  more  than 
ample  power  for  heavy  belt  work.  Its  greater 
•peed  eitables  it  to  plow  as  much  in  a  day 


with  two  plow  bottoms  as  the  ordinary  three- 
plow  tractor.  Yet  it  is  light  enough  for  such 
work  as  cultivating,  mowing,  etc.,  which  do 
not  require  as  much  power. 

One  Man  Operates  Entire  Outfit 

The  Moline-Universal  attaches  direct  to  the 
implement,  forming  one  compact  unit.  It 
turns  in  a  1 6-foot  circle  and  backs  with  the 
implement  attached  as  readily  as  it  goes  for- 
ward. One  man  has  complete  control  of  the 
entire  outfit  from  the  seat  of  the  implement 
and  can  thus  do  the  same  work  that  requires 
two  men  with  other  tractors.  Operation  of 
the  Moline-Universal  is  so  easy  that  a  woman 
ot  boy  can  handle  it.  , 

lo  fact  anyone  who  can  drive  an  automo- 
bile can  run  a  Moline-Universal  Tractor. 

Moline  Tractor  Implements 

The  greatest  care  has  been  used  in  design- 
ing a  full  line  of  implements  for  use  with  the 
Moline-Universal.  'Moline'  trademark  on  a 
tractor  or  implement  is  a  guarantee  of  de- 
pendable service. 

Moline  dealers  are  now  accepting  orders 
for  Model  D  Tractors,  and  our  new  and 
modern  plant — the  world's  largest  exclusive' 
tractor  factory — is  being  crowded  to  the  limit 
in  an  effort  to  build  tractors  fast  enough  tO' 
keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

On  requal  oe  will  be  glad  lo  send  you  oat 
Tractor  Catalog  whidi  completely  Jescribes  the  not 
Molinc-UniueriaL    AdJreu  Deot  48. 


MOUNE  PLOW  CO.,  Moline,  lU. 

Manufactttrera  of  Moline  Quatity  Farm  Implements  since  1865 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

Convenient  Subscription  Blank 

Mali  your  subscription  at  once.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  ^ 
yoursubscription  will  be  extended.  ^ 

RATES 

One  Year  50c 

Three  Years  $1.00 

Three  Years  and  War  Maps  $1.25 

Three  Years  and  Big  Book, 
"Practical  Farming,"  $1.60. 

Orchard  &  Farm 

Examiner  BIdg.,  ^  <<i*'j.*"''* 

Los  Angeles.  ^  0^^'«-vO 


Daily  Milk 

Record  Sheet 

For  ten  cows,  size  10  ins. 
by  17Vi  ins. 

S  Sheets  for  S0.2B,  Fostpald. 
IS  Streets  (or  iO.BO,  Fostpikld. 
XS  Sheets  (or  (0.75,  Postpaid. 
SO  Sheets  for  Sl.ZO,  Postpaid. 
100  Sheets  (or  $2.00,  Postpaid. 
If  you  have  ten  cows  or  less,  yoa 
will  need  one  sheet  a  month;  for  20 
cows,   two  sheets  a  month;   for  SO 
cows,  three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 

Bach  sheet  contains  record  of  the 
morning  and  evening  milking  (or  ten 
cows  for  31  days,  with  a  space  for  the 
total  month*!  produce  of  each  cow. 

Address  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Examiner  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
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For  the  Farm  Woman 


'V^Edited  by  Ruth  Roberts 


FRIENDS:  Are  you  a  starch-eat- 
er, a  vegetable  hater  or  bitten 
by  the  calorie  idea?     Let  me 
have  a  word  with  you. 

The  government  restricts  wheat  for 
obvious  reasons  and  thereby  many 
persons  who  existed  previously,  in  a 
poor  way,  upon  refined  flour  and 
starches  are  being  forced  to  become 
acquainted  with  other  cereals  and  in 
this  manner  saving  themselves  many 
a  penny  for  a  saving  stamp  or  toward 
a  Liberty  Bond,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  invested  in  a  bottle 
of  medicine. 

We  were  growing  farther  away 
every  day  from  the  idea  of  eating  any 
sort  of  bread  or  pastry  except  that 
made  of  the  whitest  of  wheat  flour. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  many  new  ways 
of  using  the  different  cereals,  oatmeal, 
rice,  rye,  whole  wheat,  graham,  etc., 
which  have  been  introduced  will  pre- 
vent us  from  ever  again  desiring  an 
entire  diet  of  very  refined  wheat. 

Then  we  must,  if  we  are  Americans, 
and  we  either  are  or  are  not,  substi- 
tute fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
season  for  beef,  mutton,  pork  and 
canned  goods. 

While  I  realize  that  the  farmer's 
wife  cannot  choose  from  the  variety 
in  the  markets  as  the  city  housekeep- 
er does,  still  I  believe  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement  the  year 
around  in  the  meals  put  upon  the  farm 
table. 

Are  there  some  of  my  readers  feel- 
ing very  virtuous  upon  reading  thus 
far  because  they  have  a  list  of  foods 
and  their  value  in  calories,  by  which 
they  regulate  the  family  diet? 

It  is  wise  to  ponder  awhile  before 
going  any  further  with  this  idea.  I 
really  think  it  is  time  to  take  down 
these  lists  from  over  the  kitchen  table 
and  spend  our  valuable  time  and  en- 
ergy in  other  directions. 

A  calorie  is  merely  a  term  for  meas- 
uring heat,  and  because  a  food  has  a 
high  calorie  value  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  either  benefit  or  agree 
with  you. 

Alfred  W.  McCann  has  written  a 
splendid  article  on  this  subject.  He 
tells  us  that  some  of  the  most  defi- 
cient and  worthless  of  foods  possess 
the  highest  calorie  value,  and  that  the 
food  to  be  burned  in  the  body  in  the 
production  of  calories  is  dependent 
upon  the  condition  of  the  body  to  do 
the  burning. 

Calories  cannot  put  iron  into  the 
red  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  neu- 
tralize the  acidity  of  the  tissues- nor 
act  as  a  substitute  for  sodium,  mag- 
nesium or  sulphur  in  the  body. 

Mr.  McCann,  speaking  of  the  scien- 
tists who  have  promoted  the  calorie 
theory,  says:  "Thus  they  ignore  the 
growth-promoting  substances  of  food 
which  have  no  calorie  value  and  those 
other  substances  of  fpod  which,  abso- 
lutely worthless  from  the  calorie 
standpoint,  are  nevertheless  indispen- 
sable to  the  regulation  of  the  yecific 
gravity  of  the  blood,  to  the  regulation 
of  the  chemical  reaction  of  all  the  in- 
ternal secretions,  to  the  preservation 
of  the  tissues  from  disorganization  and 
decomposition,  to  the  composition  of 
the  solid  structure  of  the  body,  to  the 
ability  of  the  blood  to  hold  certain 
materials  in  solution." 

Can  you  not  see  how  one  may  be 
misled  as  to  a  life-giving  diet  when 
figuring  meals  in  terms  of  calories? 

A  banana  contains  100  calorier,  a 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  peas  but  40 
calorics,  and  yet  of  (he  two  the  peas 
would  be  the  better  food  to  choose  for 
a  child  and  for  all  persons,  old  and 
young,  in  my  estimation.  A  banana 
must  be  in  a  certain  stage  of  ripeness 
to  be  a  healthful  food  at  all,  and  this 
special  degree  of  ripening  banana  is 
seldom  found  in  our  markets. 

Gelatin   (a  heaping  tablespoonful) 


contains  160  calories,  a  cupful  of  veg- 
etable soup  about  20  calories,  and  yet 
one  could  not  substitute  gelatine  for 
the  soup  in  a  diet  and  expect  the  same 
good  results. 

A  heaping  tablespoonful  of  ice- 
cream contains  135  calories,  but  if  you 
are  sensible  you  won't  trade  it  in  your 
daily  diet  for  an  apple  at  the  value  of 
only  75  calories.  • 

So  plan  your  reduction  menus,  but 
not  by  calorie  values  alone.  A  little 
meat,  plenty  of  fish,  fresh  vegetables, 
fresh  fruits,  stewed  fruits,  pastry  of 


ability  to  register  the  number  of  miles 
traveled,  will  get  a  chauffeur  nowhere 
unless  the  speedometer  is  accompa- 
nied by  an  automobile." 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 


Your  Left-Overs 

COVER  the  bottom  of  a  small 
greased  baking  dish  with  hot 
mashed  potatoes,  add  a  thick 
layer  of  pieces  of  roast  beef  (that  are 
not  suitable  for  slicing  either  hot  or 
cold).     Chop  or  cut  them  in  small 


oatmeal  or  rice  flour  and  cereals  form 
a  wholesome  variety  in  accord  with 
the  government  plan  of  food  saving. 

An  animal  fed  upon  foods  of  high 
calorie  value,  such  as  corn-starch, 
macaroni,  polished  rice,  tapioca  and 
corn  syrup  would  die.  Add  the  juices 
of  vegetables  of  no  calorie  value,  and 
it  will  live.  Add  to  that  the  unre- 
fined foods,  including  the  parts  of 
grain  rejected  in  milling  patent  flour 
or  substances  found  in  celery  tops, 
lettuce,  spinach,  etc.,  and  the  animal 
will  thrive. 

To  again  quote  Mr.  McCann:  "A 
speedometer,  however  perfect  in  its 


CAKE  should  have  its  seasons  at 
well  as  sausage  and  buckwheats, ' 
or  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce. 
The  heavy  spicy  delicacies  of  the  cool  .', 
weather,  the  rich  cruller,  suet  pud- 
dings, and  other  good  things  should 
be  relegated    to    the    winter,  when,, 
pungent,  rich  and  spicy  viands  arei 
acceptable  to  the  palate  and  agree-^ 
able  to  the  digestive  organs.    But  in 
summer,  when  the  sun  is  shining  hot 
in  the  heavens,  when  the  air  is  heavy 
with  the  perfume  of  roses,  and  miladjrj 
dispenses      hospitality      garbed  in; 
diaphanous  frocks,  cakes  should  par-'- 
take  of  the  joyousness  and  lightness? 
of  the  season  and  match  as  well  aj. 
they  can  the  ethereal  quality  of  the'i 
hostess'  gown. 

Ransack  your  recipe  book.  Snmt 
mer  Lady,  ahd  make  a  collection 
the  cakes  that  seem  most  appropriate^ 
to  the  summer  season,  and  if  you  fec| 
puzzled  to  decide  just  which  of  the 
hundred  and  one  that  are  offered  wiT 
be  best  suited  to  your  purpose,  Ic 
me  help  you. 

Here  is  a  delicious  cake  that 
literally  melt  in  your  mouth.  And 
more  fitting  sweet  for  a  summertii 
tea-party  would  be  hard  to  find, 
is  called  Peach   Meringue  Cake 
though  it  may  also  be  made  of  raa 
berries    or    strawberries.     Beat  tj 
whites  of  five  eggs  to  a  foam,  thi 
add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  cream 
tartar  and  beat  till  stiff  and  dry. 
very  gradually  thi;ee-fourths  of  a 
ful  of  granulated  sugar  and  one-four 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  almond  extr 
Now  fold  in  half  a  cupful  of  pa 
flour  sifted  three  times  and  spM 
lightly  in  two  shallow  layer  cake  pi 
that  have  been  greased  and  lined 
paper.     Bake   twenty  minutes  in. 
moderate  oven.     Put  together 
meringue  filling  made  with  the  desit 
fruit — Katherine  Champion. 


O  what  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June! 
Then,  if  ever  come  perfect  days. 

— Loicell. 

pieces,  season  well  with  salt,  pepper 
and  a  little  onion  juice,  and  moisten 
with  some  of  the  gravy  left  over  from 
the  hot  roast,  and  cover  with  a  thin 
layer  of  mashed  potatoes.  Bake  in  a 
hot  oven  until  well  heated  and  top  is 
a  good  brown. 


Rice  and  Carrots 

Reheat  left-over  boiled  rice  in  a 
double  boiler  and  arrange  on  a  platter 
in  a  mound.  Surround  with  carrots 
that  have  been  cooked  until  tender 
and  seasoned  with  a  little  butter,  pep- 
per and  salt.  Serve  as  a  vegetable 
course. 


Moist  Cheese 

To  keep  cheese  moist  and  to 
vent  it  from  drying  out,  simply  wr* 
out  ;i  cloth  in  vinegar  and  wrap  arounJ 
the  cheese. 


Cotuge  Cheese  Salad 

Fbrm  in  balls  or  cut  in  slices, 
sprinkle  with  chopped  nuts  and  =erve 
on  lettuce  leaves  with  dressinij 


Theory  and  Practice 

YOUNG  WILLIE'S  mother  ^i-  kc 
today 
Before  the  Woman's  Club  and 
said 

That  punshment  was  always  wrong. 
For  children  should  be  gently  '■■  ' 
Her  argument  was  clear  and 
None  dared  her  statements  to  . 

She  took  examples  from  old  !<■ 
Traced    Caesar's    greatness    to  1 
nurse — 

I  think  a  whipping  now  and  then 
Would  not  have  maJe  him  any  wor- 
She  pointed  out  a  score  of  men 
Whose   march   to   power   began  aL 

home.  ' 

Napoleon,  Gladstone,  Wa  '   

And  Roos;velt — she  nam 

Were  gently  shown  the  w.i .  . 

And  never  cuffed   «irnen  they  w 

small. 

Let  every  mother  do  the  same- 
Try  moral  suasion  on  her  son! 

She  finished  amid  cheering  wild. 
And  homeward  went  with  keen  df 
To  fondle  Willie— little  petl 
"The  sight  she  saw  aroused  her  ire; 
He'd  cut  to  bits  her  new  aigrette! 
Alas!  She  spanked  her  a«gcl  chiW 
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Women  in  Orchard 

(Continued  from  Tage  6) 

dare  mount?  Are  they  on  the  pile- 
driver  order  which  only  a  strong  man 
can  lift? 

"I  suggest  a  short  four-foot  broad 
der  for  lower  branches  and  short- 
bed  women.  Boys  can  pick  the 
hest  fruit.  Another  suggestion,  for 
sibly  women  may  have  to  pick 
fruit  for  some  years  to  come, 
rt  your  trees  lower,  prune  to  lower 
branches.  Work  the  ground  down 
ooth.  Tripping  over  uneven  cloddy 
und  "is  annoying. 

Laborers  should  refuse  to  gather 
nes  on  rough  ground. 
Have    the    camp    grounds  level, 
er  piped  with  a  number  of  faucets, 
and  several  toilets. 

"Baths  and  sanitary  convenienC'Cs 
are  required  by  the  State  Immigration 
and  Housing  Commission. 

"Pay  decent  wages.  Do  not  herd 
your  help  like  cattle.  Have  camps 
for  women  and  girls  as  private  as  pos- 
sible. Furnish  picking  bags  which 
hang  from  the  shoulder. 
Women,  Consider  Your  Employer 
"A  word  to  the  helpers:  Do  not 
consider  that  everything  on  the  ranch 
belongs  to  you.  The  farmer  may 
have  a  family  orchard  of  assorted 
fruits  for  his  own  use.  These  are  not 
yours  or  your  children's.  His  hens 
may  lay  in  a  corner  near  your  camp, 
the  eggs  are  the  farmers.  Neither 
are  the  berries  or  vegetables  in  the 
garden. 

"Consider  his  property — the  picking 
bags,  boxes  and  ladders. 

"Use  care  in  picking  the  fruit.  The 
small  branch  or  spur  on  which  the 
fruit  grows  bears  fruit  next  year,  and 
if  broken  no  branch  for  fruit  grows 
there  again. 

"Pick  ripe  cherries  with  the  end  of 
the  first  finger  and  thumb  nail.  If 
in  a  cluster  of  six,  two  are  ripe  at 
opposite  sides.  Pick  each  ripe  cherry 
without  disturbing  the  unripe.  If  all 
are  loosened,  they  wither  and  do  not 
mature. 

"Ripe  apricots  and  peaches  can  be 
gathered  without  a  mark  on  the  soft 
flesh  by  taking  the  fruit  in  all  fingers. 
A  side  twist  loosens  it  from  the 
branch.    Never  pinch  the  fruit. 

"Berries  for  Eastern  shipment  are 
packed  in  crates  carried  in  a  light  four 
leg  carrier.  This  crate  rests  on  the 
ground. 

"When  a  soft  pick  spreads  over  the 
green  the  berry  will  reach  the  East- 
ern market  in  prime  condition.  The 
local  and  cannery  berries  must  be  a 
rich  red. 

"Prunes  are  picked  from  the  ground 
where  they  fall  when  ripe. 

""Cutting  fruit  has  been  women's 
work.  You  may  prefer  it  to  picking. 
Cut  the  fruit  completely  around. 
Make  as  few  motions  as  possible  to 
complete  the  task. 

Fruit  Handlers'  Wages 

"Different  localities  pay  diflFerent 
wages.  Last  year  early  cherry  pick- 
ers received  $1.60  per  day,  but  as  the 
help  was  mostly  transient,  the  crop 
was  harvested  without  any  advanced 
wages,  but  this  was  the  lowest  paid 
of  all  work. 

"In  some  sections  cherry  pickers 
are  paid  by  the  pound,  where  the  fruit 
is  a  uniform  ripeness,  but  for  shipping 
and  packing  it  cannot  be  done. 

"Packing  is  paid  by  the  box,  and 
berries  by  the  crate.  Cutting,  pick- 
ing up  prunes,  packing  grapes  and 
oranges  are  paid  by  the  box.  Apricots, 
peaches,  oranges,  pears  and  apples  by 
the  day. 

"The  wages  this  year  will  be  higher 
but  make  yourself  worth  the  hire. 


A-  garden  on  evM-y  farm  on  the 
coast!  There's  no  money  in  selling 
milk  at  wholesale  and  buying  canned 
vegetables  at  retail. 

Stand  behind  the  boys  at  the  front — 
but  not  too  far  behind. 


High  Protein  Tankage 
For       ^    ^  n 
Hogs 


WILSON  &  CO. 


\Jamm\J 
"Send  for   Feeding  Booklet" 
1000  Lyon  .St.,  I.os  Angeles,  Cul. 


THIS  500-SHOT  KING  AIR  RIFLE 


FREE 


li  made  of  heavy  nickeled  iteel,  one  piece  walnut  ttook,  open  rear 
light;  length  31  Inchei;  all  parts  Interchangeable;  hammerlesj  lever  _ 

action  repeater — 500-«hot  maga2lne.    FREE  FOR  BOYS  OR  GIRLS  without  co«t- 

Ing  one  cent  of  your  own  money.    Sell  30  Envelope  American  Flag  Stiekere  at  IDc 
each.    When  you  have  told  thete  faet-ielling  flags,  tend  me  the  $3  you  have  collected  and 
will  «end  this  powerful  King  Air  Rifle  as  described.    It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  try.  at  I  take 
back  flag*  you  cannot  dispoM  of.  Write  today.  THE  BOY'S  FRIEND,  P.O.  Box  661.  Sao  Bernardino 


GUARANTEED  TWENTY  YEARS  IN  SERVlffi 

AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

is  manufactured  from  COPPER  ALLOY  METAL,  which  is  non-corrosive  and  rust- 
resisting,  and  will  last  twice  as  long  as  ordinary  steel  irrigation  pipe.  Commercial 
steel  irrigation  pipe  is  only  temporary,  while  AMERICAN  Pipe  is  permanent. 

WHY  BUY  TEMPORARY  PIPE  WHEN 
YOU  CAN  GET  PERMANENT  PIPE  AT  THE  SAME  PRICE 

Write  us  for  Catalog  A  and  prices  on 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE,  CORRUGATED  CULVERTS,  FLOOD 
GATES,  IRRIGATION  GATES,  METAL  FLUME, 
GRANARIES  AND  TANKS 

I.  ■  - 

American  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


217  Holbrook  Building 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Every  farmer  in  the  West  will  be  vitally  interested  in  the  following  offer:  By  special  arrangements  Orchard  and 
Farm  is  enabled  to  offer  you  Hardy  W.  Campbell's  remarkable  book. 


Progressive  Agriculture 

Orchard  and  Farm,  One  Year 


Both  for 

75 


Mailed  anywhere  in  the  United  States — foreign  countries,  50  cents  additional.  Campbell's  system  of  dry  fanning  is  too 
well  known  to  need  much  advertising.  His  book  sells  for  $1.00  and  Orchard  and  Farm  is  50  cents  a  year — total, 
$1.50.  Therefore,  our  offer  is  exactly  half  price.  Make  your  friend  a  present  of  Orchard  and  Farm  for  a  year,  if 
you  are  already  a  subscriber,  and  let  us  send  you  the  book.    Everyone  will  then  be  happy. 

Campbell's  New  Book 

Need  =  ==  === 

"Campbell's  Progressive  Agriculture"  is  a  new  book  and  deals  entirely  with  Progressive 
methods  and  principles  of  soil  tillage,  time  of  planting  and  quantity  of  seed,  all  of  which  means 
bigger  and  better  crops,  wet  or  dry  season. 

Before  you  have  finished  the  first  chapter  you  will  be  deeply  Interested  in  the  reasonable 
comprehensive  manner  in  which  he  leads  up  to  the  point  of  preparing  and  handling  the  soil, 
when  to  plant  the  seed  and  how  much  seed  to  use  to  grow  a  good  crop  every  year  instead  of 
every  other  year,  even  though  the  season  follows  with  excessive  droughty  conditions. 

His  principles  of  spring  tillage  are  alone  worth  many  times  full  price  of  the  book,  as  evi- 
denced by  more  than  thirty  illustrations  of  big  results. 

His  new  principles  In  growing  feed  for  hogs  and  cattle  have  been  proved  correct  by  dozens 
of  farmers  each  year,  wet  or  dry,  for  the  past  four  years,  especially  in  1916.  This  information 
alone  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  new  settler  as  well  as  to  the  man  who  is  just 
getting  started  in  the  stock  business. 
He  shows  you  how  trees  and  small  fruit  can  be  grown  in  dryer  sections.  In  short,  it  is  a  guide  book  that  keeps  you  pro- 
gressing and  steers  you  clear  of  the  disappointments.  If  by  following  the  Instructions  of  this  book  in  years  that  are 

droughty,  several  men  can  raise  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  more  than,—  

their  neighbors,  others  raise  thirty  bushels  of  corn  more  than  their  neighbors/       orrhnrd  an<i  Fnrm 
and  others  six  tons  of  cane  or  hay  per  acre  when  their  neighbors  do  not  get 
half  ton,  why  can't  you  do  it? 

Thousands  of  our  readers  will  want  this  invaluable  book  and  quick  action 
is  necessary,  as  the  supply  Is  limited. 

Remember,  75  cents  pays  for  the  book,  postpaid,  and  a  year's  subscrlptlony'  Name 
to  Orchard  and  Farm.    On  renewals  send  the  same  amount.  /  Addresa 


Hardy  W.  Campbell. 


Examiner  Buildlnc. 
Los  AnKeli-H.  C'allf. 
Enclosed  find  76c,  for  which  send  Hardy  W. 
Campbell's   book,    "Progressive  Agriculture," 
postpaid,   Including  one  year's  subscription  to 
Orchard  and  Farm. 
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Pretty  Costumes 

Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 

These  costumes  are  aU  care  full]/  chosen  uHth  a  view  to  their  adaptability  to 
the  needs  of  the  home  dressmaker.  None  is  elaborate  or  complex  and  all  can 
eaMly  he  made  from  the  patterns  provided  hy  this  department.  To  get  any  of 
the  patterns  send  ten  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  Pattern  Department,  Orchard 
and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles. 


2473 — Dress  for  MisseH  anil  Smnll  Women. 

Cut  In  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years. 
Size  18  will  require  5%  yards  of  $6-lDch 
material.  The  skirt  measures  2  yards  at 
the  foot.    Price,  10  cents. 


requires  3%  yards  of  36-inch  material  for 
an  8-year  size.    Price,  10  cents. 


245S — Girls'  Dretn. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  12  requires  2%  yards  of  27-inch  ma- 
terial for  the  blouse,  and  2%  yards  for 
the  skirt.    Price,  10  cents. 


1716— Girlh-  Apron. 

Cut  in  5  sizes:  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
It  requires  214  yards  of  36-iDcb  material 
for  a  6-year  size.    Price,  10  cents. 


2479 — Girls'  Dresx. 
Cut  in  5  sizes:  6,  8,  ID,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  12  requires  3%  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial.   Price,  10  cents. 


2104 — A  CliarmlnK  Lounicinc  Robe. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  medium,  large  and 
extra  large.  Size  medium  requires  6^ 
yards  of  44-inch  material.    Price,  10  cents. 


2480 — Ladies'  DreKs. 
Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
Inches  bust  measure.  Size  38  requires  6 
.yards  of  36-inch  material.  The  skirt  meas- 
ures a  little  more  than  2  yards  at  the 
foot.    Price,  10  cents. 


2457 — Ladies'  Apron. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  32-34;  medium. 
36-.'W;  large,  40-42,  and  extra  large,  44-46 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  medium  re- 
quires 5%  yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price, 
10  cents. 


Catalogue  Notice 
Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our  np- 
tj)-date  spring  and  summer  1917-1918  cata- 
logue, containing  550  designs  of  ladies', 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dressmaking; 
also  some  points  for  the  needle,  lllnstrat- 
Ing  thirty  of  the  various  simple  stitches, 
all  valuable  hints  to  the  home  dressmaker. 


2450 — Snn  Bonnets  for  Ladles  and  Girls. 

Pattern  including  both  styles  Is  cut  in 
one  size — medium  for  ladles  and  girls.  It 
requires  for  No.  1,  1%  yards;  for  No.  2, 
1%  yards  of  32-lnch  material.  Price,  10 
cents. 


2137— Girls'  Dress. 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  It 


Cse  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

Hmwith  And  ...cents  for  which  Mod  me 

the  foUowiQg  pattonu: 

Pattern   No  SUs....«„.. 

Pattern   No  Slae. 

Pattern  No  

Be  sure  to  tin  number  and  ilze.  Send  orden 
Tor  patterns  to  OBCHAnD  AND  FARM.  "Ex- 
aminer" Biilldlnn.  Elenntb  and  Broadwar,  Lo* 
AiKslMi  Be  rare  to  sign  rout  full  name  ant 
atidreas  below. 


Help)- Yourself  Stores 

A PATENTED  type  of  self-serv- 
ing retail  grocery  store,  de- 
veloped by  a  Memphis  inventor, 
is  said  to  be  effecting  important  re- 
ductions in  the  cost  of  handling  gro- 
ceries in  several  States.  The  goods  in 
packages  are  arranged  on  shelves, 
plainly  priced,  from  which  the  cus- 
tomer helps  herself,  passing  in  at  a 
turnstile  and  out  past  a  cashier  who 
ascertains  the  total  amount  of  her 
purchases  and  collects  for  them.  Spe- 
cial racks,  bins,  stands  and  cases  are 
provided  for  dififerent  commodities, 
such  as  cured  meats,  whole  hams, 
sugar,  candy,  mincemeat,  pickles, 
fruit,  bread,  brooms  and  stationery. 
Each  store  is  held  to  standard  lines, 
so  that  a  store  in  New  York  City  will 
be  like  one  of  the  same  system  in  San 


Are  You  Eating  Cottage  Chi 

T 


Cheese 

1 


\HE  women  cottage-cheese  ageni 
who  are  being  sent  by 
United  States '  Department 
Agriculture  into  forty-seven  States 
demonstrate  the  home  making  and  the 
uses  of  cottage  cheese,  gave  a  lunch- 
eon recently  at  the  Department  qi 
Agriculture  to  prove  what  could  W 
done  with  this  food  product — approd| 
imately  equal  in  food  value  to  mei 
They  served  cottage-cheese  soi 
cottage-cheese  sausages,  cottai 
cheese  salad,. cottage-cheese  tarts,  as 
well  as  whey  honey,  and  whey  punch 
— all  based  on  cottage-cheese.  U 
looked  like  an  ordinary  banquet, 
it  wasn't.  It  provided  enough 
tenance  to  satisfy  even  the  huski( 
appetite,  and  every  dish  had  cottaj 
cheese  as  a  basis. 


SaJ>e  Orchard  and  Farm's  *Best  Articles 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM  suggests  that  its  readers  who  see  so 
particularly  interesting  articles  in  its  columns  should  clip  them\ 
out  and  file  them  away.  1 
Articles  of  intense  interest  relative  to  successful  experiments  in  aU\ 
lines  of  husbandry  appear  in  this  publication.  For  purposes  of  readyi 
reference,  some  of  our  readers  clip  these  articles  out,  and  in  the  course\ 
of  time  have  amassed  under  the  various  subdivisions  a  vast  fund  of 
information  of  the  utmost  value. 

If  they  trust  to  memory,  they  forget  the  issue  in  which  the  articU 
appeared  and  to  find  it  have  to  search  through  many  copies. 


Francisco.  Nine  of  these  stores  are 
now  in  operation  in  Memphis  and 
suburbs,  and  on  one  Saturday  in  Oc- 
tober these  nine  stores  sold  more  than 
$2000  worth  of  merchandise  at  an 
average  store  expense  of  3.12  per  cent, 
exclusive  of  the  royalty  charged  on 
the  patented  fixtures,  as  against  an 
asserted  selling  expense  of  12  to  17 
per  cent  for  economically  managed 
chain  stores  with  clerks. 


.Mthough  the  fact  is  not  very 
known,  San  Francisco  has  large 
dcning  areas.    The  sandy  soil  is 
ticularly  well  adapted  to  the  rail 
of  small  vegetables.    Potatoes  th|| 
there  wonderfully.    Over  in  the  _ 
lands  at  the  foot  of  Bernal  Hei{ 
there  are  fine  vegetable  truck  gard 
mainly    operated    by  Orientals 
Portuguese  and  Italians. 


Enlist  as  a  ^arm  Soldier! 

Send  Your  Name  and  Address  io  This  Office. 

f^EVEN  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  new  farm  toorkers  are 
<\   needed  in  this  country  to  increase  the  war  emergency 

food  supply.  ^ 

Do  vou  need  worki  WUl  you  he  willing  to  help  in  this 
grand  movement  by  which  our  tear  crops  xcill  be  cultivated 
and  harvested? 

What  are  you  doing  nowf 

Are  you  one  of  that  class  that  is  loafing  about  the  poolrooms 
holding  up  the  store  fronts  and  patronizing  the  free  lunch 
counters? 

Let  us  hope  that  you  are  not.  But  if  you  are  here  is  a  way  to 

redeem  yourself  and  show  that  you  are  a  man: 

Enroll  on  the  Orchard  and  Farm  list  of  men  who  are  will- 
ing to  devote  themselves  to  public  service  by  work  upon  the 
farms. 

Or  it  may  be  that  you  are  of  that  ever -industrious  class  who 
want  to  help  win  the  war  and  don't  exactly  know  how  to  do 
it.  Orchard  and  Farm  presents  a  way:  Enroll  as  a  farm 
worker. 

Perhaps  you  wanted  to  enlist  in  the  army  or  navy  and  were 
not  accepted,  but  are  able  to  do  your  day's  work  in  orchard 

or  field.  Enroll! 

Or  it  may  be  that  you  were  formerly  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture and  are  now  willing  to  do  something  to  help  out  crop 
production  temporarily.  Enroll! 

Sign  the  following  and  send  it  to  Orchard  and  Farm,  Ex- 
aminer Building,  Los  Angeles,  immediately: 

I  wish  to  enlist  in  the  army  of  farm  laborers  for  the 
present  war  emergency.    I  shall  expect  wages  at  the  rate  of 

I  a  day  during  the  period  of  my  employment  which 

will  be  months. 

Name   
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STRONG  EYES  ct" 

F«f«ct    Et<    BIgbt.  Ahuoluta  Eye  Comfort 

OTBtUr  NEBVB  EN- 
V  ROY.  boily  eflldency 
and  comfort  by  using 
the  MATTHES  SYS- 
lEM  OF  EYE  CUL- 
TUBE.  If  you  Buffei 
fnm  heftd&chea.  eye 
gtrrnlB.  weak  eyes,  burn- 
IBI  Udi.  nausea,  or  II 
joux  eyes  trouble  you  in 
iny^way.  thl«  wonder- 
ful tyitem  of  eye  cul- 
ture will  BBmedy  lu  If 
you  wear  gla«»es  you 
ran  dljcard  tbem  and 
h»»e  luch  eye  com- 
fort u  you  hare  nerer 
before  enjoyed.  MAT- 
THES S  Y  S  T  E  M— 
ruree,   for  It  removee 

(be  cauee  of  your  trouble.  GI-ASht:s^mly  rellere, 
tor  elawea  are  cnitrhea  and  bolster  up  the  eyea. 
Beiulta  from  MATTHES  SYSTEM  are  permanent. 
Bnults  from  sJassea  are  temporary.  No  druga.  op- 
erations no  danger,  no  dlfflculUea  with  thla  help- 
ful aystem.  It  la  eaally  understood;  Inexpenalre; 
mfuti  ky 

DR.  MATTHES.  0.  D.    Write  toiay. 

I   MATTHES  SYSTEM  PUB.  CO..    .      _  . 

Suite  82S,  Story  BIdg.,  Lot  Angeles,  Cal.  | 
Dear  Sir:  Sand  your  fra*  book  on  the  MATTHES 
SYSTEM,  without  obligating  me  In  any  way.  . 

Naait   I 


Atfdrass 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale 
or  trade,  you  should  easily  find  a 
buyer  by  running  an  advertisement  on 
the  Faritiers'  Market  Page — only  3c 
■er  word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be 
HI  our  ofiBce  by  the  21st  of  the  month. 


Stenography  Bookkeeping 

Board,  room  and'  tuition  may  be  earned.  Splen- 
did openlnga  In  the  railroad  business  for  ambi- 
tious women  under  i^.    Send  for  free  catalog. 

MACKAY    BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

9th  and  Main  Stx.,  Los  Angeleii,  Calif. 


NO  ICE  NEEDED 


fceless  Refrigerator  Keeps  Fruit  Better 
Than  Old-Fashioned  Refrigerators 

TMtlmonlari  Always  Tell  the  Truth 
J.  J,  Vacderkurgh,  proprietor  of  the  Selma  Irrl- 
wrote  the  firm  as  rolloH-a:  "I  have  had  an 
Befrlgerator  manufactured  by  the  Plttman- 
~i    Company    and    take   pleas^ure    in  testify- 
the  merita  of  this  device  for  preserrlnR  fooda 
~m  kinds  In   a  hot  climate.     My  wife  pro- 
It  the  beat  Uilng  In  which  to  keep  bread 
Tegatablea  especially,  that  ahe  has  ever  had 
years  of  housekeeping.     She  eren  prefers 
A  regular  Ice  refrlgerstor  which  we  also  maln- 
to/t  similar  purposes." 

Scores  of  Others  on  File 

ract  cooling  syttera.    Fooda  keep  exceedingly 
hottest  weather :  keeps  cool  by  evaporation ; 
ntlrely  of  cement,  reinforced;  made  In  sections; 
to  Mt  up.    Shipped  anywhere.  Our  steam  tcmper- 
.vuvii  makes  cement  almost  as  hart}  as  Iron; 
not  warp  or  twist;  sanitary  In  ever?  way;  not 
it  by  acids  nor  other  strong  solutions;  does  not 
li   antproof;  revolving   cement   shelves;  Inside 
fd  throughout;  perfect  ventilation;  no  repairs; 
for  Itself  Id  two  seasons;  only  refrigerator  of 
Dade;  two  slaea;  women   pralae  It:  demand 
ivarr  year;  Iraposaibte  to  lell  through  dealers 
t  prtcea:  sold  direct. 

The  "Iceless  Era,"  devoted  to 
interests  of  Iceless  Cement 
Refrigerators— Free. 

n-Hamplon  Co., 
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Traveling  With  Babies 

SOME  time  ago  I  was  obliged  to 
take  a  long  trip  on  the  train  with 
my  two  babies,  aged  one  and 
two.  It  was  a  good  deal  of  an  under- 
taking. The  problem  of  feeding 
the  baby  proved  simple.  I  bought 
two  quart  thermos  bottles  in  a 
leather  case  with  a  convenient 
handle.  In  one  I  carried  the  milk, 
and  in  the  other  boiling  water. 
And  when  the  baby  was  ready  for 
his  bottle  I  had  only  to  mix  the  milk 
with  the  water.  But  the  problem  of 
how  to  dispose  of  one  child  while 
busy  with  the  other  worried  me  until 
my  mother  thought  of  some  cloth 
straps.  She  made  them  from  narrow 
strips  of  cotton  cloth,  about  three 
inches  wide  and  four  or  five  feet  long. 
At  each  end  she  placed  a  very  large, 
heavy  safety-pin.  These  straps  proved 
invaluable.  Placing  the  baby  in  the 
car  seat,  I  would  pin  each  end  of 
the  strap  to  the  back  of  the  seat; 
thus  the  baby  would  be  held  securely 
and  comfortably.  He  could  reach  his 
toys,  too.  When  I  took  the  children 
to  the  dining  car,  I  placed  the  straps 
around  them  and  passing  it  through 
the  back  of  the  chairs,  tied  them.  In 
the  sleeping  car  I  always  engaged 
two  lower  berths  opposite  each  other. 
The  porters  obligingly  gave  me  extra 
pillows,  with  which  I  built  a  nest  for 
the  baby,  and  taking  one  of  those  use- 
ful straps  I  passed  it  over  his  body 
and  pinned  it  on  each  end  to  the 
berth.  And  there  he  slept  safely  and 
comfortably  while  his  baby  sister  and 
I  occupied  the  opposite  berth.  My  re- 
latives marveled  that  I  could  under- 
take such  a  long  trip  with  the  two 
babies.  I  freely  confess  that  I  should 
have  had  all  sorts  of  difficulty  without 
those  cloth  straps.  They  were  made 
of  several  thicknesses  of  cloth  and 
heavily  stitched  so  as  to  make  them 
strong,  while  they  were  at  the  same 
time  pliable  and^  comfortable  for  the 
babies— Mrs.  O.  C.  E. 


Eggs  in  Nests 

COOK  spaghetti  in  salted  water 
until  tender,  keeping  it  in  as 
long  pieces  as  possible.  When 
ready  to  serve,  coil  spaghetti  on 
platter  to  form  rings  or  nests,  drop  a 
poached  egg  in  center  of  nest,  and  if 
desired,  pour  over  all  a  tomato  sauce. 


The  Government  has  recognized  the 
importance  of  farm  machinery  by  giv- 
ing the  raw  materials  from  which  it 
is  made  a  rating  of  B-1,  second  only 
to  munitions.  Director-General  Mc- 
Adoo  has  given  shipments  of  imple- 
ments freight  priority  so  that  the 
farmer  may  not  be  delayed  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  receiving 
his  new  machinery.  The  farmer  can 
do  his  part  in  this  scheme  by  ordering 
early. 


"The  store  where 
I  do  my  trading" 

'pHROUGHOUTthe  West— go  where 
you  may — big  town,  small  town,  cross- 
roads store — there  you  will  find  Ghirar- 
delli's. 

This  West-wide  distribution  has  been  made 
necessary  demand — a  demand  for  a  de- 
licious, sustaining  food-beverage;  a  demand 
that  is  met  by  Ghirardelli's,  and  by  this  alone. 

Result?  Today  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate  is  in  daily  use  in  more  homes 
in  the  West  than  all  other  brands  combined. 

As  a  beverage  it  is  beneficial;  as  an  aid  in 
baking  and  cooking  it  is  invaluable. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  it  — at  "the  store  where 
you  do  your  trading." 

In  \^  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
lablespoonful — one  cent's  nvorth — 
makes  a  cup. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO.  a-., 

Since  1852  San  Fraactsco        I     :  ;-«flkWIRlfcte..^* 


SWEET 


1^^  AND  COCOA 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade,  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer 
by  running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market  Page — only  3c  per  word 
per  issue.    All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by  the  21st  of  the  month. 


Seashore — 


-Mountains 


VACATION  TIME 


Is  here  again  and  many 
of  us  are  planning  to 
spend  a  goodly  portion  of 
that  time  at  one  of  the 
numerous  seaside  resorts 
while  others  will  prefer 
the  mountains — 

In  either  case  the  PA- 
CIFIC ELECTRIC  RAIL- 
WAY offers  unexcelled  serv- 
ice to  seaside  resorts  and  di- 
rect connections  to  many 
mountain  camps. 


Seaside  Resorts 

VENICE 
OCEAN  PARK 
WANTA  MONICA 
HEKMOS.\  BEACH 
MANHATTAN  BEACH 
KEDONDO  BEACH 
LONG  BEACH 
.SEAI-  BEACH 
HUNTINGTON  BEACH 
NEWPORT  BEACH 
BALBOA 

Mountain  Resorts 

SIT.  I-OWE 
CA.MP  HALDY 
HOEGKE'S  CAMP 
(iI.ENN  RANCH 
COM)  BROOK  CAMP 
CA.'VII"  RINCON 
FOLLOWS  CAMP 
STRAIN'S  CAMP 
and  SAN  BERNARDINO  MOUN- 
TAIN RESORTS. 


— Ask  for  Special  Foldera 


Pacific  Electric  Railway 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  pgges  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  21st  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.    Address  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE 


NEW  OPENINGS — State  land,  well  located, 
offered  first  time  regardless  present  value — 
town  lots,  acreage,  some  Improved.  Your 
patriotic  duty  this  year  to  buy  State  land, 
to  be  sold  for  taxes.  Get  the  money  In  the 
treasury,  the  land  on  assessment  roll,  and 
crops  growing  on  the  land.  Get  bargains 
at  one-tenth  value.  Because  of  drink, 
death,  leaving  country,  etc.,  years  ago  this 
land  went  to  the  state.  Because  of  War, 
Work  and  Worry,  most  persons  will  pass 
these  bargains  to  you.  Put  in  your  order 
now  for  new  1918  lists  and  particulars;  any 
three  counties,  $5.  Any  man  or  woman  can 
buy  on  payments  without  residence.  New 
law  makes  all  safe.  You  get  mineral  and 
oil  rights.  Get  busy  or  get  left.  Joseph 
Clark.  Sacramento. 


PGR  sale: — 320  acres  In  Lake  County,  Cali- 
fornia; 176  acres  are  under  cultivation; 
balance  is  In  wood  pasture;  land  Is  well  wa- 
tered by  two  springs;  fine  young  orchard  or 
Bartlett  pears  and  assorted  fruit:  there  are 
about  four  hundred  trees  In  full  bearing: 
fine  corn,  potato  and  melon  ground;  ordi- 
nary farm  house  and  outhouses;  two  good 
wells  and  windmill.  For  particulars  and 
further  Information,  Inquire  of  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Noel  Lower  Lake  Bulletin.  Lower  Lake, 
Lake  Co.,  Cal.  Terms  cash  or  part  mort- 
gage. 

DO  YOD  WANT  TO  SKLL,  TRADE  OR  BUY 
a  farm,  ranch,  raw  land,  city  or  business 
property,  automobiles,  factory,  patent,  stock, 
bonds,  mining  property,  etc.?  If  you  have 
ssmething  to  sell  in  any  State,  wrtte.  Inclos- 
ing 10  cents  for  our  big  magazine  of  Invest- 
ments, exchanges  and  buyers  and  our  special 
proposition.  Send  full  description  and  low- 
est price  of  your  property.  Address  the 
World's  Mirror,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

WANTED,  TEN  THOUSAND  FARMERS— 
Arizona  Is  calling  you.  Rich,  level  agri- 
cultural land,  J5  to  »25  acre.  Abundance 
water,  sulphur  springs.  San  Simon  Valley's 
bargain  list  and  map  free.  Box  322  Wilcox, 
Ariz. 

RELINQUISHMENT.  320  ACRES.  Madeline 
Plains.  Lassen  County;  all  level,  sandy 
loam,  2V2  miles  fence;  4  miles  to  station, 
on  county  road.  Sale  or  trade.  H,  A.  Peck- 
man,  1730  Jackson  street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — A  fine  ranch,  397  acres,  on  the 
State  Highway  to  Yosemlte  and  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Railway.  For  more  important  In- 
formation address  A.  J.  Smith,  Qroveland, 
Tuolumne  County,  California. 

FOR  SALE — 13  acres,  Rivera;  5  acres  bear- 
ing 8-year:  4  acres  young  Valenclas;  bal- 
ance deciduous.  Price,  $13,000;  half  cash, 
balance  let  place  pav  for.  Paul  .Jordan, 
216  Pacific  Electric  Building.  Los  Angeles. 

BUY.  SELL  OR  TRADE  farms,  city  prop- 
erty and  merchandise  stocks.  Olve  full 
particulars  and  tell  me  what  you  have  and 
what  you  want.  D.  J.  Forbes,  ISSH  Orand 
Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

31.'!-ACRE  FOOTHILL  RANCH  FOR  SALE 
for  the  mortgage.  15,750;  terms  If  de- 
sired. 2^4  miles  out  from  Murrteta,  River- 
side county.  Cal.  Write  O.  K.  DEPART- 
MENT STORE,  McKlttrick,  Cal. 

TO  REDUCE  my  holdings  I  will  sell  20  or 
4  0  acres,  vineyard  and  orchard.  Good 
house.  Low  price  and  good  terms.  J.  P. 
Bolton.  «32  Forthcamp  avenue,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Phone  3102-J. 


F'OR  SALE  OR  RENT,  easy  terms,  or  will 
cut  up  to  suit,  ranch  and  resort  In  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountain.^;  fine  climate.  Owner 
retiring.  GIbbs.  Pacific  Building.  San  BYan- 
clsco,  Pal. 


WE   ARE   AGENTS   for   the   best   land  In 
South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District  on 
the  easiest  of  terms.  Address  Rlpon  Nursery 
Co.,  Rlpon,  Cal. 

FREE  list  fruit,   farm  and  stock  ranches. 

Sonoma  and  Mendocino  counties;  Russian 
River  section.  Miller  &  CobbI,  Inc..  Healds- 
■burg.  Cal. 


IDEAL   320-ACRE.   Humboldt   County,  hog 
ranch     for     sale;     (rood     terms;  seven 
streams,  swamp,  bottoms;  700  cords  tan  oak. 
Russell.  1525  Sutter  street,  San  Francisco. 


120  ACRES  HEAVILY  TIMBERED,  unim- 
proved hill  land;  oak.  flr,  madrona.  some 
redwood;  good  soil   pa.sture,  aprincs;  forced 
sale:  I960  cash.     F.  Bond.  Cloverdale,  Cal. 

OOOD  HOG  OR  DAIRY  RANCH— 200  acres; 

70  acres  alfalfa  land:  good  buildings,  run- 
ning water;  near  town.  M.  Funk,  Etna 
Mills,  Cal. 

BARGAINS — Bargains,  farms,  unimproved 
lands  and  exchanges.    Send  for  free  maga- 

clne.  Western  Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis, 
Utnn. 


REAL  ESTATE 


NO  PAYMENT  DOWN. 

FARMERS  ARB  MAKING  OOOD  IN  THE 
"PROJECT  OF  NO  REGRETS."  AT  OR- 
LA.ND.  CAL.;  WATER  FURNISHED  BY 
UNCLE  SAM;  WE  SUPPLY  THE  LAND 
AND  ASK  NO  PAYME.VT  UNTIL  YOU  CAN 
MAKE  SAME  FROM  CROPS;  NO  BETTER 
SOIL  FOR  ALFALFA.  ALMONDS.  OLIVES, 
ORANGES.  LBMONfi,  ETC.  WRITE  US 
FOR  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  REPORT  AND 
BOOKLET.  "ORLA.ND  FARMS." 

F.   D.   BURR  CO., 
219  MO.VTGOMERY  ST., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

DAIRY  AND  ALFALFA  RANCH— 61  acres, 
located  IH  miles  from  Sunnyvale;  46  acres 
alfalfa,  balance  sown  to  hay;  has  modern 
residence  of  7  rooms  and  necessary  out- 
buildings: 3  Irrigating  wells,  one  with  elec- 
tric power;  fine  Income;  price.  $25,000;  can 
be  purchased  on  very  liberal  terms.  M.  J. 
WRIGHT,  Sunnyvale,  Santa  Clara  County, 
Cal. 

R^iuTESTA^^ 

60  ACRES — Unimproved;    on    Gulf  Coast; 

citrus,  fruit  and  pecan  belt;  running 
water;  mild  winters  Desire  to  exchange 
for  unimproved  In  citrus  section  of  Califor- 
nia. Send  trades.  Oscar  Elder,  Oakdale, 
Perry  County,  Ind. 

WE   EXCHANGE  Real  Estate — Johnson  & 
Temple.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE— Sale  or  Exchange 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — 25-acre  apple 
orchard,  including  all  farming  Imple- 
ments. New  five-room  house,  situated  near 
Watsonvllle.  Cal.  Write  for  particulars. 
Box  715.  Orchard  and  Farm.  Hearst  Build- 
ing. San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED — To   hear  from   owner    of  good 
ranch    for    sale.     State    cash    price,  full 
description.    D.  F.  Bush.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


WANTED— To  hear  from  owner  of  farm  or 
unimproved  land  for  sale.    O.  K.  Hawley, 
Baldwin,  Wisconsin. 

^FARM^LANDS^ 

BE     PATRIOTIC — Raise     stock.  Oregon. 

California  openings.  Valuable  land 
marked  plainly  on  county  sectional  maps. 
$2.50  any  county.  Booklet  free.  Joseph 
Clark.  Sacramento. 


FOR  SALE — Homestead    relinquishment  of 
160  acres.     16  South  Orange  St.  Medford. 

Oregon. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN— Real  Estate 

ANY  AMOUNT  ON  COUNTRY  PROPERTY. 

Bank  rates.  Write  for  particulars.  We 
specialize  on  large  country  loans. 

REALTY  MORTGAGE  CO., 
W.   E.   Palmer,  Pres.. 
918  Monadnock  BIdg.,  San  Francisco. 

LIBERAL  LOANS  and  fair  rates  on  good 
country  property,  any  amount,  small, 
medium  or  large  (none  Is  too  large).  Write 
exact  location,  amount  and  full  particulars 
to  Geo.  W.  Austin,  1538  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Cal. 

'^AGEjH^jTs/a^Ei^^EN^^ 

POWERING  Is  equal  to  gasoline  at  5c  a  gal- 
lon: salesmen  and  agents  wanted:  exclusive 
territory  granted;  powerine  is  guaranteed  to 
be  harmless,  to  remove  and  prevent  carbon, 
doubling  the  life  of  all  gasoline  motors,  sav- 
ing repairs,  adding  snap,  speed  and  power: 
an  amount  equal  to  20  gallons  of  gasoline 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.. 
charges  prepaid,  for  $1.  W.  Porter  Barnes, 
Santa  Rosa.  Cal.    Dept.  SN. 


WANTED— SOLICITOR  FOR  COUNTRY 
WORK.  NEEDS  MOTORCYCLE  OR 
SMALL  AUTO.  GOOD  SALARY  AND  COM- 
MISSION TO  THE  RIGHT  PARTY.  A 
CARD  WILL  BRING  FULL  DETAILS.  AD- 
DRESS ORCHARD  AND  FARM.  EXAMI- 
NER BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS.  Work  out  In  the 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  and  make  good 
wages.  An  opening  for  the  right  party  with 
small  auto  or  motorcycle.  Address  Orchard 
and  Farm,  E^xamlner  Bldg..  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.   


WANTED — Agents  to  represent  the  NuBone 
Corset  Company.    Write  for  plan  and  style 
book.    Not  sold  In  stores.     222  West  Ninth 
St.,  Las  Angeles.  Cal. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Married  man  about  35  to  care 
for  young  walnut,  pear  and  apple  or- 
chards In  Mt.  Diablo  foothills.  Must  un- 
derstand business.  House  and  good  wages 
to  right  person.  Address  Hershey  Or- 
chards. Danville.  Contra  Costa  Co..  Cal^  


WOODCHOPPERS — $4  per  cord.  4-ft.  wood; 

no  grubbing;  corded  at  stump.  In  Solano 
County  at  S.  P.  Station.  E.  B.  &  A.  L. 
Stone  Company,  210  RIalto  Building.  San 
Francisco.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FAEMEE,  YOU  MUST  FAY  INCOMIE  TAX 

Be  prepared  to  meet  Oovemment  Inspectors.    My  Farmers'  Account  Book  wlU 
your  demand.     Large  268-page  book,  good  for  20  years.    Direct  to  you  for  tt.OO. 
today.    Address  L.  L.  8YPHERS.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


EVERYBODY  should  read  The  Great  Ex- 
change story;  mall  order,  real  estate.  In- 
vestment and  general  Information  weekly: 
contains  20  to  40  pages  of  opportunities;  of- 
fers, plans,  secrets,  bargains,  cash  buyers, 
etc.,  that  win  put  you  on  the  road  to  more 
money  making.  Your  name  printed  In  our 
opportunity  directory  and  a  special  2  months' 
subscription  for  25c.  Ad  rates  3c  per  word 
for  four  Insertions  Thousands  of  "live 
wires"  to  read  your  ad.  Address  The 
World's  Mirror,  Beaumont.  Texas. 

HOROSCOPES  scientifically  written.  Your 
marriage,   best  business,  probable  bealth 
shown.     Write  for  terms,   giving  time  of 
wrlltng.    Robt.  R.  Hill,  1188  Sutter  St.,  San 

Francisco.  ,  

SUPERIOR  TAMALES — Save  wheat  for  our 
soldiers.     Eat   enchllados,    tortillas.  Su- 
perior Tamales,  73   Card  Alley,  San  Fran- 

eisco.  Cal.  ^  

I  WILL  DEUVER  a  small  box  of  lemons 
for  11.00,  containing  4  dozen;  prepaid  to 
any  part  of  the  U.  a    Ernest  VInce,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

AUTO  TRAILERS 


MISCELLANEOUS  — FOR  SAl 

WHY   ALLOW   NOXIOUS  WEEDS 
AND  GRASS  TO  GROW? 


2  ftjQd  4-wb6eled 

AUTO  WRECKERS 

1450  Ceotril  An.,  Los  Anseles. 


FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 

IDEAL    HOIST    FOR    UNLOADING  HAY. 

driving  fence  posts,  stretching  fences, 
erecting  buildings,  and  numerous  other  pur- 
poses around  the  farm.  Inexpensive,  great 
labor  saver.  Send  for  pamphlet.  U.  S.  IRON 
WORKS,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

AVERY  8-16  TRACTOR — Brand  new — 1818 
model.  Never  been  used.  For  sale  at 
substaltial  discount.  If  Interested,  write 
for  price  and  where  this  tractor  may  be 
seen.  Address  Box  750,  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  


FOR  SALE — We  have  several  slightly  used 
two-row  corn  and  bean  planters.  Greatly 
reduced  price.  Write  quick  for  price  and 
circular.  ARNOTT  &  CO.,  112  S.  Los  An- 
geles St.,  Los  Angeles. 

FOR  SALE — Bull  tractors  on  time  payments. 

Will  exchange  for  good  dairy  coWs.  P.  J. 
Welsel  &  Co.,  Anaheim,  CaL 

/grToTACCEsioRi^^ 

PERFECTOR  for  FORD  MOTOR  oiling  sys- 
tem. New  Invention.  Saves  %  to  hi  the 
oil,  less  carbon.  Less  spark  plug  trouble. 
Motor  runs  smoother.  Installed  In  a  few 
minutes  without  raising  hood.  No  changes 
whatever  In  motor  or  any  adjustments. 
Ftfty  cents,  postpaid.  Inducements  to  ac- 
cessory dealers  and  garages.  Perfector 
Manufacturing  Co.,  412  West  Sixth  street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FORDS  CAN  BUR.V  HALF  COAL  Oil*  ALL 
DISTILLATE,  or  Cheapest  Gasoline,  using 
our  1918  Carburetor:  34  miles  per  gallon 
guaranteed.  Easy  starting.  Great  power  In- 
crease. Attach  It  yourself.  Big  profit  sell- 
ing for  us.  30  days'  trial.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Styles  to  fit  any  automobile. 
Alr-Frlctlon  Carburetor  Company,  325  Madi- 
son St..  Dayton.  Ohio. 

/Agricultural^ 

IMPLEMENTS    AND    RANCH  SUPPLIES, 
SAMPLED  and  slightly  used.    Four  floors. 
Large  stock.     Liberal  credit.     Save  60  per 
cent  on  .some.    No  branches. 

ARNOTT  A  COMPANY.  INC., 
The  Yellow  Front.     Established  1892. 
112-118   South   Los  Angeles  St, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

MERCER   A.ND   JORDA.N    MOTOR  CARS — 
New  and  used,  all  models.    C.  D.  Rand  A 
Co.,   distributors.  1619  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


MEDICAL 


MOTHERS    OF    THIN,    SICKLY  BABIES, 
write   for   particulars   of   successful  food 
recipe  and  save  doctor's  bills.     P.  O,  Box 
319.  Oakland.  Cal. 


KIL-WEED 

Will  Eradicate  Them 

Conserve  the  Plant  Food  They  Use 

One  Gallcn  Trial  Order  $2, 

kil-Weed  Compai 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Do  You 
<^  Today? 

.  t    cool  I  Un  the  '. 
i.^  telf  -  ImUsf 
Msks    lu  01 
■•asrstsd  tnm 
seoa  Tbe  cbcagot  i 
best  Iron  mida 
Ute  ft  BslM  OS..  LsM 
111*  u  Its*  E.  41st  a.. 
Los  Anieles,  Ctl.  0*eiMi«i- 
tlsa  rsesi,  34*  8.  Ssrtii  l< 

A.    LETVTN,   successor   to   Kelly    Machi:  r. 

Co.  All  kinds  and  sizes  of  Pipe.  Englnts. 
Boilers,  Pulleys,  Shafting,  etc.  Good  s«S- 
ond-hand  Wire  Rope,  Manila  Rope  aai 
Barb  Wire.  624  Mission  Road,  Los  AS- 
geles. 

THOROUaHBRESD  dogs,  cats,  singing  caa- 
arlea  for  sale.  Prize  dogs  and  cats  si 
stud  Prices  reasonable  Sanitary  Boardlap 
Kennels,  4028  Grove  St.,  Piedmont  7tn. 
Oakland,  Cal. 

SPEXHAL     PRICES     ON    ■  SECOND-H  n 
stoTes.  machinery,  tools,  chain,  tanks;  i  .pe 
cut  shaped  to  order;  plumbing  supplies,  tn 
nlture.   NOAM'S  ARK,  609  East  First.  ~ 

Angelea 

ALL  KINDS  second  hand  harness.  Ba 
$10;  cart,  86;  bulldog,  $16.  Thoroughb 
D.  Hurton,  Mission  and  8th  su..  San 

cieoo.   

FOR  SALE — Best    combined  steam 

vester,  25-foot  cat:  In  good  coDdllioa, 
$3,000.    John  Wurc,  1604  S.  Eldorado  i 

Stockton.  CaJ.   

FOR  SALE — 15  beautlfal  Angora  gomt 

(tanned)  to  use  for  rugs  or  maklns  el 
Address  "Angora."   1286   O'Farrell  St., 

Francisco.  

FOR  SALE — BARGAIN.     One  small 

hay  press,  one  small  horsepower  _ 
Schluckebier  Hardware  Co.,  Petaluma. 


SPLIT  REDWOOD    POSTS  _ 
Any  stse,  any  quantity.  Write  for  pricsa* 
W.   E   Whltmors.   Cloverdale.  Cal 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

HAZARD    &    MILLER.  ATTORNBT8 

LAW — Patents  and  Patent  Causes.  Ht 
T    Hazard  established  the  agency  111 
which  has  been  uninterruptedly  In  bl 
since   that    time.      Herman  Miller, 
years  examiner  in  U.  8.  pntm'  oftin 
library  contains-  the  reoorii 
patent.        Examination  i' 
HAZARD'S     1918     BOOK  v 
FREE.     504-506-606  Central  Uullclmg. 
and  Main  streeU.  Los  Angeles.  


trm 
t«nt 


PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured  thr 
us-  established  fifty  years.    Mod  tor 
booklet  on  "Patenta"    Pacific  Coast  P» 
Agency,  Inc.,  Stockton.  California 

LUMBER— Building  Material^ 

E'VERYTHINO    FOR    THE    BUIl    'T''  * 

kinds   of  second-hand  building 
doors,  windows,  lumber,  shinsles.  ' 
iron,  cement  trays  at  the  lowest  i  »<  ;>'' 

list  and  get  estimate;   country  <,rJer«  sa 
carload  lots  a  specialty.   H.  McKevItt  A 
Wreckers.    1S49    Mission   street,   near  1* 
San  Francisco.  Cal.   


LUMBER  BARGAI.NS  for  poultry 

farmera  Special  prices  to  rsdttM  . 
stock  this  month.  Woodhead  Lumbar  ' 
6800   SoUth_  Mal^sLCSSS^i^f"- 

ENGINES  

SEVERAL   NEW    AND  8LIOHTLT 

ENGINES.    ARNOTT  *  CO.,  Impla 
llJ_JloiiUi_J;Os__Anjele;^^ 

RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPEI 

SAFETY     RAZOR     BLADES  re-edcs4,| 

cents  dozen.  Bend  for  mailing 
Howard's.  Box  93.  I.o.«  (latn,,  ral. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  21st  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.    Address  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


POULTRY 


POULTRY 


BIRDS,  DOGS,  PETS 


winners  at  Califor- 
nia's leading  shows 
and  wonderful  layers. 
If  It's  Barred  Rocks 
you  want,  get  In 
touch  with  me  right 
away.  I  have  bred 
them  exclusively  for 
twenty  years.  Yes.  we 
are  bcroklng  orders 
for  hatching  eggs, 
which  win  start  you 
right.  Catalog  free. 
Vodden's  Rockery, 
Log  Gatos,  Cal. 


OR  sale: — 300,000  S.  C.  white  Leghorn 
chicks  during  April.  May  and  June;  heav- 
st  laying  Hoganlzed  stock  only.  Broilers 
ten  weeks;  pullets  lay  at  five  months.  We 
larantee  safe  arrival  of  all  chicks  to  des- 
lAtlon-  you  pay  only  for  chicks  received  In 
Od  condition.  Shipped  safely  anywhere 
Mt  of  Rockies.  Price,  $10  per  100;  J96 
ir  11000.  No  money  In  advance;  pay  on  de- 
r«ry.  Finest  hatchery  In  the  world.  BsHlb- 
ihed  over  twenty  years.  Must  Hatch  In- 
ibator  Co.,  406  Seventh  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

B  Are  specialists  In  the  production  of  high- 
srade  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks, 
loroughbred  heavy  laying  strains  of  lAmer- 
tla  choicest  Leghorns  fill  our  breeding  pens 
A  xny  personal  attention  Is  given  to  all  de- 
la,  assuring  each  customer  of  highest 
kilty  stock.  Our  catalog  Is  free.  It  fully 
■orlbes  the  stock,  eggs  and  chicks,  con- 
ning photos  showing  the  Ideal  conditions 
A  methods  used  to  make  our  Baby  Chicks 
arth  having.  A  postal  mailed  today  will 
ug  It  to  you.  The  Vlneburg  Hatchery, 
C.  Rhode,  Prop.,  Vineburg,  Cal. 


SALE — 100,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Mkby  chicks  during  May  and  June.  Heav- 
■l  laying  Hoganlzed  stock  only.  Put  the 
.jdy  hen  to  work.  Twenty-five  chicks, 
iiO;  fifty  chicks,  $6;  one  hundred  chicks, 
1;  delivered  by  parcel  post  to  your  home, 
pay  postage  and  guarantee  sate  arrival 
'  all  chicks.  I  refund  promptly  for  all 
licks  not  received  In  flrst-class  condition, 
our  bank  can  give  you  my  reference, 
itcher  and  shipper  of  chicks  for  over 
•nty  years.    L.  A.  Bourke,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


B  ARB  OFFERING  SEVERAL  BAR- 
GAINS IN  POULTRY  PUBLICATIONS 
ITH  RENETWAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO 
HCHARD  AND  FARM.  AS  AN  EXAMPLE 
>NE  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE 
.LIFORNIA  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  IN- 
lUDINO  YOUR  RENEWAL  TO  OR- 
BARD  AND  FA'RM,  FOR  ONLY  76c. 
OTE  THE  LARGE  AD  ON  ANOTHER 
AGE.  ORCHARD  AND  FAR^,  EXAMI- 
BR  BLDQ.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


1ST   HATCHERY   IN    THE  WORLD— 
chicks,    Rhode    Island    Reds  and 
Leghorns,  settings,  100,  1000  hatched 
In    our    160,009    brick    and  concrete 
ry    from    our   quality    heavy  layers; 
^able  prices;  stock  hatching  eggs.  Peb- 
Foultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale.  California. 

^ODEL  POULTRY  FARM— White  Leghorn 
Specialists.      Established    1!I03.      We  are 
booking  orders  for  May  and  June  de- 
|vary  of   baby   chicks  and   hatching  eggs 
»m  our  bred-to-lay  stock.    We  still  have  a 
kw  10-weeks-old  pullets  to  sell.    Our  prices 
p»  right.    W.  C.  Smith,  Prop.,  Corning,  Cal. 

CHICKS — All  good.  Strang  young- 
Hatches  every  week;  White  and 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
Mlnorcas,  Anconaa.  Also  hatching 
Write  for  circular.  J.  H.  Stubbe, 
Bpbell  Poultry  Ranch,  Campbell.  Cat 

illCA'S       FINEST       BREED,  THE 
tie    Comb    White    Minorca;  hatching 
nd  baby  chicks.    Madison  Square  Gar- 
ock.    LEECH  POULTRY  YARDS,  1170 
^I7th  place,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

^NORTHWEST  POULTRY  JOURNAL 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  BOTH  FOR 
tTEAR,  ONLY  »1.00.  YOU  SAVE  26c. 
lARD  AND  FARM,  EXAMINER 
I.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

CBR'8    WHITE    WONDERS — Winners 
ever  shown.    Clean  sweep  State  Fair, 
|«how  past  season.     White  Rocks  and 
Ll^borns.    Eggs.  IS  setting.  Claude 
r,  Coalinga,  California. 

tilAN'S  Bred  -  to  -  Lay"  Hoganlzed, 
nwtad      Barred      Plymouth  Rocks. 

CRICKS.    Eggn.    Falrmead  Poultry 
Falnnead.  Cal 


BABY  CHICK.S— 
HABY  ).UCKS— 
BABY  (JF.ESE— 
BAHV  TURKEYS— 
All  popular  varieties. 

<Jur  chicks  ere  supplied 
by  rxperlencecl  hatchers 
and  reliable  breeders.  A  dependable  supply  of  the 
yery  best.     We  ship  everywhere. 

Specialists  In  high-class  pouUrr.  pigeons,  bantams, 
duclts.  geese,  turkeys.  Guineas,  pheasants,  peafowl, 
rabbits,  dcgs,  cats,  Guinea  pins,  canaries,  parrots 
and  pets  of  all  kinds.  Our  facilities  and  experience 
enable  ua  to  supply  most  any  requirement.  Corre- 
spondence Invited. 

We  buy,  sell  and  exclianke. 
EVERYTHING  IN  HAIR,   FtJH  AND  FEATEBBS. 
FANCIKBS'  EXCHANGE, 
640  Soutli  Main  St. 
Los  AiiKeles.  California 

OUR  ANIMAL  SALE= 
Breeders,  Eggs,  Chicks 

Make  room  for  youngsters.  We  offer  our 
surplus  breeders  at  HALF  what  they 
cleared  1918!  Pens,  trios,  pairs,  hens,  eggs. 
Males  below  half.  CHICKS  REDUCED. 
Leghorns.  Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Reds,  An- 
conas,  Mlnorcas,  Orpingtons,  Brahmas, 
ducks.  turkeys,  12-week  pullets.  Some 
Rreat«st  hens  In  California,  Government 
trapnested:  200-283  eggs  yearly!!  Investi- 
gate quick.     W.  Beeson,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

THE  MISSION  HATCHERY  will  book  orders 
for  prompt  June  delivery  of  White,  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns;  also  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Black  Mlnorcas.  The  prices  range  from  9 
to  14  ccnt.<<,  depending:  on  breed  and  quantity. 
We  have  a  large,  modern  plant,  with  capacity 
of  12,000  chicks  weekly.  Pure  bred  breeding 
stock  of  hea\'y  laying  strains.  We  will  quote 
you  (If  desired)  an  express-paid  price  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  Our  circulars  and 
feeding  instructions  free.  The  MISSION 
HATCHERY,  Box  7,  Campbell,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  good  laying  strain  of 
Hoganlzed  stock  Brown  and  White  Leg- 
horns.    Prices  right.     Rose  Hill  Hatchery, 
Turlock,  Cal. 

CHIX — Buff,   Brown   and   White  Leghorns 
(Barron      Strain),      Anconas.  Mlnorcas, 
Barred  Rocks.  Reds,  Orpingtons  and  Silver 
Camplnes.    E:noch  Crews,  Seabrlght,  Cal. 


L  BOOS,  ll.SO  aatttnr 
,  DlzoD,  CmX. 


Hewitt  * 


TURKEYS 


THOROUGHBRED     MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
BABY  TURKEYS — 60   cents  to   %l  each. 
Stamped  envelope  for  reply.     R.  D.  1,  Box 
363,  Long  Beach,  Cal.     M.  L.  Jackson. 

"'"■'''RABBrrrXND^PIGEO^ 

■SCIENTIFIC    FUR  FARMING." 

A  profitable,  spare-time  business, 
good  for  $1600  per  year  and  more. 

RAISE  STOCK  FOR  US— We 
buy  all  you  raise.  We  pay  you 
the  highest  market  prices  and 
Ifurnlsh  perfect  breeding  stock.  GO 
.INTO  BUSINESS  FOR  YOUR- 
(SELF.  Our  booklet  and  details 
■mailed  for  10  cents. 

DEPT.  X. 
LOS  ANGELES  FUR  FARM. 
C.  E.  Sherman       J.  M.  Sherman 
2669  N.  Griffin  Ave., 
Los  Angeles.  California. 


FUR  RABBITS — Get  your  furs  ready  for 
next  winter.  Here  is  your  oportunlty. 
A  pair  of  black  and  white  fur  rahbit.i.  long 
or  short  hair,  for  $5,  including  the  "West- 
ern Rabbit  Book,"  60  cents,  which  tells  you 
how  to  raise,  market,  tan  and  make  up  the 
furs.    Mrs.  C.  A.  Rlchey,  616  North  Benton 

Way,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

SELL  US  YOUR  NEW  ZEALAND  RABBITS 
— We  are  In  the  market  at  all  times  for 
healthy,  utility  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  weigh- 
ing B  pounds  or  more,  and  pay  as  high  as 
$6  each  for  them.  Send  for  buying  price 
list.  Gllmore  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa  Barbara, 
I  Cal.  

GRAHAM  PHOTO  COMPANY^  makes  a  spe- 
I  clalty  of  photographing  rabbits,  poultry, 
!  etc.,  by  a  new  process  at  their  studio.  Write 
I  for  samples  and  prices.    110 'A  South  Broad- 

1  way,  LoB  Angeles.   

I   —  

PIGEONS — BUY     BIG     BIRDS.  Homers, 
Cameaux,  White  Kings;  16  to  20  lbs.  squab 
a  year  per  pair.     E.  B.  Julian,  1606  O  St., 

Sacramento,  Cal.  

ARMSTRONG'S     NEW      ZEALAND  RED 
RABBITS — Some  grand  young  stock  ready 
for   May   and   June   delivery;    prices  right. 
Armstrong's   Rabbit   Yards.   Petaluma,  Cal. 

BELGIAN   Hares   and   Flemish   Giants  for 
breeding,    high-grade    stock    only;  mail 
orders  filled;  write  us.    C.  J.  Meyers,  P.  O. 
Box  104.  Sacramento,  Cal.  

RABBITS — Choice  young  New  Zealand  red 
does  for  sale.     R.   C.   Specht,   R.   R.  A., 
Sonoma,  Cal.  • 

MONEY  IN  RABBITS.  Raise  rabbits  for  ua. 

Win  pay   16  per  pair.    Send  stamp  for 
reply.    H.  E.  Gibson  Co.,  Arcadia,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — RABBITS.     New  Zealand  and 
Flemish  Giant.    Paul  Kruger,  Watsonvllle, 
Cal. 


 BIRDLAND  

For  birds  go  to  BIrdland,  where  you  will 
find  the  choicest  and  largest  collection  of 
pets  of  all  kinds  In  the  country,  such  as 
warbling  canaries,  beautiful  fancy  canaries 
and  the  Bell-Note  Rollers,  the  grand  song- 
sters. Aviary  birds  of  a  great  variety  from 
everywhere;  also  ornamental  land  and  wa- 
ter fowl,  monkeys  and  other  pets.  Gold 
and  fancy  fish,  globes,  aquariums,  bird  and 
animal  cages;  large  stock  and  endless  vari- 
ety to  select  from.  Food,  remedies,  seeds 
and  all  other  accessories. 

Talking  Parrots 

We  have  them — not  just  one  or  two  birds, 
but  a  number  of  each  and  every  kind  in 
the  market.  Call  and  see  them  and  let  us 
tell  you  about  them. 

Dogs 

Our  dog  department  at  216  Mercantile 
place  offers  a  nice  lot  of  puppies  of  all 
kinds:  also  a  full  line  of  kennel  supplies 
and  all  the  standard  foods  and  remedies. 
Illustrated   catalogue  free. 

L.  M.  GRIDER, 
1301  Central  Ave.  and  216  Mercantile  Place, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ANGORA  KITTENS,  PEDIGREED— Sell  or 
exchange  for  chickens,  eggs.  Belgian  hares, 
or  what  have  you?    Mrs.  Mooney,  654  Eliz- 
abeth street,  San  Francisco. 

200  EGG  STRAIN  Pure  White  Indian  Run- 
ner Ducks.  I  am  now  taking  orders  for 
eggs  for  hatching  for  Immediate  delivery. 
No  baby  ducks  or  old  stock  for  sale.  Prices 
$2  per  12  eggs;  $3.60  per  25  eggs;  $6.60  per 
50  eggs.    F.  W.  McCauley,  El  Portal,  Cal, 

PEKIN      DUCK     EGGS  —  Settings.  $1.50. 

Choice  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs,  settings 
$1.25.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Court,  Route  1,  Lathrop, 
Cal. 

LIVESTOCK— Chester  Whites 

BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES;  size,  qual- 
ity, easy  feeders,  mellowness  and  money- 
makers. All  of  these  are  what  "BILLI- 
KEN"  stands  for.  Do  vou  want  to  get 
started  In  the  HOG  BUSINESS  A.\D  GET 
STARTED  RIGHT?  If  you  do.  get  In  on 
some  of  the  few  BILLIKEN  kind  that  are 
still  for  sale.  Two  boars  of  1917  spring 
farrow.  Eight  boar  pigs  and  15  sow  pigs  of 
1917  fad  farrow.  Fifteen,  1917  spring  gilts 
that  are  now  bred  for  an  early  September 
farrow.  ■  These  kilts  are  all  sired  by  BilU- 
ken  and  are  extra  fine  prospects  for  brood 
sows.  Immediate  delive^.v  on  all  stock. 
Prices  on  good  brood  stock  Is  getting  higher 
and  it  Is  also  hard  to  secure  good  animals 
at  any  price.  All  stock  is  cholera  Immune 
and  will  be  crated  and  registered  free. 
C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills,  Sacramento 
County,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Poland  Chinas 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY — Pork  prices  jumping 
up.  Breeding  stock  scarce.  Next  winter 
will  pee  the  greatest  shortage  of  hogs  and 
the  highest  prices  ever  known.  Prepare  now 
by  getting  some  Whltten  Ranch  Poland- 
Chinas — the  prolific,  easy-feeding  money- 
makers. Prices  reasonable;  satisfaction 
guaranteed:  everything  immune.  Send  for 
valuable  free  booklet,  "Hogs  for  Prolt." 
Ranch  In  Tulare  County,  but  write  R.  H. 
Whltten,  519C  Marsh-Strong  Building,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Eight  fine  Poland-China  pies: 
sire  of  mother,  "Superba";  sire  of  pigs, 
"Long  Smooth  Jumbo,"  both  1000-lb.  hogs. 
These  pigs  are  bred  right  to  make  very  large 
hogs.  Price.  $16  when  six  tc  eight  weeks  old. 
M.  A.  Packer.  Jeffer.'son  St..  Riverside.  Cal. 


HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS — 
Bred   sows  and  gilts.     Hewitt  &  Hewitt, 
Dixon.  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jerseys 


DUROC-JERSEY    BOARS,    both  weanlings 
and  old  enough  for  service.    Prices  right. 
Breeding  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  H. 
E.   Boudier,  Napa.  Cal. 

LIVESTOCK— Guernseys 

FOR      SALE — Registered      Guernsey  bull 
calves.    Prices  and  terms  very  reasonable. 
Elmdale  Guernsey  Farm,  P.  J.  Welsel.  Santa 
Fe  Springs,  Cal. 

IJVESTOCIC^^^ShMp 

TOGGENBURO     MILCH     GOATS — Rae  P. 

Williams,  Federal  Realty  Building,  Oak- 
land,  Cal.  

TOGGENBURO  GOATS — Edwin  Prltchett. 
Mojave,  Cal.    Enclose  stamp. 

LIVESTOCK 

I  NOW  OFFER  MY  SPRING  PIGS,  sired  by 
Cook's  Hancherdale  Jones,  a  grandson  of 
the  famous  G^rtsdale  Jones,  and  out  of  big 
prolific  sows,  the  best  of  -  the  "Big  Types." 
Write  for  prices  and  filrther  Information. 
J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise,  Cal. 


GUARANTEED  SEEDS 

PLANT  GIANT  MARROW  CABBAGE  the 
year  round  for  California's  succession.  Oak- 
land customer,  reordering,  reports:  "Five- 
inch  trunks,  solid  'marrow,'  richer,  hardier 
and  vastly  outylelding  kales,  without 
waste."  GUARANTEED,  PEDIGREED 
SEEDS  from  plants  ten  feet  high,  bearing 
yard-long  leaves,  half  as  wide;  600,  25c- 
acre  supply,  $2.     Photos,  suggestions,  free. 

PLANT  PEAS— "GOLDEN  POTLACH" 
BUSH  PEAS — Phenomenal  variety,  so  sweet, 
^rS.^"  tender   that   "canning"    is  UN- 

NECESSARY. Thoroughly  soaked,  ripe 
seeds  cooking  equally  palatable  with 
"canned"  product.  No  sticking,  or  trouble- 
packets,  10c. 

BEANS  BETTER  THAN  BULLETS  to 
win  war.  "Kentucky  Wonder,"  dozen  other 
best  adapted  varieties  for  Coast,  from  many 
years'  testings — some  frost- resisters.  Pack- 
ets, 10c. 

PI-ANT  "PURPLE  PERFECTION"  PO- 
'TATO- Frost-proof  novelty;  salad  specialty; 
CONTINUOUS  GROWER,  assuring  TWO 
CROPS  YEARLY  for  mild  climates.  Sur- 
prising yields.  Sample,  10c;  10-pound  lots, 
$2.50,  prepaid.  E.  E.  Martin,  guarantee- 
ing Seedsman,  B-4,  Bangor,  Washington 
■•.S-riNGS"  LURK  IN  UNGUARANTEED 
SEEDS,  FELLOW  FARMERS 


FIELD  SEEDS.  GARDEN  STOCK 

TESTED  BEAN  SEED— Hardy,  upland 
grown  seed  beans  will  Increase  vour 
yields.  We  carry  a  complete  stock  of 
Teparys,  Mexican  Red,  pinks.  Lady  Wash- 
ington, Small  Whites,  Red  Kidney,  Black- 
eyes,  Bluepods  and  PIntos.  All  seed  tested 
by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Get 
our  booklet,  "Bean  Varieties  and  Their 
Local  Adaptations"— a  dictionary  on  bean 
seed.  Write  for  prices  before  planting  sea- 
son. Desk  F,  Bomberger  Seed  Company. 
Modesto,  Cal. 

ALFALFA    PLANTERS,    get    this  booklet. 

"Important  Facts  About  Alfalfa  Seed;  the 
Prospective  Alfalfa  Growers  Should  Know," 
Read  it  before  purchasing  your  alfalfa  seed. 
It  will  save  you  money  and  insure  you  better 
seed.  We  handle  all  varieties  of  alfalfa 
seed  and  can  supply  you  with  seed  best 
suited  to  your  condltons.  Write  today  for 
free  booklet,  samples  and  prices,  describing 
your  soil  and  moisture  conditions.  Bom- 
berger Seed  Co.,  Desk  F,  Modesto,  Cal. 

SEED  GRAIN,  THRESHI.NG  Machine  and 
Harvester  Screenings  Wanted — Cash  paid 
for  large  or  small  quantities.  Mall  samples 
on  which  we  will  quote.  Mercantile  & 
Warehouse  Co.,  Fifth  and  Poplar  Sts.,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

BEST  CITRUS  TREES  grown  from  the  best 
buds,  from  the  best  bearing  trees  in  the 
famous  East  Whlttier  district.  Thousands 
for  1918  planting.  R.  R.  Morris,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Whlttier,  Cal. 

PLANT  RHUBARB  NOW — 12  plants  furnish 
all  sauce  and  pies  for  big  family  free;  S 
plants,  $1;  one  acre  has  produced  $1100  first 
year.  A.  M.  Jones,  1258  Cahuenga  street, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 

RHUBARB— $1127  from  one  acre.     A  crop 
every  month  of  the  year.    Write  to  me  and 
1  will  tell  you  how  you  can  do  as  well 
J.  M.  Stone,  Lodl,  Cal.    Route  4. 

FLORIDA    SOUR   ORANGE   seedlings,  one 
year  old.     Write  for  details.  Katsuragl, 
Twenty-third  street.  Upland,  Cal. 


PLANTS  AND  BULBS 

FOR  SALE — Yellow  sweet  potato  plants.  $2 
per   1000.    W.   L.   Lutz,   Route   3,  Santa 

Ana.  Cal. 

CHIROPRACTIC  COLLEGES 

BE  A  CHIROPRACTIC  DOCTOR — 7000  now- 
practicing:  new  method  of  curing  and 
preventing  diseases.  Catalogue  free.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Gale.  President,  Los  Angeles,  Col- 
lege of  Chiropractic,  931  South  Hill  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

PARCEL  POST 


CO-OPERATION    (NOT    OPERATED  FOR- 
PROFIT)   reduces  living  expenses.  Par- 
ticulars   and     catalog    from  Co-Operatlve 
League,  Commercial  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 

GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cash;  aa- 
saying,  60c.     Pioneer  Assaying  Company, 
636  Market  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel,  Sas- 
Francisco.  Cal. 

COLLECTION  AGENCIES 

KNOJC^^^^Spreckels     Bldfg^i     San  FrancEsoo'. 

Debts  collected  everywhere;  no  charge  un- 
less successful. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Edited  by  E.  C.  Abbott,  State  Lecturer. 

Orchard  and  Farm  is  the  Official  Orgbn  of  the  California  State  Grange.^ 
Editor's  Note. 


To  the  Grange  Members: 

THE  editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
has  given  us  a  fine  opportunity 
to  make  ourselves  known  and 
show  what  we  are  doing.  He  has 
offered  a  larger  space  and  we  are  to 
fill  it  with  Grange  news. 

Every  member  of  the  Grange  has 
an  opportunity  and  the  lecturers  have 
a  duty  to  see  that  this  is  well  done. 
Let  us  get  to  work  and  put  California 
on  the  Grange  map.  Even  if  we  are 
busy  over  the  war  and  conservation, 
we  can  find  time,  if  we  half  try,  to  do 
our  little  Grange  bit.  The  reason  so 
many  of  the  poor  immigrants  that 
have  been  coming  to  our  country  make 
a  place  for  themselves  is  because  they 
see  and  grasp  the  opportunities  w^e 
natives  pass  by.  Shall  we  not  grasp 
this  one? 

E.  C.  ABBOTT. 


Boy  Labor  on  the  Farm 

HE  replies  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  out  by  National  Grange 
Master  Oliver  Wilson  as  to  the 
■use  and  value  of  boy  labor  on  the 
farms  of  various  States  are  not  very 
inspiring. 

Here  are  some  of  the  answers  to 
the  question,  "Can  the  shortage  of 
farm  help  be  satisfactorily  made  up 
by  high  school  boys  or  others  from 
the  towns  and  cities?" 

California — "The  shortage  cannot 
be  made  up  from  the  schools." 

Colorado — "I  do  not  think  so,  in 
Colorado,  judging  by  past  experi- 
ence." 

Idaho — "This  class  of  labor  is  near- 
ly useless  in  an  irrigation  country." 

Illinois — "Believe  it  can,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  think  this  help  will  be 
more  satisfactory  on  the  larger  farms, 
•where  there  is  more  than  one  person 
to  give  instruction  and  assistance." 

Massachusetts — "We  are  going  to 
■do  the  best  we  can  with  this  help,  but 
it  will  not  fill  the  gap  made  by  the 
going  of  experienced  help." 

Michigan — "Only  in  a  small  degree, 
and  that  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  experience  possessed  by  the 
proposed  help." 

Minnesota — "The  high  school  boys 
or  boys  from  towns  and  cities  can't 
take  the  place  of  the  farm  boys.'' 

New  Jersey — "That  was  tried  out 
last  year  and  was  very  unsatisfac- 
tory." 

New  York — "We  tried  this  last  year 
and  it  was  not  satisfactory." 

Washington — "Boys  can  be  organ- 
ized under  competent  leadership  to 
pick  the  fruit,  pick  up  potatoes  and 
other  work  along  that  line,  leaving 
competent  men  who  are  laboring  on 
these  jobs  to  go  out  on  skilled  farm 
■work.  The  shortage  is  going  to  be 
more  acute  along  in  harvest  time — 
threshing,  plowing  and  marketing 
crops;  but  the  farmers  will  need  as- 
surance right  away  of  help  or  they 
will  curtail  amount  of  acreage  of 
crops." 


Tulare  Grange  has  been  holding 
some  very  interesting  meetings  of 
late.  One  of  the  questions  discussed 
during  the  lecturer's  hour  was  a  half- 
holiday  each  week  for  farmers.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  he 
■needed  it  and  ought  to  take  it  if  his 
■work  would  permit. 


A  Patriotic  Program 

AT    A    recent    meeting    of  Fort 
Romie   Grange,   the  following 
patriotic  program  was  given: 
Singing,  "America." 
Recitation — Miss  Dorothy  Droge. 
Song,  "My  Own.  United  States" — 
school  children. 

Reading  of  the  declaration  of  pur- 
poses of  the  Grange — Mrs.  Jennie 
Dudgeon. 
Solo — Miss  Vera  McKinsey. 
This  was  followed  by'  the  unfurling 
of  a  service  flag  of  eight  stars  for  the 
eight  members  of  this  Grange  who. 
are  in  the  war.  Mildred  White  made 
a  very  appropriate  presentation 
speech. 

Assistant  District  Attorney  A.  E. 
Warth  of  Salinas  gave  a  stirring  ad- 
dress on  patriotism,  which  was  lis- 
tened to  with  rapt  attention. 

Grange  closed  with  singing  of 
"Star  Spangled  Banner."  Miss  Ruth 
Gunsolos,  lecturer,  had  charge  of  the 
affair. 
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San  JoSe  Rally  Day 

ALLY  day  with  San  Jose  Grange 
was  a  very  enjoyable  affair.  A 
class  was  initiated  in  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees,  after  ■vs-hich  the 
harvest  feast  was  spread  in  the  ban- 
quet hall. 

The  spread,  which  was  very  api)€tiz- 
ing,  contained  no  wheat  products.  It 
consisted  of  tamale  pie,  salads,  beans, 
rolls,  cookies,  gingerbread,  fruit,  ice 
cream  and  coffee. 

The  State  lecturer  acted  as  toast- 
master. 

City  Manager  Reed  spoke  on  "The 
Goat";  F.  H.  Babb  on  "Grange  Pa- 
triotism"; Agnes  Howe  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  on  "Child  Training"; 
Charles  Tibbets,  lecturer,  on  "What 
the  Grange  is  Now  Doing";  Past  State 
Master  E.  T.  Pettit  on  "The  Grange 
and  Home." 

Old  Glory  and  "Hooverize,  Yes 
Hooverize,"  were  sung  with  a  vim. 


Vineyard  Strawberries 

By  Lecturer  Taylor 

TEN  miles  from  the  city  of  Sac- 
ramento, surrounding  the  vil- 
lage of  Florin,  are  hundreds  of 
acres  of  table  grapes  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Tokay  belt. 

There  are  four  companies  owning 
shipping  and  fruit  sheds  and  box  fac- 
tories. If  possible,  a  grain  or  pasture 
field  is  chosen,  being  freer  from 
weeds.  The  ground  is  thoroughly  cul- 
tivated, then  thrown  into  ridges  four 
feet  wide,  with  a  furrow  between  for 
irrigating.  Strawberry  plants  are  set 
in  rows  on  each  side,  with  Tokay  cut- 
tings on  one  side.  The  strawberry  is 
profitable  from  one  to  three  years  and 
is  then  plowed  out,  leaving  the  field 
to  the  grapes.  The  berry  business  be- 
gins in  April,  ■with  a  second  crop  in 
June.  A  great  many  women  and  girls 
are  employed  in  facing  the  boxes  and 
nailing  for  shipment.  The  Dollar  va- 
riety, being  hard  and  firm,  is  the 
favorite  for  shipping. 

The  shooks  for  the  grapes  come 
from  the  mountains  in  carload  lots 
and  are  made  into  crates  by  young 
boys  and  girls.  Immediately  after 
cultivation  the  vines  are  pruned  t)ack 
and  sulphured  when  the  grapes  are 
about  the  size  of  peas.  'The  second 
sulphuring  is  done  in  about  six  weeks. 
When  ripe,  the  bunches  are  cut  off 
and  brought  to  the  fruit  sheds,  where 
women  and  girls  are  employed  in  cut- 
ting off  imperfect  and  green  ones. 
Then  they  are  packed  in  crates  hold- 
ing 24  pounds.  In  the  bunch  pack 
the  grapes  are  placed  without  cutting 
the  bunch.  In  the  cluster  pack,  the 
largest  and  best  are  selected  and  often 
tied  with  ribbons. 


Hooverize,  Yes  Hooverize! 

Tune,  "Maryland,  ily  Maryland." 
Try  this  at  Bome  IlttrTest  Feaat. 

COME  now  and  sing  our  simple 
song, 
Hooverize,  yes,  Hooverize! 
The  song  is  short,  the  work  is  long — 

Hooverize,  yes,  Hooverize! 
It  calls  for  all,  both  young  and  old. 
The  song  is  sung,  the  story  told, 
'Twill  win  the  war,  'twill  win  the  gold. 
Hooverize,  yes,  Hooverize! 

a 

The  call  goes  out  that  all  may  hear, 

Hooverize,  yes,  Hooverize! 
The  call  to  each  is  loud  and  clear; 

Hooverize,  yes,  Hooverize! 
The  rich  and  poor,  yea,  all  must  save 
To  help  the  valiant  and  the  brave 
Who  fight  the  wars  beyond  the  wave. 
Hooverize,  yes,  Hooverize! 

The  Turk  and  Hun  will  strive  to  win; 

Hooverize,  yes,  Hooverize! 
The  battle's  fierce,  hear  now  its  din. 

Hooverize.  yes,  Hooverize! 
We'll  join  and  save,  and  save  and  fight. 
We'll  Hooverize  from  morn  'till  night, 
And  win  the  battle  for  the  right. 

Hooverize,  yes,  Hooverize! 


Cod  Has  Not  Spoken  Yet 

CD  has  not  spoken  yet! 

The  world's  dread  Horror  struggles  to  its  close; 
Where  France's  slopes  today  with  blood  are  wet, 
Kext  year  will  bloom,  the  lily  and  the  rose. 
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God  has  not  spoken  yet! 

But  when  God  speaks,  whose  side  toill  God  be  onf 
Will  He  the  HohenzoUem  crimes  forget — 
Give  night  and  shame,  or  Liberty  and  dawnt 

God  has  not  spoken  yet — 

But  courage  must  not  fail,  nor  faith  grow  weak; 
TO  WORK! — for  Freedom's  sun  must  never  set. 
God  has  not  spoken  yet,  but  God  WILL  SPEAK! 

— Ella  Higginson. 


As  to  the  Non-Partisan  League 

THE  Grange  is  not  ident 
any  way  with  the  Non  ■ 
League  and  stands  spui,  ..r  lu 
no  way  for  its  principles  or  its  re- 
sults. Efforts  that  have  been  ma 
in  countless  cases,  to  so  ent 
the  Grange  should  be  repudia 
at  every  point,  for  the  Or 
and  the  Non-Partisan  League  1 
moving  from  absolutely  diffe' 
viewpoints  and  have  no  common  f  _ 
The  Grange  was  here,  doing  val^ 
service  for  the  farm  people  of 
United  States,  long  before  this 
movement  of  the  Northwest  was 
dreamed  of;  and  it  may  still  be 
after  that  movement  has  been 
gotten. 

The  Grange  is  non-partisan  in 
true,  broad  sense.  Its  service  is 
selfish  and  continuous  for  the 
interests  of  America.  The  Gr 
seeks  no  class  legislation  or 
favors  for  farmers,  simply  becafl 
they  are  farmers,  but  names  as 
supreme  ideal  "The  greatest  goodj 
the  greatest  number.'  The  Granf^ 
absolutely  loyal  to  its  Govemn 
and  tolerates  within  its  meetings 
among  its  leaders  no  spark  of 
the  suggestion  of  disloyalty. 

On  these  four  decisive  issues 
Grange  and  the  Non-Partisan  Lea 
are  as  wide  apart  as  if  oceans 
rated  them.  Let  this  fact  be  here 
now  made  clear  to  everyone, 
whatever  may  be  the  future  of  _ 
Non-Partisan  League,  no  responsil 
ity"  for  that  future  rests  upon 
Grange  or  upon  the  real  leaders , 
the  Grange.  As  the  two  organizati" 
go  on,  the  fruits  of  each  shall  pf 
it,  of  what  manner  it  be. — Natio 
Master  Oliver  Wilson. 


Grangers*  Tamale  Pie 

THIS  is  the  way  we  make 
tamale  pie. 
Two  pounds  beef — neck 

ferred. 
Two  cupfuls  cornmcal. 
Six  cupfuls  boiling  water. 
One  teaspoonful  salt. 
One-quarter  teaspoonful  red  pepf 
Two  cupfuls  strained  tomato. 
One  onion. 

Make  a  mush  by  stirring  cor 
into  the  boiling  water,  adding  onf 
teaspoonful  salt.  Cook  in  dc 
boiler  45  minutes.  Boil  meat  ui 
tender,  cut  into  small  pieces  and  se 
son  with  pepper  and  one-half  tet- 
spoonful  salt.  Thicken  the  liquid  in 
which  meat  was  cooked  and  add  tj; 
mato.  Brown  the  onion  in  one  tabi 
spoonful  fht  and  mix  with  the  « 
soned  meat  and  gravy.  Grease  balr 
dish  and  >lace  layer  of  mush  in  I 
tom,  then  add  meat  and  gravy,  spr* 
ing  rest  of  mush  over  the  top  i 
covering  for  the  first  hour  of  bakia 
Mush  should  be  quite  thick.  Bj 
one  and  one-half  hours. 


Here,  Tliere  and  Elsewhere 

POWER  on  the  farm  and  the  uli 
ization  of  the  various  kinds 
available  motors  as  far  as 
sible  to  help  solve  the  problem  _ 
labor  shortage  were  recently 
cussed  by  Danville  Grange.  A  sc 
er  from  the  university  explained 
various  motors  and  cost  of  installn 
Any  Grange  desiring  a  speaker^ 
some  special  agricultural  topic  ' 
write  to  Prof.  W.  T.  Clarke, 
ley.  Agricultural  Extension  D« 
ment,  and  he  will  send  one,  th€ 
versity  paying  all  expense  excep 
hall  and  local  press  notices. 

The  lecturer  of  Orangevale  Gfl 
thinks  that  every  Grange  shoul' 
lute  the  flag  and  sing  "America^ 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  from 
ory  at  each  Grange  meeting, 
she  right? 

Connecticut,  not  much  largerj 
a  California  county,  has  163  Or 
with  over  18.000  members, 
power  such  an  organization  ''t 
the  good  of  the  farmers  of  H 
The  largest  Grange  in  the 
the  one  at  Houlton,  Maine,  with  U 
members.    That  is  the  place 
they  raise  so  many  potatoes 


More  Cotton  From  California 

Development  of  Long-Staple  Industries 

jp^GYPTIAN  cotton,  well  adapted 
1^  to  the  irrigated  valleys  of  Ari- 
mjj  zona  and  California,  is  believed 
'o  be  the  best  type  to  plant  in  new 

■  cas  under  present  conditions.  Ex- 

irimental  plantings  of  this  cotton  in 

11  ■  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Val- 
tys  have  resulted  favorably  and  its 

iroduction  is  being  extended  to  these 

ections. 

The  scarcity  of  extra  staple  cotton 
lay  be  understood  from  the  fact  that 
0  to  80  cents  a  pound  has  been  paid 
ecently  for  superior  grades  of  Egyp- 
an  cotton  in  Arizona,  for  which  25 
ents  formerly  was  considered  a  good 
rice. 

Decline  in  production  in  Egypt  and 
le  difficulty  in  importing  this  crop 
nee  the  war,  together  with  the  re- 
action in  our  Sea  Island  crop  as  a 
;sult  of  boll  weevil  injury,  are  rea- 
jns  for  the  present  situation. 
The  needs  of  American  manufac- 
rers  for  cotton  of  the  Egyptian  type, 

they  were  to  be  met  by  home  pro- 
iction,  would  call  for  the  planting 

several  hundred  thousand  acres. 
Renewed  interest  in  the  possibilities 

cotton  culture  in  the  San  Joaquin 
id  Sacramento  Valleys  of  California 
is  resulted  from  favorable  reports  of 
iperimental  plantings  in  several  lo- 
lities  last  year.  The  idea  that  cot- 
n  could  become  an  important  crop 

California  has  been  very  persistent, 
d  the  rapid  development  of  cotton 
eduction  in  recent  years  in  the  Im- 
irial  and  Colorado  Valleys  now 
ems  likely  to  extend  to  other  parts 

the  State. 


Mistakes  of  Earlier  Efforts 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mistakes 
the  earlier  efforts  with  cotton  in 
San  Joaquin  Valley  may  not  be 
peated  in  the  new  effort  that  is  now 
ing  made.  In  the  period  of  high 
ices  that  followed  the  Civil  War, 
ort-staple  cotton  was  grown  in  com- 
rcial  quantities  at  several  places  in 
e  San  Joaquin  Valley,  but  was  aban- 
ned  as  soon  as  normal  conditions 
:re  restored  in  the  Southern  States, 
lother  period  of  war  conditions  and 
rh  prices  is  now  making  short- 
pie  cotton  a  profitable  crop  in  Cali- 
nia,  but  there  is  very  little  pros- 
ct  of  being  able  to  maintain  a  short- 
iple  industry  after  normal  condi- 
ins  are  restored. 

The  danger  of  direct  competition 
th  the  South  can  be  avoided  by 
owing  a  different  kind  of  cotton. 
Stead  of  the  short-staple  Upland 
pe  of  cotton,  which  is  grown  in  the 
uthern  cotton  belt,  it  is  now  very 
tinctly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
uthwestern  farmers  to  plant  Egyp- 
n  cotton,  which  is  well  adapted  to 
E  conditions  of  the  irrigated  valleys 
Arizona  and  California.  With  cot- 
n,  as  with  every  other  crop,  a  fail- 
e  to  take  into  account  the  differ- 
ces  of  the  varieties  may  lead  to 
stly  mistakes. 

Results  With  Egyptian  Cotton 

The  Egyptian  cotton  is  very  differ- 
t  from  the  Upland  type,  being  a 
Her  and  more  slender  plant,  with 
rrower  leaf-lobes  and  smaller  bolls, 
lis  last  feature  often  leads  people 
Jm  the  South  to  suppose  that  the 
tld  must  be  small,  whereas  in  reali- 
'  the  Egyptian  cotttjn  often  yields 
ry  well,  a  500-pound  bale  or  more 
r  acre  having  been  obtained  on 
any  farms  in  the  Salt  River  Valley 
Arizona.  Although  some  of  the 
rly  plantings  of  imported  Egyptian 
ed  gave  very  unsatisfactory  results, 
uch  better  behavior  has  been  se- 
red  regularly  for  several  years  from 


the  varieties  that  have  been  bred  in 
Arizona  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  About  30,000 
acres  of  Egyptian  cotton  were  grown 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley  in  1917,  with 
a  return  to  the  farmers  estimated  at 
$5,000,000.  Recent  estimates  from 
this  and  other  valleys  indicate  that 
nearly  100,000  acres  of  Egyptian  cot- 
ton will  be  grown  this  year  in  Ari- 
zona. 

The  Arizona  varieties  have  been 
grown  not  only  in  the  Yuma,  Palo 
Verde  and  Imperial  Valleys  of  South- 
ern California,  but  have  been  found 
well  adapted  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  around 
Bakersfield  and  Fresno.  Experiments 
have  been  conducted  in  this  region  for 
several  years  past.  Further  experi- 
ence will  be  necessary  before  the 
Egyptian  cotton  may  be  considered  as 
an  assured  crop  in  districts  farther 
north,  although  the  same  varieties 
grew  and  ripened  satisfactorily  at  sev- 
eral points  in  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  Valleys  last  year. 

The  season  of  1917  may  have  been 
unusually  favorable  for  the  ripening  of 
cotton  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  but 
even  where  rather  low  yields  were 
secured  on  account  of  late  planting  or 
other  unfavorable  cultural  conditions, 
the  results  are  considered  profitable. 

Organization  of  Arizona  Industry 

It  has  been  possible  to  develop  the 
new  industry  in  the  Salt  River  Valley 
only  because  the  farmers  were  organ- 
ized and  no  short  staple  cotton  was 
planted  in  the  communities  where 
Egyptian  cotton  was  grown,  and  no 
inferior  stocks  are  continued  in  cul- 
tivation. Although  some  of  the  set- 
tlers were  strongly  inclined  at  first 
to  the  short-staple  varieties  with 
which  they  had  been  familiar  in  the 
South,  the  local  sentiment  is  now  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  community 
plan  of  growing  and  maintaining  the 
seed  of  a  single  superior  variety. 

With  cotton,  as  with  other  crops, 
the  labor  problem  is  likely  to  present 
the  chief  difficulty,  but  with  cotton 
the  special  demand  for  labor  comes 
in  the  fall,  after  most  of  the  other 
crops  have  been  gathered,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  labor  is  available.  A 
crop  that  would  provide  employment 
during  the  late  fall  and  winter  months 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  fruit-grow- 
ing or  other  special  industries,  which 
are  the  chief  reliance  of  many  of  the 
districts  where  cotton  might  be 
grown. 

Advantages  of  Cotton  in  Cropping 

In  some  districts  there  is  special 
need  of  such  a  crop  as  cotton,  that 
can  be  grown  in  rotation  with  rice,  to 
rid  the  land  of  water  grass  or  tules, 
which  render  continuous  rice  growing 
impracticable. 

Drainage  will  be  a  problem  in  some 
districts,  but  in  others  the  water-table 
is  at  least  3  or  4  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, and  is  not  likely  to  interfere. 

Egyptian  cotton  is  likely  to  be  more 
useful  than  Upland  cotton  for  shad- 
ing out  the  grass,  because  the  plants 
are  larger.  Also  there  are  many  lands 
not  now  used,  or  yielding  only  small 
returns  for  grain  or  pasture,  but  likely 
to  yield  good  crops  of  cotton,  as  re- 
cent experiments  indicate. 

In  many  cases  the  food  and  fodder 
value  of  the  seed  alone  might  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  crops  now  being 
raised  for  such  purposes. 

The  demand  for  cottonseed  oil  was 
increasing  rapidly  even  before  the 
war,  and  local  supplies  of  cottonseed 
meal  are  needed  by  the  livestock  in- 
dustry of  California. 


BEAN 

THRESHERS 


Largest  cleaniriK  ca- 
pacity of  a  n  V 
thresher  made  and  requires  less  help  to  op- 
erate. Pays  for  itself  in  one  season.  Hard- 
wood construction  throughout.  Won't  split 
the  seed.  Double  cylinder.  Made  in  six  sizes 
— largest  to  smallest.  WRITE  FOR  CATA- 
LOG. 

California  Implement  Co. 

122-124    N.    Los    Angeles    St.,    Los  Angeles 


A  Washing  Machine 
For  Every  Home 

Hand  Wash- 
ers $10. 
Power  Wash- 
ers $25. 
Electric 
Washers  $50. 
Vacuum 
S  weepers 
$20. 

We  carry  the 
largest  stock 
of  hand, 
power  and 
electric  washers  and  wringers  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  literature  on 
whatever  type  you  desire.  . 

A.  A.  WILSON 

751  S.  Spring  St., 

Los  Angeles. 


lYEl 


quantity  from  a  few 


BAGS 


Burlap  and  cotton; 
new  and  second- 
hand. All  kinds  of 
bags  for  grain, 
peas,  beans,  onioTis, 
potatoes,  rice, 
seeds,  etc.  Every 
bag  is  thoroughly 
inspected  before 
being  shipped. 
Write  for  prices, 
stating  the  number 
of  bags  you  need. 
We  ship  in  any 
to  a  carload. 


HARRIS  SACK  CO., 

:UH-Ao2  S.  Alanmla  St..  Los  Angeles.  CaL 
.Mention  Orchard  and  Farm  when  writing. 


Order  Your  BEEMAN 
Garden  &  Orchard  Tractor 


Immediate  Deliveries 

It  I'lows,  Disrs  and  Cultivates. 
1918  DeliverieK  Limited. 
Some  Territory   Still   Open   for  Dealers. 

Owen  Magnetic  Sales  Corp. 

118  West  Pico  Street, 

I^os  Angeles,  California. 


UP-CYL  OIL— THE  SUPER-LUBRICANT 

LESS  FUEL-MORE  POWER-FEWER  MOTOR  EXPENSES 


Save  This  Waste 
and  Wear, 


Send  for  FREE  ^.      ^   ^  , 

Where  TIp-Cyl  Oil 
circular  telling    Lulmcates,  Seals 

,      i       .  and  Saves, 

about  this 


OIL 

UP-CYL  OIL 
COMPANY 

705  S.  Hope  St., 
Los  Angeles. 


MOTOR  p 

TRACTOR  OIL  U 

•RUN  All  DAYand  NIGHT  WimoyTHfAie- 

( ELIMINATES  SPARKS  FROM  EXHAUST ) 

YOUR  DEALER  HAS  IT  OR  CAN  GET  IT. 

MONAMOBILE  OIL  COMPANY,  562-564  Howard  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — Phone  Sutter  2031. 

No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade,  you  should  easily 
find  a  buyer  by  running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market 
Page — only  3c  per  word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by 
the  21st  of  the  month. 


SONORA  VALLEY  LAND 


iii=HisiilEm~tiisiii=iii=iii=iii=iii=iii=in2iii=iii 


Land  That  Produced  40  Bushels  of  Wheat  Per  Acre. 

Why  Pay  From  $100  to  $300  Per  Acre  for  Farm  Lands 

when  vou  can  buy  that  which  is  much  more  productive,  where  crops  are  a  certainty  ami 
where  all  products  In  the  lines  ot  general  farming  can  be  raised  for 

From  $12  to  $17.50  per  Acre 

Terms  One-Third  Cash,  Balance  One  and  Two  Years,  Six  Per  Cent. 

This  Companv  has  about  15,000  acres  left  of  the  choicest  land  out  of  the  original  56,000 
at  Noria,  Sonora  Mexico,  that  is  for  sale  at  the  above  named  prices,  for  the  next  sixty  days 

°"'Verrnd»"id-'erful 'farming  ana  stock-raising  district:  80  mile,  south  of  United  States 
boundary  line:  west  of  Sierra  Madre  Mountains:  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  throuKh 
valley.  Very  fertile  soil:  free  from  alkali;  nearly  level;  one  of  finest  tracts  n  Mexico,  per- 
fect drainage.  Land  works  easily:  fine  for  wheat,  corn,  beans,  rye,  small  grains,  feed- 
stuffs,  potatoes  and  veEetabies.  .  -  ,  ..rwr_w         t'w'  mm 

TWO  CROPS  ANNUALLY,  WITHOUT  IRRI- 
GATION, AND  AN  INCOMPARABLE  CLIMATE 

For  farming  and  stock-raising  no  other  country  ^tJ^e'^or  raUing 

an  abundant  supply  of  water  and  wild  grasses,  these  lands  afford  an  Idea  P'^"  ,'°5Jf;f^2^ 
livestock.  No  shelter  needed  for  livestock  at  any  time.  Positive  securlt>  for  all  American 
Investors.    Taxes  very  reasonable.    Labor  cheap  .,i„„„i„i.  frnm  <>«ttlers  without 

Free  booklet,  scenes,   descriptive   information   and  testimonials  from  settlers 
charge  by  writing  the 

SONORA  VALLEY  LAND  CO. 

416  California  BIdg.,  Second  and  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management, 
Circulation,  Etc.,  Required  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  August  24,  1912, 

ORCHARD  °AND  FARM 

Published  Monthly  at  Los  Angeles,  California 

for  April  1,  1918 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  ) 
COUNTY  OF  LOS  ANGELES  J 

Before  me  a  Notary  Public  In  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
Dersonally  appeared  Bailey  Millard,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  faw  deposes  and  says  that  he  Is  the  Publisher  of  the  Orchard  and 
Farm  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  behef.  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc..  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  embod  ed  In  section 
443.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to- 

^'*'l.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  aref: 

Name  o'  Postofflce  address 

Publisher,  Bailey  Millard  -  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Editor,  Bailey  Millard  Los  Angeles,  Ca  . 

Managing  Editor,  Bailey  Millard  V"^^'^  !^  »i  ' 

2  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  mdividual  own- 
ers or.  If  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock).  \j  I, 

William  R.  Hearst  r  '-i  '^T  X?""^ 

M.  F.  Ihmsen,  President  and  Treasurer  Los  Ange  es,  Cal. 

A.  T.  Sokolow,  Secretary  Los  Ange  es,  Ca  . 

Bailey  Millard,  Director   .     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

3  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state). 

None. 

4  Thst  the  two  partHT'Phs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  atockholden.  and 
nK-uTltT  holder!  If  any.  conuln  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  snd  security  holders  as  they  appear 
uVoti  the  books'  of  the  company  but  also.  In  cases  vthere  the  etockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
uDoti  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person 
or  corooraUon  for  whom  such  trustee  Is  acting.  Is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
certain  sutemenu  embracing  afnanfs  full  knowledge  anrt  belief  as  to  the  ciriurastances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  or  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  aecurltlea  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 

and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  any  other  person,  •»«'"«<'o>>-  <"  "l  hv  him 

Interest  direct  or  Indirect  Ui  the  said  stock,  bond.,  or  other  sfcur  Ue.  than  a,  so  Htate.1  hy  h.m, 

5.   That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  Issue  or  tniB  -  ^     4     il  O 

publication   sold  or  distributed   through  the  mails  or  '>tl>«'"''«-  "  /111      t  /l  < 

paid  subscribers  during  the  sll  months  preceding  the  date  ahowo  #•  I  ^T*J 

above  is   i  \ 7  " 

(This  InformaUon  U  leaulred  from  dally  pubUcaUons  only.)    

Signed  BAILEY  MILLARD. 

Olgneu  (Publisher) 

(Se^r""  '°  ^-^-^  -^H^^  k"uNT^R°'NoC  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  May  18,  1918.) 


Stands  the  Gaff ! 


The  roughest,  toughest  sort  of  jobs  can't 
scare  Boss  of  the  Road  Overalls.  They 
stand  the  gaff  longer  because  they're  rein- 
forced where  strain  and  wear  hit  hardest. 

A  Neustadter  product — built  to  give  you 
unusual  service.  Loose-cut  to  meet  every 
strain,  t\vist  or  pull.  Full-fashioned  to  give 
you  that  fine,  easy,  work-day  freedom  you 
appreciate.  Stoutly  stitched  —  guaranteed 
not  to  rip. 

That's  why  it  is  always  good  economy  to 
buy  Boss  of  the  Road  Overalls. 

NEUSTADTER  BROS. 


i 
1 
1 
1 


San  Francisco 


Portland 


Loot  ftr  the 
Bull  Dog  on 
the  label.  It 
is  your  protec- 
tion. Never 
has  this  trade 
mark  meant 
so  much  to 
you  as  it 
does  today. 
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A  New  Perfec- 
tion Oil  rook 
Stove  means 
kitchen  comfort 
and  convcnl-ivo. 
Ask  your  friend 
vkho  has  one. 
fsed  In  ."S.OOO.nOO 
homes.  Inexpen- 
sive, easy  to  op- 
erate. See  them 
at  your  dealer's 
today. 


Kitchen  Comfort 

No  matter  how  hot  it  is  outside, your 
kitchen  is  always  cool  an(i  comfort- 
able when  you  use  a  New  Perfection 
Oil  Cook  Stove. 

Steady  heat  concentrated  on  the 
cooking.  No  smoke  or  odor ;  no  dust 
or  dirt.  Lights  at  the  touch  of  a 
match  and  heats  in  a  jiffy.  Bakes, 
broils,  roasts,  toasts  —  all  the  year 
round.  Economical.  All  the  conve- 
nience of  gas. 

In  1.  2.  3  and  4  burner  siiet.  with 
or  without  ovens  or  cabineti. 
Ask  your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  COOK  5TOVE 


GREAT   SINGLE   TAX    DEBATE    BEGINS    IN   TiilS.  NUMBER  I 


July,  1918 


Long  Distance  Farming  in  California 


ESTABUISMED  1886 


M 
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to  Make  a  Dehydrating  Plant 


G-E  Motor  Driving 
I  Corn  Chopper 


-^(^nn^opper  ^  ^^T^^"* 

Speed  up  with! 


Crenm  Srpamlor  ami 
M^VVo^ihiug  Muchiao 


"Production  and  Not  Acreage  is  the  Measure  of  Profit" 


TTERE  are  some  of  the  ways 
X  J.  in  which  modem  industry 
has  been  speeded  up  by 
putting  electric  power  to  work 
in  the  right  place. 

Metal  mines  have  boosted  out- 
put to  meet  world- wide  demands. 
Great  central  power  plants  in 
place  of  small  local  plants  ia  coal 
mining  areas  now  supply  cheaper 
electric  power  per  ton  output  for 
each  mine.  All  tonnage  records 
have  been  smashed  in  the  steel 
industry.  Greater  automobile 
output  has  lowered  prices  and 
given  better  road  transportation. 


More  and  better  cloth  has  been 
produced  at  lower  power  costs. 

Through  the  use  of  electric 
motors  many  farmers  are  also 
securing  the  high  production  ob- 
tained in  the  big  manixfactiuring 
industries. 

Over  200,000  H.P.  in  G-E 
motors  is  now  at  work  in  this 
way  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

2500  G-E  Motor  Agents 
throughoutthecountry  are  ready 
to  help  you  reap  the  benefitsof  do- 
ing yoiu:  work  the  electrical  way. 


C"E  Motor  Drive 

IgENERAL  EixCTEoc  Company^ 

Ceneial  Office,  Sdienectadq  N.Y.  vSIf^  QSiif^  in  all  krg«  cities 


If  readers  of  this  publication  do  not  find  advertised  just 
what  they  are  looking  for,  write  Orchard  and  Farm,  Ex- 
aminer Building,  Los  Angeles,  and  you  will  be  put  in 
touch  with  reliable  firms  handling  the  goods  desired. 


Auto  Trailers  $85  and  up.    2  or  4-wheel  type.    Any  capacity. 
Let  us  figure  with  you  in  making  over  your  old  touring  car  into  a  Z 
►  ,'t)r  3-ton  truck.  , 
Truck  attachments  $350  and  up.    Made  for  any  automobile  up  to  i- 
ton  capacity. 

Made  in  San  Francisco.    Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Territory  Open  for  A'/<'nts. 

RELIANCE  TRAILER  &  TRUCK  CO.,  INC. 

30  Eighth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Illusive  Farming  Finance 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  June  12,  1918. 

EDITOR  of  Orchard  and  Farm,  Dear  Sir: 
In  your  June  issue  appeared  an  article  entitled  "Illusive  Farmint; 
Finance."  Inasmuch  as  your  journal  has  a  wide  circulation  among  the 
farmers,  and  inasmuch  as  this  article  very  seriously  questions  the  method^ 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  and  especially  those  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Berkeley,  I  feel  it  only  proper  that  we  should  make  our  position  a 
little  clearer  to  you. 

The  particular  point  which  you  seem  to  be  under  some  misapprehension 
is  the  function  of  the  Farm  Loan  System  and  the  Federal  Land  Banks.  Your 
idea  seems  to  be  that  the  sole  function  of  this  institution  is  to  lend  money  to 
farmers  who  need  it.  Our  idea  is  to  lend  money  to  farmers  for  certain  specific 
worthy  purposes  and  upon  unquestioned  security  which  will  endure  through 
the  long  term  of  the  loan.  Our  trusteeship  not  only  extends  to  the  farmers 
but  to  the  bond  buyers.  We  must  be  just  as  careful  to  see  that  the  integrity 
of  our  bonds  is  maintained  as  we  are  to  extend  to  the.  farmers  in  a  legitimate 
way  the  benefits  of  the  act — otherwise  the  system  would  not  endure. 

The  recent  campaign  for  the  sale  of  Farm  Loan  Bonds  has  just  closed, 
with  the  result  that  within  two  weeks  Sixty  Million  Dollars  of  these  bonds 
were  sold  to  the  investing  public  all  over  the  United  States.  Are  not  these 
investors  to  be  protected,  and  are  they  not  to  continually  have  the  assurance 
that  these  bonds  rest  upon  mortgages  which  are  sound  and  the  security  for 
which  will  be  maintained  during  the  term  of  the  bonds? 

You  ask  in  your  article,  "What  would  be  the  matter  with  advancing  the 
loans  first  and  waiting  for  the  settlement  of  the  water  questions  afterward?" 
If  such  a  policy  had  been  adopted  in  this  great  district,  which  includes  four 
States,  we  wonld  have  made  questionable  loans.  We  would  have  in  some  cases 
locked  the  stable  after  the  horse  was  gone. 

You  also  ask,  "Could  not  the  Government  in  the  present  emergency  afford 
to  take  a  chance?"  This  might  be  answered  that  while  the  Farm  Loan  Sys- 
tem is  regarded  as  an  instrumentality  of  the  Government  its  bonds  are  not 
guaranteed  by  the  Government.  The  system  is  expected  to  stand  upon  its  own 
bottom  and  to  make  only  such  loans  as  will  guarantee  payment  of  our  bonds 
when  they  become  due,  and  of  the  interest  upon  them  in  the  meantime. 

It  seems  to  me  of  the  very  utmost  importance  that  during  the  initial  stages 
of  the  operation  of  this  system  we  should  build  on  the  surest  of  foundations; 
we  should  from  the  very  start  inspire  in  the  mind  of  the  investing  public  an 
absolute  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  securities  we  shall  continue  to  ask 
the  public  to  buy,  for  if  ever  the  integrity  of  our  bonds  were  questioned  and 
they  could  not  be  freely  sold,  the  operation  of  the  system  would  of  necessity 
be  gradually  throttled. 

Up  to  the  present  this  bank  has  made  loans  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
about  $6,500,000,  and  we  are  continuing  our  operations,  perhaps  a  little  slowly 
but  we  think  with  entire  safety  to  the  future  of  the  system. 

We  have  made  some  loans  in  Imperial  Valley,  all  of  which  we  believe 
are  perfectly  sound,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  physical  hazards  un- 
doubtedly exist  in  that  region,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  loans  are 
made  for  long  periods  of  years,  we  have  felt  it  is  only  proper  and  right  that  wei 
should  feel  a  greater  sense  of  assurance  as  to  the  ultimate  duration  of  the 
security  in  that  district  before  proceeding  generally  to  make  loans  all  over 
the  valley.  We  should  know  what  parts  of  this  great  region  may  expect  to 
continue  to  receive  an  adequate  water  supply.  Both  last  year  and  the  year 
before  there  was  a  shortage  in  some  parts  of  the  Imperial  Valley.  We  must 
also  know  those  localities  which  are  being  menaced  by  a  rising  water  table 
and  which  in  the  course  of  time  will  require  drainage.  We  must  know  about 
unfavorable  subsoil  conditions  which  exist  in  certain  portions  of  the  valley. 
It  requires  some  time  to  secure  all  the  information  which  we  feel  we  should 
have,  and  owing  to  the  water  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
last  year  and  the  year  before,  it  would  seem  that  the  best  time  to  make  our 
report  and  secure  our  information  was  during  the  period  when  these  condi- 
tions would  be  the  most  apparent. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  H.  JOYCE.  President. 

REPLY  OF  THE  EDITOR 

Mr.  W.  H.  Joyce. 

President  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
Dear  Mr.  Joyce: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  inst.,  we  would  say  that  Orchard  and 
Farm  has  no  misconception  of  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  or 
of  the  duties  of  its  officers. 

If  you  had  read  our  article  very  carefully  you  would  have  seen  that  it 
was  not  an  attack  upon  the  bank  or  its  methods,  but  upon  the  narrow  legal 
restrictions  under  which  you  were  operating.  We  wish  to  go  upon  record 
as  saying  that  under  these  limitations  you  are  doing  very  well  for  the 
farmers  of  your  district — certainly  much  better  than  your  predecessor,  Mr. 
Burrell  G.  White,  whose  removal  from  office  followed  very  closely  after  the 
expose  of  his  dilatory  methods  made  by  Orchard  and  Farm  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner.  As  a  man  who  owes  his  position  primarily  to  those  publica- 
tions as  much  as  to  any  other  cause  we  think  it  a  little  strange  that  you  should 
persist  in  miscontruing  what  we  have  said  about  the  bank's  operations  under 
your  management. 

We  also  think  it  more  than  a  little  strange  that  the  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 
should  have  ONLY  ONE  MAN  to  act  as  engineer  appraiser,  for  because  of  its 
having  ONLY  ONE  SUCH  MAN  the  ranchers  of  the  Imperial  Valley  have 
to  wait  three  or  four  months  to  have  their  lands  appraised  after  they  h»ve 
sent  in  their  applications  for  loans.  ' 

Now  as  to  the  extra  risks  involved  in  making  these  Imperial  Valley  loans 
permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  what  we  said  in  commenting  on  the  cisei 

"But,  granting  that  there  would  be  considerable  risk,  is  not  the  risk  of  a 
lack  of  food  production  in  this  crisis  far  worse  than  a  possible  financial  loss 
to  a  Government  that  is  spending  billions  upon  billions  to  win  the  war? 

"And  if  the  Farm  Loan  .(ict^wUl  not  permit  of  such  transactions,  why,,  in 
the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress,  doesn't  some 
legislator  at  Washington  see  thitf  it  is  amended  to  meet  just  such  a  case? 

"Imperial  Valley  ranchers  ai*  recommended  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
private  bankers  and  the  money  sharks!  Have  they  not  had  ample  experieilce 
with  them?    Is  there  no  relief  in  sight? 

"Get  busy,  Mr.  Congressman,  and  help  the  farmer  to  help  Hoover  to  help 
Uncle  Sam  to  win  the  war!" 

..  I..  Yours  .vrry  truly, 

BAILEY  MILLARD, 
Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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WOULD  SINGLE  TAX 

AID  OR  INJURE 
THE  LAND  OWNER? 

l^ivid  Presentation  of  Each  Side  of  the  Great  Question  the 
Leaders  of  the  Tn>o  Armies  of  Voters  Who  Are 
For  and  Against  the  Amendment, 


How  It  Would    Benefit  Him 

BY  LUKE  NORTH, 

Vice  President  of  the  National  Great  Adventure  for  Single  Tax 

SINGLE  TAX  will  aid  every  worker,  and  discourage  every  shirker.  Em- 
ployer or  employe,  tenant  or  owner,  whoever  gives  his  time,  his  thoughts, 
energy,  or  muscle  to  the  increase  of  human  supplies  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  Single  Tax.  That  is  its  purpose— to  aid  production  and  distribu- 
tion, to  secure  to  every  worker  the  full  product  of  his  toil;  to  discourage  and 
to  deny  those  whose  "work"  consists  merely  in  taking  away,  in  absorbing, 
/cornering,  manipulating— with  the  only  aim  of  "getting  the  money." 

Single  Tax  will  make  speculation  and  monopoly  unprofitable,  and  leave 
ustry  free  to  reap  what  it  sows.    It  will  put  an  end  to  the  creation  of 
itious,  inflated  values,  and  throw  the  wealth  of  the  world  into  the  laps  of 
ose  whose  thought,  care  and  work  have  produced  it. 

That  Single  Tax  will  accomplish  this  is  generally  admitted.  It  is  opposed 
r  that  reason.  Nearly  all  its  opposition  comes  from  the  interests  of 
-nop'oly  and  speculation.    Were  it  not  for  a  small  class  of  timorous  voters, 

might  almost  rest  our  case  in  California  this  year  with  this  injunction: 
■"Judge   of   the   righteousness  and 
tice  of  Single  Tax  by  the  interests 
at  oppose  it!" 

To  the  man  and  woman  whose  in- 
rests  are  wrapped  up  in  speculation 
and  monopoly  the  Single  Tax  appeal 
<:an  only  be  moral,  humane,  patriotic. 
"Forget  your  selfish  interests  for  the 
common  good,"  we  say — in  times  of 
peace.  But  now  the  integrity  of  the 
republic  is  at 'stake,  the  very  existence 
of  the  nation  depends  upon  our  food 
production.  Everywhere  the  legend 
and  the  truth  "Food  Will  Win  the 
War!"  stares  us  in  the  face. 
Food  comes  from  fhe  land. 
It  cannot  come  from  land  held  idle 
for  speculation. 

There  are  20,000,000  idle  acres  in 
.California. 

A  Single  Tax  on  the  value  of  land 
will  make  it  unprofitable  to  hold  these 
acres  out  of  use;  they  will  be  thrown 
open  to  settlers  at  prices  that  will 
enable  the  purchasers  to  pay  for  the 
land  out  of  its  produce,  and  still  have 
a  fair  margin  left  for  themselves. 

No  one  doubts  that  Single  Tax  wnll 
do  this,  but  the  timid  ones  cry,  "Oh, 
the  change  will  be  so  sudden!" 
Will  Meet  Our  Greatest  Need— Food 
Not  so  sudden  as  the  world  war 
was  thrust  upon  us  by  a  mad  Kaiser; 
not  so  sudden,  or  so  drastic,  as  the 
Jraft  came  to  call  our  young  men  to 
the  fields  of  bloodshed;  not  so  sudden 
the  financial  crashes  and  panics 
1;  not  so  sudden  as  every  once  in 
often  the  bottom  drops  out  of  our 
I  estate  inflations  and  thousands  of 
II  investors  and  home  owners 
e  their  life  savings  and  are  pushed 
out  on  the  labor  market. 

War  and  panics  are  evil  things,  yet 
(Cantlnued  on  Pace  SS) 
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Oar  Single  Tax  Debate 

THE  Single  Taxers  are  preparing  for  a  big  drive  this 
summer  and  fall.  They  polled  over  260,000  votes  in 
California  in  1916,  and  they  say  that  they  will  poll 
70,000  more  at  the  next  election  and  win  the  State. 

Do  the  farmers  want  taxes  levied  on  land  values  alone? 
What  are  the  arguments  for  and  against  Single  Tax? 
Orchard  and  Farm  begins  today  a  great  debate  on  the 
question. 

Would  Single  Tax  Aid  or  Injure  the  Land  Orvner 

Luke  North,  vice  president  of  the  National  Association 
known  as  "The  Great  Adventure  for  Single  Tax,"  puts  the 
case  for  the  Henry  George  theorists,  and  Albert  E.  Kern, 
president  of  the  Anti-Single  Tax  Association  of  California, 
replies.  In  the  August  number  Mr.  North  will  argue 
against  the  opponent  of  the  George  theory  and  in  turn  will 
be  answered  by  the  Anti-Single  Taxer.  And  so  the  debate 
will  continue  back  and  forth  up  to  election  time,  the  last 
installment  to  be  published  in  the  November  Orchard  and 
Farm. 

Anyone  who  owns  land  will  of  course  be  affected  by 
the  proposed  Single  Tax  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  California  and,  therefore,  will  want  to  read  every  word 
of  this  great  debate. 

All  voters,  and  particularly  students  of  political 
economy,  will  also  find  the  controversy  a  highly  interest- 
ing and  educational  one. 

Being  vital  to  our  farmers,  the  facts  set  forth  in  this 
debate  will  be  closely  perused  by  them. 

If  you  are  not  a  subscriber  to  Orchard  and  Farm  send 
25  cents  now  to  this  office  and  thus  secure  all  the  numbers 
containing  this  tremendously  important  feature— a  liberal 
Single  Tax  education  in  itself.  Do  this  today! 


How  It  Would  Injure  Him 

BY  ALBERT  E.  KERN, 

President  Anti-Single  Tax  Association  of  California 
EWARE  of  the  Single  Tax!    It  is  American  Bolshevikism. 

The  people  of  California  will  be  called  upon  for  the  fourth  time  to 
vote  down  Single  Tax  at  the  polls  in  November.  Single-taxers  from  all 
over  the  United  States  are  lending  their  influence  and  donating  their  money  to 
secure  the  passage  in  California  of  this  most  iniquitous  measure.  This  bill  is 
very  plain,  it  is  very  siniple.  If  it  is  adopted  it  will  untax  every  other  thing  and 
place  the  entire  burden  of  maintaining  the  State,  county,  city  and  town  upon 
the  owner  of  land. 

It  is  being  promoted  by  the  Single  Taxers  of  California,  who  are  headed 
this  year  by  Luke  Nqrth  of  Los  Angeles  and  financed  by  capital  outside  the 
State  of  California.  Mr.  North  in  this  issue  of  Orchard  and  Farm  makes  the 
statement  that  "Single  Tax  will  aid  every  worker  and  discourage  every  slacker." 
"Employer  or  employe,  tenant  or  owner,  whoever  gives  his  time,  thought, 
energy  or  muscle  to  the  increase  of  human  supplies  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  Single  Tax.  That  is  its  purpose — to  aid  production  and  distribution,  to  se- 
cure to  every  worker  the  full  product 
of  his  toij  ...  it  will  put  an  end 
to  the  creation  of  fictitious,  inflated 
values,  and  *hrow  the  wealth  of  the 
world  into  the  laps  of  those  whose 
thought,  work  and  care  have  produced 
it."  He  further  states,  "that  Single 
Tax  will  accomplish  this  is  generally 
admitted." 

We  are  glad  that  it  is  not  "gener- 
ally admitted,"  but  only  admitted  by 
the  Single  Taxers,  the  followers  of 
Henr^  George,  the  father  of  Single 
Tax,  who  has  laid  down  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  the  astounding  proc- 
lamation that  "PRIVATE  OWNER- 
SHIP OF  LAND  IS  A  BOLD, 
BARE,  ENORMOUS  WRONG." 
Can  any  sane  man  believe  in  Single 
Tax,  which  has  as  its  foundation  such 
a  principle  as  this? 

Mr.  North  makes  the  above  state- 
ments, but  does  not  explain  how,  or 
when,  or  why  the  Single  Tax  will 
product  the  results  which  he  so 
boldly  claims  for  it.  His  article  is 
like  most  of  the  arguments  of  the 
Single  Taxers,  Utopian  in  its  concep- 
tion, but  wholly  radical  and  impracti- 
cable in  its  application.  THE  EN- 
TIRE SYSTEM  IS  THAT  OF 
SOCIALISM  AND  IS  EMBODIED 
IN  THE  MISTAKING  THE 
YEARNINGS  OF  ONE  MAN  FOR 
THE  EARNINGS  OF  ANOTHER. 
Not  Bom  On  the  Farm 
The  Single  Tax  was  not  born  out 
on  the  farm.  It  was  born  in  the  great 
centers  of  population  from^  that  de- 
luded portion  of  our  people  who  live 
in  the  canyons  of  office  buildings, 
and  who  do  not  know  that  the  sea- 
sons ever  change;  from  the  gentle- 
men who  have  no  fdea  of  where  the 

(Continued  on  Pace  32) 
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How  to  Dehorn  Cattle 

DEHORNING  cattle  is  almost 
universally  practiced  by  stock- 
men who  raise  high-grade 
steers.  Cattle  without  horns  are 
easier  to  handle,  have  an  equal  chance 
at  the  feed  trough  when  placed  in  the 
feed  lots,  are  less  dangerous  to  atten- 
dants, and  are  more  uniform  in  ap- 
pearance. Also,  they  can  not  gore 
one  another  in  the  feed  lot  or  in  tran- 
sit to  market,  which  causes  greater 
shrinkage  in  weight,  injures  the  skin 


Dehormlnir  Saw* 

These  savrs  are  Ugbt  and  convenient.  A 
one-inch  blade  Is  the  most  satisfactory  be- 
cause it  is  not  so  liable  to  run  to  one  side 
to  the  b«m.  The  blade  should  t>e  kept 
tight  to  avoid  this  trouble. 

for  commercial  purposes,  and  leaves 
the  flesh  in  a  bruised  condition,  thus 
detracting  from  its  value. 

While  there  are  many  cruel  ways 
of  performing  this  operation,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
one  of  the  simplest  and  easiest  meth- 
ods is  to  use  caustic,  either  soda  or 
potash,  on  the  undeveloped  horns  of 
the  calves.  To  obtain  the  best  results, 
the  caustic  should  be  applied  when 
the  calf  is  from  4  to  10  days  old.  Clip 


Plan  of  Dehornlnff  Chote— Front  View 

the  hair  from  around  the  knobs  where 
the  horns  are  developing.  With  a 
slightly  moistened  stick  of  caustic  rub 
each  horn  alternately  three  or  four 
times,  allowing  it  to  dry  each  time  be- 
fore applying  the  next.  Extreme  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  have  the  stick 
so  wet  that  the  solution  ftom^  it  will 
run  down  the  side  of  the  calf's  head. 
To  prevent  the  spread  of  the  caustic, 


Profits  in  Emperor  Grapes 


SAY  that  a  person 
land  in  the  great  citrus  belt  of 
Central  California,  a  section 
where  a  number  of  kinds  of  fruits  are 
profitably  grown,  and  he  wants  to 
know  what  to  plant.  He  will,  if  he 
knows  his  business,  think,  among 
other  things,  of  Emperor  grapes,  and 
this  will  give  an  outline  of  the  condi- 
tions he  will  face  with  these. 

They  are  not  a  new  crop  for  the 
section,  but  have  met  renewed  pop- 
ularity the  last  half  a  dozen  years  and 
new  plantings  are  numerous.  Of 
course,  it  is  well  to  pause  before 
starting  a  business  into  which  others 
are  rushing  on  account  of  fat  profits, 
but  nearly  all  fruits, .well  raised,  are 
popular  now,  so  none  is  as  likely  to 
be  •overdone  as  if  only  one  or  two 
were  booming.  The  California  fruit 
grower  has  a  dozen  or  a  score  of 
strings  to  his  bow,  which  makes  it  un- 
likely that  any  good  string  will  be- 
come much  frayed. 

The  first  Emperor  grapes  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  were  planted  about 
20  years  ago  by  a  man  named  Frost. 
He  was  stopping  at  a  Porterville 
hotel  at  the  same  time  as  an  agent 
of  .the  Earl  Fruit  Company.  The  lat- 
ter got  notice  of  several  cars  of  Em- 
perors selling  in  the  East  from  the 
Minnehaha  vineyard  of.  Fresno  for 
about  $3200  per  car. 

"That's  the  thing  for  me,''  said 
Frost.  So  he  set  out  70  acres  of  them 
a  couple  of  miles  from  the  present 
home  of  the  writer,  but  up  to  the  time 
the  vineyard' was  sold,  about  10  years 
ago  they  had  only  given  a  profit  one 
year.  Since  then  they  have,  as  a  rule, 
proved  a  bonanza  to  the  new  owner, 
outclassing  completely  any  orange  or- 
chard in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In 
1917  the  last  car  shipped  sold  for 
$3600,  or  more  thah  the  high  prices 
of  20  years  ago. 

A  Prf^table  Vineyard 

Another  side  of  the  story  is  shown 
by  the  18-acre  vineyard  of  A.  C.  Dun- 
gan,  planted  near  Exeter  eleven  years 
ago.  Mr.  Dungan  purchased  30  acres 
of  sediment  soil  n£ar  Exeter,  intend- 
ing to  plant  it  to  oranges.  One  acre 
was  reserved  for  house  and  yard.  Dun- 
gan's  finances  would  only  stand  the 
strain  of  planting  ten  acres  of  or- 
anges, and  so  the  other  19  acres  were 
planted  to  Emperor  grapes,  with  the 
intention  of  grubbing  them  up  and 
planting  oranges  when  finances  per- 
mitted. One  acre  of  this  was  later 
sold  for  a  railroad  right  of  way. 

The  oranges  are  just  now  getting 
down  to  business,  but  the  grapes  have 
brought  in  a  total  of  $65,000  during 
the  ten  years.  So,  if  the  owner  had 
■  been  well  enough  off  to  have  planted 
oranges  on  the  whole  30  acres,  he 
might  have  been  "broke"  by  this  tiine, 
for  an  orange  orchard  is  an  expensive 
thing  to  bring  into  bearing. 

Some  Emperor  Figures 

The  oranges  made  their  first  sub- 
stantial crop  in  1916,  and  lost  it  by 
early  fall  frosts.  They  had  a  small 
crop  which  brought  in  good  returns 
last  year,  and  are  about  in  full  swiiig 
now,  but  the  grapes  brought  in  $155 


By  D.  J.  Whitney. 

0/  Exeter,  Tulare  County,  Cat. 
has  some  raw     in  1908  the  year  after  planting;  $777.19 
the  next  year;  $1749.81  the  next  year 
and  after  that  were  in  full  production. 

In  1911  they  sold  on  the  vines  for 
$5000  and  in  1912  for  $2600.  In  1913 
the  net  returns  were  $9113.77.  Later 
returns  are  gross,  that  is,  packing 
charges  have  to  be  taken  out  and 
these  are  not  obtainable,  save  that  for 
crates  they  are  approximately  25  cents 
and  for  drums  95  cents.  These  re- 
turns are:  1914,  $7716.32;  1915,  $12.- 
182.18;  1916,  10,039.71;  1917,  $14,850. 
Outside  of  shook  and  packing  charges 
the  cost  per  acre  per  year  of  attend- 
ing to  the  vineyard  is  approximately 
$75.  Definite  figures  cannot  be  given,  . 
as  the  whole  place  is  operated  as  one. 

The  total  expense  of  operating  the 
29  acres  in  1918  including  packing 
charges  for  grapes,  was  $5472,  so  it 
can  be  seen  that  there  is  a  good  sur- 
plus. 

Reasons  for  Success 

One  reason  why  the  Emperor  is 
such  a  promising  crop  here  is  the  ex- 
treme favorableness  of  the  locality  for 
grapes,  particularly  this  and  one  or 
two  other  varieties.  Emperors  are  an 
extremely  late  grape,  so  must  have 
a  very  hot,  dry  climate  to  ripen  them 
properly.  They  get  that  from  Fresno 
south,  but  as  they  go  north  from 
there  they  stand  a  greater  and  greater 
chance  of  damage  by  fall  rains  and 
of  delay  in  ripening  early  enough  and 
with  enough  sugar  Fall  rains  may 
come  in  this  section,  but  serious  dam- 
age only  results  if  it  stays  cool  and 
damp  for  a  spell  after  the  rain  and 
in  this  section  that  is  a  very  rare 
thing.  There  was  some  damage  in 
the  unusual  fall  of  1916,  but  that  came 
more  to  Eastern  purchaser  than  Cali- 
fornia producer. 

The  place  for  Emperors  is  skirting 
the  foothills  on  lands  where  many 
orange  groves  have  been  planted  and 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  improp- 
erly planted.  A  fairly  frost-free  loca- 
tion is  advisable,  though  frost  injury 
is  very  rare,  and  the  grapes  color  bet- 
ter and  ship  better  in  such  locations 
than  they  do  far  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  valley  on  more  moist  land. 

While  oranges  are  a  very  delicate 
crop  and  a  little  poor  handlirig,  or  a 
hot  spell,  or  a  cold  spell  at  just  the 
wrong  time,  may  knock  oflF  most  of 
the  crop.  Emperors  grow  on  vigor- 
^  ously  and  ignore  unusual  weather.  A 
little  too  much  water,  or  a  little  delay 
with  water  in  irrigating,  has  no  notice- 
able influence.  The  only  special  pest 
is  mildew  which  is  nicely  subdued  by 
sulphuring.  Vine  hopper  bothers  to 
speak  of  only  the  first  year  or  two. 
Meanwhile  the  variety  is  a  tremend- 
ous grower  and  yielder.  It  will  yield 
a  little  the  second  year,  a  substantial 
amount  the  third  year,  a  pretty  fair 
croB  the  fourth  year,  and  a  great  deal 
later. 

Although  cunning  expenses  are 
about  the  same  as  for  oranges,  the 
cost  of  starting  a  vineyard  is  much 
less,  mainly  on  account  of  earlier 
bearing,  but  also  through  price  of 
stock.  Citrus  trees  may  average  about 
(Conttnoed  on  Fare  2?) 


Another   Type    ef    Dehorning    Chute  With 
Slopins  Side. 

which  will  cause  sores  on  the  skin, 
apply  va^line  around  the  edge  where 
the  hair  has  been  clipped. 

For  older  cattle,  where  the  horns 
have  developed,  either  saws  or  clip- 
pers should  be  used.  It  is  best  to  use 
the  clippers  on  the  young  animals 
when  the  horns  are  still  soft  and  ten- 
der, but  with  older  animals  which 
have    hard     brittle    horns    the  saw 


should  be  employed.  While  the 
operation  can  be  performed  with  clip- 
pers quicker  and  with  less  pain,  this 
instrument  is  liable  to  crush  the  bone 
in  older  animals,  causing  a  wound 
that  heals  very  slowly. 

If  possible,  the  operation  should  be 
performed,  when  the  weather  is  cool, 
but  if  done  in  fly-time  coal  tar  or  pine 
tar  will  prevent  fly  injury.  If  worms 
appear  pour  gasoline  into  horn  cavi- 
ties. A  more  humane  tnntment  w  i  'iIH 


be  to  saturate  cotton  with  chloroform 
and  insert  in  the  wound. 

To  make  a  clean  cut  the  animal's 
head  should  be  clamped  into  a  firm 
position.  For  this  purpose  dehorn- 
ing chutes  such  as  are  shown  in  the 
cuts  are  used.  Complete  details  for 
making  dehorning  chutes  may  be 
found  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  949  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
bulletin  jlso  gives  advice  as  to  cas- 
•  tration. 


Whitewashing  Outfit 

A GOOD  whitewashing  outfit  l»* 
a  handy  thing  to  have  about  a.' 
hennery,  dairy  or  stable. 
Where  a  very  limited  surface  is  to  be  • 
treated,  as  for  example,  one  stall,  it  4 
may  be  possible  to  apply  disinfec- 
tant   in    a    satisfactory    manner  bj 
means  of  a  whitewash  brush. 

In   all   cases,   however,   the  beat?^ 
method  of  applying  'the  disinfectant] 
and  the  lime  wash  is  by  means  of 
strong  spray  pump.    Such  should 
equipped  with  not  less  than  IS  feet  of 
hose,  to  which  may  be  attached 
5-foot  section  of  iron  pipe  of 
same  caliber. 

With  a  spraying  nozzle  at  the 
of  the  pipe,  the  operator  will  be 

r~ 


Handy  WhltewniihinK  Outfit 

ablcd  to  proceed  with  the  great' 
possible  dispatch  and  the  least  p' 
sible  inconvenience. 

The  entire  interior  of  the  stat 
should  be  saturated  with  the  disinii^^ 
tant.     Special    attention  should 
given   to   the   feeding  troughs 
drains.     After   the  disinfectant 
dried,  the  surface  may    be  sprafi 
with  lime  wash,  provided  this  has 
been  combined  with  the  disinfectai 
as  previously  described. 

When  the  work  has  been  complet 
it  will  be  advisable  to  open  all  dooi 
and  windows  of  the  building  for  tb 
admission  of  air  and  light. 


How  to  Have  Healthy  Hens 


F  a  good  type  of  laying  hen  is 

'  tim 


I peered  to  do  its  best  in  product 
she  must  be  in  ejfcellent  heaK 
the  digestion  must  be  fine,  the  assin 
lation  of  the  elements  must  be  perfo 
and  continually  going  for  two  pil 
poses,  daily  sustenance  and  egg  pn 
duction.  If  the  feed  is  changed  n 
denly  or  radically,  the  assimilation 
interfered  with  to  more  or  less  exten 
hence  egg  ripening  doe*  not  get  . 
uniform  proportion  of  the  element 
right  along,  so  a  drop  in  productio( 
may  show. 

If  a  sick  bird  shows  by  colds,  CM 
ker,  scabby  formation  or  other  si| 
of  trouble,  it  should  be  separated  I 
once  from  the  flock  and  given  rigl 
treatment.  .  There  is  no  necessity  1 
use  the  axe  in  these  days,  except  1 
cases  of  going  light,  tuberculosis,  fl 
where  a  bird  has  been  allowed  to  prt 
gress  so  far  in  disease  that  it  is 
hopeless  case.  Such  an  instance  is  the 
fault  of  the  breeder. 

When  medication  is  given  it  ■^ti  1 
be   done    regularly,    each  ^ 
fount  should  be  scalded  out  <1.-  ; 
pen  ot  box  kept  clean  and  good.  c!. 
food  supplied.   One  or  two  days'  ni- 
ic.ntion  will  not  avail  in  any    •  t 
contagious  disease.    The  tr^ 
been   running   some  time, 
time  and  patience  to  remedy,  as 
ture  does  not  work  miracles  by  cha'  - 
ing  conditions  in  the  blood  in  a  !■ 
hours. 

Plenty  of    fresh    air.  open    fr  i 
houses,  exercise  in  deep  litter  for  r 
flock,  abundant    green-   .liilv.  cL 
cool  water,  sanitary 
grit  to  give  exerc: 
will  do  more  for  rci 
any  other  things. — G.  E.  Holt, 
dena,  Cal. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Whole  Dairy  World  Watching  Wonderful  California  Cow 


OR  one  cow  to  produce  929.4 
pounds  of  milk  in  seven  con- 
secutive days  and  379S.6  pounds 
in  30  days  is  certainly  going  some. 

That  is  the  record  of  Raphaella 
Johanna  Aggie  3d  of  the  Napa  State 
Hospital  Dairy,  and  there  is  not 
another  cow  in  the  country  that  ever 


She  Averages  113  Pounds  of  Milk  Daily  for  113  Days 


cates  of  the  Holstein  breed  are  proud 
of  her? 

Other  Heavy  Producers 

There  are  now  31  pure-bred  Hol- 
steins  that  have  each  produced  more 
than  40  pounds  of  butter  in  a  we'ek, 


the  pictures  of  two  of  the  leading 
Holsteins,  one  of  them  being  Rapha- 
ella Johanna  Aggie  3d  and  the  other 
Vickery  Vale  Beechwood.  Vickery 
Vale  Beechwood  is  shown  with  the 
equivalent  amount  of  butter  she  pro- 


Raphaella  Johanna  Aggie  3d  of  Napa,  Cal.,  the  Cow  That  Has  Broken  the  Thirty-Day  Milk  Record  by  Producing 

3795.6  Pounds,  or  1899  Quarts,  and  Still  Going  Strong. 


FROM  MANAGER  HEATH 

State  Hospital,  Napa,  Cal., 
Jdne  24.  1918. 
Editor  Orchard  and  Farm: 

I  wish  on  behalf  of  the 
Stale  Hospital  and  myself  to 
thank  you  and  your  paper  for 
the  interest  shoivn  in  the  rvork 
n>e  are  trying  to  achieve  at  the 
Hospital  Dairy,  also  to  thank 
you  for  the  publicity  given  our 
herd  in  the  columns  of  Orchard 
and  Farm. 

Please  convey  to  the  writer 
of  the  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  May  issue  of  your  paper, 
my  congratulations  for  the  orig- 
inal and  unique  expression 
displayed  in  that  article. 

Wishing  you  success  with 
your  paper,  I  am  very  tuly 
yours, 

V.  L.  HEATH, 
Superintendent  State  Hospital 
Dairy,  Napa,  Cal 


equalled  it.    It  is  more  than  six 
S  the  record  of  the  average  cow. 
ention  was  made  of  this  wonder- 
i  animal  in  May  Orchard  and  Farm 
there  was  a  paragraph  or  two 
t  her  record.    But   that  record 
grown  since   May  and  is  still 
ng. 

phaella,  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
t  docile  creatures  in  the  whole 
ne  world,  has  been  continued  oti 
since  that  time  and  she  will  be 
at  it  for  365  days  in  the  hope  of 
king  |the  world's  milk  record  for 
period. 

_t  looks  very  much  as  if  she  were 
'ng  to  boost  the  figures  for  a  year's 
production  for  a  single  animal, 
V.  L.   Heath,  who  has  her  in 
^e  and  is  giving  his  closest  atten- 
to  her  care  and  her  milking,  re- 
to  Orchard  and  Farm  that  in 
ays  she  is  running  ahead  of  her 
ule.    She  is  still  going  strong 
an  average  of  113  pounds  daily 
er  test  period  thus  far. 

Milks  Three  Times  Daily 

Heath,  the  manager  of  the 
Hospital  Dairy,  made  the  dis- 
ry  some  time  ago  that  by  milking 
cows  three  times  a  day  he  could 
their  milk  output  over  40  per 
He  has  stuck  to  this  practice  in 
cases  and  it  ,  has  worked  out 
derfully  and  without  the  slightest 
to  the  herd, 
i^our  months  ago  it  was  announced 
that  Raphaella  had  made  the  second 
tiest  record  for  milk  in  a  week.  But 
*hen  she  produced  3795.6 -^lounds  of 
or  1899  quarts  in  thirty  days, 
hot  ahead  of  them  all. 
e  highest  previous  figure  for  that 
d  is  given  by  the  owner  as  3767.3 
's,  so  the  Napa  cow  has  a  good 
1.  Her  production  for  the 
at  current  pn€es  would  total 
in  value. 

it  any  wonder  that  the  whole 
orld  is  watching  Raphaella? 
*t  any  wonder  that  the  advo- 


one  of  the  latest  records  being  made 
by  Leafy  Veeman  De  Kol  of  Cort- 
land. N.  Y. 
There  are  presented  on  this  page 


duced  in  a  year.  Twenty  tubs — 
count  'em.  The  average  cow  quits 
when  she  produces  four  tubs,  or  a 
little  over  200  pounds,  in  a  year. 


The  World's  Champion 

Vickery  Vale  Beechwood,  in  pro- 
ducing a  half  ton  of  butter  in  365  days, 
has  done  the  work  of  five  ordinary 
cows.  Some  200  other  Holsteins  have 
a  like  amount  of  butter  to  their  credit, 
while  many  others  have  an  even 
greater  production.  The  world's 
champion  butter-producing  cow  is  the 
pure-bred  Holstein,  Duchess  Skylark 
Ormsby,  with  the  enormous  amount 
of  1506  pounds  of  butter,  produced  in 
one  year,  to  her  credit.  It  is  this  cow 
whose  record  Raphaella  is  going  after 
and  which  she  has  thus  far  distanced. 


Vickery  Vale  Beechwood,  One  of  the  Cows   Raphaella  Is  Up  Against.  Vickery  Produced  Twenty  Tubs  of  Butter 
Similar  to  Those  Shown  in  the  Picture,  or  1000  Pounds,  in  One  Year. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Here's  Your  Community  Drier — Get  Busy  and  Build  One 

This  Will  Tell  You  Just  HoT»  to  Do  It. 


A LOT  of  people  are  writing  to 
Orchard  and  Farm  about  dehy- 
dration, the  great  ranch  topic 
of  the  hour. 

"Your  paper  has  a  good  deal  to  say- 
about  the  drying  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles," says  one  correspondent,  who 
hails  from  Chico,  Cal.,  "but  how  can 
we  cchardists  and  vegetable  growers 
erect  a  plant  that  would*  suit  our  needs 
as  a  community  and  yet  not  be  too 
expensive?" 

Well,  it  is  a  question  that  is  not 
easily  answered,  for  the  needs  of  your 
community  are  not  outlined  in  your 
letter,  Mr.  Chico  man.  But  here  is  a 
shotgun  answer  that  may  do  for  your 
district  and  for  a  large  number  of 
others  on  the  coast. 

It  is  a  description  of  a  successful 
community  dryer  written  by  C.  W. 
Pugsley,  iDirector  of  Agricultural  E.x- 
tension  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
and  given  government  recognition 
and  commendation  in  a  recent  bulletin 
sent  out  by  Secretary  Houston. 

The  drying  plant  is  located  at  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  but  it  is  almost  identical 
with  that  planned  and  built  for  eleven 
other  communities  in  the  Middle 
West.  These  plants  were  all  in  suc- 
cessful operation  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1917. 

It  Is  a  Dry  Blast  System. 
The  system  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
electric-fan  process  of  drying.  A 
stream  of  dry  air  is  caused  to  flow 
continuously  over  the  products  being 
iried.    The  humidity  of  the  air,  the 
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^,  i|  Side  Elevation  of  Drier. 
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method  of  preparation  of  the  vegeta- 
bles and  the  velocity  of  the  air  current 
have  much  to  do  with  the  rapidity  of 
drying.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
this  process  operates  when  we  consid- 
er how  rapidly  wind  will  dry  roads 
after  a  rain,  or  how  much  more  rap- 
idly clothes  dry  in  a  breeze  than  when 
the  air  is  quiet. 

Instead  of  the  air  being  forced 
across  the  vegetables,  as  is  done  in 
some  methods,  the  air  is  drawn  across 
them.  Laboratory  tests'indicate  that 
drying  is  considerably  accelerated 
y/hen  the  suction  method  is  used,  al- 
though the  force  method  will  dry  sat- 
isfactorily and  is-  used  in  at  least  one 
Nebraska  plant. 

Costs  Only  $250. 

A  simple  community  drying  plant 
to  be  of  most  value  should  be  easily 
constructed  from  material  ordinarily 
found  in  the  community.  It  should  be 
possible  to  operate  such  a  plant  with- 
out expert  help  and  by  power  easily 
available.  The  drying  plant  here  de- 
scribed can  be  built  complete  for  $250 
or  less.  The  cost  usually  can  be  re- 
duced greatly  bv  using  material  al- 
ready on  hand. 

A  long  cabinet  is  constructed  as 
shown  in  figure  1.  Ordinary  flooring 
may  be  used  to  construct  the  bottom, 
and  either  flooring  or  wall  board  for 
the  sides  and  top.  For  convenience 
the  openings  are  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  cabinet.  The  suction  holds  the 
lids  firmly  in  place.  In  practice  it  has 
been  found  unnecessary  to  use  lid  fas- 
teners. 

Materials  for  Cabinet. 

The  trays  are  stacked  inside  the  cab- 
inet, as  shown  in  the  cut.  The  drier 
here  illustrated  is  designed  for  100 
trays,  there  being  five  compartments, 
each  containing  20  trays  arranged  in 
tiers  of  10.  Details  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cabinet  are  shown  in  a 
closer  view  of  the  intake  end  in  figure 


1— Cabinet  for  Community 
Drier. 


2— Details  of  Drying  Tray. 


2,  cross  section  in  figure  3,  and  side 
elevation  in  figure  4. 

A  list  of  materials  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cabinet  follows: 
2  pieces — 2  in.  by  4  in.,  12  ft.  long. 
7  pieces — 1  in.  by  6  in.  M.  F.  18  ft.  long 
2  pieces — 1  in.  by  4  in.,  16  ft.  long. 
4  pieces — 1  in.  by  4  in.,  18  ft.  long. 
1  piece — 1  in.  by  4  in.,  12  ft.  long. 
1  piece — 1  in.  by  3  in.,  16  ft.  long. 
1  piece — 1  in.  by  2  in.,  16  ft.  long. 

1  piece — 1  in.  by,  2  in.,  14  ft.  long. 

4  pieces — 1  in.  by  1%  in.,  18  ft.  long. 

2  pieces — %  in.  by  1  in.,  10  ft.  long. 
2  pieces — %  in.  by  1  in.,  14  ft.  long. 
2  pieces — %  in.  by  1  in.,  18  ft.  long. 
1  piece — %  in.  bv  Q.  R.,  18  ft.  long. 
1  piece — Wall  board  48  in.  by  49  ft. 
Wire  screen,  24  in.  by  40  in.,  for  intake 

end. 

This  bill  for  cabinet,  without  fan. 
Trays  for  Drying. 

The  tray,  18  inches  by  36  inches, 
shown  in  figure  2,  has  been  found  to 
be  admirably  adapted  to  community 
work.  It  holds  about  the  quantity  of 
material  of  one  kind  ordinarily 
brought  by  the  family  for  drying.  It 
is  light  and  easily  handled,  the  sup- 
port across  the  top  serving  as  a  con- 
venient means  of  lifting.  These  trays 
should  be  made  of  very  light  material, 
with  wire  screen  bottoms  and  wire  _ 
screen  at  one  end,  the  other  end  being 
left  open.  The  screened  end  prevents 
light  material  from  being  drawn 
through,  while  the  open  end  permits 
free  access  of  air  and  ease  in  empty- 
ing the  trays.  The  screened  end 
should  always  be  turned  toward  the 
fan  when  suction  is  used. 

Following  is  a  list  of  material  for 
making  100  trays: 
SO  pieces — 'A  in.  by  2  in.,  12  ft.  long. 
38  pieces — %  in.  by  lyi  in.,  12  ft.  long. 
50  yards  wire  screen,  26  inches  wide. 

Most  Important  Factor — the  Fan. 

The  wire-screen  trays  should  be 
paraffined  to  prevent  the  sliced  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  sticking.  This 
can  be  done  easily  by  warming  the 
wire  and  applying  melted  paraffin  with 
a  brush.  If  any  of  the  paraffin  fills 
the  meshes  they  can  be  opened  by 
holding  over  a  stove  until  the  paraffin 
melts  and  distributes  itself  over  the 
wire.  The  paraffin  prevents  all  possi- 
bility of  discoloration  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  coming  in  contact  with 
the  wires. 

.•\ny  type  of  fan  which  moves  a 
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sufficient  quantity  of  air  cin  be  used. 
Usually  an  old  ensilage  cutter  blower 
fan  or  a  separator  fan  used  on  a 
blower  threshing  machine  can  be 
found  in  the  community  and  adapted 
to  the  exhaust  end  of  the  cabinet.  One 
of  the  Nebraska  plants  has  been  fitted 
with  a  fan  which  had  been  discarded 
at  a  planing  mill,  having  been  used 
there  for  drawing  sawdust  and  shav- 
ings from  the  planing  machines.  An- 
other plant  was  fitted  with  an  exhaust 
fan  which  had  been  used  in  a  foundry 
for  the  removal. of  pases  at  the  forges. 
Other  plants  are  fitted  with  fans  cost- 
from  $25  to  $50.  Suitable  fans  can  be 
purchased  from  any  of  the  fan  manu- 
facturing companies. 

The  main  point  to  keep  in  mind  in 
the  selection  of  a  fan  is  to  get  one 
that  will  move  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
air.  The  figures  given  are  for  a  drier 
the  size  here  described  and  give  the 
rate  of  air  movement  when  the  cabinet 
contains  no  trays. 

If  the  fan  will  move  air  fast  enough 
for  the  suction  to  hold  a  piece  of  card- 
Ijoatd  or  other  material  1  foot  square 
and  weighing  8  ounces  against  the 
wire  screen  at  the  intake  end,  the  dry- 
ing will  proceed  satisfactorily. 

The  most  important  feature  to 
watch  in  the  construction  of  a  drying 
plant  of  tnis  type  is  the  fan.  It  should 
be  siftiple  in  construction,  easy  of  op- 
eration, and,  above  all  things,  large 
enough  to  move  great  quantities  of 
air.  When  the  100  trays  are  filled  with 
froits  and  vegetables  it  is  necessary  to 
move  the  air  rapidly  to  prevent  sour- 
ing and  molding. 

The  fan  may  be  operated  by  an  elec- 


tric motor  of  from  2  to  5  horsepower, 
or  by  a  gasoline  engine  of  similat 
power. 

Heating  the   air  in   the  room 
which  the  drying  is  done  will  lowe 
its  humidity  and  facilitate  the  drying 
If  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  raisefl 
above  120  degrees  Fahrenheit,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  dried  prodii' 
be  discolored  or  the  natural  i  .is 
may  be  changed.    Therefore  a  heat 
ing  device  should  be  such  that  th 
temperature  of  the  air  will  not 
raised  greatly.    It  should  also  be  or 
which  can  be  easily  constructed  frdt 
material  found  in  the  community. 
The  Use  of  Heat  in  Drying 

A  very  effective  method  of  heatin| 
the  air  is  by  the  use  of  a  hot  wate 
radiator  placed  at  the  intake  end 
the  drier.    The  water  in  this  radiatoi' 
can  be  easily  heated  by  means  of 
small  hot  water  heater. 

The  air  is  drawn  through  the  hof' 
water  radiator  and  in  passing  t'  ' 
becomes  sufficiently  heated  to  i 
temperature  considerably,  thus  lower- 
ing the  percentage  of  humidity. 

The  simplest  method  of  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  by  having:! 
the  intake  end  of  the  drier  in'a  rooH 
in  which  there  is  a  stove.    If  this 
not  convenient  a  small  room  or  con 
partment  of  sufficient  size  to  contail 


a  stove  can  be  constructed  of  cheafl 
material,  such  as  wall  board.  Ti 
stove  should  be  within  a  few  feet 
the  intake  end.  A  good  hot  fire 
the  stove  will  do  wonders  in  accelerali 
ing  the  drying  on  humid  days.  Ca« 
tion  should  be  observed  to  avoid  co 
flagration  in  view  of  the  strong  dnf 
flowing  from  the  hot  stove  to  th^ 
inflammable  drier. 

Preparation  of  Products  • 

The  fruit  or  vegetables  should 
cleaned  as  for  table  use.    After  clean 
ing  they  should  be  sliced  thin.  Tt 
slicing  process  may  be  hastened 
the  use  of  some  slicing  device,  sucfi' 
as  a  rotary  slicer.    These  slicers  a- 
similar  to  the  bread  slicers  or  drii.^ 
beef  slicers  ordinarily  used  and  coaj 
from  $2  to  $10. 

For   the   satisfactory  use   of  tli 
method  of  drying  it  is  essential 
slice  all  material  thin,  so  that  as  ma 
of  the  inner  cells  as  possible  will 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  cut 
rent.    The  sliced  fruits  or  vegetable* 
are  spread  over  the  wire-screen  tra) 
and  the  trays  placed  in  the  cabinet. 

Certain  vegetables  or  fruits  will  d' 
color  unless  specially  treated.  AppI' 
usually  turn  dark  when  dried.  Tii 
can  be  prevented  by  dipping  the  slic'  ' 
apples  in  a  solution  of  ordinary  taM' 
salt  and  then  placing  immediately  c  ' 
the  trays  for  drying.    This  soluti<  ■ 
can  be  ma'de  by  using  I'/j  level  tt. 
spoonfuls  of  salt  to  a  quart  of  wat<  • 

Irish  potatoes  will  disc  I  ■    -  ■> 
what  and   can  not  be  - 
dried  by  this  method  unK 
first  cooked.     They   can    be  boilf 
until  soft,  then  passed  through  a  rict  i 
or  they  can  be  sliced  and  then  stean) 
ed  thoroughly  before  placing  on  tin 
trays. 

For  further  particulars  write  i 
Prof.  Charles  W.  Pugsley,  3260  Star 
street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Staple  food  ar-  ' 
everyone  cats, 

than  fifty  per  ti  i.i   -n       .i  n  .•  ' 
Clothing  has  made  an  even  great 
advance. 
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ORCHARI>  AND  FARM 


How  They  Dry  Pears  in  Lake  County,  California 


By  George  P.  Weldon, 

OMef  Deputy  State  Commisiioner  of  Horti- 
culture, Sacramento,  Oal. 

THE  dried  pear  industry  has  be- 
come exceedingly  important  in 
Lake  County,  where,  during  , 
1917,  3981  green  tons  were  dried. 
While  Lake  County  leads  all  otKer 
counties  in  the  production  of  dried 
pears,  the  industry  is  by^  no  means 


Section  That  Leads  the  Coast  in  This  Industry 

^■j-fHOUSAJ^DS  of  tons  of  pears  will  be  dried  in  California  this  season  owing 
I    to  the  shortage  of  cars  for  the  shipment  of  the  green  fruit.  This  article, 
written  by  George  P.  Weldon,  Deputy  State  Horticultural  Commissioner, 
gives  an  outline  of  the  methods  pursued  by  the  Lake  County  pear  growers.  The 
pictures  are  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Commissioner  Hecke. 

■ .  Any  grower  who  wishes  further  information  on  this  subject  should  write  to 
0;''fl.  Hecke,  State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  for  a  copy 
p/  Fred  Q.  Stokes'  and  John  P'  Swett's  valuable  bulletins  on  this  subject. 


County,  who  is  a  pear  grower  and 
who  possesses  a  minute  knowledge  of 
the  business  gained  throughout  years 
of  investigation  and  practical  experi- 
ence. 

Cutting  and  Coring 
For  convenience  the  larger  drying 
yards  are  equipped  with  small  cars 
run  on  tracks  located  conveniently  for 
hauling  the  fruit. 


Ciilline  Fears  Prpm  the  DryinK  Trays 


confined  to  this  county.  In  Contra 
Costa,  Solano,  Napa,  Sonoma  and 
Mendocino  counties  there  is  always 
more  or  less  fruit  dried  each  season, 
while  still  other  counties  dry  in  small 
amounts. 

The  great  difference,  however,  bc- 


parcd,  is  a  fine  product,  and  the  kind 
that  Lake  County  produces,  when 
rightly  cooked,  compares  favorably 
with  any  other  kind  of  dried  fruit,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  poorer  -ilass  of 
fruit  that  is  being  treated  in  the  man- 
ner described,  the  product,  as  a  whole. 


Large  Pear-Dr.vlng:  Yard  With  Tra.vs  Containing  Cut  Pears  Inclined  Toward  the  Sun 


would  become  much  more  popular. 
The  market  for  dried  pears  could 
undoubtedly  be  increased  greatly  by 
the  elimination  of  the  poorer  grades, 
or  by  a  system  of  standardization 
■whereby  the  product  could  be  better 
graded,  making  it  possible  for  the  con- 


CloHe  View  of  Stacked  Trays  Conlaiuing  Fruit  In  Process  of  Drjinfj; 

tween  the  industry  in  Lake  County 
and  all  others  where  pears  are  dried 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Lake  County 
orchards  are  remote  from  a  railroad 
shipping  point — 30  miles  or  more — 
and  consequently  the  erttire  output  of 
certain  fine  orchards  is  dried,  while 
in  counties  where  transportation  facil- 
ities are  good  the  best  pears  are  us- 
ually packed  or  sold  to  the  canneries, 
and  only  the  culls  are  dried. 

Drying  the  Culls 
In  connection  with  the  drying  of 
culls  it  is  unfortunate  that  too  fre- 
quently the  work  is  done  with  little 
care,  and  the  extremely  poor  grade 
fruit,  often  unfit  for  consumption,  is 
dried  under  conditions  that  are  not 
sanitary  and  a  very  poor  product  is 
the  result. 

In  making  a  trip  through  some  of 
the  counties  mentioned,  the  writer 
was  impressed  with  the  fine  grade  of 
certain  fruit  and  it  must  be  admitted 
very  much  disgust^  with  the  poor 
grade  of  other  fruit  which, -in  the  first 
place,  was  half  rotten  and  not  fit  to 
and  which,  in  the  second  place, 
being  dried  by  Orientals  in  the 
t  of  dust,  flies  and  filth  of  all 
ds  which  had  a  tendency  to  take 
y  all  of  one's  appetite  for  dried 
rs. 

he  dried  pear,  when  properly  pre- 


sumer  to  buy  good  pears  even  though 
at  a  much  higher  price,  instead  of  the 
exceedingly  poor  trash  that  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  our  grocery 
stores,  and  which  is  anything  but 
conducive  to  the  sale  of  the  product. 

Europe  has  given  us  our  market  in 
the  past  and  Europeans  in  America 
have  consumed  most  of  our  dried 
pears.  In  order  to  educate  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  eat  this  delicious  fruit, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  them 
with  an  article  that  is  attractive  and 
that  they  may  know  has  been  handled 
in  a  careful,  sanitary  manner. 
Picking  the  Fruit 

Pears  for  drying  purposes  are 
picked  before  ripe,  and  stored  in  bins 
or  boxes  for  a  week  or  ten  days  be- 
fore cutting.  They  are  picked  by 
hand,  although  vundfalls  are  utilized 
except  portions  that  are  too  badly 
bruised. 

To  prevent  bruising  straw  is  some- 
times spread  under  the  trees,  and  the 
windfalls,  as  well  as  pears  knocked 
■off  in  picking  are  not  liable  to  be 
injured. 

The  fruit  when  picked  is  placed  in 
the  ordinary  picking  boxes,  and  haul- 
ed to  the  drying  yards,  where  it  is 
culled  and  graded  for  size  in  some 
cases  and  in  others  is  left  until  cut 
and  drying  upon  the  trays  before  cull- 
ing is  done. 

The  following  facts  regarding  the 
details  of  the  drying  process  in  Lake 
County  are  gleaned  mostly  from  an 
article  by  Fred  G.  Stokes,  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Lake 


Balloon  Hoods  VSed  for  Sulphuring;  Dried  Frait 


The  pears  are  carried  in  lug  boxes 
by  these  cars  to  the.  cutting  shed 
where  the  "cutters,  usually  women  of 
the  neighborhood,  are  employed,  and 
paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  for  a 
SO-poufid  box. 

The  wages  paid  at  this  rate  range 
from  $2  to  $3.50  per  day. 

The  pear  should  be  cut  over-ripe 
in  order  that  it  may  dry  with  the  least 
possible  shrinkage.  The  operation 
consists  of  cutting  the  fruit  in  half 
with  a  knife  and  removing  the  stem 
and  calyx  with  a  corer.  If  fruit  is 
wormy  or  otherwise  injured  it  may  be 
be  necessary  to  remove  the  core, 
otherwise  it  is  left. 

Milk  pans  are  used  as  receptacles 
to  hold  the  cut  fruit.  From  these  the 
halves  are  placed  cut  side  up  on  the 
drying  trays.  These  are  purchased 
for  about  50  cents  each,  are  made  pre- 
ferably of  pine,  and  the  dimensions 
are  as  follows:  8  feet  by  3  feet,  or 
8  feet  by  30  inches. 

Sulphuring  Methods 

Pears,  like  all  others  of  our  dried 
fruits,  are  bleached  by  means  of  sul- 
phur fumes.  This  gives  them  a  clear, 
more  or  less  transparent  appearance, 
greatly  adding  to  their  attractiveness 
and  sale.  In  addition  the  sulphur  gas 
•  acts  as  a  sterilizing  agent  to  prevent 
decay  and  as  an  insecticide  or  re- 
pellant  to  kill  or  drive  away  any  in- 
sect life  which  might  be  present. 

A  type  of  concrete  suipnur  house 
used  in  Lake  County  is  shown  in  an 
accompanying  illustration.  This  house 
is  roomy  and  suitable  for  work  on  a 

(Continued  on  Paice  10) 


Official  Appreciation 

Sacramento,  Cal., 
June  18.  1918. 
Editor  Orchard  and  Farm: 

I  desire  to  express  m^)  ap- 
preciation of  the  co-operation 
which  Tve  have  received  from 
^our  paper  and  assure  ^ou  that 
it  is  of  very  valuable  assistance 
to  the  horticultural  interests  of 
the  State. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
C.  H.  HECKE, 
Stat&j>  Commissioner  of  Horti- 
xulture. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Long-Distance  Farming 

Absentee  Oufners  Have  Man^  Difficulties 


Pinto  Bean  Critics 

WHEN  in  its  April  number  Or- 
chard and  Farm  began  talk- 
ing about  pinto  beans  and 
their  adaptability  to  the  high  and  dry 
lands  of  the  Pacific  Coast  the  editor 
of  this  journal  never  dreamed  of  what 
he  was  starting. 

That  first  story  and  the  one  that 
followed  in  the  May  number  excited 
more  attention  among  the  foothill 
farmers  of  California  and  the  whole 
Pacific  slope  than  anything  ever 
printed  in  these  columns. 

Last  month  there  was  a  perfect 
deluge  of  inquiri.s  about  pinto  beans. 
People  wanted  to  know  what  they 
were  like,  what  they  were  good  for 
and  what  they  would  sell  for  if  raised 
on  this  coast.  Also  a  lot  of  farmers 
wanted  to  know  where  they  could  get 
pinto  bean  seed  and  how  early  or 
how  late  they  might  plant  it  and 
whether  they  were  grown  and  cul- 
'i\       I  like  other  beans. 

Attacks  on  the  Pinto 

>^oiiic  wise  correspondents  attacked 
the  pinto  bean  and  said  there  was 
nothing  in  it  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
rancher.  They  thought  he  might 
much  better  raise  alfalfa  or  cucumbers 
or  even  Brussels  sprouts. 

That  was  all  right.  These  critics 
didn't  stop  to  remember  that  we 
never  had  given  our  unqualified  en- 
dorsement to  the  pinto  as  something 
our  coast  farmers  might  make  their 
everlasting  fortunes  in.  All  that  Or- 
chard and  Farm  had  said  was  that  the 
bean  had  been  a  howling  success  in 
New  Mexico  and  Colorado  and  that 
it  was  worth  trying  out  here. 

Considering  the  fact  ihat  Uncle 
Sain  had  backed  up  the  pinto  and  was 
anxious  to  see  it  grown  more  exten- 
sively as  a  dry  farming  product,  Or- 
chard and  Farm  thought  it  might  be 
a  pretty  good  thing  to  experiment 
with  on  the  high  lands  of  California 
and  the  other  Pacific  States. 

A  College  View 

Prof.  G.  W.  Hendry  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia doesn't  seem  to  think  so.  Mr. 
Hendry  says  that  the  chief  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  pinto  production  is  its 
low  and  uncertain  market  value.  This 
may  be  true,  but  how  did  this  little 
spotted  bean  come  to  add  $4,000,000 
to  the  wealth  of  New  Mexico  last 
year  and  nearly  as  much  to  that  of 
Colorado  if  its  market  value  was  so 
low  and  uncertain?  Mr.  Hendry  says 
that  pinto  bean  production  in  Califor- 
nia "has  been  insignificant  compa;*d 
to  other  varieties,  amounting  to  only 
50,000  pounds,  or  one  carload,  in  1917." 
Quite  true.  And  that  was  one  reason 
why  Orchard  and  Farm  suggested  a 
bigger  production, 

What  Hoover  Says 

Then  there  was  the  food  value  of 
the  pinto.  Wise  guys  attacked  that, 
too.  They  wanted  to  know  what  was 
the  good  of  producing  something  that 
nobody  wanted  to  eat. 

Well,  here's  what  Herbert  Hoover 
says  on  that  point,  and  what's  the 
good  of  anybody  saying  anything 
more? 

"In  food  value  the  pinto  practically 
is  identical  with  the  navy  bean,  but 
being  more  tender  in  flesh,  it  cooks 
more  easily.  In  the  total  calories  of 
fnel  value  per  pound  the  pinto  ex- 
ceeds other  beans,  having  1695  units, 
compared  to  1525  for  the  lima,  and 
1605  for  the  navy. 

"Reports  from  the  quartermasters 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  show  that 
colored  beans  are  being  used  ex- 
tensively by  them  and  are  mcAing 
with  great  favor." 

T'  to  be  enough  for  the 

'  ■  f  course  they  will  keep 

ui'  ,  nfle  hammering.  Mean- 

time California  is  going  ahead  and 
raiding-  a  good-sized  crop  of  pinto 
beai 


IT  IS  a  common  fancy  of  many  city 
folks-  to  tlunk  of  the  time  when 
they  can  retire  from  the  stress  of 
city  life  and  live  in  peace  and  plenty 
on  a  beautiful  ranch.  All  kinds  of 
fruits  attract  ilicm.  but  orange  groves 
are  their  p.nticular  fancy.  Here  in 
the  Central  (.'.iliiornia  citrus  district — 
thermal  holt  is  a  better  term — absentee 
owiTiership  i«  a  common  condition.  In 
many  sections  it  is  almost  the  rule. 

But  it  is  a  difHcult  task  to  run  any 
business  without  being  on  hand  to  at- 
tend to  it.  It  is  still  more  difficult 
when  the  proprietor  of  the  business 
knows  little  about  that  business,  for 
city  folks  know  little,  as  a. rule,  either 
about  modi-rn  farming,  or  about  farm 
standards  of  life. 

These  words  of  Professor  Coit  in 
his  book  on  "Citrus  Fruits"  give  an 
idea  of  the  chance  of  failure  in  orange 
production:  "Some  persons  make  very 
large,  almost  fabulous,  prolits  grow- 
ing citrus  fruit.  .  .  .  Other  per- 
sons lose  money  consistently  year 
after  year.  ...  It  appears  that 
the  average  box  of  oranges  for  the 
five  years  preceding  1913  returned 
a  net  profit  of  l5  cents  to  the 
grower."  Since  most  of  the  profits 
naturally  go  to  the  successful 
growers,  this  leaves  the  others  to 
barely  break  even  or  to  operate  at  a 


A  neighbor  who  manages  a  ranch 
'near  here  has  owned  an  alfalfa  ranch 
about  ten  miles  distant  for  four  years, 
but  last  yeaf  was  the  first  time  he 
ever  made  any  money  from  it.  First 
alfalfa  was  too  low.  Then  he  rented 
it  to  a  man  who  was  to  get  the  crop 
in  return  for  doing  a  lot  of  work. 
The  man  got  the  crop  all  right,  but 
postponed  doing  the  work  on  one 
excuse  or  another  until  fall  and  then 
quit  without  having  done  a  dollar's 
worth  of  work  for  the  owner.  Now 
relafives  are  running  it  and  doing 
well  for  both  themselves  and  the 
owner,  but  he  will  probably  give  up  a' 
very  fine  and  pleasant  position  as 
ranch  (hana^er  to  move  on  his  own 
place  after  all.  , 

There  is  a  more  or  less  common 
custom  here  of  caring  for  a  young 
•orchard  for  a  greater  or  less  share  oi 
what  '  •  '  off  it.  It  is  a  very 
un.t  i  m  as  a  rule.  The 

writir  ;  ,  .  place  adjoining  hi^ 
own  on  that  basis  a  year  ago 
probably  a  little  unsatisfactory  r. 
on  both  sides.  Under  the  best  of  con- 
ditions there  are  little  permanent  im- 
provements, so  to  speak,  that  any 
place  needs,  but  which  a  renter  can- 
not afford  to  make.  The  only  right 
system  with  a  young  orchard  or  other 
ranch  which  is  to  be  workad  upon 


fhiiniOi»ti^is«i<(^iii"<^i»"<>iiiiiOiiiTi5 


The  American  s  Creed 

/BELIEVE  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  whose  just  powers 
are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  goferned,  a  democracy 
in  a  republic;  a  sovereign  Sation  of  many  sot^ereign  States;  a 
perfect  Union,  one  and  inseparable,  established  upon  those  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  humanity  for  which  Aiher- 
ican  patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunet. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it,  t<i 
support  its  Constitution,  to  obey  its  laws,  to  respect  its  flag  and^ 
to  defend  it  against  all  enemies.  « 


ni<3iiiii«aiiin<;^iini<aiini<gniii 


loss.  "Absentee  ownership."  says 
Professor  Coit,  "is  one  of  the  banes 
of  the  citrus  business." 

A  Shining  Example 

One  bf  the  shining  examples  of 
long  distance  farming  known  to  the 
writer  is  that  of  a  city  friend,  who 
purchased  320  acres  of  raw  land  in  a 
northern  California  irrigation  district. 
He  had  an  orchard  of  almond  trees 
set  out  and  they  made  a  fine  growth 
until  nearly  every  last  one  died  of 
root  knot,  or  crown  gall,  which  was 
on  the  nursery  stock  when  planted. 
The  following  year  he  had  a  large 
acreage  in  blackcye  peas.  When  they 
were  mature  he  had  his  doubts  if  it 
would  pay  to  harvest  them,  but  the 
foreman  said  that  it  surely  would. 
Harvesting  costs  were  about  $500  and 
the  crop  in  the  sacks  was  worth  about 
$120.  That  year  the  income  was  al- 
most nothing,  the  expenses  about 
$7000,  to  which  could  be  added  fire 
loss  of  $2000.  His  foreman  once 
loaned  his  father-in-law  some  hired 
men  from  his  absentee  employer's 
ranch  during  a  rush  season,  on  the 
,Tc  1  I  t  that  the  father-in-law 
\  .    back  in  labor  when  his 

I  a  was  over,  which  illustrates 

how  the  place  was  managed. 

Then  about  a  year  ago  the  news- 
papers told  of  how  the  then  foreman 
went  into  partnership  with  three 
other  men  to  pick  up  on  dark  nights 
all  the  loose  calves  and  other  live- 
stock available  and  sell  them  in  an- 
other part  of  the  countN  V  ■  -ally 
the  ranch  in  question  siii'  t  of 

all.  The  foreman  and  li  ,  ^  ent 
to  the  penitentiary,  but  Hiat  probably 
did  not  make  my  friend's  ranch  any 
more  profitable. 


for  permanent  improvement  is  to  hir< 
a  caretaker  by  month  and  year,  to 
work  just  as  if  he  owned  the  prop- 
erty, and  ^  it  is  a  hard  proposition  to 
get  the  rignt  man.  « 

Gave  His  Work  Away 
On  the  other  liand  this  sometimes 
works  well  for  a  time.  Not  more  than 
a  thousand  miles*  from  here  is  a  40- 
acre  ranch,  part  young  orange  or- 
chard, part  young  vineyard  and  the 
rest  alfalfa.  At  the  beginning  of  1917 
sthc  absentee  owner  tried  to  get  some 
good  man  to  take  care  of  it  for  the 
crop,  alfalfa  and  grapes  going  against 
the  care  of  the  orange  orchard,  but 
no  one  took  him  up,  until  by  some 
wonderful  chance  he  induced  a  man 
to  take  it  for  half  the  crop,  and  he 
took  good  enough  care  of  it,  too, 
though  he  practically  gave  his  work 
away,  but  owner  and  lessee-were  con- 
tinually quarreljng  over  the  bargain 
that  was  made. 

The  place  was  sold  last  winter.  A 
new  renter  is  supposed  to  get  all  the 
alfalfa  for  the  care  of  the  trees.  The 
trees  do  not  seem  to  like  the  bar- 
gain, but  the  alfalfa  is  doing  excep- 
tionally well. 

And  so  it  goes.    There  are  a  few 
ranches  of  absentee  o  ■ 
operated  by  men  who 
than   the  owners  thciu .       \.     ,  . 
do,  but  these  are  mainly  run  on  the 
salary  basis,  and  even    that   is  not 


always  a  success.  Thi 
of  care  for  part  of  > 

part'  '    -  ■  ■•  - 

ore' 

care 

through.  Under 
.ibsentee  owner  st 
job.— D.  J.  Whitney.  l.\et 
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Two  TropiL  Tales 

CHESTER  H.  ROWF!  I  r.w,^, 
of  the  Fresno  ' 
ly  has  been  crui 
ics.    He  visit  1  '  - 
grimage  to 

Louis    Jtevt    ,  ,  u 
Rowell  tells  two  tales  that  he  h 
during  his  stay'  at  Samoa, 
one  of  them: 

There  was  once  a  high  chief 
Haapai  who  at  the  ap.  ■ 
Hearing  his  end.  All 
long  since  been  ror 
tianity,  but  t' 
the  heathen 
the  family  . 
asked  him  ' 

that  he  mig,  ,  ,  t„ 

died.  The  missionary  readily  con 
sented, 

Trying  to  Convert  Him 

Chief,"  he  said,  "you  are  old  a 
must  soon  die." 

"I  know  that,"  said  the  chief,  "but 
am  ready." 

"No,  not  ready,"  answered  the  m 
sionary.  "I  have  come  at  the  requ 
of  all  j>our  tribe  to  convert  you  bef 
yOu  die." 

"No,"  said  the  old  chief,  "nin 
years  I  have  lived  as  I  am,  and 
too  late  to  change  now." 

"But  you  will  go  to  hell." 

"What  sort  of  a  place  is  hell?^ 

"It  is  a  very  hot  place,  and  fall 
devils."  ^ 

"That  does  not  frighten  me;  I  ha 
lived  in  a  hot  place  all  my  life,  and  th 
devils  here  have  never  troubled  ni 
much." 

"But  wouldn't  you  like  to  go 
Heaven.'" 

"What  sort  of  a  place  is  that?" 

"A  very  beautiful  place,  where  t 
climate  is  always  plrasant,  where  f 
angels  play  upon  golden  harps,  wh 
the  streets  are  paved  with  gold. 

The  old  man  began  to  yield,  but  s 
denly  an  idea  struck  him. 

"You  say  there  is  such  a  place 
that,  and  that  I  can  go  to  it.>"  he 

"Certainly." 

does  the  British  Consul  k 

be  sure." 

I  the   High  Commissioner 
"Of  course." 

".^nd  the  British  government »  ' 

"Yes;  they  have  always  known  it." 

"Then."  said  the  old  chief  firmlv.  " 
know  it  is  all  a  lie.    If  the- 
such  place,  and  the  Bri- 
knew  of  it.  Britain  wouh 
nexcd  it  long  ago."    And  he  tu 
him  over,  to  die  unregenerate.  ii 
faith  of  his  fathers. 

A  Changeling  Wife 

The  other  s4or\ 
life  of  James 

Savaii.    He  is  a  ,     ;  .  .  ,  :    .:.  oi 
for  thirty  years  has  lorded  it 
Savaii.  the  largest  i<^l.ind  of  the 
moan  group  and 
land  of  the  Poly 
to  have  married  ; 
the  first  twenty-one 
dence  on  the  island.  il 
his    harem    was    ever    so  large 
quite  so  prompt  as  that.  But 
nil  ■  •  •■  ,  '■  ■  ■ 


with  Urge 
li&ms  was 
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Why  I  Keep  a  Milch  Goat 


Selling  Tomatoes 

t  TAR  crops  of  tomatoes  were 
jXl  '  contracted  for  early  in  the 
I  W  season  and  prices  have  ranged 
per  cent  higher  than  last  year  on 
nning  contracts. 
Because  the  canners  held  out  such 
bait  for  the  growers,  tomatoes 
ere  planted  in  many  districts  where 
'fy  never  had  been  planted  before. 
The  Imperial  Valley  growers  who 
nd  the  earliest  tomatoes  to  market 
ve  realized  good  prices.  Their 
fly  crop  was  pretty  well  cleaned  up 
the  middle  of  the  past  month, 
lachella  Valley  began  shipping  the 
'St  week  in  June. 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  the 
rcage  for  canning  in  the  San  Fer- 
ndo  Valley  and  also  in  San  Diego 
unty. 

The  tomato  worm  did  a  great  deal 
damage  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  last 
:ar  and  for  that  reason  many  of  the 
owers  planted  other  crops  this  sea- 
Previously  tomatoes  were  won- 
xful  producers  in  those  sections.  A 
mber  of  fig  men  who  had  set  out 
lUng  orchards  intended  to  plant 
matoes  between  the  rows,  but  were 
ssuaded  from  doing  so  on  account 
the  troublous  worm. 

Prices  Are  Good 
During  the  middle  and  latter  part 
last  month  tomatoes  were  selling 
San  Francisco  at  $1150  and  $1.75 
d  the  Southern  California  prices 
sre  in  the  neighborhood  of  those 
mres,  tending  a  little  lower  at  times. 
There  is  some  complaint  on  the  part 
Northern  California  growers  who 
d  failed  to  make  contracts  earlv  in 
e  season  that  the  canners  are  taking 
vantage  of  their  position  to  bid 
together  too  low  for  their  crops, 
ere  is  where  the  grower  makes  a 
istake  and  it  would  be  well  for  him 
bear  it  in  mind'for  future  seasons. 
.  must  not  wait  too  long  before 
tching  up  with  some  reputable  firm 
rly  in  the  year  or  before  he  has 
anted  his  crop.  If  he  makes  a  good 
ntract  he  will  have  the  satisfaction 
the  while  he  is  working  \n  the  field 
at  he  is  not  going  to  get  left.  Per- 
ps  his  neighbor  who  waits  and  does 
t  close  with  the  canner  may  make 
little  better  bargain  by  so  doing, 
t  it  is  improbable  that  he  will  do 
three  times  out  of  five,  and  the 
Id  chance  goes  to  the  man  who  is 
forehand  with  his  contract. 

Enormous  Eastern  Canning  Crops 

Our  coast  tomato  growers  and 
nners  will  be  interested  in  learning 
at  the  government  Bureau  of  Crop 
stimates  reports  an  enormous  acre- 
e  of  tomatoes  for  canning  in  the 
st  and  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
Over  143,000  acres  already  have 
en  contracted  for  by  the  canners. 
diana  is  going  into  the  canning  in- 
istry  very  strong  this  season,  re- 
irting  30,348  acres  contracted  for  as 
ainst  2f?,129  last  year.  Maryland 
d  New  Jersey  canning  acreage  will 
e  about  the  ime  as  last  year,  but 
the  whole  there  is  an  increase  of 
4  per  cent  although  in  some 
tates  very  little  contracting  has  been 
ine,  as  the  growers  prefer  to  sell  in 
e  open  market  and  depend  upon  the 
nner  to  take  the  surplus. 
Canners  are  refusing  to  contract  at. 
JO  a  ton,  as  they  say  there  would  be 
thing  in  it  for  them. 
California's  canning  acreage  already 
ntracted  for  amounts  to  8513  as 
nst  7948  last  season.  But  this  is 
a  small  part  of  the  total  tomato 
f  the  Golden  State. 

year     California  produced 
30  per  cent  of  all  the  tomatoes 
in  the  United  States,  her  yield 
382,282  tons,  or  twice  as  much 
ersey  and  .  Maryland  put  to- 


By  A. 

of  On, 

JUST  now  the  milk  problem  is  one 
of  the  all-important  questions  for 
this  country  to  solve.  The  Los 
Angeles  "Examiner"  of  May  10,  in  a 
two-column  editorial,  sets  forth  force- 
fully the  necessity  of  more  milk  for 
the  growing  children,  which  is  fall- 
ing off  month  by  month  instead  of 
increasing. 

The  milch  goat  could  be  made  to 
fill  in  the  deficiency  between  the 
amount  now  produced  and  that  re- 
quired. 

.  One  goat  will  supply  a  family  with 
'good,  sweet,  wholesome  milk,  and  at 
3ii  price   much   less   than   would  be 
charged  by  the  milkman.    The  chil- 


S.  Dunn 

ario,  CoJ.  ^ 

keep  fhe  doe  in  feed— the  males  for 
meat  for  the  table  and  the  females 
to  be  raised  fbr  milkers. 

Care  in  Selection 
One  should  be  careful  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  doe,  as  there  is  as  wide 
a  range  in  their  milking  qualities  as 
there  is  in  cows,  and  there  are  a  lot 
of  dealers  who  will  palm  oflE  almost 
anything  in  the  female  goat  line  for 
a  milker. 

Unless  they  have  proper  breeding 
back  of  them  they  are  apt  to  prove 
disappointing,  as  they  soon  go  dry 
and  are  not  worth  their  keep.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  well-bred  doe  will  give 
milk   for   months,   and  occasionally 


Put  3  Silo  on  your  fdrm 


dren  thrive  on  it  and  adtllts  will 
drink  it  with  a  greater  relish  than 
they  will  cows'  milk. 

The  Goat  Is  No  Joke' 

When  goats  are  mentioned  the  av- 
erage mind  grasps  th£  idea  of  the 
Harlem  goat  of  the  jokesmith,  who 
has  for  ages  educated  the  public  in 
the  belief  that  goats  live  on  tin  cans, 
old  shoes  and  rubbish  of  all  sorts, 
and  smell  to  the  heavens,  while,  in 
fact,  the  pure  milch  goat  is  odorless 
and  the  most  dainty  and  cleanest 
feeder  of  all  the  animal  world. 

It  is  quite  true  they  will  thrive  by 
brousisg  on  the  leaves  and  young 
twigs  of  trees  and  vines,  but  they 
will  not  touch  food  that  has  lain  on 
the  ground  and  been  walked  over  or 
has  been  soiled  in  any  way. 

The  amount  of  milk  given  by  a 
goat  is  almost  past  belief  by  the  per- 
son not  familiar  with  tht  high-bred 
animal. 

I  have  at  home  a  2-year-old  doe 
that  gives  of  milk  more  than  her  own 
weight  every  ten  days.  Your  dairy- 
man would  charge  you  $14  for_  as 
much  cows'  milk  as  this  goat  gives 
in  thirty  days,  and  cows'  milk  in  no 
measure  compares  with  the  milk  of 
the  goat  in  food  value.  I  am  in- 
formed the  latter  sells  for  twice  as 
much  as  does  the  milk  of  cows. 

Goats  are  not  as  susceptible  to  dis- 
ease as  cattle  and  have  never  been 
known  to  have  tuberculosis,  except 
when  it  has  been  contracted  from 
cattle. 

The  cost  of  keeping  a  milch  goat 
is  v^y  small,  for  one  can  keep  eight 
mature  goats  on  the  ration  that  would  \ 
fead  one  cow. 

The  annual  sale  of  the  kids  will 


there  is  one  like  the  one  I  have  re- 
ferred to  that  it  is  impossible  to  "dry 
up"  before  kidding  time.  The  day  be- 
fore her  kids  were  born  she  was  still 
giving  a  quart  at  a  milking — and  every 
means  had  been  tried  for  eight  weeks 
to  turn  her  dry. 

Both  the  State  and  the  nation  have 
tried  to  spread  the  gospel  of  the  goat, 
but  it  does  not  reach  where  it  should. 
The  farmers  and  the  goat  fanciers 
are  about  the  only  hands  that  the  bul- 
letins fall  into. 

Let  the  Goat's  Worth  Be  Known 

The  farmer  usually  has  room  and 
plenty  of  feed  for  cattle,  and  the  goat 
fancier  has  already  supplied  himself 
with  goats,  so  that  the  propaganda 
has  accomplished  little. 

There  is  nothing  that  would  bring 
the  matter  more  clearly  before  the 
attention  of  the  public  than  a  good 
film  to  be  displayed  in  the  theaters 
setting  forth  the  goat  as  a  source  of 
milk  supply — the  difTerent  breeds,  the 
care,  etc, 

I  am  k  friend  of  all  domestic  ani- 
mals, but  if  the  dogs  were  eliminated 
and  the  milch  goat  installed  in  their 
stead  a  great  many  more  children 
would  b.e  better  fed.  It  would  take 
no  more  to  keep  a  doe  than  a  dog, 
and  they  both  need  about  the  i^same 
amount  of  room. 

The  President  has  ordere_^  sheep  to 
feed  on  the  White  House  lawn.  Why 
not  have  a  pocket  cow  to  take  care 
of  the  cottage  lawn? 


Sweet  sorghums  as  silage  have  prac- 
tically the  same  feeding  value  as  In- 
dian corn.  The  advantage  of  the  sweet 
sorghums  over  Indian  corn  is  the 
larger  yield  of  the  former. 


How  About  Hay? 

VARIOUS  estimates  of  the  hay 
crop  of  California  this  year 
would  tend  to  make  the  feed 
situation  look  rather  dubiouS,  but  it 
is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  the  State 
.  will  equal  its  total  of  4,700,000  tons 
produced  in  1917.  In  the  Sacramento 
valley  the  wheat  crop  was  not  up  to 
standard,  owing  to  the  lack  of  late 
spring  rains,  and  a  good  many  ranch- 
ers cut  their  wheat  for  hay  before  it 
matured.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
statisticians  this  will  add  consider- 
ably to  the  total  hay  yield,  but  in 
reality  the  amount  thus  gained  is  not 
going  to  cut  much  figure. 

There  was  some  anxiety  over  the 
May  rains  as  affecting  the  hay  lying 
in  the  fields,  but  farmers  have  to  have 
something  to  worry  about,  and  this 
proved  to  be  the  least  of  their  troubles 
when  all  was  said  and  done. 

The  Food  Administration  is  doing 
its  best  to,  trim  the  profits  of  the 
dealers,  and  it  looks  as  though  farm- 
ers were  going  to  get  fair  prices  for 
their  product.  Alfalfa  has  been  sell- 
ing at  $18  to  $20  a  ton,  but  with  the 
new  crop  coming  in  there  may  be  a 
reduction  of  these  figures.  However, 
the  government  may  be  depended 
upon  as  a  large  buyer  and  Uncle  Sam 
is  not  stingy  when  it  comes  to  con- 
tracts. 

In  this  as  in  other  crops  the 
bugaboo  of  commandeering — a  word 
that  has  scared  some  producers — has 
not'  hurt  very  much  when  it  came 
down  to  actual  experience. 

Cutting  Wild  Hay 

One  thing  that  ranchers  are  learn- 
ing on  this  coast  that  is  going  to  be 
of  special  value  to  the  stockmen  is 
that  more  wild  hay  can  and  should  be 
cut  for  winter  feeding.  California  is 
a  very  small  producer  of  wild  hay. 
although  there  is  an  abundance  of  it 
throughout  the  State  and  particularly 
in  the  foothill  districts.  Last  year  this 
State  cut  only  259,000  tons  of  wild 
hay.  It  could  just  as  well  have  been 
a  million  tons,  and  the  livestock  men 
are  now  admitting  this  sad  truth.  The 
lack  of  early  rains  held  the  ranges 
back  so  long  that  the  cattle  owner.« 
became  frightened.  This  year  tnany 
of  them  are  seeing  to  it  that  wild  feed 
is  cut  and  stored  to  tide  over  any 
drought  that  may  come. 

There  is  a  vast  acreage  of  young 
fruit  orchards  in  California  and  Ore- 
gon and  in  these  districts  a  good  deal 
of  hay  has  been  raised  as  an  inter- 
crop— a  very  good  plan  if  it  is  cut 
high  and  the  stubble  turned  under 
to  make  humus. 

There  Will  Be  a  Good  Market 

The  temptation  of  high  prices  has 
helped  the  hay  acreage,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  reduction  in  stock 
production  has  given  the  hay  rancher 
another  cause  of  worriment.  Some 
of  them  have  been  asking,  "Who  is 
going  to  buy  and  feed  all  thisNiay?" 
Let  them  not  fear.  There  is  going  to 
be  a  good  market  for  every  ton  of  it. 

In  fact,  what  has  been  said  of  hay 
will  apply  to  nearly  every  staple  crop 
on  the  coast. 

The  total  acreage  of  hay  in  the 
United  States  is  exceeded  only  by  that 
of  corn,  is  nearly  double  that  of  wheat 
and  two  and  one-half  times  that  o* 
cotton. 

California  is  producing  about  $20,- 
000,000  worth  of  gold  a  year,  but  her 
hay  crop  of  4,700,000  tons  was  worth 
a  great  deal  more  than  that  last  sea- 
son, in  fact  over  six  times  as  much. 
-Ml  the  mineral  wealth  mined  each 
year  in  the  United  States  does  not 
amount  in  value  to  one-tenth  of  the 
hay  crop. 

Through  livestock  feed  and  the  re- 
sultant manure  it  puts  back  into  the 
soil  millions  of  wealth,  while  gold 
and  silver  put  back  nothing. 
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Process  of  Pear  Drying        Flake  the  Surplus  Potatoes 


(Continued  from  Patre  7) 


Concrete  Houses  (or  Snlphorlns  Dried  Tears 


large  scale.  The  tracks  referred  to 
previously  may  be  seen  running  into 
this  house,  and  a  car  upon  which  are 
trays  of  fruit  ready  to  be  unloaded 
and  sulphured  may  be  seen  also.  An- 
other cut  shows  the  ordinary  type 
of  balloon  hood  that  is  effectively 
used  by  many  of  the  pear  dryers. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  being 
cheaper  than  the  concrete  houses. 

These  hoods  consist  of  a  light 
wooden  framework,  covered  with  two 
or  three-ply  roofing  paper.  The  long 
row  of  hoods  is  raised  from  and 
placed  over  the  trays  by  means  ot  a 
block  and  tackle  on  a  suitable  running 
gear  above.  Thus  one  table  may  per- 
form the  work  of  many  hoods. 
Cooking  Dried  Pears 

Dried  pears  have  not  yet  become 
popular  in  this  country  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  depend  on  a  Eu- 
ropean market.  Like  other  dried  fruits 
they  must  be  cooked  properly  to  bring 
out  the  flavor.    With  proper  cooking 


there  is  no  more  delicious  dried  fruit 
than  peafs.  The  following  recipe  is 
worthy  of  trial  by  every  housewife 
who  discounts  the  value  of  this  deli- 
cious fruit: 

"Waslr  the  fruit  clean  and  simmer 
for  half  an  hour.  By  that  time  the 
pears  will  have  swollen  to  almost  orig- 
inal size,*but  will  not  have  softened 
so  as  to  fall  to  pieces.  If  you  keep 
them  stewing  they  will  become  too 
soft.  Take  the  pears  out;  lay  them  in 
a  shallow  dish  or  pan,  strain  the  water 
back  over  them,  sprinkle  them  with 
sugar,  flavor  if  you  wish  wi^h  spice 
to  taste,  and  bake  fifteen  minutes. 
They  will  come  out  of  the  oven  nice- 
ly baked,  with  the  sugar  crystallized 
on  th'e  surface.  Serve  with  cream  and 
you  have  a  dish  that  everybody  en- 
joys. Dried  pears,  according  to 
analysis,  are  one  of  the  most  nutri- 
tious of  fruits,  and  at  the  same  price 
per  pound  have  a  greater  food  value 
than  dried  apples."  ' 
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A  San  Joaquin  Success  Story 

What  an  lotean  Did  in  Stanislaus  County 


A GOOD  many  little  success 
stories  are  coming  from  the 
fertile  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
Some  of  them  are  about  newcomers 
from  the  middle  west  who  are  mak- 
ing good  there  in  a  very  satisfactory 
way.  One  of  these  reports  concerns 
a  young  man  named  Claud  Wood,  who 
is  this  year  running  the  Wood  home 
place  near  Hughson,  under  a  co- 
operative arrangement  with  his  father, 
C.  F.  Wood.  Claud  was  a  ranch- 
raised  lad,  but  that  was  back  in  Iowa, 
and  when  Mr.  Wood,  senior,  moved 
his  family  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Claud  took  to  the  city  like  a  duck  to 
water,  and  for  nearly  ten  years  was 
connected  with  the  Hume  Canning 
Company  at  Turlock.  But,  after  this 
long  spell  of  city  dwelling,  he  recent- 
ly got  back  into  his  old  stride  and 
is  starting  out  like  a  sure  winner. 

The  past  year  was  a  most  success- 
ful one  for  Mr.  Wood,  senior,  and, 
desiring  to  have  his  family  live  in 
town  and  for  a  time  enjoy  a  life  not 
quite  so  strenuous  as  the  farm  entails, 
he  arranged  with  Claud  to  move  his 
family  to  the  fruit  farm  and  take  up 
the  more  active  responsibilities  of 
running  the  place.  The  city  was  so 
strong  with  Claud,  and  the  prospects 
so  bright,  in  order  to  get  back  to  the 
farm  he  had  to  refuse  two  different 
offers  that  would  have  paid  him  $150 
a  month.  But  Claud  is  making  good 
in  a  highly  satisfactory  way. 

It  was  nearly  ten  years  ago  when 
F.  C.  Wood  disposed  of  a  portion  of 
his  Iowa  farm  and  came  to  this  dis- 
trict, buying  the  place  near  Hughson, 
which  contained  thirty-eight  acres  and 
vhich  was  at  that  time  just  coming 
into  bearing.  There  were  some  lean 
years  to  follow,  and  it  took  nerve  to 


Stay,  witJ)  it  That  was  before  the  day 
of  the/  co-operative  organization.'; 
•when  the  fruit  grower  received 
mighty  small  prices 

Mr.  Wood  cites  an  instance,  a  few 
years  ago,  when  he  shipped  thirty 
boxes  of  his  best  peaches  to  Oakland, 
after  much  care  and  expense  in 
gathering,  wrapping,  and  boxing,  and 
received  in  return  fourteen  cents  in 
postage  stamps  as  the  net  result  of 
the  sale.  But  that  was  before  the  fruit 
growers  got  together  and  arranged  by 
co-operation  to  control  the  distribu- 
tion and  sale  of  their  products. 

In  contrast  with  such  dishearten- 
ing conditions  as  existed  in  those 
days,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Wood  received  last  year  $1600  for  the 
fruit  from  his  two  acres  of  apricots, 
and  nearly  $6000  from  the  entire  place, 
which  includes  the  two  acres  of  apri- 
cots, about  sixteen  acres  in  peaches, 
a  few  acres  in  grapes  and  miscel- 
laneous other  fruits  and  nuts,  and  the 
remainder  in  alfalfa. 

Until  this  year  he  used  horses  in 
cultivating  the  place,  but  finding  that 
he  would  necessarily  have  to  put  in 
an  auxiliary  irrigating  plant,  he  dis- 
posed of  the  horses  and  purchased  a 
small  tractor,  which  he  is  using  with 
most  gratifying  results.  He  says  it  is 
more  satisfactory  and  cheaper  in  every 
way.  Horses  eat  their  heads  off  when 
not  working,  but  when  the  tractor  is 
not  in  use,  .the  expense  ceases.  The 
tractor  is  a  general  utility  animal^ 
serves  many  purposes  on  the  ranch 
and  will  do  most  anything  except 
make  the  hens  lay  and  milk  the  co'w.^. 
The  cost  of  the  tractor  was  about 
what  Wood  received  for  the  three 
horses  and  the  expense  of  operation 
is  considerably  less  than  the  worth  of 
the  feed  for  the  three  animals. 


By  Dr.  H. 

THE  industrial  side  of  the  potato 
industry  has  not  been  neglected. 
The  war  has  furnished  markets 
which  must  not  be  given  up  for  pota- 
to flour,  dried  chips  and  the  dried  chips 
in  soup  stocks. 

Potato  producing  districts  are  awak- 
ening to  the  meaning  the  industrial 
uses  of  the  potato  have  in  stabilizing 
prices  of  potatoes,  in  the  development 
of  communities  and  the  enhancement 
of  land  values. 

The  potato  is  composed  of  starch, 
cellulose,  nitrogenous  substance  and 
mineral  matter.  When  the  potato  is 
worked  for  starch,  starch  is  obtained 
and  the  cellulose,  nitrogenous  sub^ 
stance  and  mineral  matter  are  lost. 
When  the  potato  is  worked  properly 
for  flakes,  there  is  obtained  a  product 
containing  starch,  cellulose,  nitrogen- 
ous substance  and  mineral  matter — a 
valuable  food. 

Potato  Flakes  Keep  for  Years 

There  is  a  disposition  to  exploit 
potato  starch  as  potato  flour,  and  if 
this  course  is  persisted  in  the  result 
will  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  in- 
creased use  of  the  potato  as  a  human 
food.  Potato  flour  contains  nitrogen- 
ous substance  and  mineral  matter  of 
food  value,  while  potato  starch  does 
not  contain  these  substances  in  the 
same  quantity. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  potato  flour: 
the  one  made  of  cooked  potatoes  and 
the  other  from  uncooked  potatoes. 
Flour  made  from  flakes  is  the  cooked 
product,  while  the  flour  made  from 
milling  sliced  and  dried  potatoes  is 
the  uncooked  product.- 

Another  form  of  dried  potato  is 
riced  potato,  which  is  made  from  the 
cooked  potato.  A  high  quality  potato 
flour  is  made  by  milling  potato  flakes.  • 
The  potato  flake  will  keep  in  good 
condition  for  years  if  put  up  in  proper 
containers.  The  flakes  may  be  stored 
in  bulk,  five  to  §ix  feet  deep,  over  long 
periods,  when  used  for  cattle  feed. 


E.  Horton 

In  our  judgment,  the  potato  flake  i 
the  most  practical  form. of  dried  pota 
to.    The  apparatus  an4  machiner\  ' 
its  manufacture  are  simple  an<J  < 
operated. 

Many  business  men  have  wantf  l  ; 
do  something  to  help  out  our  ixji 
production,  and  the  potato  flakf  h., 
appealed  to  many  of  them.  Unl'^u 
nately,  the  several  types  of  flake  Ir. 
ers  are  of  European  origin  and  i 
available  for  use  in  this  country 

At  this  time  it  is  our  great  pk-  i  i: 
to  advise  our  friends  that  a  flak» 
chine  is  now  available  in  our  country 
and  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  nq|[f 
its  production  a  war  measure  and  Bt 
place  many  machines  in  the  j)  ■  iti 
.growing  sections  of  the  countr\  r 
in  the  big  potato  markets  in  our  < 

Process  of  Flake  Making 

At  the  present  time,  and  undr- 
great  necessity,  there  is  room  fi 
manner  of  drying  processc-   '  ' 
moment  peace  returns  it  v 
right  process  that  shall 
business,  grow  in  importance  an 
come  the  good  investment.  W. 
lieve  there  is  a  bright  future 
right  process  of  drying  pot, 

It  would  seem  hardly  nect  -  ,u 
we  have  reason  to  know  it  is  n 
sary)  to  say  machinery  and  appa 
should  be  installed  and  set 
tion  by  expert  mechanics, 
machinery  calls  for  careful  1  i 

It   is  often   difficult  to  prooi 
satisfactory  stand  of  potatoes  ' 
planting  during  the  extreme  heat 
may  be  largely  overcome  by  c  mi; 
the    seed    properly,    and  irrigat 
twice  just  previous  to  planting. 

In    Central    California,  the 
should  be-  planted  between  July  71 
-August  1 ;  in  Southern  California  ' 
July  1  to  August  10. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the 
will  be  ready  to  harvest  during 
vember,  but  should  not  be  dug 
the  plants  have  fully  matured. 


Enlist  as  a  ^arm  Soldier! 

Send  Your  Name  and  Address  to  This  Office. 

^EVEN  hundred  and  fifty  thouiand  new  farm  worker*  are 
1  J   needed  in  this  country  to  increase  the  war  emergency 
fobd  supply. 

Do  you  need  work?  Will  you  be  toillino  to  help  in  this 
grand  movement  by  which  our  war  crops  uHU  be  cultivated 
and  harvestedt 

What  are  you  doing  nowt 

Are  you  one  of  that  class  that  I*  loafing  about  the  poolrooms 
holding  up  the  store  fronts  and  patronizing  the  free  lunch 
countersT 

Let  us  hope  that  you  are  not.  But  if  you  are  here  is  a  tony  to 
redeem  yourself  and  show  that  you  are  a  man: 

Enroll  on  the  Orchard  and  Farm  Hat  of  men  who  are  xcill- 
ing  to  devote  them^elvA  to  public  service  by  work  upon  the 
farm  s. 

Or  it  may  be  that  you  are  of  that  ever -industrious  class  who 
want  to  help  loin  the  war  and  don't  exactly  know  how  to  do 
it.  Orchard  and  Farm  presents  a  way:  Enroll  as  a  farm 
worker. 

Perhaps  you  wanted  to  enlist  in  the  army  or  navy  and  were 
not  Accepted,  but  are  able  to  do  your  day's  work  in  orchard 
or  field.    Enroll  t 

Or  it  may  be  that  you  were  formerly  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture and  are  now  willing  to  do  something  to  help  out  crop 
production  temporarily.  Enrolll 

Sign  the  follouAng  and  send  it  to  Orchard  and  Farm,  Em- 
jminer  BuUding,  Los  Angeles,  immediately: 

I  wish  to  enlist  in  the  army  of  farm  laborers  for  the 
present  war  emergency.   I  shall  expect  wages  at  the  rate  of 

I  a  day  during  the  peri<ld  of  my  employment  which 

will  be  months. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 
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Are  You  Practicing  System  on  YonY  Little  Old  Ranch? 


Cutting  Down  Expenses 

OF  ONE  thing  I  am  convinced, 
after  several  years  of  ranching, 
and  that  is  that  you  will  never 
learn  how  to  cut  down  your  expenses 
until  you  keep  a  very  close  inventory 
nf  everything  on  the  place.  In  my  in- 
luntory  there  are  five  divisions.  First 
there  is  a  list  of  all  real  estate — land, 
liouses,  barns,  silos,  pig  pens,  chicken 
houses  as  well  as  water  and  lighting 
^v■stems.  Second,  there  is  livestock, 
including  every  calf  and  every  pig. 
Third,  Equipment,  including  ma- 
rhinery,  harness,  automobile,  tractor, 
t  lols  and  miscellaneous  articles. 
I'ourth,  there  is  a  memorandum  of 
teed,  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 
loming  under  that  heading.  Fifth  is 
A  list  of  all  crops  remaining  on  the 
rinch  unsold.  If  land  has  gone  up  ' 
,-ince  I  bought  it,  the  new  price  is 
•  ntered.  The  difference  between  the 
new  and  the  old  price  is  set  down  as 
i  profit  on  the  investment.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  price  of  the  products 
if  the  land.  I  try  to  be  Very  con- 
i^crvative  in  figuring  my  increased 
I  >and  prices. 

a  I  In  the  matter  of  livestock  you  can 
■  Beceive  yourself,  too.    Suppose  you 
Suy  a  bull  for  $500  in  1917.    In  the 
''18  inventory  the  question  comes  up, 
low  much  shall  that  bull  be  entered 
t?    Now  take  it  that  that  bull,  be- 
of  the  good  records    of  his 
has  increased  in   value  to 
-that  is,  we  wotlld  not  sell  him 
less  than  that  figure.    Then  we 
justified  in  entering  him  at  $1500 
:an  credit  ourselves  with  having 
$1000  by  his  purchase. 
1  to  farm  crops,  there  is  little  fear 
irer-esti mating  them.     It  seems 
that  it  is  fair  to  put  them  down 
sing  prices,  and  I  always  do  so. 
etimes,  however,  the  prices  actu- 
lized  a  littfe  later  are  disap- 
a^.  TherJ  may  be  damaged  hay 
up.    Even  milk  is  sometimes 
brough  carelessness  on  the  part 
jjvers  or  through  leaky  cans. 

me  livestock   always  shows 
lerable  gain  in  price,  for  1  am 
Iptly  getting  better  blood, 
cjhinery,  unless  very  carefully  at- 
to,  will  always  show  a  loss, 
generally  does  anyway.  You 
not  say  that  a  harness  was 
as  much  two  years   after  its 
^te  as  on  the  day  you  bought  it, 
any  piece  of  machinery.  It 
doing  just  as  good  service,  but 
ihould  make  a  deduction,  for  it 
second-hand  material  after  all. 
eep  an  itemized  account  of  all 
ceipts  and  also  of  expenses. 

and  expenditures  arc  entered 
jsite  pages  for  the  sake  of  easy 
irison.  There  are  eight  columns 
enditures.      First,  improve- 
machinery    and  equipment, 
livestock.      Third,  labor, 
feed    aiyl    bedding.  Fifth, 
and   supplies.     Sixth,  repairs, 
assessments  and  office  hx- 
Eighth,  miscellaneous.  Re- 
are  obvious  affairs  and  easily 
according  to  the  nature  of 
irm  industry.    It  is  the  expense 
us  that  you  have  to  study,  and 
iidying  these  very  carefully  at 
moments   you   will    easily  see 
lere  they  may  be  reduced  here  and 
ere.    For  example,  tractor  expense 
lite  an  item  with  me.   I  studied 
might  be  cut  down  and  found 
a  great  many  cases  where  the 
had  been  sent  to  a  garage  to 
up  I  might  just  as  well  have 
work  myself.   Once  I  got  an 
on  what  it  would  cost  to 
ily  overhaul  the  machine.  The 
ras  $36.    I  saved  that  amount 
at  the  work  myself  with  the 
my  brightest  man,  and  I  am 
that  we  did  a  good  job. 
|tudying  your  expenses.  The 
that  you  have  the  figures 
will  help  you  to  a  clearer 
>w  and  why  you  came  to 
much  money  when  less 
sufficed  for  the  purpose. — 
Modesto,  Cal. 


Her 6  Are  Some  Ver^  Helpful  Ideas 

How  I  Checked  Seepage 

A 


How  to  Keep  Up  Your  Credit 

I AM  an  old  California  rancher  and 
'  it  makes  me  tired  to  see  how 


some  of  these  younger  men  allow 
their  credit  to  go  to  pieces.  Without 
credit,  as  David  Lubin  said  in  a  recent 
Orchard  and  Farm  article,  the  farmer 
doesn't  amount  to  rnuch.  Mr.  Lubin's 
idea  of  open  account  credits  far  farm- 
ers at  country  banks  is  a  good  one — 
that  is,  it  wojald  be  all  right  for  con- 
servative men,  but  it  might  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  a  lot  of  the  reckless 
one^I  knoAv. 

•  Right  in  my  neighborhood  are  men 
who  borrow  money  from  the  bank, 
knowing  well  enough  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  up  when  the  note 
falls  due.  Then  they  curse  the  bank  if 
th  ere  is  a  foreclosure. 

I  established  credit  at  our  town 
bank  by  always  putting  any  extra 
money  I  might  have  in  it  instead  of 
paying  out  the  money  in  cash.  I 
checked  against  my  deposits  to  pay 
bills.  My  banker  thus  came  to  know 
me  well  and  to  look  upon  me  as  an 
asset.   The  loans  I  applied  for  at  that 


T  THE  end  of  1916  the  seep 
water  wis  within  feet  of  the 
top  on  my  farm.  Two  or  three 
of  the  trees  in  my  young  orchard 
were  beginning  to  die,  and  I  was  get- 
ting scared.  I  had  always  thought 
that  it  was  the  Water  I  was  putting  on 
myself  that  was  the  main  cause  for 
the  rise  of  the  seep  water,  so  I  put 
down  two  wells,  one  on  the  lowest 
and  the  other  on  the  highest  part  of 
my  farm,  so  I  could  look  down  and 
see  what  I  was  doing  when  I  irrigate^. 

I  then  cut  my  runs  in  three  and  used 
big  heads  of  water  to  get  it  over  in  a 
hurry.  Watching  my  wells  after  irri- 
gation, I  learned  that  if  I  could  get 
the  water  across  a  table  in  two  hours 
or  less,  the  seep  water  didn't  rise.  If 
I  took  a  longer  time  than  that,  up 
would  come  the  seep  water,  some- 
times as  much  as  a  foot  rise  for  an 
irriietion. 

I  irrigate,  my  alfalfa  now  just  half 
as  often  as  I  used  to.  I  know  I  could 
cut  a  little  more  alfalfa  if  I  irrigated 
it  oftener,  but  not  as  much  more  as 


We  Want  New  Farming  Facts 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM  asks  you  to  send  i»  little  stories  of  ex. 
periments  you  have  made  In  farm  toork  that  proved  of  value 
to  you,  and  also  a<:count8  of  unsuccessful  experiments  that 
would  he  a  guide  for  others. 

We  want  Orchard  and  Farm  to  te  a  meeting  place  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  they  can  exchange  experi- 
ences and  profit  iy  such  exchange.  Practical  farmers  everywhere 
are  continually  devising  some  new  ^orinkle  as  to  cultivation,  or 
irrigation,  or  fertilization,  as  well  as  schemes  as  to  livestock 
raising.  A  practical  farmer's  ingenuity  frequently  results  in  the 
production  of  an  idea  of  practice  as  valuable  as  that  evolved  iy 
a  professor  of  agricMture. 

All  of  these  communications  will  he  saved.  The  hest  toill  he 
printed,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  a  committee  toil!  pass  upon  them. 
This  committee  will  he  from  the  California  College  of  Agriculture, 
as  follows: 

John  W.  Gilmore,  Division  of  Farm  Management. 
Gordon  H.  True,  Division  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
C.  L.  Roadhouse,  Dairy  Industry  Division. 
J.  E.  Dougherty,  Poultry  Division. 
W.  L.  Howard,  Division  of  Pomolo|:y. 
Frederic  T.  Bioletti,  Division  of  Viticulture, 
Frank  Adams,  Irrigation  Division. 

H.  J.  Webber,  Director  Citru*  Experiment  Station,  River- 
side, CaL 

The  communication  that  is  regarded  by  ttie  committee  as  hav- 
ing proved  of  the  rruist  value  will  he  awarded  a  prize  of  tSO.  The  one 
second  in  value  will  receive  a  prize  of  tBS.  The  third  in  value  uHll 
receive  a  prize  of  $15.   The  fourth,  tlO,  and  the  fifth  in  value,  $5. 

Write  to  Orchard  and  Farm  as  briefly  <ini  as  clearly  as  possible, 
so  that  there  can  he  no  mistake  as  to  youf  meaning  about  the  orig- 
inal thing  you  have  developed  that  you  regard  as  Jiaving  been 
of  the  greatest  value  to  you  and  your  farm.  • 


bank  were  never  large  ones.  If  I 
thought  of  borrowing  $2000,  I  cut  it 
down  to  $1200  or  $1500  and  pegged 
aldng  on  that.  I  am  not  one  of  the 
men  who  borrov?  themselves  rich. 
Nearly  all  of  my  notes  have  been 
drawn  for  six  months  or  one  year. 
Sometimes  they  were  paid  in  install- 
ments, but  more  generally  before  ma- 
turity and  in  full. 

I  am  more  frank  with  my,  banker 
than  most  ranchers  are.  I  ask  his  ad- 
vice and  take  him  into  my  confidence. 
He  is  never  hazy  about  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  spend  the  money  for.  He  feels 
a  fort  of  partnership  in  my  business, 
r  have  made  money  on  loans.  Once  a 
ninety-day  loan  of  $350  allowed  me  a 
profit  of  the  same  amount  in  seed  bar- 
ley. Another  of  $300  for  the  same 
time  netted  me  over  $300  on  seed 
wheat.  Again  I  made  $700  by  a  loan 
of  $1200  on  hogs.  That's  the  way 
Wall  Street  men  make  money.  Why 
can't  farmers  make  it  in  the  same 
way?  Well,  they  can  if  they  keep 
their  credit  good.  And  the  only  way 
to  keep  up  credit  is  to  pay  up  prompt- 
ly _W.  E.  R.,  Selma,  Cal. 


you  might  expect;  and  I  know  in  the 
long  run  I  aftn  making  far  more,  be- 
cause I  am  saving  my  farm. 

As  I  said,  at  the  end  of  1916  the 
seep  water  was  ZYz  feet  from  the  top. 
Today  it  stands  from  6  to  ?  feet  below 
the  surface. 

1  had  one  field  in  new  alfalfa-.  After 
the  first  irrigation  last  year  the  seep 
water  came  right  up  to  the  top.  I 
didn't  irrigate  it  again  until  June.  By 
that  time  the  seep  water  waa»  a  foot 
below.  I  didn't  irrigate  that  alfalfa 
again  until  September.  Today  the 
seep  water  is  6  feet  below  the  surface 
on  that  field. 

A  tenant  farmer  had  a  corn  field 
adjoining^  me  that  he  irrigated  con- 
stantly, and  he  forced  the  seep  water 
up  on  me  from  his  over-irrigations.  I 
rented  the  field  myself  last  year  to  get 
rid  of  his  flooding.  I  planted  the  field 
in  corn.  I  irrigated  it  before  the  seed 
was  put  in,  and  then  I  irrigated  it 
again  when  the  corn  was  beginning  to 
tassel.  That  was  all — tvC&  irrigations 
— and  I  had  as  good  corn  as  anyone, 
and  •  what  was  rror/>  imuortant,  I 
stopped  the  seen  water  coming  up  on 
my  farm  from  that  side. — E.  C. 
Crapps,  Picacho,  N.  M. 


Economy  in  Horse  Feeding 

LAST  year  the  writer  saved  prob- 
ably $60  to  $75  in  feed  and  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  besides,  by 
fencing  a  twenty-acre  pasture  adjoin- 
ing his  place  on  t^o  sides.  The  pas- 
ture was  poor  naturally;  furthermore 
it  had  been  run  over  early  in  the  sea- 
son by  cattle.  The  costs  were  ap- 
proximately as  follows:  Rent  $5  per 
year,  it  being  rented  under  the  con- 
dition that  lease  be  relinquished 
whenever  owner  desired  to  sell  or 
improve;  barbed  wire,  three  rolls  at 
$6  per  roll,  $18.  This  was  only  half 
the  wire  that  would  have  been  needed 
to  put  up  a  two-wire  fence,  but  there 
was  already  a  fence  along  one  long 
side  and  a  roll  was  available  on  the 
place  already.  Posts  were  put  about 
55  or  60  feet  apart,  as  only  horses 
were  to  be  kept  in  the  field.  Cotton- 
wood posts  and  braces  were  pur- 
chased along  the  river  for  5  cents 
apiece,  total  cost  being  $2.50  plus 
hauling.  Then  grape  stakes  were 
bought  to  drive  between  posts,  two 
in  each  panel,  costing  $4.50.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  ground  got  too 
hard  to  drive  the  stakes,  so  only  a 
few  of  them  were  used  after  all. 

There  we  kept  in  this  field  a  couple 
oS  colts  up  until  late  fall — till  the 
first  of  the  year,  in  fact,  and  always 
some  idle  work  stock,  and  they  kept 
growing  and  in  good  condition.  The 
actual  saving  of  hay  was  hard  to 
estimate,  but  it  was  large.  For  ex- 
ample, a  team  at  work  and  kept  in  the 
barn  on  hay  made  a  big  hole  in  a 
stack  in  several  weeks. 

It  seems  about  like  this:  A  horse 
to  live  needs  so  many  pounds  of  nutri- 
ment like  starch,  sugar  and  protein. 
He  can  get  it  in  poor  feed,  like  poor 
pasture,  of  he  can  get  it  in  good  feed 
like  hay.  If  he  gets  it  in  poor  feed, 
he  has  to  eat  three  or  four  times  the 
bulk  that  would  be  required  of  rich 
feed,  but,  he  gets  the  nourishment 
all  right  if  he  has  nothing  to  do  ex- 
cept roam  around  and  eat.  On  the  . 
other  hand,  if  he  has  to  work,  he  needs 
far  more  actual  nourisnment,  so  must 
eat  a  good  deal  more  than  when  he 
is  r  t  working,  and  his  bodily  force 
has  to  go  to  muscular  work,  instead  of 
to  digestive  work;  therefore  he  must 
have  strong  feed  or  he  will  run  down. 
Therefore,  when  a  horse  can  be  turned 
out  on  pasture,  if  only  for"  a  couple 
of  days  a  week,  he  can  do  well  on 
feed  it  would  be  impossible  to  work 
him  upon.  So,  whenever  there  is  a 
vacant  fi^d  where  the  volunteer  hay 
is  too  poor  to  cut — and  that  goes  on 
most  fields  around  here — it  is  very 
probable  that  in  a  single  season  a 
fence  would  pay  for  itself  if  prices 
were  high,  as  they  now  are. 

Near  by,  for  example,  is  a  17-acre 
fxeld,  with  fine  wild  oats,  too  short  to 
cut  and  rake.  Owing  to  fences  now 
standing  1750  feet  of  fence  would 
fix  it.  and  drinking  water  is  easily 
available.  Wire  for  a  two  ptrand 
fence  would  cost  at  $6.45  per  100 
pounds  $19.35;  split  redwdod  posts, 
40  feet  apart,  at  24  cents  a  post,  about 
$11.00,  grape  stakes  to  drive,  two  per 
panel,  at  6  cents  a  stake,  $4.80;  labor, 
$12,  which  may  be 'a  poor  estimate,  or 
a  total  of  $46,  or  say  $50  for  round 
numbers. 

There  are  on  the  place  four  horses, 
two  of  which  are  used  only  about  a 
quarter  of  the  time,  the  others  could 
be  on^asture  about  three  nights  and 
two  days  per  week.  Likewise  the  feed 
is  rich  enough  to  work  horses  on  for 
quite  a  time.  At  the  same  time  hay 
costs  $22  per  ton  delivered  in  barn 
and  in  two  months  and  a  half  the  sav- 
ing in  feed  would  pay  for  the  fence, 
the  pasture  would  be  available  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  and  until  place  was 
improved  and  planted  to  fruit  or  vin4, 
and  then  wire  could  be  sold  and  posts 
used  in  vineyard,  or  sold  also.  Or 
even  if  there  were  no  horses  to  be 
put  on  it,  the  demand  for  pasture  for 
colts,  young  stock,  or  stock  not  work- 
ing is  such  that  the  pasture  would 
pay  for  the  fence  before  the  year  was 
out.— D.  J.  W.,  Exeter,  Cal. 
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Write  Today 

For  Your  Copy  of 
Barker  Bros.'  New,  Just 
Issued,  1918-1919 
Catalog  of 

FURNITURE 

and 

Home  Furnishings 

This  new  home-furnishing  guide  has  been  prepared  with 
the  object  literally  of  "sending  our  store"  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  visit  it.  Next  to  selecting  your  furniture  and 
home  furnishings  upon  our  floors  in  person,  this  new  cata- 
log offers  the  nearest  possible  substitute. 

It  contains  more  than  100  pages  and  describes  an  im- 
mense variety  of  home-furnishing  merchandise.  Not  only 
furniture,  but  practically  all  other  furnishings  and  house- 
hold lines  are  embraced.  You  can  select  with  the  same  ease, 
a  single  article  or  a  complete  outfit  for  an  entire  home. 

The  book  is  lavishly  illustrated  from  cover  to  cover 
with  hundr.eds  of  photographic  reproductions  of  the  actual 
furniture  and  many  pictures  of  rugs  in  actual  colors.  De- 
scriptions are  complete  and  accurate,  everything  that  you 
will  want  to  know  about  the  furniture  is  told  in  a  clear, 
straightforward  way,  and  every  statement  as  to  quality, 
value  or  other  particulars  is  absolutely  according  to  facts. 

You  need  this  book  as' a  guide  to  those  things  which 
are  correct  and  in  best  style.  You  need  this  book  to  help 
you  buy  economically  and  wisely. 


Write  for  Your  Copy  TODAY. 


Nos. 

724  to  738 
S  Broadway 
Los  Angeles 


The  House  of  Complete  and  Competent  Home  Furnishings  Service. 


Tl>e  P.  K.  Wood  De^p  Well  Propeller  Pump. 

A  new  type  of  conalruclion,  embracing  aU  the  efflctent 
features  of  the  old  type  that  comply  with  the  laws  at 
hydraulics,  thereby  avoiding  all  unnecessar'  friction  and 
producing  the  highest  possible  efficiency.  The  propellers 
are  encased  In  cast  iron  cylinders,  with  cast  in  guides, 
bushed  wlHi  interchangeable  bronze  bushing,  and  provided 
with  our  patented  sand-proof  packing  cellars.  Assembled 
ready  to  Insert  Into  the  well.  A  NO  PIT  pump.  Easily 
Installed.  The  head  Is  strong  and  compact.  Only  IS  Inches 
from  foundation  to  center  of  pulley.  AntlTfrtctlon  bearings 
throughcnit.  Self-lubrlcatlng.  None  of  the  grease  can 
possibly  escape,  and  is  supplied  with  siifflcient  for  3  to  4 
months  when  it  leaves  the  factory.    Write  for  catalog. 

WOOD  PUMP  CO.  'i'."*„"Z'^.,. 


HOTEL-RESORT  and  TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

Reliable  Informatinn,  suggeHtlons,  reserviilions — no  charre.  We  especially'  desire  to 
hear  from  parties,  lodgeo.  so<'ietl«e  and  oricunizations. 

Auto  Ktage  (ickets  and  neat  reserv«tlon»  secured.  (Dally  service,  San  Francisco  to 
Imperial  Vallev,  Camp  Kearny,  Riverside  Aviation  Field,  etc.)  Autos  furnished  for 
nrlvate  use.  reliable,  competent  drivers,  go  anywhere.  Write,  phone  or  call.  LANK'.S 
tRAVEI-  SERVICE  BUREAU,  822  WEST  SIXTH  STREET.  JL08  ANGELES.  CALI- 
FORNIA.   Phones:   Pico  1007;  Home  10743. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Hotel  Lee 


sixth  and 
Figueroa  Sts. 
>Iadem 
Kuropean 
Rates,  75c  to  tS.OO 

Room  with  bath  $1.00  up 

Special  Summer  and  Weeitly  Rates 

All  depot  oars  pass  the  door.  Oarage 
connected.    Cafe  next  door. 

WM.   B.   CLARK,  Prop. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Gates  Hotel  $1 


FIREPROOF 


Sixth  and 

Pigaeroa 

Streeta 


Cafe  and  Restaurant ;  Garage  in  Conner*- 
tion.  i.'lose  to  Stores,  Theaters  and  all 
car  lines.  Ix»s  Angeles*  Finest  Tonrlst  and 
Family  Hostelry.  TAKE  TAXI  AT  OUR 
EXPENSE. 

LEE  HOLL.AD.W.  Pres.  and  .Mgr. 

GEO.  A.   <,'OLLINS,  Secretary. 


Overhead  Orange  Irrigation 

Success  of  Plant  Near  Covina,  Cal. 

M 


OST  of  our  orange  growers 
have  heard  of  the  Overhead  ir- 
rigatiofi  system  employed  hy 
David  J.  Overholtzer  in  his  ten-acre 
grove  near  Covina,  Cal.— the  only 
plant  of  the  kind  on  this  coast — but 
what  they  have  not  heard  K  how  it  is 
operated  successfully  and  what^t  is 
saving  in  labor  and  expense.  • 
'"Is  it  better  than  ground  irriga- 
tion?" asked  the  editor  of  Orchard 
and  Farm  on  a  recent  visit  to  the 
beautiful  grove,  \v«th  its  glistening 
leaves  and  the  big  round  Valencias 
hanging  full  and  ripe  from  its  healthy- 
looking  trees. 

•'Well,  I  like  it,"  was  Mr.  Orei- 
holtzer's  reply.    "You  judge." 

But  of  course  the  visitor  could  not 
Judge,  and  the  citrus  man  went  on  to 
tell  of  his  experience  with  the  plant 
which,  after  all,  is  the  best  proof  of 
its  merits. 

Before  these  matters  are  gone  into 
more  fully  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr. 
Overholtzer  is  a  Dunkard  and,  tliere- 
fore,  averse  to  war,  but  he  is  also  a 
Kaiser-hater  and  believes  that  the 
only  way  to  secure  peace  is  to  crush 
Prussianism. 

What  the  Plant  Is  Like 
Mis  overhead  irrigation  system  was 
established  in  January,  1913,  so  that 
there  has  been  ample  time  to  test  its 
adaptability  to  a  California  orange 
grove.  The  plant  consists  of  7920 
feet  of  galvanized  pipe,  ranging  from 
three-quarter  inch  to  one  and  one- 
quarter  in^  in  size.  This  pipe  is 
l)unc.tured  with  holes  every  three  feet 
and  there  are  nipples  in  the  holes. 
It  is  supported  by  two  and  one-half 
inch  standing  pipes  and  from  cat>les 
stretched  across  from  one  pipe  to  the 
other. 

The  lateral  irrigation  pipes  are  16 
feet  above  the  ground  and  are  so  at- 
tached to  the  uprights  that  they  may 
be  raised  or  lowered  quite  handily. 

The  cost  of  the  system  was  about 
$2000,  including  the  labor  of  setting 
it  up.  It  would  probably  cost  tiearly  ■ 
double  that  amount  at  the  present 
time,  as  all  metals  have  advanced  tre- 
mendously owing  to  the  war.  It 
would  therefore  hardly  be  practicable 
for  present  installation,  but  it  is  well 
to  note  its  utility  as  bearihg  upon 
future  plans  of  irrigation  in  citrus 
orchards. 

Mr.  Overholtzer  had  previously  in- 
stalled a  good  system  of  surface  irri- 
gation, with  cement  pipes.  As  he  has 
a  well  of  large  capacity  and  a  good 
pumping  plant,  he  is  well  provided  in 
case  of  a  failure  of  his  pipe-line  sys- 
tem. But  it  never  has  failed  him  and 
is  not  likely  to  fail. 

Splendid  Results  in  June  Drop 

The  most  interesting  question  that 
could  be  asked  about  the  overhead 
system  is,  how  did  it  work  last  season 
in  relation  to  June  drop? 

Well,  that  is  readily  answered. 
While  the  hot  wave  was  doing  its 
deadly  work  upon  all  the  citrus  groves 


in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley,  and  every- 
thing that  the  orchardists  could  thiak 
of  was  being  done  to  offset  its  effects 
Mr.  Overholtzer's  orange  trees  were 
receiving  the  benefit  of  a  downpour 
of  artificial  rain  from  pipes  that  were 
spurting  water  all  over  the  leaves  and 
down  the  trunks. 

All    around    in    the  neighboring 
groves  the  little  green  oranges 
tumbling  to  the  ground.  Drop, 
drop!    But  the  Overholtzer  ort 
hung  on;  that  is,  the  greater  nui 
of  them,  the  amount    of  mo* 
thrown  upon  them  and  the  st 
up  of  the  water  from   the  „ 
helping  them  to  resist  the  effei. 
the  excessive  heat,  which  ranged 
lOO^to  120  degrees. 

Result:     The  Overholtzer  or 
yielded  100  per  cent  of  Valencia 
55  per  cent  of  navels.    In  the  res 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley  and 
larly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  crop  was:   Valencias,  50  per 
navels,  IS  per  cent.    In  some 
the  drop  cam«  down  to  5  per 
navels  and  30  per  cent  for  Val( 

Good  for  Frost,  Too 

That  was  a  pretty  good  test 
merits  of  the  overTiead  irrigatioa 
tern  for  citrus  fruits.  But  it  wa» 
all.  At  another  time  when  the  n 
bors  got  the  frost  warning  and  i' 
were  out  all  night  in  their  ore 
smudging  their  trees.  Overboil 
simply  turned  on  the  water  and 
to  bed.  His  crop-was  saved 
only  damage  done  v/am  by  the 
ing  of  limbs  by  the  weight  of  t 
formed  when  the  water  cotu' ir 
big  icicles  hanging  from  ■ 
The  oranges,  though  cov. 
ice,  were  not,  however,  fr. 
were  marketed  in  good  cotr 

The  system  is  a  great  lal 
While  other  citrus  grower 
boriously  preparing  their  l;i 
rigation,  Mr.  Overholtzer  c: 
his  water,  get  into  his  autoni  f 
take  a  run  over  to  town.    The  w.ac 
is  more  evenly  applied  and  the  soil  l^ 
in  better  condition  for  cultivation  th.T 
where  the  surface  system  is  used 

Helps  in  Fertilizing 

Soluble  salts  as  fertilizers  are 
ily  applied  by  introducing  them 
the  water,  and  as  they  desceni' 
the  artificial  rain,  their  distrjf 
more  effective.    At  least  this  is 
Overholtzer's  theory,  and  he  has 
watching  the  results  pretty  clo* 

The  lateral  pipes  above  the 
are   placed  betweei\  alternate 
and  may  be  turned  so  that  the  waffi  4 
may  spurt  at  different  angles — etc 
over  the  tree  and  down  on  tbe  c  th 
side  or  down  over  and  thr. 
top  on  the  side  nearest  the  pn 

The  water  is  turned  on  all  at 
and  it  issues  in  even  volume  alt 
the  orchard.    The  quantity  ni 
one  average  irrigation  is  3/}4 
and   it   runs   steadily   for  36 
hours. 


i 


SaJ>e  Orchard  and  Farm's  ^st  Articles 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM  suggests  that  Us  readers  who  see  som 
particularly  interesting  armies  in  its  columns  should  clip  thtm 

out  and  file  them  away.  i 

Articles  of  intense  interest  relative  to  successful  experiments  m 
lines  of  husbandry  appear  in  this  publication.   For  purposes  of  ready 
reference,  some  of  our  readers  clip  these  articles  out,  and  in  the  count 
of  time  have  amassed  under  the  various  subdivisions  a  vast  fund  tf 
information  of  the  utmost  value. 

■  If  they  trust  to  memory,  they  forget  the  issue  in  which  the  orlidt 
appeared  and  to  find  it  have  to  search  through  many  copies. 


ORCHARD    AMD  FARM 
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Big  Cantaloupe  Crops 

PLENTY  of  caataloupes  this  sea-^ 
son!  J.  W.  McClymonds,  vice 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express,  expects 
a  bumper  crop  of  5000  cars  of  canta- 
loupes from  the  Imperial  Valley. 

Few  people  realize  what  it  means  to 
handle  the  cantaloupe  crop  from  the 
Imperial  Valley.  If  the  cantaloupes 
were  placed  in  40  car  trains  it  would 
take  125  solid  trains  to  handle  this 
crop.  If  the  5000  cars  were  placed  in  , 
one  solid  train  it  would  cover  a  dis-' 
tance  of  40  miles. 

There  are  336  crates  of  cantaloupes 
to  the  car,  or  1,680,000  crates,  45  aanfa- 
loupes  to  the  crate,  which  means  that 
there  will  be  shipped  from  the  Im- 
perial Valley  this  season  75,600,000 
cantaloupes.  A  standard  crate  weighs 
68  pounds  which  will  mean  that  the 
entire  crop  will  weigh  114,240,000 
pounds. 

Refrigerator  cars  are  used  to  handle 
this,  California's  most  highly  perish- 
able crop.  It  is  necessary  to  initially 
ice;  that  is,  fill  up  ice  tanks,  and  re- 
ice  each  car  before  moving  it  from 
loading  stations.  This  takes  eight 
tons  per  car,  or  a  total  of  80,000,000 
pounds. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  this  amount  of 
ice.  As  an  illustration,  if  your  iCe 
man  were  to  deliver  this  ice  to  you  at 
the  rate  of  25  pounds  per  day,  it 
would  take  3,200,000  days,  or  8767 
years. 

The  first  carload  of  cantaloupes 
from  Imperial  Valley  was  shipped 
Miy  2Sth,  just  11  days  earlier  than 
last  year's  first  carload,  which  moved 
out  June  4tl]. 

The  cantaloupe  situation  in  the 
Turlock,  Ripon  and  Livingston  dis- 
tricts indicates  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 3950  acres  planted  in 
cantaloupes  this,  year  which  should 
produce  in  the  neighborhood  of  2500 
cars  of  cantaloupes.  This  is  far  in 
excess  of  last  year's  shipments.  Motc- 
ment  should  commence  between  the 
middle  and  latter  part  of  July. 

Pinto  Bean  Gains  Ground 

HE  prospects  for  a  bean  market 
in   1918  are  much  better  than 
they  were  in  ,  1917.    The  Allies 
just  placed  an  order  for  400  cars, 
32,000,000  pounds  of  United  States 
ans.    The  United  States  Food  Ad- 
nistration  is  filling  4,000,000  pounds  , 
this  order  with  Colorado  pintos, 
king  the  first  shipment  of  pinto^ 
e  British  government  after  exten- 
■  tests,  is  buying  both  canned  and 
pintos  for  the  army  supply, 
he  Colorado  pinto  is  taking  hold 
Boston,  the  home  of  baked  beans? 
city  of  Boston  has  placed  an  or- 
for    SO    carloads,    or  4,000,000 
dt   of   Colorado   pintos.  This 
y  movement  of  Colorado  beans  ■ 
I  a  territory  previously  owned  by 
white  bean  gives  much  promise 
I  good  future  market.    It  is  too 
h  to  expect  enormous  prices,  but 
prices  on  any  acreage  that  we 
likely  to  produce  are  practically 
red. — Alvin  Kezer. 


op  Price  for  Kern  Oranges 

'AVEL  oranges,  grown,  in  the 
Edison  district  of  Kern  county, 
Cal.,  brought  $6.15  per  box  at 
veland,  Ohio,  early  in  1918.  This 
the  highest  price  for  navel  or- 
es in  a  record  of  twenty-seven 
rt.  The  Edison  district  was  planted 
1909,  and  the  trees  only  recently 
e  come  into  full  bearing.  < 
'ison  and  San  Emdion  oranges 
Kern  county  have  been  scoring 
victories    in:   California    fruit  . 


thorough  cultivation  of  the 
I  has  a  magical  effect  upon  its- 
ductive  qualities. 


How  to  Kill  Potato  Beetles 

KILL  the  potato  beetle.  The 
adult  insects  winter  in  the  soil 
and  emerge  in  the  spring  about 
the  time  the  potatoes  come  up.  The 
insects  soon  deposit  eggs  on  the  plants 
and  the  young  yellowish  colored  slugs 
are  also  found  feeding  on  the  potato 
foliage  early  in  the  spring.  T.  J.  Tal- 
bert  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture  has  found  that 
spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  will 
control  the  pests. 

The  first  spraying  should  be  given 
tvhen  the  plants  are  from  four  to  six 
inches  high,  or  earlier,  if  the  beetles 
appear.  As  a  rule,  only  two  or  three 
sprays  are  needed.  They  should  be 
applied  at  intervals  of  about  two 
weeks  apart. 

In  small  quantities,  the  arsenate  of 
lead  spraying  solution  may  be  made 
by  mixing  one  tablespoonful  of  pow- 
dered arsenate  in  one  gallon  of  water. 
If  the  arsenate  of  lead  is  used  in  the 
paste  form,  mix  two  tablespoonfuls  in 
one  gallon  of  water.  Keep  the  mix- 
ture well  stirred  while  spraying  to  se- 
cure an  even  distribution  of  th% 
poison  on  the  plants.  The  liquid 
spray  may  be  applied  effectively  with 
a  small  hand  atomizer,  compressed  air  . 
sprayer,  knapsack  sprayer,  bucket 
pump  sprayer,  and  other  kinds  of 
spraying  equipment. 

A  dust  spray  is  also  effective.  This 
may  be  made  by  mixing  one  table- 
spoonful  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead 
with  three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
air  slaked  lime  or  fine  dust  from  the 
road.  A  sifter  of  seme  sort  should 
be  used  in  making  the  dust  spray. 
This  may  consist  of  a  tin  can  in  which 
a  few  holes  have  been  punched  with 
a  small  nail,  an  old  pepper  can,  talcum 
powder  can,  or  a  cheese  cloth  bag. 
For  best  results  the  dust  spray  should 
be  applied  while  the  plants  are  wet 
with  dew.  In  all  spraying  operations 
it  is  important  that  the  infested  plants 
be  thoroughly  covered  by  the  poison 
mixture.  % 

For  spraying  more  extensive  areas 
it  would  be  advisable  to  use  poisoned 
,  bordeaux  mixture,  which  consists  of 
four  pounds.of  stone  lime,  four  pounds 
of  blue  vitriol  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water.  To  this  should  be  added  four 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste  or 
two  pounds  of  the  powdered  arsenate 
of  lead.  This  is  an  important  spray 
for  the  control  of  potato  diseases  and 
insects,  and  should  be  applied  at  least 
two  or  three  times  during  the  grow- 
ing season. 

Left-Over  Oranges 

IN  picking  oranjres  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  from  overlooking  a 
few.  These,  in  the  early  districts 
particularly,  where  fruit  is  picked  be- 
fore it  reaches  its  highest  excellence, 
are  delicious  a  few  months  later  and 
it  will  well  repay  a  man  to  go  carefully 
over  an  orchard  to  gather  all  that  are 
left.  The  flesh  of  naturally  good  fruit 
at  that  time  is  soft,  crisp,  highly 
flavored,  and  will  melt  in  one's  mouth. 

An  added  reason  for  removing  such 
fruit  is  to  protect  the  trees.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  the  fruit  will  drop  off 
itself  and  all  fruits  except  those  close 
to  the  ground  have  a  chance  of  catch- 
ing on  branches  and  remaining  until 
they  rot. 

Whenever  an  orange  rests  against 
i  branth  and  rots  it  nearly  always 
softens  and  rots  the  bark  it  rejts  upon 
and  injuries  the  tree.  It  is  consid- 
ered worth  while  for  the  sake  of  the 
tree  to  go  over  the  orchard  removing 
overlooked  oranges  about  the  time 
that  they  are  dropping  of  their  own 
accord.  Since  the  oranges  are  of  par- 
ticular value  just  at  that  time  also, 
there  Is  a  double  reason  for  having 
them  picked. 

The  Kaiser  has  an  ally  in  every 
sheep  killing  dog  in  America. 


The  International  8-16 

A  Handy  Tractor 

A  FEW  minutes  in  the  seat  of  an  Interna* 
tional  8-16  gives  you  a  new  idea  of  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  doing  farm  work  with  a 
kerosene  tractor.  All  the  controls  are  right- at 
hand  —  spark  and  throttle  controls  just  under  the 
steering  wheel;  clutch  and  brake  operated  by  foot 
pedals;  speed  changing  levers  just  where  your  hand 
falls  on  them  —  everything  as  handy  as  on"an  auto- 
mobile. 

International  8-16  has  one  reverse  and  three  for- 
ward speeds:  1^  and  2^2  miles  per  hour  for  plowing, 
disking  and  other  field  work,  and  4  miles  per  hour 
for  road  work  and  when  traveling  from  one  job  to 
another. 

You  will  like  this  tractor  when  you  see  it.  When  you  run 
it  you  "will  like  it  better.  When  you  find  out  how  light  your 
bills  are  for  kerosene  and  for  general  upkeep  you  will  like  it 
best  of  all.  Go  to  the  dealer  soon  and  see  it  or  write  us  for 
information  because  it  looks  as  though  the  demand  for  Inter- 
national 8-16  tractors  is  going  to  be  much  heavier  than  we 
expected  and  we  shall  have  to  fill  orders  in  their  turn. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(kcorpocatcd)  « 

BiUingf.  Mont.         Crawford.  Neb.         Denver.  Colo.       Helen",  Mont. 
Lo*  Angele*.  Cal.         PortlaiKl.  Ore.         Salt  Laka  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  CaL         Spokane.  Wath. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade,  you  should  easily 
find  a  buyer  by  running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market 
Page — only  3c  per  word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by 
the  21st  of  the  month. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

A  .tank.  5x2.  J8;  a  tank.  7.4x4. 
1000  gal.,  $23;  a  tank.  8x5.  loOO 
eal..  tn;  a  tank.  Sx4.  SOO  gal.. 
$18.  Tanks  In  stock  up  to  lO.OOO 
gallons.  Thirty-five  jears  In  this 
business  in  Stockton.  Try  ray  Im- 
proved non-shrlnkable  tank.  Ref- 
erences, Farmers'  and  Merchants' 
Bank,  Stockton.  1  cut  out  the 
agent.  Phone  2957. 

B.  P.  WILSON,  STOCKTON.  Cal. 


Awarded  GRAND  PRIZE  at  th*  P.  P.  I.  E  . 


r 


KOVERALLS 

Ro^.  U.S.Pat. Off 

Keep  Kids  Kleen 

The  wiost  practical,  healthful,  playtime 
garmenU  ever  inventedfoi  children  I  to 
8  years  of  a^ic.  Made  in  one  piece  with 
drop  back,    Elasily  sJipped  on  or  off. 
Eaiily  washed.  No  tight  claslic  bands 
to  stop  circulation.  Made  in  blue 
denim,  and  aenuine  blue  end  white 
hickory  stripes.  AUo  Ughler  weight, 
fatt-color  material  in  a  variety  of 
pleasing  designs,  all  appropri- 
ately trimmed  with  fast-color 
galatea.    All  garments  made  in 
Dutch  neck  with  elbow  sleeve* 
or  high  neck  and  long  beeves. 
Folder  fin  colors)  showing  dif- 
ferent materials  sent  free  oo 


lequest 


$1.25  the  suit 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
we  will  send  ihcm,  chorgc^  prepaid 
oo  receipt  of  price.  $  1 .23  each. 


kOVERALLS 


Satisfaction  guaranlccd 
or  money  refunded. 
A  NEW  SUIT 

PREE 

IF  THEY  RIP 

Beware  of  Imitations. 
Look  for  this  label  CT* 
Made  hv — 

LEVI  STRAUSS  &  CO.,  Su  Fnocisco 

Mfn,  of  "freeJom-AIU" 
the  new  ^rment  for  woman 


RK.U.S.PAT.Orr. 

LEVI  STRAUSS  &Ca 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


*  ^  Writ©  For 
^Amazing  NEW 
.  SMALLEY  Book 
^  FREE! 

.  rerhoui:  rtehet.  hdttr  cot  «o»il««o  than 

'  ih  »  ^niTlnl      cverl    With  the  f«lBoua  paUnted 
«toWfor  B«rutttiw  Attachment,  ther'ra 

Dso  Into  tcmptinff  mtsi,  fatt^nfns 
hQRv.cAttlo.  nnoop,  poultrr,  at  ■  \b% 
toSO^coet^rcductionl  Tbirik  of  ftl 
Uakea  ^ond«rfDl  combination 
moal-frtxL^frofnctover,  cornalalks. 
•napped  core,  heaa  sUaW.  xnm 
vinon,  oatttj  ryo— Cracka  peas,  corn, 
bc-inal  —  Handles  leaves,  stem  and 
alll  SiivcB  jraat*— doeao't  lojuro 
color  of  bs7l 

Uoal  eapadtlaa  ranffe  from  1060 
Co  2340  tba.  prr  hotir  (COO  to  9O0lb«. 
mral  per  h'jur  wi  b  Junior  uUt 
ittivao  by  0  to  U  h.  p.  engine). 

Smalley 

Silo  Filler  lr/;.- 

MakoB  alio  fimnz  as  es§y  an  A  B  CI 

Grip-houk  Forco-fc«d  TABLE:  and 

BSLOOle  rolI(>r  nutomnticBDy  feedm 
JO   powerful,   anjftly  rtvoWing. 
lawn-mowcr-ltko  knivcaf-turna  out 
6do  cut  cnsilaco  orunbratable  rlch- 
•ilo  toDoaffe— para 


BluwT  und  cutter 
If.     Sp^rd  up  f«n  —  I  ( 
Sperd  of  knlfoKheftr. 
Four  xlzes  of  Alf^t 

top  aproD.     Itoolc  CXI  _      

FREf:  wtthsampleaofmeal.  Writa 
ra^lHe  laiplMHfnt  Co.,  flen.  A^mf 
San  Franclaee,  Cal. 
Hmallcj  Manura«lurlapCa. 

D0»t.  62.      ManltowM.  Wll 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


CALIFORNIA 

STATE  FAIR 

AT  SACRAMENTO 

August  31  to  September  8,  Inclusive 

Make  the  War  Time  Fair 
the  Biggest  Ever 

United  States  Government  Food  Training  Camp 

Show  What  You  Have  Done.  Learn  What  Others 
Have  Done.  We  Need  More  SOIL  PRODUCTS- 
BETTER  LIVESTOCK.  Exhibit  Your  Best  to 
Help  Solve  the  Nation's  Food  Problem.  • 


The  keynotes  of  the  1918  California  State  Fair 

PATRIOTISM — PROFIT 
PLEASURE 

Great  Display  of  Vocational  Work  by  School 
Pupils. 

Over  500  prizes,  divided  between  city  and  rural  schools  for 
domestic  arts  and  science,  manual  training  and  home  gar- 
dens. Greatest  incentive  ever  offered  to  California  boys  and 
girls. 

Better  Baby  Conference — Lectures  and  Demon- 
strations Each  Day 

Largest  Livestock  Show  in  the  West 
Over  $40,000  Offered  in  Premiums 

Education  smd  Amusement  Combined 


BIGGER  AND  BETTER 
POULTRY  SHOW 

SPECIAL 

PET  STOCK  SHOW 

Displays  of  Horticulture,  Agriculture,  Viticulture,  Forestry, 
Dairy  Products;  Dairy,  Farm  and  Road  Machinery,  Tractors, 
etc.  Daily  program  of  high-class  amusements.  Night  horse 
show.  Harness  and  running  races.  A  Tent  City  of  carnival 
attractions. 

New  Agricultural  and  Horticulture  Building 

Great  Annual  Band  Contest  Open  to  the  Entire 
State 

Be  SureTand  Visit  the  State  Fair  and 
Mather^Aviation  Field 

Send  for  Prenjlum  List. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  President.     CHAS.  W.  PAINE,  Secretary. 
»  Sacramento  California. 


Why  Maine  Potatoes  Are  Best 

By  H.  E.  Boothby. 

MH.  BOOTHBY  is  a  Maine  potato  grower  and  in  this  artich  u-riUrn  fij. 
Orchard  and  Farm  he  tells  why  that  State  grows  such  v-  ■ops 
of  the  best  potatoes  in  the  American  market.  The  Pacift<  ■         ,  ai  mer 
ivould  do  well  to  read  and  heed  what  Mr.  Boothby  says. — Editor's  Noie. 

^J^JAINE  is  one  of  the  greatest 


5* 


potato-growing  sectional  in  the 
United  States.  The  number  of 
bushels  grown  per  acre  and  the  aver- 
age net  return  per  acre  are  so  much 
greater  than  can  be  secured  in  most 
other  sections  Hiat  farmers  elsewhere 
often,  wonder  how  such  big  cfqps  can 
be  grown  so  far  north,  where  the  sea- 
sons are  so  short.  Many  think  that 
warmer  climes  and  longer  seasons 
should  insure  larger  crops  and  greater 
returns. 

I  shall  ■endeavor  briefly  to  explain 
some  of  the  conditions  which  lead 
up  to  success  in  Maine,  hoping  that  a 
better  understanding  of  the  matter 
may  enable  those  in  other  sections  to 
plant  wisely,  and  to  exercise  care  and 
discrimination  as  to  how,  when,  and 
where  they  plant.  For  it  takes  more 
than  one  favorable  factor  to  insure 
•success  in  potato  culture. 

The  growing  of  potatoes  is  a 
science  which  calls  for  considerable 
study.  If  one  wants  to  grow  good 
potatoes  it  is  much  wiser  to  go  where 
good  potatoes  grow,  than  it  is  to 
choose  a  location  arbitrarily,  and  then 
endeavor  to  supply  the  conditions 
which  nature  has  not  provided.  For 
potatoes  may  not  be  planted  "any  old 
place,"  up  on  a  mountain,  or  down  by 
the  fountain,  or  eke  by  the  raging 
sea.  They  will  struggle  along  under 
adverse  conditions,  just  as  a  banana 
tree  will;  but  they  don't  want  to.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  will  grow  gladly, 
and  produce  largely,  when  planted  in 
the  right  kind  of  soil,  in  the  right 
kind  of  a  climatei  and  given  the  nec- 
essary plant  food. 

No  Need  to  Go  to  Maine 
One  does  not  necessarily  have  to  go 
to  Maine  to  raise  good  potatoes.  But 
one  must  at  least  endeavor  to  supply 
many  of  the  factors  which  there  lead 
to  success,  plus  those  which  each  in- 
dividual section  calls  for.  And'  it  i% 
not  easy  to  find  elsewhere  so  many 
favorable  conditions.  t  have  seen 
nearly  all  the  best  potato  sections  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  approximajtes 
most  nearly  the  conditions  which  Cjuet 
in  .  Maine.  The  soil,  which  is  a  light 
volcanic  ash,  is  particularly  suitable. 
The  Mount  Sopris  section,  in  Colo-' 
rado,  is  one  of  the  best.  I  have  not 
seen  elsewhere  any  brighter,  thriftier 
plants.  • 

I  can  say  with  equal  candor,  how 


a  soil  that  is  porous  enough  -so  they 
can  send  out  tiny  roots  and 
much  as  they  need  without  1 
swim.    Too  much  water  sf ' 
much  evaporation  that  the 
comes  cold,  and  the  tuber 
thrive.     Yet  the  vine  is  tei 
sensitive.    More  sensitive  to  i 
to  cold.    If  the  vine  has  no  moisi 
at^  the  root  to  draw  from,  the  le.i 
will,  quickly  curl,  and  nitrogen  r  • 
not  be  drawn  from  either  soil  or  r 
If  there  is  too  much  moisture  .it  •  • 
root,  excessive   heat  will 
leaves.   Too  much  moisture  i: 
leads  to  rust  and  blight.  Rolliiij.;.  slop- 
ing, well-drained  hillsides  are  far  pr^ 
ferable  to  bogs, .  swamps,  or  heat^ 
soils,  for  potatoes. 

To  recapitulate,  the  potato  needs  r 
fair  degree  of  Warmth  for  the  tub.'r. 
and  should,  therefore,  not  be  plan 
too  deep.    The  top  cannot  stand  ex- 
cessive' heat.     In  fact,  the  tops  de- 
rhand  cool  weather,  and  sriways  re- 
spond when  planted  in  sections  where 
there    are    periods    of   cool,  cloudy 
weather,  with  frequent  summer  rains 
In  the  absence  of  stjgimer  rains,  • 
next   best   thing    is    to   plant  ti' 
enough  to  the  sea  to  secure 
moisture-laden  atmosphere. 

The  soil  in  Maine's  potato  secti^ 
is  open,  friable  and  well  drained, 
have  frequent  summer  rains,  also.) 
even  there,  the  hilly  sections  arej 
best.    The  summers  are  cool, 
nearly  so  cool  as  the  weather 
the  coast  north  or  south  of  San  Fii 
Cisco,  not  nearly  so  warm  as  the 
-Angeles  summer. 

'The    Maine   soil   is   a  lime-i 
formation,  easily  worked.  Looks 
like  a  yellow  loam  mixed  with 

Soil,  Water,  Humus  '^J 
If  soil  is  too  sandy,  it  is  likely  to^ 
deficient  in  plant  food.  Very 
loams  usually  dry  out  too  re 
Potatoes  do  best  in  a  soil  that 
allow  air  to  enter  and  water  to^f 
meate,  with  drainage  sufficient  to^ 
sure  that  the  roots  shall  never  tt 
in  water. 

A  proi)er  supply  of  humus  is  qu 
important  in  potato  culture.  Aa| 
from  its  value  as  a  fertilizing  elema 
the  humus  content  determines  toj 
great  extent  the  moisture  control j 
the  plant.    I  strongly  favor  the 
ijon  of  crops,  and  the  turning 
of  green  crops,  such  as  red  clover.J 
The  best  potatoes  in  the  hill 


ever,  that  so  far  as  flavor  is  concerned,     ,.,   ,„        u,  „..,,  .u. 

the  Salinas  valley,  in  California,  is  not  •.' ^jf'y  '«        those  near    he  soi 
far  behind  Maine.    If  you  have  ever     where   they   get   hea^  a.r  and 
eaten  a  Salinas  valley  Burbank.^baked 
just  right,  vou  have  a  pretty  fair  idea 
of  how  the  Maine  Green  Mountain 
potato  tastes. 

"But,"  you  say,  "I  can't  see  why  a 
Salinas  potato  tastes  any  better  than 
a  Lompoc  potato,  one  grown  in  the 
adobe  of  Dublin,  or  the  sandy  soil 
of  San  Berdoo.  Nor  do  I  see  whv 
Maine  has  such  a  reputation." 

In  the  first  place,  potatoes 
selective,  as  to  soil  and  climau,  .  - 
nearly  any  product  you  can  name. 
True,  they  will  grow  in  more  widely 
separated  districts  than  some  fruit, 
but  they  respond  only  when  given  the 
best  conditions,  and  arc  raisfed  most 
profitably  only  when  soil  and  climate 
are  both  favorable,  cultivation  thor- 
ough, and  plant  food  plentiful. 
What  the  Potato  Requires 
Potatoes  demand  an  open,  friable 
soil.  A  potato  wants  room  to  breathe. 
It  wants  room  to  spread.  It  wants 
air,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  water,  and  a 
modicum  of  heat  and  sunshine.  The 
.soil  must  be  well  drained.  Potatoes 
want  water.  They  are  nearly  all 
water.  But  they  don't  want  "to  live 
in  the  water.    They  prefer  to  grow  in 


warmth  of  sunlight.   Too  much  water 
always  makes  Ae  soil  cold,  as  the 
result  of  rapid  evaporation.  •  ' 
takes  more  heat  to  warm  < 
moisture  conterit. 

Irrigation  can  be  successfully  pr:!- 
ticed  if  the  water  is  properly  applie  1. 
in  just  the  right  quantity,  and  at  ju-' 
the  right  time.    But  you  can't  flo 'il 
1.1  -    '••  a  potato  field  as  you  mik'^i' 
.  rry  patch  or  a   rice  fie' 
.     >  ct  to  get  good  results. 

Intensive  Culture  Pays 

From  a   financial   standpoint,  t"  ' 
haps  the  most  impressive  fart 
given  the  proi)cr  soil  and  cliv 
greatest  net  profit  is  p 
tensive  culture  and  thr^ 
tin.  Ill  I  \  ■  iniu-'i  nmount  • 

ents  in  w 
|,  .cicnt.  Fir 

choMi),  planted,  cultivated,  i 
and  sprayed  by  an  expert,  wi' 
a  much  greater  net  pro'  •  •' 
one  hundred  acres  plante 
doesn't  understand  the  ' 

In  Maine  the  winters 
is  not  safe  to  plant  bed 
part  of  April  or  the  tir-i 
Some  delay  until,  the  latter 


Free  Demonstrations 

Frory  woman  sbould  see  this  wonderful  Iceless  Be- 
rrljEfator.  Here  ia  your  opportunity.    Simply  mall  in 
[till  coupon  at  onc«  to  insure  a  Free  Deuouatratloa 
«t  your  local  fair. 
Cut  out  coupon  and  mall  today. 


Pittman-UBmpton  Co..  Selma.  Cal.: 

Qentlemeii:— I  would  be  pleased  to  see  your 
Iceless   Refrigerator    demonstrated    at   our  local 

fair. 


^jC-L'-L^--^'^       M^ll^  nil  State 

NO  IQE  INeFdED 

tceless  Refrigerator  keeps  fruit  better 
than  old-fashioned  refrigerators. 


Moat  perfect  cooling  .system.  Foods  keep  exceedingly 
fcesh  in  hottest  weather;  keei»  coo!  by  evaporation; 
made  entirely  of  cement,  reinforced;  made  In  sections; 
•uy  to  set  up.  Shipped  anywhere.  Our  ateam  temper- 
iDg  process  makes  cement  almost  as  hard  as  iron ; 
does  not  warp  or  twist;  sanitary  In  every  way;  not 
■ffected  by  acids  nor  other  strong  solutions;  does  not 
;  is  antpToof;  revolving  cement  shelves;  inside 
eled  througiiout;  perfect  ventilation;  no  repairs: 
for  Itself  In  two  seasons;  only  refrigerator  of 
made ;  two  sizes ;  women  pralae  It ;  demand 
e  every  year;  impossible  to  sell  through  dealers 
present  prlcee;  sold  direct. 

The  "Iceless  Era/'  devoted  to 
VAA  interests  of  Iceless  Cement 
1  CC  Refrigerators — Free. 

Pittman-Hamplon^Co.  t:,TiT'- 


SAVE  THE 

CHICKS 

From  Lice  and  Mites  by 
spraying  the  roosts, 
nests  and  Interior  of 
ultry  houses  with  CRESYLOL  and 
Intlng  the  roosts,  etc.  with  A.  R.  M. 
ARBOLINEUM. 

For  LIVESTOCK  diseases,  such  as 
ange.  Scab,  etc.,  use  CRESYLOL  dl- 
ted  with  60  parts  of  water.  For  sale 
t  your  feed  and  fuel  dealer. 

Manufactured  by 

RTHUR  R.  MAAS, 

308  E.  8th  St. 

Jjoa  Angeles,  Cal. 


Guaranteed  Vulcanizi  ng 


Re- cap. 
SOxS   »4.60 

SOxSMs   500 

32x3M:   O-SO 

33x4   7.00 


Rib  Non-skid, 
¥8.00 
9.00 
11.50 
13.75 


8end  for  Uat  on  Other  Sixes. 

R.  B.  Tire  Repair  Shop 

1049  South  Main  St.,  Los  AngelM. 


WHY  PAY\ 

big  prices?    W«  sell  you  our  best 
fresh  roasted 

COFFEE 

5%  lbs  $1.00 

Bast  Green,  6  lbs  $1.00 

TEA 

Formosa  Oolong,  Ceylon,  Orange 
Pekoe,  3  lbs  $1.00 

AMBRO 

Substitute  for  Chiccory  or  Coffee, 
7  lbs  $1.00 

Money  returned  if  not  satisfied. 

lei  Morris  Sale  Co. 

Mission  st.,  San  Francisco. 


May.  Green  Mountain  and  Gold  Coin 
are  the  two  favorite  varieties,  and  they 
are  planted  exclusively  for  late  va- 
rieties, while  the  Irish  Cobbler  is  the 
only  early  variety  favored.  In  very 
favorable  seasons,  the  latter  variety  is 
sometimes  more  profitable,  because  it 
reaches  the  market  when  there  is  a 
demand  for  new  potatoes.  It  is  far 
safer,  however,  to  delay  planting  till 
the  soil  is  warm,  and  the  danger  of 
late  frost  over,  and  then  plant  Green 
Mountains. 

The  average  crop  in  Maine  is  more 
than  250  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  every  experienced 
potato  planter  in  Maine  can  raise  300 
bushels  to  the  acre,  one  season  with 
another.  And  on  small  tracts,  crops 
of  400  and  even  500  bushels  per  acre 
have  been  raised.  The  average  cost 
of  raising  potatoes  in  Maine  before 
the  war,  was  around  21  cents  a 
bushel.  Since  the  cost  of  fertilizer 
has  soared,  and  wages  have  increased, 
the  cost  per  bushel  is  materially  high- 
er. The  best  fertilizer  formerly  cost 
from  $30  to  $40  a  ton,  and  the  best 
results  were  only  obtained  when  a  ton 
per  acre  was  used.  But  it  pays  to 
fertilize,  and  to  use  the  best  fertilizer 
that  can  be  bought.  Potash,  however, 
is  one  of  the  most  essential  elements, 
and  that  is  now  exceedingly  high.  Yet 
experiments  have  shown  that  the 
grower  profits  largely  upon  every 
ounce  of  fertilizer  he  puts  into  the 
ground,  provided  only  that  he  plants 
in  the  proper  soil,  at  the  proper  time, 
and  gives  the  proper  cultivation  and 
care. 

In  normal  times,  potatoes  can  be 
raised  very  profitably  at  75  cents  a 
bushel.  Last  year  they  sold  quite 
readily  for  from  $1(50  to  $3.00  a 
bushel.  So  the  Maine  potato  grow- 
ers acquired  considerable  wealth. 
More  than  2000  motor  cars  were 
bought  last  year  by  the  farmers  of 
Aroostook  county  alone.  Ma  hung  up 
her  calico  sun  bonnet  and  donned  a 
silk  motor  cap.  A  new  chapter  was 
added  to  the  Arabian  Nights  and 
labeled  Aroostook  Potatoes.  Alad- 
din's lamp  was  waved  over  the  potato 
fields  of  Maine,  and  behold,  bank  ac- 
counts, larders  heaped  high  with  the 
good  things  of  life,  and  a  procession 
of  high-powered  high  priced  cars  com- 
menced to  speed  through  the  land. 
They  Plant  Small  Potatoes 

There  is  one  custom  in  Maine  which 
I  do  not  approve  of.  The  custom  has 
been  to  select  small  potatoes  for  seed. 
I  believe  in  selecting  the  best  seed 
from  the  best  hills,  and  then  planting 
the  potatoes  whole.  This  naturally 
adds  to  the  cost  for  seed,  but  it  avoids 
the  danger  of  seed  infection,  saves 
the  cost  of  cutting,  and,  in  my  experi- 
ence, pays. 

I  prefer  to  plant  fourteen  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  and  thirty-six  inches 
between  the  rows.  I  believe  in  fre- 
quent hoeing  and  hilling,  frequent 
spraying,  and  constant  care  and  cul- 
tivation. Tractors  can  be  used  much 
more  profitably  than  horses,  for  plow- 
ing and  harrowing  the  soil.  I  strong- 
ly favor  the  newly  invented  plow  with 
the  revolving  tiller,  which  thoroughly 
pulverizes  the  soil.  Of  course  we  use 
machinerpr  in  planting  and  harvesting. 
Tractors  can  be  used  more  profitably 
than  horses,  for  hauling  to  market. 
It  pays  to  use  the  digger  which  carries 
an  auxiliary  gasoline  engine,  to 
elevate  the  potatoes  and  deposit  them 
in  bushel  baskets.  This  avoids  the 
greater  part  of  the  expense  usually 
involved  in  picking  and  the  picking 
has  been  a  very  expensive  part  of 
harvesting 


a 

THE  production  of  a  second  or 
fall  crop  of  potatoes  in  many 
sections  of  California  should  be 
encouraged. 

Potatoes  ripening  in  the  fall  will 
keep  much  longer  than  those  matur- 
ing during  the  spring  or  summer. 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 

*Rah  for  San  Bernardino! 

SAN  BERNARDINO  is  to  the 
front  this  year  in  victory  garden 
work.  It  has  planted  91  per  cent 
of  Its  vacant-lot  area  to  vegetables  of 
various  kinds,  chiefly  potatoes,  and  is 
aiming  at  second  and  third  croo 
wherever  possible. 

This  has  been  done  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  city  water  company  has 
flatly  refused  to  grant  any  reduction 
m  water  rates  to  the  gardeners.  Just 
why  the  water  company  has  taken  this 
unpatriotic  stand  is  not  explained  but 
It  has  worked  a  considerable  hardship 
to  the  gardeners  and  a  corresponding 
profit  to  the  company. 

Here  and  there,  all  over  the  coun- 
try, may  be  found  monopolists  that 
are  making  big  profits  out  of  the  war 
but  many  of  the  water  companies  are 
content  with  a  half  rate  for  vacant-lot 
gardening  irrigation. 

John  Ralphs,  Jr.,  is  chairman  of  the 
Citizens  Garden  Committee  and  it  is 
'Yi^^y  .dfe  to  his  zeal  as  well  as  that 
of  Publicity  Director  DeWolf  that  so 
many  war  gardens  have  been  planted 
ban  Bernardino's  school  children 
have  planted  aver  1000  gardens,  some 
ot  them  as  lafge  as  250x400  feet  the 
larger  ones  being  attended  by  two  or 
three  children.  • 

The  children  are  much  interested  in 
the  local  garden  contest,  those  receiv- 
ing certificates  of  award  being  partic- 
ularly pleased  and  proud. 

On  the  21st  of  June  there  was  a  big 
garden  dinner  in  the  town,  at  which 
over  1000  ears  of  roast  corn  were 
served.  At  the  same  time  and  place  a 
display  was  made  of  vegetables,  and 
some  very  fine  specimens  were  ex- 
hibited. 

'Rah  for  San  Bernardino!  It  is  do- 
ing its  bit  and  a  whole  lot  more. 

Wall  Street  Farmers 

A NUMBER  of  Wall  Street  finan- 
ciers have  organized  a  corpora- 
tion with  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vating the  choice  wheat  land  on  some 
16,000,000  acres  of  Indian  reservations. 
Out  of  their  plenty  they  have  sub- 
scribed $2,000,000  for  the  initial  needs 
of  the  undertaking.  If  more  is  need- 
ed, there  is  plenty  where  the  first 
came  from.  They  are  going  to  put 
farming  on  a  manufacturing  basis. 
Nothing  will  be  done  by  hand  which 
can  be  done  with  machinery.  There 
will  be  a  tractor  for  every  so  many 
acres,  and  all  the  most  modern  imple- 
ments and  most  efficient  tools.  There 
will  be  model  cottages  for  the  work- 
ers, designed  by  architects  who  have 
made  a  study  of  esthetic  as  well  as 
utilitarian  features.  They  promise  a 
picture  of  farmhands  dwelling  in  com- 
munity centers,  being  conveyed  to 
their  employment  in  motor  buses, 
working  by  a  carefully  planned  sched- 
ule and  kept  in  good  humor  by  the 
careful  attention  to  their  welfare 
which  marks  the  conduct  of  the  mod- 
ern factory. 

It  is  said  that  the  projectors  of  the 
enterprise  are  not  moved  primarily 
by  desire  for  dividends.  They  are 
patriots  and  have  chosen  this  way  to 
increase  food  production.  But  they 
would  serve  no  good  purpose  if  they 
conducted  the  business  perpetually  at 
a  loss,  and  there  will  come  a  time  for 
the  scrutiny  of  cost  sheets,  just  as 
there  is  such  a  time  in  the  history 
of  a  rolling  mill  or  a  cracker  factory. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  ulti- 
mately make  a  business  success  of 
their  farming,  and  earn  dividends  on 
every  dollar  they  have  invested.  Ag- 
riculture as  a  whole  has  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  being 
shown  that  it  is  a  business  that  ought 
to  be  run  on  business  principles. 

Grow  a  Fall  Potato  Crop 

It  is  pfeferable  to  use  the  potatoes 
maturing  in  the  spring  for  seed  from 
which  to  grow  the  fall  crop. 

A  second  crop  of  potatoes  should 
be  grown  only  where  the  soil  is 
adapted  to  its  needs  and  where  ade- 
quate irrigation  is  available. 
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FRANCO  AUTOTRACTOR 

The  Small 
Farm  Tractor 

FOR  its  rating  there  is  no 
better  or  more  econom- 
ical power  plant  than  the 
Ford  motor. 

Couple  this  motor  with 
a  Franco  Auto-Tractor 
(track-laying  type)  and 
you  have  the  sturdiest  small 
farm  tractor  on  the  mar- 
ket, with  the  least  expense 
of  operation  and  upkeep. 
The  company  will  guaran- 
tee to  furnish  all  replace- 
ment parts  for  one  year  for 
$30. 

The  Franco  Auto-Trac- 
tor converts  your  Ford 
touring  car  or  roadster  into 
a  tractor  and  can  be  de- 
tached in  20  minutes. 

Attached  to  a  Ford,  with 
the  motor  in  good  condi- 
tion, you  develop  8  me- 
chanical horsepower  at  the 
drawbar.  You  have  a  better 
and  more  powerful  motor 
than  is  installed  in  many 
tractors  costing  from  $1000 
to  $2000. 

The  Franco  Auto-Tractor  gets 
its  power  from  the  double  gear 
reduction — a  patented  feature  pos- 
sessed by  no  other.  The  internal 
sprocket  and  chain  ,  drive  is 
stronger  than  that  of  €he  largest 
motor  trucks. 

The  narrotv  gauge  tracks  keep 
the  attachment  on  the  unplowed 
rround,  insuring  the  utilization  of 
all  power. 

The  Franco  Auto-Tractor  is 
built  by  the  Straub  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  of  Oakland,  Cal.  There  is 
no  delay  in  shipment  of  machines 
or  extra  parts. 

The    Franco    Auto-Tractor  is 
worth  the  most  careful  investlga 
tion  on  the  part  of  every  farmer 
who  has  use  for  a  small  tractor. 

Full  information  on  re- 
quest. 

Local  representatives 
wanted. 

Cash  price,  $425.  On 
terms,  $450;  $100  down 
and  $50  a  month.  Only 
limited  number  are  being 
sold  on  terms. 

AUTO  TRAaOR  CO. 

FEDERAL  BIDC  OAKLAND 


Greatest  Stock  of  Second- 
Hand  Lumber,  Doors  and 
Windows  and  Plumbing  Ma- 
terial since  wrecking  the 
Fair.  25  buildings  now  com- 
ing down  for  Government 
Shipyard.  For  information 
write  to 

SYMON  BROS. 

WRECKERS. 
1501  TO  1527  MARKET  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT   OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Bailey  Millard.  Editor. 


The  Farmer  Is  No  Fool 

THERE  is  a  lot  of  crass  nonsense  in  all  this  talk  about  the  relation  of  the 
farmer  to  the  war. 
Did  you  ever  go  out  into  the  country  and  talk  with  the  big-muscled, 
good-natured  man  pitching  hay  or  mending  a  barbed  wire  fence  and  get  his 
ideas  about  food  production  and  how  the  war  may  be  won  by  it  and  so  forth? 

We  don't  mean  the  lean-faced,  overworked,  rope-harness  farmer  who  is 
pinching  along  trying  to  meet  a  mortgage  he  never  can  pay. 

We  don't  mean  the  man  who  sits  in  a  little  office  in  the  comer  of  a  big 
ranch  and  only  sees  his  hired  men  once  or  twice  a  day. 

We  mean  the  good,  average  farmer  who  has  a  forty-acre  piece  of  land 
that  he  is  tilling  to  the  beat  of  his  ability — the  man  who  pajrs  his  debts  and  is 
banking  a  little  money. 
That's  the  man. 

Now  if  you  talk  with  him  what  will  you  learn? 
You  will  learn  just  this — that  he 
is  not  putting  forth  much  greater  ef- 
forts to  produce  food  in  war  time  than 
he  ever  was  before.  He  always  was 
a  hard  worker  and  he  always  will  be. 
He  gets  up  at  five  in  the  morning  and 
he  isn't  afraid  to  work  till  sundown. 
His  farm  produced  just  so  much  food- 
stuff last  year  and  it  will  produce  just 
so  much  this  year.  He  may  raise  a 
little  more  hay  or  a  little  less  barley 
this  season  than  he  did  last,  but  he 
has  been  working  up  to  full  efficiency 
and  he  is  still  on  the  job,  whacking 
away. 

Now  this  good  average  farmer  is  no 
fool. 

He  gets  more  advice  than  any  man 
in  the  world. 

College  professors  send  him  reams 
of  literature. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  fills 
him  up  with  its  wise  dope. 

The  Food  Administration  tells  him 
what  his  obvious  duties  are  and  how 
he  ought  to  go  about  them. 

The  rural  press  and  the  city  news- 
papers write  learnedly  for  his  benefit. 

He  is  called  a  slacker  if  he  doesn't 
do  precisely  what  fifty-seven  different 
kinds  of  inspired  idiots  tell  him  he 
ought  to  do  in  fifty-seven  different 
kinds  of  ways. 

But  he  is  not  confused  by  all  this 
advice  and  criticism. 

He  gets  up  at  five  in  the  morning 
and  works  till  sundown  just  the  same. 
He  knows  what  his  land  will  produce 
better  than  any  college  professor  can 
tell  him.  And,  reading  about  the 
doings  of  profiteers  in  the  papers  that 
criticise  him  so  severely,  he  thinks 
that  there  is  no  harm  if  he  raises  bar- 
ley instead  of  wheat  or  com  Instead 
of  alfalfa. ..If  there  is  more  money 


in  onions  than  in  potatoes  he  is  going  to  raise  onions. 

Unpatriotic?  No.  He  is  just  as  patriotic  as  the  editor  or  the  college 
professor.  He  has  just  as  many  stars  on  his  service  flag  as  they,  and  perhaps 
more.  He  is  buying  all  the  Liberty  Bonds  he  can  afford  to  buy  and  he  is 
giving  as  much  as  he  can  to  the  Red  Cross. 

If  you  ask  him  what  his  view  of  the  food  situation  is  he  will  say,  "This 
government  of  ours  wants  more  food  for  its  soldiers  and  its  ajlies.  Well,  I 
want  to  see  more  food  produced  myself.  The  government  wants  wheat.  The 
place  to  raise  wheat  is  on  wheat  land.  Mine  is  fruit  land.  There  is  a  whole 
lot  of  good  wheat  land  on  this  coast  that  never  has  produced  anything.  Let 
them  get  busy  with  that.    I  am  planting  peach  trees." 

There  you  are.    That's  the  whole  story. 

And  if  Uncle  Sam  is  so  anxious  for  our  farmers  to  produce  more  wheat 
why  hasn't  he  done  the  way  the  British  government  has  done — put  a  premium 
upon  every  bushel  of  wheat  grown  upon  land  that  never  produced  it  before? 

But  first  let  him  open  up  the  idle  acres — just  as  England  ha?  doae — by 
authorizing  practical  farmers  to  enter  upon  any  lands  not  being  used  for  the 
growing  of  foodstuffs  and  to  pay  a  nominal  rent  for  them  for  the  duration  of 
the  war. 


King  Potato  Will  Score 

LOOK  at  the  cartoon  on  this  page! 
We  think  Mr.  Hammond  has  shown  the  whole  food  situation/ in -g 
few  pencil  lines.  , 
He  has  told  the  whole  story — the  story  that  Herbert  Hoover  and  Ul 
able  assistants  and  the  four-minute  men  all  over  the  country  have  been 
dinging  into  our  ears  for  the  past  six  months. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  been  telling  us  that  if  we  raise  and  eat  large  supplies  of 
potatoes,  consuming  them  instead  of  wheat,  the  war  is  as  good  as  won. 

Nothing  is  truer,  and  yet  we  doubt  not  that  the  pro-Huns  of  this  country^ 
and  there  are  millions  of  them — are  eating  all  the  wheat  and  wheat  product* 
they  can  lay  hands  on. 

Carr3ring  Mr.  Hammond's  idea  a  little  further,  suppose  the  next  man  at  At 
bat  on  the  allies'  side  is  a  camouflaged  pro-Hun — a  man  who,  though  he  btni 
a  Liberty  Bond  or  two  and  wears  a  Red  Cross  button,  goes  hoftie  and  in  tW 

bosom  of  his  family,  gives  shouts  <||t 


joy   over  a  victory  by  the  Cro 
Prince  or  Hindenburg  or  the  subn 
rining  of  a  20,000-ton  British 
with  a  large  passenger  list  of  won 
and  children — the  man  who  rejoii 
when  the  long  distance  gun  kills  a 
of  people  at  worship  in  a  Paris  cat 
dral  and  sajrs  when  Belgian  wor 
are  ravished,  "IPserves  them  right""J 
What  does  that  man  do? 
He  takes  the  bat,  gives  it  a  fee 
flirt  and  lands  the  ball  right  into 
hands  of  the  Hun  pitcher. 

But  Old  King  PoUto  is  going 
score  just  the  same.    He  is  going 
make  home  run  after  home  run 
nothing  can  stop  him. 

To  be  sure,  the  farmers  are 
growing  many  more  potatoes  than 
an  ordinary  year,  possibly  less, 
know  that  they  don't  have  to. 
know  that,  following  up  their 
harvest  of  "spuds"  last  year,  the  ho 
gardeners  all  over  the  land  are 
ting  forth  renewed  efforts  to  heap 
their  potato  bins. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  ranc 
with  a  large  acreage  of  ordinary 
save  in  particular  instances,  as,  for 
ample,  George  Shima,  the  Delta 
tato  king,  cannot  raise  potatoes.  U 
less  he  has  land  like  Shima's  there 
nothing  in  it  for  him  with  potatoei 
at  one  and  a  half  to  two  cents  • 
pound. 

Beans,  com,  wheat,  barley — 
These  all  command  good  prices.  B 
potatoes,  on  account  of  the  enorm; 
quantities  grown  in  the  home  gard~ 
are  cheap  and  are  going  to  re' 
cheap. 

It  is  a  blessed  thing  that  they 
cheap.    Their   very  abundance 
cheapness  are  going  to  win  the  war  for  us. 

It  gives  a  chance  for  wheat  to  score  for  the  allies  as  well  as  potatoes. 
Sometimes  we  hear  the  peevish  question,  "Why  can't  we  eat  the  wta 
and  send* the  potatoes  to  France?" 

'  It's  a  silly  question,  but  it  must  be  answered  again  for  the  thousandth 
Wheat  can  be  shipped  and  handled  to  far  better  advantage  than  potatoet. 
Wheat  is  more  concentrated  food  and  its  products  will  keep  a  long  time.  Tht 
1915  crop  of  Australian  wheat  has  not  yet  been  marketed.    Suppose  that  cnf 
were  potatoes.   They  would  all  have  spoiled  long  ago. 

While  it  is  true  that  potatoes  contain  over  78  per  cent  water  they  are  riljjl 
in  nutrition.  Germany,  super-efficient  in  this  one  respect  at  least,  has  b«M 
planting  potatoes  even  between  the  ties  of  railroad  tracks.  We  do  not  have  to 
go  that  far  in  intensive  cultivation,  yet  we  must  raise  immense  quantities,  too. 
if  we  are  going  to  win.  And  we  are  not  going  to  send  them  to  Europe  to  spoi' 
But  that  is  not  all.  We  must  give  the  best  food  to  our  fighters.  That  i- 
not  only  a  matter  of  justice  but  of  common  sense.  Feed  the  soldiers  the  be5' 
we  have. 

This  we  are  doing  and  will  continue  to  do,  and  this  is  the  policy  that  i« 
going  to  win  the  war. 


MURPHY  AT  THE  BAT 
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Inopportune 


Sunflowers 


"Young  America"  Scores 

"Fools  and  children  tell  the  truth," 
we  are  told.  If  you  don't  believe  it, 
read  the  following: 

"I  saw  3'our  mother  going  to  a 
neighbor's  as  I  crossed  the  street,'' 
said  the  lady  caller  to  the  little  boy. 
"Do  you  know  when  she  will  be 
back?" 

"Yes'm,"  answered  truthful  Jimmy. 
"She  said  she'd  be  back  just  as  soon 
as  you  left!" 


The  Slackerettc 

Mary  knits  our  soldiers'  socks. 
Doing  her  bit  with  glee — 

Flossy  knits  her  pretty  brows. 
But  not  a  sock  knits  she. 


Exempt 

.-^.ipleigh  has  reached  military  age, 
hasn't  he?" 
"Yes,  all  of  him  except  his  mind." 


Another  Thing 


"There's  some  Rhine  wine  I  found 
in  a  German  trench.  Sample  it  with 
me?" 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you'll  drink 
German  wine?" 

"Oh,  no.  I'm  only  goiq'  to  intern 
it." 


Patriotic^  Neighbors 

Crawford — You    must    have  felt 

Croud   when   your   patriotic  display 
rought  all  your  neighbors  to  see  you. 
Crabshaw — They  all  came  around 
to  tell  me  that  all  my  flags  were  hung 
up  the  wrong  way. 

In  the  Thick  of  It 

"He  says  he  is  where  bullets  arc 
the  thickest  every  day!" 

"Yes — he  works  in  a  munition  fac- 
tory!" 


British  Sentry — Confound  those 
'uns,  I  just  'ad  a  bite! 


Saving  on  Soap 

First  Tramp:  What  are  you  doing 
to  help  win  the  war? 

Second  Tramp:  I  am  letting  my 
whiskers  grow. 


Unafraid 

"I  suppose  you  know  De  Blow  has 
enlisted?  He  says  he'll  be  where  the 
fire  is  hottest." 

"That  accounts  for  it.  He  applied 
for  a  station  at  one  of  the  soup 
kettles." 


Too  Much  Natural  History 

In  a  detachment  of  Confederate 
soldiers  captured  near  Warrenton, 
Va.,  several  prisoners,  by  a  freakish 
coincidence,  bore  names  that  re- 
sembled those  of  animals.  The  ser- 
geant at  the  desk,  a  testy,  fussy  fel- 
low, eyed  them  crossly. 

"Your  name!"  he  snapped  to  the 
first. 

"Fox." 

"Ne^rt!" 

"Baehr,"  was  the  reply. 

The  sergeant  sniffed  and  glanced 
at  the  third. 

"Wolfe,"  said  the  soldier,  and  his 
interrogator  gave  him  a  sharp  look. 

"Next!"  he  shouted;  and  he  turned 
a  dark  red  when  the  stolid  answer 
came:  "Campbell." 

The  sergeant  knew  well  enough  that 
they  were  not  tricking  him,  for  those 
were  not  the  days  of  tricks,  and  the 
tired  faces  were  impassive. 

"And  what  do  you  call  yourself?" 
he  asked  another  tall  Johnny  in 
ragged  gray.  „  . 

"Lyon,"  the  fellow  responded  sadly, 
whereat  the  officer  threw  down  his 
pen  and  shouted  with  good-natured 
laughter: 

"Go  order  some  cages  built!  he 
roared  to  a  private.  "We've  got  to 
shut  up  a  whole  blamed  menagerie 
in  the  camp." 


The  Irony  of  Fate 


KEROSENE 


TRACTORS 


TMs  is  the  Case  10-20. 
Four  other  sizes, 
9-18.  12-25,  20-40  and  30-60 


Popular  in  Every 
State  and  Country 

THIS  is  a  picture  of  the  famous  Case  10-20 
Kerosene  Tractor,  the  model  that  has  been 
purchased  by  thousands  of  successful  satisfied 
farmers. 

It  pulls  three  14-inch  plows  anywhere  a  team  can 
continuously  pull  one  plow.  It  is  the  most  powerful 
tractor  in  the  5000  pound  class.  It  delivers  14  7-10  per 
cent  more  drawbar  horsepower  than  rated. 

It  embodies  the  latest  and  best  engineering  prihciples, 
being  built  by  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company, 
famous  among  farmers  for  76  years.  So  it  is  not  an  experi- 
mental type  made  by  a  concern  unacquainted  with  farm  needs. 

It  has  a  4-cylinder  Case  valve-in-head  motor  and  bums 
kerosene  successfully  and  economically.  An  efficient  air 
strainer  prevents  dust  and  grit  entering  cylinders. 

In  plowing,  all  wheels  travel  on  unplowed  ground.  The 
combined  tire  width  of  drivers  is  32  inches.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  side  draft  and  no  soil  packing. 

Under  belt,  this  Case  10-20  drives  a  20  x  36  Case  Thresher 
with  all  equipment;  a  Case  No.  16  Silb  Filler,  and  other  ma- 
chines requiring  similar  power. 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy  any  tractor  before  you  learn  the 
advantages  of  this  Case  10-20.  Inquire  of  a  Case  dealer  or 
write  to  us  for  a  catalog. 

J.  L  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Founded  1842 

1200  Erie  Street.  Racine,  Wis. 


(744) 


SULPHUR 


Fleur  de  Sonfre.  An- 
chor Brund.  Velvet 
Flowers  of  Snlphur 
and  Eacle  Brand. 

Ptcked  In  barrels  and 
double  aacks.  Are  the 
riuniest  BulpbuiB  that 
money  can  buy;  Uie  beat 
for  vineyard;  the  beat 
for  bleaching  purponea. 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 
SEND  FOB  IlXnS- 
TBATED  B00K1.ET.  alao 
rSICE    LIST  and 


SAN  FBANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO.. 
eZi  CaUfomia  St.         San  Francisco.  Cal, 


AHk  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horses,  Milch  (>)W9,  Chickens.  Young  Pigs 
□ntt  Hogft.    Cheapest  ft-etl  In  the  market  today. 
If   ymir   <leal<:r   doesn't   carry   it,  addreas 
KL  DORADO  Oil.  WORK8. 
43»  CaliforniH  8t..  Nan  Frunctsco. 


A 

N 
T 
S 


SCHRADER'S 

Ant  Destroyer— is  slow  acting— does  not 
hill  Instantly,  but  gets  the  nf^t  as  well  as 
the  parent.  Does  not  lose  strength.  Poa- 
Itlrely  non- poisonous— no  danier  to  chil- 
dren, house  pets  or  foodstuff^  Send  6c 
for  trial  con.  Ask  your  neighbor.  She 
uses  it.  At  your  dealer.  Accept  no  sub- 
stitute. Write  Bchrader  Chemical  Co.. 
Dept.  O.  19  to  25  Ulnna  St.  Ban  Pran- 
clsco,  Cal. 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


Farm  tools  and  machinery  left  out  in  the  open 
have  an  average  life  of  5  years.  With  proper 
protectiyi  they  will  last  2S. 
If  your  implements  are  rusting  out  of  doors, 
start  an  implement  shed  at  once.  Use  Califor- 
nia Redwood  for  posts,  mudsills,  frame,  siding 
and  shingle  (or  shake)  roof. 

California  RedwiODd 

Resists  rot  and  fire 

Redwood  contains  a  natartd  preservative  which  give*  it  won- 
oerful  living  power  in  contact  with  the  ground,  or  when  ex- 
posed to  the  elements.  Redwood  does  not  have  to  depend  ob 
artificial  preservatives  for  its  durability. 
And  Redwood  is  firm  rmsittant.  It  give*  you  real  protection. 
Redwood  u  light  in  weight,  easily  worked,  and  the  seasoned 
lumber  does  not  warp,  swell  or  shrink. 
Its  use  for  any  farm  purpose  is  a  real  economy. 
FREE  BOOKLET:  Write  toiij  for  <' California  RcJwmJ  en  th« 
Fam."  And  coatulc  your  local  lumber  dealen.  When  writin|,  please 
give  us  their  names  and  addresses. 

California  Redwood  Association 

.  771  Exposition  BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


jtil  ftr  thi  thtU*i  ffipp  »/th* 
/•T»tm—t\trt  I  *  (tfj  /tf-  #v«rf  « 


Green  Fruit' 

Honey,  Ha j  and  Poultry 
WANTED 

60-acre  ranch  far  aale  in  tha 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  $150  per 
acre.  Automobile  truck*  for 
aale. 

Phone  Kearny  2407. 
P.  O.  Box  2177. 


\Vc  Iiitvr  mndr  the  hsndUnjc  of  OrrfB  FrnJt  and 
^VrcelablrH,  Orsiicm.  1..4*iaonH.  Drlfd  Frnit,  Comb  riicI 
F\trnrt  Honey,  Ii<»efiwmx,  Ilaj,  (iniln»  Wool,  llattrr. 
('heme.  EffKK.  Poultry,  Drnitted  and  I.We  TurkeyH, 
Hroom  Cnrn,  neanH.  PolatoeH,  ObIobh  and  Tlocn  a  npe* 
<-hUly  for  over  forty  yearn  In  the  >>an  FnuirlM*o  Mnrkel, 
Ship  ybur  prmluce  to  uit  and  you  will  receive  the  htffh- 
ent  ranrkek  prIreM  and  Immediate  raali  rrttirnii.  Cor* 
reHpondenoe  and  cooHliniin«'nt«  solicited.  Ploaiie  men- 
tion thin  paper  wkea  7*a  skip. 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  COMPANY 

(jeneral  Produce  C*inMilsftlon  Mrrrbants, 
442-444  Front  Htrrri,  Sao  FruncUra. 
I'nitril  Slalen  Food  AdnlnlKtrmtlon  Llrraaa  No,  041741. 


Wliltp  and  B  r  o  w  ■ 
Lerltom  rhirks,  annr- 
anlerd  k  t  r  o  n  ic  und 
vl^orouH,  and  bred  for 
larKP  eltit  produrtlnn. 
TliorouKlibred  stm'k.. 
IVIre.  $12  per  100:  re- 
durlion  by  the  1000. 
Kkkr.  $1.S0  per  Ket- 
llng.  Stock  (or  sale. 

I  use  ahd  sril  Pio- 
neer Incubators  and 
Brooders.  There  are 
no  better  machtnes 
inadi>.  Price*  reaacm- 
ablo.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. 

J.\MR.S  n.  YATES, 
PooltiT  Jndce,  Hodcate.  Oal. 


DEVIIS 


If  reader*  of  thia  publication  do  not 
find  advertlaed  juat  what  they  are 
looking  for,  write  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Examiner  Building,  Lot  Angeles,  and 
you  will  be  put  in  touch  with  reliable 
firms  handling  the  gooda  dealred. 


Capons  Instead  of  Cockerels 


By  Mrs. 

Of  Santa 

WHEN  I  was  in  San  Gabriel,  do- 
ing; some  caponizing  for  Mrs. 
Duckrow,  202  California 
street,  I  met  a  gentleman  who  had  a 
big  bunch  of  Rhode  Island  red  cock- 
erels, between  six  and  twelve  weeks 
old.  They  were  a  fine,  husky  lot,  and 
I  tried  to  interest  him  in  making 
capons  of  them. 

He  had  his  plan,  however,  which 
was  this:  He  had  confined  these 
birds  by  themselves  and  was  feeding 
them  on  a  fine,  fattening  grain  ration 
and  was  going  to  put  the  cockerels  on 
the  market  at  two  and  one-half 
pounds  weight  and  expected  to  get  50 
cents  a  pound.  He  would  keep  them 
about  four  or  five  months. 

Let  us  suppose  that  he  has  one  hun- 
dred cockerels  weighing  two  and  one- 
half  pounds  apiece.  At  50  cents  a 
pound,  this  would  bring  him  $125  for 
the  250  pounds  of  poultry  meat  after 
he  had  kept  them  five  months. 

On  the  orher  hand,  if  they  were 
made  capons,  they  would  weigh  at 
least  ten  pounds  apiece  and  bring  at 


H.  Ament 

ifoniro,  Cal. 

least  50  cents  a  pound.  This  would 
be  1000  pounds  poultry  meat  or  $500^ 
and  he  keeps  them  ten  months. 

Cockerels  will  eat  twice  as  much  aa  « 
capons  and  take  on  weight  one-half  * 
as  fast. 

Cockerels  for  market  arc  fed  high- 
priced  grain  feed,  while  a  c  r       ■  ,  1. 
only  sprouted  oats  as  grain 
cooked    and    uncooked  \ik 
greens  and  water.     Every  oun 
feed  goes  to  build  the  finest  ni. 
earth,  while  the  capon  keeps  li 
and  happy,  and  all  sizes  and  ag^ 
be  herded  together. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  samel 
amount  of  time  and  money  spent  odT 
these  cockerels  to  fit  them  for  market] 
in  five  months  would  carry  the  one? 
hundred,  if  made  capons,  the  full  teO' 
months.  * 

Of  course,  you  must  raise  your  owtiSt 
vegetables  and  greens  and  pull  themlf' 

^nA     ^nnlr     f^nA     ...if     tk^T.^  All  thlS^^ 


and  cook  and  cut  them.  All 
means    work,    but    it    saves  bi 
scarce  and  expensive  grains, 
are  not  needed  in  raising  capuii 


O  iiii<Ciiiiii<iiiiii^iiiii<iiiiii<Ci 

How  to  Ship  Eggs  to  the  Best  Advantage  hi 

m 


THE  Food  Administration  is  wag- 
ing a  campaign  for  the  conser- 
vation of  food  products,  espe- 
cially those  which  are  of  greatest 
value  for  the  use  of  out  fighting  men. 
We  can  assist  materially  in  many 
ways.  For  instance,  eggs  that  are 
broken  are  absolutely  destroyed,  and 
even  though  the  transportation  com- 
pany pays  a  claim  for  the  loss  there- 
of, the  fact  remains  that  the  food  is 
destroyed  and  not  conserved. 

Eggs  leave  their  shipping  points 
packed  in  cases  supposed  to  insure 
their  safe  delivery,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains, as  established  by  government 
investigation,  that  two  dozen  eggs  out 
of  every  thirty  dozen  cased  reach  their 
destination  in  a  cracked,  mashed, 
dented  or  leaky  condition. 

For  New  York  City  alone  this 
means  that  100,000,000  eggs  are  annu- 
ally found  to  be  in  a  damaged  condi- 
tion following  their  arrival  from  the 
shippers.  This  causes  an  annual  loss 
of  $3,000,000  to  poultry  dealers. 

An  inspection  of  crates  shows  that 
they  have  been  carelessly  nailed  up. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  government 
inspectors  find  that  nineteen  eggs  in 
each  case  are  cracked  before  being 
loaded  on  the  car,  and  that  careless 
packing  in  old  and  flimsy  cases  ac- 
counts for  the  additional  breaking  of 
five  eggs  in  a  case 


Louisiana's  Wheatless  Days 

MONDAYS  and  Wednesdays  of 
each  week  in  Louisiana  are  ab- 
solutely wheatless.  No  food  or 
commodity  of  any  kind  which  con- 
tains a  particle  of  wheat  is  served, 
sold,  delivered,  manufactured  or 
handled  in  any  way.' 

Throughout  Louisiana  the  people 
have  proved  themselves  more  than 
willing  to  cut  their  consumption  of 
flour  to  the  minimum  and  to  surren- 
der as  much  of  their  flour  as  the  gov- 
ernment asks.  Half  a  dozen  parishes 
have  made  tender  of  their  entire  stock 
to  the  flour  committee  appointed  by 
John  M.  Parker,  Federal  Food  Admin- 
istrator, and  have  pledged  themselves 
to  do  without  wheat  for  as  long  as  re- 
quired. 


This  is  brought  home  to  us  by  th»3 
report  of  a  visit  of  a  traveling  in^^'  -  ' 
or  in  California,  who  finds  that  i 
count  of  the  increased  cost  of  all 
of  packing  material  and  the  dill 
in  some  instances  of  securing  proper 
containers,  many  shippers  of  eggshilTK-' 
been  using  orange,  lemon,  shoe  aii4^| 
miscellaneous  boxes  which  were  not 
intended    for    the  transportation 
eg^s.    Transportation  compmp-  will 
in  the  future  refuse  to  a. 
ments  of  eggs  in  any  other  n  iLinitrs 
than  egg  cases.  mg 
Shippers  of  eggs  should  see  to  it  ^ 
that  egg  cases  are  substantially  ii  nl"! 
and  that  a  cushion  of  excelsior, 
or  corrugated  cardboard  is  plat 
the  bottom  of  all  cases  and  a  si 
cushion  of  excelsior,  straw  or  v 
gated  cardboard  on  the  top,  an<i 
should  also  «ee  to  it  that  all 
are  substantially  new  and  fit  siiu^l> 
into  compartments  in  order  to  prevent 
shifting. 

All  second-hand  light  or  so-i 
Eastern  cases  must  be  roped  or 
on  each  end,  otherwise  the  Iran 
tation  company  will  refuse  to  i 
them  for  shipment.    Sec  that  ai 
marks  are  effaced  and  that 
is  plainly  marked  and  su 
with  shipper's  name  and  aiKlri^s  ami 
consignee's  name  and  destination. 


War  Substitutes 

E"  CONOMY  for  Waste. 
Co-operation,  for  Criticism 
Cornmeal    and    Oatmeal  for 
Wheat  Flour. 

I'iOi  f.  r  neef  and  Bacon. 
\  Oils  for  Animal  Fats. 

T       .     .  n  Hoc  for  the  Golf  Stick. 
Service  lor  5neers. 
Patriotic  Push  for  Peevish  Puerili- 
ties. 

Perishable  for  Preservable  Foods. 
Greater  Production  for  a  German 
Peace. 

The  Beef  You  Do  Not  Eat  for  the 

Rifle  N  .  M  Tin  \ot  ('.Trry. 

C  iversation. 
(  i.i,,,,  ,  .  <  ommon  Gossip. 

Marketing  lor  Telephoning. 
Production  for  Pessimism. 


7?yC0ULS0N'S  EGG  FOOD 

V     JaffS  f'RtATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
^fffi'l-FlSTkULARS  IN  FRECBOOK 
^^S^w'CHICKENS  FROM 
^^BHASHELL  to  MARKET" 

1  V  Hisnmrap-.:*^ 


Testing  Tractor  Spark  Plugs 

TO  TEST  a  spark  plug,  remove 
plug  from  cylinder  head  and 
place  in  a  position  on  cylinder, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut, 
with  a  piece  of  paper  the  thickness  of 
an  ordinary  business  card  between 
the  points.  Set  trip  on  magneto  for 
starting  and  crank  engine  over  slowly. 
If  the  plug  is  in  good  condition  a 
spark  will  occur  between  the  points 
and   a   small   hole   will   be  burned 


through  the  paper.  Spark  plug  points 
should  be  set  about  .025  or  .030  inches 
apart. 

Do  not  »crew  plugs  in  too  tight  or 
they  will  burn  in  so  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  remove  them  without  ruining 
them.  ^ 

The  plugs  should  be  inspected  from 
time  to  time  and  the  pocket  between 
the  core  and  the  outer  shell  should  be 
kept  free  from  carbon  accumulation 
by  use  of  wire  brush.  Only  in  ex- 
treme cases  take  plug  apart. 

Be  sure  all  joints  in  plug  are  tight, 
as  a  leak  in  plug  joints  will  cause 
plug  to  heat  up  and  become  damaged. 

Testing  Magneto  for  Spark 

IGH  tension  magnetos  may  be 
tested  for  spirk  by  removing 
cable  and  holding  cable  con- 
nection about  1-32  inch  from  end  of 
binding  post;  on  turning  the  fly-whel. 


spark  will  result  if  magneto  is  in 
ood  condition. 

A  good  fat  spark  should  result  at 
all  times  if  impulse  starter  operates. 
The  cut  is  used  by  courtesy  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company. 

Harrow  Early  and  Often 

BACKING  up  the  Hardy  W. 
Campbell  theory  of  frequent 
harrowing  to  conserve  hiois- 
jtare,  so  often  insisted  upon  in  Mr. 
^Campbell's  Orchard  and  Farm 
«rticles,  County  Agent  DeLore  Nich- 
ols of  Coconino  County,  Ariz.,  says  in 
a  report  of  visits  made  to  different 
parts  of  his  county  last  month: 

"Conservation    of    moisture  was 
necessary  in  nearly  every  case.  Where 
je  harrowing  had  been  done,  it  was 
\TtA   inches   to   moisture,   but  if 
the  moisture  was  near  the  sur- 

lie  findings  were  about  as  follows: 
harrowing,  3  inches  to  moisture; 
Iharrowings,  2  inches  to  moisture, 
|e  for  three  hariowings  the  mois- 
[was  about  one  inch  down  or  right 
the  surface  and  just  under  the 
mulch." 


OWE 
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More  Speed-More Power-MoreWork 


EVERY  farmer  who  sees  the  new 
Molina- Universal  Model  D 
plowing  is  astonished  at  its  speed, 
the  splendid  quality  of  work  and  the 
ease  at  which  it  operates.  After  seeing 
the  Moline-Universal  work,  you  will 
realize  that  the  number  of  plows  pulled 
is  less  important  than  the  amount  'of 
work  accomplished. 

Gr^at  Capacity  for  Work 

Speed,  power  and  light  weight  are 
combined  iii  the  new  Moline-Universal 
tractor  to  a  remarkable  degree.  As  a 
result,  under  any  ordinary  plowing 
conditions,  the  Moline-Universal  pull- 
ing 2  plows  at  3>^  m.p.h.  will  plow  9 
acres  in  a  10-hour  day — equal  to  a 
3-plow  tractor  traveling  Di  m.p.h.,  the 
usual  tractor  speed.  Thus  the  Moline- 
Universal  gives  you  large  capacity  for 
heavy  work,  ample  power  for  all  belt 
work  on  the  average  farm,  with  these 
distinct  advantages  over  other  ttactors — 
light  weight;  greater  economy  and  ease 
of  operation;  sibility  to  do  all  farm  work, 
including  cultivating,  and  ONE-MAN 
control  of  both  tractor  and  implement 


from  the  seat  of  the  implement,  where 
be  must  sit  in  order  to  do  gooti  work. 

Does  Better  Plowing 

An  advantage  of  speed  plowing  is 
the  better  quality  of  the  work.  With 
properly  shaped  moldboards  and  the 
Moline-Universal  tractor  plowing  at 
VA  m.p.h.  the  soil  is  more  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  compacted  than  at 
'slower  speeds.  It  is  le^t  in  such  a  level 
and  fine  condition  that  furrow  marks 
are  hard  t»  distinguish. 

Positive  Reliability 

And  keep  this  in  mind  always — the 
Moline-Universal  is  built  for  positive 
reliability.  The  powerful  4-cylinder, 
overhead-valve,  vibrationless  engine 
delivers  full  9  h.p.  at  drawbar  and 
18  h.p.  on  belt;  unusually  brge  bearings 
lubricated  under  35  lbs.  pressure;  Remy 
electric  starting,  lighting  and  ignitiore 
system  with  governor  generator;  all 
moving  parts  completely  enclosed;  15 
Hyatt  roller  bearings;  5  adjustable  ball 
thrust  bearings;  7  splined  shafts;  differ- 
ential lock;  heat  treated  and  steel  cut 


gears— these  give  "positive  reirability^ 
and  make  the  new  Moline-Univerad 
the  best  tractor  money  can  buy. 

Self  Starter  and  Electric  Lights 

Self  starter  relieves  the  back  breaking 
strain  of  cranking,  makes  tractor  opera- 
tion easy  for  non-robust  help.  In  fact, 
many  women  and  boys  are  successfully' 
running  Moline-Universal  tractors. 
The  self  starter  is  a  feature  every 
overator  will  appreciate.  Electric  lights 
increase  the  working  capacity  of  the 
Moline-Universal  so  that  you  can  use 
the  tractor  night  and  day  in  the  busy 
season.  It  gives  you  an  emergency 
power  always  available  to  make  up  for 
any  unavoidable  delays. 

Free  Tractor  Catalog 

Your  copy,  of  our  new  tractor  catalog  which 
completely  deicribes  the  Moline-Universal  Model 
D  is  now  ready.  A  postal  will  bring  it  to  you,  als9 
the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer.  Address  Dept.  48. 

Moline  Plow  Company 

Moline,  Illinois 

Man^faebinn  of  Quality  Farm  Imptementt  Since  1365, 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Band  Sketcb  or  Model  for 
Search.  

BOOKS  AND  ADVICE  FREE 

WttKm  K.  Coleoiin.  P«wnt  Lawyer,  Washington.  D.  0. 

WATERLOO  BOY  TRACTOR 


A  12-28  two-apeed,  one-man  Tractor. 

Big  Power,  Big  Service,  Big  Value, 
Low  Operatlne:  and  Upkeep  Costs  for 
Field,  Orchard  and  Road  Service. 
Catalogue  on  Application. 

W.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO., 

208  N.  Log  Anceles  St.,  Los  Aneeleg.  Col. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade,  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer 
by  running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market  Page — only  3c  per  word 
per  issue.    All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by  the  21st  of  the  month. 


mi. 

S  ANGELES 

fiFi^ueroaSis? 
ifeandResfaurant 

GarajjZ  in  connection 

TakcToxi  at  Station 
at  our  expense 

LnHouAtMY  tv«>. 
GeoACoujns  S«</. 


Don  t  Wear  a  Truss 

ROOKS' APPLIANCE, 
'  the  modem  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious sprines  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  It. 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents. Catalogue  and  meaa- 
ure  btankvinalled  free.  Send 
 oanie  «n4   iddrais  today. 

CLBROOKSs  106  Stot*  Street.  MuthalU  Mick 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


—  that's  what  thousands  of  fanners 
say,  who  hav  cone  from  the  U.  S.  to 
settle  on  homesteads  or  buy  land  in  Watt- 
am  Canada.  Canada's  invitation  to  every  in- 
dustrious worker  to  settle  in  Manitoba,  Saakatehawan  or  Albarta  is  es- 
pecially attractive.  She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy,  prospierous 
homes  for  themselves  by  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops  to  feed  the  world. 

You  Can  Get  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

or  other  lands  at  very  low  prices.  Where  you  ean  buy  good  farm  land  at  $18. 
to  930.  par  aero  that  will  raise  20  to  45  buahala  of  $2.  whoat  to  th« 

aera  —  it^  easy  to  become  prosperous.  Canadian  farmers  also  grow  ^ 
wonderful  crops  of  Oata,  Barlay  and  Flax.     Mixad  Parminc  is 

follT  as  profitable  an  Indostry  as  ffraia  raising.  The  excellent  ffrmaaee,  fall  of  au* 
trition,  are  the  only  food  reqaired  either  for  beef  or  dairy  parpoeea.  Good  aehoola 
ud  cburcbes,  taarketa  coovenient,  climate  excellent.  Write  for  literature  atKj 
paitieaUn     to  ndoccd  railway  r»tea  to  Sopt.  Immigntioo.  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

GIIBEBT  ROCHE 
t-5  nr«i  St..  Sheldon  Hack 
San  FraodKo,  Cal. 

Canadtaa  Govemnient  Affent. 


Kansas  Germ-Free  Fluid  Vaccine  for 

BLACKLEG 


This  seal  la  our  word  of  honor  and  your 
protection.  If  It  la  not  on  the  label  of 
erer;  bottle  don't  use  It  Only  the  origi- 
nal carrlea  tbla  alcnituie. 


DE>nKR.  COLO.         WICHITA.  KAN8. 
AMAEILLO.  TEX 


Made  by  Dr.  O.  M.  Franklin,  the  Originator 

Hold§  the  record  of  immnnlzlDK  more  than  a 
Half  Million  Calces  axaliuit  Blackleg,  with 

— only  one  handling  to  each  calf — has 
stood  the  test  of  time — easy  and  safe  to 
use — cannot  give  the  disease  to  calves  or 
spread  it  In  pastures. 

Leading  cattlemen  use  it  exclusively  and 
recommend  it  to  their  friends — ask  any 
of  them  or  write  to  the  nearest  office  for 
references  and  free  Booklet  on  Blackleg. 

The  Kansas  Blackleg  Serum  Co., 

401  Bryson  Bidg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade,  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer 
by  nmning  an  advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market  Page—only  3c  per  word 
per  issue.    All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by  the  21st  of  the  month. 


Riy  loo  Much  wken 
You  ray  Too  Litlle 

To  buy  anything  today  at  the  price  you 
paid  for  it  even  a  half  year  ago  is  practically 
impossible.    It  can't  be  done — you  know  it. 

The  best  way  to-economize  in  overall  buy- 
ing is  to  buy  overalls  that  wear  well  and  last 
longer.  Buy  the  ones  you  have  always  de- 
pended on  for  comfort,  service  and  value  1 

In  other  words,  it  is  always  good  econ- 
omy to  buy  Boss  of  the  Road  Overalls — 
a  Neustadter  product.  Look  for  the  Bull 
Dog  on  the  label.  It  is  your  'protection. 
Never  has  this  trade  mark  meant  so  much 
to  you  as  it  does  today. 

Buy  them  from  your  local  dealer 


NEUSTADTER  BROS. 


San  Francisco 


Pertlaai 
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Straight  Talk  to  Dairymen 


BY  HERBERT  HOOVER 


OF  ALL  the  food  industries  of 
Europe,   there   is   none  which 
has  been  so  stricken  by  the  war 
as  dairy  produce. 

The  German  people  supported  their 
herds  by  the  import  of  feed  stuffs 
from  their  neighbors.  This  being  cut 
off  by  war,  their  produce  in  meat  and 
milk  would  have  fallen  to  a  low  ebb 
indeed  had  they  not  supported  them- 
selves to  a  considerable  degree  by 
stealing  the  cattle  of  the  populations 
they  have  overrun. 

I  have  had  Polish  and  Serbian  cattle 
in  German  pastures  pointed  out  to  me 
with  pride  by  German  officers. 

I  witnessed  for  years  the  stealing 
of  Belgian  and  French  cattle.  In  Bel- 
gium alone  the  herd  diminished  from 
1,800,000  to  700,000  in  three  months  of 
German  occupation.  At  that  point 
the  protests  of  the  Relief  Commis- 
sion held  it  in  check.  But  in  North- 
ern France  absolutely  all  of  the  cattle 
were  taken  before  the  Relief  Com- 
mission arrived.  There  has  been 
scarcely  a  child  born  in  the  north  of 
France,  and  many  in  Belgium,  whose 
continued  life  has  not  been  dependent 
during  the  past  three  years  upon 
-American  condensed  milk. 

It  is  worse  than  folly  to  put  5,000,- 
000  of  our  boys  into  France  if  the 
civilian  population  of  our  allies  are 
not  also  to  be  maintained  in  strength 
and  morale  with  our  food. 

How  Europe  Is  Draining  Us 
During  this  fiscal  year  North 
America  will  have  supplied  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  in  nutritive  values 
of  the  foodstuffs  imported  by  the 
Allies.  Before  the  war  we  contribu- 
ted probably  less  than  10  per  cent. 

No  one  knows  how  long  the  war 
will  last.  If  we  are  to  win  wc  will  with 
four  collateral  weapons — men,  muni- 
tions, ships  and  food.  It  may  require 
years  to  win  it  and  we  intend  to  fight 
it  out  on  this  line — not  if  it  takes  all 
summer,  but  if  it  takes  all  of  your 
lifetime  and  mine. 

There  falls  upon  us  an  increasing 
duty  in  the  provision  of  food.  To 
provide  supplies  we  must  build  up  re- 
serves. The  first  reserve  in  meat  and 
dairy  products  is  the  maintenance  of 
our  herd.  The  second  is  to  build  up 
stocks  in  our  warehouses  in  seasons 
of  surplus  production.  If  we  can 
maintain  our  herds  and  our  produc- 
tion, we  can,  in  any  emergency  re- 
duce the  consumption  of  our  own 
people  without  damaging  our  health 
by  margins  of  such  an  amount  as  will 
provide  for  the  Allies. 

We  are  today  in  the  season  of  the 
largest  dairy  production  and  we  have 
a  minor  surplus.  I  do  not  look  upon 
this  with  alarm  but  with  satisfaction. 
One  result  is  the  increase  of  our  but- 
ter and  condensed  milk  in  storage.  I 
wish  it  were  larger.  It  is  a  factor  of 
safety  in  the  war  situation  that  can- 
not be  over-estimated.  We  must  not 
take  risks  in  war. 

Exactly  Where  We  Stand 
We  ..-ntered  upon  the  harvest  of 
1917  with  a  less  supply  of  ail  kinds  of 
feeding  stuffs  than  at   any  similar 
period  in  fifteen  years. 

The  dairyman  was  caught  between 
two  forces — a  low  price  in  milk,  held 
down  by  inherent  opposition  of  the 
consumers,  and  high  price  in  feeding 
stuffs  and  labor. 

We  had  all  hoped  that  the  unusu- 
ally large  promise  of  feeding  stuffs 
last  harvest  would  result  in  decreased 
prices  in  feeds  and  that  the  dairy- 
men's position  could  have  been  saved 
without  material  increase  in  the  price 
of  milk  to  the  consumer.  We  wor- 
ried along  until  November,  when 
there  developed  so  great  a  car  short- 
age by  the  war  demands  upon  the 
railways  that  it  became  evident  that 
the  crop  would  not  move  with  suf- 


ficient rapidity  to  remedy  feed  pric 
before  spring.  To  make  matte 
worse  we  came  into  art  unparalleled 
period  of  storm  weather.  By  the 
middle  of  February  the  railways  had 
moved  150,000.000  bushels  of  corn  less 
than  normal  and  correspondingly  less 
quantities  of  all  other  feeding  stuffs. 
There  were  immense  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  our  feeding  stuffs  producers, 
but  it  could  not,  through  railway 
strangulation,  reach  t  he  consumer. 
We  had  therefore  to  suffer  from  con- 
tinuously ascending  prices  until  the 
railways  were  able  to  offer  a  freer 
movement.  , 

Only  Solution  of  Problem 

One  difficulty  to  both  our  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  is  that  our 
marketing  system  in  dairy  products  i> 
inherently  a  wasteful  and  expensive 
system.  Our  consumers  need  relief 
from  the  present  high  price  levels  of 
milk.  This  relief  may  partly  come 
through  chea|.er  feeds  but  it  appears 
to  me  must  be  to  a  larger  degree  in 
reduced  cost  of  distribution.  It  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
health  of  the  children  of  our  poor. 

In  maintaining  our  dairy  herds  tliat 
they  may  be  ready  for  any  demand, 
dairymen  face  one  paramount  diffi- 
culty— that  is  labor.  .More  men  will 
be  drafted  to  war,  more  will  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  them  munitions. 

There  is  only  one  ultimate  solution 
in  this  industry.  That  is,  by  the  in- 
creased efforts  of  our  men  and  the 
additional  efforts  of  our  women.  It 
devolves  upon  us  to  maintain  our 
present  great  potential  strength  in 
herds,  for  they  cannot  be  re-estab- 
lished for  many  years  if  once  lost. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  dairyman  to 
stand  by  with  that  courage  that 
comes  from  the  knowledge  that  he  is 
a  part  of  the  world's  reserve  army 
that  may,  at  ^ny  moment,  be  caMed 
into  battle  for  our  existence  and  tht 
existence  of  the  next  generation. 


Sire  Is  Important  Factor 

THE  economical  production  of 
milk  is  possible  only  when  the 
cow  is  an  efficient  one  for  the 
purpose  and  when  the  person  in 
charge  knows  how  to  manage  the  ma- 
chine. A  cow  is  born  with  a  certain 
natural  ability  to  produce  milk  if 
given  proper  conditions.  The  extent 
of  this  ability^  is  mostly  a  matter  of, 
heredity  or  breeding. 

The  high  producing  dairy  cow  is  not 
the  result  of  any  special  manner  of 
raising  the  heifer  calf.  The  most 
skilled  feeder  cannot  put  this  quality 
into  a  cow  born  without  it.  All  the 
good  feeder  can  do  is  to  make  full 
use  of  the  ability  to  produce  milk 
which  the  cow  has  inherited. 

The  extent  to  which  this  milk- 
producing  ability  is  inherited  varies 
greatly  as  is  well  known.  Even  in 
the  well  bred  dairy  herds  not  all  the 
heifers  raised  prove  good  enough  to 
retain  in  the  herd.  Constant  cuUinK 
of  the  inferior  cows  has  been  f'  lunl 
one  of  the  most  important  meaMirf< 
in  maintaining  a  profitable  herd. 

The  ability  to  produce  milk  m 
herited  through  both  dam  and  sirr, 
but  since  the  sire  is  responsible  for 
half  the  inheritance  of  each   y.  unt; 
animal,  he  is  clearly  the  irn. 
tant  factor  in  improving  th< 
cording  to  C.  H.  Eckles  ot  ilu   i  ■ 
versity  of  Missouri  College  of  .-^^n 
culture.     If  the  cows  in  a  heni  .irc 
capable  of  producing  only  2" 
of  fat  a  year  and  the  sire 
resents  a  breed  or  f  Mn!\  •' 
which  average 
year,  it  would  api'i 
the  heifers  would  aver 
tween,  an  increase  of  7- 
a  year. 
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Cutter^s 

Refined^, 

Germ-Free 

M-Hog  Cholera 
Sfiiiiin 

Produced  in  the  Most 


Up-to-date  and  Best 


Equipped  Anti-Hog 


Cholera  Serum  Plant 


in  the  World, 


Does  »jr*T  frith  the  riaka  that 

necessarily  attend  the  use  of  a 
serum  that  Is  not  germ-free. 

It  la  20%  more  efBcIent,  measure 
for  measure,  than  the  old  type, 
"bloody"  serum.  Is  much  more 
quickly  absorbed,  does  not  dis- 
color the  flesh  at  point  of  In- 
jection, and  carries  no  liability 
of  producing  abscesses. 

80  e.c.  of  Cutter's  Refined  Germ 
Free  Serum  la  Juat  aa  efllclent 
■a  100  CO.  of  the  best  old  type 
"bloody"  serum. 

Bat  we  make  the  old  type  aeram, 

and  do  the  job  so  well  that 
though  we  have  aold  aeveral 
mtllton  e.c  since  we  started 
production  In  1917,  there  has 
been  not  even  one  complnint  of 
failure  to  protect,  or  of  bad  ef- 
fects following  Its  use. 

Soi  whether  yoa  nae  the  old  or 
the  new  kind.  Insist  on  "Cut- 
ter's," for  In  either  case  you 
will  be  getting  the  best  that 
can  possibly  be  produced. 

Remember,  a  aernm  may  be 
••cinrlflcd,"  or  "clcnr,"  and  atlll 
not  be  Berm  free.  Such  a 
serum  la  almost  as  dangerous 
as  a  "bloody"  serum.  Cutter'a 
Refined  Serum  la  not  only 
clear  but  It  la  Germ  Free. 

Write  for  our  two  new  booklets, 

'•Hog  Cholera  Prevention."  and 
"'Special  and  Detailed  Informa- 
tion Concerning  Hog  Cholera 
Immunization."  Prom  the  lat- 
ter yoo  will  learn  what  con- 
stitutes good  work  and  why  a 
competent  veterlnarlaa  Bbould 
bo  employed.  

Prieea. 

Cutter's  Refined,  Germ-Free,  An- 
tl-HoK  Cholera  Serum  Is  2  H 

cents  per  c.c. 
Cutter'a  Reirnlar,  or  "old  typo" 

Serum,  Is  1V6  cents  per  c.c. 
Cutter'a  Hoff  Cholera  TIma,  for 

use  with  either  typo  of  serum, 

is  supplied  at  1%  cents  per  c.c. 

It  la  dependable. 

We  prepay  ahlpplng  eharces. 

Let  your  Teterlnarlan  order  for 

?'0U  and  encouruKe  him  to  be 
Iberal  In  eadmaiinc  the 
amount  of  aemra  to  nxei  safety 
lies  In  giving  more  than  may 
be  needed  rather  than  trying 
to  figure  too  flne. 
Should  be  be  prejudiced  In  favor 
ot  some  other  serum,  there  is 
a  reason  that  concerns  him  but 
not  you,  except  insofar  as  It 
■hould  make  you  more  insist- 
ent that  Cutter's  Serum  be 
used.  In  such  case  do  your 
owa  orderInK  direct  from  na. 
Tou  will  get  "Cutter's" 
promptly,  prepaid. 

TIm  Caltcr  LdMratory,  Btrkclty,  Calif. 

(U.  ■.  LICIHtlo) 

"The  L,abontofy  That  Know*  How" 


Cents  an  Acre  Cash 

•a  ichocrl  lands  for  sale  by  the  State  at 
|t  an  acre,  6c  an  acre  cash,  and  no  more  for 
yaara,  but  S  per  cent  Interest:  send  6c 
Itase  for  further  information. 
fESTOII  PUB.  CO.,  Dipt.  I,  8as  Antoalo,  Tsxai. 

W        V  V     Salmon  in  brine, 
I  W  LJ      100    lbs.,  $11.00. 
I  ^/l  ■    I      Shipping  weight, 
17f  pounds, 
nekad  salmon,  20  lbs.,  $3.25.  Dried 
"•h.  10  lbs,  $1.76.    T.  A.  Beard, 
WInslew  Place,  Seattle.  Wash. 


Milking  Machines  Save  Labor 

THE  shortage  in  labor  is  causing 
more  interest  than  ever  in  the 
milking  machine.  Milking  ma- 
chines have  been  on  the  market  more 
than  25  years  but  most  of  them  have 
not  been  successful.  As  a  result  of 
years  of  experimenting,  machines  are 
now  on  the  market  that  are  past  the 
experimental  stage.  Milking  machines 
are  giving  the  best  satisfaction  in 
hands  of  many  users  while  others 
soon  discard  them.  The  successful 
use  by  many  shows  that  the  machine' 
is  all  right  when  properly  used.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  milking 
machine  saves  a  great  deal  of  labor, 
making  it  possible  for  one  man  to 
milk  25  to  30  cows  in  an  hour,  al- 
though extra  time  is  required  for 
cleaning  the  machine.  The  machine 
does  not  injure  the  cow  in  any  way 
and  animals  prefer  machine  to  hand 
milking.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  cows  milked  with  a  machine  hold 
up  in  milk  toward  the  end  of  the  milk- 
ing period  quite  as  well  as  when  hand 
milked,  so  that  the  yield  for  the  year 
may  be  a  little  less.  Apparently  the 
machine  will  do  better  work  than  poor 
hand  milkers,  but  it  is  not  quite  equal 
to  skilled  hand  milkers. 

When  the  machine  is  properly 
handled  the  quality  of  the  milk  with 
reference  to  its  sanitary  condition  is 
better  than  when  it  ,is  hand  milked 
but  too  often  the  machine  is  not  prop- 
erly cleaned,  and  then  the  milk  is 
not  in  as  good  condition  as  that  drawn 
by  hand. 

C.  H.  Eckles  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  sug- 
gests that  a  farmer  who  expects  to 
purchase  a  machine  will  do  well,  first 
of  all,  to  visit  some  one  using  a  ma- 
chine of  the  kind  he  is  considering, 
and  see  it  in  operation  so  that  he  may 
decide  for  himself  whether  he  wants 
it.  In  buying  a  milking  machine  use 
the  same  common  sense  that  would 
guide  the  buyer  of  any  machinery.  It 
is  safer  to  get  a  make  that  has  been 
in  use  for  some  time,  preferably  three 
years  at  least,  in  order  tjiat  the  de- 
fects may  have  been  corrected. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  milking 
machine  is  practical  for  fewer  than  30 
cows.  The  cost  for  an  outfit  for  this 
many  cows  will  vary  from  $150  to 
about  $450,  but  if  it  does  its  work 
successfully  it  is  well  worth  the  price 
paid  by  the  dairyman. 


Value  of  Hog  Wallows 

SOME  farmers  favor  hog  wallows; 
others  are  strongly  opposed  to 
them.  Filthy  hog  wallows  are 
always  a  constant  source  of  disease. 
Hogs  wallowing  in  or  drinking  con- 
taminated water  are  likely  to  contract 
disease.  However,  there  are  many 
advantages;,  to  be  derived  from  vval- 
lows.  A  cool  bath  is  very  soothing 
to  a  hog.  in  hot  weather.  It  cleans 
the  scurf  from  the  skin  and  protects 
the  hog  from  flies.  Crude  petroleum, 
sufficient  to  form  a  thin  layer  on  top 
of  the  water,  may  be  poured  in  the 
wallow  about  every  ten  days.  One 
man  in  this  State  has  a  concrete  hog 
wallow  built  so  that  he  can  drive  his 
whole  herd  through  it  every  two 
weeks.  He  has  kept  disease  down  in 
his  herd  and  he  carries  upward  of  1000 
head.  The  concrete  hog  wallow 
should  be  located  in  a  shady  place 
and  made  so  as  to  contain  from  8  to 
10  inches  of  water.  A  2-inch  drain 
pipe  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  wallow  to  permit  its  being 
cleaned  ouf.  And  do  not  forget  to 
clean  it  out  occasionally. 

In  many  cases  a  farmer  is  not  finan- 
cially able  to  build  a  hog  wallow  or 
a  dipping  vat.  In  Arizona,  provide 
plenty  of  shade.  Also  apply  the  dip 
with  a  spray  pump  or  sprinkling  can 
or  else  rub  on  every  part  of  the  body 
by  means  of  a  brush.  Do  not  appW 
the  dip  stronger  than  directed. — VV.  E. 
Schneider,  Swine  Extension,  Tucson, 
Arizona. 


^fuller  tb^ 
^  Heed  a  , 


Your  need  of  a 

0i  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

is  greater  right  now 
than  ever  before 

These  are  the  days  of  the  full  milk  paiL 

But  if  you  cure  tiyinff  to  get  along  without  any  cream 
separator,  or  with  an  inferior  or  half-worn-out  machine, 
the  more  milk  you  get  the  more  cream  you  lose. 

And  no  farmer  can  afford  to  lose  even  a  little  cream 
when  butter-fat  is  selling  at  from  40  to  50  cents  a  pound. 

With  butter-fat  at  present  prices,  and  our  country 
begging  us  to  stop  waste,  "cream  slacker"  methods  of 
skimming  milk  must  go. 

Get  a  De  Laval  right  away  and  put  all  the  cream 
in  the  cream  can. 

There  is  no  other  cream  sepaurator  that  can  compare 
with  the  De  Laval  in  clean  skimming,  capacity,  ease  of 
operation,  freedom  from  repairs  and  durability. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  beein  savins  cream  for  you  risht 
•way.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bousbt  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  acent,  or, 
if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PAOnC  COAST. 
Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos,  Acme 
Ensilage  Cutters  and  Blowers,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  Well  Pumps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.  Catalogs  of  any 
of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request. 

61   BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
50.000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


P'S^  W      NEW  c^-i'?. 

NEW  ■        and  ^^^^  i<-ittiDo 

Threads  and  o-j  ^^^^  and 

OoapUnn  ■  ■  Valvea  ,       M  ^ 

ifot  Asphaltimi  nana  Oaaranteed  ^^^^^^ 

Dipped 


Screw 
Casings 

and 
Valvea 
Oaaranteed 
For  Pressure 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO, 


TESTED  and  OCARANTEED. 

Main  and  Howard  St*.,  San  Franoiaeo. 


RHEUMATISM 


Use  ANTI-URIC,  the  famous  ROOT  and  BERRY  remedy  for  the  cure  of 

RHEUMATISM,  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  the  purifying  of  the  blood;  will 
assist  the  kidneys;  has  cured  thousands.  Contains  no  opiates  or  chemicals, 
and  the  mcst  delicate  stomach  can  take  It.  An  outfit  (two  weeks'  treatment) 
contains  an  8-ounce  bottle  of  liquid,  a  box  of  tablets  for  internal  use  and  a 
1-ounce  bottle  of  oil  especially  prepared  for  MASSAGING  the  parts  affected. 
Results  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Price,  $1.50  per  outnt.  If  not  at 
your  local  drug-gist  -we  will  send  prepaid  by  Parcel  Post,  C.  O.  D.  Write  today. 

ANTI-URIC  CO.,  32  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Increasing  the  Value  of  the  Farm 

by  Bringing  it  Miles  Nearer  the  Market 


The  value  of  a  farm  depends  largely 
upon  its  distance  from  a  good  market 

Today  distance  is  measured  in  min- 
utes, not  in  miles. 

The  Patriot  Farm  Truck  (Lincoln 
Model,  IJ.-^  tons  capacity)  readily 
transports  much  more  in  weight  with 


several  times  the  speed  of  a  horse- 
drawn  wagon.  It  lays  down  at 
market  15,000  to  20,000  pounds  in 
practically  the  same  time  that  a 
team  will  deliver  5,000  pounds,  lit- 
erally bringing  the  farm  to  about 
one-fourth  its  actual  distance  from 
market 


PATRIOTfarhTRUCR 

Built  for  Country  Roads— Built  for  Country  Loads 

The  Patriot  is  the  first  motor  truck  built  for  farm  work,  and  is  equipped  with 
apractical  farm  body,similar  to  what  you  have  eil  ways  used  on  your  farm  wagon. 

It  saves  horses  and  high-priced  feed.   It  brings  better  markets  nearer,  for  with  a  Patriot 
you  can  readily  drive  loads  to  a  market  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  distant. 
Business  fanners  can  easily  see  how  such  perfect  transportation  greatly  increases  the  value 
of  their  farms,  to  say  nothing  of  the  convenience  in  being  master  of  roads  and  weather. 
Every  farmer  with  160  acres  or  more  should  find  out  what  a  Patriot  Fann  Track  will 
save.  Write  for  information. 

HEBB  MOTORS  COMPANY 

Manufacturera  of  Patriot  Farm  Track* 
1371  P  Street  Lincoln.  Nebraska 

The  Powerful  Patriot 
Hand  Hoist 


Uaceh  Model  lU  T< 
Waihiagton  Model 
IVl  Ton 


by  which  the  body> 
when  loaded,  may 
easily  and  quickly  be 
elevated  to 
dump  its 
load. 


—WE  TRAIN  MEN  FOR  TRACTOR  ENGINEERS— 

Because  of  the  great  demand  for  trained  and  efficient  Tractor  Engineers,  the  C.  L. 
Best  Gas  Traction  Agency  I3  operating  a  flret-class  Tractor  Engineering  Schooi  at  their 
headquarters.  Men  without  trades!  We  can  prepare  and  assist  you  to  earn  from  $100 
to  $175  a  month  and  board.  Our  course  Includes  Tracklayers,  Caterpillars,  all  makes  of 
wheel  tractors  and  stationary  engines.  Expert  Instructors  in  charge.  Let  the  men,  who 
are  representing  the  manufacturers,  prepare  you  for  Tractor  Engineers.    Day  and  Night 

'^'tractor  engineering  school,  registered. 


T-«(*ateil — C\  I..  Best  (law  TrHction  Agency. 
25fi  South  I.o^  AngeleH  street,  I.oh  Angeleti.  California. 


Vn  l\Ur  MkW^^^^^^      ^0  ^  AKE  YOURSELF  U  HUI 

1  Ullnil  ri An  build  your  future  success  nU n 


Thi  demud  of  THIS  AGE  li  meehulnl  •kill.  PERFECT  YOURSELF  NOW  tar 
thit  BIG  PAY  which  demand  raikM  iioilbls  Lean  TnctlonMring,  AutomaUllnt.  R*- 
pairing.  Ignition.  S«lf-Starlera  Acetylene  Welding.  Vulcanizing,  Machlniit  Trade  Is 
Weitern  Amerlca'i  Oldeit.  Largest  and  Moit  Reliable  Mechanical  Trade  School.  Eltab- 
liihed  1905.  Over  5,000  graduatea.  Write  today  for  BIG  64-PAGE  CATALOG,  which  may 
fflMD  much  to  you.    NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SC|IOOL.  Flguaroa  at  8th,  Loa  Angela*. 


A  dab  of  Mica  Axle 
Grease  spreads  evenly 
and  forms  a  cool, slippery 
coating  on  the  spindle — 
no  hot  boxes — no  lost 
time — even  with  big 
loads.  The  powdered 
mica,  a  natural  lubricant, 
makes  the  grease  last 
twice  as  long.  Get  a  can 
from  your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

{California) 


MICA 

AX1£  GREASE 


IICA 
GREASE 

■lO  OIL  COHPiU«V 


Tractor  Problems  II 


/•  your  tractor  giving  you  any  troublef  If  so,  write  to  Tractor  SMor 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Lot  Angelet,  and  a  reply  tpill  be  maOei 
to  you  from  our  expert.  If  you  have  no  objection  both  gucMtion*  and  antwen 
Will  be  printed  in  thit  department.— ^he  Editor.  • 


Kerosene  Tractor 

WHAT  do  you  think  of  kero- 
sene tractors?  I  have  heard 
them  knocked  pretty  hard, 
but  then  every  kind  of  machine  gets 
a  whack  from  the  other  fellow — I 
mean  the  rival  company — and  it's 
passed  around.  What  1  want  to  know 
is,  do  you  consider  kerosene  tractors 
a  good  thing.'— T.  J.  O'B..  Fresno, 
Cal. 

They're  all  right,  T.  J.  As  you  inti- 
mate, the  best  machines,  like  the  best 
people,  get  a  bad  knock  from  son\e- 
body  once  in  a  while.  It  has  been 
said  that  kerosene  tractors  are  slow 
starters  and  awful  carbon-producers. 
But  the  operating  expenses  of  a  kero- 
sene tractor  are  much  less  than  those 
of  a  gasoline  tractor  and  that  will  pay 
for  a  lot  of  valve  grinding.  .A.s  for 
starting,  a  good  kerosene  machine  has 
contrivances  which  obviate  most  of 
the  difficulty.  You  will  probably  hear 
that  a  kerosene  engine  heats  up  too 
much,  but  a  good  one  is  always  built 
to  withstand  overheating,  and  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  most  of  the 
damage  done  in  that  way  may  be 
traced  directly  to  the  ignorance  or 
carelessness  of  the  operator.  Run 
your  engine  as  the  instruction  book 
tells  you  to  run  it  and  you'll  have  no 
trouble. 


As  to  Steering  Gear 

IN  selecting  a  tractor,  is  the  auto- 
matic steering  gear  as  good  as  any 
other  kind? — O.   M.,  Wenatchee, 
Wash. 

Depends  upon  the  machine.  For  a 
light  tractO(  the  automobile  type  is  all 
right,  but  in  any  case  the  kind  you 
want  is  the  one  that  the  makers 
recommend.  They  know  what  they 
are  talking  about,  because  they  have 
tried  out  all  the  steering  gear  systems 
before  they  put  their  machines  on  the 
market.  Don't  worry  about  the  steer- 
ing gear.  Select  the  machine  with  one 
end  in  view  and  that  is  adaptability  to 
your  needs. 


About  Cheap  Oil 

HAVE  been  much  interested  in 
your  answers  to  correspondents 
about  tractor  oil.  Am  in  a 
position  to  state  that  I  have  used 
some  of  the  cheapest  oils  on  tfie  mar- 
ket and  see  no  difference  whatever 
between  the  results  and  ^those  that 
come  from  using  expensive  oils.  In 
these  war  times  it  pays  to  conserve 
oil.— H.  W.,  Chico,  Cal. 

Yes,  but  please  don't  run  away  with 
the  idea,  as  some  of  our  other  corre- 
spondents have  done,  that  cheap  otl  is 
always  as  good  as  the  more  costly 
lubricant.  Any  old  oil  don't  do.  You 
must  have  one  that  makes  a  proper 
film,  that  flows  freely  and  that  really 
lubricates.  Sometimes  we  are  sorry 
we  started  this  old  oil  controversy. 
People  get  wrong  ideas.  We  are  not 
radical  in  advising  cheap  oils.  We 
don't  advise  them.  Buy  a  good  oil — 
the  kind  that  suits  your  machine.  If 
it  happens  to  cost  a  little  less  than 
what  you  have  been  paying,  that's  all 
to  the  good.  But  price  is  not  the 
first  consideration. 


How  Long  Will  They  Last? 

YOUR  talk  about  the  life  of  a 
trwtor  has  been  very  interesting 
to  me.  But  do  you  actually 
think  that  the  average  machine  will 
last  more  than  five  years?  I've  got  a 
hunch  that  mine  won't.  It  has  been 
in  pretty  thorough  service  for  two  and 


a  half  years  and  the  pistons  and  othi 
parts  are  pretty  badly  worn. — J.  P, 
Orland;  Cal. 

Did  you  read  the  experience  of  tte 
Neenach  rancher,  published  in  tli 
June  number — the  man  who  had  a  nu^ 
chine  that  had  been  runing  since  earW 
in  1913  and  had  plowed  over  400b 
acres?  That  machine  is  running  to- 
day and  is  in  good  condition.  It  ougkt. 
to  plow  thousands  of  more  acres  be-' 
fore  it  goes  to  the  junk  pile.  You  say- 
your  pistons  are  worn.  You  probab^ 
mean  your  piston  rings.  The  wear- 
ing of  these  rings  reduces  the  amouit 
of  compression  in  your  cylinders.  If 
they  are  worn  badly  you  should  buy 
new  ones  and  see  to  it  that  they  have 
tight  lap  joints  so  that  the  full  force 
of  every  explosion  is  utilized.  Tlw. 
kind  of  engine  that  has  long  pistoW. 
and  that  has  four  rings  instead  (v 
three  is  recommended  by  some 
perts.  But  it  is  all  very  much  a  mat- 
ter of  how  you  handle  your  machiM 
whether  any  part  of  it  wears  o 
quickly.  To  be  sure,  there  may 
weak  points — bearings  that  sc 
easily  and  are  rapidly  put  out  of  buafr 
ness.  But  the  way  the  average  trac- 
tor is  built  nowadays  calls  for  pret" 
good  workmanship  and  pretty  gc 
material. 

Nobody  really  knows  how  long  i 
tractor  of  any  given  make  will  last. 
You  might  wear  it  out  in  six  monthe 
or  in  six  or  ten  years.  The  amount 
of  work  it  does  and,  more  than  any- 
thing, the  amount  of  bad  usage  it  ge 
will  tell  the  story. 


M 


Machine  Hard  to  Handle 

Y  machine  is  hard  to  handle, 
works  all  right  in  other  way" 
but  it  nearlv  exhausts  me  to 
run  it  six  or  eight  hours.  My  fieltb' 
are  not  very  big  and  in  the  orchard^ 
etc.,  I  have  to  do  a  Kood  deal  of  turn- 
ing. Sometimes  I  think  I'll  have  to 
go  back  to  horses  for  a  change  and,* 
rest.— D.  B.  McK.,  Medford,  Ore. 

Don't  do  it.  Horses  are  mu" 
harder  to  handle  than  the  averaga 
tractor,  particularly  after  a  little  ex- 
perience. You  probably  are  new  to 
the  game.  Stick  to  it.  Perhaps  yoar 
steering  gear  needs  overhauling.  I 
you  have  the  automobile  tvoe  of  steer- 
ing gear  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
worm  has  become  so  badlv  worn  that 
it  will  not  properly  eneaee  the  cogS. 
Disconnect  it  and  turn  it  over  a  quy- 
ter  turn.  That  will  give  a  new  bear- 
ing surface  to  the  worm  and  will 
work  more  easily.  It  may  be  that 
you  have  too  little  back  lash  in  your 
steering  gear  or  too  much  end  play. 
Have  these  corrected.  You  should 
not  be  exhausted  after  six  hours  in  a 
tractor  seat.  Nervousness  tnay  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  "Take  it 
easy.  Make  the  turns  slowly.  Put  a 
light  cushion  in  your  seat  if  it  is  VM-M 
comfortable.  Above  all  things,  get  j 
the  right  mental  attitude  toward  yonr 
machine.  Exhaustion  comes  from 
fretting  and  fussing.  It's  like  auto- 
mobile  running.  The  man  who  H 
worried  nearly  to  death  by  every  > 
little  squeak  and  who  is  stopping  ana« 
lifting  his  hood  every  few  miles  to  see  J 
if  there's  anything  wrong  will  never 
enjoy  driving.  After  your  hostler 
work  has  been  done  property  and  the 
machine  starts  off  all  rfght  doo  t 
worry  about  a  strange  noise  or  a 
or  two.  Forget  it.  The  older 
machine  becomes  the  more  no' 
will  develop,  but  as  for  service  it 
get  there  just  the  same.  And  it's 
get-there  that  counts  after  all. 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 
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Buy  Farm  Loan  Bonds 

THE  extent  to  -which  farmers 
have  begun  to  buy  Government 
bonds  has  astonished  many 
people.  They  will  buy  more  bonds  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past,  it  may 
safely  be  predicted. 

Federal  farm  loan  bonds  may  be 
bought  at  almost  any  time  at  any  of 
the  twelve  Federal  land  banks,  or  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau  at 
Washington.  They  bear  S  per  cent 
interest.  The  interest  is  paid  semi- 
annually. People  who  have  only  small 
sums  to  invest  may  buy  "baby"'  farm 
loan  bonds  in  denominations  of  $25, 
|50  or  $100.  For  those  with  larger 
sums  to  invest,  bonds  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  $500  and  $1000  denomi- 
nations. 

Buy  Federal  farm  loan  bonds  and 
forget  about  the  taxes  on  them. 
Neither  the  township,  town,  village, 
city,  school  district,  county,  State  or 
United  States  Government  can  tax 
them. 

The  Retired  farmer  had  far  better, 
in  most  cases,  sell  his  farm  to  a  good 
tenant  and  invest  the  proceeds  in 
Federal  farm  loan  bonds.  He  is  lucky 
Indeed  if  he  can  make  his  farm  earn 
him  5  per  cent  on  its  value  by  renting 
it;  and  he  cap  scarcely  ever  do  any- 
where near  that  well  over  and  above 
Cixes,  repairs,  upkeep  and  insurance. 
He  can  get  5  per  cent  net  by  buying 
Federal  farm  loan  bonds. 

Suppose  the  farm  is  worth  $20,000, 
and  some  good  tenant  farmer,  who 
would  build  the  farm  up  if  he  owned 
it,  although  in  renting  it  it  runs  down, 
has  saved  $5000  and  wants  to  buy  the 
place.  The  owner  may  not  see  where 
he  could  invest  the  money  so  as  to  be 
■afe,  and  therefore  refuses  the  offer. 
But  he  might  accept  if  he  thought  of 
the  possibilities  optn  to  him. 

''  Safe  Financial  Plan 

He  could  accept  the  $5000  from  the- 
tenant  and  deed  him  the  farm.  There 
would  be  still  $15,000  coming  to  him. 
He  could  allow  the  tenant  to  give  a 
first  mortgage  for  $10,000  for  a  Fed- 
eral farm  loan,  thus  paying  him  $15.- 
100  in  cash.  The  balance,  $5000,  could 
be  secured  by  a  second  mortgage.  He 
could  accept  this  second  mortgage 
fcly,  because  it  would  be  second, 
t  to  a  mortgage  which  would  be 
ely'to  be  foreclosed,  but  to  a  long- 
ime  amortized  mortgage,  which  he 
uld  assume  and  cany  on  himself  if 
e  purchaser  failed,  but  which  would 
so  easy  to  carry  that  there  would 
little  likelihood  of  his  failing.  Any- 
the  first  mortgage  would  be 
en  for  money,  all  of  which,  with 
in  cash  of  the  purchaser's 
ney,  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
'red  or  retiring  farmer.  He  would 
stffe  because  he  would  be  getting 
the  cash  involved. 
He  could  then  invest  the  $15,000  in 
Federal  farm  loan  bonds. 

These  bonds  are  exempt  from  tax- 
ation, and  on  them  he'  would  be  paid 
interest  to  the  amount  of  $375  semi- 
annually, or  $750  a  year.  He  would 
also  receive,  say,  6  per  cent  on  the 
$5000  of  second  mortgage,  or  $300  a 
but  on  this  he  would  in  most 
tea  be  taxed.  His  income,  how- 
r,  would  be  more  than  $1000  a  year, 
no  worry,  responsibility — and 
farm  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
Idng  owner  instead  of  a  tenant. 


Use  Fresh  Manure 

MY  attention  was  directed  the 
other  day  to  the  case  of  a 
rancher  near  Lankershim  —  a 
man  who  realized  the  value  of  stable 
manure  as  a  soil  builder,  but  knew 
nothing  about  the  chemistry  of  barn- 
yard fertilizer. 

He  had  bought  up  sixty  loads  of 
manure  from  a  dairy  and  had  it 
dumped  in  one  great  heap  at  the  rear 
of  his  two-acre  ranch.  I  asked  him 
what  he  was  leaving  it  there  for.  He 
replied  that  he  had  plowed  his  ground 
before  buying  the  manure,  so  he  was 
going  to  leave  it  in  the  pile  at  the 
rear  of  his  premises  until  fall  and  then 
distribute  it  evenly  over  the  ground. 
He  fairly  gloated  over  having  been 
able  to  secure  such  a  generous  supply 
of  good  fertilizer  for  a  low  figure.. 

There  is  a  man  who  does  not  real- 
ize the  necessity  of  working  stable 
manure  into  the  soil  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  The  man  who  leaves 
manure  in  a  heap  upon  his  land  is  as 
shortsighted  as  the  fellow  who  allows 
it  to  accumulate  at  the  manure-holes 
under  the  eaves  of  his  barn. 

Don't  Let  It  Rot  in  Piles 

Whenever  manure  is  left  out  in  the 
open,  in  heaps,  it  immediately  begins 
to  deteriorate  and  lose  a  great  deal 
of  its  valuable  properties.  Manure 
left  in  piles  anywhere  quickly  begins 
fermenting. 

Rapid  oxidation  of  organic  matter 
in  the  manure  is  produced  by  the 
process  of  fermentation.  The  matter 
soon  liberates  its  valuable  nitrogen 
into  the  air  in  the  form  of  volatile 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  This  accounts 
for  the  pungent  smell  which  aris-s 
from  old  manure  piles.  In  the  process 
of  fermentation  manure  loses  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  the  soluble  plant 
foods,  which  would  be  of  great  value 
if  worked  into  the  soil. 

One  of  the  wisest  things  a  rancher 
can  do  these  days  is  to  convey  ma- 
nure from  the  barnyard  to  the  field 
and  work  it  into  the  soil  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  Where  crops  are 
rotated  there  is  always  some  piece  of 
ground  upon  which  the  manure  can 
be  spread  and  although  most  of  the 
barnyard  fertilizing  is  done  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  when  plowing  is  in  order, 
it  is  good  business.to  turn  manure  un- 
der before  it  has  laid  on  the  ground 
long. 

The  sun  robs  it  of  a  great  deal  of 
plant  food,  the  air  takes  up  vast  quan- 
tities of  its  chemical  properties,  and 
every  rain  that  falls  causes  much  of 
the  desirable  substance  to  leach  away, 
thus  overfertilizing  the  field  in  spots 
and  leaving  other  sections  without 
^necessary  nourishment.  It  isn't  a 
question  of  how  much  bulk  one  works 
into  the  soil,  but  it  is  a  question  of 
what  that  bulk  contains. 

Reloadine:  a  Bad  Practice 

Many  ranchers  mismanage  in  the 
handling  of  manure.  It  is  quite  often 
possible  to  have  an  old  wagon  handy 
and  load  the  manure  direct  from  the 
stables  to  the  wagon  instead  of  throw- 
ing the  manure  out  upon  the  ground 
and  then  reloading  ft  upon  a  wagon 
after  it  has  laid  steaming  in  the  sun 
for  several  days. 

Where  the  manure  is  on  a  wagon 
it  is  more  apt  to  be  hauled  out  and 
scattered  than  would  be  the  case  if  it 
were  lying  in  a  heap  outside  the 
stable. 

The  rancher  is  most  fortunate 
whose  stable  floors  and  barnyards  are 
solid  earth,  or  of  such  formation  that 
suitable  drainage  is  provided.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  all  the  manure 
to  be  saved  and  for  the  liquids — con- 
sisting of  valuable  plant  foods  and 
urine — to  be_  caught  and  conveyed  to 
the  fields. 

In  dollars  and  cents  the  liquids  res- 
cued from  the  barnyard  are  worth 
three  to  four  times  as  much  as  ordi- 
nary barnyard  manure  is  worth.  Now- 
adays many  of  the  farmers  are  mak- 
ing it  a  point  to  conserve  the  liquids 
from  their  stables  and  utilize  them  in 
growing  better  crops.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  dairymen.— -John  M. 
Sherman,  Pomona,  Cal. 


The  Choice  of 
Those  Who  Ktiow 
Manufacturers  and  leading  mo- 
tor car  distributors  recommend 
ZEROLENE.  The  majority  of 
motorists  use  ZEROLENE. 
ZEROLENE  reduces  wear  and 
gives  more  power  because  it 
keeps  its  lubricating  body  at 
cylinder  heat.  Gives  less  car- 
bon because,  being  refined  from 
selected  California  asphalt-base 
crude,  it  burns  clean  and  goes 
out  with  exhaust. 
ZEROLENE  is  the  correct  oil 
for  all  types  of  automobile  en- 
gines. It  is  the  correct  oil  for 
your  automobile.  Get  our  lubri- 
cation chart  showing  the  cor- 
rect consistency  for  your  car. 
At  dealers  everywhere  and 
Standard  Oil  Service  Stations. 
iSTANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Califoroi>) 

ZEROLENE 

TkeStoMdaxd  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


Correct  Lubrication  for  tha 
"V"-Type  Engine 

This,  the  "V"-Type  of  »ato- 
mobile  engine,  like  all  internal 
combustion  engines,  requires 
an  oil  that  holds  its  lubricating 
qualities  at  cylinder  heat,  burns 
clean  in  the  combustion  cham- 
bers and  goes  out  with  exhaust. 
Zerolene  fills  these  require- 
ments perfectly,  because  it  ia 
corroc</y  ra/ined  from  aelected 
California  aaphalt-baaa  crude. 


SPECIAL  SET  OF  WAR  MAPS,  FREE 


Six  Pagat,  28x36  Inches,  Finely  Engraved.  Color  Maps  Covering  Every 
Mile  of  Territory  Involved  In  the  Great  World  War. 

Featuring  the  most  complete  detailed  maps  of  the  battle  areaa,  showing 
opposite  trench  lines,  military  roads,  railroads,  fortresses,  forts,  aero- 
dromes, all  cities  and  villages,  rivers,  hills  and  canals;  a  map  of  the  U.  S. 
showing  cantonments,  camps,  officers'  training  camps  and  naval  training 
stations.  In  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  geographical  detail. 

WONDERFUL  SET  OF  MAPS 

This  wonderful  set  of  maps  is  a  ready  reference  for  every  member  of 
the  family.  No  modern  sc>iooI  Chart  has  tb«  maps  and  valuable  In- 
formation contained  in  these  late  maps. 

The  boy  or  girl  in  school  today  needs  them,  and  the  mother  and  father  who  have 
finished  school  will  refer  to  them  with  keen  Interest.  They  are  valuable  to  every 
member  of  the  family  and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

You,  u  a  Good  American,  Should  Become  Familiar  Witli  Placet  and  Condition!  In  Europe. 

Follow  the  Armies  and  Navies,  be  able  to  read  the  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine reports  of  the  great  war  Intelligently  by  having  one  of  these  big 
charts,  consisting  of  six  pages  of  maps.  In  your  library  or  reading  room. 
Where  are  our  "Sammiea"  fighting?  Do  you  know  where  Uncle  Sam  is 
training  our  "Sammies"  to  fight  across  the  sea?  There  are  four  Naval 
Training  Stations,  32  Cantonments,  12  Aviation  Fields,  13  Officers'  Train- 
ing Camps. 

All  the  above  questions  are  answered  In  our  NEW  6-PAGE  WALL 
CHART.    These  maps  are  beautifully  engraved  In  colors.  They 
are  positively  the  finest  maps  of  the  War  Zone  offered  to  the 
public  and  contain  all  the  Town*.  Roads,  Woods,  Railroads, 
Canals,  Forts,  Fortresses,  Aerodromes,  and  are  very       y'  a.'*as 
complete  In  every  detail.    The  Vv/^^ 

8  Offered  Free  ^^^f*^* 

These  wonderful  maps  are  oftered  free  and  ■^^<^'o»<.«P 
postpaid   with  one   year's   sutwicriptlon   to  .■dyJC>'' 
Orchard  and  Farm  ("the  great  Western 
Farm  Journal")  for  76c,  or  with  three 
years'  subscription  at  |f.26.    As  the 


Maps 


supply  is  limited  you  had  better 
mall  your  order  now. 
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THIS  500-SHOT  KING  AIR 


FREE 


It  m«de  of  heavy  nickeled  steel,  one  pleee  walnut  ttMk   i>iu>  .... 

sight;  length  31  Inches:  all  parts  Interchangeable-  hammerTs? 

action  repeater— 50O-shof  magazine.     FREE  FOR  boy<  -  "  -  * 

Ing  one  cent  of  your  own  money  —  - 

each.  W 
will  send 
black  flags 


Sell  If)  rn>r.i„~".  "  9"  GIRLS— without  coit- 
I/'  !L°«.A':"i""..'''M  Sticker,  at  lOc 


When  you  ha«.  sold  thesi  fast^  elllng  «s  send  m.  .h.  ^""'l'''  *' 
nd  this  powerful  Kin,  Air  RIfl.  a.  de'scr  be'd:  t  wirco.t  »ou  ''n°.%r„r,  ' 
lags  you  cannot  dispose  of.   Write  today.   THE  BOY*S  FR  END    P  0  b'oI 


collected  and 
try.  ai  I  tako 
ox  £61,  San  Bernardino,  Cal 


IT 

^p-CylOil— TheSuper-Lubricant.  Less 
ruel— More  Power— Fewer  Motor  Expenses 

Send  for  FREE  circular  telling  about  this  OIL 

UP-CYL  OIL  COMPANY, 

"  '"   '  ~"    '    *  I-os   .Vneelps,  <  al. 


%  Where  Up-Cyl  Oil  Lubrlcataa.  ■ 
Seals  and  Savw.  ' 


909   South   (irnnil  .\vt 


Live  Stock 


Rheumatism 

A  Home  Cure  Given  by  One  Who  Had  If 


In  tho  spring  of  1893  I  was  attarked  by  Muscu- 
lar and  Inflammatory  Rlifumatiam.  I  suffered 
as  only  those  who  have  It  Know,  for  over  three 
years.  1  tried  remedy  after  remetb'.  and  doctor 
after  doctor,  but  such  relief  as  I  received'  was 
only  t<?mporary.  Finally,  1  found  a  remedy  that 
cured  me  complcteb",  and  il  has  never  retimied. 
I  hare  given  it  to  a  number  who  were  terribly 
afflicted  and  even  bedridden  with  Rheumatism, 
and  It  effected  a  cure  in  every  oase. 

I  want  every  sufferer  from  any  form  of  rheu- 
rn.iTic  trouble  to  try  this  man'elous  healinK  power. 
I  ;  E  ^and'  a  cent ;  simply  mall  your  name  and 
.L^liirf "--s  and  I  will  send  It  free  to  try.  After 
>(iu  havf  used  'It  and  U  has  proven  itflelf  to  be 
that  hjne-kKjkcd-for  means  of  curing  your  Rheu- 
matism, you  may  tiend  the  price  of  It.  one  dollar, 
but,  understand,  I  do  not  wait  your  money  un- 
less you  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  send-  it.  Isn't 
tliat  fair?  Why  suffer  any  longer  when  positive 
rel lef  Is  thus  offered  you  free ?  Don't  delay. 
Write  today. 


Mark  H.  Jackson.  No. 

Syracuse, 


660D.  Gurney  Bldg., 
N.  T. 


>fr.  JacJcson 
true. — Pub, 


la   reepousible.    Above  statement 


BAGS 


Xtii 


For  All  Purposes 


and  .scron.i-hancl.  Everj-  bag  thoroughly 
Inspected  hctore  shipping.  Bags  for  grain  po- 
tatoes. s«cd.s.  rice,  onions,  beana,  etc.  Whether 
hiiying  or  selling,   communicate   with  us. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO. 

SOS-STX   I'olsom   St.,   Hkia  Francisco. 


FARM  MACHINERYaWANTED 

'  SCOTTY  PAYS  CASH  ' 

for  any  kind  of  farm  machinery  you  dcHi't  need 
and  want  to  sell.  No  matter  what  It  i»,  write  ut, 
giving  us  a  good  description  of  what  you  have. 
We  want  hay  balers,  cultivators,  plows,  harrows, 
drills,  harvflsting  machloery,  threshing  machines, 
feed  cutters  and  grinders,  fanning  mills,  wind- 
mills, gasoline  engines,  tractors,  blacksmith  toofi, 
belting.  In  fact,  anything  and  everything  you 
have  to  aell. 

SCOTTY'S  PLACE 

135  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  new  and  used 
farm   machinery  of  any  firm  In  the  State.  Visit 
us  or  write  us   and   save  money. 


Did  You  Ever  [Keep  a  Record  of  Your  Cows? 

If  so,  you  have  no  doubt  felt  the  need  of  a  convenient,  simpi*  and  handy 
record  sheet.  Thousands  of  dairymen  throughout  the  United  States 
are  today  using  record  sheets.  We  have  a  record  sheet  that  will  fill 
your  every  want. 

If  you  have  never  kept  a  record  now  Is  the  time  to  begin.  You  can 
never  be  as  successful  a  dairyman  without  dairy  records  of  your  cows 
as  with  them.  Send  for  enough  to  run  a  year — one  a  month — and  you 
will  never  again  do  without  them. 

Daily  Milk  Record  Sheet  for  Ten  Cows,  Size  10  ins.  by  IT^ins. 

6  Sheets  for  $  .25,  Postpaid  50  Sheets  fSr  $1.25,  Postpaid 
15  Sheets  for  S  .50,  Postpaid  •  100  Sheets  for  $2.00,  Postpaid 
25  Sheets  for  $  .75,  Postpaid 

Iif  you  have  ten  cows  or  less,  you  will  need  one  sheet  a  month;  for  20 
cows,  two  shee.ts  a  month:  for  30  cows,  three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 
Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the  morning  and  evening  milking  for  ten 
cows  for  31  days,  with  a  space  for  the  total  month's  produce  of  each 
cow. 
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Cajves  in  Summer 

THE  calf  .shows  very  quickly  the 
effects  of  poor  care,  and  this 
often  occurs  during  the  sum- 
mer months  because  of  the  pressure 
of  other  work,  although  it  is  really 
much  easier  to  keep  a  calf  thrifty  in 
summer  than  in  winter. 

Calves  grown  on  farms  should  have 
grass  pasture  provided  for  them  and 
should  be  fed  some  grai(i,  preferably 
oats,  during  the  first  five  months  of 
their  life. 

In  taking  them  from  the  cow  and 
raising  them  by  hand  on  skim  milk, 
you  are  preventing  them  obtaining 
butterfat,  which  is  a  natural  part  of 
the  food  of  a  young  animal.  You  must 
replace  this,  insofar  as  it  can  be  re- 
placed, 'by  the  use  of  a  grain  rich  in 
oil,  fed  to  the  young  animal  on  grass, 
the  grass  itself  taking-  the  place  of 
the  butterfat  in  milk  to  a  small  ex- 
tent. 

A  calf  grown  upon  skim  milk,  grass, 
and  a  small  amount  of  oats,  will  be 
a  profitable,  healthy,  strong  i'nA  rapid- 
ly growing  animal,  while  a 'stunted 
calf  will  require  much  more  feed  next 
winter  to  get  him  started  towards 
making  good  gains.— G,  E.  Morton. 


Seashore — 


— Mountains 


VACATION  TIME 

Seaside  Resorts 


IS  here  again  and  many 
of  us  are  planning  to 
spend  a  goodly  portion  of 
that  time  at  one  of  the 
numerous  seaside  resorts 
while  others  will  prefer 
the  mountains — 

In  either  case  the  PA- 
CIFIC ELECTRIC  RAIL- 
WAY offers  unexcelled  serv- 
ice to  seaside  resorts  and  di- 
rect connections  to  many 
mountain  camps. 


VENICE 
(X  EA.N  P.VKK 
.S.ANTA  .MONICA 
JIKK.MOS.A  HKACH 
.M.INIIATTAN  BEACH 
KEUONDO  BE.ACH 
l.<>N(i  BK.ACII 
.SE.\!.  BK.ACII 
lIlNTIXiTON  BEACH 
NEWrORT  BEACH 
BAI.BOA 

Mountain  Resorts 

.MT.  1,0\VK 

•«\I.DV 

iioe(;ee's  ca.>ip 
gi.enn  r.ancii 
c'oi.d  bkook  camp 

CAMP  IlINCON 
FOLLOWS  CAMP 
.".TRAIN'S  CAMP 

ami  SAN  BKRN.ARIUNO  MOC 
TAIN  RESORT8. 


How  Silage  Helps' 

THE  passing  of  the  range  and  the 
decrease  in  the  fertility  of  our 
land  have  put  us  face  to  face 
with  a  serious  problem.  Production 
can  be  increased  only  by  the  growing 
of  legume  plants  and  by  feeding  crops 
to  animals  and  applying  the  manure 
to  the  soil.  .As  fertility  is  increased, 
more  foodstuffs  will  be  produced. 

Silage  should  be  considered  by  the 
farmer  in  the  same  light  that  the 
housewife  considers  her  canned  fruit, 
a  provision  for  future  needs. 

The  advantages  of  the  silo  are 
many,  and  if  these  were  known  to  the 
farmer,  more  silos  would  be  built. 
More  of  the  corn  crop  can  be  saved 
by  the  use  of  the  silo  than  is  saved 
in  the  ordinary  way.  With  the  best 
methods,  ordinarily  about  33  per  cent 
of  the  crop  is  lost,  and  under  certain 
conditions  it  may  far  exceed  this 
amount,  but  with  the  silo  there  is  no 
loss  except  what  is  caused  by  fer- 
mentation.   Thfs  is  very  small. 

Any  method  that  will  enable'  thr^ 
farmer  to  get  more  out  of  his  crops 
will  increase  the  returns  from  his 
land.  With  the  silo,  our  land  will 
return  one-third  more  than  without 
it.— R.  W.  Clark, 


Marketing  Cottage  Cheese 

THE  utilization  of  skim  milk  by 
making  it  into  cottage  cheese 
and  using  the  cheese  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  meat  has  been  urged  joint- 
ly by  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Ordinary  pasteboard  oyster 
pails  make  serviceable  containers  for 
marketing  cottage  cheese  locally  in 
small  retail  quantities. 


Summer  Buttermaking 

DURING  the  present  food  crisU 
it  is  of  utmost  importance  that 
every  ounce  of  butter  fat  used 
for  buttermaking  be  turned  into  a 
wholesome  food  product  with  the 
least  possible  loss.  The  buttcrmaker 
IS  cautioned  by  L.  W.  Morley  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  College  of  Ag- 
riculture to  keep  the  following  points 
in  mind: 

It  is  essential  to  have  good  milk  to 
begin  with.    If  a  centrifugal  si  lar  tor 
is  used,  it  is  not  difficult  i. 
cream  of  good  quality.    Th  ,!» 
should  be  cooled  to  50  degree  ^  i  ahr- 
enheit  before  being  mixed  with  th« 
cream  from  previous  milkings.  Wlicn 
sufficient  cream  has  been  gathered 
a  churning,  it    should    stand  about 
twelve  hours  in  a  temperature  of 
to  75  degrees  to  ripen.    The  crea 
should  become  thicker  and  assume 
glossy  appearance.    It  should  be  on 
mildly  sour.    Cool  to  churning  ten 
perature  (52  to  60  degrees  Fahre 
hcit  in  summer)  and  hoW  for  t» 
hours  before  churning,  .    Too  maC 
care  cannot  be  taken  to  clean  chu| 
and    utensils    and    free    tlieni  fro 
odors.    Stop  churning  when  the  bg 
ter  granules  are  the  size  of  a  whe 
kernel  .nnd  drain  off  the   butt    >  ill- 
Then   thoroughly  w.ish  the 
using  water  of  about  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  buttermilk,  » 

If  the  butter  becomes  too  soft,  tlKi 
wash  water  may  be  a  few  degrees  bST 
low  the  churning  temperature.  Uw 
about  three-fourths  ounce  of  <  ilt  per 
pound  of  butter.    Work  sui 
to  dissolve  the  salt  and  rem 
water,  but  guard  against  over\'. 
which  gives^the  butter  a  salvy 

Cheap  Goat  Milk 

GOOD  milk  goat  will  prcniiice 
two  quarts  of  rmlk  a  day,  test- 
ing 2.3  and  4.5  per  cent.  The 
is  pure  white,  the  cream  rises 
slowly. 

Goat's  milk  can  be  made  into  good 
cheese,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory  for 
butter  production.  It  is  especially 
good  for  babies  and  invalids. 

Whether  the  average  goSt  in  Amer- 
ica is  really  more  profitable  than  the 
dairy,  cow  remains  to  be  proved.  Al 
the  New  York  station  goat  milk  wM 
produced  at  a  feed  cost  of  6.4c  p«r 
gallon.  In  experiments  conducted  «t 
Buffalo.  New  York,  goat's  milk  wall 
given  to  18  children  that  were  DOt 
doing  well  on  other  foods. 

In  17  cases  goat's  milk  fiHed  the 
bill  entirely,  some  cases  showing  ■ 
very  great  improvement  over  the  pre- 
vious condition. 

The  principal  breeds  of  milk  goats 
are  the  Saanen,  Toggenburg,  Nubian, 
and  the  common  American  goat. 

Pure  bred  milking  does  are  scarce. 
The  best  way  for  the  average  person 
to  get  the  milking  goat  is  to  breed 
up  the  common  goat  by  using  pare 
bred  bucks  of  milking  breeds. 
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— Ask  for  Special  Folders — 

Pacific  Electric  Railway 


How  to  Feed  Silage' 

N  planning  use  of  the  silage  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is 
a  roughage  and  not  a  concentrate. 
Its  bulkiness  prevents  consumption 
of  sufficient  digestible  nutrients  to  in- 
sure rapid  gains. 

With  fattening  animals  the  best  re- 
sults will  be  obtained  usually  by  the 
use  of  concentrates  with  the  silage. 
The  amount  and  kind  of  concentrates 
must  be  determined  by  their  com- 
position and  market  price. 


Grub-stake  your  home  from  the 
farm  and  garden;  the  railroads  must 
carry  food  and  munitions  for  soldiers. 


Swine  Disease  at  Lowest 

THE  death  rate  in  swine  front  all 
diseases  for  the  year  ^-ndi 
March,  1918,  announced 
United  States  Department  o 
culture  as  42.1  per  1000,  is  the 
in  thirty-five  years,  according 
records  kept  during  that  peri 

This  unprecedentedly  low  rate 
mortality  presents  a  great  cot 
with  those  of  earlier  period^,  r.: 
larly  with  the  losses  of  13.''  ' 
in  1887,  144  per  1000  in 
per  1000  in   1914,  yc;i^ 
severe  outbreaks  of  hov 
is  even  a  remarkable  r<  i 
the  normal  low  rate  of  lo- 
has  remained  slightly  abo\ .  , 
1000  when  the  disease  was  least  pre 
alent. 
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Mrs. '  Dugan's  Discovery 


By  Ellis  Parker  Butler 

Author  of  "Pigt  Is  Pigs." 


WAN  day  whin  Oi  'was  after 
rummagin'  in  me  cellar,  Oi 
found  wan  dozen  champagne 
bottles  goin'  t'  waste,  an'  'twas  a  pity 
t'  see  thim  go  t'  waste.  Oi  tuck  a  look 
at  thim  an'  Oi  seen  they  was  all  in 
good  condition,  excipt  they  was  full 
av  champagne-wather.  Puttin'  th' 
twilve  bottles  t'  wan  soide,  Oi  went 
inta  th'  back  yar-r-d,  where  th'  grape- 
vine do  be,  an'  from  th'  grapevine  C3i 
tuck  wan  av  thim  long  curly  tendrils. 
A  frind  av  mine  so  happened  t'  be 
th'  prisidint  av  th'  United  States  Steel 
Company,  an'  Oi  sint  him  th'  long, 
curly  _  tendril  from  th'  grapevine,  an' 
Oi  said,  "'Wud  he  mek  me  a  duplicate 
av  it  in  timpered  steel?"  Shure,  he 
was  glad  t'  accommydate  me,  because 
wance  me  old  man  was  afther  buyin' 
a  share  av  steel  stock  from  him  whin 
no  wan  seemed  t'  want  anny. 

'Twas  not  six  weeks  whin  Oi  resay- 
ved  back  from  th'  prisidint  av  th'  steel 
trust  th'  timpered  steel  imitation  av 
th'  curly  tendril  av  th'  grapevine. 

Onta  th'  upper  ind  av  this,  an'  cross- 
ways,  'twas  no  thrick  at  all  t'  fix-  a 
clothespin.  Oi  thin  pressed  th'  sharp 
point  av  th'  lower  ind  av  th'  steel 
tendril  inta  th'  cork  av  wan  of  th' 
champagne  bottles, ,  an'  twisted  th' 
tendril  around.  Thin,  by  pullin'  sharp 
upward  on  th'  clothespin,  an'  th'  same 
time  houlcfin'  th'  bottle  toight  betwane 
me  knees — which  Oi  had  covered  wid 
rosin  to  prevint  th'  bottle  ^slippin' — 
Oi  drew  out  th'  cork. 

Oi  laid  th'  cork  t'  wan  soide  an' 
emptied  th'  contints  av  th'  bottle  down 
th'  drain,  excipt  wan  small  tumber- 
ful,  which  Oi  drank. 

Oi  thin  removed  th'  cork  from  an- 
other bottle,  an'  emtied  thp'  contints 
down  th'  drain,  excipt  a  small  tumber- 
ful,  which  Oi  also  drank. 

.Oi  thin  removed  th'  cork  from  an- 
other bottle,  an'  emptied  th'  contints 
down  th'  drain,  excipt  a  small  tumber- 
ful,  which  Oi  drank. 

Oi  thin  removed^  another  bottle 
from  th'  cork  an'  emptied  th'  drain 
down  th'  contints,  excipt  a  small 
tumberful,  which  Oi  drank. 

Oi  thin  removed — another  '  drain 
from  th'  contints — and — and — emptied 
th'  small  cork  down  th'  tumberful,  ex- 
cipt a  bottle — which  Oi  drank. 

Oi  thin  bottled  another  small  re- 
move— from  th'  tumbler — excipt  a 
small  corkful — which  Oi  drained — an' 
contentsed  th'  drank  down  th'  bottle. 

Oi  thin  tankled  a  bump  from  'nother 
dottle  an' — Oi  mean  Oi  dunkled  a 
tump  from  'nother  copple — you  see, 
me  frind,  Oi  mean  Of  drankled  a  kump 
— Oi  mean  Oi  cackled  a — Oi  mean  Oi 
conkled — Oi — Oi — well,  annyhow,  Oi 
did  it  t'  all  thim  twilve  bottles. 

Thim  bottles  was  now  all  impty,  an 
Oi  steadied  th'  house  wid  wan  hand 
an'  counted  th'  bottles  wid  th'  other. 
There  was  twinty-siven  left  out  av  th' 
dozen.  • 

Thin  Oi  got  me  scrubbin'  brush  an' 
a  pail  av  wather  t'  elane  th'  bottles, 
but  t'  me  surprise  Oi  found  Oi  cu'd 
not  git  th'  brush  inta  th'  neck  av  th' 
'bottles.  Oi  therefore  turned  th' 
.twinty-siven  bottles  wrong  side  out, 
an'  scrubbed  thim  well,  an'  turned 
thim  roight  side  out  agin. 

Re  this  toime  th'  house  was  re- 
vnlvin'  rapid,  an'  Oi  sot  on  th'  floor 
an'  counted  th'  bottles  as  they  wint 
by.  There  was  sixty-four  av  thim.  Oi 
dumb  t'  th'  kitchen  table  an'  produced 
out  av  th'  drawer  th'  can-opener,  on 
th'  hind  legs  av  which  was  a  glass 
cutter.  Oi  crept  back  carefully  t'  th' 
•  bottles,  an'  seated  mysilf  in  th'  cinter 
thim,  and  thim  goin'  round  me  con- 
nuous.  By  pretindin'  indifference  t' 
an'  springin'  at  thim  whin  they 


was  off  their  gyuard,  Oi  was  able  t' 
catch  thim  wan  at  a  toime.  Whin  Oi 
had  thus  caught  a  bottle,  Oi  held  it 
firmly  down — by  lyin'  on  it — an'  wid 
th'  glass  cutter  Oi  cut  off  th'  bottom 
an'  th'  neck  av  it.  These  Oi  put  t' 
wan  soide,  an'  what  remained  av  th' 
bottle  made  an  excellent  lamp  chim- 
ney. 

When  Oi  counted  thim,  Oi  found 
Oi  had  sivinty-two! 


What  to  Feed  Baby 

FOR  a  child  from  two  to  three 
years  of  age,  milk  should  be  the 
basis  of  the  diet,  but  a  number 
of  milk  dishes  such  as  creamed  soups 
and  vegetables,  custards  and  rice  or 
tapioca  puddings  may  be  included  in 
the  diet  by  this  time.   The  important 
points  to  observe  in  feeding  a  child 
between  two  and  three  years  are: 
Choose  easily  digested  foods. 
Be  sure  foods  are  well  cooked. 
Observe    absolute    regularity  of 
meals. 

Teach  the  child  to  eat  slowly,  to 
chew  his  food  thoroughly  and  to 
drink  milk  slowly. 

The  following  is  «  list  of  foods  that 
may  be  given:  Cereals,  well  cooked; 
soups,  creamed  soups  and  broths;  stale 
bread  or  dry  toast;  an  egg,  poached 
or  coddled;  milk  toist;  vegetables,  as 
baked  potato,  spinach,  peas  and  car- 
rots may  be  given,  but  should  be 
pressed  through  a  sieve  to  remove  the 
fiber;  fruit  pulp,  as  apple  or  prune 
pulp;  fruit  ^whip  may  be  given;  soft 
custard,  rice  pudding  and  tapioca  pud- 
ding. 

Hours  for  feeding  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  habits  of  the  household,  but 
between  two  and  three  years  of  age  a 
child  may  have  three  regular  meals 
and  a  mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon 
feeding. 

Breakfast  may  be  a  cereal  or  cereal 
jelly  with  top  milk. 
^  Mid-morning  luncii — a  glass  of  milk 
or  a  slice  of  stale  bread,  with  prune 
juice  or  prune  pulp. 

Dinner — coddled  egg,  rice  cooked  in 
milk;  baked  apple  pulp. 

Mid-a/ternoon  lunch — glass  of  milk 
or  dish  of  junket. 

Supper — creamed  soup  with  crou- 
tons or  dry  toast.  —  Mary  Pritner 
Lockwood. 
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Look  Out  for  Swindlers 

T  is  reported  that  swindlers  are 
working  a  new  get-rich-quick 
scheme,  using  War  Saving  Stamps. 
Polite,  well-dressed  individuals  ap{)ear 
claiming  to  be  postoffice  officials  and 
claim  that  the  color  of  the  stamps  is 
to  be  changed.  They  are  sent  to  col- 
lect the  old  stamps  and  will  return 
with  new  ones  of  a  different  color  "to- 
morrow."   Tomorrow  never  comes. 

If  anybody  calls  on  you  and  tries  to 
sell  you  Thrift  Stamps  or  take  up 
yours  for  return,  particularly  those 
who  have  something  to  say  about  a 
new  color,  call  an  officer  or  notify  one 
as  soon  as  possible.  * 

War  Savings  Stamps  are  excellent 
investments  and  it  is  likely  that  a  good 
many  swindling  schemes  will  be  tried 
in  connection  with  them.  They  should 
be  exchanged  for  cash  only  at  the 
postoffice  or  at  the  stations  provided 
by  law. 

It  is  believed  that  some  of  these 
schemes  are  being  worked  by  pro-Ger- 
mans. 


Meet  the  wheat  crisis  by  recogniz- 
ing it — join  the  wheatless-till-harvest 
club. 


Production  and  self-denial  are  the 
guns  that  will  get  the  Huns. 


YOUR  COUNTRY 
WANTS  BIG  CROPS 

You  Want  the  High  Prices  They  Will  Bring 
Tillage,  Not  Weather,  Controls  Crop  Yield 
Campbell's  Progressive  Agriculture  Tells  How 


CampbeD 

l3  the  man  that 
put  the  great  Cen- 
tral West  on  the 
map  twenty  years 
agro. 

Tou  may  have 
known  his  every 
other  year  plan 
ten  years  ago,  but 
his  recent  every 
year  plan  Is  far 
In  advance.  If 
correctly  followed 
It  defies  the 
drought  and  gets 
good  crops  every 
year. 


THE  AUTHOR, 
HARDY  W.  CAMPBELL. 


CampbeU 

Surprised  many  in 
the  droughty  year 
of  1916  by  grow- 
ing good  crops  of 
corn  where  sur- 
rounding fields 
were  dried  up. 

His  new  plan 
for  every  year 
cropping  of  wheat 
is  responsible  for 
numerous  per- 
fectly healthy 
stands  of  wheat 
8  u  r  r  ounded  by 
dead  fields  this 
eventful  spring  of 
1918. 


Progrcsslpc 
JIgiiqilnire 

■  TMlOKATUrACTO* 


CAMPBELL'S  PROGRESSIVE  AGRICULTURE 

155  Pages — 48  Illustrations 

THIS  book  contains  nineteen 
chapters,  each  dealing  with 
specific  fac1*)rs  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  all  crop-growing  ques- 
tions. The  New  Tillage  idea 
clinches  tlfe  certainty  of  success- 
ful farming,  not  only  in  dry  sea- 
sons, but  any  and  all  years.  The 
chapter  on  Fertility  alone  is 
worth  many  times  the  book's 
cost.  The  explanation  of  the  ef- 
mmnwcM^  fect  of  ccrtaln  kinds  of  tillage  one 

year  on  the  next  year's  crop  is 

I  I    t  1        one  of  the  big  features  and,  last 

\|  I     but  by  no  means  least,  it  proves 

beyond  discussion  that  timely  tillage  will  control  yields 
in  spite  of  droughty  seasons. 

ORCHARD 

MAGAZINE  . 

"THE  BIG  WESTERN  FARM  JOURNAL" 

Employs  such  well-known  writers  as  Hardy  W.  Campbell,  the  famous 
tillage  expert;  Luther  Burbank,  the  plant  wizard;  El  wood  Mead,  the 
foremost  agrarian  authority;  Charles  Weeks,  the  highly  successful 
poultryman;  Bailey  Millard,  the  well-known  land  writer  and  editor; 
Harris  Welnstock,  the  California  State  Market  Director;  O.  E.  Brem- 
mer,  the  fruit  and  insect  pest  authority;  D.  O.  Uvely  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, the  Western  livestock  experts,  and  many  others. 

Be^des,  it  has  a  first'-class  woman's  department,  edited  by  Ruth 
Roberts,  who  numbers  her  readers  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

It  is  bright  and  interesting  from  cover  to  cover  and  contains  a 
world  of  valuable  information — mainly  first-hand  evidence  from  the 
field. 

It  keeps  right  up-to-date  in  everything  the  farmer,  gardener  or 
livestock  man  wants  to  know  about  his  industry. 

It  is  written  by  experts — men  and  women  who  know  What  they  are 
writing  about. 

It  is  well  illustrated  and  is  put  out  in  first-class  style. 

Bach  subscriber  to  Orchard  and  Farm  at  60  cents  a  year  receives 
what  would  amount  to  $3  to  $5  worth  of  practical  information,  if  he 
had  to  pay  for  it  in  book  form. 

All  the  live  ones  know, that  If  they  did  not  read  Orchard  and  Farm 
they  would  miss  the  best  that's  going  In  farm,  garden  and  livestock 
literature. 

OUR  OFFER  /'oZh'^'J ZZ. 

For  a  limited  time  or  until  our  present  supply  /  136, 
is  exhausted  we  will  mail  "Campbell's  Pro-  /  Angeles,  Gal. 

gresslve  Agriculture"  postpaid,  including  /•  Enclosed  And  |i.J5.  for 
three  years'   subscription   to  Orchard   &  ""'"^  „ 

t:i„_„     „  .....  -    ^  .        -Campbell  a  Progressive 

Farm,  new  or  renewal,  for  $1.25.  One  /     AKricuituro."  inclu.iine  three 

paragraph  from  this  valuable  book  or  /     three   yeai*    subscription  to 

„„„   „ _,!„,„   „    .       ,         ,    „  Orchard   and   Farm.     It   Is  nn- 

one  article  from  Orchard  and  Farm,  /  derstood  my  mmiov  i  be  re- 
may  be  worth  ten  times  the  original  /    turned  if  not  fully  satlene*' 

cost,  so  don't  delay,  but  place  your  ,  Name   

order  today  before  our  supply  Is  / 

exhausted.    Your  money  back  at  ,  Address   

once  if  you  are  not  fully  satis-  ' 

ned.  /    R.  F.  D   Box   •«  


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm 
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American  Beauty 
Dust  Sprayers 


Save  Crops — Save  Money 
Kill  Tomato  Worm, 
Spider,  Mildew,  Aphis, 
etc.   

At  your  dealer'*,  or  send  to  us. 

Junior  size  $16.00 

Standard  size.  .  .$18.00 

One  week  free  trial;  money 
back  if  not  satisfactory/ 

Send  for  our  book  on  pest  control. 

The  California 
Sprayer  Co. 

6001,  6029  Pasadena  Ave., 

Los  Angeles 
Reedley,  California. 


Advertise  on  the  Farmers'  Market 
Space.  Big  results.  Only  3  cents  per  word 


Dunn  Counterbalances 
for  Ford  Cars 

Eliminate*  all  frirtlon  In 
U>iirUig8.  Prolongs  the  life 
of  motor  and  puts  a  Ford 
Motor  on  par  n-i(h  raultl- 
m  H^^^^^^^N^  cylind»red  and  supcr- 
21  /  ^H^^Bl^^^^  motored  can.  Big  sar- 

\£g  ^^^^B  ^^^^iiig   In   power.  Most 

wonderful  Ford  acces- 
sory made  today,  rosltirely  cannot  shift  or  ahake 
loose.  No  parta  to  break.  Easily  Installed  by  re- 
morinK  plate  on  bottom  of  crank  caM — very  little 
trouble.  No  grinding,  no  drilling,  no  machining. 
Common  spnw  and  a  wrench  la  all  that  Is  neccs- 
.  aary.  If  you  don't  know  of  a  dealer  In  your  ter- 
ritory, us  for  auent's  proposition.  Sells  like 
hot  cakes  umorig   Ford  owners. 

Dunn  G)unterbalance  Sales  G>. 

^30  San  Pedro  St..  Los  AnKcIn,  Cal. 


5oaooo 


Sacks  for  every  pur- 
pose. Buy  now  while 
prices  are  riicht.  Sucks 
for  Krain.  rice.  Heed^i. 
branH.  unions,  pota- 
toen,  peiui.  etc.  Every 
MK'k  ioHpected  before 
l**uvinK  our  ware- 
house. We  bare  been 
in  the  fuirk  buNlnei>s 
in  LoH  .^OKeles  for  35 
yeum  and  intend  to 
Htiiv.  We  defy  com- 
petition. We  are  the 
only  FLXCLL8IVE  bair 
ronrern  In  Hoathem 
California.  We  buy 
and  sell  all  grades  of 
bars. 

LOS  ANGELES  SACK  CO. 

CHRIS.  IIAAG. 
Prop..  346  AliHo  St..  LfM  An«rele«,  CaL  Men- 
tlon  Orchard  and  Farm  when  writlnr.  

Strong  Eyes  Without  Glasses 

Perfect  eyesight.  Absolute  eye  com- 
fort. Greater  NXRVE  ENEBOY, 
body  eff IclBncy  and  comfort  by  us- 
^Ing  MATTHKS  SYSTEM  OF  EYE 
CULTl.'RE.  If  you  miffer  from  head- 
aches, eyestrain .  weak  eyes,  buminc 
lids,  nausea ;  If  your  eyes  trouble  you  in  any  way, 
thla  ss^stem  will  remedy  It.  If  you  wear  glaases  you 
can  discard  them  and  have  such  eye  comfort  as  never 
before  enjoyed.  No  drugs,  operations,  danger  or  dlffl- 
:ulties  with  my  system.  Easily  understood:  Inexpen- 
4t?e.  Dr.  W  R  Mattbes.  O.D..  Story  Bid.,  Loa  Angeles 


RED  SPIDER- 


The  lummer  dsttroyar  of  traea  and  cropa.  This 
year  fight  it  early  and  effectively  with  Atomic 
Sulphur.  Sold  by  C.  C.  MORSE  A  CO..  Soada. 
Sprayers  and  InsacticldM.  San  Francisco.  Buy 
Morse's  Seedi.    On   Sale  Everywhere. 

FIGHT  IT 
With  Atomic  Sulphur 


loolc  for  ^hteJSLCT 


ORCHARD  ANP  FARM 

Convenient  Subscription  Blank 

Mail  your  subscription  at  once.     If  you  are  alr«aiiy  a  aubacribar  X 

yoursubscription  will  be  extended.  ^ 

RATES 

One  Year  '.  50c 

Three  Years  $1.00 

Three  Years  and  War  Maps  $1.25 

Three  Years  and  Big  Book, 
"Practical  Farming,"  f1.50. 

Orchard  &  Farm 

Examiner  Btdg., 
Los  Angeles. 
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Read  This,  Mr.  Profiteer 

And  Then  Do  a  Little  Thinking  for  a  Change 


ONE  of  the  most  forceful  and 
compelling  war  speeches  yet 
made  was  that  of  Dr.  Ray 
Lyman  Wilbur,  president  of  Stanford 
University,  to  members  of  Congress 
and  their  wives  at  Washington  re- 
cently.   Dr.  Wilbur  said: 

"Three  times  a  day  at  the  table 
you  can  fight  the  submarine,  by  help- 
ing to  defeat  its  object.  Its  object  is 
to  prevent  the  bringing  up  of  the  men, 
food  and  supplies  needed  for  the 
Western  front,  along  the  slender 
thread  of  ships  stretched  across  the 
Atlantic  and  on  iwhich  the  life  of  this 
nation  is  now  suspended. 

"These  are  the  most  momentous 
days  since  those  of  the  Man  of  Galilee. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  water  those 
fighfing  our  battles  look  to  us  and 
say,  'When  will  America  be  ready  to 
put  her  full  force  into  this  war?  How 
long  can  we  hold  the  li%e  and  wait  for 
her  to  prepare?' 

"We  must  realize  that  we  can  no 
longer  send  explanations  to  France 
and  England.  We  must  send  food  and 
men  and  guns.  We  have  not  meas- 
ured up  to  our  possibilities,  and  the 
only  way  we  can  ask  them  to  go  on 
into  more  years  of  bloody  war  is  to 
show  them  that  we  are  coming,  that 
our  eyes  are  open  to  the  world  danger 
and  that  we  will  see  the  war  through 
to  a  final  victory,  no  matter  what  the 
cost  or  how  long  it  may  take. 

We  Came  Late  to  the  War 

"Americans  must  face  their  duty, 
harsh  and  disagreeable  as  it  may  be. 
They  must  realize  that  they  came  late 
into  the  war  because  of  their  inability 
to  see  its  outstanding  features  more 
clearly  at  an  earlier  date.  We  are  as 
yet  a  great  amateur  natton,  untrained 
in  large  world  problems. 

"We  have  hoped  that  Germany 
would  collapise  internally,  have  talked 
of  peace,  of  starvation  and  submarine 
crew  mutinies,  of  strikes,  etc.,  instead 
of  unitedly  getting  ready  every  min- 
ute of  every  day.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary for  us  to  think  in  new  terms. 
It  took  us  months  to  see  our  danger 
and  the  danger  to  democracy  and  to 
civilization.    We  must  act  faster  in 


the  future,  or  might  _  may  win 
world.     How  many  Americans  re 
ize  today  that  unless  \vc  put  Ser 
back  on  her  feet,  efery  square  fa 
of    her    territory    Serbian  territf 
again,  we  will  have  lost  the  war 
Germany  will  have  won  it.  Ger 
started  this  war  to  get  Serbia. 

Our  Pressing  Duty 

"Our  immediate  pressing  duty  isl 
see  that  the  peoples  and  armies 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy 
fed,  so  that  they  will  not  collapael 
Russia  and  as  Finland  have  done  " 
cause  of  the  disorganization  due; 
German    propaganda,  injustice 
above  all,  lack  of  food.    It  is  impe 
tive  that  we  save  and  send  wheat  : 
other   foods   absolutely  requii 
Europe  during  the  months  befoi,  uit 
next  harvest.    We  cannot  do  it  unless 
we  stop  using  them  here.    We  must 
realize  that  food  is  the  weapon  with  m 
which  Arnerica  is  going  to  be  able' 
to  maintain  a  position  in  this  warj 
long  enough  to  win  it. 

"We  are  not  asking  that  food  be] 
saved  to  save  money,  but  to  save  the] 
lives  that  will  win  the  war.    Think ' 
of  our  problem  when  you  realize  that! 
the  limit  upon  our  export  of  wheat'l 
has  reduced  the  bread  allowance  of 
tlie  French  people  to  practically  two-V 
thirds  of  that  hitherto  maintained. 
Warning  to  Profiteers 

"This  is  no  t,ime  to  talk  of  mone;. 
or  of  profits,  for  the  world  is  using  m!\ 
new  medium  of  exchange  today,  in 
order  to  obtain  that  liberty,  freedom 
and  justice  which  it  demands.  That 
medium  of  exchange  is  the  precious, 
blood  of  men  and  boys,  the  best  that 
we  have,  and  we  are  sending  the 
by  the  hundreds,  yes  the  hundreds  ol 
thousands.    They  •  go  forth  singing): 
'As  He  Died  to  Make  Men  Holy,  Let 
Us  Die  to  Set  Men  Free."  THE  W 
WHO  COMES  OUT  OF  THIS 
WITH     ONE     DOLLAR    M'  i  t 
THAN  HE  HAD  WHEN  IT  BE- 
GAN HAS  TAKEN  IT  FROM  THE 
BLOOD    OF    THE    MEN  WHO 
DIED  FOR  HIM.    May  God  for 
give  him!  The  American  people  never 
will!" 


r>  i>iiiiii>iiiii!>iiiiix>imii> 

Moving  Pictures  in  War  Time 

By  Mary  Pickford 

have  been  freely  given.  I  have  led 
more  than  a  dozen  huge  military  pa- 
rades in  San  Francisco  alone  tor  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  recruiting  and 
aiding  the  Liberty  loan  or  the  Red 
Cross  drive. 

More  than  ordinary  effort  ha•^  '  ■ 
neccfesary  to  raiee  the  enormous 
used  by  the  Red  Cross  in  i' 
both   here   and  abroad, 
ments,  bazars,  and  all  sort.^  >; 
affairs  are  constantly  being  arr. 
at  which  the  presence  of  moving 
ture  actresses  is  an  aid  in  drawing 
the  public. 

I  have  often  attended  as  many  as  8 
or  lO'of  these  affairs  a  week.    I  ' 
also  sent  two  ambulances  to  our 
in  France,  and  am  at  present  w(' 
among  my  fellow  players  to  si 
complete  unit. 

Even  the  little  "extra"  girls 
studios,  who  often  have  barely 
for  their  own  needs,  may  • 
seen  industriously  knitting  ^ 
await  their  turn  before  tli  < 
When    the    "smileage    bo.  'i 
theater  tickets  for  the  sol. 
placed  on  sale,  theSe  girl 
deed,  everybody  at  the  stm'  ' 
as  many  of  them  as  thi  \  ' 
In  my  opinion  the  mc.i  ' 
depends  to  a  great  t 
moods — and  there  is  ' 
visit  to  the  theaters  t 
diets  new  zest  in  life,  .ii 
better  fighttrs  of  them. 


THE  United  States  in  war  time  has 
many  places  to  turn  for  help  in 
the  great  struggle  for  democ- 
racy, but  nowhere  will  ^he  find  more 
heart-whole  or  zealous  assistance 
than  in  the  motion  picture  theater  and 
from  the  player  folk  of  the  movies. 
They  are  not  failing  her.  Every  one 
of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  mov- 
ing picture  theaters  scattered  through- 
out the  country  has  become  a  center 
of  inspiration  for  the  spreading  of 
valuable  information  sent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  a  radiating  dispenser  of 
good  cheer  and  courage. 

The  million  workers  of  the  moving 
picture  industry,  including  the  players 
— by  no  means  the  least  hard  work- 
ing of  all — have  as  one  man  conse- 
crated their  services,  and  themselves 
when  possible,  to  their  country's  need. 

My  brother.  Jack,  although  under 
the  conscription  age,  and  just  begin- 
ning a  most  promising  screen  career, 
has  sacrificed  it  all  and  gone  to  work 
for  Uncle  Sam  in  his  Naval  Reserve 
forces.  He  is  only  one  of  many  who 
have  gone  from  our  midst.  Nearly 
every  cinema  theater,  studio,  or  office 
boasts  its  brilliant  service  flag  with 
one  or  more  of  the  dearly  significant 
small  blue  stars. 

Besides  large  personal  subscriptions 
to  the  Liberty  loan,  our  personal  serv- 
ices in  the  way  of  leading  parades, 
speaking  at  Liberty  loan  rallies.  Red 
Cross  drives,  and  wherever  possible. 
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Profits  in  Grapes 

(Contlnned  from  Pace  4) 

$1.00  a  tree,  or  say  $90  to  plant  an 
acre.  Grapes  at  high  recent  prices 
sell  at  about  $30  per  thousand  and 
planted  8  by  12  feet  apart,  as  is  Mr. 
Dungan's  vjneyard,  stock  costs  say 
$14  per  acre  with  grape  stakes,  the 
next  year  costing  $25  more. 
The  thing  that  has  put  Emperor 

.  grapes  in  the  right  place  is  the  ability 
to  ship  them  in  drums,  packed  with 
redwood  sawdust  for  the  holiday 
trade,  and  for  considerably  later,  if 

^  necessary.    So  packed,  they  can  com- 

fpete  with  and  excel  Spanish  grapes, 
packed  in  cork,  which  used  to  control 
the  Eastern  holiday  market.  Whether 
so  packed,  or  shipped  in  crates.  Em- 
peror grapes  are  beautiful  to  look  it, 
nice  to  eat,  and  first-class  keepers. 
While  it  would  be  possible  to  produce 
too  many,  the  fact  that  olives,  figs, 
oranges,  apricots,  peaches,  plums, 
Thompson  seedless  grapes  and  pther 
crops  have  many  ardent  admirers  is 
likely  to  keep  any  one  of  them  from 
attaining  too  much  popularity  with 

J^rower?. 

^       Buying  Orange  Groves 

BUYERS  of  orange  groves  have 
not.  been  discouraged  by  the 
effects  of  the  June  heat  last 
season,  but  are  coming  to  the  front 
■  ji  in  the  old-time  way. 
*  In  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  six 
groves  were  sold  to  ready  purchasers 
within  forty  days  recently,  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  $2200  an  acre.  Thi«  is 
almost  up  to  the  ve.ry  highest  valua- 
tion for  such  property  in  the  history 
of  Southern  California  citrus  culture. 
The  top-notth  price  for  navel  groves, 
is  $2600,  which  was  paid  for  groves^ 
in  1914. 

H.  E.  and  L.  A.  Boadway  of  Pasa- 
dena bought  the  P.  D.  Bauld  grove 
of  twelve  acres  ne^^r  San  Dimas  for 
$33,000.  The  purchase  included  a 
handsome  residence  and  the  ranch 
equipment. 

The  Headways  also  concluded  the 
purchase  of  the  Harwood,  the  Tange- 
*  I     man  and  the  Brubaker  orange  and 

i lemon  properties  in  the  San  Dimas 
UBtrict,  at  an  average  of  $2450  an 
|rre.  The  crops  of  fruit  on  the  trees 
fctre  not  included. 
I  In  the  Ontario  and  Upland  district 
fhe  Snedaker  twenty-five  acre  grove 
of  navel  and  Valencia  oranges  was 
sold  to  George  K.  Francis  of  Alham- 
bra  for  $42,000  spot  cash.  The  sale 
included  the  residence  and  the  barns 
and  horticultural  equipment  of  the 
Rrove. 


MONEY  SAVING  BARGAINS 

FOR  ORCHARD  AND  FARM  READERS 


In  these  days  of  high  prices,  in  these  days 
when  we  have  to  curtail  our  expenses  to  help 
win  the  war,  it  probably  seems  strange  that 
you  cannot  only  get  all. you  are  accustomed  to, 
but  can  actually  save  money. 
Look  over  the  magazines  listed  below.  •  Are 


they  not  the  best,  the  most  delightful,  the 
most  timely,  vitally  important  and  fascimat- 

ing? 

By  taking  advantage  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
Magazine  service,  you  save  the  agent's  com- 
mission. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM— 3  YEARS  FOR  $1 
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Threefold  Co-operation 


Every  telephone  connection 
requires  co-operation,  ^he 
slightest  inattention  or  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the 
person  who  calls,  or  the  com- 
pany that  makes  the  connec- 
tion, or  the  person  who  is 
called  results  in  a  correspond- 
ing deficiency  in  service.  Elach 
is  equally  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  service. 

Not  only  is  it  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  individual  himself 
to  use  the  telephone  efficiently, 
but  his  conservation  of  the 
advantages  of  these  national 
lines  of  speech  benefits  all 
telephone  users. 

Accuracy  in  calling,  prompt- 


ness in  answering,  clear  and 
deliberate  talking,  courtesy 
and  patience  on  the  part  of 
both  user  and  operator  are 
essentials  of  service,  and  must 
beYnutual  for  good  service.  - 

Efficient  telephone  opera- 
tion is  vital  to  the  war  work  of 
this  country.  The  army,  the 
navy  and  the  myriad  indus- 
tries contributing  supplies  de- 
pend on  the  telephone.  It 
mdst  be  ready  for  instant  and 
universal  use.  The  millions 
of  telephone  users  are  insep- 
arable parts  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem, and  all  should  patriotic- 
ally contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Daily  Milk 

Record  Sheet 

For  ten  cows,  size  10  ins. 
by  171/2  ins. 

6  Sheetn  for  »0.25,  Postpiild. 
15  Sheets  tor  $0.50,  Tostpaid. 
26  Sheets  for  »0.15,  Postpaid. 
5«  Sheet*  for  »1.25,  Postpairt. 
104)  Sheets  for  $2.00,  Futitpaid. 
If  you  have  ten  cows  or  less,  you 
will  need  one  sheet  a  month;  for  20 
cows,   two  sheets  a  month;   for  30 
cows,  three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 

Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the 
morning  and  evening  mllklngs  for  ten 
cows  for  31  days,  with  a  space  for  the 
total  month's  produce  of  each  cow. 

Address  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Examiner  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  iu  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  tq_  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  searingr  of  the  earUei  " 
Aermolors.  making  them  self-oil 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motoi 
keeps  in  the  oil  anc' 
keeps  cut  dust  an< 
lain. The  SplashOilinf 
Sy  stem  constantlj  , 
floods  every  bearing  wi(h  oil  pre-, 
venting  wear  ana  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  brcea 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year.  - 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  GasoHne  Eneines.  Pumps.  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods   and   Steel    Frame  Saws. 

Writs  AERMOTOR  CO^  2500  TwelHh  SL,  Chicago 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber. 
Sasii,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 

Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supsly  Co. 
1401  5th  .St.  Oakluuil,  Cal. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade,  you  should  easily 
find  a  buyer  by  running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market 
Page — only  3c  per  word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by 
the  21st  of  the  month. 


By  National  Master  Wilson 

THE  Grange  has  long  contentied 
for  a  League  of  Nations  to  en- 
force world  peace,  and  its  decla- 
rations on  this  subject  one  year  ago 
were  especially  emphatic.  By  the  un- 
foreseen shaping  of  events  we  are  rap- 
idly approaching  the  very  realization 
of  such  an  actual  league,  as  nation 
after  nation  is  arraying  itself  with  the 
cause  of  humanity,  in  a  common  de- 
fense against  German  aggression  and 
destruction. 

Clearly  we  now  witness  the  su- 
preme struggle  of  the  race — the 
world's  best  arrayed  against  the 
world's  worst.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  of  the  outcome  of  such  •  a 
struggle,  and  can  we  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  throw  the  full  weight  of 
our  great  organized  power  into  si»ch 
a  c^se?  .,Put  of  such  a  struggle, 
grown  to  its  present  dimensions,  mu»t 
come  the  end  that  peace-loving  men 
have  long  and  fervently  hoped  and 
prayed  for — the  overthrow  of  war 
worship,  the  destruction  of  the  gods 
of.  militarism,  of  force  and  of  mere 
physical  strength,  and  the  exaltation 
of  that  code  of  international  morals 
that  shall  spell  the  ulttmate  peace  and 
progress  of  a  world. 

The  cost  of  the  present  struggle,  in 
treasure  and  in  blood,  represents  the 
most  frightful  price'  humanity  has 
ever  paid  to  secure  an  ideal.  Thus  in 
the  midst  of  the  darkest  hour  in  hu- 
manity's history,  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  dawning  of  a  new  day,  even 
the  triumpjj  of  the  very  peace  towards 
which  Grange  energies  and  Grange 
hopes  have  unceasingly  been  directed, 
and  to  whose  complete  attainment  by, 
the  only  possible  means  now  avaS^ 
able,  we  here  and  now  highly  resolve 
to  rededicate  all  that  we  have  and  all 
that  we  arc.  Thus  shall  real  and  last- 
ing-world's peace  be  attained  and  the 
opportunities  of  freedom  and  j>be*»y 
guaranteed  to  all  people. 

Pleased  With  Our  Paper 

MRS.  ALICE  WILLIAMS,  of 
Gazelle  Grange,  Siskiyou 
County,  is  very  much  pleased 
with  Orchard  and  Farm.  She  says:  "It 
is  a  marvel  of  fcistructive  reading.  As 
it  is  a  California  production  it  more 
nearly  tells  of  soils,  weather  and  crop 
conditions  that  concern  the  California 
farmer  than  papers  printed  outside, 
and,  therefore,  should  receive  the  sup- 
port of  the  State's  farming  class.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  reasons  more  of  the 
granges  have  not  taken  it  is  because 
its  real  worth  hSs  not  been  emphati- 
cally placed  before  them.  Then,  too, 
there  are  so  many  cheap  papers  for- 
ever sent  that  many  farmers  do  not 
realize  the  true  worth  of  a  better  class 
of  reading  and  consequently  do  not 
care  to  investigate  or  invest  *he  extra 
price.  . 

"One  of  my  greatest  aims  as  lec- 
turer of  our  grange  has  been  and  stitl 
is  to  try  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  old  and  young  the  joy  and  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  higher  stand- 
ard farm  reading.  I  would  have  all 
trashy  story  papers,  with  their  editors 
and  authors,  put  to  a  more  noble  work 
and  Thus  keep  many  of  our  girls  and 
Tjoys  from  wasting  precious  tinje.^  I 
am  for  an  uplift  of  farm  literature. ' 

"We  are  all  comrades  in  a  great 
enterprise." — Woodrow  Wilson. 


Flora's  Day  Celebration 

SONOMA  County  Pomona  Grangr 
was  hospitably  entertained  b\ 
Geyserville  patrons  in  an  all-d.'i> 
session  recently.  The  celebration  c  i 
"Flora's  Day,"  which  has  become  an 
annual  event  with  the  good  people  (  i 
Geyserville  and  their  friends  in  So 
noma  County,  was  the  special  featurt 
of  this  occasion. 

More  than  three  hundred  peopl' 
enjoyed  the  manifold  pleasures  of  fhf 
day  and  evening. 

In  the  afternoon  a  fine  program 
was  rendered  under  the  direction  «i 
Mrs.  Belle  Leroux,  the  lecturer  •■\ 
Geyserville  Grange,  as  follows: 

"Star-Spangled    Banner,"    by  th 
audience;  Miss  Prince  at  the  piano. 
Piano  solo,  Enos  Venoni. 
Original  article  on  the  origin  of  thi 
Goddess  Flora,  Muriel  Wilkinson. 

Reading,    "Back    in  Squashvillc 
Zelda  Leroux. 

Reading,  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Par.si 
fal  in  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,"' Ben 
arc  Wilkinson. 

Reading,  "Enoni,"  Z^Wa  Stewart. 
Reading,  "Seeing  Things  at  Night. 
Mildred  Meyers. 

Solo,  Miss  Broadus,  accompanif; 
by  Miss  Prince. 

Paper  on  the  "Jubilee  of  the  Flow 
ers,"  Florj  Smith. 

Select  reading,  Mrs.  Everett. 
Piano  solo.  Miss  Prince. 
Reading,  "My  Old  Maid  Aunt,"  A<1 , 
Bosch. 


An  Age  Contest 

MRS.  DORA  H.  STOCKMAN 
lecturer  of  the  Michigan  ■ 
Grange,  suggests  an  'a;; 
test"  as  a  short  entertaining  i 
.  for  'some  evening  when  the  (  . 
program  has  been  particularly 
and  describes  it  clearly  this  way; 

Twenty  members   are  found  wh' 
are    willing    their    ages    ^'  'nl.l 
guessed  on  and  they  are  i 
in  a  row,  across  one  side  o.  i 
Each  other  member  is  then  pi 
card,  with  twenty  numbered  s- 
on  which  the  person  is  to  writ 
estimate  of  the  respective  ap< 
those  on  exhibition,  making  a  tot.il  ai 
the  end.    These  cards  are  gathered 
up  after  a  five-minutes  try  by  a  com- 
mittee who  have  previously  '  

formed  of  the  correct  ag(  • 
twenty  persons.    Prizes  arc 
the  nearest  to  and  the  farthest 
the  correct  ages,  and  then  the  t 
on  the  different  cards  arc  read 
referring  to  each  "exhibitor"  by 
ber,  in  giving  the  guess  on  his  .ti- 
twenty  willing  ones  could  ri' 
found,  ten  might  be  tried.  If 
too  delicate  a  subject,  wti. 
be  substituted.   TJie  purpo 
case  is  to  break  up  all  forni  ih' 
close  the  hour  in  a  merry,  every! 
acquainted  sort  of  spirit. 

The  Truth  About  Rum 

OME  of  the  Pomona  Gram 
Califorina  expressed  the 
exactly,  from  purely  a  pr  i 
viewpoint  of  the  rum  business, 
it  declared  that"whisky 
great    evil    militating  ai. 
efficiency  of  farm  labor  .n 
the  present  crisis  agricultural  pi 
tivity  cs^n  be  better  speeded  up  ' 
desired  rate  by  doing  away  wit 
parasite  that  attacks  all  brancli 

tthc  in.1n  =  fry." 

'"nntlDUd  on  PM>  3'' 
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Self-Feeders  for  Swine 

ARE  you  using  a  self-fecrfer  for 
your  pigs?  It  is  evidently  a 
mighty  good  thing.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
ducted two  tests  with  the  self-feeder 
at  the  experiment  farm  at  Beltsville. 
Maryland,  and  the  results  obtained 
from  these  tests  show  why  sejf-feed- 
ers  for  fattening  hogs  are  gaintag  in 
y,  popularity. 

In  one  test  18  grade  Berkshire  pigs 
were  put  on  a  70-day  feeding  period 
and  the  relative  fattening  efficiency 
of  a  ration  of  cornmeal,  middlings, 
and  tankage  fed  with  the  self-feeder 
and  by  the  hand  method,  was  com- 
pared. 

•  The  pigs  were  kept  in  a  dry  lot, 
the  hand-fed  lot  being  fed  three  times  ' 
a  day,  the  amount  being  governed  by 
the  appetite.    That  is,  all  the  feed* 
was  given  them  that  they  would  eat 
up  clean. 

The  self-fed  pigs  had  free  access 
,  at  all  times  to  the  three  feeds  placed 
in  separate  compartments  of  the  self- 
feeder.     "  ..  . 

The  hand-fed  pigs  were  -giren  a 
ration  consisting  of  5  pounds  of  corn- 
meal,  4  pounds  of  middlings,  and  1 
pound  of  tankage.  They  ate  a  total 
of  2694.5  pounds  of  feed  and  gained 
675  pounds,  making  an  average  daily 
gain  of  1.4  pounds.  If  required  410.1 
pounds  of  grain  to  produce  100  pounds 
of  gain  in  this  lot.  The  self-fed  pigs 
r  consumed  their  feed  in  the  following 
proportion;  19  pounds  of  cornmeal, 
2.83  pounds  of  middlfngs  and  1  pound 
of  tankage.  They  consumed  a  total 
of  4.138  pounds  of  feed  anc]y  gained 
1018  pounds,  making  an  average  daily 
gain  of  1.62  pounds.  In  this  lot  it 
required  406.4  pounds  of  grain  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  gain. 

Self-fed  pigs  made  much  more  rapid 
gains  by  consuming  a  larger  daily 
ration  in  proportion  to  live  weight 
than  did  the  han(^-fed  pigs,  but  this 
rapid  gain  did  not  require  any  more 
feed  in  proportion  to  the  gains  in 
live  weight.  In  fact  the  self-fed  pigs 
~  required  a  little  less  feed  to  gain  100 
pounds  in  weight. 


Pig  Clubs  Add  to  Pork  Supply 

THE  45,000  members  Of  the  boys' 
and  girls'  pig  clubs,  says  a  re- 
cent publication  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  will 
produce  at  least  10,000,000  pounds  of 
dressed  pork  this  year,  if  their  work  is 
comparable  to  those  whose  members 
made  complete  reports  last  year.  This 
work  is  judged  to  be  extremely  im- 
portant in  meeting  the  war-time  de- 
mand for  increased  food. 

The  pig-club  work  has  spread 
rapidly  until  practfcally  every  State 
is  doing  more  or  less  of  it  as  a  part 
of  the  general  club  work.  Twenty- 
one  States  have  pig  club  agents  em- 
ployed in  co-operation  with  the  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  Division  and  the 
States  Relations  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  view  of  the  great  success  attend- 
ing the  work  thus  far,  and  because 
of  the  great  need  of  increasing  the 
production  of  pork  and  pork  products, 
the  department  is  seeking  to  -enroll 
200,000  boys  and  girls  as  "junior  sol- 
diers of  the  commissary"  for  1918.  It 
is  expected  that  every  boy  who  can 
do  so  will  raise  one  or  more  pigs  for 
Liiicle  Sam  and  thus  furnish  the  meat 
supply  for  a  soldier.  ' 

The  Pacific  coast,  sad  to  say,  is  not 
'oing  its  share  of  this  splendid  work. 

ymouth  Rocks,  W  y  a  n  d  o  t,t  e  s, 
"e  Island  Reds,  etc.,  begin  to  lay 
about  seven  months  old,  if  prop- 
cared  for.  Leghorns,  Minorcas, 
egin  when  about  six  months  old. 
well,  and  keep  the  chicks  grow- 
obtain  early  maturity. 


Open  Markets  for  Hogs 

THE  question  of  markets  has  been 
one  of  the  biggest  problems 
with  which  California  livestock 
industry  men  have  had  to  contend. 
Practically  every  center  of  livestock 
in4ustry  outside  of  California  has  the 
advantage  of  open  markets.  While 
nothing  has  occurred  recently  that 
would  indicate  that  open  markets  are 
near,  the  plan  of  co-operation  by  auc- 
tions is  being  given  unstinted  endorse- 
rnent.  These  auctions  are  in  opera- 
tion "in  a  number  of  counties  having 
■farm  advisers,  and  through  them  con- 
signors have  almost  invariably  secured 
top  prices  for  their  hogs.  Through 
them,  the  margain  that  ordinarily  goes 
to  the  local  buyer  is  saved. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors 
affecting  California  markets  is  the 
high  percentage  of  hogs  condemned 
as  tubercular.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
markets  in  the  whole  country  have  as 
high  condemnation  as  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  and  other  California 
points. 

Heretofore,  the  loss  occasioned  by 
tuberculosis  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
packer,  who  cliarged  the  loss  against 
the  total  receipts.  This  has  naturally 
resulted  in  a  lower  market  for  healthy 
hogs.  A  plan  is  being  worked  out  by 
the  California  Swine  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation whereby  the  individual  shipper 
will  stand  his  own  condemnation 
losses. 


Our  Farmers  Are  Patriotic 

WHEN  the  news  went  around 
that  Uncle  Sam  needed  wheat 
for  the  boys  on  the  other  side, 
many  a  farmer- loaded  his  supply  of 
flour  on  the  wagon  and  drove  off  to 
town.  Millions  of  pounds  of  flour 
have  been  turned  in  from  commun- 
ities, counties,  clubs,  mills  and  dealers 
on'the  assurance  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration that  an  equivalent  amount 
will  go  to  Europe. 

In  each  of  the  nine  zones  created 
by -the  Grain -Corporation,  an  execu- 
tive committee  is  in  charge  of  han- 
dling this  flour.  They  will  name  as- 
sembling points  and  indicate  a  flat 
price  to  be  paid  by  designated  agents 
who  will  take  care  of  the  business 
transaction  and  re-shipment. 

Flour  in  large  packages  suitable 
for  overseas  shipment  will  be  ex- 
ported immediately.  Flour  not  suit- 
ably packed  for  export  will  be  dis- 
posed of  locally,  and  its  equivalent 
sent  immediately  from  the  mills. 

Every  pound  that  is  turned  over  to 
the  Government  will  add  one  pound 
to  the  amount  exported. 


Meat  From  Alaska 
* 

WAR  acquaints  us  with  strange 
foods.  Horse  meat  has  been 
sold  on  the  open  market. 
Whale  meat  is  tinned  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Shafk  is  praised  by  many,  and 
Alaska,  rich  in  resources,  has  shipped 
to  the  United  States  during  the  past 
year  38,295  pounds  of  reindeer  meat. 
This  is  about  nine  times  the  shipments 
of  1916,  and  another  year  ought  to 
show  greater  gains.  It  looks  as  if 
reindeer  will  be  added  to  the  list  of 
meat  animals  that  supply  the  Ameri- 
can table. 


Eat  Less  Sugar  * 

BEFORE  the  war  France  pro- 
duced about  750,000  long  tons  of 
beet  sugar  per  year,  and  Italy 
about  210,000  long  tons.  Last  year 
the  production  in  France  fell  to  about 
210,000  tons,  and  in  Italy  to  75,000 
tons.  Before  the  war  England  im- 
ported from  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  approximately  1,400,000  tons 
of  sugar  annually.  These  burdens 
now  fall  on  the  United  States  and  its 
sources  of  supply.  That  is  why  it 
is  necessary  to  save  sugar  in  this 
country.  Tuis  is  why  it  is  the  patriotic 
duty  of  every  farmer  to  plant  some 
sugar  beets. 

Clean  and  disinfect  the  incubators 
that  have  been  used  previously  and 
let  them  air  out  before  using  them 
this  season. 


WITTEKcro-Oll 
ENGINES 


Immediate 

Factory  Shipment   

2, 3, 4, 6, 8,12,16. 22  and  30h-p.-Direct 

from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Money  Back 
if  Not  Satisfied  on  my  new  90  Day  ofter. 
5-Year  Guarantee  Fuel  cost  one-half  less 
using  kerosene.  '  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted)"How  To  Judge  EHgincs",  printed  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  $16  to$200"3ell  you  on  practically  your  own  tprma 
—Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.--E(i.  H.  Witte 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

3127  Oaidand  Av«.,            Kansas  City,  Mo. 
3127  Cmplf  Bldg„  Pittsburgh,  P«. 


BAGS 


Burlap  and  twine, 
new  and  second- 
hand. All  kinds 
of  bags  for  grain, 
peas,  beans,  onions, 
potataes.  rice, 
seeds,  etc.  Every 
bag  is  thoroughly 
inspected  before 
being  i  p  p  e  d  . 
Write  ^or  prices, 
stating  the  number 
of  bags  you  need. 
We  ship  in  any 
few  to  a  carload. 

HARRIS  SACK  CO., 

348-.'!52  S.  Alameda  St..  Los  .Angeles.  Cat. 
Mention  Orchard  and  Fiirni  Hlien  writing:. 


quantity  from 


l^ni  -  Lcc-tric 

I  i(,H  r  INC  Ov;  ri  H 


Electric 

Light  for  Your  Farm 

Uni-U'itilc  llgliting  plant  generates  standard  110-rolt  direct  current; 
operates  from  one  to  fifty  lights,  electric  motor,  electric  Iron,  vacuum 
cleaner,  electric  (oaater.  force  pump,  cliurn,  washing  machine,  etc.  No  Bat- 
teries—No  Switchljiiard— and  a  better  machine  for  less  money.  High  speed 
uasoUnc  motor,  Kenerator  and  automatic  governor,  all  complete  in  one 
sni.ill,  compact  unit.  Uses  standard'  lamps  and  fixtures.  Simple,  easily 
installed,  dependable,  economical.  Costs  less  than  other  systems  to  buy 
ami  to  operate. 

Write  today  for  full  description  and  low  price. 


KARL  A.  HEDBERG, 


ELECTRIC.II.  ENGINEERS 
104<4  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


of  Eureka  Stumping  Powder  and  now  I  want  to 
sell  a  lot  of  other  powder  that  I  have,"  writes 
Rudolph  Stadeli,  Silverton,  Ore.  "The  other 
powder  makes  me  terribly  sick  when  I  try  to 
use  it,  but  Eureka  does  not  give  me  the  least 
headache. ' ' 

Eureka  Stumping  Powder  is  one  of  the  t%vo 


'ARMPOWMRS 

itUMPINO  —  AORICULTURAJU 


Eureka  goes  further  and  costs  less  for  all  agri- 
cultural blasting  than  ordinary  powder  or  dyna- 


Eureka  tnd  Ci»nt  Farm  Powders  are  made  espcciallr  to  meet 
western  farm  conditiotifl.  They  arc  made  by  a  Pacific  Coa*t 
Company,  with  more  than  «,haif  a  century  of  experience — the 
company  that  originated  all  "eiant  powders.**  Your  dealer  cat 
fQpply  you.  If  lie  doca  not.  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  get 
the  rcnuiae.  which  baa  the  Giant  brand  on  every  box. 

Sare  money  on  farm  work.  Send  this  coupon  forourbirfntf 
book.  "Better  Farminf.'*  It  tells  you  how  to  do  scores  of  fana 
Jobs  cheaper  and  better. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO..  o». 

"Everything  jar  Blasting" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Branch  Officej:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  CHy, 
Seattle,  Spokane 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,C<m.,  Pint  Naikm.l  Bank  Bldj..  S«i  ftincfico 
Send  me  the  52-p»te  illunnlcd  book  "Better  Farminf."    I  irn  apcaally 
Iniercstcd  in  (pleajc  ebcck)  21 5 

□  Stump  Blutinc  □  Trea  Bad  Bluttnc 

□  BooUer  Blaatms  □  Subaoil  BUatms 

□  Ditck  Blaating  □  RoaaMakiac 

Name   . — ■ — . — - — 

Address   :  
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Profit  in  Liberty  Pigs 

CAN  the  California  farmer  make 
a  profit  by  feeding  pigs  for  the 
market  at  the  present  prices  of 
feed?  This  is  a  question  which  is  in 
the  mind  of  everyone  interested  in 
raising  hogs.  It  is  also  one  which 
is  probably  the  most  debated  among 
all  farmers,  especially  since  the  Food 
Administration  and  the  College  of 
Agricultur^^ave  asked  that  the  pork 
production  of  California  be  materially 
increased  for  contribution  to  the  food 
supplies  of  our  armies. 

Several  boys'  agricultural  clubs  have 
completed  their  pig-feeding  contests 
within  the  last  few  weeks  and  have 
furnished  strong  evidence  that  hogs 
can  still  be  fed  at  a  profit.  The  re- 
sults were  compiled  from  records 
made  by  both  high  school  and 
elementary  school  students  who  live 
on  farms  of  every  type  of  agriculture 
from  Stanislaus  county  to  Imperial 
Valley.  The  boys  fed  farm  feeds, 
started  with  weanling  pigs,  charged 
market  prices  for  their  pigs,  feeds, 
labor,  etc.,  whether  they  had  to  pay 
for  them  in  actual  money  or  not. 

The  feeds  given  were  everything 
which  a  hog  will  eat,  but  in  all  cases 
grain  and  tankage  or  their  equivalent, 
and  hay  or  pasture  of  some  kind  were 
given.  In  other  words,  the  funda- 
mentals of  hog  feeding  were  practiced. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  under  aver- 
age conditions  profit  can  be  made  if 
those  fundamentals  are  still  prac- 
ticed and  if  the  pigs  are  of  good  stock. 
It  has  taken  the  boys  and  girls  of 
agriculture  clubs  to  demonstrate  by 
"show-me"  methods  to  doubting 
farmers  that  a  profit  can  be  made 
from  raising  the  liberly  pigs  which 
the  farm  bureaus  have  asked  us  to 
produce. 

It  is  not  intended  to  criticise  or 
comment  at  length  on  these  figures 
except  to  state  that  all  of  them  are 
taken  from  records,  on  file  in  the 
State  leader's  office,  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  have  raised  these  pigs,  and 
that  they  have  been  passed  by  com- 
petent local  farmers,  who  have  in  each 
case  acted  as  judges.  All  of  the  pigs 
were  sold  at  public  auction  at  the 
prices  indicated  and  no  regard  was 
taken  for  their  value  as  breeding  ani- 
mals, though  many  of  the  hogs  were 
kept  as  such. 

For  conclusions  on  the  demonstra- 
tion it  may  be  noted^hat  the  average 
cost  per  pound  of  gam  was  12  cents 
and  that  >the  average  total  cost  was 
$20.48,  which  includes  the  original 
cost  of  the  pig,  feeds,  labor,  etc., 
while  the  average  price  at  which  they 
sold  was  $16.50  per  100  pounds  or 
one  dollar  below  the  present  market 
price,  making  a  return  per  pig  of 
$33.24  and,  leaving  a  profit  of  $12.76 
per  pig.  It  may  also  be  noted  that 
where  the  profit  was  made  there  was 
over  a  pound  per  day  gain  with  the 
pig  finishing  at  201.5  pounds.  Farm- 
ers can  follow  the  same  principles 
which  these  boys  used  and  secure  the 
same  results.  Names  and  addresses 
of  the  boys  who  secured  the  results 
will  be  supplied  on  request.  Address 
State  Food  Administration,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Farmers  Buying  Trailers 

THERE  seems  to  be  quite  a  de- 
mand for  auto  trailers  among 
California  farmers,  according  to 
information  given  Orchard  and  Farm 
by  James  M.  Litchfield,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Reliance  Trailer  and 
Truck  Company  of  San  Francisco.  J. 
R.  Konetsky,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  firm,  recently  stated 
that  he  had  made  quite  a  number  of 
sales  among  the  farmers  of  the  State, 
and  that  he  had  received  lots  of  in- 
quiries. 

A  good  trailer  can  be  attached  to 
any  make  of  automobile,  will  track 
perfectly  and  will  not  jump  %bont.  A 
patented  device,  operated  from  the 
driver's  seat,  can  be  provided  to  back 
the  trailer  in  any  direction.  The 
drawbars  are  equipped  with  shock  ab- 
sorbers and  compression  springs.  This 
eliminates  any  danger  of  injury  to 
the  pleasure  car  or  truck. 


How  to  Make  a  Henhouse 

HEN  the  soil  is  well  drained 
and  con9equently  will  remain 
dry  no  floor  need  be  used  in 
the  poultry  house,  the  ground  itself 
serving  as  the  floor.  Often  a  slight 
dampness  can  be  corrected  by  filling 
up  the  floor  several  inches  above  the 
outside  ground  with  sand,  cinders, 
gravel,  or  dry  dirt.  Three  or  four 
inches  of  the  surface  of  the  floor, 
and  of  the  run,  if  a  very  small  run  is 
used,  should  be  removed  and  replaced 
wit^  fresh  dirt  two  or  three  times  a 
year. 

If  the  ground  is  so. Wet  or  damp  that 
this  condition  cannot  be  corrected  by 
filling  it  is  best  to  provide  a  board 
fioor^  as  this  will  help  to  keep  the 
hous6  dry,  will  allow  easier  cleaning 
and  will  promote  the  general  health 
and  welfare  of  the  hens. 

A  house  with  a  board  floor  should 
be  set  on  posts  or  blocks,  so  that  it 
is»S  to  12  inches  above  the  ground. 
W'hen  this  space  is  left  the  floor  will 
not  rot  so  quickly  and  rats  are  pot  so. 
likely  to  take  refuge  under  the  "house. 

In  order  to  keep  the  flock  in  a 
clean  and  sanitary  condition,  dropping 
boards  should  be  provided  and  roosts 
above  them.  This  makes  it  easy  to 
remove  the  droppings  each  morning 
and  helps  greatly  to  keep  the  house 
free  from  objectionable  odors.  A  lit- 
tle sand  or  ashes  sprinkled  on  the 
dropping  board  after  each  cleaning 
will,  be  found  to  make  the  cleaning 
.easier. 

The  dropping  boards  and  roosts 
should  be  placed  against  the  back 
wall.  ^ 

The  dropping  boards  should  be 
about  20  to  30  inches  from  the  floor, 
depending  on  the  height  of  the  build- 
ing. This  gives  space  enough  under 
them  so  that  the  hens  have  room  to 
exercise  and  is  not  too  high  for  the 
heavier  hens  to  fly  up  to. 

The  roosts  should  be  3  or  4  inches 
above  the  dropping  boSrds.  If  more 
than  a  single  roost  is  used,  they 
should  be  on  the«ame  level;  otherwise 
all  the  hens  will  try  to  crowd  upon 
the  highest  roo^t.  A  piece  of  2  by 
4  or  2  by  3,  laid  on  edge  and  with  the 
upper  corners  rounded  off,  makes  a 
good  roost.  A  pole,  or  even  a  piece . 
of  board  2  or  3  inches  wide,  may  be 
used. 


The  1918  Strawberry  Pack 

THE  last  carload  of  strawberries 
has  been  shipped  from  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  for  the  season. 
The  strawberry  pack  this  season  has 
been  of  interest  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Perhaps-  the  most  noticeable 
has  been  the  innovations  as  a  result 
of  amending  the  standardization  law. 
The  results  obtained  have  been  uni- 
formly advantageous;  growers  have 
received  a  better  price  for  their 
berries,  dealers  and  consumers  have 
received  a  better  article,  and  shippers 
of  California  berries  have  been  en- 
abled to  secure  a  product  that  could 
meet  and  hold  its  own  against  all  com- 
petition. 

George  Bryant,"  representjjig  the 
Ryan  Fruit  Company,  one  of  the  big- 
gest of  our  fruit  jobbers,  in  comment- 
ing upon  this  season's  pack  stated 
that,  taken  from  all  points,  the  pres- 
ent season  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful that  his  company  ever  has  had. 
This,  he  said,  is  due  entirely  to  the 
new  standardization  regulations.  With- 
out such  rules  for  packing  it  would 
have  been  absolutely  impossible  to 
have  secured  such  large  quantities  of 
berries  which  would  hold  up  under 
shipment. 

Just  what  significance  this  has  for 
the  strawberry  growers  is  perhaps 
not  generally  appreciated.  California 
berries  ripening  around  the  latter  part 
of  May  come  into  competition  with 
the  early  berries  from  Oregon.  Wash- 
ing:ton,  and  also  Missouri.  Without 
the  high  standard  which  the  new 
regulations  have  required,  buyers 
would  have  refused  to  handle  these 
later  berries  and  the  growers  would 
have  been  forced  to  sell  them  to  the 
canneries,  which  would  have  resulted 
in  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  or  more 
from  the  prices  received. 

Mormons  Empty  Their  Granaries 

MORE  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  Food 
Administration  frorn  the  Mormon 
wheat  storehouses  in  Utah,  which  are 
now  being  swept  clean  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  thirty  years. 

This  represents  the  enormous  re- 
serve supply  built  up  under  the  tithing 
practice  to  protect  the  people  against 
any  emergency. 


Did  You? 

DID  you  give  him  a  lift?    He's  a 
brother  of  men. 
And  bearing  about  all  tiye  'Ldr- 
den  he  can. 
Did  you  give  kim  a  smile?    He  was 

downcast  and  blue. 
And  the  smile  would  have  helped  him 
to  battle  it  through. 

Did  you  give  him  vour  hand?   He  was 

slipping  down  hill. 
And  the  world,  so  I  fancied,  was  nsing 

him  ill. 

Did  you  give  him  a  word?    Did  yott 

show  him  the  road. 
Or  did  you  just  let  him  go  on  with  his 

load?  • 

Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  be 

losing  the  fight. 
When  a  lift  just  in  time  might  set 

everything  right? 
Do  you  know  what  it  means — just  a 

clasp  of  a  hand. 
When  a  man's  borne  about  all  a  man 

ought  to  stand? 

Did  you  ask  what  it  was — why  the 

quivering  lip? 
Why  the  half-suppressed  sob,  and  the 

scalding  tears  drip? 
Were  you  brother  of  his  when  the 

time  came  of  need? 
Did  you  oflfer  to  help  him,  or  didn't 

you  heed? 


To  Pickle  Olives 

THESE  directions  are  suitable  fo 
preparing  small   quantities  fq 
home  use. 
Gather  the  fruit  carefully  by  hand,"' 
without  bruising.     It  is  best  wl 
cherry  red  or  just  turned  black.  W 
green,  it  lacks  flavor  and  oil  and  u 
over-ripe,  it  is  too  soft  and  the 
is  tougji.    Soft,  shriveled,   or   fr,  : 
bitten.olives  are  unsuited  for  pickh- 

Placf'  the  olives  in  an  open  vti^a 
of  glass  or  earthenware,  or  a  woo 
bucket  or  barrel.  Metal  vessels  sb 
not  be  used.    A  wooden  cover 
loosely  inside  the  vessel  on  top 
the  olives  will  prevent  the  spottiii| 
of  any  olives  which  float. 

Mak^  a  lye  solution  of  three  ounce 
(three  tablespoQnfuls)  of  soda  lye  „ 
a  gallon  of  water  or  approximatd] 
one  pound  to  five  gallons. 

Watch  the  Lye 

Cover  the  olives  with  this  solution 
keeping  them  submerged  by  means 
the  wooden  cover.  Stir  and  examint 
the  olives  every  hour.  As  soon  as 
the  skin  changes  color,  cut  an  olivii 
•  occasionally  to  note  by  the  discolors^ 

tion  of  the  flesh  how  far  the  lye 
^penetrated. 

When  the  lye  has  gone  through 
skin  but  only  a  very  short  way  i 
the   flesh,  pour  it  off  into  anothe 
vessel.    This  will  be  in  from  three  tfl 
eight  hours,  according  to  the  olivet 
and  the  temperature.  ,  , 

Expose  the  olives  to  the  air  tint 
the  color  is  darkened  and  equalized.1 
They    should   be    stirred  frequentlj 
while  exposed.    To  make  them 
black  requires  from  one  to  three  daj 
or  more,  but  the  flavor  is  better  if  nc 
exposed  too  long. 

When  the  desired  color  is  attainc 
replace  the  old  lye  by  fresh  lye 
leave  with  frequent  stirring  until 
has  penetrated  to  the  pit.    It  m« 
reach  the  pit  or  the  olives  will  l)e1 
bitter,  but  if  left  long  after  reachin| 
the  piti^the  flesh  will  be  softened  an 
the  color  bleached. 

Replace  the  lye  with  water  wlii 
should  be  changed  twice  daily,  ant 
all  taste  of  lye  is  removed — about 
to  seven  days. 

Then  place  for  twenty-four  hours : 
in  a  brine  of  five  ounces  (five  table- ' 
spoons)  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
Seal  Up  Hot 

Then  heat  olives  and  brine  to  t>oil-1 
ing  and  pour  hot  into  scalded  jars  or| 
cans.  Cover  and  seal  and  place  in  at 
pot  or  washboiler  sterilizer  and  heat] 
for  one  hour. 

N.  B. — Certain  oHves,  such  as  Man- 1 
zanillo,  darken  easily  when  aerated 
even  if  they  are  somewhat  underripe. 
Others,  such  as  Mission,  will  not 
darken  if  under-ripe  unless  exposed 
for  a  very  long  time.  Over-exposnl»^ 
injures  the  flavor.  It  is  better  to  be 
satisfied  with  imperfect  color  tliui 
defective  flavor. 

Before  sterlizing  under  'MO"  the 
brine  may  be  poured  out  of  the  jars 
or  cans  which  are  then  sealed  imme- 
diately while  still  hot  and  sterilized 
as  above.  They  Iceep  quite  as  weil 
without  the  brine. — Frederick  T.  Bio- 
letti. 


California  Leads  in  Onions  . 

ACCORDING  to  the  United  States 
Crop  Reporter,  there  were  9000 
acres  planted  to  onions  in  C»ti- 
fornia  in  1917.  This  acreage  was  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  where  there  were  9800  acres. 
While  the  acreaga  in  New  York  was 
SOO  more  than  in  California,  the  per- 
centage of  production  was  much  heav- 
ier in  California,  being  93  per  cent 
normal  as  against  62  per  cent  in  NeW) 
York.  It  was  estimated  that  the  pro-' 
duction  in  California  in  1917  amounted 
to  3,348,000  bushels,  as  against  2,891,- 
000  bushels  in  New  York.  . 

This  year  there  is  an  increased 
onion  acreage  in  California  Iwt 
weather  conditions  have  been  some- 
what against  an  increased  crop. 

Good  crops  are  brave  promises  to 
the  Allies. 
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Federal  Farm"  Loan  Bonds 

Supply  Funds  to  Finance  Farmers 

The  Federal  F arm  Loan  Act  has  th  ese  big,  vital,  national  purposes 


TO  PROVIDE  CAPITAL  FOR  AGRICULTURA 
TO  CREATE  STANDARD  FORMS  OF  INVES 
TO  EQUALIZE  RATES  OF  INTEREST  UPON 
TO  FURNISH  A  MARKET  FOR  UNITED  ST 
TO  CREATE    DEPOSITARIES  AND  FINANCI 

IN  carrying  out  these  purposes  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bonds  offer  safe  and  sound  long  term  investments  for 
the=thrifty,  based  on  the  assembled  farm  mortgages 
of  America;  increase  farm  production,  and  make  it 
easier  for  farm  tenants  to  buy  and  own  farms. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  are  issued  by  twelve  regi- 
onal Federal  Land  Banks.  These  banks  and  the  entire 
system  are  examined,  supervised  and  operated  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment at  Washington.  Every  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bond 
is  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  which  issues  it, 
and  also  of  all  the  other  eleven  Federal  Land  Banks.  Every 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Bond  is  based  upon  massed  and  aggre- 
gated farm  mortgages  pledged  as  s«;urity.  No  mortgage 
is  made  for  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
farm  as  fixed  by  a  Federal  Land  Bank  Appraiser  appointed 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  in  Washington.  The 
Treasury  motto  on  farm  loans  is  "safety  first." 

All  loans  are  made  through  cooperative  organizations 
of  farm  borrowers,  termed  National  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tions, very  similar  in  character  to  city  building  and  loan 
associations.  Each  mortgage  is  guaranteed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. In  addition  to  the  security  of  the  farms  themselves, 
each  mortgage  is  backed  by  the  resources  of  all  the  twelve 
Fedft-al  Land  Banks,  including  a  ca^  subscription  by  each 
association  to  the  stock  of  .the  Land  Bank  equal  to  five  per 
cent  of  all  loans,  and  in  addition  thereto  there  is  a  five 
per  cent  double  liability  on  the  part  of  the  borrowers.  No 
farm  loan  security  has  ever  been  offered  so  strengthened 
and  buttressed  by  Government  inspection  and  control,  and 
such  adequate  resources  back  of  the  obligations. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  bear  five  per  cent  interest, 
payable  semi-annually.  May  and  November,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  "shall  be  deemed 
and  held  to  be  instrumentalities  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  such  they,  and  the  income  derived 
therefrom  shall  be  exempt  from  Federal,  State,  Municipal 
and  local  taxation."  It  will  be  noted  that  this  exemption  is 
complete.  Interest  on  these  bonds  need  not  be  included  in 
income  tax  returns.  These  bonds  are  issued  in  denomina- 
tions of*$25,  $50,  $100,  $500  and  $1000  and  in  either  cou- 
pon or  registered  form.  They  are  due  in  twenty  years 
and  redeemable  after  five  years. 

The  buying  of  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  is  not  only 
a  profitable  transaction  but  is  a  patriotic  act.  This  system 
enables  the  small  farmer  to  borrow  money  on  terms  as 
favorable  as  the  large  farmer,.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  American  agriculture  the  farmer,  through  the 
issue  of  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds,  is  enabled  to  secure 
the  capital  which  he  has  so  badly  needed. 

All  mortgages  issued  under  this  Act  are  paid  off  in 
installments,  so  that  with  every  interest  payment  there 
is  paid  an  installment  of  the  principal,  and  when  the  last 
interest  payment  is  made  the  mortgage  is  extinguished.' 
Each  mortgage  grows  smaller  year  by  year  and  the 
security  is  to  that  extent  rendered  greater.  The  standard 
form  of  mortgage  now  prevailing  runs  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  the  first  effect  of  the  taking  out  of 
a  mortgage  in  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
System  is  to  put  the  farmer  in  easier 
circumstances  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
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extend  his  operations,  become  a  greater  producer,  buy 
more  machinery,  intensify  his  farming,  supply  himself 
with  livestock,  and  otherwise  take  a  stronger  financial 
position.  He  becomes  a  better  customer  of  the  bank,  of 
the  store,  and  of  the  manufacturer. 

Money  is  loaned  under  this  system  only  for  certain 
specific  purposes,  all  connected  with  the  development  of 
agriculture.  Land  owners  who  rent  their  farms  out  can- 
not borrow  under  the  Act.  The  financial  pressure  of  the 
system  is  exerted  always  in  the  direction  of  strengthen- 
ing the  position  of  the  actual  farmer  as  against  the  land- 
lord. Loans  may  be  made  for  the  following  purposes  and 
for  no  other: 

7*0  provide  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  agricul- 
tural uses. 

To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  equipment,  fertil- 
izers and  live-stock. 

To  provide  buildings  and  for  the  improvement  of 
farm  lands. 

To  liquidate  certain  outstanding  indebtedness  of 
the  farmer. 

Such  operations  as  the  provision  of  necessary  build- 
ings, machinery,  seeds,  clearing,  tiling,  draining,  fencing, 
etc.,  are  carried  on  by  farmers  borrowing  under  this 
system  on  a  large  scale,  and  always  with  increased  farm 
efficiency  in  view.  The  farmer  who  has  financed  himself 
through  a  Federal  Farm  Loan  mortgage  is  at  once  relieved 
of  anxiety  as  to  the  falling  due  of  his  mortgage.  He  knows 
exactly  what  he  can  do  for  thirty-five  years  in  the  future. 
The  interest  rate  to  him  at  present  is  five  and  one -half 
per  cent  per  annum,  plus  a  one  per  cent  amortization 
charge,  so  that  by  the  payment  of  six  and  one-half  per  cent 
per  annum  his  loan  is  extinguished  in  thirty-five  years. 

Lack  of  capital  and  lack  of  skilled,  reliable  labor  are 
ttie  two  greatest  drawbacks  to  agricultural  progress. 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  are  doing  their  part  to  remove 
both  these  obstacles.  With  sufficient  capital,  labor-saving 
machinery  and  up-to-date  equ^ment,  will  come  a  great 
increase  in  the  farmers'  productive  power. 

Whatever  increases  the  earning  power  of  the  farmers 
of  your  community  directly  contributes  to  your  own 
prosperity.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  System  then  is  your 
affair  as  it  is  that  of  every  American  citizen.  Put  your 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  start  the  sale  of  Farm  Loan 
Bonds  in  your  community.  Buy  as  many  yourself  as  you 
can  afford  and  talk  them  to  your  friends  and  neighbors. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  are  printed  in  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  in  Washington,  and  have  the 
same  protection  against  counterfeiting  that  is  enjoyed  by 
the  currency  in  your  pocketbook. 

In  the  language  of  the  Farjn  Loan  Act,  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Bonds  "shall  be  a  lawful  investment  for  all  fiduciary 
and  trust  funds  and  may  be  accepted  as  security  for  all  pub- 
lic dep#sits."  You  can  offer  your  banker  no  better  collateral. 
You  can  buy  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  at  101  and 
accrued  interest.   Order  through  any 
bank,  trust  company,  broker  or  express 
agent,  or  write  to  any  one  of  the  twelve 
Federal  Land  Banks: 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Wichita,  Kans. 


Houston,  Texas 
Berkeley,  CaJif. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


or  addre**: 

FEDERAL  FARM  LOAN  BOARD 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


« 
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Your  Problem  Is  Solved 
When  You  Buy  a 


I* 


1 


SAMSON 


TRACTORS 


TRACTORS 


TRACTOR 

10  H.  P.  on  the  Draw  Bar — 25  H.  P.  on  the  Pulley 

The  Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  embodies  all 
the  features  which  years  of  painstaking  effort  and 
experience  have  approved.  It  is  not  an  experiment. 
It  is  a  demonstrated  success  of  yelars'  standing.  Its 
enthusiastic  owners  are  numbered  among  nearly  all 
civilized  nations  on  the  globe. 

In  construction,  it  is  very  simple.  In  strength, 
all  that  its  name  implies.  Built  to  meet  Ihe  most 
exacting  demands,  day  in  and  day  out. 

Its  Sieve-Grip  steel  wheels,  skeleton-like  in  con- 
struction, give  greatest  traction  with  least  weight. 
They  do  not  slip.  They  do  not  pack  the  soil.  They 
assist  cultivation. 

Its  Nodust-Moisto-Rizer  cleanses  all  air  enter- 
ing carburetor  and  crank  case  vent.  All  working 
parts  of  the  motor  are  protected  from  dust  and  grit. 
^  Its  Lubricated  Roller  Pinions  reduce  friction  to 
a  minimum.  They  deliver  maximum  power  to  the 
drawbar. 

Its  ball  and  disc  type  Governor  assures  sim- 
plicity of  operation  and  prevents  racing  of  the  motor. 
Adjustment  can  be  made  from  the  driver's  seat  to 
secure  any  desired  set  speed,  regardless  of  load,  up 
to  the  tractor's  maximum  capacity. 

We  court  the  most  rigid  investigation. 

It  will  be  our  pleasure  to  give  you  a  demon- 
stration at  any  time,  without  obligation  on  your  part. 

Ask  an  owner  or  write  us  for  information. 

Samson  Sieve -Grip  Tj-actor  Company 

Division  of 
General  Motors  Corporation, 


Stockton,  California. 
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Evils  of  the  Single  Tax 


Daily  Milk  Record  Sheet 

For  Ten  Cows,  Size  10  ins.  by  17^  ins. 
6  Sheets  for  $  .25,  Postpaid  25  Sheets  for  $  .75,  Postpaid 
15  Sheets  for  $  .50,  Postpaid  50  Sheets  for  $1.25,  Postpaid 
100  Sheets  for  $2.00,  Postpaid 

If  you  have  ten  cows  or  less,  you  will  need  one  sheet  a  month;  for  26  cows, 
two  sheets  a  month;  for  30  cows,  three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 
Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the  morning  and  evening  milking  for  ten  cows 
for  31  days,  with  a  space  for  the  total  month's  produce  of  each  cow. 
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(Contlnned  twm 
potato  comes  from,  whether  it  grows 
on  a  tree  or  whether  it  is  concocted 
by  a  French  cook  in  the  kitchen. of 
some  high-class  hotel.  These  gentle- 
men, under  those  conditons,  taking 
their  inspiration  from  such  surround- 
ings and,  inhaling  sewer  gas  instead 
of  fresh  air  most  of  the  time,  get  a 
kind  of  lopsided  view  of  life,  and  they 
embrace  the  Single  Tax.  This  idea 
was  born  among  such  artificial  sur- 
roundings. It  is  the  product  of  the 
cities^  not  of  the  country,  where  there 
is  room  enough  for  men  still  to  re- 
gard their  fellow-beings  as  associates: 
wTlere  there  is  a  reasonable  amount  of 
sunshine  and  fresh  air  and  enough  to 
eat.  But  from  there  it  has  spread.  It 
has  become  a  sort  of  fad.  It  is  a  dis- 
ease. They  get  it  and  have  it  all  their 
lives  and  die  of  something  else. 

Mr.  North  states  that  nearly  all  the 
opposition  to  Single  Tax  comes  from 
the  interests  of  monopolies  and 
speculation.  *  He  is  mistaken.  It 
comes  from  all  who  happen  to  own 
anything,  from  a  small  city  lot  to  a 
farm  or  ranch — all  who  happen  to 
have  accumulated  any  lai^d  which  they 
may  call  their  own.  It  is  also  being 
fought  by  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  who  are  opposed  to  public 
confiscation  of  property  and  its  seiz- 
ure by  the  American  Bolsheviki. 
Will  Not  Help  Food  Production 
The  'proponents  of  this  measure 
have  a  new  battle  cry.  a  cry  of  "Food 
will  vnn  the  war."  They  argue  that 
food  come»  from  the  land,  and  that 
there  are  20,000.000  acres  of  idle  land 
in  California;  that  Single  Tax  will 
produce  food  on  this  idre  land.  Mr. 
\prth.  states  that  Single  Tax  vflll 
cause  this  land  to  be  thrown  open  to 
settlers  and  to  cultivation.  Does  he 
mean  that  by  placing  an  additional 
burden  of  taxes  upon  the  land  that  it 
will  become  more  attractive  to  set- 
tlers? Does  he  mean  that  Single  Tax 
will  so  attract  people  to.  California 
that  we  will  increase  our  population 
to  the  extent  nf  settling  up  all  of  our 
idle  .T-cres?  We  think  not.  How  then 
will  Single  Tax  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing more  'food? 

Single  Tax  is  not  in  force  in  any 
State  in  the  Union,  although  they 
have  attempted  to  force  h  upon  the 
people  in  a  dozen  States  during  the 
past  twenty  years. 

Vancouver's  Experience 
The  experience  of  Vancouver.  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  where  the  Single  Tax  is 
now  in  force,  may  be  interesting  to 
the  reader  of  Orchard  and  Farm.  We 
nuote  from  a  speech  made  by  Hon. 
F.  C.  Wade  before  the  convention  of 
the  National  Tax  Association  in  April 
of  this  -year.  Mr.  Wade  is  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  Canada  and  was 
one  of  the  Canadian  commissioners 
in  the  conference  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  over  the  .\laskan 
boundary  question.  Among  other 
things.  Mr.  Wade  stated: 

"Before  discussing'  our  tax  problem 
generally,  it  is  advisable  to  clear  the 
way  by  getting  rid  of  the  rubbish 
which  still  encumbers  it.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  at  this  stage  to  expose  the 
fallacies  of  the  so-called  Single  Tax, 
which  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
present  deplorable  conditons.  So 
long  as  the  land  boom  lasted,  we  were 
assured  that  all  our  abnormal  pros- 
neritv  was  duf  to  the  magic  of  Single 
Tax.  Single  Tax  is  still  with  us.  but 
not  so  the  days  of  colossal  hank  clear- 
ings, fabulous  building  permits,  and 
sfunendons  prices  for  real  estate. 
Building  permits,  which  reached  their 
climax  in  1912  at  $19.388.322,,  have 
fallen  to  $2,412,889,  including  altera- 
tions and  repairs. 

Enormous  Tax  Arrears 
"Tax  arrears  which  were  $.^10,106  in 
1912  had  grown  to  $4,219,211  in  191fi 
and  are  now  ht  the  alarming  figure  of 
$5,038,537.  The  mill  rate,  which  was 
not  to  be  increased  imder  Sinele  Tax. 
rose  from  16  to  18  between  1895  and 
1905  under  a  SO  per  cent  exemption 
of  improveifaents;  to  20  mills  under 
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the  25  per  cent  exemption  from  1  ■ 
to  1909;  to  22  mills  in  the  period  fr 
1913  to  1916;  to  24.44  mills  in  1" 
and  now  a  higher  mill  rate  is  fr- 
talked  of  as  a  probability.  Accoril 
to  the  assessor's  figures,  land  va' 
shrank  from  over  $150,000,000  ii)  1 
to  $139,000,000  in  1916;  but,  as  I 
Haig  states  in  his  report,  the  asst 
or's  values  should  in  many  cases  \ic 
cut  in  two,  and  I  would  add  that  in 
some  cases  they  should  be  cut  in  fo'ir 
Vancouver's  population,  according: 
the  official  figures,  fell  from  122 
in  1912  to  95,9?2  in  1916,  a  decrea^ 
26,178.  or  more  than  one-fifth.  I; 
gratifying  to  note  that  with  the 
tablishment  of  shipbuilding  and  >. 
eral  increase  of  business  we  have  . 
gained  about  6500  in  our  popu 
since  1916.     The  only>  increase 
been  in  the  debt,  which  rose  st 
from  $22,500,000  in  1912  to 
$31,000,000  in  1913  and  $40,000, 
the  present  time.    The    record  h 
been  much  the  same  in  all  the  \\ 
ern   provinces  where  the 
Single  Tax  obtains,  while  ti 
Eastern  cities  and  towns  wl 
not    had    the    supposed  beneir 
Single  Tax  magic  have  grown  stea 
in  population,  building  permits,  I 
clearings  and  all  the  other  evidu 
and  concomitants  of  prosperity. 
H^d  on  Ratepayors  ■ 
"Let   us   try   to   realize  ^he  t 
financial  situation  of  the  city.  I 
if  we  have  a  population  of  102,42. 
the  present   time,  it  "must  not 
imagined  that  all  these    pay  ta 
Under  the  enlightfcied  system  w ! 
prevails  only  landowners  contrii 
to  the  city  exchequer;  there  are  • 
23.870  taxpayers  in  Vancouver 
titled  to  vote  on  money  by-law^ 
landowners,   and    of   these    a  k 
many  are  repeaters.    On  a  geTier 
estimate  there  are  only  22.000 
payers  to  meet  the  annual  levy 
carrying  on   the  administration 
upbuilding  of  the  city.    With  a 
levy  of  $4.-369,000  and  tax  arrear 
$5,038,537,  our  position  would  be 
ous  enough  if  spread  ovef  the  prr 
estimated  population  of  102,442; 
as  I  have  shown,  there  are  but 
taxpayers    to    shoulder   the  b 
What  that  burden  is  few  of  us  r 
To  meet  the  levy  of  a  Single  Ta 
must   cost   each   ratepayer  ap 
mately  $200.    ^o  pay  off  last 
taxes  and  arrears,  without  co 
interest  of  percentages,  would 
each  ratepayer  more  than  $427.  Th 
who  advocate  tax  sales    arid  oth 
drastic  remedies  t<i  clear  ut>  the  situa^^ 
tion  should  pause  when  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  to  square  up  all  ac 
counts  and  start  with  a  clear 
would  mean  that  the  ratepayers  w 
have  to  make  an  immediate  payment 
of  $427  per  head,  to  be  followed  hjr 
an  annual  payment  per  head  of  $209 
■  more. 

A  Warning  to  California 

"What  is  the  remedy?  The  S 
Tax  advocate  says  the  only  cour 
to  continue  to  add  to  the  burdei 
the  landowner 

"It  makes  no  difference  that 
as  land  needs  few  or  none  of  th' 
pensive  safeguards  of  city  adn 
tration,  while  all  forms  of  b 
are  dependent  upon  fire  and 
protection,   roads,  pavements, 
power  and  everything  else;  t 
all  forms  of  industry   and  bu 
and  tax  only  the  land,  the  one 
modity  which  for  some  year* 
been  unmerchantable,  a  drue  nn 
market,  and  in  many  cases 
instead  of  an  asset  to  the  ov 
on  flailing  the  dc,'  ' 
anything  that  is 
afford  to  pay  its  sh,;;  > 
it  receives  from  the  C" 

It  seems  to  us  that  \' 
by  the  experience  of  n 
the.  north,  which  is  f.i 
conditon  caused  by  tl 
Do  the  peoj>le  of  * 
ticularly  the  farmers, 
state  of  affairs?  Do 
periment?    I  say  emi- 
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4-Row  Bean  Cultivator 

KILLEFER  QUALITY 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


Conserve  Man  Power 

Oae  min  will  cultiv»t«  (our  rows  ol  Beant  perfectly  with  thit  cultivator,  which,  like  moit  of  our  Imple- 
mt*  hai  iMen  developed  at  the  request  of  Dealers  and  Ranchers  for  a  slroog.  simply  controlled  cultivator, 
•  of  doing  their  work  better  than  would  be  possible  with  a  lighter  tool.    The  frame  Is  one  piece  of 
k  carbon  steel  (no  Joints  to  work  loose  or  sag),  holds  the  wheels  always  true,,  and  in  line  with  the  rest 
tlie  machine.    The  double  frame  bar  gives  ample  clearance  between  the  standards  and  eliminates  the 
'•■cy  to  clog  In  trashy  ground.   This  frame  bar  has  a  .double  lilting  device  which  holds  It  rigidly  on 
sides.    The  steering  device  is  easily  operated  and  very  accurate.    Equippeil  with  KQ  Sweep*  of  our 
Aatign  and  matft  to  do  the  best  work  and  wear  the  longest.    Furnished  with  etthor  Tractor  or  Team 
Hitob  aid  to  cultivate  rows  of  any  width  from  20  to  36  inches. 

ALSO  BUILT  TO  CULTIVATE  TWO  ROWS. 


SANTA  FE  AVE. 


The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Company 


LOS  ANQELES,  CAL. 


OTELLEE 

European  Plan 
822  West  Sixth  Street 

Lot  Angelei,  Cal. 

"THE 
HOUSE 
OF 

COMFORT" 

odcni,  Beantlfal  Ball  Room,  Card  Room 
and  Billiard  Room  in  Connection 
Witli  lyobby. 

ted  On  Interorlian  Lines,  Connectinc 
All  Benches,  and  on  Local  Lines 
io  All  ParU  of  the  City. 

'nvenient  to  Shoppinq  District 
nd  Theaters.  Rates,  With  Bath, 
M  «nd  up. 

nset  Pioo  1007.  Home  10743. 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  Prop. 


Qel  Bigger  Crops— Analyze  Your  Soil 

^*  I  can  show  you  the  best  uses  to 

which  your  land  can  be  put.  I  e>. 
amine  soil  with  the  view  of  tolling 
farmers  what  crops  can  be  grown 
most  kbundaatly.  OeflniU  knowl- 
edge of  physical  and  chemical  char- 
acter of  land,  knowladg*  of  origin, 
composition,  properties  and  funo- 
tlons  of  soil  and  relations  of  crop* 
will  enable  you  to  plant  for  far 
greater  crop  productions.  Every 
owner  of  land  should  have  this  In- 
formation.  Let  me  help  you.  Write 
today  for  instruction!  as  to  taking 
samples  for  analysis  in  my  labora- 
tory. 

MARK  WALKER, 
Cbemlst,  211  West  First  St., 
Loo   Angolea,  Ctl. 


Stenography  Bookkeeping 

Board,  room  and  tuition  may  be  earned.  Splen- 
did openinEs  In  the  railroad  bualness  for  ambi- 
tious women  under  45.   .Send  for  free  catalog. 

MACKAY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
9tli  and  Main  8t8.,  Log  Angeleii,  CaUf. 


MALIGNANT 
GROWTHS 

TUMORS,  WENS  AND 
ALL  BREAST  LUMPS 
TREATED 

Strictly  «  non-operatire  treatment.  NO  KNIFE. 
NO  BLOOD  AND  WITH  LITTLE  OR  NO  PAIN. 
Our  method  of  appllcatioD  positively  kills  every 
particle  of  diseased  tlfisue. 

RKMKMBER  that  danger  signal  Is  «  Bor«  that 
does  not  heal  or  the  rapid  Increase  of  growth  In 
a  lump,  wart,  raole  or  scah  which  may  hafe  been 
present  a  long  time.  If  theae  conditions  appear 
in  an  individual  over  40  yeara  of  age  they  are 
NEARLY  ALWAYS  OF  A  MALIGNANT  NA- 
TURE and-  should  be  given  immediate  attention. 

Send  for  our  64-page  (free)  book  with  names 
and  testimonials  of  cured  patients.  Many  right 
here  In  vour  own  viclnUv.    EXAMINATION  FREE. 

.  CHARLES  STIRLING,  M.  D. 

*'ShlrlBy  Treatment.** 
2S3  12th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade,  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer 
C  an  advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market  Page — only  3c  per  word 
All  ads  must  be  in  oiu*  office  by  the  21st  of  the  month. 


Benefits  of  the  Single  Tax 


(Cotitinu«d  from  Face  3) 


we  leap  to  them,  or  they  fall  upon  us, 
suddenly!  Why  should  we  fear  the 
too  sudden  coming  of  social  justice 
and  righteousness?  In  the' face  of  that 
advancing  wall  of  German  hate  and 
tyranny,  with  Paris  already  under 
gunshot  as  these  lines  are  written, 
let  us  lay  aside  our  fear — and  our 
selfish  interests — and  ask  only,  "What 
is  the  -  right  and  just  thing  to  do? 
What  is  the  nation's  greatest  need?" 

Increased,  unlimited  production!  is 
the  answer. 

How  can  this  quickest  and  best  be  « 
achie\%d? 

By  opening  all  the  unused  land  to  the 
millions  of  settlers  who  will  stream 
here  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that  Cali- 
fornia land  can  be  had  for  prices  that 
will  make  it  easy  to  pay  for  the  land 
out  of  the  crops  grown  upon  it. 

Will  that  injure  the  farmers  already 
established  here? — to  increase  the  pop- 
ulation rapidly? 

The  farmer's  good  is  not  a  thing 
apart  from  the  general  welfare;  it 
rises  or  falls  as  prosperous  times  or 
adversity  come  to  the  whole  State. 
Will  nfot  the  whole  State  be  enormous- 
ly benefited  by  a  great  influx  of  actual 
settlers?  Will  that  influx  depreciate 
^and  values? 

For  the  first  time  in  California  we 
shall  have  tangible  stable  values, 
based  "bn  use!  Land  has  no  other 
honest  value  save  that  of  usefulness — 
What  can  be  produced  from  it,  what 
business  can  be  done  on  it,  what  rent 
^ill  3  storekeeper,  a  cultivator,  or  a 
homebuilder  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
possessing  ahd  using  it?  Do  you 
think  this  value  will  decrease  as 
population  increases? 

All  Tax  Burden  on  the  Land 

No  one  really  thinks  that,  though 
it  is  one  of  the  arguments  against 
Single  Tax,  that  when  this  rental  value 
is  diverted  from  private  pockets  to 
the  public  treasury  land  values  will 
fall  so  low  that  the  State  will  have  no 
source  of  income.  Is  that  reasonable? 
And  even  if  it  were  possible  for  water 
to  run  up  hill  of  its  own  accord,  that 
is  to  say,  for  population  to  increase 
without  enhancing  land  values,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  raise  the 
rate. 

So,  then,  Single  Tax  is  going  to 
throw  all  the  tax  burden  on  the  land 
ov/ner,  and  since  farmers  are  the 
largest  land  owners,  the  weight  of 
the  tax  burden  will  rest  on  his  already 
over-weighted  shoulder's! — that  is 
Anti-Singlie  Tax  logic. 

It  purposely  or  thoughtlessly  over- 
looks the  city  lot  under  the  ten-story 
building.  What  part  of  the  tax  bur- 
den will  that  bear? 

The  Single  Tax  is  not  on  area  or 
acreage,  but  on  value.  The  farmer 
has  much  land,  but  little  value  of  land. 
The  big  values  are  in  the  crowded 
cities  where  population  is  densest — 
and  in  the  great  estates  running  from 
50,000  to  700,000  acres.  These  are  the 
values  that  will  pay  the  great  bulk 
of  the  public  revenue  under  the  Single 
Tax — and  these  are  precisely  the  in- 
terests which  have  organized  in  Cali- 
fornia as  Anti-Single  Tax  Leagues. 

The  California  farmer's  relation  to 
taxes  and  land  value  cannot  be  much 
•different  from  tTOje  generally  prevail- 
ing, and  these  are  well  illustrated  in 
the  following  conversation  between 
the  late  Tom  Johnson  of  Cleveland 
and  Congressman  Pierson: 

"How  much,  Mr.  Pierson,  of  the* 
present  tax  burden  do  you  think  the 
farmer  bears?" 

"Well,"  he  answered,  "the  farmers 
constitute  6ver  half  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  and  T  should  say 
that  they  pay  at  least  60  per  cent  of 
all  taxes." 

"Very  veil,  let's  call  it  SO  per  cent 
to  be  safe." 

"No.  no  "  said  Mr.  Pierson.  "that 
is  too  low;  they  pay  more  than  60 
per  cent  rather  than  less." 

"All  right,  but;  to  be  safe,  let's  ca':I 
it  SO  per  cent.  Now,  Mr.  Pierson,  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  haw  much  of  the 


value  of  land  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  have?  Please  take  into 
consideration  all  the  valuable  coal 
lands,  the  iron,  silver,  gold,  copper 
and  other  valuable  mines — the  water 
power  privileges,  the  railroads  and 
their  terminals^  including  street  rail- 
roads, telephones  and  telegraphs,  for 
these  are  built  on  the  most  valuable 
lands;  all  the  gas  and  electric  lighting 
rights  of  way,  built  on  land  cf  great 
value;  all  the  city  lots,  some  of  which 
are  worth  mrre  than  a  county  of 
farming  land.  I  want  you  to  take  all 
these  into  consideration  and  then  tell 
me  how  much  of  the  land  value  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  have." 
Would  Reduce  Farmers'  Taxes 

Mr.  Pierson  said,  "Well,  I  should 
say  less  than  5  per  cent." 

Johnson  said:  "Call  it  10  per  cent, 
to  be  safe." 

"Oh,  no,  no,  that  entirely  too  high; 
that's  double." 

"Well,  we  will  call  it  10  per  cent, 
anyway.  Now,  don't  you  see  that  if 
all  the  taxes  were  raised  by  a  single 
tax  on  land  values,  since  the  farmers 
have  only  10  per  cent  of  those  values 
(you  say  S),  their  taxes  would  be  re- 
duced to  only  one-fifth  of  what  they 
are  now? — that  instead  of  paying  one- 
half  the  taxes  as  now,  they  would  un- 
der that  plan  pay  but  one-tenth?" 

"I  declare,  Tom,  I  never  looke'd  at  it 
in  that  light,  and  I  guess  you  have  got 
me." 

Consider  the  motive,  the  interests, 
or  the  misunderstanding  of  anyone 
who  tells  you  that  Single  T^x  would 
throw  the  tax  burde/i  on  the  farmer. 
It  is  a  tax  on  rent  collecting  and  land 
speculation.  It  will  untax  the  farmer, 
his  house  and  barn,  his  tools,  stock, 
hohsehold  goods  and  auto.  It  will 
tax  only  his  land  value,  which  is  de- 
termined only  by  the  nearness  of  his 
acres  to  the  centers  of  population. 

The  value  added  by  plowing,  ditch- 
ing, leveling,  or  cultivating — any  value 
made  by  human,  labor — is  an  improve- 
ment, and  all  improvements  are  un- 
taxed. 

What,  you're  not  going  to  tax  the 
ten-story  marble  office  building! 

No;  we  want  more  of  them;  we 
want  to  encourage  buildings;  the  more 
of  them  there  are  in  the  city  the  more 
prosperous  will  be  your  farm.  Be- 
sides, the  owner  of  the  tall  building 
never  paid  aihy  taxes  on  it;  he  passed 
the  levy  alc#ig  to  the  tenant,  adding 
that  much  to  the  rent. 

Single  Tax  will  untax  all  useful 
business  and  occupations  and  will 
raise  public  revenue  by  taking  only 
those  public  values  of  land  which  are 
due  solely  to  the  presence  of  people. 
It  will  not,  by  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  take  all  that  value, 
l^ut  only  enough  to  administer  public 
affairs.  In  the  case  of  small  hold- 
ings of  used  land  this  will  be  nominal. 
In  the  case  of  the  vast  idle  estates 
and  the  enormous  downtown  values, 
it  will  be  considerable,  enough  imme- 
diately to  inaugfurate  nn  a  gradual  and 
unanimous  way  the  removal  of  what 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  so  well  called 
the  "Economic  Barriers"  which  now 
hold  man  from  the  natural  opportu- 
nities for  self  employment,  from  free 
and  easy  access  to  the  source  of  all 
human  supplies  and  forbid  him  that 
individual  "Self-Determination"  which 
is  now  the  sacred  and  avowed  pur- 
pose of  the  Washington  administra- 
tion, backed,  by  the  loyalty  of  the 
country,  to  establish  among  nations 
and  man. 

It  will  cause  no  confusion  in  any 
department  of  the  public  service.  The 
machinery  for  assessing  and  collect- 
ing the  land  values  tax  has  been  in 
operation  for  many  years.  It  works 
smoothly.  Single  Tax  will  not  dis- 
turb it.  The  assessors  and  collectors 
of  improvement  and  personal  prop- 
erty taxes  will  be  dropped  from  the 
pay  roll.  What  other  "confusion"  can 
ensue,  and  to  whom? — save  ,to  the 
speculators  and  promoters  of  idle 
acres! 
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answer  any  qaes- 


care  or 
i  b«  srlac 
be  be- 
all  . 


:  we  mus- 
■ crnraent  «i    _  . 
obliged  to  save  lor  us  hy  the  lood 
card  and  re?trict!Or  plan        '  ft  his 


The  Fourth  of  July 

This  hand,  -.o  tyrants  erer  swor^  the  tot. 
Fqr  freedom  0DI7  deals  the  deadlj  blow: 
Then  slMatlis  la  calm  repose  tke  Ttmg^ai 
blade. 

P»r  irentle  peace  ia  fieedoB's  hallowed 
«       shade. " 

p  Indep«nde-  '  'od 

JT'  -ow  with  ys 

"-  "  ■ '  .  -      ;  us 

it  home,  the  day 
■.d  when  we  can 
.    our   victory   and  everlasting 


-  : .       :  ran  comi> 

~;  ~"  •     of  puni$:  ^ 

>    'vt  ns  all  do  oor  part,  how  caa 

we  refuse  when  ^     -  ;  '-r 

how  small  a  sac  i 
to  the  great  sa^r 
around  us.  and  pray  God  t.iat  wit 
the  help  of  each  son  and  daughter  ■ 
this   ereat  count-  -  ... 

-     -  t  to  an  - 


Oatmeal  Bread  ^. 

POUR  two  cups  of  boifing  water 
over   {wo    cups      •    '  - "    '        - ; 
cover  and  let  5: 
warm     Dissolve  one 
or  •  -p  of  brov 

h :.  .ikew^ariE 


:  cr.L-  Jin  i  .'  1:. 
Beat  well, 
a  moderatel-- 


moderately  warm  place  until  double 
in  bulk — about  one  and  one-half  hours. 

Mould  into  loaves,  fill  well  greased 
pans  half  full,  cover  and  let  rise  ag^ain 
for  one-half  hour.  Bake  forty-five 
minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  One-half  cnp 
of  chopped  nuts  may  be  added.  • 

Ruth  Robert^  Suggests 

AFTER  boiling  salt  beef,  leave 
two  or  three  carrots  in  the 
water  or  li^t^id  until  cola  The 
carrots  absorb  the  salt  and  the  liquid 
may  be  used  for  soup. 

Fruit  juices  may  be  canned  or  bot- 
tled when  left  over,  without  sugar, 
and  used  later  as  needed  b>  r.g 
with  gelatine.  Leftover  rs 
may  also  be  used  in  lemo  . 

To  brown  pies  and  tarts,  use  a 
small  brush  and  b'tish  them  with  milk 
before  putting  t'  e  oven,  and 

to  glaze  pies.  '  "i  with  the 

white  of  an  egg  ..  >  -  .wsh  them  to 
be  a  shiny  brown. 

Salt  '-•''fv.  c'jrdles  milk.  Hence  in 
r-  porridge,  etc.,  add 


:^ :    -       •  c  trie  grouna. 

'  '    -  ent.  reheat,  add 

Iter  and  thicken 
Sot  sauces.  To 
>  -.he  above  direc- 

tions, but  instead  of  the  cornstarch, 
add  one-half  teaspoonfnl  of  gelatine 
that  has  been  first  soaked  in  cold 
water  and  then  dissolved  in  hot  jelly. 
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wondcriui  things  in  slore  lor  us. 
"Thr  spirit.  indepe'adeDce  let  ikare: 
Lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  easle  eye. 
Tbj  steps  I  follow  with  mj  boeoa  bare. 
v..r  heed  the  storm  tlut  howls  ^loa: 
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increase  t 
by  growing  r 
ing  less. 


amount  ct 
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Song  of 
the  Szvimmer 


Writtea  l«e  OrchM  mmd. 

an:  udjowof- 
V.  my  body 

An.^  «y  /■■-■^r:  .  ;  like  the  o»,  •.,  J  . 

That  ^y  the  sea  madness  is  touched  ami  is  stirred. 

O  the  7  — 6r«Jt.  vmtem  feel  ' 

A  gimdi  '*  miter.  ic*tle  /  reel 

0«  the  ptoA.  0!  t'-  ■  '■  ««  dashed  far  along 

Oeritt  breast  tcf  :he  seabirdTs  tnld  tomg. 

Up  MP  it  nov  bears  me;  I  svim  on  elate 

And  I  catch  a  'ar  lylimp^e  of  tfte  bluimess  so  gr' 

Then  shore'.  'T,""^"'  V.' 

And  the  fol 

One  anxiouslw  calU  we  a*or«r  oil  the  mad  ro». 
~Come  ont  of  the  danger— the  tide  bears  off  shore. 

But  I  langh  and  strike  out  again  fearlessly  free. 
>  >oy  in  the  Korld's  Kke  the  jov  of  the  sea! 


first  few 
of  dowB- 


this  little  feeling 
and  most  of  as 


Chocolate  Bread  Pudding 


hurry  about  our  ditties,  a  Kttle  shame 
faced  and  an.^ious  to  be  jid  of  onr 
blue  devils. 

.■\nd  now  that  our  men  are  leaving 
homes  in  the  country  and  in  the  cities 
this  depression  will  come  to  all  those 
left  behind.  And  it  is  not  foolish  or 
silly  this  time,  only  in  the  fact  that 
no  good  can  cotne  oL  allowing  these 
feelings  to  engulf  one.  " 

Remember  the  cure  is  the  same. 
Work  and  play  with  all  your  might. 
The  Red  Cross  calls  for  more  aad 
more  workers — there  are  not  hall 
enough — auxiliaries  can  be  formed  in 
any  place  where  a  number  of  women 
can  get  together. 

Knitting  is  a  fa-  ■ 
old  and  young,  ar 

be  had  use  cotton  CvT   

rags  or  dish  rags.  Even  it  the  ; 
Cross  does  not  happen  to  need  ih,-  - 
things  yon  can  Hooverize  by  making 
them  for  your  own  home  and  for  your 
friends. 

And    while    we    go    about  oar 
monotonous  duties,  such  as  di?h- wash- 
ing, housecleaning  or  hoei- 
let  our  minds  dwell  upon  • 
pleasures  for  the  future,  the  I 
are  reading  or  upon  anything  but  the 
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Beware  of  Fake  Tree  Doctors 


By  Harold  A.  Ellis 

Horticultural  Specialist,  Los  Angeles, 


THE  fakes  of  tree  surgeons,  doc- 
tors, fake  remedy  dealers  and 
the  methods  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous "horticulturists"  are  brought  out 
in  this  article  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  the  reader  on  guard  and  pre- 
pared to  detect  the  villain  before  it 
is  too  late. 

One  method  by  which  incalculable 
damage  is  done  annually  is  by  the 
fellow  who,  with  the  pruning  shears, 
represents  himself  as  an  expert 
artisan  in  the  use  of  pruning  tools. 
He  usually  tells  you  he  knows  all 
about  "pruning  them  up,"  and  prune 
them  up  he  does,  usually  cutting  of? 
all  fruit  wood  to  the  tip  6f  the  last 
branch. 

The  writer  has  observed  consider- 
able of  this  style  of  pruning  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,  where  several 
apricot  orchards  have  been  stripped 
of  all  their  fruit  wood,  thus  depriving 
the  owners  of  crops  worth  several 
thousand  dollars. 

Worse  Than  Stealing 
Another  class  of  so-called  experts 
with  the  pruning  tools  who  will  bear 
watching  ii  the  mechanical  fellow, 
and  this  comtitutes  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  men  who  do  this  work.  They 
are  not  trained  horticulturists,  but 
have  learned  the  work  mechanically 
nd  the  result  is,  if  you  have,  say,  ten 
varieties  of  trees,  this  fellow  will 
rune  them  all  in  the  same  manner. 
With  many  trees,  and  especially 
reaches,  certain  varieties  bear  nearly 
ill  the  crop  on  the  tip  of  the  previous 
»rear's  growth.  Now,  if  this  growth 
s  cut  back,  the  fruit  is  cut  off,  and 
rou  make  a  solemn  vow  you  will 
lever  let  that  tree  be  pruned  again. 

If  a  thief  steals  your  fruit,  you  can 
)unish  him  by  putting  him  in  jail, 
)Ut  you  cannot  punish  the  fellow  who 
wastes  many  times  more  fruit  than  is 
;ver  carried  away  by  the  birds  or  the 
)oy  who  climbs  over  the  fence  and 
lelps  himself. 

Good  Tree  Surgeons  Scarce 
In  most  cases  the  grower  is  the 
rictim  of  his  own  carelessness.    He  is 
n  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  the  work 
lone  and  does  not  take  time  to  in- 
estigate  the  skill  and  ability  of  the 
nan  whom  he  employs. 
Good  tree  surgeons  are  very  scarce 
d  demand  more  money  for  their 
ervices   than   the  men   who  ruined 
'our  trees  and  cut  away  the  crop,  but 
he  most  skilled  man  you  can  get  will 
the  cheaper  for  the  grower  to  em- 
loy. 


Cat. 


I  would  caution  anyone  to  be  very 
careful  with  whom  they  contract  to 
have  pruning  or  other  surgery  work 
done  by  the  piece.  When  work  is 
done  in  this  manner,  the  workmen 
are  inclined  to  try  for  speed  rather 
than  careful  work.  The  result  is  your 
trees  suffer  and  your  crop  does  not 
come  up  to  your  expectations. 
Cowboy  Horticulturists 

I  have  known  men  to  contract 
pruning  by  the  tree  and  then  hire 
cowboys  who  had  never  been  in  an 
orchard  to  do  the  work.  The  results 
were  deplorable;  a  fine  orchard  ruined 
before  the  owner  knew  what  was  be- 
ing done. 

I  would  caution  you,  if  you  mtlst 
contract  your  work  done  in  this  man- 
ner, to  be  on  the  job  and  watch  the 
workmen  carefully. 

I  have  yet  to  find  any  malpractice 
among  men  who  use  the  knife  and 
saw  for  the  control  of  bacterial  trou- 
bles, because  this  is  usually  not  un- 
dertaken except  by  skilled  men,  who 
are  thorough  in  their  work. 

Thoroughness  is  tht  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  this  work,  ancP  if  the  surgeon 
cuts  the  diseased  parts  out  clean,  dis- 
infects well  and  preserves  the  tree, 
you  will  have  no  cause  to  worry. 

Sprays  and  spray  materials  provide 
a  constant  source  of  revenue  for  the 
cure-all  fellows,  who  make  it  their 
business  to  keep  the  market  always 
supplied  with  some  remedy  which 
will  surely  destroy  every  pest  your 
orchard  is  inflicted  with. 

Sprays  Made  to  Sell 

I  have  seen  much  damage  done  by 
the  use  of  spray  materials  of  this 
kind,  because  the  manufacturer  did 
not  know  what  he  was  making  it  for, 
except  to  sell,  and,  of  course,  could 
not  tell  the  purchaser  how  it  should 
be  used. 

A  great  many  of  these  remedies 
which  are  sold  as  insecticides  are 
made  up  with  kerosene,  distillate  or 
other  oils,  which  are  very  dangerous 
to  use  when  the  foliage  is  out,  while 
they  may  be  used  to  advantage  while 
the  tree  is  in  the  dormant  stage. 

I  cannot  understand  why  anyone 
should  risk  damaging  valuable  trees 
by  trying  new  and  unknown  spray 
materials  when  the  State  has  ecto- 
mologists  who  are  trying  and  prov- 
ing remedies  all  the  time,  and  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  consult  your  nearest 
county  horticulturist,  or  State  horti- 
culturist, who  will  gladly /supply  the 
desired  information. 


Coloring  of 

'  EALTH  and  vigor  are  funda- 
mental to  high  egg  production. 
A  more  efficient  culling  of  the 
jr-producing  hens  and  the  use  of  the 
^er  layers  mated  to  males  out  of 
erior  layers  for  breeding  will  build 
"le  average  productiveness  of  the 

je  yellowness  '>f  vent,  beak  and 
Iks  of  yellow-legged  breeds  is  a 
accurate  guide  to  the  laying 
ties  of  different  fowls  in  the  same 

ie  amount  of  yellow  coloring  ma- 
ils contained  in  the  ration  fed  may 
tt  the  rate  of  change  from  yellow 
'sleness  and  vice  versa  in  different 

I,  or  even  in  different  pens  of 

I. 

Shank  Color  Observations 

Average  Eggs 
of   Yellow.     No.  of  Heng.   per  year. 

1,1«1  156.1 
Um  282  ISO 

IGJ  123.8 

Vent  Coldr  Observations 

Average  Bgga 
■i  ■  How.      No.  of  Hens,   per  j-far. 

1.27.'?  157.7 
120.5 

Kill  129.1 


Best  Layers 

Beak  Color  Observations 


Shade   of  Yellow. 

Pale 

Medium 

Yellow 


Average  Eggs 
No.  of  Hens,   per  year. 
761  160 
200  145.5 
190  126.3 


Yellow-color  indications  would  seem 
to  be  of  the  most  value  during  June, 
July  and  August.  Such  indications 
should  apply  to'all  distinctly  yellow- 
legged  breeds. 

The  data  indicate  that  shank  color 
and  beak  color  are  somewhat  more 
reliable  to  use  for  summer  culling  and 
grading  than  vent  color.  This  is  per- 
haps due  to  the  fact  that  the  yellow 
pigment  leaves  and  returns  to  the  vent 
more  rapidly  than  it  does  to  shanks 
and  beak. — J.  E.  Dougherty,  Univer- 
sity of  California. 


Where  ground  packs  after  heavy 
rains  it  may  be  a  rather  difficult  mat- 
ter to  get  it  thoroughly  pulverized.  In 
this  event,  where  the  garden  rows  will 
not  permit  the  use  of  the  harrow,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  follow  with  a  garden 
rake  and  pulverize  the  clods  and 
smooth  the  surface. 


tOOq  thp  War 
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l3^Io  Ice 

§      No  Expense 

Send  for  Our  Beautiful  Booklet.   Address  Department  H 
"¥  W  MANUFACTURED  By 

HawMPr-  oi*ayCo. 

O  a  k  1  a'M  d        Call  l  o  i*  u  i  a 

THE  BREP^EIS  Labor  Saving  Four-Row  Riding  BEAN  CULTIVATOR 


Best  and  most  successful 
four  row  bean  cultivator  on 
the  coast.  Made  to  do  the 
work  quickly  and  thorough- 
ly and  to  stand  up  under 
California  conditions.  Write 
for  descriptive  circular  and 
price  list  of  all  our  bean  and 
beet  tools. 

APPLY 

E.  P.  Bmbyihell  k.  C«.,  Southern 
Calilornla  Olitrlbutor,  125  North 
Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Anielu. 

The  Pacific  Implement  Co.,  North, 
•rn  California  Distributor,  131- 
153  Kaneas  St.,  San  Francisco. 


T.abor  is  scarce  ar'l  v.-,'i£?r.« 
high.      Everv    la>  ' 
implement  i-s  a  m' 
With    the    BRENN  i  . 
row    ridlnir    bean  rulti^ator 
one   man   can   do   the  work 
of  two  men. 

We  make  b^n  cultivators 
In  two  and  four  row,  horse 
drawn  and  eieht  row  tractor 
cultivators. 

To  Insure  delivery,  order 
all  Bean  and  Beet  Imple- 
ments early.  The  ct-op  Is 
larye   and    materials  scarce. 

BRENNEIS  MFG.  CO. 

Oxnard,  Cal. 


If  readers  of  this  publication  do  not  find  advertised  just 
what  they  are  looking  for,  write  Orchard  and  Farm,  Ex- 
aminer Building,  Los  Angeles,  and  you  will  be  put  in 
touch  with  reliable  firms  handling  the  goods  desired. 


 Reliance  

Irrigation  Meters 

Are  measuring  water  for  over  2000 
water  users.  Why  not  use  up-to- 
date  methods  iiwlistributlng  water? 
Now  is  the  cfost  important  time  to 
produce  maximum  crops  on  the 
minimum  amount  of  water.  Elimi- 
nate waste.  ^ 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet,  "The 
Water  Watch." 

HydrometricCompany 

955  N.  Main  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Daily  Milk 

Record  Sheet 

For  ten  cows,  size  10  ins. 
by  171/2  »»•• 

6  Sheets  for  S0.2.'>,  Postpaid. 
15  Shrrts  fur  tO..>0,  Postpaid. 
25  .she«(«  for  SO.T.1, 
SO  Sheets  for  SI. 25, 
100  Sheets  for  «2.00, 
Tf  you  have  ten  ' 
wlil  need  one  sheet 
rows,   two   sheets  ■■ 


Po')tp»ld. 
Pwlpaid. 
Po'-tiiaid. 


Address  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Examiner  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
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The  Flower  Garden 

By  Mrs.  E.  E.  Paguette 


Uri.  PaguetU,  v>h»  U  a  tceU-knovm  floral  gardening  •uthnrttv  ot  VenUtm,  OaJ., 
v>rite$  etclu»ively  lor  Orchard  and  Farm.  She  tcill  reply  to  guations  addreited  to  Kor 
at  Ills  PoUi  ttrert,  Ventura,  Cml.,  if  tfte  inquirer  leUi  enclo$e  a  itamp. — Editor. 


JULY  is  a  month  of  seedbeds  and 
boxes.  The  sun  is  now  too  hot  to 
plant  small  seeds  in  the  open 
ground  and  there  are  many  kinds  of 
seeds  to  plant  in  July,  for  instance, 
cypress  and  eucalyptus  for  hedges. 
Plant  these  in  flats  about  five  inches 
deep.  Have  soil  moist  when  you 
plant  the  s«ed  and  protect  the  boxes 
with  shade  of  canvas  or  light  muslin. 
Canterbury  bells,  foxgloves,  larkspur, 
etc.,  should  be  planted  now  in  seed 
boxes  for  next  season's  bloom. 
Pansies,  stocks,  primroses,  primula 
and  cinerarria  should  be  planted  for 
winter  and  spring  bloom.  Also  plant 
a  late  bed  of  cosmos  and  petunias. 

The  early  spring  blooming  bulbs 
will  be  all  ripened  now  and  should  be 
lifted  carefully.  Leave  the  tops  on 
unless  they  are  entirely  dead,  and  the 
bulbs  thoroughly  ripened.  Pack  bulbs 
loosely  in  damp  sand  and  put  in  a 
cool,  dry  place. 


could  it  be  kept  trimmed  into  a  decent 
size? 

Pepper  trees  make  a  pretty  hedge 
for  the  first  year  or  two,  but  they 
soon  get  too  large  and  are  not  nice 
trimmed.    I  would  not  plant  them. 


Pretty  Costumes 

Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 

Thete  costume$  are  all  carefully  chosen  uHth  a  view  to  their  adaptahUitif  tc 
the  needs  of  the  home  dressmaker.    None  is  elaborate  or  complex  and  ad 
easily  be  made  from  the  patterns  provided  by  this  department.    To  get  any 
the  patterns  send  ten  cents  in  tOver  or  stamps  to  Pattern  Department.  Or 
and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Lios  Angeles. 


Pelargoniums  and  Geraniums 

"My  pelargoniums  and  geraniums 
are  not  blooming  and  I  would  be  glad 
if  you  could  tell  me  why.  They  are 
growing  fine  and  the  foliage  of  the 
geraniums  is  a  rich  tender  greets  but 
there  is  almost  no  Hoom.  The  pelar- 
goniums have  long,  soft  stems,  but 
the  leaves  are  shriveled  and  blighted. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  we  have  plenty  ot 
■water  and  have  cultivated  them  well." 

Your  pelargoniums  should  be  in  full 
bloom  now.  They  do  not  want  a  rich 
soil — for  richness  makes  only  foliage 
and  not  bloom  on  this  plant.  Give 
little  or  no  water,  and  never  wet  the 
leaves  or  blooms.  Too  much  water 
will  cause  the  leaves  to  shrivel  up. 
Geraniums  should  also  be  kept  on  the 
dry  side  for  bloom,  and  a  soil  that  is 
too  rich  will  produce  nothing  but  fine 
foliage  in  geraniums. 

Golden  Glow  Trouble 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  is  eating  my 
golden  glow?  Last  year  when  it  was 
blooming  the  bloom  would  always  be 
notched  and  spoiled.  The  leaves  were 
also  eaten  and  we  could  find  a  gray 
bug  with  a  hard  shell  and  a  funny 
long  nose  on  the  plants.  We  cut  the 
plants  down  before  they  were  through 
blooming  on  account  of  so  many  of 
those  bugs.  And  now  just  as  the 
plants  are  beginning  to  grow  up 
nicely  they  are  covered  down  near 
the  roots  with  white  round  grubs. 
These  grubs  seem  to  eat  the  plants 
They  ate  some  small  plants  of  pep- 
pers that  had  been  planted  near  the 
golden  glow  off  under  the  ground 
like  cut  worms  would.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  they  are  and  what  to  do  for 
them?" 

The  hard-shelled  gray  bug  that  was 
eating  the  golden  glow  last  year  was 
the  snout-nosed  rose  beetle.  It  has  a 
peculiar  fancy  for  golden  glow,  but  it 
will  eat  anything,  for  it  is  a  regular 
hog.  The  white  grub  is  the  larva  of 
the  rose  beetle  that  has  hatched  out 
in  the  roots  and  soil  near  the  golden 
glow.  You  can  kill  these  by  getting 
"Black  Leaf  40"  and  diluting  it  to 
about  1  to  200  parts  water.  Then 
pour  a  small  cupful  of  the  solution 
around  the  roots  of  the  plants  that 
you  plant  near  the  golden  glow  and 
around  the  golden  glow.  When  the 
larvae  hatch  and  the  gray  bugs  are 
again  on  the  plants,  spray  with  the 
"Black  Leaf  40"  solution,  or  you  can 
take  a  pail  with  a  little  kerosene  in  it 
and  knock  the  bugs  off  into  it.  This 
is  easily  done,  for  they  will  fall  if 
touched  with  a  stick. 

Pepper  Trees  for  Hedges 

"I  have  been  told  that  the  pepper 
tree  makes  a  good  hedge.  Would  you 
advise  iisiiiL'  it  nrar  the  house?  And 


Plants  for  Shady  Places 

"I  have  a  bed  about  three  feet  wide 
all  along  the  north  side  of  our  house. 
What  shall  I  plant  in  it  besides  ferns? 
What  ferns  are  easy  to  gxow?" 

You  could  get  some  of  the  tall  wild 
ferns  from  the  hills  and  wooded 
places,  and  you  will  find  the  holly 
fern,  sword  ferns,  pteris,  maidenhairs 
and  woodwardias  easy  to  grow  after 
they  are  once  established.  To  have 
the  best  success  with  the  ferns  you 
should  see  that  the  bed  is  well  drained 
and  then  get  the  soil  in  as  near  the 
condition  as  it  is  where  you  get  the 
wild  ferns  as  you  can.  If  possible,  get 
a  few  sacks  of  the  leaf  mold  the  ferns 
grew  in.  With  the  ferns  you  may 
have  begonias.  They  are  always  good 
and  there  are  so  many>  varieties  that 
you  will  have  no  trouble  in  making  a 
selection.  Japanese  anemones  come 
in  soft  pinks  and  whites.  Columbines 
love  shady  places,  as  do  also  cinerias, 
primulas  and  pansies.  A  big  hydran- 
gia  would  be  good  in  one  end  of  the 
bed. 


Rose  Troubles 

"We  want  to  make  a  rose  bed,  and 
a  nursery  man  said  w-e  should  be  care- 
ful about  the  location.  What  did  he 
mean  and  what  is  a  good  location  for 
a  rose  bed?" 

One  of  the  principal  things  about 
the  location  of  a  rose  bed  is  drafts. 
If  you  will  stand  ^tween  two  houses 
you  will  feel  a  suction  or  air  or  draft. 
This  is  very  bad  for  roses.  It  is  also 
bad  for  them  to  be  planted  where 
there  is  not  good  ventilation.  I  know 
you  will  think  there  is  always  ventila- 
tion in  the  garden,  but  it  is  not  so. 

Select  a  good  sunny,  well  drained 
place.  Don't  be  particular  about  the 
soil,  for  if  that  is  not  right  you  can 
hiake  it  right.  Roses  should  have 
full  sun  most  of  the  day,  but  if  there 
are  strong  winds  it  is  well_  to  have 
them-  protected  by  some  kind  of  a 
hedge  or  wind  break.  But  do  not 
plant  too  close  to  the  wind  break,  for 
roses  must  not  be  in  the  shade,  and 
they  must  not  be  in  a  low,  flat,  damp 
place,  for  nothing  is  as  sure  death  to 
roses  as  damp  feet. 


Pink-White  Druschki 

"I  got  several  plants  of  the  white(?) 
Druschki  last  year,  and  the  bloom  last 
season  was  pure  white,  but  this  year 
they  all  have  some  roses  that  are 
tinged  with  pink  znA  some  of  them 
are  real  pink.  It  is  a  dainty  light 
pink  but  a  pink  nevertheless.  Are 
they  the  real  Druschki,  or  did  the 
nursery  man  give  me  something  else? 
Or,  are  they  going  back  on  me?" 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Druschki 
insists  on  blushing  so  violently  when 
she  is  kissed  by  the  sun,  but  she  does. 
Even  the  oldest  and  best  of  them  do. 
It  is  some  peculiar  climatic  conditon, 
or  something  about  tfte  sunshine. 
What  I  do  know  is  that  Druschki,  our 
snow  queen,  will  blush  at  times.  I 
think  it  is  just  to  show  us  that  while 
she  is  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
snow  queen,  her  heart  is  warm  and 
loving. 


W.  K.  Taylor's  garden  at  Corvallis, 
Ore.,  consists  of  one  acre  this  year, 
which  is  larger  than  last  year.  He 
raises  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  has 
them  during  the  entire  season.  Twen- 
ty-five per  cent  of  their  living  comes 
from  the  garden  and  Mrs.  Taylor  is 
the  gardener. 


S512— IJ»d.v'«  Drens 
Cut  In  7  sizes:  34.  36.  38,  40.  42.  44  and 
46  Inrhes  bust  measure.  Sire  38  requires 
6  yards  of  40-lnch  material.  The  skirt 
measures  about  2  yards  at  the  foot.  Price, 
10  cents. 


combination  IV^  yards  of  SS-incb  materiaL 
Price,  10  cents. 


2S0I — Jonior's  DrrHH 
Cut  in  3  sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years.  Size 
14  requires  4%  yards  of  44-luc-l>  material. 
Price,  10  cents. 


3486— Bojr'n  8nit 
Cat  in  4  sizes:    3.  4,  5  and  6  years. 
4  requires  2H  yards  of  40-lncta  mate 
I'rlce.  10  cents. 


250S — Olrl's  Dress 

Cut  in  4  sizes;  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
Size  8  requires  2V4  yards  of  36-lnch  ma- 
terial for  the  dress  and  1%  yards  for  the 
guimpe.    Price,  10  cents. 

1508 — Drew  for  Bllssea  »ii>  Small  Womm 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years. 
Size  18  will  require  6U  yards  of  40  Incli 
material.  The  sltlrt  measures  aboat  1% 
yards  at  the  foot.    Price,  10  cents. 

2505 — Lady's  Apron 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  32-34:  medium, 
36-38;  large.  40-42.  and  extra  large.  44-46 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  medium  re- 
quires 594  yards  of  3e-inch  material.  Price, 
10  cents. 


2144 — Ipsdy's  Hoom  Dreaa 
Cut  in  7  sizes;   34.  36.  88.  40,  42,  44 

46  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  requl 
6V4  yards  of  36-incb  material.  The  a' 
measures  about  2^  yards  at  the  ( 
Price,  10  cents. 


Catalogue  Notice 

Send  10c  In  illrer  or  stamps  for  Mr  np- 
to-date  spring  and  anmmer  1917-1918  cata- 
logue, containing  5S0  designs  of  ladle*', 
misses'  and  children's  patteroa.  a  conctae 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dresamaktag; 
also  some  points  for  the  needle.  Illustrat- 
ing thirty  of  the  various  simple  stitches, 
all  valuable  binta  to  the  home  drasamaker. 


MOe — Ijidy's  Sports  Blons* 
Cut  in  7  sizes:  34.  36.  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46  inches  bust  measure.    Size  .<«  requires 
4  yards  of   36-inch   material.     Price.  10 
cents. 


2S13 — Child's  Short  Clothes  Set 
Out  In  5  sizes:    1.  2,  3.  4  and  5  years. 
Size  4  requires  for  the  dress,  2%  yards. 
For   the   petticoat,    1%   yards.     For  the 


Use  GHipon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

Bmrttta  and  cents  tor  which  Had  Ba 

the  loUowini  patt«nu: 


Pittam  No. 
Pittcni  No. 


SUB 


Be  eur*  to  numlMT  sad  Bmd 
tor  pettePts  ta  OBTHARD  AND  FAUL 
»m\nrt"   RiilMlni.   KImnth   and  Bnadwo. 

t*  mm  *t  *tm  full  aaaa 


AMatch-Liqhting 
GasolinaLanternl 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


I   Here,  There  and  Elsewhere 

I  RANGE  extensiori  work  is  be- 
|m  ing  prosecuted  quite  vigorously 
IlLT  in  Siskiyou  County  at  the 
I  present  time.  Three  new  granges 
I  have  lately  been  started  there,  which 
I  now  makes  five  in  the  county;  and 
I  State  Deputy  Granville  Libby,  who  is 
I  now  working  in  that  county,  expects 
I  to  report  the  organization  of  others 
I  soon.  As  soon  as  Siskiyou  County  is 
[organized  it  is  the  intention  to  start 
I  work  in  adjoining  counties. 
I  Bennett  Valley  Grange  in  Sonoma 
I  County  has  a  record  to  its  credit 
I  which  is  probably  not  enjoyed  by  any 
I  other  grange  in  the  State.  Recently 
[this  grange  celebrated  its  forty-fifth 
[anniversary  with  a  picnic.  In  all  of 
its  forty-five  years  of  service,  Bennett 
Valley  Grange  has  never  failed  to 
hold  its  anniversary  picnic. 

The  May  number  of  the  National 
Grange  Monthly,  the  official  grange 
paper  of  the  United  States,  published 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  had  for  a  title 
page  an  outline  map  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  divided  into  its  fifty-six 
counties.  The  number  of  granges  in 
each  county  we're  indicated  by  printed 
dots.  Eve?y  county  in  the  State  oitt- 
side  of  Greater  New  York,  except  one 
in  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  has 
subordinate  granges — 914  in  all. 

Last  yyear  Massachusetts  State 
Grange  assisted  ninety  worthy  young 
men  and  w;omen  to  complete  their 
agricultural  education  with  what  it 
terms  its  revolving  educational  fund. 

Vermont,  a  small  State,  with  246 
towns,  has  240  granges. 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the 
grammar  grades  as  well  as  in  the  hig;h 
school  is  being  advocated  by  the 
members  of  Bellevue  Grange.  This 
grange  is  doing  a  fine  work  in  that 
community  in  agricultural  and  patri- 
otic lines. 


A  Fine  Patriotic  Record 

IT  IS  a  custom  with  the  granges  of 
this  State,  the  same  as  it  is  in  all 
other  grange  States,  to  carry  their 
ntembers  who  have  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  War  Department  of  the 
Government  on  their  books  without 
the  payment  of  any  fees  or  dues. 

There  are  very  few  grafiges  in  the 
State  that  have  not  given  up  some  of 
their  members  to  the  service  of  Uncle 
Sam.  Rutherford  Grange,  in  Napa 
County,  recently  dedicated  its  service 
flag,  which  at  that  time  contained  23 
stars.  One  of  those  stars  had  already 
been  turned  into  a  star  of  gold.  If 
any  other  grange  in  the  State  has  a 
better  war  record  than  this,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  know  of  it. 


Smile,  Brothers,  Smile 

SMILE    awhile,    and    while  you 
smile,  another  smiles, 
And  soon  there's  miles  of  smiles, 
And  life's  worth  while,  because  you 
smile.  , 

Just  give  a  grin  when  you  come  in, 
A\id  make  it  wide,  not  tight  and  thin. 
Say    "Hello,    Joe!"    and  "Howdy, 
Jack  I" 

slap  the  other  fellow's  back; 
ick  out  your  mitt,  and  crack  a  joke, 
pio  one  laughs  no  bones  are  broke; 
Id  by  and  by  you'll  make  the  grange 
Isort  of  happy  sunshine  range, 
|at  radiates  good  cheer  and  vim, 
inse  you  grin  when  you  come  in. 


Stockmen  and  Public  Lands 

By  C.  E.  Wantland 

I TOLD  you  so!  To  some  it  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
prove  up  as  a  successful  prophet. 
To  others,  it  matters  not,  but  if  a  past 
prophecy  has  proved  to  be  correct 
possibly  a  forecast  for  the  future  upon 
the  same  general  subject  from  the 
same  prophet  is  entitled  to  a  hearing. 

Many  years  ago  a  tew  of  us  who 
thought  we  understood  conditions  and 
knew  what  we  were  talking  about, 
urged,  in  conventions  and  otherwise, 
livestock  owners  of  the  great  public 
land  States  to  get  together  and  agree 
upon  plans  for  leasing  the  public 
lands  and  appeal  to  Congress  for 
action. 

Fair  plans  in  detail  were  proposed 
and  it  was  urged  that  unless  new 
measures  were  adopted  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  ranges  through  over- 
grazing stopped,  greater  losses  would 
follow  and  the  price  of  meat  to  con- 
sumers would  soar  heavenward. 
Nobody  Home 

But  there  was  nobody  home  to  the 
warning.  Sheepmen  and  cattlemen 
could  not  agree.  Winter  losses  and 
over-grazing  continued.  Uncertainty 
and  a  bad  condition  of  affairs  has'been 
the  result.  If  abnormally  high  prices 
had  not  come  as  a  result  of  war  con- 
ditions, certainly  many  livestock  men 
would  have  closed  up  shop  before 
this. 

The  320-acre  dry  farming  home- 
stead did  its  work  in  some  districts. 
The  640  grazing  homestead  will  put 
on  the  finishing  touches  in  some 
other  districts.  The  potash  and  gen- 
eral leasing  bills,  with  prospectors' 
permits  for  oil,  coal,  gas,  phosphates, 
potash,  etc.,  will  make  it  harder  to  get 
favorable  grazing  regulations. 

Now,  in  convention  and  otherwise, 
cattlemen  and  sheepmen  are  at  last 
advocating  range  control,  grazing 
leases,  etc. 

Pull  Together 

It's  too  late!  Forget  it!  Get  to- 
gether in  each  state  and  pu||('together 
for  a  fair  plan  to  suit  the  conditions 
for  each  State  regardless  of  other 
States.  Pull  for  a  classification  of 
lands;  irrigation  surveys  to  determiije 
reservoir  sites,  areas  susce'ptible  to 
irrigation  and  underground  water 
basins;  geological  surveys  to  deter- 
mine mineral  land  areas.  Ask  for  the 
sale  at  fair  prices  and  on  long  time 
of  land  good  for  grazing  only,  subject 
to  future  discovery  of  mineral  within, 
say,  ten  years.  This  plan  may  get 
you  somewhere. 

It  is  in  the  cards  that  when  the  war 
closes  the  burden  of  taxation  will  be 
so  great  that  new  sources  of  revenue 
will  be  looked  for  and  the  public 
lands  will  not  be  overlooked  in  the 
shuffle. 

It  is  entirely  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  some  fair  'plan  can  be  put 
through  Congress;  if  cattlemen  and 
sheepmen  will  get  together  in  a  united 
effort  to  secure  what  is  right  and 
necessary  to  protect  for  the  future  the 
great  livestock  industry.  It  is  now 
recognized  fully  at  Washington,  as  the 
great  arm  of  agriculture  upon  which 
Uncle  Sam  is  leaning  in  order  to 
speed  up  production  and  win  the  war. 

Cattlemen's  Meeting 

THE  meeting  of  range  cattlemen 
to  be  held  at  the  University 
Farm  on  June  27th  and  28th  is 
a  meeting  to  which  the  country  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  State  are 
sending  three  or  more  delegates  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  a  State- 
wide organization  for  ftie  beef  cattle 
men  of  California. 

With  the  beef  cattle  industry  of  the 
State  in  a  more  or  less  critical  condi- 
tion on  account  of  the  inevitable  feed 
shortage  and  the  unusual  range  of 
prices  due  to  war  conditions,  this  is 
counted  to  "be  a  most  important  meet- 
ing,   

The  best  cow,  irrespective  of  breed 
type  or  conformation,  is  the  one  that 
produces  the  most  butter  fat  from  a 
given  amount  of  feed  without  injur- 
ing her  vital  forces. 


BEAN 

THRESHERS 


Largest  cleaning  ca- 
p  a  c  1  t  y  of  any 
thresher  made  and  requires  less  help  to 
operate.  Pays  for  Itself  In  one  season. 
Hardwood  construction  throughout.  Won't 
split  the  seed.  Double  cylinder.  Made  in 
six  sizes — largest  to  smallest.  WRITE  FOB 
CATALOG. 

Calif  ornia  Implement  Co. 

122-124  North  Log  Angeles  St..  Los  Anceles. 


Advertise  on  the  Farmers'  Market 
Space.  Big  results.  Only  3  cents  per  v\/ord 


Xo  torch  need'eil.  Lights  with  a 
match  nkt  the  old-tirao  oil  lantern, 
but  makes  and  I)urn9  ils  own  gas 
from  common  gasoline,  .e'vlng  » 
lirilllant.  steady,  white  light  of  300 
candle  power.  Most  Brilliant  Light 
Made.  Brighter  than  the  brightest 
electric  bulb.  More  light  than  20 
oil  lanterns.  Cheapest  and  beat 
light  made.  Costs  less  than  one- 
third  of  a  cent  per  hour.  Safer 
than  the  safest  oil  lantern.  The 

Coleman  Qirick-Lite 

No  wlclis  to  trim— No  globea  to 
wash.    No  dirt  or  grease,  no 
glare   or    flicker.  Absolutely 
safe.      Fuel    can't    spill— no 
danger  If  tipped  over  In  straw. 
Will  last  a  lifetime.  Address 
our  office  for  catSlogue  No.  10. 
COLE  LIGHT  II  sales  CO., 
1216-18-20  E.  41st  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Demonstration  Room.     246  S.  Spring  St. 


WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS  . 
DELIVERED  TO  YOUR  HOME 


Tear  Out— KII  In— Hand  Letler-Carrier— or  Mail  to  Post  Office 

TO  THE  LOCAL  POSTMASTER: -Kindly  have  letter-carrier  deliver 
to  me  cn  _   for  which  I  will  pay  on  delivery: 

(D.l.) 

  $5.  U.S.  WAR-SAVINGS  STAMPS  at  $  each 

<6Ut«  number  Wftnt«d}  (S«o  prlcea  b«low> 

 _.  25c.  U.  S.  THRIFT  STAMPS  at  25c,  each. 

(StAto  nainb«r  ir*nt*d>  ' 


Na 


Addr 


WS.S. 

\7.MtS*TnK;3  STAMPS 

199UZD  BY  Tlia 

VNITED  STATES 
eOVERNMENT 


W.  S.  S.  COST  DURING  1918 
April        $4.15  I  July  $4.18  I  Oct.  $4.21 

May  4.16     Aug.  4.19      Nov.  4.22 

June  4.17  I  Sept.  4.20  I  Dec  4  23 

W.  S.  S.  WORTH  $5.00  JANUARY  I.  1923 


A  New  Perfec- 
tion Oil  Cook 
Stove  meanskitcb- 
cn  comfort  and 
conTcnience.  Aak 
your  friend  who 
hii  one.  Uied  ia 
S,000,tOO  homei. 
Inexpenaive,  easy 
to  operate.  Sea 
them  at  your  dcal- 
•r'a  t«day. 


as  the  seashore 


Even  on  the  hot  summer  days  you  can 
keep  your  kitcheii  comfortably  cool 
.by  using  a  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook 
Stove.  No  dirt  or  dust;  no  smoke  or 
odor.  Economical. 

Lights  at  the  touch  of  a  match  and 
heats  in  a  jiffy.  Easy  to  operate  and 
more  convenient  than  coal  or  wood. 
Bakes,  broils,  roasts,  toasts, — all  the 
year  round. 

In  I,  2,  3  and  4  burner  lizcik 

with   or  without   oven*  or 
cabinets.  AsIc  your  dealer. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  COOK  5TOVE 


When  Answering  Advertisement  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm 
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ORCHARD    AND-  FARM 


What  to  Feed  Chicks 

AFTER  chicks  are  ten  days  old, 
a  good  growings  mash,  com- 
posed of  two  parts  by  weight 
of  bran,  two  parts  middlings,  one  part 
cornmeal,  one  part  low-grade  wheat 
flour  or  redrdog  middlings,  and  10 
per  cent  sifted  beef  scrap,  may  be 
placed  in  a  hopper  and  left  before 
them  all  the  time.  The  mash  may 
be  fed  either  wet  or  dry;  if  wet,  only 
enough  moisture  (either  milk  or 
water)  should  be  added  to  make  the 
feed  crumbly,  but  in  no  sense  sloppy. 
When  this  growing  mash  or  mixture 
is  not  used,  a  hopper  containing  bran 
should  be  accessible  to  the  chickens 
at  all  times. 

After  the  chickens  are  two  months 
old  they  may  be  fed  four  tiiiles  daily, 
with  good  results.  After'  they  are 
three  months  old,  three  feedings  a 
day  are  enough. 

When  one  has  only  a  few  chickens, 
it  is  less  trouble  to  purchase  the  pre- 
pared chick  fee'ds,  but  where  a  con- 
siderable number  are  reared  it  is 
sometimes  cheaper  to  buy  the  finely 
cracked  grains  and  mix  them  to- 
gether. 

Some  chick  feeds  contain  a  lar^e 
quantity  of  grit  and  may  contam 
grains  of  poor  quality, , so  that  they 
should  be  carefully  examined  and 
guaranty  as  to  quality  secured  before 
purchase. 

As  soon  as  the  chickens  will  eat 
the  whole  wheat  (usually  in  about 
eight  weeks),  cracked  corn,  and  other 
grains,  the  small-sized  chick  feed  can 
be  eliminated.  In  addition  to  the 
above  feeds,  the  chickens'  growth  can 
be  hastened  if  they  are  given  sour 
milk,  skim  milk,  or  buttermilk  to 
drink.  Growing  chickens  kept  on  a 
good  range  may  be  given  all  their 
feed  in  a  hopper,  mixihg  two  parts 
by  weight  of  cracked  corn  with  one 
part  of  wheat,  or  equal  parts  of 
cracked  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  in  one 
hopper  and  the  dry  mash  for  chick- 
ens in  another.  The  beef  scrap  may 
be  fed  separately.  It  is  advisable  to 
wait  until  the  chicks  are  ten'  days 
old,  although  some  poultrymen  put 
the  beef  scrap  before  the  young 
chickens  at  the  star^  without  bad  re- 
sults. 


Turkeys  the  Best  Mothers 

1HAVE  learned  one  thing  about 
raising  this  year,  and  that  is,  that 
turkey  hens  make  so  much  better 
mothers  tlian  chicken  hens,  that  the 
chickens  ought  to  be  ruled  out  of  it. 

The  theory  of  the  thing  is  that  if 
the  eggs  will  be  taken  from  the  tur- 
key, and  set  under  a  hen,  the  turkey 
will  lay  a  second  clutch,  and  so  twice 
as  many  turkeys  can  be  raised.  There 
is  another  side  of  it.  First,  the  early 
turkeys  do  so  much  better  than  late 
turkeys,  that  it  frequently  is  better 
not  to  bother  about  a  second  lot,  but 
to  let  the  turkey  raise  her  young  ones 
as  soon  as  she  wants  to. 

With  two  turkey  hens  this  spring 
the  writer  let  one  turkey  hefi  set,  but 
"broke  up"  the  second  turkey  and 
gave  her  eggs  to  two  hens  and  the 
young  turkeys  to  the  best  mother  of 
those  two  hens.  Both  lots  hatched 
within  two  days  of  one  another.  The 
hen  has  hung  around  the  barn  a  good 
part  of  the  time  and  through  dust  and 
confusion  the  little  turks  have  not 
proved  very  thrifty.  The  turkey  hen 
on  the  other  hand  has  avoided  the 
barn  absolutely  so  has  gotten  all  of 
the  feed  for  herself  and  chicljs  from 
the  field,  and  her  babies  are  half  again 
as  large  as  those  brought  up  by  the 
chicken  hen. 

Next  time  the  turkey  hens  can  do 
the  bringing  up,  and  if  a  second  litter 
is  wanted,  a  hen  can  hatch 'part  of 
the  eggs,  but  the  poults  will  be  given 
to  a  turkey  to  bring  up. 

Turn  under  the  straw,  leaves  and 
litter;  don't  burn  them.  Humus  is 
not  made  of  smoke. 


FARMERS  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  Pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertiotu  Ad- 
vertisements must  reach  us  before  the  21st  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid 
must  be  in  our  hands  by  the  10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.  Address  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Exam- 
iner Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE 


WHEAT,  CORN,  BEA.NS — Demand  exceed* 
production.  Astonishing  high  prlcea. 
Farmers  on  our  lands  now  arranging  plant- 
ing 2000  acres  in  beans.  Two  big  tractor 
outfits;  wells  being  sunk,  lands  fenced,  etc. 
Will  replant  sanic  acreage  to  wheat  this  fall. 
No  irrigation  required.  We  own  several 
thousand  acres  choice  lands  highly  adapted 
to  production  o(  these  staples.  Deep,  rich 
soil,  no  alkali,  nearly  level;  excellent  cli- 
mate and  water.  Elevation,  2300  feet. 
Price,  112  per  acre,  cash  or  terms.  Call  at 
office  and  see  this  season's  wheat  produced 
this  section — unexcelled.  Call  or  write  De- 
partment iH,  7u7  L  N.  Van  Nuys  Building, 
Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE— 320  acres  In  Lake  County,  Cali- 
fornia; 175  acres  are  under  cultivation; 
balance  is  in  wood  pasture;  land  is  well  wa- 
tered by  two  springs;  One  young  orchard  of 
liartlett  pears  and  assorted  fruit;  there  are 
about  four  hundred  trees  in  full  bearing, 
fine  corn,  potato  and  melon  ground;  ordi- 
nary farm  house  and  outhouses;  two  good 
wells  and  windmill.  For  particulars  and 
further  information,  inquire  of  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Noel,  i-ower  Lake  Bulletin,  Lower  Lake, 
Lake  Co.,  Cal.  Terms  cash  or  part  mort- 
gage. 


DO  Tf)U  WANT  TO  SELL,  TRADE  OR  BUT 
a  farm,  ranch,  raw  land,  city  or  business 
property,  automobiles,  factory,  patent,  stock 
bonds,  mining  property,  etc.?  If  yoii  have 
something  to  sell  In  any  Stat*,  write  inclos- 
inc  10  cents,  for  our  big  magazine  of  invest- 
ments, exchanges  and  buyers  and  our  special 
proposition.  Send  full  description  and  low- 
est price  of  your  property.  Address  the 
World's  Mirror.  Beaumont,  Texas.   


REAL  ESTATE 


gra'^f  to  this  UP.  SX^'Cam 

it.    E.  L.  Sabin,  La  Jolla,  caiii^  

sv^n  SALE— 10  acres  good  land  fenced. 
^?-ee  son    2 '^lles  from  Sacramento 

Price    $350.     Address   B.    No.    A,  oox 
Acampo,  Cal.  ^ 

w-HV  PAY  »150  for  land  that  only  pro- 
^Tuces  crop  biennially?  I  otter  tor jMe 
inn  acres  or  more,  producing  (food  crops 
"nnuX  at°»3r,  per  a'ire.  Exceptional  op- 
portunity to  engage  in  stock  raising  "Thou- 
.sands  of  acres  outside  range.  Andrew  John- 
son, Sunnyslde  Farm,  Malln,  Ore.  


RELINQUIBHMENT  FOB  SALE— ISO  acf-es 
cho^e  spot  in  Victor  Valley,  18  miles 
ea^t  of  Vlctorvllle,  San  Bernardino  County: 
lu  level,  elevation  2800  ft.  66  acre,  cleared 
of  brush;  well;  good  water.  $1000.  Owner, 
1648  45th  Ave..  San  Francisco.   ^ 


FOR    SALE — 1000    acres,    mountain  ranch. 

suitable  for  catUe,  goats  and  hogs;  well 
improved;  20  acre*  alfalfa,  60  acres  farm- 
ing land.  For  particulars,  write  R.  F.  D., 
Refute  1  Box  7,  Mokelumne  Hill,  Calavera* 
County.  Cal. 


WOULD  LIKE  TO  HEAR  from  parties  hav- 
ing from  Are  to  fifteen  acres  for  sale, 
reasonable,  and  on  very  easy  terms.  Land 
must  be  good  for  raising  fruit,  berries  and 
nuU.  near  good  town,  preferring  musical 
community.    Box  783.  Oakland.  CaK  


FOR  S.VLB — A   bargain:    \    acre,    lot  10. 

N  B  In  Civic  Center.  Atascadero  Colony. 
California.  Paid  IIOSO.  To  get  money 
quickly,  shall  sell  for  »400.  Carl  Storla. 
Paso  Robles,  Cal. 


EXCHANGE— CLEAR  SUBURBAN  ACRE- 
AGE NEAR  TWIN  FALLS,  for  small 
partly  Improved  California '  acreage;  assiime 
small  mortgage.  VARNUM.  1528  Broadway, 
Oakl^d.  ^ 

FIRST  J500  cash  or  Liberty  Bonds  takes  my 
19-acre  tract  of  Happy  Valley.  Shasta 
County,  Cal.,  fruit  land;  assessed  value, 
Hapv  Valley  Irrigation  District.  $665.  H. 
H    Shutfleton,   Jr.,    Redding,  CaJ. 


NO  PAYMENTS  DOWN. 

FARMERS  ARE  MAKING  GOOD  IN  THE 
"PROJECT    OF    NO    REGRETS."    AT  OR- 
LA.ND.    CAL.;    WATER    FURNISHED  BY 
UNCLE    SAM;    WE    SUPPLY    THE  LAND 
AND  ASK  NO  PAYME.NT  UNTIL  YOU  CA.N 
MAKE  SAME  FROM  CROPS;  NO  BETTER 
SOIL  FOR  ALFALFA.  ALMONDS.  OLIVES. 
OKA.N'GES,    LEMO.XS.    ETC.       WRITE  US 
FOR   U.    S.    GOVERNME.\T  REPORT  AND 
BOOKLET.    '  ORLAND  FARMS.'" 
F.   D.   BURR  CO.. 
219    MONTGOMERY  ST., 
SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAI^; 

FOR  SALE— 320  acres  highly  Improved 
property,  70  acres  peach  trees;  60  acres 
Muscat  and  Thompson  Vines.  »0  acres  al- 
falfa. 90  acres  in  townsite.  on  S.  P.  R.  R. 
High  school:  grammar  school,  club  house, 
two  churches,  and  large  modern  cheese  fac- 
tory, and  Standard  Oil  station,  all  on  this 
property.  Two  dairies  of  60  cows,  four  set-s 
buildings  for  tenants,  also  hotel;  personal 
property  and  buildings  worth  over  $30.uou. 
This  is  good  Income  property.  Price  $150,- 
OOO.  One-third  cash.  Terms  on  balance. 
Address-  H.  R.  Kamm.  1026  DIvisadero  St., 
Fresno,  Cal. 

IDEAL  home  cottage  In  the  foothills  for 
sale  at  once;  9  rooms,  partially  furnished, 
complete  plumbing,  bath,  toilet,  washstands, 
laundry  tubs,  big  French  range  built-in; 
mountain  spring  piped  down  to  house;  175 
acres  of  land,  part  heavy  timber,  pastures, 
vineyard,  home  orchard,  vegetable  garden, 
outhouses;  2  hi  miles  to  8.  P.  R.  R. ;  will 
meet  train.    Address  box  67.  Kenwood  Cal. 


NO.  1004—75  ACRES  ON  RIVER.  near 
steamboat  wharf;  1600  fruit  trees,  mostly 
young  peach  and  apple:  8-room  dwelling, 
front  porch.  2  halls.  attic.  shade.  well 
fenced;  16  acres  of  woodland,  chestnut  and 
oak;  7  acres  meadow;  6H  miles  from 
county  seat;  barn  and  stable;  new  pig  pens 
11x60;  buildings  worth  $3500.  Price  $3250 
Russell  Realty  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Cata- 
logue. 


GOOD  PUTALLUP  HOME — Trade  for  small 
acreage  in  California.  2V4  acres.  114  acres 
In  everKreen  blackberries;  1-3  acre  in  cur- 
rants; 30  fruit  trees;  5-room  house  garage; 
large  chicken  house  and  barn;  20  minutes 
walk  to  center  of  Puyallup;  1  block  to  street 
car  to  IWoma.  9  miles  distance;  16  miles 
to  Camp^  Lewis:  leased  for  $225;  Income 
$S00;  price  J3500.  L.  Clement,  9th  St.  and 
7th  Ave.,  ST  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

RELINQUISHMENT.  320  ACRES.  Madeline 

1 Plains,  Lassen  County;  all  level,  sandy 
oam,  2%  miles  fence;  4  miles  to  station, 
on  county  road.  Sale  or  trade.  H.  A.  Peck- 
man,  1730  Jackson  street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — A  fine  ranch,  397  acres,  on  the 
State  Highway  to  Tosemlte  and  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Railway.  For  more  Important  In- 
formation, address  A.  J.  Smith  Groveland 
Tuolumne  County,  California. 


315-ACRE  FOOTHILL  RANCH  FOR  SALE 
for  the  mortgage,  $6750;  terms  If  desired; 
2 'A  miles  out  from  Murrleta,  Riverside 
Coiinty.  Cal.  Write  O.  K,  Department 
Store.  McKlttrIck,  Cal.  

WE   ARE   AGENTS   for  the  heat  land  In 
South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District  on 
the  easiest  of  terms.  Address  Rlpon  Nursery 
Co..  Ripon.  Cal. 


FREE  list  fruits,  farm  and  stock  ranches, 
Sonoma  and  Mendocino  counties;  Russian 
River  section.    Miller  &  Cobbl,  Inc..  Healds- 
hurg,  CSl. 

GOOD  HOQ  OR  DAIRY  RANCH — 200  acres; 

70  acres  alfalfa  land;  good  buildings,  run- 
ning water;  near  town.  M.  Funk,  Etna 
Mills,  Cal. 

,FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Five  acres,  unlm- 
'    proved.     on     electric  'line,  Sacramento. 

F.  D.  Butcher.  Uayward,  Cal. 


BUY,  SELL  OR  TRADE  farms,  city  prop- 
erty and  merchandise  stocks.  Give  full 
particulars  and  tell  me  what  you  have  and 
what  you  want.  D.  J.  Forbes.  163  H  Grand 
Ave.,  Portland.  Ore.  

IN  THE  GREAT  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY— 
Large  tracts  of  unimproved  land.  Can  sell 
20  acres  or  10.000.  Improved  vineyards,  or- 
chards, alfalfa,  stock  and  dairy  ranches.  If 
you  mean  business  write  your  wants.  E.  B. 
Wilson.  Box  626,  Fresno,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 10  Acre»  Washington  Navel  Or- 
angei<.  in  bearing  (from  1911  buds);  third 
year;  cement  pipe  line;  level;  price  $6,000; 
payments.  Reference,  R.  W.  Core,  nursery- 
man. Kllnk.  Cal.  A.  W.  Vale,  owner.  Des 
Moines.  Iowsl    3124  Kingman  Blvd. 

120  ACRES  HEAVILY  TIMBERED,  unim- 
proved hill  land:  oak,  fir,  madrona,  some 
redwood:  good  soli,  pasture,  springs;  forced 
sale;   $950  cash.     F.  Bond.  Cloverdale,  Cal. 

BARGAIN- 240     ACRES     In  "Thompson 
Seedless  Belt."  Fresno  County,  near  Sel- 
ma,  Cal.    Step  lively.    R.  R.  "A"  Box  221, 
K.  Townsend,  Selma,  Cal. 


GOVERNMENT  LANDS 


RELINQlnSHMENT  FOR  SALE— 160  acres 
choice  spot  In  Victor  Valley.  18  miles  east 
of  Vlctorvllle.  San  Bernardino  County;  all 
level;  elevation,  2800  feet;  65  acres  cleared 
of  brush;  well,  good  water;  good  loose  soli. 
$1000  canh^eslred.  Will  not  consider  trade. 
Owner.    l.Vlg    45th    Avenue.    San  Francisco. 


BE  PATRIO'tiC— RAISE  STOCK  on  pro- 
ductive Government  land,  plainly  marked 
on  county  sectional  maps.  $2.60  ANY  coun- 
ty. Booklet,  particulars  for  stamps.  Write 
Joseph    Clark,  Sacramento. 

RABBITS^  PIGEONsTdEEK 

"NEVV^EA^LAf^^  RED'rXbbTt^S 

stock;  none  finer;  teemlngVlth  rich  color; 
four  red  feet;  creamy  bellies;  young  stock: 
July,  August  and  September  delivery.  Ad- 
dress  E^Kelly.  834  Main  St^,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HIDES  AND  FURS 


ALL  Kl.VDS  RAW  FURS— Moleskins,  rakblt 
skins,  goat  skins;  hides  and  skins  bought 
T.  LIpshltz,  774  Grove  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


GUARANTEED  SEEDS 


PLANT   GIA.NT   MARROW  CABBA' 
year  round  for  California's  successi' ' 
land   cuslomer.    reordering,  report.-. 
Inch  trunks,  solid  'marrow,'  ri--ti.  r 
and     vastly     outylelding  k:i 
waste."  GUARANTEED, 
SEEDS  from  plants  ten  feet 


] 

U  -iidt-r     ti..i!  lal.JJiliK 

.N  Thoroughly  soaK< 

.-i-  -ng     equally  palata) 

1  i  ruduct.    No  sticking,  or 

paciicLs,  luc. 

BEANS    BETTER    THAN  BULl 
win  war.    "Kentucky  Wonder."  doz 
best  adapted  varieties  for  Coast,  fron.  niany 
years'  testings — some  f rost-reslsters.  Pi 
ets.  10c. 

I'l.ANT       PI'RPI.K     rKr-FKi^TinN—  PC- 


prepaid.  E.  L 
ing  Seedsman,  B-4,  1 
■STINGS"  LURK  IN 
SKEDS,   FELLOW  FAHMl.l. 


RE  A  L  EST  ATE— Sale  or  Exchang 

A    GOOD    IMPROVED    3- ACRE  rniCKWlf 
RA.NCH.     F"or  sale,  r.  -      n  i-.  for 

San  P'rancisco  proper! 
cow  and  all  new  build, 
tati,  near  schools  and  i : 
aged,  cannot  handle  same  uluiu-.  i^rice  $611 
Mrs.  Emille  Uenning.  CotatI,  Cal. 


ehlse.  Ariz. 


FOR    SALE    AND    EXCHANGE— Ranches 
and     farms,    'everywhere.       COAa'T  "TTt 
COAST    REALTY    COMPA.NY.    708  UNH'^ 
OIL  BUILDING,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 


WE   EXCHA.VGB  Real  Estate — Johnson  « 
Temple,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED — To    hear    from   owner   of  coii4 
ranch    for   sale.     State    cash    price,  full 
description.    D.  F.  Bush.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  farm  <r 
unimproved  land  for  sale.    O.  K.  Han  It:.*. 
Baldwin.  Wisconsin. 

FARM  LANDS.  HOMESTEADS 


BE    PATRIOTIC  —  Raise  stock. 

California  openings.  Valuable  la 
marked  plainly  on  county  sectional  mapa, 
$2.50  any  county.  Booklet  free.  Josepk 
Clark.  Sacramento. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN— Real  EsUte 

ANY  AMOUNT  O.N  COUNTRY  PROPBSI 

Bank   rates.     Write  for  iiartlculars. 
specialize  on  large  country  loans. 

REALTY  MORTGAGE  CO., 
W.   E.   Palmer,  Pre*., 
918    Monadnock    Bidg..    San  FraJiclaeaj 

LIBERAL  LOANS  and  fair  rates  on 

country  proi>erty.  any  (amount, 
medium  or  large  (none  la  too  largel.  "Wr 
exact  location,  amount  and  full  partleulan 
to  Geo.  W.  Austin,  1638  Broadway,  Oakland, 
CaL 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 


Buy  at  Factory 

Best  Red  Shingle  Btal% 
60c    gallon    In  6-gallr 
cans;     price     for  J4 
Dniy.     Write  for  f» 
prices    on  paints 
nlshes    and  enaai 
Oakley   Paint  MIg  4 
1617    Naud  St., 
Los  Angeles, 


MISCELLANEOUS— For  Sale 


•WHY   ALLOW   NOXIOUS  WEBD« 
•    AND   GRASS  TO  OROWT 


KIL-WEED 


i 


Will  Eradicate  Them 

Conserve  the  Plant  Food  They  Use 

One  Gallon  Trial  Order  $2.5# 

kil-Weed  Company 

Sacramento,  Calif. 


I 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE— Continued 


BabyBncb 


(If  All  Popular  Breeds  at  Popular  Prices. 

Special   Sale — Carneaux   Pigeons,   75c  and 
jl  00  per  pair.    We  specialize  In  high-class 
I'oultry,   Pigeons,   Turkeys,   Geese,  Guineas, 
Pheasants,    Peafowl,    Doves,   Canaries,  Par- 
iiots    Dogs.  Cats,  Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigs  and 
pets  of  all  kinds.    What  we  do  not  have  on 
I  hand,    we   can   secure    for    you.     We  ship 
leverywhers.     Correspondence  solicited. 
EVERYTHING  IN  HAIR.  FUR  AND 
FEATHERS. 
FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE, 
640   South   Main   Street,    Los   Angeles,  Cal. 


OUR  ANNUAL  SALE— 
Breeders,  Eggs,  Chncks 

Make  room  for  youngsters.  We  offer  our 
surplus  breeders  at  HALF  what  they 
cleared  1918!  Pens,  trios,  pairs,  hens,  eggs. 
Males  below  half.  CHICKS  REDUCED. 
Leghorns,  Wyandottes.  Rocks.  Reds,  An- 
conas,  MInorcas,  Orpingtons,  Brahmas. 
ducks,  turkeys,  12-week  pullets.  Some 
greatest  hens  In  California,  Government 
trapnested;  200-283  eggs  yearly!!  Investi- 
gate quick.    W.  Beeson,  Pasadena.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 300,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
chicks  during  April,  May  and  .Tune;  heav- 
iest laying  Hoganlzed  stock  only.  Broilers 
m  ten  weeks;  pullets  lay  at  five  months.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  of  all  chicks  to  des- 
tination; you  pay  only  for  chicks  received  In 
good  condition.  Shipped  safely  anywhere 
west  of  Rockies.  Price,  $10  per  100;  $95 
per  1000.  No  money  In  advance;  pay  on  de- 
livery. Finest  hatchery  In  the  world.  Estab- 
lished over  twenty  years.  Must  Jiatch  In- 
cubator Co.,  405  Seventh  St.,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


WE  are  specialists  in  the  production  of  high- 
grade  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks. 
Thoroughbred  heavy  laying  strains  of  Amer- 
ca's  choicest  Leghorns  fill  our  breeding  pens 
ind  my  personal  attention  is  given  to  all  de- 
tails, assuring  each  customer  of  highest 
quality  stock.  Our  catalog  Is  free.  It  fully 
lescribes  the  stock,  eggs  and  chicks,  con- 
:alning  photos  showing  the  ideal  conditions 
ind  methods  used  to  make  our  Baby  Chicks 
worth  having.  A  postal  mailed  today  will 
bring  it  to  you.  The  Vineburg  Hatchery, 
F.  C.  Rhode.  Prop..  Vlneburg,  Cal. 


WE  ARE  OFFERING  SEVERAL  BAR- 
GAINS IN  POULTRY  PUBLICATIONS 
IWITH  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM.  AS  AN  EXAMPLE 
ONE  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE 
CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  IN- 
CLUDING YOUR  RENEWAL  TO  OR- 
HARD  AND  FARM.  FOR  ONLY  75c. 
OTE  THE  LARGE  AD  ON  ANOTHER 
AGE.  ORCHARD  AND  FARM.  EXAM- 
NER  BUILDING.   LOS  ANGELES,  CAU 


NEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD  — 
Baby  chicks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns,  settings.  100,  1000  hatched 
Ight  In  our  $60,000  brick  and  concrete 
latchery  from  our  quality  heavy  layers; 
easonable  prices;  stock  hatching  eggs.  Peb- 
ileslde  Poultry  Farm.  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 

iIODEL  POULTRY  FARM— White  Leghorn 
Specialists.  Established  1903.  We  are 
now  booking  orders  for  May  and  June  de- 
ivery  of  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs 
'rom  our  bred-to-lay  stock.  We  still  have  a 
ew  10-weeks-old  pullets  to  sell.  Our  prices 
^re  right.    W.  C.  Smith,  Prop.,  Corning.  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers  Stock 
for  sale — nothing  better  In  poultry  than 
vodden's  Rocks.  Catalog  free.  Vodden'a 
Rockery.  Los  Gatos.  Cal. 


SALE — Mann   Green  bone-cutter.  No. 
7,  Iron  base,  good  as  new.  $8.    Would  ex- 
:nange  for  small  clover  cutter.    A.  S.  Dunn, 
R.  D.  1,  Ontario.  Cal. 

CAPONS  ARE  PROFITABLE  when  you 
know  how  to  make  them  and  feed  them, 
will  teach  you.    Mrs.  H.  Ament.  1923  18th 

St.,  Santa  Monica.  Cal. 

"EASTMAN'S    Bred-to-Lay"      Barred  Ply- 
_    mouth    Rocks.      Hatching    Eggs.  Falr- 
nead  Poultry  Farm.   Falrmead.  Cal. 

I  C.  R.  I.  EGGS,  $1.60  setting.  Hewitt  & 
Hewitt,  Dixon,  Cal. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


lAZARD    &    MILLER,     ATTORNEYS  AT 
I^W — Patents  and  Patent  Causes.  Henry 
L  Hazard  established  the  agency  In  1878. 
jch  has  been  uninterruptedly  In  business 
that    time.       Herman     Miller,  eight 
*»  examiner  In  U.  S.  patent  offlce.  Our 
"Bry  contains  the  record  of  every  U.  S. 
■nt.       Examination      without  charge. 
KARD'S      1918      BOOK     ON  PATENTS 
EE.     504-B05-506  Central  Building.  Sixth 
Main  streets.  Los  Angeles. 

TEXTS  that  protect  are  secured  through 
■  :  established  fifty  years.    Send  for  free 

Jil«t  on  "Patents."    Pacific  Coast  Patent 

tncy.  Inc..  Stockton.  Cal. 


"SCIENTIFIC  FUR  FARMING." 
A  profitable,  spare-time  business, 
good  for  $1500  per  year  and  more. 

RAISE  STOCK  FOR  US — We 
buy  all  you  raise.  We  pay  you 
the  highest  market  prices  and 
furnish  perfect  breeding  stock.  GO 
I.N-TO  BUSINESS  FOR  YOUR- 
SELF. Our  booklet  and  details 
mailed  for  10  cents. 

DEPT.  X, 
LOS  ANGELES  FUR  FARM. 
C.   E.  Sherman      J.   M.  Sherman 
2669  N.  Griffin  Ave.. 
Los   Angeles.  California. 

SELL  US  YOUR  NEW  ZEALAND  RABBITS 
— We  are  in  the  market  at  all  times  for 
healthy,  utility  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  weigh- 
ing 5  pounds  or  more,  and  pay  as  high  as 
$5  each  for  them.  Send  for  buying  price 
list.  Gllmore  Rabbit  Farm.  Santa  Barbara. 
Cal. 


PIGEONS  —  BUT    BIG    BIRDS.  Homers. 

Carneaux.  White  Kings;  15  to  20  lbs.  squab 
a  year  per  pair.  E.  B.  Julian,  1606  O  St., 
Sacramento.  Cal. 


RABBITS — Choice  young  New  Zealand  red 
does  for  .sale.     R.   C.   Specht.   R.    R.  A.. 
Sonoma.  Cal. 


MONEY    IN    RABBITS— Raise    rabbits  for 
us.     Will   pay   $6   per  pair.     Send  stamp 
for  reply.    H.  E.  Gibson  Co.,  Arcadia.  Cal. 


FOR  .SALE— RABBITS.     New  Zealand  and 
f  lemish  Giant.    Paul  Kruger.  Watsonville. 
Cal  

FOR   SALE— 15   PAIRS   MATED  PIGEONS. 
A.  S.  Dunn.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Ontario.  Cal. 


AUTO  TRAILERS 


AUTO  ACCESSORIES,  SUPPLIES 


FORDS  CAN  BURN  HALF  COAL  OIL,  ALL 
DISTILLATE,  or  Cheapest  Gasoline,  using 
our  1918  Carburetor;  6i  miles  per  gallon 
guaranteed.  Easy  starting.  Great  power  in- 
crease. Attach  it  yourself.  Big  profit  sell- 
ing for  us.  30  days'  trial.  Money  hack 
guarantee.  Styles  to  fit  any  automobile. 
Air-Friction  Carburetor  Company.  325  Madi- 
son St.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 


IMPLEMENTS    AND    RANCH  SUPPLIES, 
SAMPLES  and  slightly  used.    Four  floors. 
Large  stock.     Liberal  credit.     Save  50  per 
cent  on  some.     No  branches. 

ARNOTT   &   COMPANY,  INC.. 
The  Yellow  Front.     Established  1892. 
112-118  South  Los  Angeles  St.. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

THE  NORTHWEST  POULTRY  JOUR.N'AL 
AND  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  BOTH  FOR 
ONE  YEAR.  ONLY  $1.00.  YOU  SAVE  25c. 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  EXAMINER 
BUILDING,   LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.. 


AUTOMOBILES,  MOTORCYCLES 


MERCER  AND  JORDAN  MOTOR  CARS — 
New  and  used,  all  models.    C.  D.  Rand  & 
Co..  distributors,  1519  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San 
Francisco.  Cal. 


FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 


IDEAL   HOIST   FOR    UNLOADING  HAY. 

driving  fence  posts,  stretching  fences, 
erecting  buildings,  and  numerous  other  pur- 
poses around  the  farm.  Inexpensive,  great 
labor  saver.  Send  for  pamphlet.  U.  S.  Iron 
Works.  Seattle.  Wash. 


AVERY  8-16  TRACTOR— Brand  new— 1918 
model.  Never  been  used.  For  sale  at 
substantial  discount.  If  Interested,  write 
for  price  and  where  this  tractor  may  be 
seen.  Address  Box  750.  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ENGINES 


SEVERAL    NEW    AND    SLIGHTLY  USED 
ENGINES.    ARNOTT  &  CO.,  Implements, 
112  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angelee. 


BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES;  size,  qual- 
ity, easy  feeders,  mellowness  and  money- 
makers. All  of  these  are  what  "BILLI- 
KEN" stands  for.  Do  you  want  to  get 
started  in  the  HOG  BUSINESS  AND  GET 
STARTED  RIGHT?  It  you  do.  get  In  on 
some  of  the  few  BILLIKEN  kind  that  are 
still  for  sale.  Two  boars  of  1S17  spring 
farrow.  Eight  boar  pigs  and  15  sow  pigs  of 
1917  fall  farrow.  Fifteen  1917  spring  gilts 
that  are  now  bred  for  an  early  September 
farrow.  These  gilts  are  all  sired  by  Billl- 
ken  and  are  extra  fine  prospects  for  brood 
sows.  Immediate  delivery  on  all  stock. 
Prices  on  gc-od  brood  stock  are  getting  higher 
and  it  Is  also  hard  to  secure  good  animals 
at  any  price.  All  stock  Is  cholera  immune 
and  will  be  crated  and  registered  free. 
C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills,  Sacramento 
County.  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Poland  Chinas 


HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS— 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.     Hewitt  &  Hewitt. 
Dixon.  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jerseys 


DUROC-JERSEY    BOARS,    both  weanlings 
and  old  enough  for  service.    Prices  right. 
Breeding   and   satisfaction   guaranteed.  H. 
E.  Boudler,  Napa.  Cal. 

LOS  HERMANOS  DUROCS — Boars,  gilts  and' 
weanlings.     Hans   Duvencck.   Ukiah.  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Sheep,   Milch  Goats 


TOGGENBURG     MILCH     GOATS — Rae  P. 

Williams,  Federal  Realty  Building,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

TOGGENBURG  GOATS  —  Edwin  Pritchett, 
Mojave,  Cal.     Enclose  stamp. 


LIVESTOCK 


I  NOW  OFFER  MY  SPRING  PIGS,  sired  by 
Cook's  Hancherdale  Jones,  a  grandson  of 
the  famous  Gertsdale  Jones,  and  out  of  big 
prolific  sows,  the  best  of  the  "Big  Types." 
Write  for  prices  and  further  Information. 
J.  H.  Cook.  Paradise.  Cal. 


NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


PLANT  RHUBARB  NOW — 12  plants  furnish 
all  sauce  and  pies  for  big  family  free;  8 
plants.  $1;  one  acre  has  produced  $1100  first 
year.  A.  M,  Jones.  1258  Cahuenga  street. 
Hollywood.  Cal. 


liHUBARB — $1127  from  one  acre.     A  crop 
every  month  of  the  year.   Write  to  me  and 
I   will   tell  you  how   you   can   do  as  well. 
J.  M.  Stone.  Lodl.  Cal.    Route  4. 


FLORIDA    SOUR    ORANGE   seedlings,  one 
year  old.     Write  for  details.  Katsuragi. 
Twenty-third  street.  Upland.  Cal. 


FIELD  SEEDS,  GARDEN  STOCK 


SEED.  GRAIN.  THRESHING  Machine  and 
Harvester  Screenings  Wanted — Cash  paid 
for  large  or  small  quantities.  Mail  samples 
on  which  we  will  quote.  Mercantile  & 
Warehouse  Co.,  Fifth  and  Poplar  Sts..  Oak- 
land. Cal. 


TO    MAKE    YOITR    GARDEN    GROW  apply 
Morse's  Pulverized  Fertilizer  and  Mulcher. 
$1.50  per  barley  sack.     Write  C.   C.  Morse 
&  Co.,   Seedsmen.   San  Francisco. 


CORN,  SORGHUM,  SUDAN  GRASS,  Mangel 
Beets  and  all  other  kinds  of  seeds.  Im- 
mediate delivery.     C.   C.   Morse  &  Co.,  727 
Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AGENTS,  SALESMEN— Wanted 


WANTED  —  SOLICITOR  FOR  COUNTRY 
WORK.  NEEDS  MOTORCYCLE  OR 
SMALL  AUTO.  GOOD  SALARY  AND  COM- 
MISSION TO  THE  RIGHT  PARTY.  A 
CARD  WILL  BRING  FULL  DETAILS. 
ADDRESS  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  EX- 
AMINER BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL, 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS.  Work  out  In  the 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  and  make  good 
wages.  An  opening  for  the  right  party  with 
small  auto  or  motorcycle.  Address  Orchard 
and  Farm,  Examiner  Building.  Los  Angeles. 
Cal. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  RANCH  MANAGER  and 
superintendent,  open  for  engagement.  Ex- 
pert rancher  and  orchnr<ilst;  e\'ery  branch 
of  the  v/ork  thoroughly  understood.  Life 
experience;  raised  and  educated  to  It;  24 
years  handling  farm  labor;  31  years  prun- 
ing and  erraftlng  Instructor.  Experienced 
in  evaporators,  spraying,  hay.  grain,  farm- 
ing machinery,  stock,  etc.  Address  Box  813. 
care  of  Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal, 


If  so, 
keep 

cool.  Use  the  Imperial 
self  -  heating  Iron. 
Makes  Us  own  gas. 
generated  from  kero- 
sene. Tlie  cheape-st  ami 
best  Iron  made.  Col*- 
Lite  &  Sales  Co..  h&mv 
..  1216  to  1220  E.  4l3t  tt.. 

 Angeles.  Cal.  Demonitra- 

tlon   room,  246  S.   Spring  St 


A.  LEVIN,  successor  to  Kelly  Machinery 
Co.  Ail  kinds  and  sizes  of  Pipe.  Engines. 
Boilers.  Pulleys.  Shafting,  etc.  Good  sec- 
ond-hand Wire  Rope.  Manila  Rope  and 
Barb  Wire.  524  Mission  Road,  Los  An- 
geles 

THOROUGHBRED  dogs,  cats,  singing  ca- 
naries for  sale.  Prize  dogs  and  cats  at 
stud.  Prices  reasonable.  Sanitary  Boarding 
Kennels.  4028  Grove  st..  Piedmont  7602. 
Oakland,  Cal. 

ALL  KINDS  second-hand  harness.  Buggy. 

$10;  cart.  $5;  bulldog.  $16.  Thoroughbred. 
D.  Hurton.  Mission  and  Eighth  sts..  San 
Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — BARGAIN.     One  small  power 
hay    press,   one    small    horsepower  press. 
Schluckebier  Hardware  Co.,   Petaluma.  Cal. 

SPLIT   REDWOOD  POSTS 
Any  size,  anv  quantity.   Write  for  prices. 
W.  E.  Whltmore,  Cloverdale,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EVERYBODY  should  read  The  Great  Ex- 
change story;  mall  order,  real  estate.  In- 
vestment and  general  Information  weekly; 
contains  20  to  40  pages  of  opportunities;  of- 
fers, plans,  secrets,  bargains,  cash  buyers, 
etc..  that  will  put  j-ou  on  the  road  to  more 
money  making.  Y'our  name  printed  in  our 
opportunity  directory  and  a  special  2  months' 
subscription  for  25c.  Ad  rates  3c  per  word 
for  four  Insertions.  Thousands  of  "live 
wires"  to  read  your  ad.  Address  The 
World's  Mirror,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

LONG  DISTANCE  FARMING  IS  DIFFI- 
CULT— Tulare  county  orchards  and  vine- 
yards managed  for  absentee  owners  effi- 
ciently and  economically.  Land  experted 
also.    D.  J.  Whitney.  Exeter.  Cal. 

HOROSCOPES  scientifically  written.  Your 
marriage,  best  business,  probable  health 
shown.  Write  for  terms,  giving  time  of 
writing.  Robt.  R.  Hill.  2188  Sutter  St...  San 
Francisco. 

I  WILL  DELIVER  a  small  box  of  lemons 
for  $1.00.  containing  4  dozen;  prepaid  to 
any  part  of  the  U.  S.     Ernest  VInce,  Santa 
Barbara.  Cal. 


LUMBER— Building  Material 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BUILDER  —  All 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  material; 
doors,  windows,  lumber,  shingles,  corrugated 
Iron,  cement  trays  at  the  lowest  prices;  send 
list  and  get  estimate;  country  orders  and 
carload  lots  a  specialty.  H.  McKevItt  &  Son. 
Wreckers.  1849  Mission  street,  near  14th. 
San  Francisco.  Cal 

LUMBER  BARGAINS  for  poultry  men  and 
farmers.      Special    prices    to    reduce  our 
stock  this  month.     Woodhead  Lumber  Co., 
5800  South  Main  street.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


CHIROPRACTIC  COLLEGES 


BE  A  CHIROPRACTIC  DOCTOR — 7000  now 
practicing;  new  method  of  curing  and 
preventing  diseases.  Catalogue  free.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Cale.  President.  Los  Angeles  Col- 
lege of  Chiropractic,  931  South  Hill  St.. 
I.os  Angeles,  Cal. 


PARCEL  POST 


CO-OPERATION    (NOT    OPERATED  FOR 
PROFIT)    reduces   living  expenses.  Par- 
ticulars   and     catalog    from  Co-Oporatlvc 
League.  Commercial  St..  San  Francisco. 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 


GOI^D,  amalgam,  rich  ore  boug^ht.  cash;  as- 
saying,  60c.     Pioneer  Assaying  Company. 
636  Market  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel.  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


COLLECTION  AGENCIES 


ICNOX — Spreckela  Building.   San  Francisco. 

Debts  collected  everywhere;  no  charge  un- 
less successful. 


RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED 


SAFETY    RAZOR    BLADES    re-edged,  30 

cents  dozen.  Send  for  mailing  envelope. 
Howard's.  Box  93,  Los  Oatos.  Cal. 


Take  Care  of  Your  Wheels 

Spokes  get  loose  because  of  dry  weather.  This  weakens  the  whole  wheel 
and  reduces  its  resistance  to  the  strain  of  driving.  Careful  motorists  have  their 
wheels  tightened  with  Spoktite.    That  keeps  them  tight. 

The  old  way  was  quite  a  job.  The  wheels  had  to  be  taken  off.  The  car  was 
laid  up  for  days.  It  cost  $10.00  or  more.  And  at  best  it  gave  only  temporary  re- 
lief.   But  the  new  way  changed  all  that. 

Try  This  Test     How  $  1 52  Docs  the  Work  of  $  1 052 


Look  at  the  paint  along  each 
spoke.  Shrinkage  sometimes  shows 
in  cracked  paint,  or  chipped  off 
spots.  Examine  the  Joints  at  hub 
and  felloes.  Sometimes  unpainted 
gaps  will  show. 

Don't  Delay 

If  you  have  even  one  loose  spoke, 
don't  delay — the  cost  of  Spoktiten- 
Ing  Is  too  little  to  justify  waiting. 

In  30  minutes  Spoktite  expands 
the  wood  to  its  original  condition. 
Then  it  seals  the  pores  to  prevent 
further  trouble. 

Wagon  wheels  are  benefited  by 
Spoktite  as  well  as  auto  wheels. 


-SPECIAL  COUPON- 


The  W'oodtlte  Laboratories, 
Modesto,  Caliloroia. 

Gentlemen — Plnue  send  me  (charges  pre- 
paid)   (state  how  many) 

cans  of  Spoktite,  at  *1.50  per  can  (»2.00  In 
Canada).    My  dealer  has  none  in  stock. 

Enclosed   find   remittance  for  


My  Name 

My  Address   

Town      St«te ; 

My   Dealer's  Name   


Like  all  necessary  repairs,  a  better,  quicker, 
cheaper  way  was  sure  to  be  found.  So  Spoktite 
was  discovered — by  a  Californian.  Spoktitening 
wheels  is  the  modern  way — done  in  30  minutes, 
easy  as  oiling,  costs  only  $1.50 — and  it  is  perma- 
nent. 

Don't  Neglect  Good  Wheels 

Wood  wheels  today  are  made  better  than  they 
ever  were.   They  are  the  logical  type  of  wheel. 

But  they  cannot  stand  up  forever  under  the 
terrific  punishment  that  wheels  get — the  bumps, 
rocks,  ruts,  curves,  quick  starts  and  sudden 
stops — unless  they  are  kept  tight. 

The  warm,  dry  air  of  California  and  surround- 
ing States  shrinks  the  wood  and  loosens  the 
spokes.    You  must  watch  them  as  carefully  as 

At  Garages,  Auto  Supply  and  Hardware  Stores 

Get  a  $1.50  can  at  your  dealer's  today.  It  contains  enough  for 
four  wheels.  Or  if  you  do  not  care  to  apply  Spoktite  yourself,  any 
garage  or  repair  shop  will  do  it  for  a  moderate  charge  of  $3  to  $5. 

THE   WOO  DTI  TE  LABORATORIES 

Formerly  "LIQUID  WHEEL  TIGHTENER  COMPANY" 
MODESTO,  CALIFORNIA 


you  watch  your  springs,  your  radiator,  your  mo- 
tor— any  other  part  of  your  car. 

Easy  as  Oiling 

You  don't  have  to  take  the  wheels  off.  Just 
squirt  Spoktite  from  the  handy  can  into  the 
cracks  at  the  hubs  and  felloes.  In  thirty  min- 
utes your  wheels  are  as  tight  as  new — and  they 
stay  tight. 

Many  Other  Uses 

Spoktite  is  good  for  all  good  wood.  Body 
squeaks,  wagon  wheels,  boats,  golf  clubs,  wooden 
tools,  farm  implements,  doors,  floors.    No  in- 
jurious effect  on 
paint  or  varnish. 


Woodworkers!  Important! 

We  are  siiecialists  in  sci- 
entific treatment  of  wood, 
and  compound  preparations 
for  special  purposes.  Let  us 
help  you  solve  your  unusual 
wood  problems.  "Woodtite," 
for  application  before  your 
products  leave  the  factory, 
prevents  all  swelling,  shrink- 
ing, warping  and  cracking. 
Once  "Woodtite"  has  been 
used,  "Spoktite"  is  never 
needed. 


HlH  Address 
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Wonderful  Work  at  Washington 


OffioM 

Lob  Angalet  and  8«n  Franciico 


A  Tractor  That  Does  The  Things 
You  Want  a  Tractor  To  Do 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  is  not  confined  to  a 
narrovkf  field  of  service.  It  does  the  things  you 
waat  a  tractor  to  do. 

It  plows,  it  harrows,  it  plants,  it  reaps.  Its  great 
power  and  small  size  enable  it  to  work  satisfactorily 
in  difficult,  awkward  places.  It  works  efficiently 
under  and  aunong  small  trees,  close  up  to  fence 
comers,  around  boulders,  on  hillsides,  over  ditches, 
gullies  and  rough  ground. 

With  600  square  inches  of  traction  surface,  it 
goes  tlirough  sand,  gravel,  gumbo,  mud  and  even 
wet  clay  without  packing  the  soil. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  lays  down  its  own  tracks, 
crawls  on  them,  and  picks  them  up  again  as  it  goes 
along — just  like  the  famous  war  "tanks." 

It  does  faster  and  belter  work  than  was  possible 
before.  It  plows  3/4  miles  an  hour — eight  to  ten 
acres  a  day — equal  to  the  work  of  three  good  men 


v«th  three  3-horse  teams  under  favorable  conditions. 

But  the  Cleveland  is  far  more  than  just  a 
(rector.  With  pulley  and  belt,  it  will  saw,  cut 
ensilage,  pump — and  do  the  things  you  demand  of 
a  statioHcuy  engine. 

In  addition  it  can  be  used  for  hauling  the  manure 
spreader,  for  grading,  dragging  logs  and  pulling 
road  machinery. 

It  develops  1 2  horsepower  at  the  drawbar  and 
20  horsepower  at  the  pulley.  Yet  with  all  this 
power  the  complete  machine  weighs  less  than  3200 
pounds,  and  can  be  housed  in  less  space  th2m  is 
required  for  a  single  horse. 

Rollin  H.  White,  the  well-knowTi  engineer,  de- 
signed the  Cleveland  Tractor.  It  is  built  under  his 
personal  supervision,  and  is  constructed  for  long 
service.  The  track  sections  are  joined  with  hardened 
steel  pins  which  have  their  beetrings  in  hardened 


steel  bushings.  Gears  are  protected  by  dirt  proof 
cases  and  are  of  the  same  high  quality  as  those  of 
the  best  trucks.  The  finest  materials  are  used 
throughout 

Farming  today  demands  the  most  comprehensive 
machinery  obtainable — machinery  that  is  useful  in 
doing  many  different  things — machinery  that  is 
adaptable  to  widely  varying  conditions 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  looking  to  the  Cleve- 
land Tractor  in  the  present  crisis.  And  the  Cleveland 
IS  meeting  the  demands — severe  as  they  are — and 
IS  making  more  money  for  its  owners. 

It  is  truly  the  tractor  that  does  the  things  you 
want  a  tractor  to  do. 

Nejirly  every  farm  can  use  one  or  more  Cleve- 
lands  to  speed  up  production  and  cut  down  costs. 
Write  today  for  complete  information  and  the  name 
of  the  nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 


1 

Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 


19081  Euclid  Ave. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


I'ubliHhed  monthly.    Sabscription  rates:    50  cents  a  year,  $1  for  three  years.    Entered   as   second-class   matter   at  the  postofflce  at  Los   Angeles,  Cal. 
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Wonderful  Work  j  at  Washington 


UNQUESI  IONABLY  the  greatest  patriotic  administrative  and 
legislative  achievement  in  all  history  has  been  that  of  Presi- 
dent VVoodrovv  Wilson  and  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress. 
The  stupendous  work  done  at  Washington  during  the  past  year 
has  amazed  the  statesmen  of  Europe. 

The  performance  of  the  colossal  task  before  the  President  and 
Congress  in  upbuilding  our  little  army,  in  strengtlicning  our  already 
very  efficient  navy  and  in  providing  airplanes,  and  munitions  is  today 
the  greatest  source  of  pride  and  inspiration  to  the  true-born  Amer- 
ican patriot,  while  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  he  has  in  his 
nation's  present  ability  to  cope  with  the  would-be  destroyers  of 
liberty  overseas  is  vast  and  profound.  • 

True,  there  were  for  a  time  partisan  detractors  of  the  President 
and  his  cabinet  who  decried  everything  they  ^id  or  planned  to  do, 
but  these  have  disappeared.  They  have  gone  down  before  the 
mighty  voice  of  public  disapproval. 

The  sensible  part  of  the  public  knew  that  the  task  the  administra- 
tion had  in  hanel  was  a  titantic  one.  They  knew  that  mistakes  had 
been  made  and  probably  would  be  made,  but  they  knew,  too,  that 
such  men  as  McAdoo,  Daniels,  Baker  and  Hoover  had  but  to  be 
given  a  little  time  to  prove  their  efficiency. 

And  they  have  proved  it — proved  it  beyond  peradventure,  as 
their  spltndid  records  show. 

We  have  said  that 'the  partisan  criticism  has  disappeared  and  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  tributes  to  the  American  people  that  they  simply 
would  not  stand  for  such  pettiness — such  evident  attempts  to  clog 
the  wheels  of  progress  and  to  hamper  the  President  and  his  noble 
co-workers  in  their  highly  efficient  and  glorious  work  of  putting 
down  that  terrible  menace  to  civilization — Prussian  militarism. 

A  Magnificent  Military  Achievement 

See  what  these  men  have  done  in  the  way  of  mighty  patriotic 
service: 

They  have  built  up  an  army  of  over  2,000,000  men  and  145,495 
officers — several  times  the  largest  force  ever  mustered  by  Napoleon 
— upon  which  has  been  expended  since  April  6,  1917,  the  gigantic 
sum  of  nearly  $5,000,000,000. 

There  have  been  bought,  among  many  other  things,  47,000.000 
cotton  undershirts,  2,000.000  pairs  of  rubber  hip  boots,  199,000,000 
yards  of  denim  cloth,  3,000,000  pairs  of  arctic  overshoes,  178,000,000 
pairs  of  woolen  stockings.  40,000,000  pairs  of  shoes. 

In  horses  and  mules  alone,  the  number  today,  336,000,  is  a  third 
larger  than  the  entire  human  force  comprising  the  army  in  1917. 

Ordnance  has  been  contracted  for  to  date  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  $5,000,000,000,  monthly  disbursements  averaging  $110,511,644— 
nearly  ten  times  what  the  yearly  appropriations  amounted  to  in 
times  of  peace.  Twelve  thousand  contracts  have  been  let  to  3300 
separate  concerns. 

A  year  ago  the  first  of  the  selective  draft  contingents  went  to 
the  cantonments  and  drilled  with  broomsticks.  Today  there  are 
rifles  sufficient  for  an  army  of  2,000,000. 

From  a  mere  handful  of  machine  guns  the  Army  now  has  80,000 
completed  and  350,000  X)rdercd.  Sixteen  huge  plants  are  at  work 
on  the  bigger  guns,  the  hardest  problem  that  had  to  be  faced. 

Four  Government  shell  plants  under  construction  are  to  turn 
out  179,000  shells  of  all  sizes  daily;  and  14  private  plants  are  at  work 
loading  projectiles. 

These  are  items  in  the  ordnance  program  showing  the  gigantic 
scale  upon  which  President  Wilson  is  making  good  his  promise  to 
contribute  the  full  resources  of  this  country  fo  the  winning  of  the 
war: 

Small  arms  ammunition,  5,000,000,000  rounds  ordered;  1,500,000,000 
delivered. 

Projectiles,  80,000,000  ordered;  4,000,000  completed;  hand  gren- 
ades more  than  55,000,000;  rifle  grenades  more  than  18,000,000. 
A  Gigantic  Medical  Corps  Created 

The  Medical  Corps  today  is  equipped  with  72,667  beds  to  care  for 
the  wounded  and  sick  of  the  army,  and  new  construction  provides 
for  87,344  more;  there  are  seventy-two  hospitals,  including  base  and 
general,  in  this  country  as  against  seven  when  the  war  broke  out. 


and  in  France  there  is  hospital  bed  capacity  for  almost  1  per  cent 
of  the  entire  strength  of  the  expeditionary  forces. 

And  so  v/ell  handled  is  the  health  of  the  soldiers  that  the  death 
rate  from  disease  has  bten  lower  than  3.16. 

When  we  entered  the  war  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army  com- 
prised just  277  officers  and  4125  enlisted  men.  Today  its  strength 
is  197,000,  including  50,000  railway  engineers  soon  to  be  in  France. 

On  April  6,  1917,  the  aviation  service  of  the  Army  numbered  just 
sixty-five  officers  and  1200  men.  Today  there  are  approximately 
160,000  officers  and  met«  As  against  three  flying  fields  we  then 
had,  we  are  now  operating  twenty-eight  in  this  country  alone.  We 
then  had  less  th»n  300  military  planes,  and  we  now  have  more  than 
5000  elementary  and  advanced  training  planes,  and  while  only  thirty 
American  combat  planes  have  been  delivered  abroad,  Pershing  has 
1300  training  and  600  combat  planes  ordered  from  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  delivered. 

Billions  of  Treasure  for  the  New  Navy 

Splendid  work  has  been  done  by  Josephus  Daniels  in  the  up- 
building of  our  new  and  invincible  navy,  now  second  only  to  England 
in  capital  ships  and  equipment  and  at  present  growing  faster  than, 
any  other  navy  in  the  world.  From  one  big  shipbuilding  plant  are 
now  coming  a  new  SOOO-ton  ship  every  three  days,  and  -this  will  be 
continued  as  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

In  twenty-five  months  Congress  appropriated  for  the  navy  nearly 
$3,000,000,000  or  almost  as  much  money  as  had  been  spent  on  the 
United  States  navy  from  its  birth  up  to  this  period  of  munificent 
expenditure,  and  it  will  appropriate  over  $1,000,000,000  more  before 
the  year  is  out. 

Before  the  war  there  were  2000  men  in  training  at  Newport; 
today  there  are  10,000  in  that  station.  Norfolk,  Va.,  had  1150;  to- 
day, 16,000.  The  Great  Lakes  naval  station  2000  before  the  war  and 
20,000  now.  Verba  Buena,  Cal.,  850  before  the  war;  2000  now.  These 
four  stations  have  supplied  50,000  men  to  the  navy  in  the  first  year 
of  war.  Reserve  force  training  stations  have  been  opened  at  many 
points. 

The  Naval  Radio  Service  will  in  the  next  year  reveal  to  the  world 
some  epoch-making  improvements.  At  Harvard  University  more 
than  2000  men  are  training  for  the  wireless,  and  150  for  other  naval 
specialties.  Columbia  University  has  a  class  in  naval  engineermg, 
and  another  in  naval  hospital  treatment  with  400  students.  Yale 
has  established  a  course  in  naval  subjects  and  is  training  reservists. 

The  Marine  Corps,  which  proudly  claims  the  distinction  of  always 
being  first  to  get  into  every  fight  and  sometimes  last  to  stop,  has 
been  expanded  from  344  officers  and  9921  enlisted  men  to  1^  of- 
ficers and  33,000  enlisted  men. 

Our  Splendid  Shipbuilding  Activities 

Meantime,  under  administrative  inspiration  and  behest,  our  mer- 
chant marine  has  been  given  an  impetus  never  before  known  in  all 
its  history.  On  the  4th  of  July  there  splashed  into  the  water  at 
various  ports  eighty-nine  vessels  of  all  kinds,  but  largely  of  the 
SOOO-ton  type,  to  celebrate  the  nation's  birth  in  a  way  that  would 
make  the  Hun  pause  and  take  notice. 

In  the  launching  of  the  474,464  deadweight  tons  of  shipping  the 
record  of  the  Pacific  coast  was  highest,  for  there  were  slipped  into 
our  waters  from  our  own  docks  250,700  deadweight  tons.  The  San 
Francisco  bay  shipyards  played  the  biggest  part  in  the  coast  pro- 
gram, including  in  its  launchings  three  steel  ships  of  11,880  each. 

Though  Congress  has  been  a  highly  efficient  force  in  this  great 
war  emergency  it  has  but  obeyed  the  will  of  President  Wilson  whose 
wonderful  foresight  and  breadth  of  power  in  control  of  resources 
of  men  and  treasure  for  the  winning  of  the  war  have  been  the 
marvel  of  and  pride  of  his  compatriots  and  our  allies  as  well  as  the 
despair  of  those  who  would  have  hampered  and  hindered  him. 
In  Woodrow  Wilson  one  sees  the  true  American  type  as  exemplified 
in  Washington  and  Lincoln.  Washington  freed  the  Continental 
States,  with  their  4,000,000  of  people,  from  monarchical  oppression. 
Lincoln  emanciptited  4,000,000  colored  slaves,  but  into  Wilson's 
hands  has  been  given  the  instrument — American  fighting  efficiency — 
to  emancipate  the  world  from- the  dominance  of  the  Flun. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Up-to-Date  Methods  of  Drying  and  Canning  [AllJiProducts 


LAST  month  Orchard  and  Farm 
printed  an  elaborate  description 
of  the  type  of  community  drier 
so  successfully  used  in  the  Middle 
West  and  recommended  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Many  persons  report  that  they  were 
able  to  make  a  drier  like  the  one  de- 
scribed, but  there  is  also  a  demand 
for  a  home  drier  of  small  capacity  and 
a  description  of  this  useful  apparatus 
is  given  on  this  page. 

There  is  also  an  outline  of  the  cold 
pack  canning  method  now  in  general 
use. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  National  War  Gar- 
den Commission,  210  Alaryland  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C,  and  asking 


Home-Made  Famil])  Drier — Cold  Pack  Process 


temperature  in  drying  should  go  above 
140  to  150  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In- 
sects and  insect  eggs  are  killed  by  this 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  DRYING 


PRODUCTS 


String  beans   

Wax  beans   

Lima  beans   

Garden  peas  . . . . 

Sweet  corn   

Carrots   

Parsnips   

Onions   

Leeks   

Beets   

Cabbage   

Pumpkin   

Summer  squash  . 

Celery   

Swiss  chard   

Okra   

Cauliflower   

Brussels  sprouts 

Rhubarb   

Peppers   

Spinach,  Parsley 

Tomatoes   

Asparagus   

Berries   

Cherries  

Plums   

Apricots   

Apples   - . . 

Pears   '. . . 

Quinces   

Peaches   


Blanching 
tima 


Minutes 

to  10 
to  10 
to  10 
to  5 
to  10 
6 
6 
5 
5 
6 
10 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
6 
3 


4  to  6 
1  to  2 

5  to  10 


Apvrox. 
Oryint 
tinn 


Hours 

2  to  3 

2  to  3 

3  to  314 
3  to  3H 
3  to  4 

21/2  to  3 
2ya  to  3 
ZYa  to  3 
3f5  to  3 
2^  to  3 
3 

3  to  4 
3  to  4 
3  to  4 

3  to  4 

2  to  3 

3  to  3i/i 
3  to  ZVt 


4  to  8 
4  to  5 
2  to  4 
4  to  6 
4  to  C 
4  to  6 
4  to  6 
4  to  6 
4  to  6 


tun 
(FakfM- 
kaH) 


Degrees 

110  to  145 
110  to  145 
110  to  145 
110  to  145 
110  to  145 
110  to  150 
110  to  ISO 
110  to  140 
110  to  140 
110  to  150 
110  to  145 
110  to  140 
110  to  140 
110  to  140 
110  to  140 
110  to  140 
110  to  145 
110  to  145 
110  to  145 
110  to  140 
110  to  145 
110  to  145 
110  to  140 
110  to  140 
110  to  150 
110  to  150 
110  to  150 
110  to  150 
110  to  150 
110  to  150 
110  to  150 


for  the  government's  free  drying  and 
canning  manuals. 
For  general  purposes  the  informa- 


Home-Hade  Drier 


tion  found  on  this  page  will  be  a 
sufficient  guide  for  the  home  canner 
or  drier  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Sun  drying,  artificial  heat,  and  air 
blast  drying  are  applicable  in  the 
home. 

In  general,  most  fruits  or  vegetables 
to  be  dried  quickly  must  be  cut  into 
slices. 

When  freshly  cut  fruits  or  vege- 
tables are  to  be  dried  by  means  of 
artificial  heat,  they  should  be  exposed 
first  to  gentle  heat  and  then  to  the 
higher  tenjperatures. 
Generally,lt  is  not  desirable  that  the 


temperature. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  degree 
of  heat  in  the  drier.  An  inexpensive 
oven  thermometer  may  be  used. 

How  to  Make  a  Small  Drier 

A  home-made  cook  stove  drier  can 
be  easily  made  as  follows:  Base  24  by 
16  inches;  height  36  inches.  A  base 
6  inches  high  is  made  of  galvanized 
sheet  iron. 

This  base  slightly  flares  toward  the 
bottom  and  has  two  small  openings 
for  ventilation  in  each  of  the  four 
sides. 

On  the  base  rests  a  box-like  frame 
made  of  1  or  l^i-inch  strips  of  wood. 

The  two  sides  are  braced  with  \%- 
inch  strips  which  serve  as  cleats  on 
which  the  trays  in  the  drier  rest. 

These  are  placed  at  intervals  of  3 
inches. 

The  frame  is  covered  with  tin  or 
galvanized  sheet  iron  which  is  tacked 
to  the  wooden  strips  of  the  frame. 

Thin  strips  of  wood  may  be  used 
instead  of  tin  or  sheet  iron. 

The  door  is  fitted  on  small  hinges 
and  fastened  with  a  thumb  latch.  It 
opens  wide,  so  that  the  trays  can  be 
removed  easily. 

The  bottom  of  the  drier  is  made  of 
a  piece  of  perforated  galvanized  sheet 
iron. 

Two  inches  above  the  bottom  is 
placed  a  solid  sheet  of  galvanized  iron 


which  is  3  inches  less  in  length  and 
width  than  the  bottom.  This  sheet 
rests  on  two  wires  fastened  to  the 
sides  of  the  drier.  This  prevents  the 
direct  heat  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  product  and  spreads  the  heat 
more  evenly. 

Trays  and  Ventilatt>r 
The  first  tray  is  placed  3  inches 


[Wide  and  6  inches  long,  is  left  in  the 
top  of  the  drier. 

Read  the  Time  Tables 
Time  tables  for  drying  and  canning 
are  given  herewith.    Blanching  is  par- 
boiling for  which  correct  timing  i* 
also  given. 

The  product  should  be  dried  nnti 
it  is  leathery  and  pliable.  It  should 
not  be  packed  immediately  after  dry- 
ing but  should  be  "conditioned." 

This  can  be  done  by  placing  the  ma- 
terial in  boxes  and  pouring  it  from 
one  box  to  another  once  a  day  for 
three  or  four  days. 

If  it  is  then  found  to  be  too  moiit 
it  should  be  returned  to  the  drier. 

COLD  PACK  CANNING 
First — Select  fresh,  ripe,  firm  fniit  or^ 
vegetables.  * 
Second — Grade  for  ripeness,  size  and  - 
quality.   Wash  thoroughly  and  pre- 
pare— trim  or  peel,  etc. 
Third— Blanch  (dip  in  boiling  water). 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  CANNING 


PRODUCTS 


Apricots   

Blackberries*  

Blueberries  

Cherries   

Cranberries   , 

Currants   

Dewberries   

Gooseberries   ■ 

Grapes   ^ 

Peaches   

Plums  

Raspberries  

Rhubarb   

Strawberries  

Citrus  Fruits   

Apples   

Pears  

Pineapple   

Quince   

Figs   

Tomatoes   

Egg  Plant   

Pumpkin   

Squash   

Com   

Hominy  

Dandelions   

Spinach   

Greens,  all  kinds   

Asparagus  

Beans  (lima  or  string) . 

Okra   

Peas   

Brussels  Sprouts  ....... 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower   

Beets   

Carrots   

Sweet  Potatoes   

Parsnips,  Turnips,  etc. . . 


09  ■ 


Min. 
1  to  2 


1  to  2 


1  to  2 


1% 

IV* 
10 
6 

15  to  20 

1  to 
3 
5 
S 

5  to 

5 

10  to  IS 
10  to  .15 
10  to  15 

2  to 
5 
5 
5 

4  to  10 

6  to  15 

3  to 
6 
6 
6 
6 


A 

e 

Ssi 

*£- 

1 

Min. 

Min. 

Min. 

16 

10 

5 

16 

10 

S 

16 

10 

S 

16 

10 

s 

16 

10 

s 

16 

10 

s 

16 

10 

s 

16 

10 

5 

16 

10 

s 

16 

10 

S 

16 

10 

5 

16 

10 

5 

16 

ro 

S 

16 

10 

S 

12 
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4 

20 
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6 

20 

8 

6 

30 

25 

18 

40 

25 

20 

40 

25 

20 

22 

15 

10 

60 

45 

30 

90 

40 

35 

90 

40 

35 

180 

60 

wtS 

120 

60 

40 

120 

50 

25 

120 

50 

25 

120 

60 

35 

90 

SO 

25 

120 

60 

40 

120 

60 

40 

120 

60 

40 

90 

SO 

25 

90 

60 

35 

90 

50 

25 

90 

60 

35 

90 

60 

35 

90 

60 

35 

90 

60 

35 

above  the  radiator.  The  trays  rest 
on  the  cleats  3  inches  apart. 

The  frame  of  the  tray  is  made  of 
1-inch  strips  on  which  is  tacked  gal- 
vanized screen  wire,  which  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  tray. 

The  tray  is  21  by  15  inches,  making 
it  3  inches  less  in  depth  than  the  drier. 
The  lowest  tray  is  pushed  to  the  back, 
leaving  the  3-inch  space  in  front.  The 
next  tray  is  placed  even  with  the 
front,  leaving  a  3-inch  space  in  the 
back.  The  other  trays  alternate,  per- 
mitting the  heated  air  to  pass  around 
and  over  the  trays. 

A  ventilator  opening,  about  2  inches 


See  time  table  for  blanching  va 
rious  products.  m 

Fourth — Dip  quickly  in  cold  water.  jB 

Fifth— The  cans  should  be  hot,  th»  i 
rubbers  and  tops  ready.  Pack  prod- 
uct in  the  cans.    Cans  do  not  nee« 
to  be  full  in  order  to  keep.   Add  OB«t 
level  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each  quair' 
of  vegetables    and    fill    with  hot 
,    water;  add  hot  syrup  to  fruits. 

Sixth — Use  only  good  rubbers.  Screw 
j^r  covers  down  tight,  then  turn  a 
quarter  of      round  back. 

Seventh — Sterlize  in  a  wash  boiler,  it 
you  do  not  have  a  canning  onfit. 
Fill  with  hot  wafer  to  a  i)oint  one 
inch  above  top  of  cans,  and  boil 
hard  just  the  length  of  time  given 
in  the  time  table.  Count  time  when 
water  begins  to  boil.  Put  a  rack 
of  lath  under  cans. 

Eighth— Lift  cans  out  carefully, 
tighten  covers,  and  set  away  to  cool 
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Everybody  Is  Reading  This  Great  Debate — Here  Is  the  Second  Installment 

WOULD  SINGLE  TAX 

AID  OR  INJURE 
THE  LAND  OWNER? 

Vivid  Presentation  of  Each  Side  of  the  Great  Question  the 
Leaders  of  the  Two  Armies  of  Voters  Who  Are 
For  and  Against  the  Amendment. 


I 


H  iiiii>iiiiiz>iiiiOiiiii:% 


Our  Single  ^ax  Debate 


It  Would  Populate  the  State 

BY  LUKE  NORTH, 
Vice  President  of  the  National  Great  Adventure  lor  Single  Tax 

T  IS  the  high  price  of  land  that  keeps  settlers  out  of  California — and  twenty 
million  waiting  acres  idlel 

The  few  who  came  to  this  new  Eden  first  preempted  all  the  land  within 
reach,  not  to  use,  but  to  monopolize  and  speculate, with.  They  took  thousands 
of  acres,  hundreds  of  sections — not  to  till  and  plant,  but  to  hold  out  of  use 
mitil  the  crowds  came  here  and  paid  the  preemptor's  rent  or  interest  for  the 
bare  privilege  of  living  in  California.  That  in  rough  is  the  situation.  It  is  the 
history  of  every  new  territory  in  Christendom.  The  first  comers,  or,  later  on, 
tbose  with  the  longest  purse  and  the  keenest  sense  of  how  to  enrich  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  need  of  the  whole  people,  procure  in  many  different  ways 
— ^by  crown  or  legislative  grant  or  by  purchase  for  a  nominal  price — vast  areas 
■of  the  richest  lands,  with  their  timber,  oil  and  minerals,  and  hold  them  idle  to 
reap  the  rising  values  caused  by  the  increase  of  population.  • 

This  is  a  false  and  vicious  system  that  produces  slums  in  the  city,  mort- 
gaged homes,  farm  tenantry,  and  today  in  California,  after  twenty  years  of 
the  most  astounding  land  booming,  advertising  campaigns,  and  colonization 
schemes — twenty  million  idle  acres! 

Where  the  Lion's  Share  Goes 
It  has  produced,  also,  in  California  a  numerous  class  of  hard-working 
people  whose  economic  interests  are  not  to  add  anything  to  the  common 
wealth,  but  merely  to  take  away,  in  high  prices,  rent  and  interest  the  lion's 
share  of  the  earth's  yield.  Quite  arv  army  of  competent  men  and  women  in 
this  State  do  nothing  at  all  except  sell,  lease  and  mortgage  land,  collect  land 
rent  and  interest  and  adjudicate  mortgage  foreclosures.  Very  few  of  them  get 
more  than  a  decent  living  for  their  hard  work,  and  many  get  less.  The 
vast  stream  of  wealth  they  handle  goes  mainly  to  a  few  rich  land  own- 
«rs,  the  original  preemptors  or  their 
faeirs  and  assigns. 

The  amount  of  money  handled  every 
year  by  the  California  army  of  real 
estate  brokers  and  advertisers  is 
enormous.  It  is  equal  to,  indeed  it 
is,  the  interest  on  the  land  values  of 
the  State.  And  every  penny  of  it  at 
last  must  come  out  of  the  yield  of  the 
earth.  It  can  come  from  no  other 
source.  It  comes  from  the  mines, 
farms  and  oil  wells,  and  is  produced 
by  human  labor  applied  thereto.  And 
more  than  three-fourths  of  it  goes  to 
the  owners  of  the  land! — not  to  those 
who  use  the  land,  not  to  developers, 
Imilders,  farmers,  storekeepers — not 
to  any  of  those  engaged  in  any  useful 
occupation,  out  to  those  who  merely 
wn  the  land  and  do  nothing  but  col- 
lect rent  and  interest. 

Story  of  Three  Young  Women 
Here  is  a  family  of  three  young 
ladies  who  have  a  home  in  Paris,  one 
in  New  York,  and  one  near  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  have  a  retinue  of  nearly 
a  hundred  servants,  chauffeurs  and 
gardeners.  They  have  an  income  of 
$2,000,000  a  year— from  owning  the 
land  on  which  other  people's  enter- 
prise and  industry  have  built  stores 
and  office  buildings  in  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  and  they  own  one 
ranch  of  200.000  idle  acres. 

Some  ancestor  of  theirs  acquired 
their  land  holdings  for  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars — and  did  nothing  but  hold 
on  to  it. 

California  is  "richer"  in  such  in- 
stances than  any  other'  State  except 
New  York — and  it  is  almost  a  cer- 
I  tainty  that  the  next  New  York  legis- 
ire  will  adopt  at  least  some  so- 
td  approach   to  Single  Tax  by 
ch  some  of  the  unearned  incomes 
land  values  increase  will  be  re- 
sred  to  the  public  treasury.  Nearly 
State  in'  the  Union,  and  the 
^trnment  itself,  will  soon  be  forced 
lise  revenue  from  the  unearned 
[  incomes  due  to  increksing  land  values. 
Bat  we  are  interested  now  only  in 

(Continued  oa  Page  M) 


THE  Single  Taxers  are  preparing  for  a  big  drive  this 
summer  and  fall.  They  polled  over  260,000  votes  in 
California  in  1916,  and  they  say  that  they  will  poll 
70,000  more  at  the  next  election  and  win  the  State. 

Do  the  farmers  want  taxes  levied  on  land  values  alone? 
What  are  the  arguments  for  and  against  Single  Tax? 
Orchard  and  Farm  is  publishing  a  great  debate  on  the 
puestion: 

Would  Single  Tax  Aid  or  Injure  the  Land  Owner? 

Luke  North,  vice  president  of  the  National  Association 
known  as  "The  Great  Adventure  for  Single  Tax,"  puts  the 
case  for  the  Henry  George  theorists,  and  Albert  E.  Kem, 
president  of  the  Anti-Single  Tax  Association  of  California, 
replies.  In  the  next  number  Mr.  North  will  argue 
against  the  opponent  of  the  George  theory  and  in  turn  will 
be  answered  by  the  Anti-Single  Taxer.  And  so  the  debate 
will  continue  back  and  forth  up  to  election  time,  the  last 
installment  to  be  published  in  the  November  Orchard  and 
Farm. 

Anyone  who  owns  land  will  of  course  be  affected  by 
the  proposed  Single  Tax  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  California  and,  therefore,  will  want  to  read  every  word 
of  this  great  debate. 

All  voters,  and  particularly  students  of  political 
economy,  will  also  find  the  controversy  a  highly  interest- 
ing  and  educational  one. 

Being  vital  to  our  farmers,  the  facts  set  forth  in  this 
debate  will  be  closely  perused  by  them. 

If  you  are  not  a  subscriber  to  Orchard  and  Farm  send 
25  cents  now  to  this  office  and  thus  secure  all  the  numbers 
containing  this  tremendously  important  feature — a  liberal 
Single  Tax  education  in  itself.  Do  this  today  I 


It  Would  Ruin  Our  Farmers 

BY  ALBERT  E.  KERN, 
President  Anti-Single  Tax  Association  of  California 

THE  question  of  whether  or  not  a  given  piece  of  land  is  held  at  a  high 
or  low  price  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  real  value  of  land  is,  or  at  least 
should  be,  based  upon  its  production — the  amount  of  return  which  it 
will  firing  to  its  owner  when  properly  farmed  to  the  crop  to  which  it  is  best 
adapted.  Then  again  the  ability  of  the  farrrter  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, for  I  have  seen  two  neighboring  farmers  growing  the  same  crop,  upon 
equally  good  soil,  one  at  a  handsome  profit  and  the  other  at  a  dismal  failure. 

In  California,  as  in  all  other  States,  we  have  some  land  which  is  held  at 
prices  which  cannot  yield  an  adequate  return,  but  the  vast  majority  can  be, 
and  is  being  bought  every  day  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  is  being  bought  by  our 
California  farmers  themselves,  who  are,  as  fast  as  possible,  absorbing  the 
productive  idle  land  of  this  State. 

We  agree  with  the  Single  Taxers  that  we  need  more  population  upon  our 
idle  acres.  Mr.  North  claims  that  the  Single  Tax  system  would  cause  them 
to  come.  We  know  positively  of  a  case  within  the  last  few  months  of  a 
man  from  New  York  who  became  interested  in  buying  a  tract  of  land  in 
Calffornia,  but  when  he  found  that  the  Single  Taxers  were  at  work  in  this 
State,  he  promptly  withdrew  his  offer  and  refused  to  become  interested  in  a 
State  where  there  was  a  possibility  of  adopting  the  Single  Tax  system. 

Would  you  infer  from  this,  that  the  Single  Tax  would  cause  our  idle  land 
to  be  settled  upon? 

Large  Land  Holdings  Are  Disappearing 

It  is  true  that  the  early  settlers  in  California  acquired  large  tracts  of  land, 
but  we  disagree  with  Mr.  North  in  his  assertion  that  they  were  acquired  for 
speculative  purposes.  On  the  contrary  they  were  acquired  for  use,  and  the 
only  practical  use  to  which  they  could  be  applied  in  those  days  was  that  of 

grazing.  Conditions  have  changed  as 
to  use,  and  today  we  find  those  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  grazing  lands  turned  ' 
into  intensified  farming.  This  change 
has  been  entirely  brought  about  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  large  tracts  of  land,  which  have 
been  the  object  of  such  violent  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  Single  Taxers,  have 
been  very  largely  absorbed,  and  today 
the  only  large  single  holding  which 
exists  in  California  is  being  rapidly  sold 
in  smaller  tracts  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Thus  will  all  the  productive  land 
in  California  eventually  be  utilized  to 
meet  the  demand. 

But  why  attack  the  man  who  hap- 


i!yiiiii'uriiii<;;iiiit:riiiiTH 


pens  to  own  the  fee  simple  title  to 
land?  It  is  because  the  Single  Taxers 
believe,  as  their  leader  has  declared, 
that  "private  ownership  in  land  is  a 
bold,  enormous  wrong."  Certainly  it 
can  be  for  no  other  reason  than  such  a 
belief,  for  if  you  will  go  through  the 
rural  districts  of  California,  you  will 
find  a  vast  acreage  which  is  being 
farmed  by  tenants,  not  at  an  "excessive, 
high  cash  rental,"  but  on  the  share 
basis  which  yields  the  owner  usually 
about  one-third  of  the  crop  and  out  of 
which  he  is  compelled  to  pay  all  taxes 
and  upkeep. 
North's  Attack  on  Real  Estate  Men 
Mr.  North  is  wandering  far  afield 
when  he  attacks  the  real  estate  brokers 
and  advertisers  in  California.  He  com- 
plains that  every  penny  of  their  profit 
comes  out  of  the  earth  and  that  the 
money  is  divided  between  the  broker 
and  the  land  owner,  and  "not  to  any 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  any  use- 
ful occupation."  I  would  ask  Mr. 
North  if  the  adoption  of  Single  Tax 
would  eliminate  the  real  estate  broker? 
Is  it  not  the  real  estate  man  who  does 
more  than  any  other  man  in  the  com- 
munity to  assist  that  community  to 
bring  settlers  upon  the  soil  and  help 
to  bring  about  the  very  thing  which 
we  all  are  striving  for,  namely,  new 
settlers,  greater  population?  Doe*  »->-t 
the  settlement   and    improvement  of 

(Contlnaed  on  FaKe  30) 
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New  Grasshopper  Slayer 

Much  Cheaper  Than  the  Bran-Mash  Formula  ' 


Help  From  Mexico 

Thousands  of  Laborers  Coming 

PURELY  as  a  war  emergency 
measure  the  government  has  re- 
moved the  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  Mexican  labor  and 
already  thousands  of  farm  laborers 
have  be*n  arranged  for  by  the  ranch- 
men of  this  coast. 

Within  the  next  two  or  three 
months  it  is  expected  that  over  100,- 
000  farm  and  mining  laborers  will  be 
imported  from  our  sister  republic. 

For  the  period  of  the  war,  Mexicans 
desirous  of  entering  the  United  States 
to  engage  in  farming  or  mining  oc- 
cupations will  be  given  every  assist 
ance  by  the  United 
States  Employ- 
ment Service  of  the 
Department  of 
Labor.  By  the 
terms  of  the  new 
order,  Mexican  im- 
migrants will,  dur- 
ing the  present 
emergency  condi- 
tion, be  exempt 
from  the  head  tax, 
literacy  test,  and 
contract  labor  pro- 
vision imposed  by 
previous  rulings. 
Pledge  by 
Employers 
Our  farmers  will 
be  interested  in 
the  following 
pledge  which  they 
must  make  to  se- 
cure Mexican  labor: 

1.  That  the  em- 
ployer will  abide 
by  and  comply  with 
all  the  terms  of  the 
new  regulations. 

2.  That  the  em- 
ployer will  pay  the 
current  rate  of 
wages  for  similar 
labor  in  the  com- 
munity in  which 
the  admitted  alien 
is  to  be  employed. 

3.  That  with  respect  to  housing  and 
sanitation  the  laws  and  rules  of  the 
State  in  which  the  laborer  is  to  be 
employed  will  be  observed  by  the  em- 
ployer. If  employed  in  a  State  that 
has  no  law  on  this  subject  working 
conditions  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

4.  That  the  employer  will  promptly 
advise  the  officer  in  charge  at  the  port 
of  entry  of  any  change  in  his  plans 
as  originally  disclosed  regarding  Mex- 
ican laborers  employed  by  him. 

5.  That  the  employer  will  immedi- 
ately notify  such  officer  on  learning 
that  any  alien-  admitted  to  him  pur- 
poses to  leave  his  employ,  and  will 
furnish  all  information  available  with 
respect  to  the  place  to  which  the 
alien  is  going  and  the  name  of  the 
party  for  whom  such  alien  is  to  work. 

Checking  Them  Up 

6.  That  the  employer  will  promptly 
notify  such  officer  whenever  any  alien 
admitted  to  him  has  left  his  employ 
(without  his  previous  knowledge  of 
the  alien's  intention  to  do  so),  and 
will  furnish  all  possible  information  to 
assist  immigration  officers  in  ascer- 
taining whether  or  not  the  alien  has 
entered  other  employment,  or  whether 
or  not  the  conditions  of  the  new  reg- 
ulations are  being  observed. 

7.  That  IS  days  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  for  which  the  alien 
is  admitted  to  him  the  employer  will 
advise  the  inspector  in  charge  at  the 


DEV,\ST.\TI.\'r,  grasshoppers  are 
more  common  in  the  Pacific 
States  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. It  is  true  that  we  do  not  suf- 
fer from  the  terrible  plagues  that 
often  clean  up  whole  townships  in 
Kansas,  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas, 
where  the  air  is  so  full  of  them  at 
times  that  the  sun  is  obscured  and 
where  fields  are  eaten  bare  of  every 
vestige  of  verdure  over  night. 

But  while  there  has  been  no  gen- 
eral plague  of  'hoppers  in  this  State 
for  many  years  a  great  deal  of  de- 
struction is  wrought  from  season  to 
season  by  the  pests. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
valleys  they  do  considerable  injury 
to  grasses,  foliage  of  deciduous,  trees, 
cultivated  and  wild,  as  apple,  apricot, 
almond,  peach,  pear,  plum,  prune  and 
quince.  They  attack  nearly  all  culti- 
vated crops  and  succulent  vegetation, 
as  alfalfa,  clover,  com,  grape,  etc. 

Grain  and  hay  crops  of  barley-,  oat 


.States  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  the  entomologist  of  Nebraska. 

The  regular  bran-mash  formula 
composed  of  25  pounds  of  bran,  1 
pound  of  arsenic  or  Paris  green,  one- 
half  gallon  of  molasses,  and  6  lemons 
was  found  to  cost  about  $1.75  at  cur- 
rent prices  in  western  Nebraska. 
Here's  the  Cheap  Doi>e 

By  using  IS  pounds  of  alfalfa  meal 
and  10  ounces  of  Paris  green,  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  molasses  to 
1  gallon  and  the  water  to  6  gallons, 
and  reducing  the  number  of  lemons 
t(}  3,  it  was  found  that  the  same  bulk 
of  poison  mixture  was  obtained  for 
approximately  $1  at  current  prices. 

The  molasses  used  was  cattle  mo- 
lasses, obtained  at  a  beet  sugar  fac- 
tory for  about  5  cents  a  gallon. 

Alfalfa  meal  has  such  swelling 
power  when  plenty  of  water  is  added 
that  the  15  pounds  makes  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  poison 
mixture  as  25  pounds  of  bran. 


They  Like  Poisoned  Bran  So  Well  Theyll  Eat  it  Out  of  Your  Hand 


and  wheat  often  suffer  from  the  at- 
t|icks,  but  they  arc  usually  harvested 
before  the  grasshopper  is  at  its  worst. 
Troublesome  This  Year 
Somehow,  perhaps  owing  to  the  na- 
tural perversity  of  insect  life,  there 
has  been  more  trouble  from  this 
source  during  war  time,  when  we  were 
trying  to  boost  the  food  production, 
than  for  some  time  previous.  For 
this  reason  our  producers  will  be  glad 
to  note  that  a  new  formula  for  a 
poison  in  lighting  grasshoppers  has 
been  tested  out  and  found  to  be  the 
equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  the  bran- 
mash  formula,  at  least  in  the  par- 
ticular region  where  it  has  been  used, 
according  to  a  report  to  the  United 


It  has  been  found  that  in  warm 
climates,  such  as  that  of  California, 
the  poisoned  baits  prepared  with  al- 
falfa meal  must  be  used  almost  imme- 
diately, as  they  soiir  if  kept  until  the 
following  day. 

,^nother  objectionable  feature  is 
that  the  meal  is  usually  so  finely 
ground  that  it  can  not  be  distributed 
without  considerable  waste  by  the  use 
of  an  end-gate  grain  seeder,  such  as  is 
employed  in  some  portions  of  the 
country  in  distributing  the  bait. 

The  greatly  lessened  expense  of 
fighting  grasshoppers  by  the  use  of 
the  alfalfa  meal  mixture  induced 
many  Nebraska  farmers  to  combat 
the  pest  much  m(jrc  energetically. 


port  of  entry  whether  or  not  it  is  his 
and  the  alien's  desire  that  the  latter 
shall  remain  with  the  former  for  an 
additional  period  of  employment. 

8.  That  if  it  becomes  necessary  to 
deport  any  alien  (or  any  alien  family) 
admitted  in  pursuance  of  the  new 
regulations  because  of  their  violation 
or  non-observance,  the  expense  of 
removal  of  the  alien  from  the  place 
where  apprehended  to  the  boundary 
shall  be  borne  by  the  importer: 
Provided,  That  when  the  cause  of  de- 
portation arises  while  the  alien  is  em- 
ployed by  a  person  other  than  the 
importer  without  the  consent  of  the 
latter,  then  such  expense  shall  be 
borne  by  such  subsequent  employer. 


9.  That  tlu-  employer  shall  retain 
a  portion  of  the  admitted  alien's 
wages  and  transmit  all  of  this  money 
for  deposit  in  the  postal  savings  bank 
in  the  manner  specified  above. 

C3f  course  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
government'  to  see  to  it  that  all  these 
-Mexicans  go  back  to  their  former 
places  of  residence  as  soon  as  the 
war  is  over  or  witliin  a  reasonable 
time,  and  yet  it  is  quite  likely  that 
not  a  few  of  them  will  have  scattered 
over  this  country  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  their  return  rather  a  difficult 
matter. 

It  will  be  a  game  of  hide-and-seek, 
run-and-catch  for  some  years  after 
the  war. 


Auto  Aids  Farmer 

Some  Amazing  Figures 

F.-^K.M  values  during  the  sixteea 
years  after  the  introduction  of 
the  automobile  increased  at 
three  times  the  rate  of  the  previoui- 
twenty  years,  despite  the  fact  thafi* 
the  rate  of  increase  of  populatton,  and', 
particularly  of  farm  population,  de-' 
creased  in  the  latter  period. 

.Assuming  that  the  farmer  uses  his' 
car  an  average  of  only  ten  ir  ' 
day,  and  that  he  is  the  only  i 
ger.  and  that  if  his  car  were  laken 
away  and  a  horsey 
substituted,  the  re-f, 
suit  would  be  aM^ 
aggregate   loss  ttti 
our  farmers 
200,000    years  i^f 
every  year. 

So  much  land  it, 
needed  to  raise  thc'v 
food  necessary  fo^i 
the  horses  of  th 
United  States  tha 
if  it  were  put 
cultivation  with  th 
aid  of  tractors  th 
resulting  produc 
in  one  year  wou' 
pay  our  nation 
debt,  including 
of  the  Libert 
bonds  issued  t 
date. 

Staggering 
Statistics 

The  number 
employes     in  th 
automobile  indu 
try  is  830,000  an 
that  they  and  the' 
ilependents  woij' 
populate    the  ci" 
of    C  hi  c  a  g  o, 
Philadelphia,  B 
ton  and  St. 
combined,  or 
one  of  12  Btat 
or  of  7  states  combined. 

The  wages  paid  annually,  $747, 
000,  are  approximately  equal  to  all 
gold  in  circulation  in  this  country. 

The  capital  employed,  $1,297,000," 
is  greater  by  $250,000,000  than  that 
all  the  national  banks,  greater  tha 
the  combined  capital    stock  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central,  C 
cago  and  Northwestern,  and  the  C 
cago.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroa 
and  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  t 
capitalization    of    the  Standard 
group  of  thirty-fivt  companies. 
A  Railroad  Comparison 
The  number  of  passenger  miles  b 
automobile  is  not  less  than  10, 
(K)0,000  greater  per  year  than  that 
the  railroads. 

The  seating  capacity  of  automobil 
is  25.00O,(X)0  persons,  compared 
3.500.000  for  the  railroad  cars.  If 
railroads  would  undertake  to  han 
the  number  of  persons  now  carf 
by    automobiles    it    would  req 
duplication  of  all  of  their  passen 
locomotives  and  cars  at  a  cost  of  ; 
than  $1.00n.0(K).000,  as  well  as  dupl' 
tion  of  their  tracks. 

It  was  thought  that  our  entry  in 
the  war  would  change  the  automoli" 
situation  on  this  coast  so  that  th 
would  practically  be  an  end  of  the  ci 
selling  industry.    But  ■ 
ernmcnt  curtailment 
auto  production  the  I  ' 
are  continuing  to  ship  cars  i 
to  the  coast  with  increased  r 
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On  the  Finns:  Line 

FIVE  hundred  Los  Angeles  girls 
are  helping  to  pick  fruit  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley.  They 
have  be?n  doing  good  service  in  pit- 
ting apricots. 

War  crops  of  corn  are  in  fairly  good 
condition  in  both  Oregon  and  Cal- 
ifornia. The  production  of  corn  in 
California  this  year  will  hardly  equal 
the  1917  figures  of  2,400,000  bushels, 
but  it  is  a  little  too  early  to  make  a 
close  estimate. 

The  fig  crop  of  California  is  an- 
nounced by  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner Hecke  as  99  per  cent  of  that 
of  a  normal  year.  In  Fresno,  Madera, 
Merced,  Stanislaus  and  Ventura  coun- 
ties the  crop  is  reported  at  100  per 
cent. 

Oranges  are  reported  as  an  85  per 
cent  crop  in  California  and  lemons 
as  86  per  cent. 

Walnuts  in  Los  Angeles  county  v/iU 
be  an  80  per  cent  crop,  or  two  per 
cent  above  the  State  average  of  78 
per  cent. 

Imperial    Valley    alfalfa  growers 
have  been  making  a  big  fight  against 
the  alfalfa  caterpillar.    The  campaign 
has  been  quite  successful  in  most  dis- 
.tricts. 

Riverside  county  dairymen  have 
been  protesting  against  the  shipment 
of  sugar  beet  pulp  to  the  East.  They 
want  to  see  it  offered  for  sale  to 
California  dairymen  before  it  is  sent 
out  of  the  State. 

Oregon  is  growing  enormous  crops 
of  potatoes  this  season  and  some  of 
the  ranchers  are  beginning  to  get 
anxious  about  markets. 

Over  240  head  of  fat  hogs  were 
auctioned  at  Tulare  recently.  The 
Cudahy  and  Wilson  companies  of  Los 
Angeles  bought  most  of  the  stock. 
The  prices  were  from  $14.50  to  $15.60, 

Butte  county  rice  growers  have 
been  up  against  it  for  water,  the  flow 
in  the  Feather  river  running  down  to 
450  cubic  feet.  In  normal  years  it  is 
above  800  feet.  An  attempt  is^being 
made  to  procure  water  from  Lake 
Almanor. 

Glenn  county  barley  men  have 
farmed  an  association,  the  stated  ob- 
ject of  which  is  "to  furnish  the  crop 
to  the  consumer  at  a  living  price  and 
still  receive  a  fair  return  for  the  grain 
sold." 

There  are  over  50,000  acres  of  beans 
planted  in  the  Sutter  Basin  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley. 

The  California  State  Land  Project 
for  providing  farm  homes  on  long- 
time contracts  is  panning  out  very 
well.  There  has  been  some  trouble 
about  water  rights,  but  this  is  being 
adjusted. 

Sugar  purchased  for  canning  pur- 
poses cannot  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses,  as, the  Humboldt  county  people 
are  finding  to  their  sorrow.  They 
have  been  compelled  to  returrt  large 
quantities  to  the  seller  under  a  rul- 
ing by  the  county  food  administrator. 
As  high  as  400  pounds  were  bought 
by  some  consumers,  but  they  had  to 
give  up  the  sugar  when  proof  was 
brought  that  they  were  not  using  it 
for  preserving  fruit. 

Arizona's  war  crop  of  cantaloupes 
will  amount  to  1000  carloads.  There 
will  be  about  100  cars  of  watermelons. 

Central  California's  tomato  crop 
wilt  foot  up  at  a  little  over  80  per  cent. 
Tomatoes  have  not  done  well  in  the 
Santa  Clara  or  Sacramento  districts 
owing  to  lack  of  water  One  grower 
in  the  Mountain  View  district  who 
'  "Mirols  800  acres  says  he  will  get  15 
t"n  to  the  acre  as  against  12  tons 
l:i>t  \car. 

Imperial  Valley  has  sent  out  a  big 
jtf^p  of  cantaloupes  despite  the  labor 
^Bprtage.  Increased  freight  rates  will 
^Bkbably  result  in  a  lighter  acreage 
^Wtyear. 

^^Bllrlock  cantaloupes  are  not  doing 
^^Hl.  The  crop  is  only  65  per  cent  of 
^H^car  ago.    There  will  be  a  heavy 

PBFput  from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
account  of  the  greatly  increased 
age. 


Bull  Calf  Sold  for  $106,000 


AT  the  annual  sale  of  the  Holstein 
Friesian  Association  in  Milwau- 
kee a  six  months  old  registered 
bull  calf  was  sold  in  the  auction  ring 
for  $106,000 — nearly  twice  as  much  as 
ever  before  was  paid  for  one  such  ani- 
mal. 

Elbridge  A.  Stuart,  president  of  the 
Carnation  Milk  Stock  Farm,  located 
at  Seattle  and  Oconomowoc,  was  the 
purchaser  of  the  bull,  an  imported  one. 
Its  name  when  purchased  was  Cham- 
pion Sylvia  Johanna  231405,  but  it  was 
rechristened  Carnation  King  Sylvia. 
Mr.  Stuart,  when  asked  regarding  the 
purchase,  said: 

"I  merely  want  to  do  my  bit  toward 
helping  improve  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  breeding  of  better  Holstein  cows. 
Judging  from  the  records  of  the  an- 
cestors <jf  this  bull,  I  believe  I  have 
purchased  the  best  bull  in  the  world. 
His  dam.  May  Echo  Sylvia,  holds  the 
world's  record  for  milk  production. 
She  produced  152.10  pounds  of  milk 
in  one  day  and  41  pounds  of  butter  in 


one  week.  Another  of  her  records  is 
4,196.90  pounds  of  milk  in  thirty  days, 
which  is  also  the  world's  record.  She 
has  a  total  of  six  world's  records. 

"Carnation  Farms  own  the  largest 
herd  of  registered  Holsteins  in  the 
United  States.  Our  farms  are  oper- 
ated as  model  dairies  and  breeding 
farms  for  the  benefit  of  dairymen  sup- 
plying milk  to  our  evaporated  milk 
condenseries.  Our  company  being  in- 
terested in  the  distribution  of  un- 
sweetened canned  milk,  we  must  have 
the  best  quality  of  fresh  milk.  Again, 
we  want  the  d'airymen  not  only  to  pro- 
duce milk  of  good  quality,  but  also  to 
produce  a  maximum  quantity  at  a 
minimum  expense.  The  only  way  to 
accomplish  both  purposes  is  to  have 
good  cows,  with  high  producing  rec- 
ords." 

The  $106,000  bull  calf  will  be  in- 
sured for  $100,000  and  shipped  by  ex- 
press on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul's  limited  Columbian  train  to 
Carnation  Farm,  near  Seattle. 


How  Our  Family  Is  Growing 

G.^THER  around,  folks,  and  listen  to  a  little  talk  by  the  editor. 
Of  course  you  must  realize  that  in  thes^  war  times  newspapers  and 
magazines  don't  grow  very  fast  in  circulation.    Farm  journals  are  no 
exception.    People  are  inclined  to  grip  the  dollar  till  the  eagle  gives  a  honk 
like  a  law-breaking  speedster. 

But,  strange  to  say — or  maybe  not  so  strange — the  Orchard  and  Farm 
family  is  growing  like  a  corn  field  on  a  hot,  moist  day. 

During  the  past  month  Over  3500  new  names  have  been  added  to  our 
subscription  list.  These  names  have  come  in  so  fast  they  have  kept  the 
mailing  clerks  busy. 

But  why  these  3500  new  names? 

Why  should  the  Orchard  and  Farm  family  grow  apace  despite  the  war, 
while  other  farm  papers  languish? 

Well,  it  makes  us  blush  to  say  so,  but  Orchard  and  Farm  has  been  turn- 
ing out.  a  more  popular  and  more  interesting  paper  than  the  others.  The 
others  are  pretty  good,  but  as  J.  Oscar  Know  of  Davis,  Cal.,  wrote  in  the  other 
day,  this  paper  "is  more  in  touch  with  the  big  things  being  done  by  the  big 
people."  Mr.  Knew  subscribed  for  six  years.  Perhaps  it's  bad  taste  to  make 
a  play  upon  a  name  like  that  of  Know,  but  somehow  we  can't  refrain  from 
remarking  that  his  is  an  appropriate  cognomen. 

We  enjoy,  too,  the- nice  little  note  from  O.  P.  Osborn,  R.  4,  PorterviUe, 
Cal.,  a  new  member  of  our  family,  who  tells  us  that  "Orchard  and  Farm  is 
fascinating  and  especially  instructive"  Also  what  F.  W.  WallraflF,  Route  A, 
Box  125,  Placerville,  Cal.,  says  about  our  paper  being  "the  best  publication  on 
the  coast  and  that  no  ranch  is  complete  without  it." 

.Articles  that  have  been  particularly  commended  of  late  were  that  of  E. 
Clemmons  Horst  on  "My  Dehydration  Experience."  "Orchard  Intercrops,"  the 
System  series  and  the  bee  and  rabbit  stories.  Then  there  were  the  pinto  bean 
articles.  There  was  quite  an  excitement  over  them.  "The  Curse  of  California" 
also  aroused  big  interest.  But  the  thing  that  has  caught  on  with  the  best 
grip  has  been  the  Single  Tax  debate.  When  we  come  to  answering  the  letters 
about  that  debate  sometimes  we  are  sorry  we  ever  started  it.  But  no;  if  we 
can  help  to  instruct  our  family  on  that  or  any  other  subject  it's  all  to  the  good. 
So  fire  in  your  letters. 

Well,  that's  about  all,  except  that  the  Grange  is  taking  a  big  interest  in 
our  paper  these  days  and  the  Grangers  are  saying  all  sorts  of  pleasant  things 
about  their  department. 

And — here's  where  we  blush  again — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williain  Hughes  of 
Hillsboro,  Ore.  honored  members  of  the  family,  are  kind  enough  to  write: 
"Good  for  you!  So  many  editors  give  no  sign  but  tha%  they  arc  living  in  the 
stone  hatchet  age  that  we  are  glad  you  are  living  and  writing  today." 

These  things  are  all  very  heartening.  They  make  us  feel  that  we  are  on 
the  right  track. 


A  Wonderful  Fair 

EVERYBODY'S  going  to  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  Fair! 
Bigger,  brighter  and  in  every 
way  better  is  the  promise  made  by 
the'  management  of  the  great  show, 
and  if  it  lives  up  to  the  brag,  as  doubt- 
less it  will,  it  will  be  worth  traveling 
many  miles  to  see,  as  people  did  last 
year. 

And  that's  exactly  what  they'll  do 
this  year.  Some  of  them  will  journey 
1000  to  2500  miles  to  bring  their  ex- 
hibits or  to  get  a  look  at  the  other 
fellow's.  There's  mighty  few  other 
State  Fairs  that  attract  people  from 
such  great  distances. 

Big  attractions  are  offered,  and 
among  the  novelties  will  be  a  great 
sheep-shearing  contest,  a  magnificent 
rabbit  show  and  a  homing  race  of  war 
pigeons. 

The  Animal  Exhibits 

Livestock,  livestock,  livestock!  You'll 
see  more  and  better  cattle,  sheep, 
swine  and  goats  than  you  ever  saw  be- 
fore in  all  your  life.  There  will  be 
tractor  exhibits,  farm  machinery  ex- 
hibits— all  sorts  of  exhibits.  The 
•  prizes  hung  up  amount  to  nearly 
$30,000. 

Here  are  some  things  the  manage- 
ment wants  to  impress  upon  exhibit- 
ors: 

If  you  cannot  take  your  exhibits 
with  you,  ship  them  to  Sacramento  in 
care  of  Chas.  W.  Paine,  Secretary, 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Before  shipping  be  sure  to  wrap 
each  entry  separately  and  mark  it  with 
your  name  and  address,  also  with  the 
class  in  which  you  wish  to  enter.  All 
crates  must  be  so  constructed  that  the 
cover  can  be  taken  off  by  removing 
screws  or  bolts  and  when  returning 
the  shipment  the  same  crates  can  be 
used  and  returned  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  when  received. 

Ship  early  enough  so  that  exhibits 
will  arrive  at  the  Secretary's  ofTice  be- 
fore 6  p.  m.  on  the  day  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  fair. 

Address  all  communications  to 
Chas.  W.  Paine,  Secretary  State  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

Two  Stock  Parades 

There  will  be  two  stock  parades 
during  the  fair,  of  which  due  notice 
will  be  given  exhibitors.  All  stock 
will  be  required  to  participate  in  both 
parades,  unless  released  by  the  direct- 
or in  charge.  Exhibitors  failing  to 
comply  with  this  rule  will  not  be  paid 
premiums  awarded  their  exhibits.  All 
bulls  two  vears  old  and  over  must  be 
led  and  shown,  both  in  parade  and 
ring,  with  strong,  suitable  leading 
staffs. 

Horses  winning  ribbons  will  be  re- 
quired to  parade  at  the  night  horse 
show  on  occasions  to  be  fixed  by  the 
directors. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  the 
premiums  in  the  livestock  department 
more  valuable  and  to  prevent  imposi- 
tion, the  board  of  directors  has  decided 
that  the  premium  ribbon  shall  desig- 
nate the  breed,  class  and  section,  and  a 
neatly  prepared  certificate  shall  be  is- 
sued by  the  secretary,  if  requested  by 
the  exhibitor,  naming  the  successful 
exhibitor,  his  residence,  name  of  ani- 
mal and  the  class  in  which  the  same 
has  obtained  a  premium. 

The  experience  of  years  at  the 
State  Fair  has  proved  the  impracti- 
cability of  establishing  a  system  of 
judging  automobiles,  inachinery,  me- 
chanical and  manufacturing  exhibits 
on  their  merits,  and  many  possible  ex- 
hibitors have  remained  away.  For 
this  rea^ion,  the  directors  have  de- 
cided to  follow  the  practice  in  vogue 
in  all  large  Eastern  fairs,  and  no  pre- 
miums will  be  awarded  in  these 
classes.  ( 

The  railroads  will  carry  exhibits  free 
of  charge. 

The  fair  will  open  August  31st  and 
close  September  8th. 

"Extravagance  costs  blood,  the 
blood  of  heroes." — Lloyd  George. 
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Enlist  Slacker  Apricot  Trees 

Hoiv  an  Oakland  Orchardist  Did  li 


Yucaipa  Apple  Story 

Told  by  a  Preacher 

YUCAIPA  VALLEY  is  showing 
up  splendidly  as  an  apple  raising 
section  and  is  now  counted  as 
one  of  the  best  districts  in  California 
for  the  production  of  that  staple 
fruit. 

Here  is  a  tale  told  by  the  Rev.  A. 
L.  Bear,  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Yucaipa,  to  his  congrega- 
tion recently  in  the  course  of  a  ser- 
mon :• 

"May  I  include  the  story  of  one 
apple  tree— I  mean  a  true  story.  I 
have  my  witness.  I  got  this  story 
from  a  member  of  this  congregation 
— here  it  is:  Picked  and  packed  from 
one  Yucaipa  apple  tree  last  year  25 
packed  boxes;  sold  at  $2  per  box  ''$50) 
from  one  tree;  counting  80  trees  to 
the  acre — well,  it  doesn't  require  an 
expert  to  determine  the  result;  count- 
ing SO  cents  per  box  for  picking  and 
packing,  $1  per  tree  per  season  for 
spraying,  then  add  all  other  expense 
of  pruning,  irrigation,  cultivation,  etc. 
I  miss  my  guess  if  you  don't  have  a 
handsome  profit  left. 

"You  say  that  tree  is  an  exception; 
maybe  so,  but  it  surely  gives  us  some 
idea  of  what  can  be  done,  and  I  see 
no  reasons  why  such  <  thing  cannot 
be  repeated. 

New  Day  for  Fruit  Grower 

"The  day  of  fruit  industry  has  be- 
gun. Old  things  are  passing  away — 
the  old  way  of  handling,  the  old  way 
of  shipping,  the  old  way  of  waste. 
Our  new  plant  now  under  construc- 
tion in  our  valley  means  a  new  day 
for  the  fruit  grower  of  Yucaipa — 
nothing  will  be  wasted,  the  culls  will 
be  carefully  peeled,  cored  and  eva- 
porated, not  even  the  peel  or  core  will 
be  wasted. 

"Don't  anybody  worry  about  the 
market.  There  is  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  earth  where  fruit  can  be 
successfully  grown,  and  with  the  new 
process  of  preserving  the  fruit  and 
with  the  facilities  for  shipping,  our 
fruit  is  now  being  shipped  to  all  quar- 
ters of  the  earth.  The  men  who  grow 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  sugar,  tea  and 
coffee  will  want  Yucaipa  apples  and 
will  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  a  good 
price  for  them. 

"California  has  about  cured  me  of 
being  a  pessimist.  So  often  things 
have  turned  out  so  much  better  than 
I  expected  I  have  quit  knocking  and 
gone  to  boosting.  When  I  came  to 
California  13  years  ago  things  didn't 
look  right  to  me.  I  bought  a  horse 
and  buggy  in  Riverside  and  started 
out  to  see  the  country.  I  drove  up 
into  the  Perris  Valley.  I  was  critical 
and  skeptical.  That  is  where  I  lost 
out. 

Hold  Onto  Your  Orchards 

"I  could  then  have  bought  land  at 
about  one-eighth  what  it  is  now 
worth.  I  drove  on  up  into  Winches- 
ter valley.  I  drove  all  over  Winches- 
ter trying  to  find  enough  water  to 
water  my  horse,  for  the  windmills  had 
stood  still  for  several  days.  Their 
water  supply  was  as  uncertain  as  the 
wind.  I  could  have  picked  out  a 
ranch  at  about  $20  per  acre.  Visit  the 
Winchester  valley  now.  Hundreds  of 
acres  in  alfalfa,  hundreds  of  acres  in 
orchard,  the  electric  motors  humming 
over  the  valley,  concrete  boule- 


AWAR  conservation  fruit  tree 
bearing  a  heavy  crop  or  forty 
varieties  of  pit  fruits  has  been 
grown  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Mutchmore  of 
Oakland,  Cal. 

.In  Dr.  Mutchmore's  garden  lived  an 
I.  W.  W.  Moorpark  apricot  tree  which 
refused  to  multiply  and  bring  forth 
fruit  of  sufficient  quantity  to  help  solve 
the  allied  food  problem,  although 
drawing  it  sustenace  from  American 
soil.  Finding  that  the  tree  was  inside 
the  draft  age  of  thirty-one  years,  Dr. 
Mutchmore  sawed  it  down  to  within 
four  feet  of  the  ground.  In  February, 
when  the  sap  ran  well,  he  grafted  on 
an  almond  twig  and  later  he  budded 
and  grafted  on  bits  of  peach,  cherry, 
walnut,  prune,  plum  and  varieties  of 
apricot  trees. 

The  following  spring,  when  the 
parent  trees  blossomed,  so  did  the 
changeling  children  of  the  slacker 
apricot.  The  second  fall  large  crops  of 
all  varieties  of  fruits  were  gathered  in 
and  each  fruit  was  of  a  richer  flavor 
and  larger  size  than  its  step-sisters  on 
the  mother  tree. 

As  if  bent  .<n  being  an  alien  enemy, 
the  root  of  the  old  apricot  tree  now 
took  to  sending  up  young  offspring  of 
its  own  race  all  about  the  orchard 


within  a  radius  of  fifteen  feet.  Dr. 
Mutchmore  promptly  beveled  these  off 
and  grafted  on  new  varieties  of  pit 
fruits.  After  three  years  he  has  a 
most  cosmopolitan  and  valuable  or- 
chard on  Ic.-s  than  a  sixth  of  an  acre. 

The  top  of  the  once  stiflnecked  old 
apricot  today  measures  nearly  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  it  is  about  ten 
feet  tall.  It  is  now  like  a  world  at 
peace  in  which  slender  peach  leaves, 
round  almond,  pointed  prune  and 
broad  apricot  thrive  side  by  side,  each 
in  his  own  place  achieving  its  destiny 
without  interfering  with  the  other. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  different 
tinted  blossoms  burst  forth,  and  later 
when  the  reds  and  yellows  of  ripened 
plums  gleam  beside  the  pink  of 
peaches,  the  ochres  of  apricots,  the 
purple  of  prunes  and  the  browns  of 
the  nuts,  not  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  arrayed  like  this  one-time  useless 
old  Mor.-park. 

Any  Oil.  can  do  the  like,  accordmg 
to  Dr.  Mutchmore  The  recipe  is  sim- 
ple. Take  the  stub  of  one  old  fruit 
tree  with  a  heaping  bucketful  of  sap; 
add  grafts  and  buds  of  kindred  fruits; 
set  to  raise  in  the  even  heat  of  Califor- 
nia sunshine  and  baste  in  its  winter 
rains. 


We  Want  New  Farming  Fads 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM  atka  you  to  send  in  little  stories  of  ex- 
perivyenta  you  have  made  in  farm  work  that  proved  of  value 
to  you,  and,  also  accounts  of  unsuccessful  experiments  that 
toould  6e  a  guide  for  others. 

We  want  Orchard  and  Farm  to  ie  a  meetirlo  plnce  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  they  can  exchange  experi- 
ences and  profit  hy  such  exchange.  Practical  farmers  everywhere 
are  continually  devising  some  new  wrinkle  as  to  cultivation,  or 
irrigation,  or  fertilization,  as  well  as  schemes  as  to  livestock 
raising.  A  practical  farnier's  ingenuity  frequently  results  in  the 
production  of  an  idea  of  practice  as  valuable  as  that  evolved  by 
a  professor  of  agriculture. 

All  of  these  communications  will  he  saved.  The  best  will  be 
printed,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  a  committee  will  pass  upon  them. 
This  committee  will  be  from  the  California  College  of  Agriculture, 
as  follows: 

John  W.  Gilmore,  Divisi«n  of  Farm  Management. 
Gordon  H.  True,  Division  of  Animal  Hust>andry. 
C.  L.  Roadhouse,  Dairy  Industry  Division. 
J.  E.  Dougherty,  Poultry  Division. 
W.  L.  Howard,  Division  of  Pomology. 
Frederic  T.  Bioletti,  Division  of  Viticulture. 
Frank  Adams,  Irrigation  Division. 

H.  J.  Webber,  Director  Citrus  Experiment  Sution,  River- 
side, CaL 

The  communication  that  is  regarded  by  the  committee  as  hav- 
ing proved  of  the  most  value  uAU  be  awarded  a  prize  of  tSO.  The  one 
second  in  value  uHll  receive  a  prize  of  ttS.  The  third  in  value  will 
receive  a  prize  of  tlS.    The  fourth.  tJO.  and  the  fifth  in  valite,  tS. 

Write  to  Orchard  and  Farm  as  briefly  and  as  clearly  as  possible, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  your  meaning  about  the  orig- 
inal thing  you  have  developed  that  you  regard  as  having  been 
of  the  greatest  value  to  you  and  your  farm. 


wonderful  soil  and  a  climate  well 
adapted  to  this  kind  of  fruit,  and  it  is 
going  to  make  the  other  apple-grow- 
ing districts  look  to  their  laurels. 


vards,  land  worth  from  $200  to  $300 
per  acre.  The  lesson  is  stop  knock- 
ing and  go  to  boosting. 

"I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  valley  who  planted  these 
orchards  have  had  quite  a  struggle, 
but  the  harvest  time  is  just  ahead  of 
us.  Listen:  A  word  to  the  wise — 
Hold  on  to  your  orchards,  just  as  you 
hold  on  to  your  Liberty  bonds.  These 
orchards  are  now  beginning  to  pay 
and  soon  they  will  pay  somebody  well. 
I  know  there  is  not  much  money  in 
an  orchard  for  the  first  few  years, 
just  as  there  is  not  much  money  in 
children  for  the  first  few  years,  b«t 
if  you  prune  at  proper  time  and  give 
the  boy  the  proper  training  you  will 
be  paid  for  all  the  expense  you  put 
into  him." 

Of  course  there  are  other  sections 
of  the  coast  that  raise  apples — big 
crops  of  them,  and  good  ones,  too. 
Yucaipa  Valley  has  only  come  into 
the  field  of  late  years  and  can  hardly 
be  compared  with  the  Hood  River 
and  Wenatchee  valleys  in  the  extent 
of  its  products  as  yet.    But  it  has  a 


Nitrogenous  manures  give  luxuri- 
ance of  growth.  When  the  foliage  is 
dark  green,  the  growth  soft  and  sap- 
py, it  is  pretty  sure  evidence  there  is 
abundance  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 
To  check  this  rankness  of  growth, 
phosphates,  potash  and  lime  should 
be  added  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  flowers  and  fruits. 


The  silo  is  one  improvement  tha: 
the  dairyman  should  not  hesitate  to 
add  to  his  list  of  structures.  Wherever 
the  silo  has  been  used  it  is  now  an  in- 
dispensable necessity  because  it  gives 
the  dairyman  a  feed  that  can  only  be 
gotten  by  the  storage  of  feed  in  this 
manner. 


Experiment  station^  claim  that  it 
is  best  to  give  the  work  horse  his 
largest  feed  at  night  and  smaller  feed 
morning  and  noon. 


Control  of  Weeds 

By  H.  R.  Gates 

A WEEDY  ranch  is  a  heart- 
breaking affair.  Nothing  is 
more  discouraging  or  expensive 
to  the  rancher,  as  Orchard  and  Farm 
often  has  pointed  out. 

The  high  cost  of  weeds  in  many  , 
areas  is  largely  the  result  of  single-*^ 
crop  farming.  Crop  rotation  and  ^ 
diversification  are  the  greatest 
of  weeds,  and  usually  where  a 
crop  system  of  farming  is  pr 
weeds  are  exceedingly  troubles^ 
In  many  instances  lands  ha. 
come  so  foul  with  weeds  that  certain 
crops  can  no  longer  be  grown  profit- 1 
ably  upon  them.  This  is  true  in  manjrl 
of  the  fields  in  Louisiana  which  have! 
been  continuously  cropped  to  rice  ferj 
a  number  of  years,  until  those  weedw 
which  thrive  under  conditions  favorJ 
able  to  the  production  of  rice  havtj 
become  so  prevalent  that  it  is  noj 
longer  profitable  to  grow  the  crop. 
Foul  California  Wheat  Fields 
In  California,  where  wheat  has  bc( 
growing  continuously  for  a  number  cii 
years,  the  land  has  become  very  foaW 
with  weeds.  The  prevalence  of  wce^-* 
is  forcing  the  introdurtion  of  cr_, 
rotations  and  is  decreasing  the  acr« 
age  <jf  wheat  in  that  area. 

The  hard  spring  wheat  area,  coil 
posed  largely  of  North  Dakota,  west-i 
ern  and  southern  Minnesota,  and  east-J 
ern    South    Dakota,    is    now  goinff_ 
through  the  same  evolution.    In  thiSi 
area  the  grain  fields,  which  have  heeBj 
continuously   cropped   to  wheat  foip 
years,  have  become    so   badly  coup 
taminated  with  such  weeds  as  wiU 
oats,  wild  mustai^,  French  weed,  an<^ 
sow  thistle,  that  in  many  instances 
wheat  can  no  longer  be  grown  profit- 
ably.    These    conditions    are    being  ^ 
remedied,  and  the  loss  due  to  weeds  * 
is  being  greatly  reduced  by  the  adop-'] 
tion  of  efficient  cropping  systems  ana; 
general    farm   practices,  giving 
consideration  to  those  methods  an«^- 
practices  which  are  most  effective 
controlling  weeds. 

Clean  Seed  Helps 
In  small  grain  and  hay  farming  i 
feature  of  weed  control  is  more  inflrt* 
portant  than  the  use  of  clean  see*  j 
The  cost  of  cleaning  seed  is  small  ana  vj 
the  results  very  marked,  yet  this  .f»«?,) 
has  not  been  sufficiently  emphasized..^ 
Many  weeds  are  propagated  only  bygi 
seeds.  Weed  seeds  are  produced  laSj 
large  numbers  along  roadsides, 
rows,  and  ditch  banks,  in  vacant  fields^! 
and  in  waste  places,  and  the  seeds  ar«.| 
scattered  by  wind,  water,  birds  and. 
other  agents.  By  cutting  the  wee«j 
before  the  seeds  are  sufficiently  mf-' 
ture  to  germinate  an  enormoa 
amount  of  trouble  and  labor  and  los 
could  be  avoided;  but  only  the  mc" 
progressive  farmers  do  this. 

A  systematic  rotation  of  crops  i«, 
one  of  the  most  feasible  and  effectirtU 
means  of  controlling  weeds.  Uni-  f 
versal  crop  rotations  will  not  come 
however  especially  in  the  small  graii 
areas,  until  forced  by  economic  aP* 
agronomic  conditions,  in  which  we« 
will  be  an  important  factor.  As  H 
lands  became  foul  with  weeds.  n« 
sitating  a  rotation  of  crops,  flv 
crop  system  of  small  grain  t 
has  gradually  been  for-  I 
west. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


System  on  Your  Ranch 


Stopping  the  Leaks 

A MODESTO  correspondent  who 
is  running  a  dairy  sends  to  Or- 
chard and  Farm  some  valuable 
data  showing  how  he  stopped  five  big 
leaks  in  his  ranch  expenses.  The  first 
of  these  leaks  amounted  to  $117.25  a 
month  which  exactly  represents  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  ma- 
chine and  hand  milking  on  his  farm. 
The  hand  milking,  including  the  wages 
and  board  of  two  men  and  the  tiitie 
they  lost  from  other  work,  beside  the 
time  lost  by  teams,  amounted  to 
^197.25  a  month.  The  milking  machine 
costs  only  $80  a  month  to  run,  thus 
making  a  saving  of  over  50  per  cent. 

"This,"  says  the  correspondent, 
"was  the  biggest  leak  of  all,  but  there 
were  four  others  that  mounted  up 
pretty  heavily.  One  of  these  was  for 
plowing.  Horse  plowing  used  to  cost 
me  $2.13  an  acre,  but  my  tractor  does 
the  work  for  $1.15,  thus  giving  me  a 
saving  of  98  cents  an  acre.  I  figure 
that  the  tractor  is  being  run  at  too 
heavy  expense  as  it  stands,  and  I  am 
going  to  cut  it  down  next  fall. 

"  'Then  there  were  disking  and  har- 
rowing. These  used  to  cost  m*  58 
cents  an  acre,  but  my  tractor  now 
does  the  work  for  27  cents,  which 
I  kaves  me  31  cents  an  acre  to  the  good. 
"Until  I  bought  my  tractor  silo 
filling  used  to  be  a  big  expense.  En- 
silage used  to  cost  me  27  cents  a  ton 
just  for  the  hire  of  the  machine,  while 
extra  labor  and  board  of  men  made 
the  expense  pretty  big.  But  now,  fill- 
ing my  two  silos  with  my  own  outfit, 
I  make  a  saving  of  14  cents  a  ton  for 
power  and  cut  down  my  extra  labor 
expense  to  a  very  small  sum. 

"Then  there  was  feed  grinding. 
This  I  used  to  hire  done  at  the  mill 
anck  it  cost  me  from  6  to  9  cents  a 
sack,  but  now,  having  my  own  grind- 
er, it  costs  only  2  to  3  cents." 


How  to  Keep  Records 

Farm  records  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  heads: 

1.  Records  of  happenings. 

2.  Records  of  money  transactions. 

Simple  accounts  of  everyday  hap- 
penings are  often  of  great  use.  Every 
farmer  makes  a  note  when  a  calf  is 
born  or  a  sow  farrows.  Many  do  so 
mentally  only,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  a  note.  If  such  notes  are  writ- 
ten down  in  a  way  that  makes  refer- 
ence to  them  easy,  they  become  of 
much  use  in  supplying  needed  in- 
formation when  memory  fails.  Notes 
recording  other  everyday  happenings 
ftften  prove  useful.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  dates  when  animals 
are  bred,  men  hired  or  discharged, 
accidents  occur,  pasture  season  begins 
and  ends,  first  and  last  frosts  occur, 
incubators  are  set,  spring  work  be- 

E'ns  and  fall  work  ends,  seed  time  and 
irvest  occur,  etc.  Such  notes  as 
t^iese  when  systematically  recorded 
Ud  constantly  referred  to  are  of  much 
■falue.  They  enable  one  to  take  preper 
precautions  as  to  feed  and  care  of 
aniifials  prior  to  the  birth  of  young, 
thereby  often  saving  both  mother  and 
offspring  Disputes  with  hired  men 
as  to  wages  are  avoided  by  recording 
''hen  they  are  hired,  a  wage  agree- 


ment, and  all  amounts  subsequently 
paid  them.  Accident  records  are  of 
value  when  seeking  redress  for  dam- 
ages, pasture  data  when  figuring  on 
feed  supply,  and  frost  and  other 
weather  data  in  planting  the  year's 
work. 

A  record  of  the  cash  received  and 
paid  out  is  made  by  many  farmers, 
but  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
such  records  are  seldom  realized.  The 
most  important  use  made  of  them 
in  many  cases  is  as  a  means  of  check- 
ing up  bills  when  sent  in,  to  see 
whether  all  payments  have  been  duly 
credited. 

The  cash  account  may  be  kept  in 
any  convenient  form,  but  perhaps  the 
simplest  and  most  interesting  way  for 
a  beginner  is  to  use  a  diary.  H  this 
be  done,  part  of  the  page  may  be  used 
to  record  the  daily  happenings  and  the 
cash  record  made  on  another  part  of 
it,  thus  giving  a  complete  record  of 
the  day,  and  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going daily  notes  of  personal  aflfairs, 
ideas,  and  events  may  be  jotted  down, 
thus  giving  such  records  a  personal 
touch,  and  making  them  more  than 
of  mere  business  significance  and  giv- 
ing them  color  that  will  make  them 
interesting  in  the  years  to  come. 

Any  information  that  may  be 
wanted  at  the  end  of  the  year  may  be 
assembled  from  a  diary  account  book 
in  a  few  hours. 


Appraising  Your  Ranch 

AS  might  be  gathered  from  cer- 
tain paragraphs  in  the  letter  of 
Land  Bank  President  Joyce  to 
Orchard  and  Farm  last  month,  the 
appraisal  of  farms  upon  which  the 
government  contemplates  loaning 
money  is  a  matter  of  very  careful 
consideration. 

This  is  as  it  should  be  and  yet  a 
farmer  who  lets  another  man  appraise 
his  ranch  without  going  into  the  vital 
factors  that  should  rule  in  such  a  case 
is  not  very  wise. 

Why  not  appraise  your  own  farm, 
following  this  practical  qourse  of  pro- 
cedure which  should  give  you  the  cor- 
rect figures: 

First — Find  the  selling  value  under 
ordinary  market  conditions. 

Second — Take  the  next  step  and 
make  the  traditional  analysis  of  valua- 
'tion  of  land — on  the  basis  of  selling 
value — buildings,  and  personal  secur- 
ity. 

Third — Make  the  fundamental  an- 
alysis of  the  earning  power  of  the 
farm. 

Fourth — If  there  is  any  difference 
in  the  results  between  the  traditional 
analysis  and  the  scientific  analysis  of 
the  two  foregoing"  steps,  then  the 
causes  of  this  difference  should  Ije  ob- 
served to  determine  if  they  are  eco- 
nomic, social,  religious,  educational, 
aesthetic,  or  considerations  of  health. 

Fifth — The  appraiser  must  reach 
his  final  conclusion  of  valuation.  The 
earning  power  of  the  land  is  his  fun- 
damental factor  and  his  final  valua- 
tion will  not  vary  far  from  it.  If  the 
factors  causing  a  variation  from  the 
earning  power  are  relatively  perma- 
nent in  their  effect  on  the  earning 
(Continued  on  Pace  11) 


THE  ACME  OF  TRACTOR 
EFFICIENCY 


Model  S-25 

CMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-  gmc 

Tractor.        Qjjjp  TRACTOR  tractor. 

Efficient  Tractors  are  the  need  of  the  horn*. 
We  have  the  Tractor  that  meets  requirements. 
It  develops  ten  horsepower  on  the  drawhar  and 
twenty-five  horsepower  on  the  pulley.  Its  strength 
is  equal  to  the  most  trying  demands  of  the  grain 
farmer.  Its  low,  compact  and  simple  structure 
makes  it  a  very  desirable  machine  for  orchard 
and  vineyard.  Its  adaptability  for  the  hundred 
and  one  odd  jobs  on  the  farm  is  well  established. 
It  is  a  demonstrated  success  in  every  field  of 
Tractor  endeavor,  made  possible  by  years  of  care- 
ful study  and  practical  experience. 

Embodied  in  its  construction  are  patented  fea- 
tures giving  it  unquestioned  superiority. 

Its  steel  Sieve-Grip  Wheels  give  traction  and 
support  on  any  surface.  They  do  not  pack  the 
ground.  They  stir  .and  mulch  the  soil,  assisting 
cultivation. 

All  working  parts  are  free  from  dust  and  grit, 
assuring  long  life. 

Its  Ball  and  Disc  Type  Governor  provides  posi- 
tive and  satisfactory  control. 

Its  Steering  Device  guarantees  ease  and  relia- 
bility of  action,  without  sttain. 

It  is  always  ready  for  action. 

For  information  inquire  of  any  owner  or  writo 
us  fbr  our  latest  booklet,  "Better  Farming." 

Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  Company 

Division  of 
GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION, 
STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


BAGS 


Burlap  and  twine, 
new  and  second- 
hand. All  kinds 
of  batrs  for  grain, 
peas,  beans,  onions, 
potatoes,  rice, 
seeds,  etc.  Every 
bag  la  thoroughly 
Inspected  before 
being  shipped. 
Write  for  prices, 
statins  the  number 
of  bass  you  need. 
We  ship  In  any 
few  to  a  carload. 

HARRIS  SACK  CO., 

S48-3S2  8.  Alamcdn  Ht..  I.ns  Aneelea.  Tal. 
Mrntiun  Orrliurd  and  Farm  when  wiitlnit. 


quantity  from 


rui.i  St. 


SULPHUR! 


Fleur  de  Sonfre,  An- 
chor Brand,  Velvet 
Flowers  of  Sulphur 
and  Bade  Brand, 

Pscked  In  barroli  and 
double  Racks.  Are  the 
fluffiest  Sulphuis  that 
nionc-y  ran  buy;  tbt  best* 
for  rlneyard;  the  beat 
lor  bleaching  purpoaes. 
I,  K  A  V  I  N  a  NO  ASH. 
WEND  FOR  ILLDS- 
TRATEI)  BOOKUST.  ateo 
r  It  1  C  E  LIST  and 
SAMPLES. 


O  SUlPHrR  CO.. 
8aii  Fraorlwo,  Cal. 
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Be  Patriotic 

Grind  All  Your  Feed 
Send  For 
This 
Bulletin 


It  shows  how  to  grind 
everything  without  knives 
or  buhrs.  Mammoth  ca- 
pacity, minimum  power, 
S.  K.  F.  ball  bearings, 
quick  replaceable  screens,  fewest  parts,  durable  non- 
skid  pulley.  No  vibration,  low  repair  cost.  Indorsed 
by  the  Food  Administration. 

Collins  &  Webb;  Inc. 

MACHINERY  DEALERS 
412  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 


I  Low  price.  Ten  cars  air-slacked,  fertilizer  lime.  Per- 
fectly dry  and  guaranteed.  Liming  land  doubles 
crops,  makes  sour  voil  sweet,  heavy  soil  light,  sandy 
Isoil  retain  moisture,  and  promotes  the  growth  of 
needed  bacteria.  Our  fertilizer  lime  is  shipped  direct 
from  our  own  kilns.  Write  for  lowest  price  and  lowest  freight  rate  to  your 
station.    SUMMIT  LIME  CO.,  708-709  Marsh-Strong  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles. 


LIME 


Killefer 
Bean  Cutter 

Catalogue  No.  281 

Killefer  Quality 


There  will  be  a  big  demand  for  Bean  Cutters  this  year,  and  when  the 
time  comes  they  will  be  needed  quickly.  Do  not  delay  putting  in  your 
order  now  for  what  you  need  in  this  line,  also  for  extra  blades. 

We  build  two  weights  of  sled  cutter,  the  one  shown  above  being  our 
regular  wood  frame  cutter.  For  heavy  ground,  where  a  stronger  cutter  is 
required,  we  make  a  steel  arch  frame  at  an  additional  cost  of  five  dollars. 
Give  your  order  to  your  dealer  and  insist  upon  having  the  Killefer  Bean 
Cutter.    Send  for  catalogue. 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 


2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.l 
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Los  Angeles  Tractor  Show 

Creal  Demonslralion  in  September  ^ 


GET  ready,  everybody,  for  the  big 
tractor  demonstration  near  Los 
Angeles  next  month!  This 
great  show  is  going  to  surpass  any- 
thing in  that  line  ever  pulled  oft  any- 
where, even  the  big  demonstration  of 
last  year  in  the  City  of  the  Angels. 

Already  extraordinary  interest  is 
being  shown  in  the  affair,  both  on  the 
part  of  exhibitors  and  ranchers.  The 
grand  show  is  going  to  bring  home 
to  the  minds  of  every  spectator  the 
prime  importance  of  the  tractor  and 
the  role  it  is  playing  in  the  great  war. 

The  demonstration  will  be  held 
near  the  city  on  September  17th  to 
21st,  inclusive. 

Over  forty  diflFerent  types  of  trac- 
tors will  be  represented  as  well  as  all 
kinds  of  tractor  plows  and  other  im- 
plements suitable  for  tractor  work  on 
the  farm;  also  automobile,  truck,  ac- 
cessory and  fuel  distributers 

Special  events  wih  take  place  every 


day  during  the  demonstration 
farmers  and  prospective  purchatcff 
of  farming  implements  will  be  able 
see  the  tractor  operate  under  everj;- 
conceivable  condition.  There  will  m 
accommodations  to  park  thousands  oC 
automobiles  and  no  admission  is  to 
charged.  It  is  estimated  that  ovoB 
100,000  farmers  and  ranchers  will  at}« 
tend,  many  of  the  spectators  comin 
from  distant  States. 

The  Traction  Engine  and  Implfl 
mcnt  Dealers'  Association  of  Sout 
ern  California  will  be  m  charge  of  th 
demonstration  and  plans  alread 
formulated  call  for  one  of  the  mo 
elaborate  exhibitions  ever  given.  Th 
location  will  be  announced  in  oil 
next  issue.  H.  L.  Marsh,  one  of  tb 
officials  of  the  demonstration,  state 

that  the  location  will  be  con   • 

to  Los  Angeles  and  easily  a< 
by  both  rail  and  motor  and  tliat  i 
accommodations    will    be  made 
everybody. 
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To  Control  Citrus  Tlirips 

PLAIN  lime-sulphur  solution  ap- 
plied in  three  successive  sprays 
will  enable  a  satisfactory  control 
of  the  citrus  thrips,  an  insect  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  menace  to  the 
production  of  oranges,  grapefruit,  and 
lemons  in  California  and  Arizona. 
This  treatment  has  been  developed  in 
investigations  by  entomologists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
reliable  of  four  satisfactory  mixtures 
tried — lime  sulphur,  sulphur  soda, 
lime  sulphur  and  tobacco  extract,  and 
tobacco  extract.  In  a  publication  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bul- 
letin 616,  "The  Citrus  Thrips,"  J.  R. 
Horton  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
describes  the  citrus  thrips  in  this 
country,  its  life  history  and  control, 
and  announces  the  results  of  exten- 
sive experiments  in  spraying.  It  is 
explained  that  the  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tion recommended  may  be  either  1  to 
56  of  the  36  degrees  Baumc  density, 
or  1  to  SO  of  the  33  degrees  Baume 
density. 

Maps  presented  in  the  publication 
mentioned  show  the  distribution  of 
the  citrus  thrips  in  California  and  Ari- 
zona, to  which  States  the  insect  is 
confined,  it  is  believed.  The  insect  is 
known  to  occur  in  eight  counties  in 
California — Sacramento,  Fresno, 
Tulare,  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  San  Ber- 
nardino. Riverside  and  Orange.  The 
infestation  is  most  serious  in  Tulare, 
Fresno.  Riverside  and  San  Bernar- 
dino. In  Kern  county  the  insect  is  in- 
crcasmg  rapidly. 

The  losses  suffered  from  grade  re- 
duction due  to  thrips  in  the  Lindsay 
district  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  in 
a  season  of  comparatively  light  in- 
festation, are  given  in  the  bulletin  as 
follows:  Forty-three  per  cent,  or  255,- 
742  boxes,  reduced  to  second  grade  at 
a  loss  of  37  per  cent  a  box,  making 
$96,744.54;  23  per  cent  reduced  to 
third  grade  at  a  loss  of  65  per  cent 
a  box,  making  an  additional  $88,914.18, 
or      to.:,!  Ir,..  of  $183,539.34. 


San  Francisco  Stock  Show 

ONE  of  the  interesting  features  i 
the  California  International  Livli 
stock  show  at  San  Francisco  i| 
November  will  be  a  slaughter  tc 
this  being  an  entirely  new  departnii 
in  connection  with  livestock  exhib 
tions  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Aniii 
entered  in  the  carcass  contest 
first  be  judged  on  hoof  and  afterwar 
slaughtered,  then  judged  in  carta 
and  on  the  block.    This  is  essential! 
an  educational  feature    and  demc 
strates  the  quality  of  edible  meat  pr 
duced   under   certain   conditions  ai 
feeds,  the  character  and  type  of  an 
mals  furnishing  the  ripest  and  be 
carcass  in  the  shortest  time  and  f« 
consumed,  and  puts  the  judge  to 
supreme   test   of  judging    on  ho 
knowing  the  slaughter  records, 
per  cent  of  dressed  carcass  to  li* 
weight  and  final  carcass  award. 

Inquiries  and  letters  of  endorsemeU 
are  being  daily  received  at  the  offie 
of  the  manager.    Many  stockmen  M 
dicate  their  intention  of  exhibiting, 
letter  from  one    California  brecilt 
says:  "You  have  started  a  good  wo 
something  which  has  long  been  ne« 
ed  in  this  territory,  and  it  is  bound 
accomplish  much  good.    The  demaa 
for  my  stock  has  been  so  great,  afl 
have  sold  it  down  so  law,  that  if  I  t% 
li.'bit  I  will  be  compelled  to  go  out  M 
buy  more." 

N'ow  is  the  time  for  action,  and  tt 
man  who  is  breeding  and  maintainifl 
herds  of  pure-bred  stock  and  expec 
to  remain  in  the  business  and  prosp 
must  nail  his  banner  to  the  mast  an 
be  determined,  to  keep  it  there,  a 
matter  what  the  seeming  diffiicultk 
F.  C.  Giltner,  the  well  knpwn  Her(| 
ford  breeder  of  Kentucky,  writes: 
have  never  yet  found  a  i>l        '  '  re 
could  so  nearly  realize  -h^ 
for  corn  as  I  can  on  tii  'i 
good  bull."    The  man  » lio  has  tl 
stock  today,  well  cared  for.  and 
sents  them  in  the  best  form  to  inten 
ing  purchasers  is  the  man  who 

ri-  ii'    llu-  rcwriril 
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Handling  Hogs  in  Transit 

EVERY  hog  that  is  killed  in  tran- 
sit due  to  overcrowding  or  mis- 
handling means  a  loss,  at  pres- 
ent prices,  of  probably  more  than  $30 
to  the  shipper  as  well  as  a  waste  of 
meat  needed  by  the  nation.  Mortality 
HI  transit  or  after  arrival  at  the  cen- 
tral market  can  be  lessened  greatly  in 
hot  weather  by  the  practice  of  the 
loliowing  simple  precautions  on  the 
part  of  shippers  and  dealers: 

When  hogs  are  very  hot,  during  or 
liter  a  drive,  never  pour  cold  water 
ver  their  backs. 

Before  loading,  clean  out  each  car 
and  bed  it  with  sand  which,  during 
dry,  hot  weather  should  be  wetted 
down  thoroughly.  Hogs  in  transit 
during  the  night  only  are  not  so  like- 
ly Vo  be  lost  from  overheating  as  are 
the  animals  sHIpped  in  the  daytime. 
With  day  shipments  in  hot  weather  it 
is  highly  advisable  to  suspend  burlap 
sacks  of  ice  from  the  ceiling  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  car  in  ord'er  to  re- 
duce the  temperature  and,  incidentally, 
to  sprinkle  the  animals  with  cool 
water.  The  ice  sometimes  is  placed 
in  sacks  on  the  floor,  but  the  animals 
are  likely  to  pile  and  crowd  around 
the  cakes  so  that  only  those  close  to 
the  ice  are  benefited.  The  ice  should 
be  sufficient  to  last  to  the  destination. 

Do  not  overload.  Crowding  hogs 
n  a  car  during  warm  weather  is  a 
prolific  source  of  mortality. 

The  feeding  of  corn,  because  of  its 
lieating  eflfect,  before  and  during  ship- 
ment in  hot  weather,  should  be  re- 
uced  to  a  minimum.    Oats  are  pre- 
erable  where  a  grain  feed  is  neces- 
ary.    The  maximum  maintenance  re- 
quirement of  hogs  in  transit  for  24 
tiours  is  1  pound  of  grain  a  hundred- 
eight  or  approximately  3  bushels  of 
orn  to  a  car.    In  the  past  thousands 
{  bushels  of  corn  have  been  wasted 
n  livestock  cars. 


ade  and  Clejui  Water  for  Hogs 

H.'KDE  and  clean  water  during 
the  summer  months  are  essen- 
tials to  successful  pork  produc- 
All  kinds  of  hogs  must  have 
e.    Too  much  direct  sunlight  and 
is  a  frequent  cause  of  hogs  fail- 
to  thrive  and  is  often  the  cause 
ogs  dying.    During  July  and  Au- 
small  pigs  often  blister  on  the 
s    and    about    the    ears,  which 
ses,  in  some  cases,  severe  infec- 
lons  and  bad  sores. 
Expensive  shelter  is  not  necessary, 
hade  trees  provide  ample  protection. 
"  here  no  trees  exist  temporary  shade 
ay  be  provided  by  the  covering  of  a 
rame  with  canvas,  under  which  the 
ogs  may  go  for  protection.  Some 
reducers  build  individual  hog  houses 
ith  sides  that  may  be  lifted  to  pro- 
ide  an  increased  amount  of  shade 
uring   the    summer  months. 
Clean  fresh  water  for  drinking  and 
allow  is  equally  as  important  as,  or 
ore  important  than,  shade.    The  old 
ime  wallow  hole  covered  with  scum, 
vhich  was   once   also   the  drinking 
ountain,  is  no  longer  in  favor  with 
he    successful    hog    feeder.  Hogs 
aust  have  water  to  drink,  and  if  they 
annot  get  fresh  clean  water  in  the 
rough  or  fountain,  they  will  drink 
vhere  they  can  find  it,  regardless  of 
condition.    This  fact  has  caused 
le  to  believe  that  hogs  prefer  noth- 
g  better,    but    they    do    and  will 
MBonstrate  the  fact  when  they  are 
-ME  to  get  fresh  wate^  from  the  well. 
I  "rhe  clean  wallow  hole  is  also  im- 
I'ortant.    Hogs  may  use  the  muddy 
.■allow  if  no  othej  is  available;  but, 
clean  water  is  provided  in  a 
wallow  they  will  prefer  it 
nud  hole. 


System  on  Your  Ranch 

(Continued  from  Pagre  9) 
power,  then  they  should  be  given  due 
consideration  in  the  final  valuation. 
Any  variation  from  the  earning 
power  made  in  the  final  valuation 
should  be  made  with  great  caution, 
always  keeping  in  mind  that  the  earn- 
ing power  factor  is  fundamental  and 
all  the  other  factors  are  secondary. 

Sixth — The  appraiser  makes  his 
recommendation.  It  should  be  the  ap- 
praiser's guiding  rule  to  make  the 
basis  of  his  recommendation  the  lower 
of  the  two  principal  factors,  earning 
power  or  selling  value.  Only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  should  there  be  any 
variation  from  this  rule.  In  some  in- 
stances these  exceptional  cases  may 
include  entire  associations  or  they 
may  include  only  a  single  farm. 
Wherever  such  variation  is  unmistak- 
ably warranted,  it  should  be  made 
and  a  full  statement  of  the  appraiser 
filed  in  the  permanent  records  for 
that  locality  for  future  reference  and 
guidance. 


Nothing    has   given  UH 
more  plea8ure  than  the  lit 
tie  ad  in  tlie  Orchard  &  Yarm 


High  Cost  of  Carelessness 

TAhK  about  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing! The  high  cost  of  careless- 
ness beats  it  a  mile  and  then 
some.  It  is  true,  as  William  Brown, 
a  Successful  Farming  writer,  says, 
"Carelessness  has  about  the  longest 
arm  and  sur'-st  grasp  of  any  agricul- 
tural sin  which  we  commit." 

Brown  is  right.  Part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  every  well  conducted  ranch 
is  the  adoption  of  means  to  prevent 
somebody  doing  something  that  is  go- 
ing to  cost  time,  labor  and  therefore 
money.  Machinery  left  to  rust,  tools 
scattered  about  the  ranch  or  neighbor- 
hood, a  leaky  pump  going  unattended 
to  all  these  and  many  other  things  eat 
up  the  profits  of  farming. 

"Carelessness,"  says  Brown,  "has 
crept  into  the  fibre  of  our  community 
life.  It  isn't  recognized  as  such  near- 
ly as  often  as  it  is  called  bad,  luck,  and 
sometimes  its  working  is  accepted 
without  any  comment.  But  it  is  there 
like  the  aphis  at  the  roots  of  corn, 
which  so  often  gets  in  its  work  so 
that  the  corn  is  blown  down  and  the 
wind  gets  the  blame,  without  the 
aphis  being  suspected  at  all. 

"There  was  Jim  Peterson,  for  in- 
stance— I'm  not  going  to  give  real 
names,  because  this  magazine  is  well 
read  in  our  neighborhood  and  there  Is 
no  use  making  any  man  feel  like  an 
example  among  his  friends.  Jim  never 
realized  that  it  was  carelessness  that 
took  his  farm  away  from  him.  He 
was  as  honest  and  hard  working  and 
upstanding  a  fellow  as  ever  lived.  But 
Jim  was  always  after  the  big  thmgs 
like  a  big  dav.'s  plowing  or  seeding  or 
a  harvest  that  busheled  up  a  little 
bigger  than  his  neighbors.  He  never 
figured  out  the  truth  of  that  old  say- 
ing about  little  leaks  sinking  big  shios. 

"So  he  neglected  his  insurance  polity, 
and  when  lightning  struck  and  burned 
the  barn  one  fall  it  was  a  total  loss, 
grain,  hay  and  some  livestock  with  it. 
He  got  to  losing  horses  and  I'm  not 
alone  in  believing  that  hii  dark,  damp, 
almost  sun  and  airproof  stable  was  the 
real  cause.  However  that  may  be,  the 
typhoid  fever  that  took  his  oldest  boy 
and  cost  him  a  back-breaking  doctor 
bill  was  proved  to  trace  down  to  a 
well  that  was  open  to  drainage  from 
stable  and  outhogse. 

"After  losing  his  boy,  Jim  had  to 
hire  help  and  that  added  to  expenses, 
besides  not  always  being  obtainable 
or  satisfactory.  He  got  careless  of 
fertility  and  grained  his  farm  heavily 
to  try  to  recover  his  losses.  Three 
bad  years  came,  crops  failed,  and  Jim 
was  sold  out." 


Perches  should  be  placed  on  a  level 
(about  18  inches  from  the  floor)  to 
avoid  the  birds  all'  crowding  on  the 
higher  roosts.  ' 

Send  our  soldier  boys  the  fuel,  and 
they  will  supply  the  steam. 

See  Phonograph  Offer  Page  19.— Adv. 


We   received    so   many  duplicate 
orderH  and  compliments  from  people^ 
ive  never  knew  before. 

We  again  offer  our  best  coffee, 
grround  or  whole,  five  and  one-half 
pounds,  for  $1.  Onr  best  green  coffee, 
six  pounds  for  $1,  Our  best  teas,  all 
kinds,  tliree  pounds  for  $1. 

Ambro,  substitute  for  chicory  or 
coffee,  five  pounds  6Sc.  N'on-stimulant 
health  drink. 

Special  ten  thousand  cans  sardines, 
fifteen  to  sixteen  ounce,  in  tomato,  de- 
licious— a  meal  In  each  can.  Price 
16c  each. 

Seven  pounds  of  pink  Mexican  and 
kidney  beans,  mixed,  50c. 

We  have  bought  thousands  of  hand 
brushes.  Regular  I5c  and  20c.  Will 
send  them  with  the  order  at  5c  each. 

We  will  pa,v  all  post  charges.  Taxes, 
if  any,  we  expect  you  to  pay.  Better 
buy  before  they  come  on  under  our 
money  back  guarantee. 

Del  Morris  Sale  Co. 

2330  Mission  8t.,  Sao  F>anclsco,  Cal. 
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Schools 


Complete  day  and  evening 
cour.ses  in  bookkeeping,  ac- 
countancy, stenography,  type- 
writing, English,  mathematics, 
radio,  preparatory,  electrical, 
mining,  sui  veying.  mechanical, 
autcmiobile.  machine  shop,  vulc- 
anizing, welding  and  brazing. 

Also  ideal  grade  and  high 
school.  barge  faculty  of  spe- 
cialists, swimming,  gymnasium, 
etc.  Send  for  free  catalogs  and 
name  course  in  which  vou  are 
interested.  Address  J.  A.  GIL- 
I-£SP1E.  Director.  715  S.  Hope 
St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


RFF    mVFQ  Complete  one-story,  8  frames. 

*1*  V  CiO  tl.30.    Best  material,  either 
.  ,^  while  pine  or  redwood;  bone- 

dry:  cut  by  trained'  hite  mechanira 
DCCCUf  AV  «>i"eryman— Buj  direct 

DEiCaO  W  J\A.  fof    your    budding    and  grart- 
Ing,  best  yellow,  or  off  color, 

at  cheaper  prices. 

Geo.  L.  Emerson  Co. 

428-430  South  Hewitt  St. 
 Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


'WJust^SimBly 
In  Adorable!" 

"I  never  realized  how  greatly  I 
needed  my  dressing  table  until  now 
that  I  have  it  and  find  what  a  con- 
venience it  is. 

"No,  indeed,  I  didn't  have  to  make 
a  trip  to  Los  Angeles!  I  sent  for 
Barker  Bros.'  big,  new  catalog  and 
made  my  selection  from  real  photo- 
graph reproductions." 

)f  you'll  send  us  your  name  and 
address  you,  too,  may  have  a  copy 
of  this  furniture  and  home-furnish- 
ing book.  Address  Mail  Order  Di- 
vision No.  30. 


M  J  T    a  t.1  :S  H  B  o  -  t  a  m  «f 

The    House    of    Complete  and 
Competent  Home  Furnishing 
Service, 

724-738  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


MR.  RANCHER 


Do  you  need  hay  and  pasture  for  your  stock?  Do  you  know  that  if 
you  irrigate  your  land  at  once  and  drill  in  twelve  pounds  of  Sudan  Grass  per 
acre  you  can,  in  eight  weeks,  cut  four  tons  per  acre  of  No.  1  hay? 

Irrigate  and  again  in  four  weeks  cut  another  two  or  three  tons  per  acre, 
and  after  that  pasture  until  destroyed  "by  frost. 

This  is  a  fact!    Try  it  now!    Get  your  seed  from 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 


Branch  Stores 


6th  and  Alameda  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

115  North  Main  Street  767  South  Central  Avenue 


Rebuilt  Tractors  

Rebuilt  Farm  Tractors  For  Sale 

1 — 90  H.  P.  C.  L.  Be.st  Tracklayer. 

1 — 75  H.  P.  Roundwheel  C.  L.  Best  Tractor  with  extension  wheels. 
1 — 30  H.  P.  C.  L.  Best  Tracklayer  Tractor. 

These  tractors  have  been  completely  rebuilt  by  expert  tractor  mechanics. 
Every  worn  part  has  been  replaced  with  a  new  part.  These  tractors  are 
practically  as  good  as  new. 

Write  or  wire  for  particulars. 

TRACTOR  SALES  AGENCY, 

907  Hobart  BIdg.,  San  Francisco. 
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Today's  Dream—, 
Tomorrow's  Reality^ 

Electricity  offers  to  the 
farmer  of  the  present  the  means  of  eliminating 
the  monoionous  grind  from  the  day's  routine. 

G-E  Motors  Save  Labor 

You  can  free  yourself  from  the  physical 
exhaustion  resulting  from  farm  drudgery  if 
you  use  G-E  motor-driven  machinery  to  milk 
your  cows,  separate  cream,  churn  butter,  cut 
feed  and  ensilage,  saw  wood,  thresh  grain, 
pump  water  and  perform  the  many  other 
tasks  which  make  up  the  necessary  activities 
of  the  working  day.  The  cost  for  powpr  is 
less  than  the  wages  of  one  farm  hand.  Ask 
your  lighting  company  or  our  nearest  office 
for  full  particulars. 

General  Electric  Company 

San  Francisco  Office: 
Rialto  Bldg. 

679 


Los  Angeles  Office: 
Corporation  Bldg. 


The  VaWe  in-heid-type  engine  illus- 
trated  here,  like  all  internal  combut- 
tion  engines,  requires  an  oil  that 
holds  its  lubricating  qualities  at  cyl- 
inder heat,  burns  clean  in  the  com- 
bustion chambers  and  goes  out  with 
exhaust.  Zerolene  fills  these  require- 
ments perfectly,  because  it  is  correct' 
ly  refined  from  selected  California  a9» 
pbalt-bate  crude. 


ZEROLENE 

Tie  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 

It  Keeps  the  Engine  Young ! 

Zerolene  keeps  the  engine  young — full-powered, smooth- 
running,  and  economical  in  fuel  and  oil  consumption— 
because  it  is  correctly  refined  from  selected  California 
asphalt-base  crude.  Gives  better  lubrication  with  less 
carbon.  Made  in  several  consistencies.  Get  our  Correct 
Lubrication  Chart  covering  your  car. 

At  dealers  ever^vrhere  and  Stmndmrd  Oil 
Service  Statiorta. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(CalUonvU) 


Sunflowers 


A  Helpful  Sermon 

A  certain  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Church  South  was  a  very  eloquent 
preacher.  He  told  the  following  story 
on  himself  as  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  his  sermons  did  not  always 
have  the  effect  he  desired. 

He  had  had  what  Methodist  preach- 
ers were  wont  to  call  "a  good  time" 
preaching  in  one  of  the  smaller  south- 
ern cities,  and  as  soon  as  the  service 
was  over,  many  people  went  to  him 
to  express  their  appreciation  of  his 
sermon.  One  woman  in  particular 
was  most  outspoken  in  its  praise. 

"Why,  bishop,"  she  said,  "you  can 
never  know  what  your  sermon  meant 
to  me.  It  was  just  like  water  to  a 
drowning  man!" 


was  evident  from  his  seedy  appear- 
ance that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

"Say,"  demanded  the  policeman, 
suspiciously,  "what  are  you  crying  for 
like  that?  You  ain't  no  relative  of  the 
dead  man!" 

"No,"  sobbed  the  mourner,  "that's 
just  why  I  am  crying." 

The  Other  Cheek 

"I  hear  that  autoist  used  rough 
language  to  you,  after  running  yoa 
down  and  breaking  both  your  legs." 

"Well,  you  see,"  explained  the 
pacifist-pedestrian,  "he  was  afraid  it 
would  make  him  late  at  the  ball 
game." 


Nil  Nisi  Bonum 

Some  of  the  rookies  were  holding 
the  customary  inquest  over  mess. 

"This  ham  doesn't  taste  right,"  said 
one. 

"Well,"  said  another,  "the  cook  said 
that  this  ham  was  cured  last  week." 

"Last  week,  eh?"  said  the  objector, 
"well  take  it  from  me,  it  had  a  re- 
lapse!" 


BERTIE  (fo  draft  officer) :  I  say  now,  if  you  ask  me  any  more  of  those 
silly  questions  I  won't  join  your  bally  army  at  all;  really  I  won't,  so  therel 


Economical 

The  canny  Scotchman  is,  of  course, 
a  synonym  for  thrift.  Ian  Mac- 
Dougal,  about  to  leave  on  a  journey, 
proved  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

In  his  parting  injunctions  to  his 
wife  he  said: 

"Noo,  Jant,  dinna  forget  to  mak  wee 
Sandy  tak'  off  his  glasses  when  he's 
no'  lookin'  through  them." 


Baffling 

"Didn't  you  have  a  brother  in  th 
course  last  year?" 

"No,  sir,  it  Was  I.  I'm  taking  it  ovc 
again." 

"Extraordinary  resemblanc' 
though!    Extraordinary!"  ' 


Reason  Enough 

On  the  occasion  of  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  a  very  wealthy  man  in 
,San  Francisco,  a  policeman  at  the  en- 
trance observed  a  man  emerging  from 
the  church  weeping  violently,  but  it 


Mistaken  Identity 

"Cleopatra!     Cleopatra!"  called 
Mary,  who  liked  big  names  for 
pets. 

"Why,  I  thought  your  cat's  n_ 
was  Napoleon,"  protested  the  visit 

"He  was  Napoleon  till  he  had 
kittens,"  affirmed  Mary,  stoutly. 


Dinner  hour  in  the  home  of  Herr  DOktor  Esaenchnitsel.  Profewor  of 
Ethics  at  Berlin  University. 
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Write  For 
'Amazing  NEW 
SM ALLEY  Book 
FREEI 

oVr^ou;^™  TKhcT,  >>elt«r  cat  «di»11»«o  than 
B  h  D  eppVa  everl  With  the /«mou«  p.tentwl 
«^'«for         Recnttinff  AtUehmfnt.  they're 

oso  into  tcmpUaff  mcAl,  fattening 
hom. cattle,  cnocp,  poultry,  at  a  16'^ 
to  80  coflt-rcdactioDl  Think  of  iti 
Makefl  wondcrfal  combtnation 
meal-fccda  from  clover,  cornatalka. 
pnapped  corn,  hcaji  etraw,  pea 
vines,  oats,  rye— Cracif*  peaa,  corn, 
bcaasi  —  Handles  leaves,  atem  and 
alll  Saves  wsst«— •  doc»a't  Lnjure 
color  of  bayl 
Meal  eapacftfea  rmnire  from  1080 


_-_  Itself 
quickly.  Pat- 
ented low-wpeed 
onnpuHry  CHAIN 
_niVE  Hlower. 
Bavefl  1-6  to  1-4  power  costs.  Ends  belt 
■llppacs.  belt  troubles— ia  faater,cleaner 


Smalley 

Silo  Filler  Ir.?." 

Make;*  alio  fillinr  ss  cuiy  oa  A  B  CI 
Grip-hook  Force-feed  TABLE  an  J 
paddle  roller  autom-ttically  feeds 
the  poworful.  swiftly  revolvinsr 
lawn-mower- 1  ike  kn(ves!-turra  out 
6do  cut  ensiloso  of  unbeatabla  ricb- 
noos  — licreo^vs  Eilo  toonafe— paya 


t down I 


Ir.     Sp-edupfan  — o 
Spaed  of  knife  abaft  rrmaina  (ha  I 
Four  aixoa  of  Alfalfa  cutbrs 

top  apron.    Book  explalna  all.   

FRE&-witbaampl«aof  meal.  Write 
FmUs  inpl'  u>fiit('o.,U9n.  Agenta 
San  Franelaco,  Cal. 
SvaUey  UanuliieiurlaK  Co. 

D«p1-  *2.      ManllowtMi,  Wit 


FARM  MACHINERY  WANTED 

^         SCOTTY  PAYS  CASH  ' 

for  any  kind  of  farm  machinery  you  don*t  Rood 
and  want  to  ull.  No  matter  what  It  li,  write  ut, 
plvlns  ua  a  good  deicrjptlon  of  what  you  have. 
Wa  want  hay  baleri.  cultlvatori,  plowi.  harrowa, 
drilli,  harvatting  machinery,  threihing  machines, 
faad  euttera  and  grinders,  fanning  mills,  wind* 
mllla,  gasoline  engrnea.  tractora,  blacksmith  tools, 
baiting.  In  (act.  anything  and  everything  you 
ktva  to  sell. 

SCOTTY'S  PLACE 

I3S  8.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  new  and  us«d 
farm  machinery  of  any  firm  In  the  Stata.  Visit 
us  or  write  us  and   save  money. 


For  All  Purposes 


New  »nd  second-hand.  Every  bag  tborougbly 
inapect«d  before  shipping.  Bags  for  grain,  po- 
Utoes.  seeds,  rice,  onions,  beaos.  etc.  Whether 
buying  or  Belling.   conimunlcat«  with  us. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO. 

SeO-873   FolHora  St.,  San  Francisco.  ^ 


Stenography  Bookkeeping 
Board,  room  and  tuition  ifeay  be  earned.  Splen- 
did openings  In  the  railroad  businesa  for  anibl- 
Uoui  women  under  45.    Send  for  free  catalog. 

MACKAY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

9th  and  .Miiin  Ms.,  Lus  Angelrs,  C'ulif. 


Rheumatism 

A  Home  Cure  Given  by  One  Who  Had  It 


In  the  spring  of  1893  I  was  attarkeil  by  Muscu- 
lar and  Inflamraator;  Bheumallsm.  I  aulTered 
aa  only  those  who  have  It  Itnov^.  for  over  threo 
yaara.  I  trtcil  remedy  after  remedy,  and  doctor 
after  doctor,  but  such  relief  as  1  received  was 
only  temporary.  Finally.  1  found  a  remedy  that 
CUlvd  me  coniplelely.  and  11  has  never  returned. 
I  bare  given  It  to  a  number  who  were  terribly 
■rtlctcd  and  even  bedridden  with  Rheumatlam. 
tad  it  afreet^  a  cure  In  every  caae. 

1  want  every  iufferer  from  any  form  of  rheu- 
Btttc  trouble  to  try  this  marveloiu  healing  power. 
Dtm't  aend  a  cent :  simply  mall  your  name  and 
tddreaa  an<l  I  will  send  It  free  to  try.  After 
fou  have  use<l  It  and  It  baa  proven  Itself  to  be 
that  long-l<M)kfd-for  means  of  curing  your  Rheu- 
—*!rn  ynu  msy  aend  the  price  of  it,  one  dollar, 
klit  udafttud,  I  do  not  want  your  money  un- 
I  fou  are  perfectly  aatlafled  to  aend  It.  lan't 
It  flirt  Why  auffer  any  longer  when  positive 
Is  tbua  offered  you  rre«T  Don't  deity. 
lodtT. 

k  H.  Jtckaoo.  No.  6eOD.  Oumey  Bldi.. 
Byncuaa,  N.  T. 

Jic^oa  ii  retponaiblt.  Abort  tuttnent 


%  Life  of  a  Tractor 

How  long  will  my  tractor  last 
and  do  fairly  good  work? 
This  is  a  question  that  every 
tractor  owner  asks  himself  and  it  is 
one  that  nearly  every  prospective 
buyer  puts  to  the  agent 

Some  agents  are  inclined  to  give  a 
little  too  optimistic  an  estimate. 
Others  are  too  conservative.  Few 
speak  from  long  practical  experience. 

Here  is  what  Arnold  P.  Yerkes,  the 
well-known  government  farm  expert 
says  after  making  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  among  the 
tractor  owners  of  Illinois: 

"Nearly  all  tractors  are  used  under 
conditions  which  are  extremely  severe 
for  any  kind  of  machine.  They  travel 
over  rough  and  uneven  ground,  and 
are  subjected  to  severe  shocks  both 
from  obstructions  in  the  path  and 
from  the  load  being  pulled.  A  still 
more  injurious  condition  is  their  ex- 
posure to  an  almost  constant  shower 
of  dust  and  dirt,  which,  if  the  soil 
contains  much  gritty  substance,  at- 
tacks all  gears  and  bearing  surfaces, 
not  only  those  on  the  exterior  of  the 
machine  but  also  those  inside  the 
engine  itself,  unless  an  efficient  filter 
is  provided  for  the  air  intake  to  the 
carburetor.  This  excessive  wear  due 
to  dust  was  a  very  serious  matter 
wjth  the  earlier  models  of  tractors, 
but  many  manufacturers  have  made 
great  progress  during  the  last  year  or 
two  in  protecting  their  machines  in 
this  respect. 

Estimates  of  Tractor  Users 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  deter- 
mine definitely  the  probable  life  of 
the  latest  model  tractors,  since  none 
of  them  are  worn  out,  but  the  nearest 
approximation  to  the  actual  figure 
would  unquestionably  be  the  average 
of  the  estimates  given  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  who  had  used  them  for  a 
season  or  two,  and  who  should  be  in 
a  position  to  give  a  fairly  reliable 
opinion  as  to  the  additional  service 
that  reasonably  may  be  expected  from 
their  machines.  Tractor  owners  were 
asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  years  their  own  particular  ma- 
chines would  give  satisfactory  service, 
and  also  to  give  an  estimate  of  the 
average  life  of  farm  tractors.  The 
replies  to  these  questions  showed  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  men  who  re- 
ported the  tractor  as  having  been 
profitable  to  estimate  that  their  own 
machines  would  last  somewhat  longer 
than  the  average  machine. 

Eight  Years  the  Limit 

On  the  other  hand,  men  reporting 
them  unprofitable  usually  gave  the 
probable  life  of  their  machines  as  less 
than  their  estimate  of  the  average 
life  of  tractors  in  general.  The  an- 
swers to  both  questions,  however, 
averaged  very  nearly  the  same,  being 
eight  and  seven  and  one-half  years, 
respectively. 

Of  course,  these  averages  can  not 
fte  regarded  as  being  absolutely  ac- 
curate, but  certainly  they  should  be 
as  nearly  accurate  as  any  figures 
which  could  be  obtained  in  any  other 
manner  at  the  present  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  would  probably 
be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  tractor 
owners  to  overestimate  somewhat.  It 
is  not  believed,  however,  that  a  pros- 
pective purchaser  of  a  tractor  should 
expect  for  his  outfit  a  longer  life  than 
seven  and  one-half  seasons,  and  he 
would  be  on  the  safe  side  if  he 
counted  on  a  somewhat  shorter  period 
of  service  when  calculating  the  prob- 
able value  of  a  tractor  for  his  work. 


Selected  by  over 
J5aooo  'Farmers 


ECORDS  made  by  over  150,000 
practical  farmers  buying  over 
d  $10,000,000  worth  of  Fairbanks- 
Morse  "Z"  Farm  Engines  have  never 
been  equaled  in  Engine  history. 

Demand,  as  they  did: 

1.  Fairbanks-Morse  Quality. 

2.  Economy  in  first  and  fuel  cost, 
and  low  upkeep. 

3.  Simplicity  and  Staunch  Durability. 

4.  Light-weight,  Substantial,  Fool-proof. 

5.  Gun-barrel  Cylinder  Bore. 

6.  Leak-proof  Compression. 

7.  Complete  with  Built-in  Magneto. 

8.  More  than  Rated  Power. 


You  Also  Get  Service 
from  your  Local  Dealer 

Your  local  dealer  has  just  the 
type  "Z"  for  your  needs  in  stock 
—waiting  for  you.  Buy  from 
him.  He  is  prepared  to  give 
prompt  delivery  and  personal 
service  right  where  you  live. 


The  3  and  6  H.  P.  sizes 
are  built  to  use  kerosene, 
distillate,  stove  oil,  tops  or 
gasoline.  The  ll  j  H.P.  size 
uses  gasoline  only. 


FAIRBANKS  MORSE& CO. 


ejhica^SL.- 


Mdnufacturers 


DRAIN  TILES  —  SACRIFICE  SALE 

9000—2  Inch  Tile  at  2  Cents  a  Foot 

Face  brick,  mantel  and  fire  tile  half  price. 

E.  H.  RICHARDSON,  Fireplaces,  Tiles 

49  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Save  This 
Wasta  tad 


%Where  Up-Cyl  Oil  Lubrlcataa. 

Seals  tod  Saves. 


Up-Cyl  Oil — The  Super-Lubricant.  Less 
Fuel — More  Power — Fewer  Motor  Exp€nses 

Send  for  FREE  circular  telling  about  this  OIL 

UP-CYL  OIL  COMPANY, 

800  South  Grand  Ave.,  Xmh  AnKrlen,  Cal. 


BIGDENANDFORTRACnONEERS 

has  oausad  tramtndeua  da- 
Ranchers  evervwhara  want  ■ 


Ths  great  Importance  of  the  tractor  today  hu  caused  tramtndoua  de- 
mand for  tractor  operators  and  repair  men.  Ranchers  evervwhert  want 
competent  tractioneers.  BIG  PAY.  GREAT  OPPORTUNITV  NOW 
OFFERED  YOUNG  IMEN  in  this  new  trade.  Western  Amtrict'a  Oldest, 
Laraest  and  Most  Reliabia  Trade  School  haa  Inaugurated  t  speeiti  course 
In  fractloneerini  and  cat  PERFECT  YOU  as  an  expert.  Writt  for  64- 
Dtga  etttloa.  NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL. 

FIguaroa  at  Eighth  Streot,  Loa  Angeiaa,  CtL 


HDLTAHD  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  TRACTORS  USEDfOR  OEHONSTR  AT  ION 
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Tractor  Safety 


"C^OR  twelve  years  and  more,  shrewd  and 
careful  American  farmers  have  kept  us 
busy  filling  their  orders  for  International,  Mogul, 
and  Titan  Kerosene  Tractors.  In  those  twelve 
years  our  tractors  have  had  to  meet  every  possible  combina- 
tion of  field  and  climate  conditions.  Tlie  types  and  sizes  wa 
sell  today  are  the  ones  that  have  successfully  met  every  test. 
Any  one  of  them  is  a  safe  tractor  to  buy. 

One  great  advantage  to  farmers  who  buy  our  tractors  is  tha 
fact  that  we  can  also  supply  all  the  implements  and  machines 
that  go  with  the  tractor.  We  know  farm  needs.  Buying 
from  us,  you  get  a  complete,  well  balanced  outfit  for  field  or 
belt  work. 

Another  advantage  is  our  extensive  dealer  and  branch  house 
organization.  A  telephone  call  to  a  nearby  dealer  brings  you 
promptly  a  repair,  replacement,  or  adjustment  for  any  ma- 
chine we  sell. 

Look  at  it  any  way  you  will,  you  cannot  make  a  safer  trac- 
tor investment  than  to  buy  an  Interiuitional,  Mogul  or  Titan 
kerosene  tractor.  See  our  dealer  in  your  town,  or  write  us  for 
full  information  about  a  safe  tractor  for  your  farm. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

BUUnva.  Mont.         Crawford.  Neb.         D«DT«r.  Colo.       Helens.  Mont* 
Lot  Ansele*.  C«l.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lako  City,  Utah 
San  Franciaco*  CaL.         Spokane,  Wuh* 


I  Triirlortt,  full 

I  baker  WtiKonN.  I'l 
I  li.  II A V. MA 


Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Company 


tivulorN  and  MrCorniick  llHrveHtifiK  Machinery.  UlHtributora  .St 
lunet,  Jr.,  CultivutorH.  Oliver  I'Iowh,  vtv, 

N  CO.,  tfiC,  nS-UO  N.  I.O.S  ANUKLKS  ST.,  I.OS  AN<iELES 


PIPE  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES- 

We  have  350  feet  7-inch  20-guage  pipe,  practically  new ; 
150  feet  6-inch  22  guage.  These  pipes  are  recognized  for 
their  durability.  They  stand  up  under  hard  usages.  Write 
at  once,  AS  HERE  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SAVE 
MONEY. 

American^Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

329  Holbrook  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


■Reliance- 


Irrigation  Meters 

Are  measuring  water  for  over  2000 
water  users.  Why  not  use  up-to- 
date  methods  in  distributing  water? 
Now  Is  the  most  important  time  to 
produce  maximum  crops  on  the 
minimum  amount  of  water.  Elimi- 
nate waste. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet,  "The 
Water  Watch." 

Hydrometric  Company 

955  N.  Main  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


San   FrunclHco.  C'ul. 
2632  Mission  St.,  Near  22nd 

I)1';P.A.RTMENTS:  Commercial, 
Stenographic-Secretarial,  Comp- 
tometer-Calculators, Civil  Ser- 
vice, English-Preparatory.  Best 
Hookkeeping  Cour.se  given  on 
Pacific  Coast.  A  high-class 
school  that  gives  the  service. 
Good  positions  for  graduates. 
Write  for  New  Catalog.  Enroll 
any  time. 


Guaranteed  ^Vulcanizing 

It^-cap.  Kill  Nnn-Hkld. 

SO»S   fA.no  »  H.oo 

.tOxSV4   (S.OO  H.oo 

»lxS%   6.80  II.BO 

<3x*   7.00  18.75 

.SrncI  for  Lint  on  Otlirr  SUen 

R.  B.  Tire  Repair  Shop 

I0t9-St  So.  MtUn  .St.,  Los  Anceirs 


Tractor  Problems 


/«  your  tractor  giving  you  any  troublet  If  »o.  write  to  Tractor  Editor, 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  and  a  reply  will  be  maileil 
to  you  from  our  expert.  If  you  have  no  objection  both  questions  and  answers 
will  be  printed  in  this  department. — The  Editor. 


A  Voice  From  Oregon 

LOOK  here,  Mr.  Editor!  You  s.ay 
that  tractors  are  easier  to  handle 
than  horses.  Did  you  ever  ride 
.ill  (lay  on  a  bumpy,  jerky  old  ma- 
chine that  threw  you  ail  over  the  field 
and  nearly  snapped  your  head  off  your 
nock?  I  agree  with  your  correspon- 
dent, D.  B.  .McK.,  that  horses  are 
much  easier  to  handle  than  any  trac- 
tor on  the  market. — B.  M.,  Grant's 
Pass.  Ore. 

You  would  hardly  say  this,  B.  M., 
if  you  had  any  degree  of  experience 
witli  a  tractor  beyond  an  occasional 
turn  at  the  wheel.  A  tractor  driver 
has  a  comfortable  seat  and  an  easy 
time  of  it  compared  with  most  team 
plnwers  or  cultivators.  Given  a  com- 
monly workable  soil,  without  too 
many  stones  or  stumps  in  it  and  a 
inacliine  that  is  rigged  with  a  good 
steering  gear,  and  you  will  find  your- 
self in  better  trim  at  the  end  of  a 
day's  tractor  work  than  with  the  best 
team  of  horses  or  mules  that  ever 
pulled  a  plow.  To  be  sure  during  the 
I'lrst  few  months  there  is  considerable 
nervous  strain,  just  as  in  learning  to 
run  an  automobile,  but  when  you  have 
gotten  the  hang  of  it  and  settled  down 
to  the  work  like  an  old-timer  you  will 
not  be  telling  us  that  you  prefer 
horses,  particularly  when  you  can  go 
out  and  do  as  much  plowing  before 
breakfast  with  your  tractor  as  you 
can  do  in  all  day  with  your  teain.  ^ 

Take  it  easy.  B.  M..  and  run  with 
the  machine — don't  fight  against  it. 


Kerosene  and  Water 

I .\M  very  much  interested  in  your 
tractor  problems.  That  depart- 
ment is  the  first  thing  1  turn  to 
when  I  get  my  Orchard  and  Farm. 
One  thing  I  never  have  seen  e.vplained 
and  that  is  why  water  is  used  with 
tiie  fuel  in  kerosene  tractors.  Please 
inform  me  through  your  columns.— 
J.  K.  B.,  Santa  Clara.  Cal. 

Water  is  use:.'  with  the  fuel  in 
kerosene  tractors  to  aid  combustion. 
At  first  blush  this  seems  inconsistent 
in  a  chemical  sense,  but  the  injection 
of  water  with  heavy  fuels  in  engines 
with  compression  of  75  to  85  pounds 
helps  to  render  the  mi.xture  homo- 
geneous so  that  it  burns  uniformly 
when  ignited.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  without  the  use  of  water  operat- 
ors had  to  return  part  of  the  exhaust 
gases  to  deaden  the  mixture,  or  de- 
crease the  compression,  or  run  the 
engine  too  cold,  or  retard  the  spark, 
in  order  to  keep  the  engine  running. 
.'Ml  these  difficulties  have  been  over- 
come through  the  injection  of  a  little 
water.  Compression,  temperature  and 
spark  advance  can  be  itiaintained  at 
the  point  which  will  insure  the  utmost 
economy  in  fuel  consumption  and  the 
delivery  of  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  power. 

Water  also  helps  to  prevent  pre- 
ignition  and  it  tends  to  keep  the  cylin- 
ders clean. 


About  Practical  Hitches 

WHY  don't  you  print  something 
about  hitches?    It  would  be 
interesting  to  a  lot  of  read- 
ers.—S.  T,,  Ballow,  Wash. 

Because  we  have  printed  such 
articles.  There  was  a  particularly 
good  one  in  the  issue  of  May,  1916. 
Look  over  your  back  numbers  and 
read  it. 
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Let  Clutch  in  Gently 

Y  engine  seems  to  kill  easii 
This  happens  when  1  api  ' 
the  power  to  the  drive  sh.,- 
I  think  the  compression  is  all  riK'l 
What  would  be  another  cause 
trouble?— H.  D.  S.,  San  Luis  Obis; 
Cal. 

Trouble  of  the  kind  you  mention 
otfen  caused  by  letting  in  the  clut 
too  quickly.     In    startjng  a  tract 
you  should  put  the  clutch  in  slow 
so  as  to  cause  only  a  minium  amou 
of   friction  at    first — just   enough  i 
make  your  machine  move.    When  t! 
tractor  is  under  way  pull  the  clui 
lever  back  so  that  the  bands  grip  t! 
clutch  drum  without  slipping.    If  \, 
do  this  you   will   not  exert  an  u 
due  amount  of  strain  upon  your  <  ■ 
gine. 

When   at  starting  you   throw  tl 
clutch  in  very  suddenly  and  with  in 
operating!  force  the  entire  power 
your  engine  is  thrown  on  imniediat<  i 
and  one  of  two  things  is  bound  ' 
happen — either    you    will    stall    y  • 
motor  or  you  will  put  such  a  tern 
strain  upon  the  mechanism  as  to  r 
it  some  permanent  injury.  Suppt. 
you  had  a  team  of  horses  hitched 
a    stump   you    were    going    to  pu 
Would  you  start  them  so  quickly 
to  snap  the  whitfle-trces  or  fugs?.  \ 
you  would  let  them  buckle  down  i 
the  strain  gradually,  and  that's  wli 
you    should   do   when   starting  yor. 
tractor.     By  proper  handling  of  V 
clutch  undue  strain  will  be  avoided 


Best  Driving  Speed 

WHY  cannot  a  tractor  be  bu 
that  will  run  from  five  to  o 
miles  an  hour  instead  of  t\\ 
or  three.'— O.  -H.,  Tres  Pinos.  Cal. 

Such  a  machine  can  and  in  fact  li 
been  built,  but  it  will  probably  do  r 
best  work  on  a  very  light  pull  an 
might  not  be  practicable  for  all  kin. 
of  service.    Fast  plowing  with  a  tra 
tor  would  soon   wear  out  the  plo« 
under    ordinary    conditions    and  it 
would  be  very  hard  on  all  the  bear- 
ings.    For  cultivating  corn  and  f  r 
orchard  work  higher  speeds  than  twn 
to  three  miles  an  hour  are  practicable 
with  some  light  machines.  Tractor 
manufacturers,   however,   have  aboiM 
concluded  that  for  plowing  it  is  not 
advisable  to  try  to  turn  out  a  machine 
that  will  run  more  rti.i'n  three  miles 
an  hour  when  under  full  labor.     In  f 
fact  two  to  two  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour — just  common  horse  speed — is. 
they  say,  the  best  speed  for  field  work 
of  a  heavy  nature.    Shallow  cultiva 
tioii  is  another  matter.    A  machine 
has  recently  been  invented  in  Oak- 
land that  will  run  ten  miles  an  hour 
on  light  work. 


Tliinks  We  Are  Mistaken 

I AM  afraid  you  are  mistaken  abouf 
the  long  life  of  a  tractor.  Like 
your  Orland  correspondent,  J.  P.l 
B.,  I  have  a  hunch  that  mine  won't 
last  three  years.  What  does  anybody 
know  about  it  anyway.' — T.  H.  Jl 
Turlock,  Cal. 

We  didn't  know  we  had  made  any 
prediction  as  to  the  life  of  a  tractor. 
The  L^nited  States  Department  of 
-Agriculture,  in  a  recent  bulletin,  says 
they  will  last  seven  to  eight  M-r- 
with  good  usage.  Yours  will 
ably  last  as  long  as  any  if  yon 
good  care  of  it. 
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Arizona's  Big  Year 

THERE  are  41,000  acres  of  wheat 
in  Arizona  this  year,  compared 
with  33,000  acres  harvested  last 
year.    It  is  estimated  that  the  yield 
will  be  over  a  million  bushels  this 
year.    It  was  825,000  bushels  last  year. 
Here  are  some  other  crop  increases: 
Corn—  1918.  1917. 

Beans    20,000  19,000 

Kafir  corn   68,000  60,000 

Barley   35,000  33,000 

Corn  .35,000  32,000 

Cotton   75,000  36,000 

Cantaloupes   1,550  1,200 

Alfalfa  ..140,000  157,000 

Cotton  has  displaced  a  small  acre- 
age of  alfalfa  and  pasture  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley  and  in  the  Yuma  Valley, 
due  to  the  attractive  price  of  cotton. 
However,  there  will  be  a  heavy  yield 
of  alfalfa.  The  State  as  a  whole 
should  show  10  per  cent  increase  in 
cultivated  acreage  over  last  year. 

The  Salt  River  Valley,  in  Maricopa 
County,  under  the  big  Roosevelt  dam, 
is  most  promising  this  season.  Phoe- 
nix is  in  the  heart  of  this  valley. 
Cantaloupe  growers  around  Glendale 
figure  on  a  record  yield.  I'ruit  is  do- 
ing well. 

In  the  Verde  Valley,  Yavapai  Coun- 
ty, farmers  expect  big  grain  and  fruit 
crops,  and  in  the  dry-farm  district, 
northwest  of  Prescott,  the  prospects 
are  good. 

Yuma  County  has  cotton  for  a  new 
crop — in  the  Parker  district — and  the 
condition  is  satisfactory. 

Coconino  County,  in  northern  Ari- 
zona, is  famous  for  potatoes,  and  this 
year  there  is  an  increased  acreage, 
with  fine  prospects. 

In  Apache  County  the  dry-farm 
crops  of  oats,  wheat,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  coming  along  under  favorable 
conditions. 

Good  crop  prospects  are  reported  in 
Navajo  County,  where  the  farniers  de- 
pend upon  pump  irrigation  for  mois- 
ture. 

Mohave  County's  farm  sections  are 
!n  the  Big  Sandy  River  Valley, 
whence  come  favorable  reports. 


American  Efficiency  Wins 

ACTING  on  orders  from  the  Ger- 
man Government,  the  officers 
and  crews  of  the  German  ships 
interned  in  American  waters  inflicted 
such  damage  upon  the  machinery  of 
the  vessels  as  they  deemed  absolutely 
certain  to  keep  the  ships  out  of  service 
for  two  years.  By  that  time  the  Ger- 
mans thought  the  war  would  be  over. 

But  American  efficiency  and  Amer- 
ican invention  effected  the  necessary 
repairs  in  from  six  to  eight  months 
and  at  a  cost  of  $273,000;  the  Ger- 
mans had  figured  the  cost  of  repairs 
at  $2,600,000,  and  the  necessary  time 
24,  ijionths. 

All  of  these  ships,  except  one  that 
has  been  sunk,  are  now  bearing  Amer- 
ican commerce  on  the  seas  or  trans- 
porting American  soldiers  to  Europe. 

The  Navy  Department  figures  that 
the  use  of  these  ships  between  the 
time  the  ships  were  actually  repaired 
and  the  time  the  Germans  estimated 
they  could  be  repaired  will  be  worth 
$240,000,000  to  the  Government  at  the 
present  rate  of  tonnage. 

The  Vaterland,  one  of  these  in- 
terned ships  and  the  largest  ship 
afloat,  is  now  in  the  United  States 
service,  renamed  the  Leviathan. 

Americans  are  able  to  operate  this 
ship  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than 
the  Germans  were  able  to  do,  and  do 
this  with  200  tons  of  coal  less  a  day. 

The  Leviathan  has  one  American 
captain  in  place  of  five  German  cap- 
tains of  the  Vaterland,  and  one  Amer- 
ican chief  engineer  instead  of  a  chief 
engineer  and  five  assistants  that  Ger- 
man efficiency  required. 


Southern  California  Fair 

BELIEVING  that  any  activity 
which  tends  to  increase  the 
food  supply  and  help  in  con- 
serving available  supplies  are  war 
measures  of  the  highest  order  and  im- 
portance the  Southern  California  Fair, 
to  be  held  at  Riverside,  October  8-12, 
rnust  be  regarded  as  an  important  ac- 
tivity during  the  war,  says  a  com- 
munication recently  received  by  the 
fair  management  from  the  office  of 
Herbert  Hoover. 

The  function  of  the  fair  is  to 
promote  a  larger  production,  improve 
the  quality  of  all  products  and  en- 
courage better  methods  of  produc- 
tion. 

At  the  fair  this  year  there  will  be 
available  the  finest  specimens  of  live- 
stock, grains,  fruits,  vegetables  and 
the  latest  improvements  in  agricul- 
tural machinery.  The  exhibits  will 
be  really  a  short  course  in  agricul- 
ture. 

The  Riverside  fair  is  a  conference 
of  agricultural  workers  and  all  the 
benefits  arising  from  an  exchange  of 
ideas  will  be  of  great  value  to  ex- 
hibitors and  visitors.  The  fair  has 
been  termed  a  food  training  camp 
dedicated  to  patriotic  endeavor. 

Each  class  of  the  big  fair  is  open 
to  exhibits  from  all  parts  of  Southern 
California  and  the  southwest. 


An  Option  on  Idlers 

HERE  is  one  way  of  securing 
farm  labor.  It  gets  results  in 
Chickasha,  Oklahoma. 
The  farm  demonstration  agent  in 
Grady  county,  of  which  Chickasha  is 
the  seat,  arranged  with  the  chief  of 
police  and  the  judge  of  the  City  Court 
to  give  him  an  "option"  as  it  were, 
upon  all  the  vagrants  and  idlers  ar- 
raigned. The  county  agent  promised 
to  use  his  best  efforts  to  secure  a  job 
for  every  man  who  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  go  to  work  on  a  farm. 
Transient  vagrants  and  local  idlers, 
alike,  were  unhesitant  in  deciding. 
Given  a  choice  of  jail  or  the  county 
road  or  of  hard  farm  work  at  fair 
wages,  they  became  enthusiastic 
"back-to-the-farm"  advocates. 

The  county  agent  has  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  city  and  county 
authorities  feed  these  men  until  the^ 
are  placed  on  farms.  And  that,  us- 
ually is  very  quickly.  The  agent  is 
in  touch  with  farm  labor  needs  all 
over  the  country  and  has  been  able 
to  place  all  promising  material  with- 
out delay.  In  one  day  during  the  last 
harvest  season  he  furnished  farmers 
with  eighty-nine  men,  and  upon  sev- 
eral occasions  he  has  furnished  sixty 
to  sixty-live  farm  workers  on  one  day. 
These  men  are  free  agents  entirely. 
They  work  voluntarily  for  the  wages 
agreed  upon.  They  can  leave  if  they 
desire.  But  there  is  one  thing  they 
can  not  do — remain  in  Chickasha, 
Oklahoma,  and  not  work. 
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Increased  Building  Cost 

A FIRM  of  lumbermen  have 
shown  the  present  cost  of  a 
$1000  building  in  1918  compared 
with  1914,  when  paid  for  by  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm.  For  instance  it 
required  either  one  of  the  following 
products:  In  1914 

40  hogs. 
70S  bushels  of  wheat. 
1250  bushels  of  corn. 
2250  bushels  of  oats. 
1050  bushels  of  rye. 
In  1918 
24  hogs. 
351  bushels  of  wheat. 
621  bushels  of  corn. 
1550  bushels  of  oats. 
416  bushels  of  rye. 
This  is  with  the  understanding  that 
either  hogs,  wheat,  corn,  oats  or  rye, 
with   the  amounts  above   set  forth, 
would  bring  enough  to  pay  for  the 
$1000  building,  as  specified  each  year, 
which  shows  that  the  farmer  by  pay- 
ing for  it  in  either  of  these  products 
would  have  an  advantage  at  the  pres- 
ent time  over  1914,  as  it  takes  less 
hogs  or  bushels. 


and  Metallic  Cartridges 

for  Shooting  Rigkt 
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wLo  IS  all  man.  But  to  tnng  Lome  venison  it  is  necessary 
nowadays  to  sLoot  right,  at  ttc  first  opportunity  —  it 
may  be  tke  last. 

^VLen  tLat  well  earned  cLance  comes,  te  ready  witk  a 
Remington  UMC  Big  Game  Rifle  (eitker  pump  action 
repeater  or  tke  autoloading  model),  made  to  sboot  right. 

Has  tLc  speed,  tte  accuracy  and  tke  puncb  to  do 

its  work  quick  and  clean. 

Easy  to  shoot  because  fit.  balance  and  design  are  rt'gfit  —  no 
lever  or  bolt  to  blindly  grab  and  wildly  yank,  your  hands 
stay  rjght  for  shooting — handles  nicely  and  is  comfortable  to 
carry  —  simple,  strong  and  reliable. 

To  complete  tie  perfect  shooting  comhinatton.  buy  Remington 
UMC  metallic  cartridges,  for  years  the  right  choice  for  use 
in  all  kinds  of  rifles  all  over  the  world.  When  improvements 
are  made  in  metallics.  Remington  UMC  makes  them  first. 

Soil       Hardware  anl  Sfortinf  CcoJt  Dtaltrs  in  Your  Ntareit  Tom 
CI«n  and  oil  your  gun  with  REM  OIL.  the  comliina- 
tion  Powder  Solvent.  Lubricant  and  Ruft  PrevcntiTe 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION 
METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  Manvfacturert  of  Firearm*  and  Ammunition  in  tite  World 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK  CITY 


STILL -HUNTING  — stalking  your  game,  L 
sportsman  —  appeals  as  strongly  as  ever  to  tte 

_A_  •   .Jl   .    I   •    .  I 


[/king  of  ditcherdom 

Buiit  for  farm  use.    Equally  successful  for 
drainage  or  irrigation  ditches.    Fine  for  ter- 
racing and  levee  work.  Cuts  the  toughest 
alfalfa  or  sweet  clover  roots  without  plowing. 
Leaves  the  ditch  with  smooth,  hard  banks. 
Worlts  in  any  soil. 

All  Steel  Reversible-Adjustable 

No  wheels,  cojrs  or  levers.  Made 
in  2,  4  and  6  horse  sizes.  Largre 
size  fine  for  tractor  use. 


The  name 

'  Martin 

on  a  ditcher 
is  an  assurance 
of  satisfactory  field 
work.  It  is  significant 
that  most  Martins  now 
go  where  others  Martins 
blazed  the  trail.    Each  machine 
sells  another— and  the  reason  is 

Popularity  and  True  IMerit 

The  Martin  always  has  been  and  always 
will  be  sold  on  its  merits  and  under  a| 
guarantee  of  satisfaction.    More  iMartins  are 
now  in  use  than  all  other  farm  ditchers  com- 
bined, and  the  facts  stated  in  this  advertisement  tell  why. 

A  Tliree-Cent  Stamp  Finds  Out 

Just  say  "send  cataloe"  and  we  will  mail  a  list  of  users 
near  you,  together  with  full  particulars  and  many  photo- 
eraphic  reproductions. 

OWCNSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  inc. 
SS71  Wazea  St..  Denver,  Colo. 
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The  Farmer  and  the  Profiteer 

ONE  large,  luminous  thought  that  is  brought  out  by  the  cartoon  on  this 
page  is  that  it  would  be  a  very  salutary  and  very  desirable  thing  if  we 
could  put  the  profiteer  in  the  trench  alongside  of  the  American  soldier 
who  is  expressing  his  doubts  as  to  whether  the  "guys  back  home"  are  extend- 
ing to  him  anything  better- than  their  best  wishes. 

Yes,  we  would  like  to  put  every  profiteer  in  this  country  over  there  for  a 
few  days  and  let  him  know  what  shell  fire  and  machine  gun  volleys  are  like 
when  he  has  to  stand  up  and  take  the  brunt  of  them. 

Perhaps,  after  returning  home  at  the  end  of  his  period  of  fire  baptism,  he 
would  more  fully  appreciate  the  words  of  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  president  of 
Stanford  University,  in  a  recent  speech  in  Washington:  "The  man  who  comes 
out  of  this  war  with  a  dollar  more  than  he  had  when  it  began  has  taken  it  from 
the  blood  of  the  men  who  died  for  him.  May  God  forgive  him!  The  American 
people  never  can." 

To  some  people  this  may  sound  an  exaggerated  utterance. 
Not  so! 

Stop  a  minute  and  think. 

How  can  we  at  home,  who  are 
giving  nothing  but  money  and  barely 
enough  of  that,  match  our  sacrifices 
with  thos«  of  the  noble  men  who  have 
gone  to  the  front  to  give  up  their 
Kves  if  necessary  that  we  may  enjoy 
the  freedom  which  they  may  never 
see? 

Is  there  any  comparison  be- 
tween our  temporary  and  really  trivial 
hardships  and  their  great  and  terrible 
ones? 

When  we  think  of  profiteers — 
men  who  are  growing  rich  out  of  the 
war — we  never  think  of  the  farmer 
as  being  included  in  that  class.     .  ^ 

We  think  of  the  munition  makers, 
the  shipbuilders,  and  all  the  others 
who  are  holding  big  government  con- 
tracts out  of  which  they  are  reaping 
millions.  True,  these  men  are  being 
taxed  pretty  severely,  but  who  doubts 
that  they  are  getting  their  three 
square  meals  a  day,  that  they  are 
smoking  their  costly  Havanas  and 
that  they  are  touring  about  the  coun- 
try in  their  expensive  cars?  If  they 
want  a  fine,  new  suit  of  clothes  they 
go  to  the  tailor  and  order  it,  or,  what 
is  more  likely,  order  the  tailor  to 
come  to  them.  When  they  want  to 
give  a  big  house  party  they  give  it 
and  when  their  wives  want  expensive 
new  hats  and  gowns  they  think  nothing  of  buying  them. 

When  the  war  is  over  the  profiteers  will  be  richer  than  ever. 

Not  so  the  farmer. 

He  is  not  going  to  get  rich  out  of  the  war. 

True,  he  will  receive  a  little  more  for  his  wheat,  his  barley  or  his  apples, 
but  not  enough  to  repay  him  for  the  tremendous  burden  of  extra  expense 
which  the  -war  is  putting  upon  him. 

Heavy  burdens  of  tax  and  increased  cost  of  raw  materials  are  put  upon 
the  profiteer  also,  but  is  there  anybody  innocent  enough  to  believe  that  what- 
ever difference  there  is  between  his  gains  and  those  of  other  people  is  not  in 
his  favor? 

The  relation  of  the  farmer  to  the  profiteer  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  The 
farmer  knows  that  while  the  war  has  increased  the  cost  of  coal  and  of  steel 
and  of  wood  it  has  not  increased  it  so  much  that  the  profiteer  is  justified  in 
charging  him  twice  the  price  formerly  asked  for  a  piece  of  machinery  or  a 
load  of  lumber. 

There  are  honest  manufacturers,  to  be  sure — there  are  manufacturers  who 
are  trying  in  every  way  possible  to  help  Uncle  Sam  win  the  war;  but  also 
there  are  50  per  cent  profiteers,  and  these  are  the  men  at  whom  Dr.  Wilbur 
was  striking  when  he  uttered  his  bold  words. 

Orchard  and  Farm  has  been  trying  to  protect  the  farmer  from  the  profiteer. 
It  is  reporting  to  the  State  Food  Administrators  all  cases  where  excessive 
charges  have  been  made  to  him  for  supplies  of  any  kind. 

We  warn  all  those  who  are  contemplating  heavy  advances  in  the  prices  of 
seeds,  feed  and  supplies  that  we  are  watching  the  interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
husbandmen  with  a  jealous  eye. 

The  farmer — the  food  provider — must  be  protected  from  these  sharks, 
so  that  the  man  over  there  in  the  trench  may  have  no  misgiving  that  our 
people  are  doing  all  they  can  for  him  in  recognition  of  his  splendid  sacrifice. 
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'WISH  I  HAD  A  PROFITEER  WITH  ME  FOR  AWHILE!" 


Harsh  Voices  Behind  the  Times 

ID  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that  among  the  most  noteworthy  signs  of- 
progress  is  gentle  speech? 

The  cave  men  and  women  snapped  and  snarled  at  each  other— the 
women  in  high,  raucous  tones,  the  men  in  gruff  growling  ones.  Even  wbea 
they  made  love  to  each  other,  their  voices  were  what  our  civilized  folks  would 
deem  unpleasant. 

Why  do  we  think  this?  Because  the  lower  down  in  the  scale  of  humanity 
one  goes,  as  a  rule,  the  harsher  the  tones  employed.  Monkeys,  the  nearctt 
approach  to  man  and  from  whom  Darwin  says  we  are  descended,  have  shrill 
screeching  voices. 

Our  best  civilization  has  built  up  a  soft,  pleasant  voice,  and  unless  there  ia 
an  actual  vocal  impediment  or  malformed  organs  of  speech,  the  person  whoat 
habitual  tones  are  harsh  and  strident,  though  he  may  be  ever  so  progressive 
in  certain  lines,  is  not  up  to  the  times. 

It  is  a  sad  fact,  but  nevertheless  a  true  one,  that  will  be  attested  by  almost 
any  old  Califomian,  that  the  voices  of  a  majority  of  both  the  men  and  womea 
now  living  in  this  State  are  harsher  than  those  of,  say,  thirty  years  ago. 

Why  is  this? 
It  is  because  there  has  been  such  a 
large  influx  of  people  from  a  part  oC. 
the  country  where,  as  a  rule,  less  at^ 
tention  is  paid  to  vocal  modulatioa 
than  has  been  the  case  anywhere  elM^ 
in  the  United  States.   We  refer  to  tlir»' 
prairie  country  of  the  middle  West 

The  Southerner  is  soft  of  speecl^ 
the  bom  Qalifornian  generally  has  a.'j 
pleasant  voice,  and  so  has  the  ediK^ 
cated  New  Englander  and  Ni 
Yorker.  But  the  average  praiii* 
dweller's  flat  tones  are  a  sectional 
characteristic  and  easily  recognized. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  many  excep- 
tions, and  these  prove  that  all  might 
have  a  good  habit  of  vocal  expres- 
sion. In  this  respect  the  man  of  the 
prairies,  so  progressive  in  other  ways, 
is  not  quite  up  to  date,  for  the  ap-t(^ 
date  person  must  not  only  be  wdt^ 
read,  but  he  must  be  well  voiced. 

The  other  day  we  heard  a  man  o 
pliment  a  Red  Cross  woman,  who  had 
just  delivered  a  speech  in  a  country 
town.    Other  women  had  spoken,  bnt 
most  of  their  voices  were  strident  and 
grating.  ^ 
"Madame,"  said  the  man,  "let  mtW 
compliment  you,  not  only  upon  year 
excellent   patriotic    sentiments,    bot  * 
also  upon  your  very  pleasant  tones." 
It  was  such  a  tribute  as  we  should  like  to  hear  oftener.    Our  women 
should  be  encouraged  in  modulating  their  voices.    In  both  the  Bible  and  in 
Shakespeare  we  are  reminded  that  a  soft,  gentle  voice  is  "an  excellent  thing  ia 
woman."  If  you  should  hear  the  average  middle  Western  woman  say,  "Don't 
park  your  car  over  there,"  you  would  hear  something  distinctly  unpleasant  to 
the  well  tuned  ear. 

There  are  persons  who  have  an  idea  that  gentle  speech,  in  which 
rounded  vowels  are  employed,  is  affectation.    These  persons  are  behind 
times.    Some  of  them  would  think  it  affectation  to  say  "lowah"  instead 
"loway,"  and  yet  they  say  "Mizzourah"  instead  of  "Mizzoury,"  and 
natah"  instead  of  "Cincinnaty." 

We  hate  a  mincing  Miss-Nancy  habit  of  speech  in  a  man,  and  we  are 
very  much  pleased  by  an  "Oh-deah-me!"  tone  in  a  woman.   But  it  is  easy 
a  man  to  speak  in  deep,  firm,  manly  tones,  and  it  is  easy  for  a  woman  to  s] 
in  soft,  womanly,  agreeable  ones,  leaving  out  the  grating  rasp  in  either 
Let  the  man  and  woman  who  would  be  up  to  date — up  to  the  present  S' 
ards  of  civilization  in  all  respects — acquire  a  proper,  pleasing  tone,  and  let 
see  to  it  that  their  children  also  speak  properly  and  pleasantly. 

A  bad  speaking  voice  is  largely  a  matter  of  careless  habit.    Let  us  all 
a  little  more  careful  of  speech,  so  that  well  modulated  voices  shall  bee 
a  habit  with  us  and  a  national  characteristic,  to  be  recognized  and  appreciated 
those  who  now  feel  that  what  is  called  "Yankee  twang"  is  a  national 

For  please  bear  in  mind  that  we  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  harsh 
expression  is  confined  to  our  prairie  people.    It  is  found  here  and  there 
almost  everywhere. 

Many  persons  who  have  harsh  voices  are  not  aware  of  it  and  never  1 
aware  of  it. 

That  is  the  saddest  part  of  it — for  who  shall  tell  them? 
When  it  comes  to  such  a  task,  please  excuse  us! 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 
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Curse  of  California 

Now,  please  don't  smile  when  we 
mention  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  candidates  for  gubernatorial 
nominations  in  California  this  year 
are  out  for  the  land  reforms  so  long 
and  persistently  advocated  by  Orchard 
and  Farm. 

To  the  cynical  there  may  appear  to 
be  something  funny  in  a  politician 
proposing  any  sort  of  reform,  and  we 
admit  that  there  may  be  ground  for 
skepticism  in  this  case  as  in  others, 
for  pre-election  promises  are  one 
thing  and  post-election  performances 
are  another. 

But  let  us  take  the  candidates  at 
their  word.  Francis  J.  Heney,  who  is 
making  the  run  for  the  Democratic 
nomination,  is  a  logical  supporter  of 
the  land  reforms.  He  was  the  pros- 
cutor  who  handled  the  land  graft 
cases  in  1904  and  he  landed  some  of 
the  grafters  behind  the  bars  for  long 
terms.  Mr.  Heney  professes  himself 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  small  settler. 
He  wants  to  make  it  easier  for  him  to 
establish  himself  upon  California's 
bare  acres.  He  wants  to  do  things  to 
the  present  baffling  and  bedeviling 
system,  or  lack  of  system,  by  which 
a  man  who  has  bought  water' rights 
suddenly  finds  that  he  has  not  bought 
them  and  that  he  never  can  buy  them. 
He  is  well  in  line  with  Orchard  and 
Farm  on  these  questions -and  we  wish 
that  all  the  other  candidates  held  the 
same  views. 

One  other  candidate  does  hold  these 
views.  We  refer  to  Charles  A.  A.  Mc- 
Gee  of  San  Diego,  the  Progressive  Re- 
publican. Mr.  McGee  has  read  the 
Orchard  and  Farm  editorials  on  the 
land  question  very  carefully  and  he 
agrees  with  us  that  idle  acres  are  the 
■curse  of  California. 

Mr.  McGee  is  going  up  and  down 
the  State  declaring  for  a  movement 
for  tilling  and  cultivating  intensively 
all  California  idle  acres  susceptible  of 
being  put  under  the  plow,  and  he 
wants  Orchard  and  Farm  to  say  for 
him  that  he  is  with  it  in  its  fight. 

"There  are,"  says  McGee.  "in  the 
State  of  California  28.000,000  tillable 
acres,  but  only  11,000,000  acres  under 
cultivation.  There  are  17,000,000  acres 
that  nfver  have  been  scratched  by  a 
plow  and  3,00,000  of  these  can  readily 
be  irrigated,  while  the  rest  is  subject 
to  dry  farming  Why  is  not  food  be- 
ing produced  upon  this  land — food 
now  needed  so  badly  in  the  present 
war  emergency?  I  propose,  if  elect- 
ed Governor,  to  create  a  practical 
non-partisan  land  commission,  with 
broad  powers.  This  commission 
would  say  to  the  land  slackers: 

" 'First— rMr.  Land  Owner,  go  upon 
the  land  and  cultivate  it  within  ninety 
days. 

"  'Second — If  you  will  not  cultivate, 
then  lease  it  to  some  one  on  his  own 
terms  who  will  cultivate  it. 

"  'Third— If  he  will  not  cultivate  it, 
and  he  will  not  lease  it  to  anyone  who 
will  cultivate  it,  then  list  it  with  the 
Land  Corrfmission  with  power  in  the 
commission  to  lease  it  for  a  period  of 
five  years  at  a  reasonable  rental. 

"'Fourth — If  he  will  not  cultivate 
it,  or  lease  it,  or  list  it  with  the  com- 
mission, then  the  State  of  California 
shall  take  the  use  of  these  idle  acres, 
paying  a  reasonable  rental  therefor  to 
the  owner,  the  saime  to  be  fixed  by  the 
commission.' " 

Well  and  good!  Now  let  all  the 
candidates  pledge  themselves  to  sim- 
ilar programs  and  the  curse  of  Cali- 
fornia will  disappear  and  our  slacker 
acres  will  no  longer  be  slacking,  but 
ill  be  helping  to  win  the  war. 
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EVERYONE  who  knows  what  a  tractor 
should,  do,  agrees  that  the  Moline-Universal 
has  three  distinct  advantages  over  all  other 
tractors:  lighter  weight;  greater  economy  and 
ease  of  operation;  ability  to  do  all  farm  work, 
including  cultivating;  and  ONE-MAN  control  of 
both  tractor  and  implement  from  the  seat  of  the 
implement,  where  you  have  alw^ays  «at,  and 
where  you  must  sit  in  order  to  do  good  work. 

Aside  from  these j^tinct  advantages  which 
the  two-wheel  construction  gives,  the  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor.  Model  D,  is  rtill  the  best 
tractor  on  the  market  In  every  detail  it  has  been 
refined  and  perfected  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
modem  engineering  knowledge. 

Self  Starter — Electric  Lights 

The  Moline-Universal  is  the  only  tractor  regu- 
larly equipped  with  a  complete  tlectrical  start- 
ing, lighting,  governing  and  ignition  system.  The 
starter  saves  many  hours  of  productive  work, 
besides  eliminating  back-breaking  labor.  Electric 
lights  enable  the  tractor  to  be  worked  at  night 
during  rush  seasons. 

An  electrical  governor  perfectly  controls  the 
engine  speed.  By  simply  turning  a  dial,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  operator,  engine  manitains  any 
speed  from  J  to  3J  m.  p.  h.,  and  automatically 
hwdles  all  changes  in  load. 


Double  valve  springs  give  unusually  quick 
action  with  soft  seating.  Rocket  arms  are  swiveled 
on  ball  and  socket  joints  that  may  be  turned 
down  with  a  screw  driver,  placing  the  valvo 
mechanism  in  perfect  adjustment  at  all  times. 
This  engine  develops  unusual  power  and  is  very 
economical  in  operation. 

Steel  Cut  and  Hardened  Gears 

The  transmission  is  completely  enclosed,  with  ' 
drop  forged,  hardened,  and  cut  steel  gears  run- 
ning in  oil  that  reduce  power  loss  to  a  minimum. 
All  gears  are  mounted  on  heavy  duty  Hyatt 
roller  bearings,  with  high  grade  ball  bearings 
fitted  with  adjustable  collars  to  take  up  end  thrust. 
Fifteen  Hyatt  roller  £j>d  five  ball  bearings  are 
used  in  the  Moline  tractor.  Seven  splined  shafts 
are  used  in  locking  gears  to  shafts.  This  is  the 
strongest  construction  knovm,  and  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  that  it  makes  the  transmission 
easy  to  take  apart. 

For  pulling  in  soft  ground,  the  two  drive  wheels 
can  be  made  to  revolve  as  one  by  means  of  a 
differential  lock,  doubling  their  pulling  power. 
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Complete  Enclosure  of  All  Parts 

The  final  drive  is  completely  enclosed  in  dust 
tight  shields,  the  edges  of  which  are  sealed  by 
heavy  grease  used  to  lubricate  the  gears.  Every 
part  of  the  Moline-Universal  tractor  is  protected 
against  friction  and  wear.  I 
All  working  parts  are   accessible.    All  the  j 
weight  is  so  well  balanced  on  two  wheels  that 
the  rear  end  of  the  tractor  can  be  supported  with  ' 
one  hand.  j 
The  Moline-Universal  Model  D  will  give  you 
longer  and  better  service  at  less  expense  than  I 
any  other  tractor.  It  is  built  for  positive  reliability.] 

Our  catalog  describes  the  Moline-Universal  itt)_ 
detail.    Send  for  it    Address  Department  ^'^^ 

MOUNE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MoUne,  111^ 


Perfected  Four-Cylinder  Engine 

The  perfected  four-cylinder  engine  is  the  latest 
development  in  overhead-vejve  construction. 
With  a  bore  of  only  3J  inches  a  2J-inch  crank- 
shaft is  used.  The  strength  and  thickness  of  the 
crankshaft  eliminates  all  vibration.  Oil  is  forced 
through  hollow  crankshaft  to  all  the  main  and 
connecting  rod  bearings  under  a  pressure  of  35 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  bearings  float 
on  a  film  of  oil,  so  their  surfaces  never  touch. 


Manufactttrers  of  Quality  Farm  Implements  Since  186S ' 


Don  t  Wear  a  Truss 

{ROOKS' APPLIANCE. 
'  the  modern  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  bo 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
loeether  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents. Catalogue  and  meas- 
ure blsnksmallcd  free.  Send 
  name  and   address  today. 

CE.BROOK&  106  SUte  Street.  Mfihall.  Micb. 


Advertise  on  th»  Farmara'  Market 
Space.  Big  retulta.  Only  3  cents  per  word 


RHEUMATISM 


Use  ANTI-URIC,  the  fannous  ROOT  and  BERRY  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
RHEUMATISM,  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  the  purifying  of  the  blood;  will 
assist  the  kidneys;  has  cured  thousands.  Contains  no  opiates  or  chemicalst 
and  the  most  delicate  stomach  can  take  It.  An  outfit  (two  weeks'  treatment) 
contains  an  8-ounce  bottle  of  liquid,  a  box  of  tablets  for  internal  use  and  a 
1 -ounce  bottle  of  oil  especially  prepared  for  MASSAGING  the  parts  affected. 
Results  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Price,  $1.50  per  outfit.  If  not  at 
your  local  druggist  we  will  send  prepaid  by  Parcel  Post,  C.  O.  D.  Write  today. 

ANTI-URIC  CO.,  32  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade,  you  should  easily 
find  a  buyer  by  running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market 
Page— only  3c  per  word  <  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by 
the  21st  of  the  month. 
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If  You  Want  an  ^inexpensive''  Piano 
Don't  Buy  a  "Cheap"  One 


■Jhere  is  a  big  distinction  between  the  words 
"cheap"  and  "inexpensive."  Some  folks  like  to  get 
things  "cheap" — only  to  find  that  in  the  end  they 
proved  to  be  the  most  expensive — because  they  had 
to  buy  another  that  would  give  service. 

Now  we  do  not  sell  "cheap"  pianos,  but  we  do 
carry  a  number  of  "inexpensive"  instruments.  The 
prices  are  within  the  reach  of  most  every  home. 
These  Pianos  will  render  many  years  of  satisfactory 
service — they  are  good,  substantial  values  and  are 
worth  every  dollar  asked.  We  gladly  arrange  con- 
venient terms  of  payment. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write 
us  asking  for  illustrated  catalogues  and  prices. 

We  are  dealers  in  Steinicay  and  other  Pianos,  Pianola 
Pianos,   Aeolian    Player    Pianos,    Player    Music,  etc. 


Sherman  .Jpay&  Ga 


Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Streets,  Sacramento 
325  E.  Main  Street.  Stockton 
J  and  Merced  Streets.  Fresno 
190-192  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 


IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

"Piatt's 

Wonder 
Pumps" 
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Grand  Gold  Medal  Award- 
ed California  State  Fair, 
September,  1916 


THIS  IS  A  REAL 
WONDER  PUMP 

It  will  pump  air  and  water  at  the  same  time.  Needs 
no  priming. 

It  does  the  work.  The  price  is  right,  and  we  can  make 
immediate  delivery. 

Consult  Us  Regarding  Your  Pumping  Problems. 

Jackson  Rotary]  Pump  Co. 

329  Holbrook  Building, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


Bright  Future  for  Fig  Crops 

By  Charles  F.  Collins 

horticultuial  Commiaaivner  of  Tulare  Count]/,  Cal. 


DO  YOU  know  a  child  that  does 
not  like  figs?  Did  you  ever 
notice  that  the  appetite  for  this 
delicious  fruit  usually  remains  and 
often  grows  stronger  with  the  age 
of  the  individual?  Why  should  this 
not  be  the  case,  when  we  consider 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious, 
palatable  and  healthful  foods  known? 

While  it  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  fruit  mentioned  in 
sacred  history,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  fig  tree  at  that  time 
must  have  possessed  dififerent  char- 
acteristics from  those  of  the  present 
date,  or  the  leaves  would  have  made 
decidedly  uncomfortable  undercloth- 
ing for  oilr  ancestors. 

While  there  are  over  two  hundred 
varieties  of  cultivated  figs,  but  four 
are  of  commercial  importance  in  this 
State — namely,  the  Smyrna  or  Calt- 
myrna,  the  Adriatic,  the  Kadota  and 
the  Mission. 

Many  people  wonder  how  the  fig 
produces  fruit  without  flowers,  as 
there  is  no  outward  appearance  of 
bloom.  The  fact  is.  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  flowers  inside  of  each  fig. 
The  Smyrna  fig,  if  not  fertilized  by 
pollen  from  the  wild  fig,  w-ill  not  ma- 
ture, but  dry  up  and  drop  before  half 
grown.  This  can  be  accomplished 
only  through  the  agency  of  a  minute 
fly,  known  as  the  fig  wasp  or  blasto- 
phaga  grossorum,  which  lives  over 
winter  in  the  larvae  form  in  the  capri 
or  wild  fig,  which,  by  a  wise  provision 
of  nature,  hangs  on  the  tree  all  win- 
ter in  a  partly  developed  state.  With 
the  advent  of  spring  the  figs  and  tiny 
wasps  mature  and  early  in  June  begin 
emerging  from  their  winter  home, 
covered  with  pollen  with  which  to  fer- 
tilize the  Smyrna  figs.  A  single  wild 
fig  sometimes  contains  several  hun- 
dred of  these  wasps. 

How  They  Are  Fertilized 
The  Smyrna  figs  are  receptive  at 
the  time  the  blastophaga  matures  and 
are  fertilized  as  follows:  The  capri 
figs,  when  mature,  are  picked  and 
hung  in  the  Smyrna  trees,  from  ten  to 
fifty  in  each  tree,  according  to  size  of 
trees,  when  the  wasps  emerge  and  en- 
ter the  Smyrna  figs,  carrying  the  fer- 
tilizing pollen.  About  one  capri  tree 
is  required  for  every  twenty-five 
Smyr«a  trees.  Certain  figs  of  the 
.\driatic  type  mature  their  fruit  in  an 
imperfect  manner,  the  seeds  being 
barren. 

At  the  present  time  the  Adriatic  is 
far  the  most  extensively  grown  in  this 
State,  but  since  its  introduction  the 
Smyrna  is  fast  gaining  ground  and 
promises  in  time  to  outrival  all  other 
varieties  as  a  dried  product,  while  the 
Kadota  seems  to  possess  many  ad- 
mirable qualities  for  green  shipment, 
among  which  are  a  tough  skin,  a  self- 
sealing  aperture  preventing  the  en- 
trance of  insects  and  freedom  from 
souring  or  splitting,  so  common  with 
most  figs  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
season. 

Although  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  moisture  conditions  are  factors 
to  be  considered  in  fig  growing  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  the  real  secret  of 
success  in  this  as  in  any  other  busi- 
ness lies  in  the  individual  himself. 
There  Will  be  No  Overproduction 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  imports  twice  as  many  figs  as 
she  produces  and  the  area  of  produc- 
tion is  forever  limited  by  climatic  con- 
ditions to  certain  portions  of  the  in- 
terior valleys  of  California  and  small 
areas  in  Arizona  and  New  Me.xico, 
and  considering  the  value  of  this  fruit 
as  a  food,  its  popularity  as  a  confec- 
tion and  its  remarkable  keeping  qual- 
ities when  dried,  it  would  seem  nat- 
ural to  predict  that  the  bugbear  of 
overproduction,  which  is  frequently 
prowls  in  the  vicinity  of  many  other 
branches  of  the  fruit  industry,  will 
never  molest  the  grower  of  figs. 

As  to  the  most  profitable  variety  to 
plant,  each  has  its  advocates,  and  at 
present  all  are  profitable.    The  Adri- 


atic will,  no  doubt,  stand  most  neg- 
lect, while  the  Smyrna  is  pre-eminent 
in  flavor  and  sugar  content.  The  Mis- 
sion, though  still  a  favorite  with  many 
for  home  use,  is  gradually  losing  favor 
as  a  commercial  variety  because  of  its 
lack  of  saccharin  matter  and  low  mar- 
ket value,  the  trade  seeming  to  pre- 
fer ft  white  fig. 
Climatic  and  Soil  Requirements 
The  fig  tree  will  endure  about  the 
same  degree  of  cold  as  the  olive  or  a 
minimum  of  about  14  degrees  for  ma- 
ture trees,  if  not  long  continued.  It 
is  less  exacting  in  its  .soil  require- 
ments than  in  that  of  climate  and  will 
thrive  upon  a  wider  range  of  soils 
than  any  other  fruit  tree,  though  in 
size  and  quality  of  the  fruit  is  con- 
siderably affected  by  the  character  of 
the  land  upon  which  it  is  grown.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  best 
Smyrnas  are  grown  on  the  heavier 
types  of  soil.  Less  water  is  required 
by  the  fig  than  most  other  fruit  trees, 
and  an  oversupply  or  irregular  irriga- 
tion will  cause  splitting  and  souring  in 
most  varieties. 

The  fig  is  propagated  very  readily 
from  cuttings,  which  should  be  made 
from  stocky,  short-jointed  shoots  of 
well  matured  wood  of  the  previous 
season's  growth  and  about  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  length,  and  should  be 
planted  with  but  one  bud  above 
ground.  With  good  care,  they  will 
be  ready  to  transplant  the  following 
year,  though  many  prefer  two  years 
in  the  nursery.  In  transplanting, 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  pro- 
tecting the  roots  from  exposure  to  the 
sun,  as  they  dry  out  more  quickly 
than  most  fruit  trees,  and  the  young 
trees  should  be  protected  from  sun- 
burn during  the  first  summer  in  the 
orchard. 

Planting  Distances 

The  distance  for  planting  should  be 
gauged  by  the  nature  of  the  tree. 
Probably  a  distance  of  thirty-five  feet 
each  way  is  sufficient  for  the  Smyrna, 
while  the  Adriatic  should  not  be 
closer  than  forty  feet,  and  the  Mission 
needs  still  more  room.  Interplanting 
with  some  tree  of  smaller  growth,  to 
be  uprooted  when  large  enough  to 
crowd,  may  be  practiced,  or,  still  bet- 
ter, intercropping  with  annual  crops, 
which,  if  water  supply  is  ample  and 
followed  by  good  cultivation,  will  not 
result  in  any  injury  to  the  growing 
trees. 

The  most  interesting  fig  tree  it  has 
ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  is 
on  the  General  Bidwell  ranch,  adjoin- 
ing the  city  of  Chico.  It  is  a  black 
fig,  planted  in  1856,  and  measures 
eleven  feet  in  circumference,  one  foot 
above  the  ground.  The  ends  of  the 
drooping  branches  have  taken  root  in 
a  circle  around  it.  forming  an  en- 
closure 150  feet  in  diameter.  It  bears 
regularly  and  produces  a  crop  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  tree. 

It's  a  Healthy  Tree 

Generally  speaking,  up  lO  the  pres- 
ent time  the  fig  tree  has  not  suffered 
from  insect  pests  or  diseases.  Soine 
trouble  has  been  experienced  with 
nematodes  in  sandy  soil  and  gopheiv 
are  known  to  be  born  with  or  acouire 
very  early  in  life  an  abnormal  ap- 
petite for  its  roots.  It  is  highly  re- 
sistant to  crown  gall  and  oak  funglis, 
which  cause  such  serious  losses  in 
many  of  our  deciduous  orchards. 

But  little  pruning  is  required  and 
this  should  consist  almost  entirely  in 
removing  whole  branches  where  they 
are  too  thick. 

Young  trees  must  not  be  kept  grow- 
ing too  late  in  the  season,  but  mois- 
ture should  be  withheld  and  the  wood 
allowed  to  mature,  otherwise  the 
early  winter  frosts  will  injure  them 
severely.  This  is  a  very  important 
consideration  in  the  growing  of  i 

Only  the  future  itself  will  rc\  . 
what  the  future  will  bring  forth,  and 
those  in  the  best  position  to  judge 
may  be  wrong  as  to  what  the  future 
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generation  will  require  in  the  horti- 
cultural line,  but  it  has  been  ||i€  opin- 
.>n  of  the  writer  for  several  years  past 
'hat,  all  things  considered,  there  is  no 
'irighter  future  for  any  fruit  in  this 
State  than  the  fig.  It  is  a  most  de- 
licious and  valuable  food,  fresh,  dried, 
,inned,  preserved,  pickled  or  con- 
erted  into  innumerable  sorts  of  con- 
I  actions,  and  the  demand  for  good 
IRS  and  fig  products  is  growing  rap- 
idly in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
iemand  for  any  fruit  will  fix  a  fair 
rice  for  it  to  the  grower.  If  it  does 
uit,  it  is  up  to  the  grower  to  see  that 
t  does,  and  experience  has  taught 
iim  how  to  bring  this  about. 

j  Very  Easy  to  Handle 

I  No  fruit  grown  is  so  easy  to  harvest 
iind  prepare  for  market.  There  is  a 
Very  limited  territory  suitable  for  its 
production  and  the  supply  does  not 
•quil  one-third  of  the  present  demand. 
tVith  organization  of  the  growers, 
itandardization  of  the  product,  propter 
idvertising  and  plenty  of  figs,  the  de- 
nand  could  be  enormously  increased, 
;reatly  to  the  advantage  of  both  the 
)roducer  and  consumer. 

My  only  excuse  for  not  being  the 
)oss€ssor  of  a  fig  orchard  is  the  fact 
hat  I  have  no  vacant  land  upon  which 
o  plant  the  trees.  Were  I  so  fortu- 
late  as  to  be  the  owner  of  an  acreage 
)f  unimproved  land  suited  to  the  fig, 

would  certainly  plant  it  to  this  fruit 
vith  the  expectation  of  making  more 
noney  to  buy  more  land  upon  which 
o  plant  more  figs. 

Thrice  blessed  is  he  who  can  rest 
leneath  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree  and 
njoy  the  fruits  thereof. 


If  the  American  farmer  doesn't  fur- 
ish  the  food  to  win  the  war,  the  Ger- 
nan  farmer  will. 


Fuel  Cost  of  Tractors 

THREE  hundred  tractor  owners 
in  a  Western  State  were  recent- 
ly sent  a  questionnaire  as  to  the 
full  cost  of  running  their  machines. 
The  returns  showed  that  on  a  basis 
of  20  cents  a  gallon  for  gasoline  and 
10  cents  for  kerosene  the  average  cost 
per  acre  was  25  cents  for  kerosene 
and  SO  cents  for  gasoline 

The  average  quantity  of  fuel  con- 
sumed per  acre  in  plowing  for  all 
tractors  on  the  farms  reporting  was 
two  and  one-half  gallons.  This  figure 
did  not  vary  materially  for  the  dif- 
ferent sized  outfits,  so  long  as  each 
pulled  its  normal  load.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  reduce  the  fuel  consump- 
tion somewhat  by  overloading  the 
tractor;  that  is,  addi'ng  one  more  plow 
bottom  than  the  machine  is  intended 
to  pull.  This  reduces  the  distance 
the  machine  must  travel  to  plow  an 
acre,  and,  consequently,  results  in  a 
slight  saving  of  fuel. '  The  saving  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  actual  dis- 
tance traveled,  however,  since  with 
the  overload  there  is  much  more 
slippage  of  the  wheels  and  consequent 
loss  of  power. 

There  is  some  slight  diflerence  in 
the  fuel  consumption  between  dif- 
ferent makes  of  machines,  and  also 
usually  a  slightly  lower  consumption 
in  some  makes  of  tractors  where 
gasoline  is  used  instead  of  kerosene. 
These  differences,  however,  do  not 
usually  amount  to  a  gr?at  deal,  and 
for  most  purposes  the  figure  of  two 
and  one-half  gallons  of  either  gaso- 
line or  kerosene  per  acre  of  plowing 
will  be  as  nearly  accurate  as  any  that 
can  be  used  for  an  average. 

The  investigation  shows  that  less 
difficulty  is  being  encountered  by 
owners  of  kerosene  tractors  in  burn- 
ing the  lower  grade  of  fuel  than  was 
indicated  in  1916.  Slightly  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  tractors  on  the 
farms  reporting  are  operating  on 
kerosene,  and  where  the  machines 
have  been  especially  designed  to  burn 


this  fuel  the  results  are  apparently 
very  satisfactory,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  present  price  of  kerosene  as 
compared  with  gasoline,  the  former 
costing  only  about  one-half  as  much 
as  gasoline.  However,  the  greater 
ease  in  operating  on  gasoline,  and  the 
somewhat  greater  certainty  of  steady 
operation,  are  sufficient  to  cause  many 
men  to  prefer  this  fuel  to  kerosene. 


Order  Fertilizer  Now 

THE  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  urging  farm- 
ers to  make  known  their  fertili- 
zer needs  for  the  fall  planting  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  It  points  out 
that  this  will  enable  dealers  to  com- 
bine their  orders  into  full  capacity  car- 
load lots. 

This  step  is  made  necessary  by  the 
difficulties  in  handling  freight  at  this 
time.  The  railway  systems  of  the 
country  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
move  the  tremendous  volume  of  sup- 
plies to  our  troops.  Many  farmers 
who  ordered  their  spring  fertilizers 
late  did  not  receive  them  until  after 
planting  time.  Some  failed  to  get 
them  at  all.  Prompt  acnon  will  tend 
to  avoid  disappointment  this  fall  and 
enable  every  farmer  to  start  his  crop 
right. 

The  intelligent  use  of  fertilizers  is 
one  way  by  which  the  farmer  can  in- 
crease crop  production  and  at  the 
same  time  make  the  labor  expended 
produce  more  than  formerly.  There 
was  never  a  time  when  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers was  so  profitable  as  now,  with 
crop  prices  high  and  labor  scarce. 

The  railroads  of  this  country  are 
now  being  operated  by  the  United 
States  Government.  Co-operate  with 
your  government  by  ordering  your 
fertilizer  early.  It  will  relieve  the  car 
shortage. 


Dependability  of  the  Tractor 

THE  reliability  of  a  tractor  de- 
pends to  a  very  great  extent 
upon  the  ability  of  the  operator. 
Of  more  than  300  tractor  owners  in 
Illinois  54  per  cent  reported  that 
their  outfits  were  not  disabled  a  single 
(lay  when  needed  during  the  past  sea- 
son. Of  the  remaining  46  per  cent 
the  average  number  of  days  their 
tractors  .were  out  of  commission  when 
needed  was  five.  This  average,  howr 
ever,  did  not  include  one  man  who 
stated  that  his  machine  was  out  of 
commission  about  half  the  time. 

The  reports  of  tractor  owners  in- 
dicate that  with  a  careful  and  pro- 
ficient operator  a  gas  tractor  is  a  very 
dependable  source  of  power.  Occa- 
sional slight  delays  probably  will  be 
encountered,  but  serious  ones  will  be 
exceptional,  whereas  with  a  careless 
or  incompetent  operator  expensive 
delays  are  apt  to  be  frequent. 

Of  the  tractors  owned  by  Illinois 
farmers  reporting,  about  90  per  cent 
are  operated  by  the  owner  or  some 
rnember  of  his  family,  the  best  re- 
sults usually  being  obtained  by  this 
class  of  operators.  Thlrty-six  per 
cent  of  owners  reported  no  time  lost 
in  the  field  on  account  of  trouble 
w-ith  the  outfct.  This  probably  means 
that  the  time  lost  was  not  worth 
mentioning.  Most  men  do  not  con- 
sider it  trouble  so  long  as  they  know 
at  once  the  cause  of  stoppage  or 
other  irregularity  in  the  engine's 
operation,  and  are  able  to  remedy  it 
promptly.  The  average  time  lost  per 
day  by  the  64  per  cent  reporting 
trouble  is  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 


The  war  calls  for  the  team  work 
of  soldier  son  and  soldier  father — the 
hero  of  the  trenches  and  the  hero 
of  the  furrow. 


Assuming  that  our  army  of  1,000,- 
000  men  had  been  mobilized  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  our  automobiles, 
traveling  at  the  rate  of  100  miles  a 
day,  with  four  passengers  to  a  car, 
could  have  carried  every  man  in  the 
army  600,000  miles  up  to  the  end  of 
May.  


This  $50  Phonograph  and  20  Double- 
Disc  lO  In.Recordstfc'^:Ks^  Special,  $325p 


SAVE 


Total  Retail  Value,  $65 

This  Amazing  Offer 

FOR  TWO  WEEKS  ONLY ! 

So  you  must  act  at  once.    It  is  the  greatest  Phonograph  offer  made  in 
California.    Think  of  it — a  high-grade.  Standard  $50  machine 
and  a  whole  selection  of  finest  Records,  total,  value  $65.00, 
at  One-half  Price.    You  can  never  hope  to  duplicate 
thi^  unprecedented  Phonograph  bargain. 

Our  Records  excel  in  quality  and  durability.  Played  with  our  Sapphire  Jewel  Point 
needle,  they  do  not  scratch.  The  Jewel  point  is  rounded  to  fit  perfectly  into  the  sound 
grooves  and  does  not  cut  the  Record,  thus  making  the  record  last  for  years.  We  give 
you  one  Jewel  point  FREE  with  the  machine.  There  are  very  few  makes  of  records 
as  good  as  ours,  and  there  are  none  better.  Send  in  your  order  at  once.  The  Reper- 
toire of  our  records  includes  thousands  of  the  world's  choicest  musical  compositions, 
rendered  by  renowned  artists,  musicians  and  musical  organizations.  Band,  classical, 
religious,  and  dance  music,  grand  opera,  songs  and  latest  war  and  popular  successes. 
A  long  list  of  new  ones  issued  each  month.  Our  records  are  full  10  inches  in  size,  two 
selections  on  each  record,  and  are  unequaled  for  tone,  clearness  and  perfect  repro- 
duction. 


Size 

20x18x16 

Fumed  Oak 
^^Iden  Oak 
Hkrly  English 


Stern  Talking 
Machine  Co. 

1085  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  California. 


The  Stern  Talking  Machine  Co., 

No.  1085  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1  am  IntereHted  in  your  phonocraph  ofTer  In  the  Orchard  and  Farm. 
Please  send  me  your  cntiiloKues  of  piiono^raph  reconis  and  any  further 
information.  This  does  not  obligate  me  In  any  way. 

Name   

Addre«B.  B.  F.  D.  No    

Town    
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'  decrease  your 
^te  Kazam! 

The  one  big  risk  on  the  farm  is  dan- 
ger from  fire.  You  can  cut  a  big  slice  off 
this  risk  by  using  California  Redwood. 

Redwood  is  made  fire  resistant  by 
J^ature — the  inflammable  pitch  is  left 
out.  It  is  hard  to  set  Redwood  on 
fire;  it  burns  very  slowly  and  is  easily 
put  out. 

Cali&riiiaSedw<3>d 

Resists  fire  and  rot 

U«ing  Redwood  is  real  safety-first  protection. 
Protection  from  fire  and  also  from  rot,  for  Red- 
wood contains  a  natural  preservative  which  per- 
meates every  fibre  of  the  wood  and  insures  un- 
luuaily  long  life. 

FREE.  Write  for  free  copies  of  "The  Test 
by  Fire"  and  "California  Redwood  on  the 
Farm" -valuable  information  every  farmer 
should  have.  Please  give  us  the  name  of  your 
local  lumber  dealers. 

CAUFORNIA  REDWOOD 
ASSOCIATION 

771  Exposition  BIdg.,  San  Franeitco,  Cat. 

Alt  fr  lie  ckilcTi  tury  «/  Me  "tig  trus" 
»f  California;  thtri't  a  opy  for  rvcry  ckili 
in  the  nation. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

A  Unk.  612,  19:  >  Unk,  T.ll4, 
1000  lal..  $23;  >  tirik,  8x5.  l^M) 

Jil..  dl:  ■  t*iik.  6i<.  600  uL, 
18.   Tank!  In  sux-k  up  to  lO.OOO 

Kllon*.  Thlrt»-rive  je«r«  Id  tbil 
■iiied  In  Btorkton.  T17  m;  Im- 
proved ooD-sbrlnkable  tank.  Ref- 
erence*. Fannen'  and  Mercbaota* 
Bank,  Btocklan.  I  cut  out  tbe 
agent.  Pbone  2aST. 

H.  F.  WILSON.  STOCKTON.  CaL 


A  SCHRADER'S 

N 
T 
S 


Ant  l>e«trojr«^la  alow  actin«— doea  not 
kill  Inatantli,  but  |eu  the  oert  aa  «U  aa 
the  parent.     Doe*  not  loa*  atrength.  Po^ 

Itlvcly  non-potaonou* — no  danger  to  coU- 
dren.  houie  peu  or  foodaturflL  Bend  «e 
for  trial  can.  Aik  your  neighbor.  Bh* 
uaea  It.  At  your  dealer.  Accept  00  rib- 
ttltute.  Write  Schrarter  Cbemlcal  Co.. 
Dept.  O.  1«  to  23  Wuna  Bk.  Ban  Frao- 
:l«co.  Cal. 


oilitigPoittts 

ire  vaporizing  points.  In  Red  Crown 
gasoline  they  form  a  continuous,  uniform 
chain — giving  steady,  dependable  power. 
Look  for  the  Red  Crown  sign. 


STANDARD  OIL  COUPAITT 

(CaUiomU) 


>/ie  Gasoline 


Edited  by  E.  C.  Abbott,  State  Lecturer. 

Orchard  and  t'arm  is  the  Official  Organ  of  the  California  State  Orange.— 
Editor's  Note. 
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NE  of  the  most  important  and 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  thing 
in  the  Grange  is  the  lecturer's 
hour.  It  is  in  charge  of  the  lecturer 
and  is  one  hour  long.  The  lecturer 
should  insist  that  the  full  time,  be 
given  him,  and  then  make  the  time 
seem  so  short  that  the  members  would 
like  more.  Rural  life  becomes  monot- 
onous when  spent  entirely  in  work, 
which  then  becomes  drudgery. 

Make  the  hours  of  work  shorter, 
play  more,  devote  some  time  to  the 
study  of  rural  problems  and  the  work 
becomes  more  profitable  and  life  more 
enjoyable.  It  is  in  the  lecturer's  hour 
of  the  Grange  that  part  of  this  relax- 
ing ought  to  be  found.  Here  the  good 
lecturer  will  bring  up  the  different 
rural  problems  for  discussion.  Some 
one  may  be  induced  to  give  a  reading, 
another  an  essay  or  perchance  a  song. 
Almost  everybody  is  interested  in 
dramatics.  Get  the  young  people  to 
give  a  play.  Get  up  a  degree  teain  or 
have  charades.  Picnics  are  occasion- 
ally in  order.  Perhaps  your  physician 
would  giv  a  talk  on  hygiene  or  your 
banker  on  taking  care  of  your  money. 
"The  opportunities  are  limitless.  There 
is  much  latent  talent  in  every  commu- 
nity, possibly  shy  and  retiring,  that 
needs  some  one  to  bring  it  out.  Study 
each  member  and  try  to  find  some- 
thing they  can  and  will  do. 

Make  some  community  need  a  sub- 
ject for  discussion  and  action.  All 
these  and  many  more  are  within  the 
province  of  a  good  lecturer,  and  no 
other  should  apply.  It  is  a  work  that 
brings  its  own  reward,  for  he  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  he  has  developed 
himself  in  his  attempt  to  develop  oth- 
ers. 

A  pretty  lively  discussion  was  start- 
ed in  one  Grange  when  the  lecturer 
put  up  to  the  members  this  topic: 
"Resolved,  that  men  are  lacking  in  the 
quality  of  intjiiisitiveness  which  is  so 
common  to  women."  It  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  members  got  on  their  feet 
and  talked  who  had  n?ver  taken  part 
before  in  any  discussion. 

The  "continued  story"  idea  is  not  a 
bad  one,  several  persons  in  turn  to 
write  a  chapter  each,  and  all  given 
full  license  to  write  as  they  please,  ex- 
cept that  the  characters  started  in  the 
opening  chapter  must  be  carried 
through  to  the  end.  Quite  a  field  for 
originality  is  provided  by  this  plan. 
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Good  for  Siskiyou 

ESPITE  the  inroads  of  the  war 
upon  the  Grange  membership, 
,  Siskiyou  county,  Cal.,  has  been 
king  fine  progress  of  late  in  Grange 
rk,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
State  Deputy  Granville  Libby.  It  is 
very  gratifying,  as  a  Gazelle  corres- 
pondent puts  it,  to  see  the  wide-awake, 
come-to-their-own  spirit  of  the  Siski- 
you farmers  and  farmerettes. 

At  Gazelle  the  Grangers  have  pre- 
sented to  the  community  a  beautiful 
service  flag  in  honor  of  the  enlisted 
and  drafted  men.  Many  of  their  re- 
cent meetings  have  been  open  ones, 
and  numerous  guests  have  enjoyed  the 
literary  features  of  the  programs.  The 
Grazelle  Grange  is  doing  a  lot  of  com- 
munity buying.  It  has  recently  given 
a  free  watering  trough  of  cement  to 


entjr- 
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the  town.    A  greatly  appreciated 

At  Big  Springs  about  sixty  Gran<«^ 
are  pledged  to  help  the  commiir''".-  -ill 
tlicy  can  in  the  present  cri' 
there  is  a  flourishing  new  orgaiu^dtion 
of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  at 
Greenhorn,  with  seventy-six  chartor 
members.  Then  there  is  another  new 
Grange  at  Greenview,  with  seventjr- 
four  members. 

The  Edge  wood  Patrons,  thirty- 
in  number,  are  all  working  hard 
make  their  order  successful  in 
place. 

The  Sisson  Grange  began  new 
after  its  reorganization  on  July  ItL. 
War  pressure  was  the  main  cause  a| 
the  former  decline  of  this  organir»p 
tion,  for  all  towns  in  Siskiyou  counl|r 
Sisson  has  sent  the  most  votuntecM 
in  proportion  to  population. 

"A  Granger"  writes  to  Orchard 
Farm' that  the  article  by  -Mrs.  Ri 
Bryant  in  the  June  number  "w( 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  Siskiy( 
Patrons."  The  same  corresponde 
highly  praises  Past  Master  Josepl^^ 
Holmes  and  State  Deputy  Libby  fort 
the  encouragement  they  have  given  Hk^ 
the  work  in  that  county. 

Another  example  of  the  influence 
the  Grange  towards  good  gpvernmi 
was  shown  recently  in  Siskiyou  com 
ty.  An  application  for  a  saloon  liwCn 
had  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Supi 
visors.   The  Grangers  passed  a  resol 
tion  protesting  against  it  and  askii 
that  no  more  saloon  licenses  be  grai 
ed  during  the  war.    The  Super^'i 
were  unanimous  in  adopting  the  GrU« 
ger  resolution.  ^ 

 : —  .1 

Tulare  Affairs 

RECENT  discussion  by  Tul 
Grange    of    the    part    f  irrnrr 
should  take  in  politics  ' 
out  many  ideas,  among  other 
politics  is  the  public's  business,  ih 
farmers  should  take  part.    If  it  i* 
mere  matter  of  electing  office  hold 
then  farmers  should  take  part  by 
means,  and  elect  men  who  will  re 
sent  them  and  the  farming  inter 
properly. 

The  Grangers  of  Tulare  and  vicin' 
arc  to  have  the  use  of  C.  C.  Da 
Eshom  Valley    ranch    for  ^utn 
camping. 
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A  Hooverized  Banquet 

THE  last  quarter  has  been  a  boif 
and  profitable  one  for  Aroma* 
Grange.    Many  educational  so 
jects  have  been  discussed  and  acti 
taken  on  important  matters.  Th 
have  purchased  a  drum  for  Arc: 
school  and  voted  to  use  all  surpU 
funds  to  purchase  war  saving  certin- 
csUes.    They  also  passed  a  r.  n 
asking  all  Granges,  lodges,  > 
and  other  bodies  who  may  be  -'•".^^ 
cienlly  patriotic  to  unite  in  chooiio^ 
and  electing  legislative  candid.iips  who 
can  be  depended  upon  to  vot'  '"■ 
ratification  of  the  federal  pr. 
amendment. 

They  recently  entertained  » 
delegation  from  Fort  Romie  Gran 
A  fine  program  was  rendered  ai 
Hooverized  banquet  served. 

A  trip  to  Campbell  to  visit  Or 
City  Grange  was  made  by  45  men 
bv  automobile. 
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Going  to  Syracuse? 

THE  next  meeting  of  the  National 
Grange  will  be  held  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  opening  Wednes- 
day morning,  November  13  next,  and 
continuing  the  usual  ten  days'  time. 
This  is  the  official  announcement  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  now  made  to  the  Pa- 
trons of  the  United  States. 

Syracuse  has  been  selected  as  the 
convention  city,  after  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  various  cities  in  New 
York  State  which  tried  hard  to  land 
the  event,  and .  the  sessions  will  be 
held  in  the  Hotel  Onondaga,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  coun- 
try and  amply  equipped  for  all  the 
needs  of  the  great  gathering  of 
Patrons.  It  has  500  rooms  and,  out- 
side of  New  York  City,  is  the  largest 
hotel  in  the  Empire  State.  Not  only 
will  the  delegates  be  quartered  in 
the  Onondaga,  but  the  sessions  will 
be  held  in  a  large  hall  in  the  same 
building. 

The  seventh  degree  will  be  con- 
ferred in  the  Empire  Theater,  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  hotel,  which 
makes  all  the  session  arrangements 
especially  convenient  for  its  atten- 
dants. The  theater  is  large  and  well 
equipped,  especially  with  the  lieht- 
ing  facilities  so  much  needed  in  bring- 
ing out  this  beautiful  degree.  That 
the  class  of  seventh  degree  initates 
will  be  very  large  is  certain,  possibly 
the  greatest  that  has  ever  been  given 
the  degree. 

'  Friday  evening,  November  15,  is  the 
time  set  down  for  the  giving  of  the 
leventh  degree. 

Owing  to  war  conditions  and  the 
railroads  being  under  government 
control,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  reduced 
convention  rates  can  be  secured,  but 
they  will  be  obtamed  if  possible. 

Altogether!  Join  in  the  Chorus! 

TRY  this  at  some  patriotic  Grange 
meeting  having  some  one  sing 
the  solo  and  the  members  join 
in  the  chorus. 

KAISER  BILL. 
Tune:    '•Yankee  Doodle." 

Old  Kaiser  Bill  one  summer  day 

Was  (eellriK  kind  of  breezy ; 
Says  he,  "1  guess  I'll  lick  the  world ; 

I  think  It  will  be  easy. 

Cboras: — 

Wallop  Mm  with  peas  and  heant; 

Paste  him  trith  potatoes; 
Bammer  him  irith  ciibbageg 
And  soak  him  with  tomatoes. 

jid  then  this  chesty  Knlser  Bill 
I  Conceived  another  notion, 
"He  built  a  thousand  submarines 
And  thought  he  owned  the  ocean. 

Ro'shlp  with  food,  said  Kaiser  Bill, 

May  come  across  the  water; 
My  submailnes  will  send  them  down 
To  Davy  Jones'  locker. 

rlend  Bill,"  said  Uncle  Samuel, 
—  f'That's  going  pretty  strong,  sir, 
nd  If  you  try  a  stunt  tike  that 
You'll  surely  get  In  wrong,  sir." 

Then  Uncle  Sammy  filled  a  ship 
With  flour  and  beans  and  lumber; 

A  submarine  let  drive  at  her 
And  blew  her  all  to  thunder. 

"All  right."  said  Sam,  "If  you  want  war, 
,„py  fum,  you'll  get  your  fill,  sir; 
1  11  call  two  million  Bghting  sons 
And  make  you  take  your  pill,  sir." 

"■^^y're  basting  him  with  aeroplanes. 
With  guns  they're  getting  handv  ; 

TBey  11  teach  the  Kaiser  not  to  fool 
with  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy. 

The  October  Annual 

STATE  Master  F.  L.  Hunt  of 
Napa  and  Executive  Committee- 
man G.  R.  Harrison  of  Sebasto- 
pol  went  to  Ukiah  recently  to  confpr 
With  members  of  the  order  and  citi- 
zens there  preparatory  to  the  meeting 
of  the  State  Grange,  to  be  held  there 
in  October.  The  Patrons  and  citizens 
of  Meiidocino  county  expect  to  give 
the  visiting  Patrons  a  royal  welcome 
»t  this  annual  mee.ing. 

The  Patrons  of  New  York  State, 
with  S.  J.  Lowell  as  State  Manager, 
h«ve  adopted  as  their  slogan  for  the 
commg  session  of  the  National  Grange 
»n  that  State.  "Ten  Thousand  Candi- 
^tes  for  the  Seventh  Degree."  Here's 
^ng  their  hopes  will  be  realized. 


About  Programs 

NEVER   forget   the   times  your 
members    responded    to  your 
call;  always  forget  the  times 
they  disappointed  you. 

Encourage  Grange  music;  put  some 
into  the  rrogram  whenever  possible; 
frequently  compliment  the  singers; 
have  plenty  of  books. 

Don't  plan  more  of  a  program  than 
the  hour  will  permit.  It's  an  unpar- 
donable oflfense  to  ask  the  preparation 
of  a  feature  and  then  not  have  time  to 
Vse  it. 

<■  Be  on  the  watch,  for  the  member 
who  always  listens  attentively,  but 
never  says  anything.  He  may  be 
thinking  lots  of  good  things.  Draw 
him  out. 

Don't  assume  the  Master's  gavel 
during  the  lecture  hour — it  doesn't 
belong  to  you.  The  Master's  duty  is 
always  in  his  station,  keeping  order, 
whik  you  do  your  own  work. 

Keep  on  smiling. 


A  Crooked  Night 

THERE  must  be  a  good  time  oc- 
casionally in  the  Grange,  with 
all  the  inspiring  and  educational 
things,  and  one  bright  lecturer  sug- 
gests a  plan  of  getting  it  by  a  feature 
that  ought  to  work  out  all  right.  This 
is  to  have  a  "crooked  night,"  with  the 
idea  carried  through  everything — mas- 
ter's chair  at  wrong  end  of  hall,  rega- 
lia transposed,  members  dressed 
wrongly,  men's  vests  buttoned  be- 
hind, ties  likewise,  hair  parted  crook- 
ed, aprons  worn  on  back,  food  all 
mixed  up,  sugar  in  salt  shaker,  coffee 
served  from  milk  cans,  crooked  boards 
used  for  waiters.  Program  carried 
out  in  same  idea — songs  sung  back- 
ward. All  kinds  of  things  will  sug- 
gest themselves  for  such  a  program — 
si.iipiv  keep  the  minutes  clear  and  in- 
sist that  the  regular  Grange  ceremo- 
nies be  kept  straight  and  orderly,  con- 
fining the  fun  strictly  to  the  lecture 
hour  and  ending  there. 


A  Patent  Medicine  Debate 

IF  a  really  lively  evening  is  wanted 
some  night  in  the  Grange,  intro- 
duce this  topic  and  ask  the  mem- 
bers to  prepare  themselves  well  in  ad- 
vance: "Of  the  seventy-million  dollar 
curse  of  patent  medicines,  which  is 
your  favorite?"  If  carefully  started, 
this  subject  is  almost  sure  to  get  the 
members  on  their  feet,  expressing,  no 
doubt,  a  great  variety  of  opinions  and 
proving  very  instructive.  For  a  clos- 
ing ask  for  a  sensible,  straight-to-the- 
point  talk  from  a  physician,  provided 
one  is  available,  who  will  handle  the 
subject  conscientiously  and  whom 
everybody  has  confidence  in.  A  bulle- 
tin on  patent  -medicines  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tightening  Loose  Wheels 

THE  problem  of  reducing  the  ex- 
pense of  tightening  loose  wheels 
has  been  solved  by  a  man  in 
Modesto,  Cal.  His  discovery  of  a 
method  of  tightening  loose  wheels 
without  removing  them  or  any  part 
of  them  is  a  boon  to  motorists  and 
owners  of  wagons  and  carriages,  and 
has  already  come  into  popular  favor, 
being  used  extensively  throughout  the 
Western  States. 

This  man  has  compounded  a  liquid 
preparation,  which,  when  squirted  into 
the  cracks  caused  by  shrinkage  at 
the  hubs  and  felloes,  quickly  swells 
the  wood  and  makes  all  the  parts  fit 
as  tightly  as  when  first  joined.  Thir- 
ty minutes  after  the  application  the 
swelling  has  taken  place  and  the 
wheels  are  ready  for  the  road. 

Warm  drinking  water  for  the  dairy 
stock  will  save  feed  and  also  benefit 
the  milk  flow.  It  saves  feed  because 
it  does  not  draw  on  the  vitality  of 
the  cow  as  does  cold  water.  It  bene- 
fits the  milk  flow  because  a  cow  will 
not  reach  her  maximum  production 
unless  she  drinks  water  abiindantly. 


^'Smooth,  seamless  and  even" — 
that  means  comfort 

There  are  no  seams  in  the  feet  of  Durable-DURHAM 
Hosiery;  no  roughnesses  of  any  kind.  Heels,  soles  and  toes 
are  smooth  and  even  and  very  carefully  finished.  That  is  one 
reason  for  the  downright  comfort  in  every  peiir  of 

DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDRE^t 
Made  Strongest  Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 

This  hoiieiy  ii  long-wearing  and  economical.  Every  pair  is  itrongly  reinforced  at  points  of 
hardest  wear.  Legs  are  full  length ;  tops  are  wide  and  elastic ;  sizes  correctly  marked ;  colors  will 
Dot  fade  nor  wash  out. 

There  are  Durable-DURHAM  styles  for  work,  dress  or  play,  for  every  season  of  the  year.  Ask 
to  see  them  at  youi  dealers.    Look  for  the  Duiable-DURHAM  ticket  attached  to  each  pair. 

Write  to  Sales  Dept.,  88  Leonard  St.,  New  York  City,  for  free  catalog  showing  all  styles. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham.  N.  C. 


MISS  NANCY 

A  light  welgbt 
gaure  lisle  rinisb 
stocking  with  an 
extra  fine  ellk 
finish.  It  has 
wide,  elastic  top. 
double  sole  and 
high  spliced 
heel.  Brown, 
gray,  black  and 
white. 

Price  35o  pair. 


BELTING 

Rubber  leather,  canvas,  batata,  camel- 
tialr  and  friction  surface.  *One  for  every 
purpose  and  working:  condition. 

Los  Angeles  Rubber  Co. 

122-124  Eant  Tliird  St.,  LoN  .4nf;eles. 
Main  1502.  Home  A1502. 

Established  1898. 


2  IN  1  ^ 

Suspensory  and  Rupture  Ap- 
pitatice.  J  C.  Riley's  corn- 
binatton  patent.  Weipht  but 
2  ounces.  FIta  like  a  glove. 
Why  sufTrr  a  minute  longer 
when  relief  la  at  hand  at  a 
moderate  price?  Made  by  a 
man  who  cured  himself.  De- 
ecrlptlre  circular  and  prices 
sent  by  request. 

J.  C.  Riley  Co..  1462  Suntet  Blvd.,  Lot  Angetea,  Cal. 


7?yC0ULS0N'S  EGG  FOOD 

k  a'"*  skeater  egg  productioi* 
dk.  ^£^fui-imrticulars  in  free  book 
S^ShC'chickens  from 
^bvashell  to  market" 


SINGLE  TAX 

WHAT  IT  IS  AND 
WHY  WE  URGE  IT 

By  mm\  GEORGE 

other  Sinsle  Tax  literature  to  be  had  for 
the  asking.  LOS  ANGELE.S,  203  Tajo 
Bulldlnfr.  First  and  Broadway.  SAN 
FRANCISCO.  »*S  Market  Street.  Rocrm 
611.  Old  and  new  friends  always  wel- 
come. 


Advertise  on  the  Farmers'  Market 
Space.  Big  results.  Only  3  cents  per  word 


Cushman 


Light  Weight  Motors 


for 

Bean  Threshers 
Combined  Harvesters 
Potato  Digsers 
Rice  Binders 

Com  and  Grain  Binders,  Shellers,  Ensilage 
Cutters  and  all  other  farm  work. 

J  fn  on  II  p  Weigh  only  about  one-fourth 
•t  IW  t,V  III  ri  ag  much  as  ordinary  engines, 
yet  run  even  more  steadily  and  quietly. 

Moving  parts  run  in  oil,  absolutely  enclosed; 
free  from  dust. 

Equipped  withThrottling  Governor,  Carburetor 
and  {■  notion  Clutch  Pulley.  Cooled  by  circulating 
water  system,  driven  by  engine  pump. 

Thousands  are  in  use  in  this  state,  doing  more 
different  kindsof  work  than  any  other  type  of  en- 

fine.    Sold  by  California  Representatives  and 
istributed  from  stock  in  California  Warehouses. 
Write  for  Book  on  Light  Weight  Engines. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

SM  N.  21st  St.  LINCOLN.  NEBR. 
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Body  Built 
for  Country  Load* 


Truck  Built 
for  Country  Road* 


PATRIOT'AFM  TRUCK 

Built  for  Country  Roads — Built  for  Country  Loads 


There  is  real  need  for  motor  trucks  on 
the  farm— to  speed  up  transportation— 
To  bring  better  mar- 
kets nearer — 
Tomaster  bad  roads— 

To  save  high-priced 
horses — 


But  —  the  farmers 
have  not  bought  them 
to  any  great  extent.  Why?  The  rea- 
son is,  there  has  never  before  been  a 
real  Farm  MotorTruck  on  the  market 
Those  that  have  been  sold  were  built 
for  the  i>aved  streets  of  the  cities—  not 
the  soft  roads  and  fields  of  the  country. 


The  Patriot  Is 
^he  First  Motor  Truck 
Built  for  Farm  Work 


Or— they  have  been  mere  cheap  units^ 
to  combine  with  worn-out,  low-priced, 
low-powered  cars — 
forming  makeshift 
trucks  that  never 
were  expected  to  de- 
liverrealfarm  service. 


But  now— the  farmer 
has  a  real  truck — 
built  in  the  center  of 
Agricultural  America  —  by  experi- 
enced truck  and  body  makers,  in  a 
new,  complete  and  modem  factory — 
and  built  for  farm  service. 

Every  fanner  with  160  acres  or  more  should 
find  out  what  a  Patriot  Farm  Truck  will 
save.   Write  for  information. 


HEBB  MOTORS  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Patriot  Farm  Trucks 
1 37 1  P  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Liacofai  Model  Tra 
WaihiaftoD  Model 

2V2  Too 

ContiBcalaJ 
ll«lor 

Ut*raal 
GearaaJ 
W*ra 

Dritc 


The  Powerful  Patriot 
Hand  Hoist 

by  which  the  body, 
when  loaded,  may 
easily  and  quickly  be 
elevated  to 
dump  its 
load. 


A*(k  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horses,  Milch  Cows.  Chickens.  Young  PlfS 
and  Hogs.    Cheapest  feetl  in  the  market  today. 
If   your   dealer   doesn't  carry   it.  addreas 
EI.  DORADO  on.  WORKS, 
433  California  St..  San  |^ranclAco. 


V  a  I  II  a  hip  Formul»H. 
Tricks.  Ill..Mon«  »n 
llniischold  lllntN  in  our 
intpri'HtifiK  m  a  g  aziue 
for  two  Ikkuph.  SKNT 
rOMPLETE  FOR 

NATIONAL 
AGENCY  4 

WatHonville.  Cal. 


War-time 
Vacations 


Whether  you  "work  or  fight"  you 
must  maintain  your  efficiency  by  proper 
rest  and  recreation — and  where  can 
tired  nerves  be  mbre  quickly  restored 
than  a  mile  above  the  sea,  among  the 
pines  and  oaks? 

Mount  Lowe  Resort — Ye  Alpine 
Tavern  and  Cottages — offers  id^l  op- 
portunities for  an  economical  vacation — 
maximum  benefit  for  minimum  expense. 

American  plan — European  plan — 
housekeeping  cottages.  Free  amuse- 
ments.  Moderate  prices. 

Further  information  from  any  P.  E. 
Agent,  or  from  Information  Bureau, 
Sixth  and  Main. 

Ask  for  Mount  Lowe  illustrated  folder 

Pacific  Electric  Railway 


Half-and-Half  Dairy 

P.XCIFIC  COAST  dairymen  or 
those  owning  dairy  land  would 
do  well  to  study  the  half-and- 
half  dairy  rental  system  in  vogue  in 
the  Middle  West. 

This  system,  but  little  practiced  in 
the  Pacific  States,  is  the  most  com- 
mon in  use  arfd  the  most  satisfactory 
in  renting  dairy  farms  in  representa- 
tive dairy  regions  near  Chicago  stud- 
ied by  Farm  Management  specialists 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Generally  speaking,  un- 
der this  system  the  landlord  supplies 
the  land,  the  tenant  the  labor,  and 
each  shares  the  expenses  and  income 
equally. 

The  study  was  made  on  143  farms 
in  Green  County,  Wis.,  and  Kane 
County  (the  Elgin  district).  III.,  where 
dairying  is  a  comparatively  old, 
well  developed  and  profitable  industry. 

In  the  report  of  the  study  it  is 
brought  out  that  while  this  system  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  regions 
studied,  it  is  believed  to  be  suitable  in 
dairy  sections  generally. 

Utuler  the  half-and-half  system  the 
landlord  furnishes  the  land,  buildings, 
the  greater  part  of  the  seed  and  fertil- 
izer, and  half  the  productive  stock, 
while  the  tenant  furnishes  horses,  ma- 
chinery, half  of  the  productive  stock, 
part  of  the  seed,  and  sometimes  part  of 
the  fertilizer. 

All  stock  is  fed  usually  from  the 
grain  and  hay  owned  in  common. 
When  a  feed  of  any  kind  is  bought,  its 
cost  is  shared  equally  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant.  In  general,  eacli 
party  pays  the  taxes  on  all  property 
owned  by  him.  including  the  farm  road 
ta.\,  though  in  many  cases  in  the 
North  Central  States  all  the  farm  road 
tax  is  worked  out  by  the  tenant. 

Under  this  system  th»»  poultry  fre- 
quently is  owned  exclusively,  in  lim- 
ited numbers,  by  the  tenant,  and  he 
gets  the  proceeds  therefrom,  but  with 
this  exception  each  party  generally 
receives  one-half  of  the  proceeds  of 
farm  sales  of  all  products  of  what- 
ever nature. 

Less  frequently  dairy  farms  are 
share-rented  on  the  third  system,  the 
landlord  supplying  everything  but  the 
man  power,  which  is  furnished  by  the 
tenant,  and  getting  two-thirds  of  the 
sales  of  all  products,  while  the  tenant 
receives  one-third.  When  feed  is  pur- 
chased the  tenant  pays  one-third  cost. 

The  length  of  the  lease  in  the  re- 
gions studied  ranges  from  one  to  five 
years. 

In  the  Wisconsin  district  76  per 
cent  of  the  leases  were  for  one  year 
only,  none  being  for  a  longer  period 
than  three  years,  while  in  the  Illinois 
district  63  per  cent  of  the  leases  were 
for  one  year.  In  the  Wisconsin  group 
35  per  cent  and  in  the  Illinois  group 
27  per  cent  of  the  leases  were  verbal. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  farm  in- 
come on  the  farms  of  the  Wisconsin 
group  and  85  per  cent  on  those  of  the 
Illinois  group  was  from  dairy  cattle 
and  dairy  products.  In  the  Wisconsin 
group  21.5  per  cent  of  the  cows  were 
hoine-raised  heifers  that  became  fresh 
during  the  year;  18.9  per  cent  of  the 
herds  were  discarded  or  sold  as  dairy 
cows. 

The  farmers  prefer  to  raise  their 
cows  instead  of  buying  them,  and  on 
over  half  of  the  farms  studied  there 
were  pure-bred  Holstein  bulls. 


A  Fodder  Problem 

CATTLEMEN  have  been  combinir 
the  country  for  feed.    La-t  fafi 
they    purchased    the  Egyptian 
corn  fields  011  the  floor  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  and  turned  their  stock 
on  them  after  grain   was  harvi  -r.-il 
Just  now  no  one  seems  to  kno 
the  same,  what  Egyptian  corn  1     .  r 
is  worth  per  ton.    I  had  quite  a  bit 
grown  in  the  tree  rows  of  a  young,  un- 
fenced  olive  orchard.    For  a  r  >i"^i.l 
erable  time  two  rather  ancient 
doing  light  work  only,  and  two 
have  been  kept  hog  fat  merely  on  the 
corn  fodder,  first  cut  and  fed  green,- 
then  fed  dry.  together  with  wh  r  ' 
could  pick  off  a  very  dry,  bare  !■ 
used  up  as  a  real  pasture  long  in    i  iis 
ago.  Therefore,  I  consider  that  corn 
fodder  is  decidedly  worth  while  u 
feed.  * 
All  I  could  possibly  need  was  store4^ 
in  barn,  or  shocked  in  field.  Tb«ri-- 
fure  I  called  on  a  cattle  man  cl 
and  said  I  had  corn  fodder  t  - 
but  was  unable  to  find  what  it  wai, 
worth.    He  said  he  was  after  all  thtk' 
cattle  feed  he  could  get,  but  did  not! 
know  either,  but  would  find  out,  bul^ 
nobody  in  the  country  side  seemed  toj 
know  its  approximate  value.  So 
hunted  up  a  copy  of  Henry's  Feedd 
and  Feeding  and  found  that  thf 
about  three-fifths  as  much  dir 
material  in  field-cured  corn  fo'iui  1  .1^ 
in  grain  hay.  fli 
Egyptian  corn  fodder  seems  inferiot^ 
as  a  rule  to  Indian  corn  foddt  ^  ' 
made  a  rough  estimate  that  Ej 
corn  fodder,  mowed,  dried  and 
would  probably  be  worth  at  1 

third  as  much  as  hay  for  stock  -  

were  not  working;  then  made  allow-, 
ancek  for  loss  of  uneaten  stocks,  and  a 
big  allowance  for  loading,  whi^  '  • 
mean  job  in  my  judgment,  and 
a  price  of  $3  a  ton.  raked  up  1  tin; 
field.    The  bargain  was  closed  at  tha^^ 
basis.    If  anyone  knows  what  wouldv^ 
be  a  fairer  price  and  why  it  would 
a  fairer  price,  please  speak  up.  The»1 
information   would  be  grateful' 
ceived,  for  nobody  around  here 
to  have  the  slightest  idea  what  1 
is  worth  to  haul  '/fT  and  feed. 

While  this  subject  is  to  the  front  it 
might  as  well  be  finished  up.  TherH 
is  no  question  but  what  one  lot  of^ 
Egyptian  corn  fodder  could  easilv  he 
worth  three  times  as  much  as  a 
lot.    The  finer  the  field,  the  1 
the  fodder,  for  growth    will  be 
strong  that  stocks  will  be  more  like  ^ 
canes  or  clubs,  than  like  real  vittlf 
provender.    One   tree   row  tb 
exceptionally  good  for  grain,  tl 
strong  soil  and  abundant  irri- 
was  so  rank  that  the  stems  wi 
dently  be  largely  waste.  In 
parts  where  soil  was  sandy  ami 
and  growth  thin  and  scant,  the 
seem  so  slender  and  soft  that  they 
ought  to  be  entirely  consumed  and ' 
very  palatable.     In  places  wli 
second  growth  came  up  and  thei 
a  lot  of  slender  shoots,  the  ' 
looks  extremely  good.     In   pi  ' 
with   the   idea   of  feed,  more 
grain,  thick  planting  gives  of  course  ^ 
the  finest  quality  fodder. 

Some  of  my  corn  was  cut  tti'I 
shocked,  the  rest  mowed,  left  ■ 
a  few  days,  then  raked  up  t" 
until  hauled  oflF.  Without  kn 
the  general  belief  about  the  su 
the  following  is  my  opinion  as  u 
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iods  to  handle  it.  Corn  cut 
and  shocked  and  left  to  cure  as  long 
as  is  required,  makes  by  all  odds  the 
linest  fodder.  Even  rather  thick  stems 
seem  to  soften  up  in  drying,  while 
stems  exposed  more  to  the  light  and 
air  seem  to  harden  up  and  get  woody. 
Likewise  the  shocks  are  very  con- 
venient to  load,  also  to  unload,  as  the 
stems  are  all  lying  the  same  way  and 
side  by  side.  The  only  objection  is 
the  length  of  time  required  to  shock 
the  corn.  If  feed  was  very  cheap  it 
might  not  pay  to  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  shock  it. 

If  any  one  who  has  not  handled 
this  feed,  wishes  to  get  an  idea  about 
loading  corn  fodder,  particularly  good, 
healthy  fodder,  when  stems  are  thick 
and  long,  after  said  fodder  has  been 
cut  and  raked,  let  him  sprinkle  a  lot 
(if  matches  over  the  table,  rake  them 
into  as  confused  a  pile  as  possible,  and 
then  shovel  them  frito  a  tumbler  with 
a  two-tined  kitchen  fork. 

To  make  the  test  accurate,  though, 
the  fork  should  be'  fi.xed  to  spear  two 
or  three  matches  each  jab  and  hold 
on  to  them  like  grim  death  until  forci- 
bly removed  therefrotn.  Loading, 
however,  is  not  half  the  job  that  get- 
ting said  fodder  out  of  the  wagon 
into  the  barn  is. 

If.  however,  such  fodder  could  be 
merely  hauled  into  a  field  and  dumped 
on  to  the  ground  for  stock  to  eat,  the 
saving  in  labor  over  shocking  corn 
would  more  than  justify  the  method. 
Otherwise  shocked  corn  is  of  such 
superior  quality,  and  can  be  handled 
so  much  easier  both  in  loading  and 
I  unloading,  that  in  my  opinion  corn 
I  should  always  be  shocked  provided 
hay  prices  are  high  and  time  and 
labor  expense  will  permit  shocking. 
— D.  J.  W.,  Exeter,  Cal. 


A  Cheap  Fly  Spray 

FLIES  cause  considerable  annoy- 
ance to  dairy  cows  during  the 
summer  and  not  only  does  the 
trritation  caused  by  the  flies  tend  to 
lower  milk  production  but  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  cows  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  inefficient  milking  says 
Hoard's  Dairyman. 

A  good  fly  spray  can  be  made  from: 
4^  quarts  coal  tar  dip;  4y>  quarts  fish 
oil;  3  quarts-coal  oil;  3  quarts  whale 
oil,  and  1  ]/•  quarts  oil  of  tar. 

Dissolve  3  pounds  laundry  soap'  in 
water,  add  the  ingredients  of  the 
spray  and  bring  the  whole  up  to  30 
gallons  with  lukewarm  soft  water. 
This  spray  will  keep  oflF  the  flies  and 
prevent  the  coats  of  the  animals  be- 
coming harsh. 

-  The  cows  should  be  sprayed  twice 
W  day-»-in  the  morning  after  milking 
 and  in   the  afternoon   when   in  the 

I ham  for  silage  or  green  feed.  With 
Kportable  cart,  made  from  a  half 
Brel  by  attaching  wheels,  and  a  spray 
pimp  and  nozzle,  two  men  can  spray 
40  cows  in  five  minutes. 
[^Thirty  gallons  of  this  mixture  will 
K'ay  40  cows  two  times  a  day  for 
Pn  days  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  per 
cow  per  day. 


How  to   Prevent  Horse  Colic 

OLIC  in  horses  usually  ineans 
indigestion.    It  may  consist  sim- 
ply of  a  few  spasmodic  pains 
m  which   the    animal    quickly  re- 
ers,  or  the  indigestion  may  ter- 
ate  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
ich  often   proves  fatal  within  24 
Mrs.   Some  forms  of  indigestion  are 
complicated  by  bloating,  and  the  in- 
I  ternal  pressure  may  rupture  the  ani- 
mal's stomach  or  cause  it  to  die  of 
suffocation. 

Most  cases  of  colic  can  be  pre- 
'  vented  by  careful   feeding.  Sudden 

Ianges  of  feed  should  be  avoided. 
BO,  feed  in  a  stage  of  curing,  such 
[new  oats,  newly  cut  grass,  and  new 
rn,  is  always  dangerous  for  horses, 
pivy  grain,  such  as  corn,  should 
re  bran  or  oats  added  to  give  it 
pter  bulk  and  render  it  lighter, 
it  is  a  good  practice  in  feeding 
>rk  horses  during  hot  summer 
months  to  precede  the  evening  grain 


ration  with  an  allowance  of  hay.  This 
gives  the  animal  time  to  become 
somewhat  rested  and  cooled,  and  the 
more  concentrated  feed  will  be  much 
less  likely  to  cause  indigestion.  The 
drinking  of  a  liberal  amount  of  cold 
water  is  likely  to  chill  the  intestines 
and  cause  colic. 

One  quart  6f  raw  linseed  oil  mixed 
with  two  tablcspoonfuls  of  turp.en- 
tine,  if  given  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
colic,  will  help  remove  the  undigested 
material  from  the  horse's  bowels  and 
thereby  give  relief. 

A  common  method  of  drenching  a 
horse  is  to  pass  a  loop  in  the  end  of 
a  rope  around  the  upper  jaw  just  back 
of  the  incisors.  The  other  end  of  the 
rope  may  then  be  fastened  so  that 
the  horse's  head  will  be  raised  and 
the  medicine,  when  poured  into  its 
mouth,  will  run  down  into  the  ani- 
mal's throat.  Oil  should  be  given 
slowly,  a  swallow  at  a  time;  and  upon 
any  indication  of  choking,  the  head 
must  be  instantly  released,  as  the  in- 
haling of  oily  preparations  into  the 
lungs  is  likely  to  cause  pneumonia. 

Colics  which  are  appa;-ently  mild 
at  the  beginning  may  quickly  develop 
into  dangerous  complications,  and  a 
colic  that  exists  for  12  hours  will  often 
kill  the  animal. 


Best  Feed  for  Young  Pigs 

ONE  of  the  best  feeds  for  young 
pigs  is  shelled  corn.  When  pigs 
are  about  three  weeks  old, 
sometimes  less,  they  begin  to  nose 
around  for  something  to  eat,  and  at 
this  time,  in  order  to  make  them  gain 
iTiore  rapidly,  shelled  corn  should  be 
supplied. 

It  should  be  in  a  self-feeder  in  a 
pen  where  the  pigs  can  go  to  it  and 
will  not  be  bothered  by  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  hogs.  This  can  be  ar- 
ranged by  a  creep  just  large  enough 
to  admit  the  pigs  handily.  Don't  for- 
get that  these  little  fellows  grow  quite 
rapidly  and  from  time  to  time  the 
creep  must  be  made  larger. 

After  the  pigs  are  four  or  five  weeks 
old,  especially  if  they  do  not  have 
good  grass  pasture,  the  addition  of 
some  shorts,  tankage  or  oil  meal  is 
advisable.  '  Nothing  would  be  better, 
however,  than  skimmed  milk. 

The  self-fj;eder  in  which  is  kept 
corn  and  other  feeds  should  be  main- 
tained right  along  until  weaning  time, 
and  after  that  if  the  pig  is  intended 
for  market  purposes.  Pigs  to  be  used 
for  breeding  purposes  may  be  kept 
on  a  self-feeder  all  the  time  with 
splendid  results. 


Feeding  Alfalfa  to  Horses 

SOME  interesting  experimental 
results  have  been  secured  in  the 
feeding  of  alfalfa  in  order  that 
definite  figures  may  be  known  as  to 
the  value  of  alfalfa  as  a  feed  for 
horses.  In  one  trial  covering  140 
days  with  three  lots  of  horses  at  hard 
work,  the  following  results  were  se- 
cured: Lot  1  received  alfalfa  hay, 
two  pounds  oats,  and  eight  pounds 
corn;  lots  2  and  3  received  prairie  or 
timothy  hay,  one-half  as  much  corn 
and  four  times  as  much  oats  as  lot 
one.  The  alfalfa  hay  lot  received 
one-sixth  less  grain  and  one-fourth 
less  hay  than  the  lots  receiving 
timothy  and  prairie  hay  and  showed 
no  ill  effects  whatever  from  the  al- 
falfa feeding.  During  the  test  period 
they  gained  an  average  of  twenty-five 
pounds  each,  while  the  horses  in  the 
other  two  lots  lost  weight.  From  this 
test  and  from  a  number  qf  others 
which  have  been  carried  out  at  the 
agricultural  ■  experiment  stations,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  feeding  of  good 
quality  alfalfa  hay  to  horses  cuts  down 
the  grain  requirements  at  least  twenty 
per  cent  below  that  which  is  necessary 
when  such  hays  as  prairie  hay  aire  fed. 

With  horses  which  are  not  working, 
alfalfa  hay,  a  supply  of  good,  bright 
straw,  and  perhaps  a  very  small  al- 
lowance of  grain  is  a  splendid  main- 
tenance ration.  When  horses  are  at 
heavy  work  it  is,  of  course,  necessary 
to  supply  a  grain  mixture  in  addi- 
tion to  the  alfalfa. 


You  Can't  Afford  This 


No  farmer  is  rich  enough  to  feed  40-cent  butter  to  his  hogs 
or  his  calves  in  partially  skimmed  milk. 

It's  a  waste  of  money. 

It's  a  waste  of  food. 

It's  a  waste  that  your  pocketbook,  your  neighbors,  your  country, 
ail  condemn. 

But  it's  a  waste  that  is  going  or>  today  on  every  cow-owner's  place 
where  inferior  or  half- worn-out  cream  separator  is  being  used,  or  where 
the  farmer  is  skimming  by  the  wasteful  "gravity"  method. 

And  it's  a  wholly  unnecessary  waste,  too. 

Because  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  will  soon  save  enough  cream 
to  pay  for  itself,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  the  waste  of  cream  and  time  and 
labor  for  many  years  to  come. 

There  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can  compare  with  the 
De  Laval  in  clean  skimming,  capacity,  ease  of  operation,  freedom  from 
repairs,  and  durability.    It's  the  world's  greatest  cream  saver. 

Order  your  De  L.aval  now  when  you  need  it  most  and  let  it  begin  aavinff  cream 
for  you  right  away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or 
on  such  liberal  terms  as  to  savn  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent, 
or,  if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST.  Alplw 
Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos,  Acme  EnsUace 
Cutters  and  Blowers,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and  Deep  Well  Pumps 
and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.   Catalogs  of  any  of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request. 

c 
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Ziegler's  Tractor  Attachment 

Practical  for  any  auto.  Geared  (4%  to  I.  Develops 
6  to  9  h.  p.  on  average  auto:  4  to  6  h.  p.  on  Fords. 


Ziegler'a  Tractor  Attachment  on   a  Cadillac  30. 

This  attachment  makes  a  good  solid  substantial 
tractor  that  will  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work  and  stay 
on  the  job.  It  coats  less  tlian  a  pair  of  goo(I  liorses 
and  will  do  the  work  of  6  to  9  horses — therefore  will 
pay  for  itself  In  a  short  time.  We  will  furnish  a 
good  reliable  used  auto  and  put  on  our  attachment 
at  less  than  one-third  the  ccst  of  any  tractor  oti  the 
market  that  will  do  tlie  same  work,  or  you  can  fur- 
nish your  own  auto  and  we  will  put  on  the  attach- 
ment at  a  cost  of  $10.00,  or  you  can  buy  the  attach- 
ment and  put  It  on  yourself. 

\Vc  ulll  demonstrat«  our  attachment  on  any  ranch 
within  100  miles  from  I>os  Angeles  and  guarantee 
satisfaction  to  prospwtlve  purchasers. 

This  attachment  Is  butlt  on  the  simplest  and  strong- 
est mechanical  tihes- -honestly  built  to  give  honest 
service.  Has  very  few  parts—is  strong  and  "rugged 
and  will  stand  up  under  hard  work. 

Aa  a  protection  from  dirt  and-  dust  all  gears  are 
pncIoMd. 

Cast    iron    tires   with    flanged   rim   to   Insure  easy 
steering  and  short  turning  furnished  for  front  wheels. 
WE  CARRY   A   FULL   LINE   OF  PARTS. 
PRICE   $395.00    F.    0.    B.    LOS  ANGELES. 
Address  ZIEGLER'S  TRACTOR  ATTACHMENT. 
Factory  and  Salesroom  at  611  North  Western  Avenue. 
Phone  560143.  Aoents  Wanted. 


Oiling  System 
For  Fords 

Saves  oil— from  one-third  to  one-half.  Makes 
a  cooler  running  engine.  Affords  more  power. 
Oils  all  four  cylinders  on  ail  grades,  thus  pre- 
venting scoring  and  heating  of  the  front  cylind- 
ers. I*revents  hunting  out  of  front  connecting 
rods,  also  prevents  cutting  of  cylinder  walls 
which  make  pistons  slap.  Has  sediment  basis  to 
catch  small  pieces  of  carbon,  lint  and  ravelings. 
grit  and  brake  lining,  thua  preventing  clogging.  No 
mechanical  parts  to  wear  or  gel  out  of  order. 
Will  last  Indefinitely.  Attached  outside  of 
motor.  Kasy  to  install — only  monkey  wrench  and 
screw  driver  needed.  Write  for  descriptive  clr- 
r\ilar.    I*ays  for  Itself  In  ivro  montlis. 

W.  O.  Thompson  Mfg.  Co., 

3:i0  Mountain   View  Street, 
f*ti.sadenu,  California 


5  Cents  an  Acre  Cash 

Texas  schocrl  lands  for  sale  by  the  State  at 
$2  an  acre.  6c  an  acre  cash,  and  no  more  for 
40  years,  but  3  per  cent  Interest;  send  6c 
postage  for  further  Information. 
INVESTOR  PUB.  CO..  Dept.  I,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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Write  for 
Our  Prices 
On  Any 
Nursery  Stock 
In  Which 
You 

May  Be 
Interested 


The  World  Needs 
California's  Fruits 

Uncle  Sam  says,  "Produce,"  and  It's  up  to  the 
fruit  k-rowors  of  California  to  make  every  acre 
of  land  produce  to  the  limit.  Cull  out  your  poor 
trocs  and  replant  with  Elmor  Uros."  stock — the 
kind  that  produces.  If  you've  bare  land  avail- 
able—put It  Into  trees  this  year.  You'll  help 
me(t  the  world'p  needs — and  you'll  make  big 
profits,  besides. 

Elmer  Bros.  Nursery 

The  Nursery  Thnt  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Famous, 

78  S.  Market  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


AMatch-Liqhtin9 
GcLSolmeLontarn! 


No   lonli  nwMlf.l     I.lnhtu  with  > 
maK  h  llk»  tlif  ol'l  lime  nil  lintrm, 
I  i  I   nM><<'<  and  burns  lu  own  fU 
>ii    gasoline,    glrlnl  a 
,1;,  «liltt<  lliilil  of  30U 
MoM  Brilliant  Unlit 
I         I      hier  than  the  brlghlMt 
•  Ui-irkc  Unib.    MoTt  light  than  20 
.11    lanttrnlL      Chcar<"«l    sml  bfsl 
light  made.    Corts  I(w  than  on-- 
rhirct  pf  a  c«nl  per  hour  Safer 
ihan   the   sarest   oil   lasum.  TIM 

Coleman  Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  mm— No  globaa  to 
wash.  No  dirt  or  gnaae.  no 
glare  or  nicker.  Abaolutal; 
•are.  Fuel  can't  spill— no 
clanger  If  tipped  orer  In  gtrtw. 
Will  last  a  lifetime.  AUdnaa 
nur  olTlce  for  rstslogue  No.  lu 
COLE  LITE  4  SALES  CO.. 
i:i«-18-20  E    41st  St..  1""  A.icelea.  Cal. 

Deoionstratloa   Room.   246  8.   Spring  St. 


WITTE  Kero-Oll 
ENGINES 

-Immediate 


Factory  Shipment   

2, 3, 4, 6, 8,12,16. 22  and  30  h-p. -Direct 
from  the  Larsest  Elxclusira  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world.  Belling  by  mail  Money  Back 
if  Not  Satianed  on  my  new  90  Day  ofler. 
&-Yoar  Guarantee  Fuel  cost  one-liall  less 
asins  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
riKht«d)"How  TeJidpEnslmi",  printed  in  colors 
and  fiUy  illustrated,  showinK  how  I  con  sav« 
joatIS  tot200--sell  you  on  pnicticallyyoarov.-n  terms 
— Caah,  PaymenU  or  No  Money  Down.-Ed.  U.  Witt«. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  » 

SI2.  Oakland  Ave..  Kaaaaa  Ctty.  Mo. 

31?    Empire  Bids..  mttsbanh.  Pa. 


Advertise  on  the  Farmers'  Market 
Space.  Big  results.  Only  3  cents  per  word 


CAUFORNIA 

STATE  FAIR 

AT  SACRAMENTO 

August  31  to  September  8,  Inclusive 

Make  the  War  Time  Fair  the  Biggest  Ever 

United  States  Government  Food  Training  Camp 

Show  What  Tou  Have  Doiip.  Learn  What  Others  Have  Done. 
We  Need  More  SOIL  PRODUCTS— BKTTER  LIVESTOCK. 
Exhibit* Your  Best  to  Hrip  Solve  the  Nation's  Food  Problem. 


The  keynotes  of  the  1918  California  State  Fair 

PATRIOTISM,  PROFIT,  PLEASURE 

Great  Display  of  Vocational  Work  by  School  Pupils. 

Over  600  prizes,  divided  between  city  and  rural  schools  for 
domestic  arts  and  science,  manual  training  and  home  gardens. 
Oroatost  Incentive  ever  offered  to  California  boys  and  Kirls. 
Helter  lliihy  ('unfrrencr — l.rrtiirir«  and  l>«*itionf»l  nitlona  Kiich  i>H3' — 
Lurgrst  l.ivrKtork  .show  In  tlir  Wrnt — Over  S40,l>00  Offered  in  rremiuma 
— L^ueatiun  and  Amusement  C'oiiihlnrd. 


Benefits  of  the  Single  Tax] 


BIGGER  AND  BETTER  POUITRY  SHOW 
SPECIAL  PET  STOCK  SHOW  . 

Displays  of  HortUulture,  Apricultul-e.  Viticulture,  Forestry, 
Dairy  Products:  Dairy.  Farm  and  Road  Machinery,  Tractors, 
etc.  Dally  progrnm  of  hiKh-claas  amusements.  Night  horse 
show.  Harness  and  running  races.  A  Tent  City  of  carnival 
atlraction.s. 

New  Agricultural  and  Horticulture  Building. 
Great  Annual  Band  Contest  Open  to  the  Entire  State. 

BE  SURE  AND  VISIT  THE  STATE  FAIR  AND 
MAT«ER  AVIATION  FIELD. 

Send  for  Premium  List. 
GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  President.    CHAS.  W.  PAINE,  Secretary. 
Sacramento,  California. 


(ContiBned 

California,  where  the  voters  in  No- 
vember will  again  be  called  upon  to 
decide  between  land  using  and  land 
profiteering,  between  labor  and  indus- 
try versus  land  speculation  and 
monopoly. 

Mr.  Kem  Avoids  the  Issue 

It  is  admitted  that  the  curse  of  the 
Golden  State  is  its  huge  land  monop- 
olies and  speculations — its  twenty 
million  wonderfully  fertile  idle  acres. 
And  the  president  of  the  Anti-Single- 
taxers  in  his  remarks  upon  the  open- 
ing statement  for  Single  Tax,  avoids 
the  issue  entirely,  and  either  through 
error  or  interest  tries  to  make  out  a 
case  for  the  monopolistic  falsehood 
that  Single  Tax  would  throw  the  bur- 
den of  all  public  expenses  on  Land 
Owners.  It  would  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  would  throw  the  burden  on 
Ihe  Absorbers  of  Land  Values.  It 
would  put  the  land  values  that  now  go 
into  private  pockets  in  the  public 
treasury — and  untax  all  kinds  of  in- 
dustry, labor  products,  and  legitimate 
business.  That's  its  purpose,  plainly 
written  in  the  bill — any  school  boy 
can  understand  it:  "All  public  rev- 
enues shall  be  raised  by  taxation  of 
the  value  of  land,"  is  the  reading.  It 
doesn't  say  "land" — it  says  the  "value 
of  land."  The  difference  is  as  great  as 
that  between  east  and  west. 

Farm  Value  Insignificant 

The  farmer's  "value  of  land"  is  in- 
significant. In  comparison  with  the 
vast  city  values  and  the  potential 
values  of  the  hoarded,  monopolized 
millions  of  idle  acres,  mines  and  oil 
wells,  the  value  of  all  the  farming 
acres  in  California  is  nominal,  not 
worth  talking  about. 

The  farm  values  are  the  houses, 
barns,  drains,  wells,  groves,  vineyards, 
tools,  stock,  etc.,  etc.,  things  created 
by  human  labor — and  these  are  all  un- 
taxed. The  bill  specifically  says  so.  It 
places  the  tax  burden  on  the  "value 
of  land  irrespective  of  improvements" 
— there  shall  be  no  tax  on  improve- 
ments. All  the  working  farmer's  value 
that  is  worth  talking  about  consists 
of  improvements.  What  do  we  mean 
by  "improvement"?  The  courts,  for 
centuries,  have  ruled  that  improve- 
ments are  "any  work  of  man  in,  on,  or 
under  the  surface  of,  land."  And  these 
by  Single  Tax  are  to  be  freed  of  their 
present  tax  burden. 

There  never  was  a  land  tax  in  the 
Christian  world — outside  the  quibbling 
of  the  land  monopolists'  agitators. 
What  little  ground  tax  there  now  is 
in  California  is  assessed  on  the  Value 
of  the  land. 

If  the  land  values  of  California  were 
owned  by  a  million  families,  as  they 
should  bt,  and  as  they  will  gradually 
become  under  the  Single  Tax  system, 
no  one  would  complain  of  paying  a 
just  or  necessary  tax  rata  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs.  But  the 
land  values  are  monopolized  by  a  few 
big  holders.  Ninety  per  cent  of  them 
are  owned  by  about  three  per  cent  of 
the  population — and  this  three  per 
cent  hates  to  let  go. 

Even  now,  when  the  greatest  need 
of  the  republic  is  increased  production 
and  more  war  revenue  without  further 
burdening  the  poor  people  and  labor 
and  industry,  these  land  monopolizers 
and  reapers  of  the  billions  a  year  of 
population-produced  land  values,  will 
spend  a  million  dollars  to  mislead  and 
confuse  the  public  mind  on  the  beau- 
tiful, clear,  simple  truth  of  Single 
Tax. 

Settlement  Discouraged 

The  nation  wants  food  and  Cali- 
fornia wants  population — and  only  the 
high  price  of  farming  land  keeps  mil- 
lions sf  settlers  from  streaming  in 
here;  keeps  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  own  population  from  going  on 
the  land. 

You  can't  raise  crops  on  high  valued 
land — not  even  oranges,  in  the  long 
run.  And  this  "Stanislaus  plan,"  and 
the  Durham  State  colony,  which  seek 
to  make  crop  growing  possible  on 


From  Pace  S) 

high-priced  acres,  while  they  in^^ 
ioivsly  give  temporary  relief  to  a  fe 
hundred  land  users,  do  nothing  at 
fo  relieve  or  cure  the  general  sitllj^ 
tion  resulting  from  l.ind  sticculatioa 
and  monopoly.    Indeed  tluy  only  in- 
tensify the  evil,  for  they  incrc 
speculative  price  of  land  and  i 
still  more  impossible  for  other 
to  come  here  and  procure  Ian 
price  that  can  be  paid  out  of  the  crups 
grown  on  it. 

Only  Single  Tax  c»n  cure  thia 
"Curse  of  California"  and  take  the 
fictitious  values  out  of  unused  land. 
Population  will  rapidly  increasi'  m  l  r 
single  tax — it  will  rush  her* 
farming  land  is  cheap — and  th  m 
creasing  population  will  bring  with  it 
actual,  stable,  use-Value  of  land.  Vil- 
lages will  spring  up  everywhere  an4 
the  whole  population  of  the  State  wiU 
be  engaged  in  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  earth's  yield. 

Scarecrow  of  the  Antis 

Mr.    Kern    naively,   or  ult' 
asks:  "Does  he  mean  that  by  i  , 
an  additional  burden  of  taxes  upon  the 
land  that  it  will  become  more  attrae* 
five  to  settlers?" 

That's  the  conventional  Anti 
Tax  scarecrow.     It  is  about 
out  in  this  State,  the  historic 
ground  of  the  republic  for  Fn 
on  Free  Land.    Why  should  bingle 
Tax  mean  anything  so  silly?  It  meant 
to  take  all  or  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  tax  burden  off  all  land  users  tai 
place  it  on  the  private  takers  of  thi 
publicly-created  land  values.  It  meant 
to  pay  all  public  expenses  with  un- 
earned incomes  arising  from  increas- 
ing land  values.  . 
What  Canadian  Experience  Showi 

Mr.  Kern  wanders  to  irrelative 
sues,  to  Bolshevikism,  to  French  coolfv 
ing  and  to  sewer  gas — and  then 
Vancouver.   The  space  at  my  dispos 
is  too  valuable  to  follow  him  in  sue! 
by-paths,  but  it  may  be  well  to  oW 
serve  that  the  justice  and  the  pra 
tice  and  the  theory  of  Single  Tax  a 
well  borne  out  by  the  handful  of  sU-j 
tistics  he  brings  down  from  Canada. 

They  prove  beyond  doubt  that  eve» 
a  slight  increase  in  the  land  values  ti« 
will  greatly  stimulate  building  and  aU 
kinds  of  useful  effort,  and  attract  set- 
tlers at  once.    These  settlers  gave  in-4 
crease  of  land  value— but  this  increai* 
was  gobbled  up  by  the  rent  collectors 
and    speculators,    instead    of  being 
placed   in    the    public    treasury.  Of 
course,    land    speculation  increased- 
They  issued  bonds  and  resortefl  to  all 
sorts  of  devious  schemes  to  rai 
enue,  instead  of  taking  the  "ui 
increment."    We  will  »ot  do  ili.it  ■ 
California.    Under  the  terms  of  tli 
Single  Tax  Amendment  it  cannot 
done.     How  and  why  it  cannot  i 
done,  I  am  most  anxious  to  show  t 
anyone  who  fails  to  read  the  issue 
the    bill    in    its    plain    and  simi 
language: 

The  People  of  the  Biaie  of  Califormlt  / 
EnacI  ai  FoIIou-b: 

A  new  goctlon  to  be  '       •      -   ~-  •' 
1.1  IR  tierrby  added  to  ' 
ConBtilnilon,  to  rpiid  es 

On  nnd  after  .Uniinry    1.   i    i  '  .  '  ' 
lie   reTcniH'si.   iitsti'.  rount.v.  niiinlri|)al 
dl-ifrlct.  slinll  he  ml 
vnliie  of  lanil 
lliereon  :  pr. 
\ver  nnd  chiii 
IM,  and  la.  .\ 
tlon.  ore  nnt  alT.  i 

The  intent  of  tl' 
In  tn  prevent  the  li 

for  gneculathm  and  to  ii..  l.in.l  v.ilu'^ 

whieh  the  community  create*  to  commuDllJ-j 


•<l  li.v  Inx  iil'i 
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menu 


purpnst^fl. 

.Ml  conptltiitlonal  provisions  and  I 
conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  issue  of  Single  Tax  is 
harmony  and  justice  as  again  ' 
present  taxation  confiision  and  t. 
admitted,  injustice  of  modern  - 
fundamentally  caused  by  land  ' 
oly.    This   is  always   its  issiu 
now  when  the  idle  acres  and  un 
natural  resources  of  the  nation  th| 
en  the  safety  of  the  republic. 
Tax  becomes  the  war  issue  of 
world. 
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Raise  MoreTurkeys 

By  Charles  Randies 

THERE  should  be  no  decrease  in 
the  production  of  turkeys  on  the 
farm,  but  instead  there  should 
be  a  decided  increase.  While  the  allies 
are  calling  on  us  for  more  pork  and 
beef  we  must  raise  more  meat  of 
other  kinds  that  cannot  be  sent  to 
them,  but  can  be  used  to  feed  the  peo- 
ple at  home.  And  there  is  no  fowl 
that  can  be  raised  that  will  equal  the 
turkey  in  pounds  of  meat  in  the  same 
growing  time.  They  may  be  raised 
with  but  little  more  expense  than  any 
other  Towl,  for  the  turkey,  being 
domesticated  from  the  wild  bird,  na- 
turally does  well  on  the  range  after 
it  is  a  few  week^  old. 

Why  Turkeys  Fail 
Close  confinement  and  improper 
feeding  are  the  frequent  causes  of 
so  many  failures  in  the  raising  of 
turkeys.  Where  they  are  allowed  to 
range  where  there  are  plenty  of  feed, 


Bl|r   Bronze  iiuhhler 

insects  and  water,  there  will  be  no 
overfeeding  and  the  young  birds  will 
thrive  where  they  would  not  if 
cooped  up  with  little  or  no  exercise. 

Some  of  the  best  breeds  are  the 
bronze,  Bourbon,  reds  and  white  Hol- 
land. The  bronzes  are  the  first  that 
were  domesticated  and  are  the  most 
popular  and  commonly  known.  They 
are  by  far  the  larger  and,  of  course, 
more  profitable. 

There  have  been' a  great  many  arti- 
cles in  Orchard  and  Farm  urging  the 
ranchers  to  take  up  turkey  raising  as 
a  side  issue.  You  can  do  your  bit  in 
relieving  the  meat  shortage  if  you 
will  raise  500  or  more  turkeys  on  your 
range  and  waste  land  every  year,  be- 
sides adding  a  goodly  amount  to  your 
income. 

Best  Feed  for  Poultry 

There  are  many  kinds  of  feed  for 
young  turkeys,  "but  the  following  is 
the  most  practical  and  economical: 
Stale  bread  soaked  in  milk,  not  too 
wet,  also  plenty  of  water  and  once 
in  a  while  -some  charcoal  and  grit. 
When  they  are  a  little  older  give 
them  very  fine  grain  with  some  green 
stuff  such  as  chopped  onions,  alfalfa 
and  lettuce.  In  the  course  of  4  or  5 
weeks  you  can  begin  feeding  larger 
grains,  also  mix  in  some  chopped 
meats  or  ground  bone. 

In  a  short  time  you  can  have  them 
ready  for  the  range  and  you  will  be 
to  little  or  no  expense  for  feed  after 
that,  as  they  will  forage  the  most  of 
the  time  and  you  can  easily  teach 
them  to  come  home  every  night  to 
ost.  But  do  not  let  them  out  early 
the  morning  in  cold  or  wet  weather 
."hen  they  are  young,  but  keep  them 
where  it  is  warm  and  dry. 

One  of  the  largest  turkey  raisers  in 
Riverside  county  uses  this  method 
and  after  the  wheat  in  his  vicinity  is 
cut  he  leases  the  stubb  fields  and 
herds  his  flock  of  turkeys  just  as  he 
would  a  flock  of  sheep. 

But  use  any  method  you  can  adopt 
successfully  and  raise  more  turkeys. 


How  to  Mulch  Garden  Truck 

MANY  times  instead  of  cultivat- 
ing the  ground  the  war  gar- 
dener may  effectively  mulch  it 
with  various  materials,  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  obtain  the  same  results  as  by 
cultivation. 

The  materials  used  for  mulching 
are  generally  manure,  straw,  leaves, 
lawn  clippings,  or  moss.  Excelsior, 
sawdust  and  shavings  are  of  less  value, 
for  the  woody  matter  may  be  a  detri- 
ment, especially  when  turned  under 
year  after  year  in  large  amounts. 

If  manure  is  used,  it  should  be  ap- 
plied at  least  two  to  four  inches  thick,' 
having  the  thickest  part  of  the  layer 
in  the  center  of  the  row.  It  is  ad- 
visable not  to  put  the  manure  against 
the  plant  because  of  possible  injury 
or  discoloration.  Leaves  or  straw 
should  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

From  tests  carried  on  at  different 
experiment  stations,  it  has  been  found 
that  by  mulching  asparagus,  rhubarb, 
cabbage,  tomatoes,  beans,  cucumbers, 
celery  and  potatoes,  the  yields  have 
been  greatly  increased;  diseases  have 
been  less  prevalent;  the  vegetables 
have  been  larger;  and  in  some  cases 
the  quality  of  the  product  has  been 
much  improved.  It  has  been  found 
advisable,  however,  not  to  mulch  let- 
tuce, radishes,  spinach  and  a  few 
other  quick  maturing  crops  because 
of  the  short  time  before  the  crop  is 
harvested. 


When  to  Irrigate  Corn 

THE  time  to  irrigate  will  depend 
entirely  upon  season  and  local- 
ity. Moisture  enough  should  be 
in  the  soil  to  start  the  crop  and  keep 
it  growing.  If  such  moisture  comes 
from  rains  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
irrigate  in  the  early  stages  of  growth. 
If  rains  do  not  supply  the  early  mois- 
ture, it  is  necessary  to  irrigate  in  or- 
der to  get  water  into  the  soil. 

Corn  does  not  use  a  heavy  amount 
of  soil  water  until  about  the  time  it 
commences  to  silk  and  shoot.  So 
that  if  there  is  enough  water  in  the 
soil  to  keep  the  crop  growing  with 
fair  vigor  up  until  this  time,  there 
is  no  necessity  of  irrigating.  If,  how- 
ever, the  soil  gets  dry  enough  so  that 
the  crop  wilts  in  the  daytime  or  the 
leaves  roll  in  the  daytime,  the  crop 
should  be  irrigated. 

To  irrigate  requires,  first,  prepara- 
tion of  the  land  by  a  single  shovel 
plow,  or  a  furrow  opener.  Furrows 
are  made  in  the  center  of  the  space 
between  the  rows  of  corn.  Irrigation 
is  accomplished  by  running  small 
streams  of  water  down  the  furrows 
until  the  soil  has  been  properly  wet- 
ted. 

To  summarize,  then,  in  the  irriga- 
tion of  corn,  water  enough  should  be 
applied  to  keep  it  growing.  The  most 
critical  time  for  the  supply  of  extra 
water  is  just  at  the  beginning  of  the 
shooting  and  tasseling  period.  Irri- 
gation should  be  given  at  this  period 
if  it  is  ever  given. 

Until  the  corn  gets  large  enough 
to  cover  the  ground,  irrigation  should 
be  followed  by  cultivation,  just  as 
quickly  after  irrigation  as  the  soil 
may  be  worked. — Alvin  Kezer. 


Hogs  can  be  kept  from  rooting  by 
giving  them  charcoal  or  pulverized 
soft  coal  and  salt.  It  is  a  much  bet- 
ter way  than  putting  rings  through 
their  noses. 


SAVE  YOUR  CROPS 


^  Kills  Root  Maggot* 

Kills  Slugs 
Kills  Caterpillars 
Kills  Cut  Worms 
Kills  Ants 
^^^^  Kills  Red  Spider 

Kills  Mealy  Bugs 
Tnej^Wy^^^^  Kills  Chicken  Lice 


And  riant  Ve»tn  of  aU  kinds 
—and  win  not  UURX  YOUB 
PLANTS. 


Thrlps  troubles — "CABCO"  does  eliminate.  \*e  guar- 
antee "CARCO"  a  sure  death  to— KKAD  LIST — 
WRITE  US— SAVE  YOUR  CROPS. 

Quarts '.!!!!!!!80c    Prices  F.  O.  B.  San  Jose    oai?^!^.'. $2.00 

One  gallon  of  Carco  makes  126  gallons  of  spray  ready  to  apply.  WRITE 
FOR  PRICES  ON  LARGER  QUANTITIES. 

'    We  will  demonntrnte  the  merits  of  "CARCO"  to  any  FARM  BUREAU  In  California. 
A  O  T"  U  I  T  O      1^  A  1\I  1\I  South  First  Street,  San  Jose. 

1  n        *^     V^.^^i^  1^     We  Want  Agents  in  All  Localities. 


Mica  Axle  Grease  lasts  twice 
as  long  as  ordinary  axle 
grease.  Contains  powdered 
mica — a  mineral  lubricant 
that  is  practically  wear  and 
heat  proof.  It  gives  a  cool, 
slippery  coating  that  clings 
to  the  spindle  and  makes  pull- 
ing easier.  No  hot  boxes.  Get 
a  can  from  your  dealer  today 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


MICA 

lAXLE  GREASE 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


]E¥0n\bur  Wife  Knows 

That  good  overalls  are  the  most  economical 
work-garment  you  can  buy. 

For  work-comfort  and  clothes-economy  you 
can't  beat  Boss  of  the  Road  Overalls.  They 
meet  the  tug  and  strain  of  everyday  wear. 

As  good  as  the  toughest  indigo  blue*denim, 
and  the  best  union  Workmanship,  can  make 
them.  Double-stitched  seams;  hold-fast, 
patent  buttons;  reinforced  strain  points. 

That's  why  it  is  alieays  economy  to  buy  Boss 
of  the  Road  Overalls — a  Neustadter  product. 


0» 


L*ok  for  the 
Bull  Dog  "> 
tht  label. 
It  is  ytur 
p  re  tec  tit  n. 
Never  has 
this  trade 
mark  meant 
s»  much  t» 
ytu  as  it 
dtes  ttda^. 
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Autos  Save  Talk 

WHEN"  the  writer  used  to  travel 
all  over  the  State  he  used  to 
marvel  at  the  amount  of  time 
required  to  pass  the  time  of  day 
when  two  farmers  met.  One  time  for 
example,  when  in  a  machine  with  a 
friend,  we  met  an  acquaintance  in  a 
wagon  who,  on  being  asked  how 
things  were,  said  he  was  rushed  to 
death,  he  was  so  behind  in  his  work 
and  was  at  that  time  hurrying  for  all 
he  was  worth  back  from  town,  and  we 
then  spent  fully  half  an  hour  talking 
about  nothing  in  particular. 

In  somewhat  similar  fashion  my 
nearest  neighbor  tells  me  that  it  has 
taken  him  three  hours  to  drive  four 
miles  to  town  back  in  Missouri,  for 
each  neighbor  he  met  had  to  stop 
and  hear  and  tell  alt  the  news  and 
everything  else  on  his  mind. 

Now,  when  one  man  meets  another, 
both  driving  machines,  they  wave  at 
one  another  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
There  is  none*  of  the  old  waste  of 
time  that  used  to  occur  when  two 
buggies  met.  So,  you  may  praise  the 
auto  all  you  want  as  a  saver  of  time, 
feed  and  trouble,  but  do  not  forget, 
as  one  of  its  advantages,  the  immense 
saving  in  conversation  that  it  has 
made. — W. 
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Save  Barnyard  Liquid 

DOWN  in  the  Redondo  district 
is  a  dairy  which  furnishes  a 
splendid  example  of  barnyard 
liquid  conservation.  This  dairy  has 
cement-floored  barns.  The  floors 
slope  gradually  toward  the  rear  of  the 
buildings  to  provide  good  drainage. 
One  stable  is  connected  with  the 
other  by  a  concrete  conduit  which 
taps  the  concrete  ditch  back  of  each 
string  of  dairy  cows  in  the  stanchions. 
Another  conduit  taps  the  stable  con- 
duits and  draws  off  all  the  liquids  into 
a  big  cesspool  in  one  corner  of  the 
barn  lot.  The  conduit  is  about  fifteen 
inches  wide  and  eight  inches  deep. 
It  was  constructed  at  no  great  ex- 
pense. 

After  the  barn  caretakers  remove 
all  of  the  solid  manure  from  the  diary 
barns  they  take  a  hose  and  begin 
washing  off  the  cement  floors  and 
rinsing  out  the  manure  gutters.  This 
matter  drains  off  into  the  cesspool, 
and  every  few  days  it  is  pumped  from 
the  cesspool  into  a  galvanized  iron 
tank  on  a  wagon.  In  this  way  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  fields,  where  it  is 
distributed  over  the  soil.  The  ap- 
plication of  liquid  fertilizer  of  this 
sort  to  fields  where  alfalfa  is  produced 
for  dairy  herds  has  resulted  in  a  ma- 
terial increase  in  the  tonnage  of  hay 
grown  for  each  cu^ng. 

It  is  customary  to  work  coarse 
stable  manure  into  the  soil  during  the 
fall  months  while  the  soil  is  to  some 
extent  unproductive.  This  gives  the 
manure  an  opportunity  to  rot  before 
the  land  is  stirred  up  again,  but  this 
system  does  not  hold  good  in  South- 
ern California  except  in  cases  where 
'^ne  crop  a  year  is  grown. 

From  twenty  to  thirty  tons,  of 
manure  per  acre  is  generally  consid- 
•red  to  be  about  the  right  amount  for 
<ne  treatment.  That  allows  a  pound 
of  manure  for  each  square  foot  of 
-oi* 

Humus  can  be  added  to  the  soil  by 
growing  crops  of  legumes,  such  as 
beans,  peas  and  vetch.  These  crops 
gather  nitrogen  .from  the  air  and 
store  it  at  their  roots.  When  the 
crops  are  plowed  under  the  nitrogen 
becomes  fixed  in  the  soil  and  is  then 
available  for  the  production  of  new 
crops.  This  method  of  fertilizing 
ground  is  recommended  between  reg- 
ular cropping  periods.  It  is  widely 
practiced  by  orchardists  who  grow 
nitrogenous  crops  in  the  middle  be- 
tween their  trees  to  keep  the  weeds 
down  and  provide  the  ground  with  an 
annual  soil  tonic. — John  M.  Sherman, 
Pomona,  Cal. 


Problem  of  Unimproved  Land 

AYOUXG  man  on  a  salary  re- 
cently wrote,  asking  advice  re- 
garding ten  acres  of  unim- 
proved hogwallow  land  in  Tulare 
County,  which  he  purchased  five  years 
ago  with  the  expectation  of  planting 
it  to  oranges.  He  says  he  was  told 
it  could  be  leveled  for  $15  per  acre, 
but  two  years  ago  the  best  bid  he 
could  get  was  $30  per  acre  and  the 
bidder  would  only  work  when  no 
other  jobs  were  available.  The  owner 
cannot  well  move  on  until  the  place  is 
improved  and  earning  something.  He 
wonders  if  he  could  get  it  improved 
and  make  enough  from  intercrops  to 
amount  to  anything,  and  asks  what  is 
best  to  do  This  advice  is  given  with- 
out investigating  the  land  itself: 

Unless  the  location  is  exceptionally 
favorable  for  frost  freedom,  I  would 
advise  other  crops  besides  oranges. 
Thompson's  seedless  or  Emperor 
grapes  will  bring  in  a  fair  crop  the 
third  year,  or  much  quicker  than  trees, 
and  are  excellently  suited  to  the  lo- 
cality. The  former  is  a  safe  bet  for 
high  prices,  the  latter  variety  a  good 
gamble  for  higher  prices,  but  still  a 
gamble. 

Olives  or  deciduous  trees  might  do 
nicely,  but  would  be  longer  in  coming 
into  bearing  and  intercrops  are  not 
much  worth  depending  upon,  unless 
the  owner  is  working  the  place  or  un- 
less a  good  man  is  hired  on  a  salary, 
and  ten  acres  is  too  small  a  place  to 
justify  hiring  a  man  that  way.  Also, 
$30  an  acre  is  as  low  as  can  be  hoped 
for  in  a  good  job  of  leveling  hog- 
wallow.  It  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  individual  piece  and  there  is 
always  the  chance  of  hardpan  greatly 
increasing  the  cost  and  difficulty  of 
leveling. 

There  would  seem  to  be  only  three 
ways  of  doing:  Either  move  on  the 
place  yourself,  putting  up  a  cottage 
and  sinking  a  house  well  for  the  start 
and  paying  expenses  by  working  for 
neighbors,  work  being  abundant  now. 
Or  get  the  land  lev^eled  well,  put  in 
pumping  plant  and  hire  the  place 
cared  for  on  contract,  so  much  per 
acre,  until  the  place  is  producing,  and 
then  moving  on  yourself.  Or  sell  the 
land  and  with  the  money  move  on  a 
partly  improved  and  producing  ranch 
on  a  thin,  strong  shoestring. 

Since  ten  acres  is  too  small  a  ranch 
to  fool  with,  unless  intensively  culti- 
vated, this  latter  plan  would  seem 
best.  Also  it  is  very  unsatisfactory 
to  try  to  get  a  place  improved  when 
the  owner  is  not  on  the  land.  The 
present  is  a  poor  time  to  sell,  but  a 
good  time  to  buy  and  a  good  time  to 
s\art  farming,  provided  a  man  can  get 
land  producing  without  delay. 

Buying  Liberty  bonds  would  seem 
more  patriotic  than  leveling  land 
which  would  not  produce  crops  for 
three  or  four  years  at  the  e^l'^st.  So, 
under  the  conditions,  the  wisest  thing 
would  seem  to  be  to  put  the  land  on 
{he  shelf  till  after  the  war,  or  try  to 
sell  it  and  use  the  money  to  start 
farming  a  larger  place  on  lease  or  on 
shoestring  purchase.  This  advice, 
with  modifications,  can  be  given  to 
owners  of  nearly  all  small,  unim- 
proved places. — D.  J.  Whitney,  R.  1, 
Exeter,  Cal. 


One  of  the  most  serious  losses  to 
the  poultry  industry  of  late  years  has 
been  the  mortality  of  hens  and  broods 
of  little  chickens  on  highways  where 
there  is  considerable  motor  traffic. 
This  loss  is  estimated  to  be  greater 
than  the  depredations  by  hawks  and 
with  the  steady  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  motor  cars  it  is  now  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  food  situation. 


Early  moulting  hens  are  almost 
sure  to  be  poor  layers  at  two -years. 
Better  cull  them  out  as  soon  as  they 
are  discovered. 


When  soft-shelled  eggs  appear  it 
is  evident  that  the  hens  are  not  get- 
ting enough  shell-making  material. 
Broken  shells  or,  better  yet,  finely 
ground  oyster  shell  mixed  with  the 
soft  feed  will  remedy  the  trouble. 


My  System  in  Beekeeping 

/// — Producing  and  Marketing  Honey 
By  C.  D.  Stuart. 

In  thU  new  series  of  articles  Ur.  Stuart,  tcho  is  a  icell-known  agricuUur 
of  Los  Ontos,  Cal.,  will  tell  of  his  experience  as  a  beekeeper  and  vHll  also  giS 
the  readers  of  Orchard  and  Farm  some  valuable  hints  of  the  care  of  bees 
cost  of  keeping  them. 


See  Phonograph  Offer  Page  19.— Adv. 


THE  two  main  branches  of  the  bee 
game  are  producing  and  selling. 
Our  first  year's  experience  is 
noteworthy  chiefly  for  what  we  failed 
to  do  in  the  way  of  honey  production, 
and  why  we  failed. 

Next  in  importance  to  a  good  strain 
of  bees  is  a  location  that  will  supply 
nectar  for  their  pasturage  and  for 
surplus  honey,  in  commercial  quan- 
tities, as  well.  Such  a  pasture  the 
vicinity  of  Los  Gatos  docs  not  sup- 
ply, although  it  abounds  in  honey- 
producing  flora.  The  few  gallons  that 
comprised  our  first  extracting  proved 
to  be  a  dark  honey,  containing 
eucalyptus,  horehound  and  some 
manzanita.  Later  extracting*  were 
lighter  in  color,  the  main  crop  being 
gathered  from  the  tollon,  or  Christ- 
mas berry  tree,  in  June.  Mixed  with 
this  were  the  flavors  of  ceanothus, 
poison  oak,  bay,  wild  blackberry  and 
^locust,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  pas- 
turage of  any  one  flower  definitely  to 
determine  from  the  color  and  flavor 
the  source  of  the  nectar,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  wild  .^lowers,  there  are 
myriads  of  cultivated  flowers  and 
citrus  trees  in  private  gardens,  all 
combining  to  giv^  the  honey  an  in- 
definable, woodsey  flavor. 

Bee«  Worked  Overtime 
Then,  too,  bees  like  humans,  can- 
not successfully  do  two  things  at  one 
time,  and  as  our  apiary  was  run  the 
first  season  primarily  for  increase  in 
colonies,  rather  than  for  sun>lus 
honey,  this  obliged  the  bees  to  spend 
their  days  (and  nights,  too,  the  books 
say)  in  drawing  comb  and  rearing 
brood  to  fill  the  new  hives,  which 
uses  up  honey  as  fast  as  brought  into 
the  hive  and  leaves  nothing  to  be 
stored. 

The  original  18  colonies  were  pur- 
chased in  eight-frame  hives  contain- 
ing a  total  of  144  Trames,  mostly 
home-made.  These  frames  were  filled 
with  irregular  combs  and  full  of  holes, 
even  the  factory-made  frames,  that 
chanced  to  be  in  the  lot,  being  unwired 
and  the  combs  old  and  broken.  So 
the  first  job  for  the  bees  was  to  re- 
furnish their  own  hives  with  new 
combs  on  new,  properly-wired  frames. 
After  that  they  were  commissioned 
to  build  more  combs  and  stock  them  ' 
with  brood  and  stores  for  other  hives 
and  queen-rearing  nuclei.  Our  rec- 
ords show  a  total  of  55  combs  of 
brood  and  25  combs  of  honey  removed 
to  form  new  colonies,  which,  with  the 
144  frames  for  their  own  hives,  make 
a  total  of  224  combs  built  by  the  18 
original  colonies. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  the  time 
and  strength  required  for  the  bees  to 
produce  224  frames  of  brood  and 
honey,  at  an  average  of  say  5  pounds 
to  the  frame  (a  low  average)  we 
should  have  had  1220  pounds,  or 
nearly  102  gallons,  and  counting  12 
pounds  to  the  gallon,  more  honey 
than  was  actually  taken  from  the  ori- 
ginal 18  colonies. 

The  Bees  Objected 

Coupled  with  scant  pasturage  was 
our  inexperience  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  bees.  Perhaps  we  "worked" 
them  too  hard.  At  any  rate,  they  ob- 
jected to  storing  honey  upstairs — the 
super.  Instead  they  would  for  the 
most  part  either  pack  the  brood  nest 
full,  crowding  the  queen  and  brood 
on  to  one  or  two  frames  in  the  mid- 
dle, or  the  colonies  would  swarm  just 
as  they  were  in  prime  condition  to 
lay  up  surplus  honey. 

Finally,  in  despair,  we  adopted  the 
plan  of  taking  honey  wherever  we 
could  find  it  ripened  and  sealed  in  the 
outer  combs  of  the  brood  chamber, 
and  replacing  those  combs  with  full 
sheets  of  foundation.    In  this  man- 
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ner  we  secured  a  surplus  of  32  fr 
totaling  160  pounds,  or  about  14 
Ions  of  extracted,  and  26  section^  _ 
comb  honey  from  our  miscellaneoa 
pasturage.    Another  two  gallons  of 
extracted  and  10  sections  we  gave  to 
our  friends  and  used  on   our  owa' 
table  and  for  cooking  purposes. 

The  amount  of  our  crop  was  ar- 
ri\ed  at  roughly,  by  keeping  a  mem- 
orandum of  the  number  of  frames  of 
honey  removed  from  each  hive,  and*? 
estimating  them  at  5  pounds  each.  | 
A  Valuable  Experience  \ 
Strict  accountancy  would  demand^ 
that  honey  retained  for  home  use  be 
charged  as  a  sale  at  the  sale  price 
we  should  have  received  for  it  in  the 
open  market,  just  as  though  we  had 
sold  it  to  a  neighbor  in  place  of  to 
ourselves.   Just  as  the  general  farmer 
who  reckons  his  own  living  in  milk, 
butter,  eggs  and  vegetables  as  a  mat- 
ter  of   course,   should   regard    such  ' 
commodities  as  a  part  of  his  income. 

From  the  drop  of  nectar  in  the 
heart  of  a  flower,  to  the  sweetening 
that  finds  its  way  into  a  honey  cake, 
lies  a  whole  season's  effort  for  both 
bee  and  man.  After  the  former  had 
done  their  part,  it  still  required  24 
hours  of  labor  to  harvest  and  prepare 
the  honey  for  market;  or,  computed 
in  terms  of  money  at  30  cents  an  hour, 
$7.20  in  labor.  That  amount  of  operat- 
ing expense  on  $14.55  in  honey  is  not 
excessively  profitable,  but  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  we  had  a  valuable  |L 
experience.  ' 

Many  able  men  have  failed  to  attain  f 
the  standard  of  success  set  by  modern  » 
ideals  of  wealth,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
that  elusive  quality  of  mind  termed 
"good  salesmanship,"  and  particularly 
is  this  true  of  the  average  apicultur-. 
ist,  as  honey  and  its  food  values  are 
so  little  known.    In  marketing  a  crop 
of  honey  that  runs  into  one  or  more 
tons,  the  apiarist  far  from  a  centml 
market  must  depend  on  comm 
merchants,  and  in  order  to  check 
reliability,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the 
market  reports,'  or  even  to  make  a 
trip  to  the  marketing  center,  the 
of  which  is  often  •  repaid    in  ' 
prices.    But  in  marketing  small  t 
a  local  trade  can  usually  be  built  up 
to  handle  it. 

What  Advertising  Did 
Several  quarts  of  our  first  extract- 
ing stood  on  the  shelves  of  the  local 
grocer  until  it  became  candied.  No 
one  would  buy  it.    Customers  rnme 
and  looked  and  went  away,  con\ 
of  its  heavy  adulteration  with 
other  substance,  they  could  n' 
just  what,  notwithstanding  the  ; 
ances  on  the  attractive  label. 
doth  the  busy  little  ad.  improve  each 
shining  hour!  In  response  to  a  single 
insertion    the    same   customers  later 
paid  30  cents  a  quart  at  our  door  for 
honey  from  the  self-same  hives, 
vinced  of  its  purity;  for  couldn't 
see  with  their  own   eyes   the  i. 
stands  in  our  yard?    We  even^ook 
back  the  jars  of  honey  consig^ned  to 
the  grocer  and  liquefied  it  to  meet  the 
demand. 

From  that  brief  experience,  we  vm- 
ture  the   opinion   that  no   pul  ' 
method  can  rival  an  attractive  v. 
hive  conspicuously  placed  somewhere 
on  one's  premises,  for  the  rapid  dis- 
position of  a  small  crop.     It  i=  "in 
automatic   sign — fascinating,  m> 
ious.     With  it  a  "Honey  for 
sign  is  superfluous,  for  tho- 
by  who  have  not  already  ' 
the  secret  of  the  queer  littie 
soon  discover  by  personal  inv 
tion  the  contents,  and  in  man; 
stances  it  required  a  substantial  qu 
tity  of  honey  to  restore  amity  ; 
friendship  in  the  community.  But 
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that,  too,  is  in  the  line  of  advertising, 
as  such  diplomatic  gifts  were  followed 
up  by  future-delivery  orders  for  more 
of  that  "good  pure  honey"  from 
those  who  had  learned  first  hand,  the 
relation  of  the  honey  bee  to  the  com- 
mercial {)roduct  of  the  hive. 

By  the  pursuance  of  such  methods 
customers  will  increase  in  proportion 
to  their  general  knowledge  of  the  uses 
of  honey  other  than  as  a  dressing  for 
hot  waffles  and  flapjacks. 

Recipe  With  Each  Purchase 

As  a  means  of  further  disseminat- 
ing such  knowledge,  we  adopted  the 
rule  of  enclosing  with  each  purchase 
of  honey  a  recipe  calling  for  its  use. 
Later  we  enclosed  lunch  menus  that 
completely  eliminated  sugar  by  using 
honey  in  its  place.  The  honey-lunch 
beside  being  an  education  in  the  use 
of  honey,  is  not  only  delicious  but 
possesses  the  charm  of  novelty. 

Another  means  of  arousing  interest 
in  the  use  of  honey  is  to  ask  for  it 
when  dining  in  local  or  other  public 
restaurants,  or  by  requesting  of  the 
bakers  cakes  and  cookies  sweetened 
with  honey.  Indeed,  we  have  rarely 
failed  to  arouse  interest  in  our  wares. 
Our  difficulty  lay  in  our  failure  to 
supply  from  our  own  hives  the  de- 
mand after  it  had  been  created. 

One  baker  wanted  a  few  cases  for 
macaroons;  another  needed  honey  for 
spice  cakes;  a  third  made  a  specialty 
of  animal  cookies  that  required  honey 
for  their  proper  preservation;  a  store- 
keeper disposed  of  a  few  cases  each 
year  by  retailing  it  in  packages  put 
up  by  himself;  and  a  large  biscuit 
company  used  many  cases  annually 
for  cakes  and  cookies  that  are  put  up 
in  cartons  and  must  be  kept  fresh  an 
indefinite  time. 

To  supply  these  customers  required 
over  8  tons  of  honey,  which  was  se- 
cured from  a  large  honey-producer 
who  .  had  paid  but  small  attention  to 
the  marketing  of  his  crop,  merely  sell- 
ing to  the  commission  man  who  of- 
fered the  highest  price. 

Since  sales  cannot  be  made  unless 


one  can  deliver  the  goods,  we  na- 
turally conclude  that  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  art  of  "salesmanship"  the 
producing  end  of  the  bee  game  is  *he 
more  profitable. 

(Tu  be  continued) 


Bigger  Fertilizer  Bags 

TWENTY-ONE  million  yards  of 
burlap,  valued-  at  $4,000,000, 
could  be  saved  annually  if  all 
fertilizers  were  shipped  in  200-pound 
bags.  Burlap  is  now  growing  scarce 
because  of  its  increased  use  in  trench 
warfare  and  food  shipments  and  be- 
cause of  reduced  importations.  Point- 
ing out  that  the  burlap  situation  is 
steadily  growing  worse,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  sug- 
gests that  fertilizers  be  shipped  in 
200-pound  bags. 

Not  only  are  burlap  bags  scarce,  but 
the  jute  from  which  they  are  made  is 
imported  from  India,  and  the  shortage 
of  ships  has  materially  interfered  with 
the  supply.  The  necessity  of  furnish- 
ing the  army  with  bags  for  trench  use 
will  further  deplete  the  available  sup- 
ply. 

A  severe  shortage  of  burlap  would 
seriously  handicap  the  movement  of 
fertilizers  to  the  farm,  since  the  need 
of  food  containers  would  receive  first 
consideration.  It  is,  therefore,  consid- 
ered necessary  that  the  use  of  burlap 
for  carrying  fertilizers  should  be  cut 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

Knowing  these  facts,  every  patriotic 
farmer  will  gladly  co-operate  by  hand- 
ling the  larger  bags. 

Another  way  in  which  farmers  can 
help  save  burlap  is  by  marketing  any 
second-hand  bags  they  may  have  on 
hand.  Dealers  are  offering  from  6  to 
15  cents  for  these  second-hand  bags, 
depending  upon  size  and  condition. 
Why  not  sell  any  spare  burlap  bags 
now,  while  the  need  is  so  great? 

Know  your  garden  and  make  it  pro- 
duce a  balanced  ration. 


See  Phonograph  Offer  Page  19. — Adv. 


What  Drought  Did 

THE  foxy  California  farmer  will 
put  in  a  fall  crop  of  potatoes,  as 
prices  are  bound  to  go  beyond 
the  present  figures  before  next  spring. 
According  to  the  government  estimate 
there  will  be  only  about  a  half  crop 
of  potatoes  in  California  this  season, 
or  8,314,000  bushels  as  against  15,- 
225,000  last  year.  A  month  or  two 
ago  it  looked  as  though  there  were 
going  to  be  plenty  of  tubers,  but  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  acreage 
and  crop  conditions  proved  the  re- 
verse to  be  true.  Our  home  ranchers 
need  not  fear  Eastern  competition, 
for  there  will  be  a  30  per  cent  falling 
off  in  the  potato  crop  beyond  the 
Mississippi. 

California  wheat  shows  a  big  falling 
off  from  the  figures  of  last  year.  Pres- 
ent government  estimate  is  6,378,000 
bushels  against  7,425,000  bushels  in 
1917. 

The  trouble  with  wheat  has  not 
been  decreased  acreage.  In  fact  there 
was  a  larger  area  sown  than  in  the 
previous  season,  but  the  drought  cut 
down  the  yield  as  low  as  50  per  cent 
in  some  of  the  big  grain-growing  sec- 
tions and  in  not  a  few  places  the  har- 
vest was  nil. 

Must  Practice  Dry  Farming 

It  is  very  deplorable  in  these  times 
of  increased  demand  for  grain  that 
conditions  should  have  been  so  averse, 
and  it  shows  that  the  California 
rancher  will  have  to  learn  and  practice 
the  best  dry  farming  methods  instead 
of  depending  so  much  upon  rains  that 
don't  come. 

Barley  has  been  our  best  bet  for 
many  years.  California  showed  up 
wonderfully  last  year  with  this  valua- 
ble grain,  but  the  government  reports 
this  season  show  that  we  shall  have 
for  consumption  only  32,914,000 
bushels  as  against  39,150,000  bushels 
last  year.  Here  again  dry  farming 
would  have  helped  immensely,  but, 
alas,  it  was  not  practiced! 


In  season  and  out  of  season  Or- 
chard and  Farm  has  been  preaching 
dry  farming  for  grain,  and  has  been 
recommending  the  Campbell  system 
and  sending  out  the  Nebraska  man's 
literature  on  the  subject,  but  it  takes 
about  three  years  to  get  anything  like 
that  started  among  our  ranchers. 
Perhaps  next  year  they  will  study  up 
and  put  into  practice  the  Campbell 
system  or  some  other  good  system 
and  will  get  good  crops  even  in  a  dry 
year. 

Hay  naturally  has  fallen  down  with 
grain.  The  estimate  is  for  4,740,000 
tons  as  against  4,819,000  tons  in  1917. 
There  has  been  a  little  more  wild  hay 
cut  this  season  than  last,  as  the  stock- 
men had  been  advised  by  some  of  their 
leading  authorities  to  make  a  better 
use  of  the  natural  crop  in  the  foot- 
hills and  elsewhere. 

Fruit  Crops  Fairly  Good 

As  to  fruits  we  are  getting  fairly 
good  crops  all  around.  There  will  be 
a  better  crop  of  figs  than  usual,  owing 
to  heavy  new  acreage  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  where  the  percentage 
is  practically  100  all  around.  Here  is 
a  fruit  that  the  orchardist  cannot  af- 
ford to  neglect.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  some  of  our  citrus  growers 
who  have  a  little  spare  land  to  put  it 
into  figs.  A  crop  failure  of  figs  never 
has  been  known  in  California,  no  mat- 
ter how  dry  the  season. 

Oranges  are  showing  up  well,  but 
not  quite  so  well  as  was  indicated  by 
the  heavy  spring  blossoming.  Esti- 
mates run  from  85  to  90  per  cent  for 
oranges  and  lemons. 

Apricots,  prunes  and  peaches  would 
show  a  distinct  falling  off  if  it  were 
not  for  the  largely  increased  acreage, 
particularly  of  apricots.  The  drought 
greatly  affected  prunes  in  some  dis- 
tricts. 

Grapes  are  a  full  crop  save  in  non- 
irrigated  sections 


Keep  the  lambs  growing.  A  stunted 
lamb  never  makes  a  good  sheep. 


I 


"/  got  the  sweetest  hat  today, 
didn*t  really  need  it^  but — 


And,  my  dear,  of  course^  1 


Save  the 

Thoughtless 

Dollars 


**ff^hat  if  it  is  only  a  few  blocks?   Here,  taxiV* 

•     •     *  • 

**/  know  Vd  feel  a  lot  better  if  I  ate  less,  but  I  simply  must, 
have  a  big  order  of — "  , 

Over  there  in  the  Picardy  mud,  pock-marked  with  signif- 
icant craters  and  **plum-caked"  with  unspeakable  things 
that  once  were  men,  our  soldiers  can't  hear  all  that  some 
of  us  are  saying.  Good  that  they  can't,  isn't  it?  It  wouldn't 
make  it  any  easier  to  stand  firm  against  those  blood- 
crazed,  grey  hordes  who  come  on  wave  after  wave  because 
they  believe  their  Kaisec,  is  "God's  anointed  shepherd  of 
the  German  people." 


WS.S. 

mRSAyiKCSSIAMPS 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERKMENT 


It  isn*t  that  we  Americans  are  a  selfish  people.  Wc 
have  simply  been  thoughtless. 

Money  is  needed  to  win  this  war — let's  give  it.  So  far, 
we  have  been  asked  only  to  lend — to  lend  at  a  good  round 
A%  interest.  Turn  your  THOUGHTLESS  dollars  into 
War  Saviilgs  Stamps. 

NATIONAL  WAR  SAVINGS  COMMITTEE,  WASHINGTON 


Ctmlritttttd  Iknufh  DtnUitn  tl  AivtrttHni 
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For  the  Farm  Woman 


'>/^Edit€cl  by  Ruth  Roberts 


RE  these  your  children, 
madam,  or  is  it  just  a  little 
_  _Lpicnic?"  asked  an  interested 
and  curious  old  gentleman  of  a  fellow 
traveler. 

The  flushed  and  anxious  lady  glanced 
up  for  a  moment,  from  her  many 
charges  to  answer — "They  are  my  chil- 
dren, sir,  and  it's  no  picnic." 

Speaking  of  picnics  have  you  been 
on  one  this  summer?  Or  any  other 
out  of  door  party  that  appeals  to 
your  fancy,  that  is  the  thing  to  have? 
Everyone  must  hftve  relaxation  of  a 
sort  that  appeals  to  him,  if  it  is  whole- 
some and  healthy. 

You  all  remember  the  proverbial 
waywardness  of  the  sminister's  son  in 
former  times,  and  the  reason  of  course 
was  the  tight  rein  kept  upon  the  boy 
until  he  reached  manhood.  Take  away 
simple  pleasures  and  soon  all  pleas- 
ures and  so-called  pleasures  become 
doubly  valuable. 

Refuse  your  daughter  the  right  to 
and  criticize  her  for  a  simple  flirtation 
with  a  neighbor's  boy  and  you  often 
pave  the  way  for  a  love  affair  in  secret 
with  some  undesirable  man,  ending 
in  sorrow  and  unhappiness  for  all. 

And  just  so  with  a  boy.  It  is  a  sad 
sight  to  see  the  boys  loafing  on  the 
street  corners,  a  prey  to  every  evil 
and  that  is  not 'the  right  sort  of  free- 
dom. Make  your  own  home  so  at- 
tractive and  help  to  plan  the  many 
excursions  and  parties  that  delight  the 
young. 

Then  you  will  know  where  the  boy 
is  and  take  away  the  morbid  desire 
for  the  things  that  he  should  not  do 
and  have. 

So,  while  the  government  needs 
your  largest  crops  and  you  need  the 
money  remember  that  all  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy  and 
dull  boys  fall  into  all  sorts  of  mis- 
chief. So  plan  for  yourself  and  the 
child  some  pleasures  which  you  all 
can  enjoy. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 


Potatoes  Instead  of  Wheat 

AN  old  king  tested  each  cook  be- 
fore hiring  by  having  him  boil 
a  potato.    Even  a  good  potato 
may  be  spoiled  by  a  poor  cook. 

The  following  recipes,  which  have 
been  thoroughly  tested  by  the  Food 
Administration,  give  several  methods 
by  which  delicious  potato  dishes  may 
be  prepared: 

Baked  Potatoes 

Select  smooth,  medium  sized  pota- 
toes. Scrub  with  a  small  vegetable 
brush  and  bake  in  a  hot  over  for  about 
40  minutes  or  until  soft.  Remove  from 
the  oven,  break  the  skin  slightly  in 
order  that  the  steam  can  escape,  and 
serve  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Boiled  Potatoes 

Select  potatoes  of  uniform  size. 
Wash  clean  and  without  paring  or  else 
paring  off  only  the  thinnest,  possible 
layer  of  skin,  drop  at  once  into  cold 
water  to  keep  from  becoming  black. 
Cook  the  potatoes  in  salted  boiling 
water  until  soft,  which  can  be  easily 
determined  by  piercing  with  a  fork. 
When  the  potatoes  are  done,  drain 
immediately,  shake  till  dry,  sprinkle 
with  a  little  added  salt,  and  let  stand 
uncovered  in  a  hot  place  until  serv- 
ing time.  If  potatoes  are  boiled  with 
their  jackets  on,  cut  a  narrow  band 
of  skin  from  the  center  of  each  potato 
before  boiling.  This  aids  in  removing 
the  skin  before  the  potato  is  eaten. 
Lyonnaise  Potatoes 

Cook  five  minutes  three  tablespoons 
fat  with  one  small  onion  cut  in  thin 
slices;  add  three  cold  boiled  potatoes 
cut  in  one-fourth  inch  slices  and 
sprinkled  with  salt  and  pepper;  stir 
until  well  mixed  with  onion  and  fat; 


let  stand  until  potato  is  brown  under- 
neath, fold  like  an  omelet  and  turn  on 
a  hot  platter. 

Scalloped  Potatoes 
Wash,  pare  and  slice  potatoes  into 
cold  water.  In  greased  dish  place  a 
layer  of  these  potatoes,  sprinkle  with 
salt,  dot  over  with  one-half  tablespoon 
fat.  Repeat  this  until  the  baking  dish 
is  nearly  filled,  then  add  hot  milk 
until  it  may  be  seen  through  the  top 
layer.  Bake  one  and  a  quarter  hours 
in  a  moderate  oven  or  place  back  of 
the  stove  and  cook  slowly.  The  milk 
should  not  boil.  A  little  grated  cheese 
may  be  sprinkled  over  each  layer  if 
desired. 

Waldorf  Potatoes 

Cut  cold  boiled  potatoes  into  cubes 
and  mix  one  cup  potatoes  and  one- 
half  cup  cream  sauce,  having  previous- 
ly added  four  tablespoons  of  grated 
cheese.  Pour  over  potatoes  and  heat 
slowly  without  boiling. 

Stewed  Potatoes 

Cut  cold  baked  or  boiled  potatoes 
into  dice,  put  into  a  stewpan  with 


Hermits 


%  cup  fat. 

3  tablespoons  corn  syrup. 
2  tablespoons  molasses. 
1  egg. 

%  teaspoon  salt. 

1-3  cup  chopped  raisins. 

1-3  cup  chopped  nuts. 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
teaspoon  cinnamon. 

%  teaspoon  cloves. 

Barley  flour  to  roll. 

Directions — Combine  the  ingredi- 
ents as  for  cake.  Roll  thin.  Shape 
with  small  cookie  cutter  and  bake  on 
tin  sheet.  For  drop  cakes  use  less 
flour. 

For  brownies  substitute  2  squares 
of  melted  chocolate  for  the  raisins  in 
above  recipe  and  flavor  with  vanilla 
instead  of  cinnamon. 


Oatmeal  Cookies 

Two  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  oat 
flakes,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  two  eggs. 
Flavor  with  almond. 


HIS  GI1{L 

By  Fannie  Heaslip  Lea 

The  day  you  went  away  to  France 
I  came  back  through  the  streets  alone 
With  burning  eyes  and  feet  that  dragged, 
And  for  my  happy  heart  a  stone — 
Folk  passed  me  smihng.  so  I  smiled 
To  see  how  dark  the  world  had  grown. 

I  came  home  to  my  fathers  house 
And  stood  beside  the  empty  staii 
Where  you  had  stood,  and  where  we  saic 
Our  blind  goodbys — the  twihghi  air 
Was  fuli  of  you — 1  had  not  known 
That  hfe  wouW  be  so  hard  to  bear 

And  yet — Goc  bears' — no  dusk  nor  dawr. 
Could  bring  me  peace  hao  yoi.  not  gone 


salt,  a  tiny  bit  of  onion  minced  "fine, 
and  milk  enough  to  half  cover  the  po- 
tatoes. Set  on  the  back  of  the  stove 
and  stew  slowly,  stirring  with  a  fork 
occasionally  until  all  the  milk  is  taken 
up.  Season  with  fat  and  pepper  and 
serve. 

Potato  Salad 

Cut  cold  boiled  potatoes  into  half- 
inch  cubes  to  make  1  quart.  Chop 
fine,  in  a  wooden  bowl,  1  small,  peeled 
onion,  1  tablespoonful  of  picalilli,  1 
tabespoonful  of  capers,  6  branches  of 
parsley,  8  olives  and  half  a  green 
pepper  (sweet).  Add  6  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  olive  oil,  3  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  and  1  teaspoonful  of  salt;  mix 
all  together  thoroughly  and  pour  over 
the  prepared  potato.  Mix  gently  with 
a  spoon  and  fork,  cover  and  let  stand 
in  a  cool  place  until  ready  to  serve. 
Com  Splits 

Bake  a  thin  cornbread.  Before 
putting  in  the  oven  sprinkle  with 
sugar.  Allow  it  to  cool,  then  split 
with  a  sharp  knife  and  spread  with 
currant  jelly  or  orange  marmalade. 
Cover;  cut  in  squares  and  pile  sand- 
wich fashion  on  a  plate.  Serve  as 
soon  as  made. 


Texas  Is  Wheatless 

THE  State  of  Texas  is  voluntar- 
ily abstaining  from  the  use  of 
wheat  flour.  This  action  is  to 
be  for  a  period  of  45  days  and  longer 
if  necessary. 

"This  was  not  a  hysterical  move- 
ment," declares  E.  A.  Peden,  Federal 
Food  Administrator,  "but  one  which 
the  people  of  Texas  were  anxious  to 
undertake.  I  did  not  make  the  re- 
quest. The  offers  came  in  un- 
solicited." 

Gen.  Pershing  was<«notified  of  this 
voluntary  action  and  he  sent  the  fol- 
lowing cablegram  in  reply: 

"I  assure  you  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary forces  appreciate  the  sacrifices 
made  by  your  great  State  toward  win- 
ning the  war.  The  United  States  will 
win  through  sacrifices  of  men,  money, 
and  comforts,  and  the  troops  already 
here  will  have  the  opportunity  through 
(ne'army  publication,  'Stars  and 
Stripes,'  to  know  part  of  what  the 
largest  State  in  the  Union  is  doing." 

Texas  grows  three  bushels  of  wheat 
per  capita.  California  produces  less 
than  two  and  one-half  bushels  per 
capita. 


Pinto  Beans  Are  Good  Food 

SO  many  ranchers  on  this  Coast 
are  raising  pinto  beans  this  yew 
that  it  will  be  well  for  our  houa^ 
wives  to  learn  just  how  they  are 
cooked  in  Colorado,  the  home  of  the 
pinto.  After  various  tests  it  has  been 
found  that  if  the  beans  were  cooked 
in  the  water  in  which  they  had  bees 
soaked  over  night,  the  finished  product 
was  darker  and  of  a  stronger  flavor. 
To  some  persons  this  proved  to  be  a 
desirable  characteristic.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  darker"  color  resulting 
from  the  cooking  is  not  in  the  least 
objectionable. 

After  soaking  for  12  hours  it  was 
found  that  the  time  required  for  boil- 
ing until  tender  enough  to  mash  easily 
when  pressed  between  the  finger  tips 
was  as  follows:  Pinto  beans,  two 
hours;  navy  beans,  three  hours;  limt 
beans,  one  and  one-half  hours.  » 
Pinto  Bean  Muffins. 
Two  eggs,  well  beaten,  one  cup  coM 
boiled  bean  pulp,  one-half  cup  milk, 
one-third  cup  melted  fat,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  two  cups  flour  (barley),  two  tea- 
spoons baking  powder. 

Combine  ingredients  in  order  given. 
Bake  muffins  m  greased  muffin  pans 
for  20  or  25  minutes. 

Served  with  a  brown  gravy,  the  ■ 
may  be  used  as  a  main  supper  di-' 
If  served  as  a  bread  the  addition  oi 
tablespoon  of  molasses  is  desirable 
Pinto  Bean  Loaf. 
One  pint  cold  beans,  one  egg,  beat- 
en, one  cup  bread  crumbs,  two  table- 
spoons tomato  catsup,  two  teaspoons 
salt,  one  or  two  tablespoons  finely 
minced  onion. 

Combine  ingredients,  shape  into  a 
loaf  and  bake  for  25  minutes.  A  little 
fat  should  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
loaf.  Baste  with  fat  and  water.  Serve 
with  tomato  sauce. 

Other  very  satisfactory  variation|f 
are  as  follows:  f 

1.  Combine  with  two  cups  of  beans^'' 
two  cups  of  grated  cream  cheese  or 
cottage  cheese  and  one  cup  of  bread 
crumbs. 

2.  Combine  two  paits  of  beans,  one 
of  cooked  rice,  cornmeal  or  oatmeal. 

Pimentoes  or  finely  shredded  green 
peppers  may  be  added  to  either  of  the 
three  types  of  bean  loaf,  allowing' 
from  one  to  two  tablespoons.  The  ad--, 
dition  of  beaten  egg  will  help  to  betteir 
hold  the  bean  loaf  together.  A  tomato 
sauce  is  an  especially  acceptable  addi- 
tion to  the  bean  loaf. — Evelyn  Jonefc 


A  Few  Good  Recipes 

These  recipes  that  are  printed  be- J| 
low  have  many  points  in  their  favor, 
and  I  recommend  them  highly. 

They  are  economical,  easy  to  make 
and  very  good  to  taste. 

I  hope  they  will  meet  with  yourjv 
approval.  i 
Little  Cakes  for  Patriots  J 

If  the  children  of  the  family  are  en-f, 
rolled  with  the  -wheatless,  rewards 
them  with  a  treat  now  and  then.j 
Little  cakes  mean  much  to  little^ 
people.  Here  are  some  interesting 
ones  to  be  tried  out: 

Goober  Cookies 

1  '/2  cups  corn  meal. 

V/i  cups  peanut  flour. 

1  teaspoon  salt.  «  j 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
44  cup  corn  syrup. 
1  cup  raisins  chopped.     2  eggs 

Left-Over  Whites  of  Eggs 

Beat  whites  of  ^ggs  until  stiff,  w' 
a  little  sugar  and  salt,  and  dr 
spoonfuls   into   hot   water  or 
Cook  slightly,  take  up  with  sV  ""rie. 
drain  and  place  on  pieces  ' 
cake  covered  with  jelly  or  fruii-- 
tops  of  eggs  with  small  pieces 
jelly. 
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Mirandy  on  Babies 

I RECKON  dat  babies  is  de  curi- 
ousest  nation  of  people  dere  is, 
an'  de  decitfulest.    Yassum,  dere 
ain't  no  guessin'  a  baby. 

But  de  most  peculiar  peculiarity 
'bout  a  baby  is  de  effect  dat  hit  has 
on  de  folks  dat  hit  associates  wid. 
Hit  makes  'em,  or  ruins  'em.  Hit  al- 
ways makes  me  laugh  when  I  hears 
foflcs  talk  'bout  de  way  dey  is  gwine 

S)  mold  deir  chillun's  characters.  Hit's 
e  chillun  dat  does  de  moldin'  of  de 
parients'  character,  an'  a  little,  teenty, 
wcenty  baby  can  change  a  grown 
man  or  woman  mo'  in  two  days  dan 
a  grown  man  or  woman  can  change 
a  baby  in  twenty  yeahs. 

Yassum,  you  can  always  tell  folks 
dat's  got  a  baby,  an'  you  don't  have 
to  look  at  de  greasy  spots  in  de  middle 
of  deir  backs,  neder.  Dey's  des  got 
a  chastened  look,  an'  hit's  sort  of 
glorified  look,  too,  lak  dem  Early 
Christian  Martyrs  whut  had  done  suf- 
fered in  well-doin',  an'  walkin'  de  colic. 

Yassum,  I  done  heard  somebody  say 
oncet  dat  a  baby  was  a  well-spring  of 
joy  in  de  house.  I  ain't  a  [sputin  dat, 
but  one  sholy  is  a  steady  job,  becaze 
it  keeps  you  on  de  jump  from  mawnin' 
till  night,  an'  from  night  till  mawnin', 
an'  de  funniest  part  of  hit  all  is  dat 
-ou  des  loves  dat  little  bunch  of  trials 
tribulations  dat  somehow  has 
you'  heart  des  squeezed  up  in  hit's 
e  fat  fists,  so  dat  no  matter  how 
ied  an'  worn  you  is  wid  loss  of  sleep 
an'  rest,  you  don't  never  think  'bout 
quittin'  on  de  job.  ^ 
Yassum,  babies  sholy  am  a  gran 
institution,  an'  I  don't  know  whut 
we'd  do  widout  'em.  Dey  keeps  us  po' 
an'  humble,  an'  makes  us  proud  an^ 
braggy.  Dey  wuks  us  to  death,  an' 
wc  are  glad  to  slave  our  fingers  to  de 
bone  for  'cm.  We  wonder  whut  odder 
folks  sees  in  deir  runty,  knock-kneed, 
measly  offspring  dat  makes  'em  think 
dey  is  worth  raisin',  an'  when  we  looks 
at  our  own,  dey  looks  as  beautiful,  an' 
wonderful, -as  sheriffs  from  de  sky. 

Yassum,  nobody  don't  know  what 
happiness  is  ontel  dey  is  held  deir 
own  baby  on  deir  breast.  An  nobody 
don't  know  whut  sorrow  is  ontel  dey 
has  turned  away  from  de  graveyard 
an'  left  their  little  baby  layin'  out  dere 
alone,  cold  in  de  snow. 
Me,  I's  knowed  both.— Dorothy  Dix. 

Pen  Sputterings 

eep  a  pig,"  advises  Hoover.  We 
to  believe  after  a  trip  to  town 
•plies  that  we  are  keeping  sev- 
-sugar  pigs,  egg  pigs,  shoe  pigs 
lers. 

on't  forget  the  war  pie,  ladies, 
e  off  the  top'crust. 
_ven  little  Johnny  is    forced  to 
':e   a   war   sacrifice — mother  has 
<ed  his  bean  bag  for  supper  on 
eatless  day. 

~"ry  adding  an  onion  to  spinach 
en  boiling — it  gives  a  flavor. 


Strong  Eyes  Without  Glasses 

Perfect  eyesight.  AbaoUite  eye  com- 
fort. Greater  NEUVB  ENJiBGY, 
body  efficiency  and  comrort  by  us- 
ing MATTHK8  SYSTEM  OF  EYE 
CULTURE.  If  you  suffer  from  head- 
aciies.  eyeatralu.  weak  eyes,  burning 
ltdfl,  nausea;  if  your  eyes  trouble  you  In  any  way, 
thU  system  will  remedy  It.  If  you  wear  glasses  you 
can  discard  them  and  have  such  eye  comfort  as  never 
before  enjoyed.  Nj  drugs.  operaUoiis,  danger  or  diffi- 
culties with  niy  system.  EasUy  understood;  Inexpen- 
llve.  Dr.  W  H.  Matthes,  O.D.,  Story  Bid..  Los  Augeles 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co. 
1401  5th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


THilte  anil  Brown 
licchorn  Chlrkx,  minr- 
an(eed  (tronc  and 
vlKorons,  and  bred  tor 
lurKt*  eKK  iiriiitiK  tiiiii. 
Thoronsriibred  stock. 
I*rlre.  »12  per  100;  re- 
duction b.v  the  IflOO. 
Ekks.  »1.S0  per  ttet- 
tinK,  Stock  for  sale. 

1  ose  and  sell  pio- 
neer Incubators  and 
Brooders.  There  are 
no  better  machines 
made.  Prices  reascm- 
able.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. 

JAMES  D.  YATES, 
Fonltrr  JadKe,  Modesto.  Cal. 


PATENTS 


Thai  Protect  and  Pay 


Send  Sketch  or  Mod«l  for 
Search. 

BOOKS  AND  ADVICE  FREE 

Watson  B.  Coleman.  PaUnt  Lawyer,  Washington.  D.  C. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

hat  become  80  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  lo  replace,  on  their 
old  lowers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  tq^  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  Ecaring  of  the  carlie  ^ 
Aermotors.  making  them  sclf-oU-^ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motors 
keeps  in  the  oil  andl 
keeps  cut  dual  ,andl 
rain.The  Splash  Oiling! 
System  constantly* 
floods  everybearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  th< 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breezed  _ 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year.  ,  ,  , 
Double  Gears  are  uaed»  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanka. 
Water  Supply  Goods   and  Sleel   Frame  Saw*. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St.Ghio«B9 

Advertise  on  the  Farmers'  Market 
Space.  Big  results.  Only  3  cents  per  word 


To  the  People  of  California: 

★  ★  ★ 

To  CLEAR  up  any  confusion  that  may  exist  in  the  minds  of  housewives 
concerning  food  conservation,  the  following  definite  program  of 
food  saving  is  issued  with  the  explanation  that  frequent  changes  are 
made  necessary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  Allies  and  our  own  people : 


1 .  All  kinds  of  staple  foods,  especially  wheat, 
meats,  fats  and  sugar  should  be  most  economically 
used.  Use  substitutes  for  these  four*commodities. 

2.  No  food  should  be  hoarded.  Hoarding  is  the 
holding,  contrafting  or  arranging  for  food  by  any 
person  in  excess  of  his  reasonable  requirements 
for  use  or  consumption  by  himself  and  dependents 
for  a  reasonable  time.  This  does  not  refer  to 
stocks  of  home-grown  vegetables  and  home-canned 
or  preserved  fruits. 

3 .  All  householders  who  can  entirely  eliminate 
the  use  of  wheat  until  the  next  harvest,  about  Sep- 
tember 1st,  should  do  so. 

4.  Householders  who  are  obliged  to  use  wheat 
should  not  use  more  than  a  total  of  I  ^  pounds 
of  wheat  flour  or  prepared  wheat,  in  any  form, 
per  person  per  week,  including  the  wheat  flour  in 
Viftory  Bread,  and  including  the  wheat  flour  or 
prepared  wheat  in  crackers,  pastry,  macaroni, 
breakfast  and  other  foods. 

5.  Viftory  Bread  is  bread  manufaftured  by 
bakers  under  the  rules  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration.  In  estimatirtg  flour  consumpdon, 
.  I  ^  pounds  of  Viftory  Bread  njay  be  considered 
equal  to  I  pound  of  wheat  flour. 

^  In  b.uying  wheat  flour  an  equal  weight  of 
other  cereals  as  substitutes  for  wheat  flour  must 
be  bought  pound  for  pound.  This  is  the  50-50 
Rule.  In  buying  mixed  flours,  the  substitutes  in 
them  may  be  counted  so  that  a  smaller  proportion 
of  substitutes  may  be  bought  with  these  flours  than 
with^hite  flour.  In  buying  graham  and  whole 


wheat  flours  (containing  not  less  than  95^  of 
the  entire  wheat )  pounds  of  substitutes  shall 
be  purchased  with  every  pound  of  such  flours. 

7.  Wheat  flour  substitutes  are  hominy,  corn 
grits,  cornmeal,  corn  flour,  edible  cornstarch,  bar- 
ley flour, "rolled  o'ats,  oatmeal,  rice,  rice  flour, 
buckwheat  flour,  potato  flour,  sweet  potato  flour, 
soya  bean  flour  and  feterita  flour  and  meals. 

8.  Householders  in  towns  and  cities  may  not 
buy  more  than  i/^  of  a  barrel  of  flour  or  2  pounds 
of  sugar  at  ar-'  one  time.  Householders  in  rural 
dbtrlfts  may  not  buy  more  than  of  a  barrel  of 
flour  or  5  pounds  of  sugar  at  any  one  time.  In 
no  event  shall  any  purchaser  have  more  than  30 
days'  supply  of  either  on  hand. 

9.  Householders  should  not  use  more  than  ^ 
pounds  of  sugar  per  person  per  week. 

10.  In  addition  to  the  above,  however,  sugar 
may  be  used  for  home  canning,  and  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  householder  for  that  purpose  upon  sign- 
ing a  certificate  that  such  sugar  is  desired  and  will 
be  used  only  for  that  purpose. 

1 1 .  No  wheat  flour,  or  prepared  wheat  in  any 
form,  should  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
human  consumption. 

1 2.  Meats  of  all  kinds,  particularly  beef,  should 
be  most  economically  used,  eliminating  all  waste. 

I  3.  Fresh  milk  and  milk  in  evaporated  and  con- 
densed form  and  cheese  may  be  liberally  used. 

1 4.  Butter  may  be  used  for  normal  consumption. 

I  5.  To  save  transportation  local  supplies  should 
be  grown  and  used. 


U.  S.  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
FOR  CALIFORNIA 


June    26,  1918. 


This  space  is  contributed  to  the  winning  of  the  war  by 

A  Schilling  ^Company 

Manufacturers  of  Schilling's 
Coffee,  Tea,  Baking-Powder,' Spices,  Extracts,  Soda  and  Cream  of  Tartar 

San  Francisco 
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Evils  of  the  Single  Tax 


(Continued 

these  lands  give  more  employment  to 
the  laborer,  the  man  who  is  seeking  such 
employment,  and  whom  Mr.  North  de- 
scribes as  "those  who  are  engaged  in 
useful  occupation?" 

Mr.  North  takes  exception  to  our 
statement  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Or- 
chard and  Farm  that  "Single  Tax  would 
throw  the  burden  of  all  public  expense 
on  land  owners."  He  states  that  it 
would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  then 
quotes  from  the  bill  itself  which  pro- 
vides that  the  burden  will  be  placed 
upon  the  "VALUE  OF  LAND."  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  We  have  always 
paid  taxes  upon  the  assessed  valuation 
of  property,  whether  it  be  real  or  per- 
sonal, and  the  result  is  the  same.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  the  farmers  of 
California  whether  they  pay  taxes  upon 
the  land  or  upon  the  value  of  the  land, 
the  assessment  roll  is  the  sole  arbiter 
of  the  matter. 

A  Twist  in  Values 

Again,  our  opponent  states  that  the 
"farmer's  value  of  land  is  insignificant," 
and  that  his  great  value  lies  in  his 
houses,  barns,  crops,  vineyards,  etc., 
etc.  I  submit  that  this  is  not  the  fact. 
Any  one  familiar  with  the  situation  in 
California  will  tell  you  that  the 
farmer's  value  is  in  his  land,  and  that 
his  improvements  arc  almost  invariably 
insignificant.  The  California  farmer 
usually  has  a  small  house  and  a  large 
barn,  and  of  such  little  value  that  they 
are  hardly  taken  into  consideration  in 
making  an  appraisement  of  the  prop- 
erty. Hence  the  untaxation  of  im- 
provements would  not  benefit  the 
farmer,  but  would  prove  to  be  of 
tremendous  advantage  to  the  owners 
of  the  sky-scrapers  in  the  large  cities. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  which  lu'e 
will  be  called  upon  to  oppose  at  the 
next  election.  This  ball  provides  that 
"On  and  after  January  1,  1919.  all  public 
revenues.  State,  county,  municipal  and 
district,  shall  be  raised  by  taxation  of 
the  value  of  land  irrespective  of  im- 
provements thereon." 

Corporations  Would  Escape 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  our 
present  sources  of  income  with  which 
we  meet  the  expenses  of  State,  county 
and  municipal  expense.  First  of  all,  all 
land  today  is  relieved  of  paying  any 
taxes  to  support  the  State  government. 
This  expense  is  borne  entirely  by  the 
taxation  upon  the  land,  improvements, 
and  all  personal  property,  including 
stocks,  bonds  and  all  else  of  value,  in- 
cluding non-operative  property  of  the 
corporations.  But  if  this  amendment 
should  go  into  effect  the  large  corpora- 
tions would  immediately  cease  ■  to 
maintain  the  State  government.  The 
great  railroads  and  street  car  lines 
would  onlj-  pay  taxes  upon  their  rights 
of  way^  and  such  land  as  may  be  held 
by  them.  Their  rolling  stock  would  be 
exempted.     The  grtat   mills,  f.ictorics 


From  rairc  5> 
and  tremendous  buildings  in  our  cities 
owned  by  the  wealthy  classes  would 
be  exempted.  In  San  Francisco  alone 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  im- 
provements would  go  scot  free. 

Then  you  ask  who  would  pay  the 
expense?  There  would  be  but  a 
SINGLE  TAX,  and  that  upon  the  land. 
The  taxation  would  then  be  distrib- 
uted to  every  acre  of  land  through- 
out California  and  each  acre  would 
be  forced  to  bear  its  proportional 
amount  according  to  its  assessed  valu- 
ation. The  answer  is  simple:  We  can- 
not relieve  from  taxation  one-half  of 
the  property  value  of  California  without 
doubling  the  tax  upon  the  remaining 
portion,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
State  and  municipal  government  will  go 
on  just  the  same  and  will  continue  to 
increase  as  years  go  by. 

Would  Ruin  the  Farmers 

Would  doubling  the  ta.v  create  a 
demand  for  the  land?  Would  this  cause 
people  to  flock  to  California  where  the 
taxation  is  prohibitive?  Our  farmers 
are  groaning  under  the  yoke,  and  we 
submit  that  a  100  per  cent  increase  in 
taxation  would  cause  financial  ruin  to 
thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
St.Tte. 

Where  has  Single  Tax  betn  tried, 
and  its  great  "blessings"  realized.  Cer- 
tainly my  article  in  the  July  issue 
of  Orchard  and  Farm  clearly  showed 
the  bitter  experience  of  Vancouver. 
This  disastrous  experience  of*  Van- 
couver shows  how  Single  Tax  works. 
It  is  real  practical  results  that  our 
farmers  want,  not  theories,  NOT  re- 
sults that  end  in  disaster. 

In  the  State  of  Oregon  a  few  years 
ago  the  Single  Taxers  gained  their 
point  until  the  voters  of  that  State 
realized  the  truth.  Thereupon,  by 
special  election  the  next  year  it  was 
repealed. 

.^nd  now  in  California,  when  our 
minds  are  full  of  the  grave  questions 
before  us,  these  same  Single  Taxers 
hope  to  slide  their  theories  on  to  the 
voters  of  our  fair  State. 

"Where  the  Lion's  Share  Goes" 

I  cannot  help  but  comment  on  Luke 
North's  statement  of  where  the  lion's 
share  goes.  By  his  own  article  he 
claims  the  vast  stream  of  wealth  goes 
mainly  to  a  "few  rich  land  owners." 
These  "few  rich  land  owners"  must 
therefore  be  those  who  are  opposing 
Single  Tax. 

This  is  an  insult  not  only  to  our 
intelligence,  but  to  our  government,  to 
presume  that  through  the  efforts  of 
"a  few  rich  land  owners."  the'  Single 
Tax  measure  could  be  defeated  on  tlvee 
different  occasions  in  this  State. 

The  words,  "few  land  owners  and 
speculators"  are  the  terms  used  by  every 
reformer  and  radical,  and  their  real 
meaning  should  not  be  lost  by  the 
voter  who  is  a  true  citizen  and  who 
considers  that  he  is  a  part  of  the 
government  under  which  he  lives. 


The  American  *s  Creed 

/BELIEVE  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  whose  Just  powers 
are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  a  democracy 
in  a  republic;  a  sovereign  Nation  of  many  sovereign  States;  a 
perfect  Union,  one  and  inseparable,  established  upon  those  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  humanity  for  which  Amer- 
ican patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it.  to 
support  its  Constitution,  to  obey  its  laws,  to  respect  its  flag  and 
to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 


Candling  Eggs 

SEVERAL  years  ago  when  the 
price  of  eggs  was  based  on 
candled  extras  and  case  counts 
candling  was  considered  a  graft.  But 
with  the  advent  of  the  cold  storage 
system  it  was  very  quickly  discovered 
that  it  was  an  absolute  necessity  to 
candle  all  eggs  before  putting  them 
into  storage  and  also  as  soon  as  they 
are  taken  out  of  storage,  before  put- 
tirig  them  on  the  market. 

The  arrangement  for  candling  eggs 
at  home  can  be  made  a  very  simple 
affair  as  follows:  Make  a  dark  room 
in  one  corner  of  your  shed  where  you 
can  run  an  electric  light  wire.  Procure 
a  gallon  tin  can  or  bucket,  cut  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  that  will  be  large 
enough  to  hold  the  light  socket  and 
leave  the  other  end  open.  Place  this 
so  it  will  hang  downward  just  above 
the  center  of  your  egg  case. 

Have  a  bench  made  that  will  hold 
at  least  four  cases,  and  just  as  wide 
as  a  case  is  long  and  when  ready  to 
begin  candling  place  the  full  case  of 
eggs  directly  under  the  light  shining 
from  the  open  end  of  your  can.  Cut 
two  holes  in  the  side  of  the  can 
about  one  inch  apart  and  about  the 
size  of  a  50  cent  piece. 

Take  two  eggs  in  each  hand — one 
between  the  first  two  fingers  and  the 
thumb  and  the  other  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  Place  the  first  two  eggs 
to  the  light  with  the  large  end  up. 
It  is  very  necessary  to  place  the  large 
end  to  the  light  as  the  air  cells  will 
not  show  from  the  small  end  nor  will 
the  blood  clots  and  other  defects 
show  as  plainly  as  when  the  egg  is 
turned  slowly  to  the  light  from  the 
large  end. 

When  you  have  tested  the  first  two 
eggs  in  this  manner  simply  roll  the 
eggs  in  your  hand  as  you  would  two 
large  marbles. 

If  an  egg  is  strictly  fresh  the  air 
cell  is  scarcely  noticeable  and  all  you 
find  is  a  blood  clot  or  a  grass  egg. 
These  should  never  be  put  in  with 
your  extras,  if  you  do  you  will  find 
you  cannot  build  up  a  reputation  for 
extra  quality  eggs. 

Grass  eggs  will,  when  held  before 
the  light,  show  a  greenish  color  and 
when  broken  cast  off  a  very  offensive 
odor  and  many  a  cake  has  been  en- 
tirely spoiled  when  they  have  been 
used.  . 

In  candling  your  eggs  for  the  mar- 
ket it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to 
have  your  scales  handy  and  weigh  all 
small  eggs  that  you  might  think  would 
be  graded  as  pullet  eggs  and  pack 
them  separately. 

All  dirty  eggs  should  be  washed 
or  packed  in  separate  cases  and  sold 
as  such. 

By  doing  this  you  will  be  able  to 
find  a  market  for  your  extras  at  ;^. 
price  far  in  excess  of  the  case  count. 
And  it  will  not  fake  much  time,  as  an 
expert  egg  candler  will  candle  60  or 
more  cases  a  day.  ^ 

Hens  Keep  Down  Flies 

Till-:  other  day  the  writer  visited 
a  place  rented  by  him  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  found  the  stable 
alive  with  flies  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
real  warm  weather  was  only  begin- 
ning. The  previous  year,  although 
there  were  a  number- of  flies  around, 
they  were  nothing  like  that,  and  the 
writer  attributes  it  to  keeping  a  few 
chickens  and  to  the  fact  that  none  are 
kept  this  year.  Chickens  like  to 
scratch  in  barnyard  manure  for  onf 
thing,  #nd  they  move  it  round  so 
much  that  grubs  cannot  grow  up  in  it 
comfortably:  also  it  dries  faster  than 
it  would  when  undisturbed.  Likewise 
the  grubs,  or  fly  maggots,  would  near- 
ly all  be  eaten  by  the  fowls  before 
becoming  flies.  Anyhow  the  flics  this 
year  are  terrible  and  were  not  half  so 
bad  last  vear  and  the  chickens  quite 
probably  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
i,  _D.  J.  W.,  Exeter,  CaV 

Food  wasted  is  food  lost  and  no 
money  can  replace  it. 


Mn.-. 


Machine-Made  Cement  Pipe 

CE.MENT  pipe  for  irrigation  pipe 
lines  has  become  <iuite  >  (  ii!mi- 
in  some  parts  of  Ariz' 
the  past  the  pipe  has  been  nn  ,.i 
tamped  by  hand  using  collapsible 
metal  forms. 

In  recent  years  successful  iii 
have  been  developed  for  d' 
work  better  and  cheaper  tha- 
be  done  by  hand.    One  of  th 
chines  is  now  in  service  at  Co- 
on the  old  Canoa  Land  Grant 
county,  where  a  large  pipe 
is  nearly  completed.  About 
miles   of  pipe   has  been  made 
two-thirds  of  it  has  been  laid, 
sizes  vary  from  8  to  20  inches  I 
diameter,  there  being  one  contin 
line  two  and  a  half  miles  long  of  i 
largest  size.     Much  of  the  pipe  it 
under  considerable  pressure,  the  maxi- 
mum being  twenty-one  feet. 

The  cement  pipe  lines  conserve  die 
water.  The  four  pumping  plants  ft 
.Continental  will  serve  twice  as  ma* 
acres  as  would  be  possible  if  the 
tribution  was  in  earth  ditches, 
pipe  lines  with  gates  and  valves 
easy  control  over  the  water  so 
it  can  be  divided  and  distributed 
the  most  efficient  manner.  Ceme^ 
pipe  does  away  with  the  bugbear 
ditch  cleaning,  for  weeds,  algae,  Bo^ 
muda  and  Johnson  grass  cannot  grqp 
where  there  is  no  light.  There  i(j 
great  saving  of  land,  and  the  men 
of  gophers  is  eliminated. 

It  is  hoped  and  expected  that 
demand  for  cement  pipe  will  '11. me 
so  strong  in  Arizona  as  to 
machine  now  in  Continental 
ously  busy.    The  machine  slvmld  be, 
installed  permanently  at  Tucson,  or] 
Casa  Grande,  or  Phoenix,  or  Yur 
Otherwise  the  machine  will  probata 
be   shipped   to  California  when 
present   contract   is  finished. — G. 
P.   Smith,  Irigation  Engineer. 

When  Washing  the  Auto 

THE  luster  of  the  body  1 
soon  be  destroyed  by  ■ 
less  use  of  soap  or  by  li 
the  dust  and  mud  with  grr 
Care  and  system  in  washing 
the  auto  looking  well  for  a 
and  in  this  time  of  conser. 
every  resource  the  care  of  tlic 
is  a  good  place  to  begin. 

Cold  water  flowed  over  the 
while  it  is  still  hot,  or  hot  waM 
any  part  that  has  a  high  finish 
destroy  the  luster.    Mud  shouJdj 
be  allowed  to  dry  on  the  car  if 
sible  to  preveiU.it.  but  in  case  it 
a  gentle  stream  of  water  flowed 
it  when  cool  will  soften  it  and  1 
it  off.  .\  sponge  should  never  bej 
on  a  car  until  all  the  dirt  possiljlf 
been  loosened  up  and  washed  off 
running  water. 

When  the  dust  and  grit  have 
washed  off  as  thoroughly  as  po^ 
then  use  a  soft  sponge  and  sop^ 
over  the  whole  surface  wat<  r  •-•■^ 
pail  in  which  some  good  ai- 
soap  has  been  dissolved.  Thi^  ..  ;ii  ^iJl 
any  oily  or  sticky  dirt.    Wash  off 
gentle  stream  from  hose  and  go  0» 
again    with    the   sponge   and  soa 
water.  Wash  off  again,  then  take 
all  water  possible  with  the  sponge 
wipe  dry  with  a  chamois.  . 

Doing  Odd  Jobs 

WHY  do  you  rccommi 
tors  so  highly?    Is  1; 
you  )iave  so  many  ail 
in  your  paper?    I  don't  want 
If  I  canned  my  horses  ho« 
get  my  odd  jobs  done? — T.  .'s..  Sa| 
Fernando.  Cal.  '  \ 

Our  advertising  has  nothin.'  ''<i 
with  our  recommendation  oi 
You  will  search  in  vain  in 
and  Farm  for  any  sort  of 
of  tractors  or  anything  else 
odd  jobs,  did  you  read  ().  H 
article,  published  last  Sept. 
this  paper  on  "A  Hundred 
the  Tractor?"    Odd  jobs  ei 
that.  Beside  you  don't  have  1 
your  horses  go  just  because  >uu  owj 
a  machine. 
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=  A  Fertilizer  Talk 


Ear  Disease  of  Rabbits 

PLEASE  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
our  rabbits.  They  have  an  in- 
fectious disease  among  them 
which  breaks  out  at  intervals  affecting 
their  ears  and  making  scabs.  The 
lars  seem  to  itch  as  the  rabbits  are 
i>awing  them  and  scratching  them  a 
Ljood  deal  of  the  time.  Unless  we 
keep  applying  iodine  indefinitely  the 
disease  comes  back  again. — M.  M. 
Whetstone,  Victorville,  Cal. 

Reply  by  C.  E.  Sherman 
The  disease  that  is  afflicting  your 
labbits  is  commcyily  known  as  ear 
anker  and  is  caused  by  a  parasite 
^vhich  gets  in  the  ear  and  eats  away 
the  inner  lining  of  the  ear.  These 
parasites  and  the  refuse  which  they 
ihrow  off  is  the  cause  of  the  itching 
which  you  notice  in  the  animal's  con- 
iinuous  scratching. 

To  affect  a  cure,  first  remove  all 
"t  the  scab  and  refuse  from  within 
the  ear  and  then  apply  a  few  drops 
of  olive  oil  and  a  pinch  of  sulphur. 
There  arc  many  prepared  remedies 
on  the  market  which  are  excellent. 
1  am  mailing  you  circular  of  diseases 
and  treatment. 


Rabbit  Money  for  Boys 

IF  parents  would  undertake  now  to 
plan  something  to  interest  the 
boys  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of 
age,  they  could  not  select  anything 
more  pleasing  to  the  youngsters  than 
to  give  them  capital  enough  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  two  good  breeding 
docs  and  start  them  in  business  in  a 
regular  way,  by  furnishing  in  advance 
ney  to  get  the  stock  and  buy  food 
il  such  time  as  they  can  begin  to 
y  it  from  the  proceeds  of  their 
'ness.  . 


One  business  man  in  comfortable 
circumstances  made  an  investment  for 
his  two  young  boys  about  10  and  12 
years  old.  The  business  was  charged 
with  the  cost  of  stock  equipment  and 
food  until  such  time  as  the  young 
stock  began  to  provide  funds  enough 
to  pay  expenses. 

As  soon  as  a  litter  of  young  rabbits 
was  old  enough  to  market  their  local 
butcher  bought  all  they  had  to  sell  as 
fast  as  they  could  raise  them.  They 
also  charged  up  against  the  family 
table  any  meat  they  provided  for  it 
in  the  way  of  rabbits. 

In  less  than  a  year  they  had  paid 
back  what  money)  was  advanced  be- 
sides increasing  the  number  of  breed- 
ing does,  some,  young  ones  were  ex- 
changed for  a  good  utility  buck  and 
with  two  of  their  own  raising  they 
had  quite  a  plant  with  some  money  in 
the  bank. 

This  father  stated  that  the  experi- 
ment had  deliehted  him,  especially  as 
the  boys  had  made  good  and  at  that 
time,  more  than  a  year  after  they 
started,  they  were  still  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  venture. 

Now  that  it  seems  almost  necessary 
for  families  themselves  to  consider 
this  method  of  providing  fresh  meat 
for  the  table  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  talk  it  over  and  this  work  need  not 
necessarily  be  confined  to  the  boys. 

Where  there  are  girls  and  boys  in 
the  familv  a  partnership  c>n  be 
formed,  each  one  doing  the  part  of 
the  work  most  suitable. 

Rabbits  are  the  cleanest  and  most 
fastidious  of  animals  an^  become 
great  pets  when  treated  with  kindness. 
In  Los  .'Angeles  there  are  many  wom- 
en raising  rabbits  both  for  their  own 
table  and  commercially. 

Rabbits  have  been  increasing  in 
price  lately  but  fair  utility  stock  can 
be  had  very  reasonable  as  yet. 


ALFALl-'A,  besides  its  other  won- 
derful qualities,  is  probably  tlie 
best  fertilizing,  or  soil  improv- 
ing plant  commonly  grown  in  the 
West.  At  the  same  time  fertilizer 
applied  to  it  will  pay  big  dividends. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  years  like 
these,  when  alfalfa  hay,  loose  in  the 
field,  sells  for  from  $12  to  $16  a  ton, 
or  so.  A  man  need  not  feel  the  cost 
of  some  commercial  fertilizer,  if  he 
gets  a  ton,  or  maybe  three  tons,  per 
acre  more  dn  account  of  the  applica- 
tion of  some  plant  food.  Although 
the  first  two  cuttings  are  likely  to  be 
all  right  on  an  ordinary  stand  of  al- 
falfa, there  is  no  use  in  having  later 
cuttings  as  small  as  they  usually  are. 

A  neighbor  asked  me  the  other 
evening  whether  I  would  advise 
gypsum  or  ground  limestone  most 
■"Strongly  for  his  alfalfa.  He  has  a 
beautiful  patch,  but  like  a  wise  man, 
wants  it  to  produce  every  pound  of 
hay  that  it  can.  I  said  that  the  wisest 
thing  was  to  try  some  of  both  so 
that  experience  would  show  which 
was  the  better,  but  that  probably 
gypsum  would  give  better  financial  re- 
turns and  it  might  be  wiser  to  have 
gypsum  as  the  main  application  and 
ground  limestone  (carbonate  of  lime) 
as  an  experiment.  Something  c^n  be 
said  on  both  sides,  and  here  it  is. 

Lime  is  the  main  element  secured 
in  both  substances  and  there  is  con- 
siderably more  lime  in  carbonate  of 
lime  than  in  gypsum.  Lime  also  is  a 
most  fruitful  source  of  soil  fertility 
and  is  highly  desirable.  Therefore 
the  purchase  of  carbonate  of  lime 
would  actually  give  more  permanent 
soil  strength  than  would  gypsum.  As 
ground  limestone  is  at  present  cheaper 
than  gypsum,  the  purchaser  would 
benefit  in  that  way  also.  Quick  lime 
would  be  undesirable.  Hydrate  of 
lime,  occasionally  called  agricultural 
lime,  would  be  very  satisfactory. 

Gypsum  is  a  compound  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  lime,  with  some  water  added 
to  hold  the  lime  and  sulphur  together, 
lime  and  sulphur  therefore  being  the 
two  elements  of  value  secured.  How- 
ever, there  is  not  as  much  lime  in  a 
ton  of  gypsum,  by  a  great  deal  as  in 
other  lime  compounds. 

Gypsum,  though,  has  special  advan- 
tages. One  of  these  is  the  sulphuric 
acid  combined  with  the  lime.  That 
is  a  fine  soil  stimulant.  Next  is  the 
fact  that  gypsum  more  than  any  other 
known  substance,  will  stimulate  the 
nitrogen  bacteria  on  the  roots  of  al- 
falfa and  other  legumes,  and  will  make 
them  store  up  nitrogen  and  strengthen 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  Alfalfa  is 
mainly  good  because  of  these  bacteria, 
and  since  gypsum  helps  them,  it  does 
lots  of  good.  Lime  also  aids  their 
growth,  but  not  quite  as  much  as  does 
gypsum.  This  farmer  therefore  plans 
to  apply  cither  carbonate  of  lime  or 
gypsum  to  all  the  field  at  the  rate  of 
about  300  pounds  per  acre.  Next  sum- 
mer there  should  be  some  results  to 
tell  about. 

What  would  be  best  of  all  for  the 
field  would  be  sup^erphosphatc.  as  that 
would  add  the  desirable,  and  not  too 
abundant,  plant  food,  phosphorus,  to 
the  soil,  and,  since  superphosphate 
contains  gypsum,  't  would  do  all  the 
good  that  gypsum  alone  would.  Gyp- 
sum is  more  of  a  soil  stimulant  than 
anything  else;  superphosphate  would 
build  up  the  soil.  Superphosphate  is, 
of  course,  more  expensive. 

It  probably  is  generally  known  'by 
this  time  th-'>t  straight  sulphur  added 
to  the  soil  frequently  acts  with  de- 
cided benefit  to  crops  grown.  That  is 
because  the  sulphur  is  changed  grad- 
ually by  air  and  water  into  sulphuric 
acid,  combining  with  lime  and  other 
materials  in  the  soil  to  make  gypsum 
and  related' substances.  One  pound  of 
sulphur  will  make  more  than  three 
pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  has 
been  used  experimentally,  and  with 
great  success  in  spots,  as  a  fertilizer. 
On  reading  last  summer  that  sulphuric 
acid  had  been  used  instead  of  gypsum, 
to  treat  black  alkali,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  if  sulphur  could  be  used  in- 
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stead,  it  would  do  three  times  as  much 
good  weight  for  weight  as  would  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  it  could  be  applied 
far  more  conveniently.  If  so,  this 
would  be  a  great  aid  in  reclaiming: 
lands  now  spoiled  by  black  alkali. 


A  Caterpillar  "Cure" 

IN  .\N  address  before  the  Petaluma 
Grange  recently  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Bremner  announced 
a  sure  cure  for  the  caterpillar  pest  and 
the  saving  of  the  trees  affected  and  it 
is  herewith  published  at  the  request 
of  Petaluma  Grange,  the  members  of 
which  hope  that  all  will  take  notice 
and  use  the  solution  as  follows: 

One  quarter  of  a  pound  of  dry 
glue,  100  gallons  of  water,  add  three 
pounds  dry  arsenate  of  lead.  The 
glue  to  be  dissolved  in  hot  water  and 
added  cold  to  the  spray. 

Spray  trees  even  after  the  leaves 
are  eaten  in  order  to  remove  the  web 
which  will  otherwise  smother  the 
trees  to  death. 

In  Alexander  valley  the  caterpillars 
are  ruining  the  fruit  trees  and  the 
ranchers  are  fighting  them  hard.  In 
Berkeley  they  are  such  a  pest  that 
the  city  authorities  have  employed 
men  to  exterminate  them  and  save  the 
shad^  trees. 

Throughout  the  State  they  are 
creating  havoc.  There  are  five  distinct 
kinds  of  caterpillars.  The  recent  mild 
winter  is  believed  to  have  encouraged 
the  pest.  ■ 


Will  Find  Help  for  Farmers 

THROUGH  its  legislative  com- 
mittee and  Hon.  Oliver  Wilson, 
its  national  master,  the  National 
Grange  has  arranged  to  assist  the  de- 
partment of  labor  in  its  special  farm 
labor  supplying  activities.  The  na- 
tional association  will  request  each 
subordinate  grange  to  appoint  a  mem- 
ber who  shall  act  as  a  labor  agent 
for  the  United  States  employment 
service.  As  the  granges  send  to  the 
secretary  of  labor  the  names  of  their 
respective  agents,  blanks  for  applica- 
tions for  men  or  jobs  of  the  employ- 
ment service  and  other  matter  will  be 
sent  to  the  agents. 

Each  agent  will  begin  his  work  by 
oibtaining  from  the  members  of  his 
grange  and  all  other  farmers  in  his 
vicinity  applications  for  labor.  He  will 
see  to  it  that  the  applications  are  spe- 
cific as  to  kind  of  men  wanted,  period 
of  employment,  wages,  etc.  If  an 
oflSce  of  the  United  States  employ- 
ment service  is  near  by,  the. agent  will 
send  these  applicatipns  under  frank 
to  it  for  immediate  attention,  other- 
wise be  will  send  them  to  the  county 
agent  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  will  endeavor  to  fill  them, 
sending  those  which  he  can  not  fill  to 
the  federal  employment  service. 

The  grange  agents  also  will  try  to 
find  all  available  labor  in  their  com- 
munities and  list  them  on  a  form 
provided  by  the  employment  service. 
To  prevent  sending  men  to  jobs  for 
which  they  qre  not  fitted,  the  agents 
will  examine  applicants  whenever  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  their  fitness. 


No  Scarcity  of  Grain  Sacks 

THE  county  farm  advisers  have 
been  notified  by  the  Grain  Cor- 
poration of  the  United  States 
Food  .Administration  that  bag  im- 
porters have  purchased  several  mil- 
lion more  grain  sacks  for  arrival  here 
early  in  July  through  the  help  of  the 
Government  at  a  price  which  enables 
them  to  sell  at  265^  cents.  Therefore, 
farmers  should  be  able  to  obtain  bags 
out  of  this  new  lot  at  about  27j4 
cents  through  the  bag  distributors. 
There  have  been  a  few  recent  sales 
at  high  prices.  Country  dealers  in 
some  cases  demanded  as  high  as  30 
cents  for  bags.  This  is  but  a  tem- 
porary shortage,  according  to  the 
Food  .Administration,  since  plentiful 
supplies  will  be  on  hand  to  take  care 
of  the  California  crops. 


See  Phonograph  Offer  Pauc  l'>— Adv 


Enttst  as  a  ^arm  Soldier! 

Send  Your  Name  and  Address  to  This  Office. 

r'yEVEN  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  new  farm  workers  are 
i\   needed  in  this  country  to  increase  the  war  emergency 
food  supply. 

Do  you  need  work?  Will  you  be  willing  to  help  in  this 
grand  movement  by  which  our  war  crops  will  be  cultivated 
and  harvested? 

What  are  you  doing  nowf 

Are  you  one  of  that  class  that  is  loafing  about  the  poolrooms 

holding  up  the  store  fronts  and  patroiiizing  the  free  lunch 
counters? 

Let  us  hope  that  you  are  not.  But  if  you  are  here  is  a  way  to 
redeem  yourself  and  show  that  you  are  a  man: 

Enroll  on  the  Orchard  and  Farm  list  of  men  who  are  will- 
ing to  devote  themselves  to  public  service  by  work  upon  the 
farms. 

Or  it  may  be  that  you  are  of  that  ever -industrious  class  who 
want  to  help  %oin  the  war  and  don't  exactly  know  how  to  do 
it.  Orchard  and  Farm  presents  a  way:  Enroll  as  a  farm 
worker. 

Perhaps  you  wanted  to  enlist  in  the  army  or  navy  and  were 
not  accepted,  but  are  able  to  do  your  day's  work  in  orchard 
or  field.    Enroll  I 

Or  it  may  be  that  you  were  formerly  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture and  are  now  willing  to  do  something  to  help  out  crop 
production  temporarily.  Enroll! 

Sign  the  following  and  send  it  to  Orchard  and  Farm,  Ex- 
iminer  Building,  Los  Angeles,  immediately : 

I  wish  to  enlist  in  the  army  of  farm  laborers  for  the 
present  war  emergency.    I  shall  expect  wages  at  the  rate  of 

I  a  day  during  the  period  of  my  employment  which 

will  be  months. 


Name  . . 
Address 
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The  Home 
Flower  Garden 


By  Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 

1118  J-oin  fllrcet.  VeHlnra.  Cal. 


Pretty  Costumes 

Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 


Thete  coitunvcM  are  att  carefully  chogen  with  a  vievo  to  their  adaptability  It 
the  needt  of  the  home  dresgmaker.  None  li  elaborate  or  complex  and  all  oM 
eatilv  be  made  from  the  patterng  provided  by  this  department.  To  get  any  'tf 
the  patterns  send  ten  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  Pattern  Department,  Orchert 
and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles. 


Patriotism  and  Flowers 

OVCE  again  there  comes  the 
fjuery,  "should  I  take  out  my 
flowers  and  plant  vegetables? 
Am  I  lacking  in  patriotism  if  I  refuse 
to  dig  up  my  treasures  that  I  have 
gathered  from  all  my  friends^  a  root 
here  and  a  cutting  there,  and  plant 
vegetables  in  their  places?" 

Do  not  under  any  circumstance  dig 
up  your  garden.  Never  did  we  as  a 
nation  need  the  cheer  of  flowers  as 
vve  do  now.  We  may  not  have  the 
time  to  give  our  gardens  the  care  we 
have  done.  We  may  not  feel  we  can 
afford  to  buy  new  expensive  plants, 
as  we  have  done,  but  let  us  care  for 
what  we  have.  If  you  want  to  be 
real  patriotic  in  your  garden  call  in 
some  mother,  whose  son  is  fighflm? 
our  battles  over  there  and  visit  with 
her  in  your  garden.  Let  her  feel  the 
consolation  that  can  come  only 
through  flowers. 

Talk  to  her  about  your  garaeu  pets, 
how  you  brought  this  one  with  you 
from  the  old  home  in  the  East,  and 
how  the  seeds  of  another  were  sent 
to  you  by  some  dear  friend,  how  you 
snipped  a  cuttine  of  another  from 
some  fine  garden  you  visited.  For,  oh 
dear,  garden  lovers,  we  all  do  just 
that.  If  she  has  a  garden  help  her  to 
keep  interested  in  it,  and  if  she  hasn't 
any  garden  help  her  to  start  one  by 
giving  her  cuttings,  bulbs  or  divisions 
of  your  choicest  treasures. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we 
should  keep  our  flower  gardens,  and 
that  is  for  the  growing  children  at 
home.  While  we  are  facing  our  war 
problems  let's  not  forget  the  younger 
children.  In  no  way  can  a  mother 
explain  the  secrets  of  nature  to  grow- 
ing children  as  she  can  in  the  garden. 
If  they  are  told  that  even  the  frag- 
rance of  a  rose  is  in  a  way  a  sex  call 
and  is  used  by  Mother  Nature  for  re- 
production, they  -an  not  help  but 
have  a  clean,  sweet  idea  of  reproduc- 
tion. And  if  we  show  them  the  care 
we  take  to  grow  perfect  specimens  so 
as  to  get  perfect  undwarfed  seeds  and 
young  plants  it  canft'  help  eiving 
them  a  strong,  clean  lesson  in^  keep- 
ing themselves  clean  so  that  they, 
too,  may  be  perfect  specimens. 

Every  question  my  children  ask  me 
is  answered  in  the  garden.  For  that 
reason  if  for  no  other  we  need  our 
gardens  as  long  as  there  are  growing 
children  in  our  family. 

Rose  Troubles 

"I  was  told  by  a  florist  that  we 
home  gardeners  often  lost  bloom  by 
not  using  care  when  we  cut  our  roses. 
Is  there  a  right  and  wrong  way  of 
cutting  roses  for  cut  flowers?  If  so 
will  you  tell  us  what  is  the  right  way, 
and  why?" 

The  one  main  idea  to  keep  in  your 
mind  when  you  go  to  cut  your  roses 
is  this:  Cut  so  as  to  leave  no  blind 
wood. 

If  you  will  notice  your  roses  you 
will  see  that  the  bloom  shoot  grows 
out  from  a  larger  branch,  and  if  this 
is  cut  or  torn  oflF  the  main  stalk  close 
up  to  the  stalk  there  will  be  no  bud 
to  take  up  the  sap  that  has  been  feed- 
ing the  bloom  you  cut  off.  So  do  not 
cut  off  the  entire  stem  of  the  rose, 
but  leave  just  a  small  piece  next  the 
main  stem.  Ahd  always  leave  an  out- 
ward turning  eye  or  bud  just  below 
the  cut.  This  will  begin  to  swell  and 
grow  and  in  time  form  a  new  bloom 
shoot.  And  by  leavmg  an  outward 
turning  eye  you  will  keep  the  bush 
in  good  form,  with  open  center  which 
is  very  dcsiriiM''. 


Pruning  Climbing  Roses 

"My  climbing  Cecil  Brunner  is  send- 
ing up  great  long,  new  shoots.  The 
wood  is  very  soft  and  red  and  the 
shoots  come  from  the  bottom.  Are 
these  suckers  and  should  I  cut  them 
oflF?  I  would  not  like  to  have  the 
plant  any  larger  than  it  is  at  present." 

I  do  not  think  the  new  shoots  are 
suckers,  as  most  Cecil  Erunners  are 
grown  on  their  own  roots,  and  suck- 
ers, as  we  generally  use  the  word, 
means  the  shoots  that  start  up  be- 
low the  graft  on  grafted  roses  and 
are  of  the  variety  of  the  root  and  not 
the  top  rose. 

If  you  want  to  keep  your  rose  down 
to  a  limited  size  I  would  advise  cut- 
ting out  some  of  the  old  wood  that 
has  gloomed  this  last  season,  and 
leave  the  new  shoots  for  they  will 
soon  begin  to  develop  bloom. 


About  Mildew 

"Are  there  any  roses  that  a»e  abso- 
lutely free  from  mildew  here  in  Cali- 
fornia? How  about  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Philadelphia  Rambler  and  that  type? 
Will  La  France  ever  do  well  near  the 
coast?" 

I  never  have  been  able  to  make  La 
France  grow  or  do  anything  worth 
while.  And  I  have  only  one  rose  in 
•ny  garden  that  has  not  at  some  time 
had  mildew  on  it.  That  is  the  Wil- 
liam R.  Smith.  The  Dorothy  Perkins 
type  will  all  mildew  after  the  first 
year  regardless  of  what  the  catalogues 
say.  I  am  very  much  like  the  old 
farmer  at  the  circus  in  regard  to  roses 
that  are  free  from  mildew.  "There 
ain't  no  such  an  animile." 


Low  Hedges 

"I  saw  a  hedge  onct  that  was  fine 
leaved  plant  and  very  fragrant,  with 
a  peculiar  old-time  garden  spice  frag- 
rance. I  think  it  had  a  small  white 
bloom,  but  am  not  sure.  Could  you 
tell  ine  what  it  wa&  and  is  it  adaptable 
to  Southern  California  near  the 
coast?" 

Myrtus  Microphylia — which  means 
small  -  leaved  myrtle  —  makes  the 
very  best  low  hedge  of  any  plant  ob- 
tainable in  California.  It  is  clean, 
has  a  small  white  flower,  and  has  that 
rare  spicy  fragrance  that  is  so  de- 
sirable. 


Propagating  Vines 

"I  have  a  big  vine  of  the  perennial 
pea  and  would  like  to  start  another 
one.  Do  I  start  them  from  cuttings 
or  seeds?  I  wish  you  would  also  tpll 
me  how  to  make  my  climbing  fig 
climb.  It  seems  to  be  growing  nicely, 
but  does  not  climb.  Would  also  like 
to  start  a  few  more  plants  of  it.  How 
do  you   propagate  them?" 

The  perennial  pea  is  started  from 
seeds.  Very  much  as  sweet  peas, 
there  are  different  colors.  If  you  have 
a  white,  you  can  also  get  seeds  and 
have  pink  and  lavender.  Plant  the 
seeds  as  soon  as  ripe  where  you  wish 
them  to  grow,  as  they  do  not  trans- 
plant easily. 

To  start  your  creeping  fig  in  the 
way  it  should  go,  take  a  piece  of  latk 
and  nail  a  shorter  piece  on  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  "T"  and  prop  your  vines 
up  against  the  surface  they  are  to 
climb  on.  After  they  have  taken  hold 
and  begun  to  climb,  watch  them  and 
trim  off  any  that  fall  away. 

They  will  not  start  readily  from 
cuttings.  It  is  better  to  layer  them, 
staking  the  layers  down  near  the  tips 
until  rooted. 


toss— Olrl'a  Dreas 

Cnt  In  h  bIzci:  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
vear*.  Size  \2  require*  4%  yardi  of  36- 
Uicb  material.    Price,  10  cents. 


material  for  the  dreoa  with  Jacket. 
Jacket  alone  will  reqoire  IH  ;ard. 
10  centa. 


tt47 — Lady'a  Onc-Flece  Dr«M 
Cut  In  7  Blzea:  34,  .36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  Inches  bust  measure.  Slxe  36  re- 
quires t>%  yards  of  44-lncb  material.  The 
tklrt  measures  about  2%  yards  at  the  foot. 
Price,  10  cents. 


ZMO— A  Bet  of  Vsotal  Bscs 

The  Patterns  are  cut  In  One  Size.  No.  1 
will  require  IW  yard.  No.  2  will  rsoallt 
1%  yard.  No.  3  will  require  \  yard  of  Si- 
Inch  material.    Price,  10  cents. 


ZS3B-tlU7— Lady's  Costwno 

Waist  2S3B  cut  In  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  40  Inches  bust  measure. 
Skirt  2527  cut  In  7  sizes:  22,  24.  26,  28. 
80,  32  and  .'S4  Inches  waist  measure.  For 
>  medium  size  the  entire  dress  will  require 
8%  yards  of  36  Inch  material.  The  Hkirt 
measures  about  2  yards  at  the  foot.  TWO 
separau  patterns,  10  cents  FX)B  EACH  pat- 
tern. 


ZOSS— Boudoir  Set 

Cut  in  4  sizes:     Small,  32  .*!  I  ;  Medina, 
36-38;    Large,    40-42,    and    Kxira  Larfa, 
44-46  Inches  bast  measure.     SIzi-  Medina 
requires  4^  yarda  of  36-lnch  material  ^f.  't 
the    gown.     The   cap    requires  jMMmrm 
Price,  10  cents.  ' 


t54«— Hiss'  DrcM 

Cut  In  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years 
Size  16  requires  Tt%  ysrds  of  .36-lncb  ma- 
terlal.  The  skirt  measures  alraut  2  yards 
at  the  foot.    Price,  10  cents.  ■ 


Catalogue  Notice 

Send  10c  In  silver  or  stamps  for  oar  at. 
to-date  spring  snd  summer  1017-1818  cats-  ) 
loRue.  contalolng  MO  designs  of  ladli^a 
mlxsen'  and  children's  patterns,  s  innclM 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dresamaklna; 
also  some  [wlntx  for  the  needle,  IMustlW- 
Ing  thirty  of  the  various  simple  stltckMk  4 
all  valuable  hints  to  the  home  dressmaM. 


ZS4£— Girl's  Dre«i 

cat  In  4  Hizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
Size  10  re^iulres  3%  yards  of  44-lncb  ma- 
terial.   Price,  10  yienta. 


ZSS2 — Lady's  "Cover  AH"  Apmn 
Cut  Id  4  sizes:     Rmail.  32  34  :  Medium, 
36-38;    Large,    40-42,    and    Ertra  I^aree, 
44-46  Inches  bust   messur<>.     Size  Medium 
requires  yards   of  ■36-Inch  aaterlal. 

Price,  10  centa. 

<373 — Girl's  Dress 

Cut  In  5  sizes:  4,  0.  8,  10  and  12  years. 
Size    12    requlr—  yards    of  441nch 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattan 

HervwlUi   Bnd  oaaU   far   wfalcll   tfvA  wm 

Ui0  fallowing  psUflms: 

PiCUfn  No   Blaa 

rstuni  No   Star 

mtura  No   Hlso  Mi 

Be  nira  to  sits  Bumbar  sad  slso.  It«nd 
for    pitlcTTM    lo    OBrHAftD    AND    FARM  ^ 

■  miner"  Ilullillni.  Kimath  >n<l  Broi  l' •» 
AnmlML  H»  lui*  to  iKn  n>ui  full  i  '  • 
addrsM  below. 
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Rabbits  Instead  of  Chickens 

DO  rabbits  pay  better  than  chick- 
ens? The  investor  tells  us  they 
do.  One  year  ago  H.  McGee 
of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  decided  to  raise 
rabbits  In  his  back  yard.  He  pur- 
chased two  red  does  and  built  some 
small  pens  or  hutches.  The  entire 
expense  for  rabbits,  pens  and  feed 
was  something  less  than  $15. 

He  is  now  the  owner  of  nearly  SO 
rabbits  valued  at  more  than  $90.  Dur- 
ing the  year  he  netted  something  like 
$53  besides  reducing  the  meat  bill  on 
the  home  table.  His  income  there- 
fore from  t)}e  rabbits  can  be  figured 
at  more  than  $60  a  year  or  more  than 
four  times  his  original  investment  of 
$15. 

"Rabbits  cost  one-half  as  much  to 
raise  as  chickens,"  says  McGee,  "and 
at  seven  weeks  bring  30  to  35  cents 
(  a  pound.  I  attribute  my  success,"  he 
i  continued,  "to  my  manner  of  fteding 
— in  the  morning  rolled  barley  and  at 
noon  time  a  little  green  grass. 

"Contrary  to  the  old  custom,  I 
never  feed  cabbage,  cauliflower  or  let- 
tuce. Avoid  all  wet  food  if  you  wish 
to  be  successful  with  your  rabbits,  and 
keep  the  pens  or  hutches  dry  and 
clean. 

j  "Flemish  Giants,  New  Zealand  reds 
,  or  Belgian  hares  are  all  good  breeds. 
"Rabbit  pelts  are  now  used  very 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  hats, 
and  bring  all  the  way  from  10  to  80 
cents  each.  The  imitation  red  fox 
furs  now  used  are  being  made  from 
the  pelts  of  the  New  Zealand  red.  All 
families  are  advised  by  the  govern- 
ment to  raise  their  share  of  bunnies 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  living." 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  raising  of 
rabbits  for  profit  and  small  invest- 
ment was  that  of  an  Alameda  man. 
His  bunnies  were  fed  on  lettuce,  cab- 
bage and  all  sorts  of  vegetables.  The 
hutches  were  wet  and  sloppy,  the  re- 
sult being  sickly  and  unhealthy 
bunnies. 

The  five  little  ones  died  a  few  weeks 
after  birth,  and  the  Alameda  owner 
gave  up  rabbit  raising  in  disgust,  yet 
this  man  was  unusually  successful  in 
his  work  as  a  gardener.  He  simply 
did  not  put  into  the  new  endeavor  the 
same  energy  and  study  that  he  did  in 
the  garden,  neither  did  he  read  Or- 
chard and  Farm  for  information  on 
how  to  be  successful  in  the  raising 
of  the  new  source  of  food  supply. — 
Sophie  Garwood. 


Hoover  on  Pinto  Beans 

ERBERT  HOOVER.  National 
Food  Administrator,  commends 
the  pinto  bean,  which  has  been 
wn  so  abundantly  in  the  Santa  Fe 
ithwest,  since  the  war  oversea 
ike  out.  He  says  that  the  bean  di- 
lOn  of  his  bureau  is  publishing 
lespread  the  great  value  of  this 
t  in  producing  food  for  soldiers, 
s  in  a  leter  to  M.  D.  Foster,  a  rep- 
lentative  in  Congress,  acknowledg- 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  E.  C.  Tel- 
'd  of  Mountainair,  N.  M.,  on  the 
ubject.  Continuing,  Mr.  Hoover  says: 
"Pinto  beans  were  not  known  in  a 
commercial  way  in  this  country  five 
years  ago.  At  that  time,  the  farmers 
of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  sold 
them  for  from  two  cents  to  three  cents 
per  pound,  and  practically  all  of  the 
farmers  state  that  three  cents  per 
pound  would  make  a  profitable  crop 
>or  them.  It  hardly  seems  possible 
that  expenses  of  growing  have  ad- 
vanced 300  per  cent  in  New  Mexico, 
but  we  do  know  that  the  selling  price 
of  these  beans  has  increased  from  100 
to  200  per  cent  in  the  past  few  years, 
»nd,  as  the  public  becomes  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  bean,  we  believe 
that  its  price  will  more  nearly  ap- 
ach  that  of  the  white  bean." 
id  Hoover  knows. 


The  Mating  Question  * 

IN  view  of  the  recent  refereni^es  in 
Orchard  and  Farm  to  a  "six  h<;n 
hatchery,"  H.  A.  Schlotthauer's  ex- 
perience in  Tulare  county,  Cal.,  is 
interesting.  When  he  went  to  the 
place  eight  years  ago  he  brought  with 
him  60  white  leghorn  hens  and  three 
roosters.  One  rooster  got  killed,  leav- 
ing only  two  roosters,  or  30  hens  per 
rooster.  There  was  a  free  range  and 
little  trouble  from  the  roosters  inter- 
fering with  one  another,  so  conditions 
were  better  than  they  would  be  with 
that  number  of  hens  per  rooster  in  a 
large  flock  and  close  quarters,  but 
that  was  far  from  the  6  to  1  system. 
The  chickens  from  the  matings  were 
strong  and  vigorous.  The  present 
system,  which  has  been  followed 
for  a  long  time,  is  to  have 
one  rooster  per  IS  hens  and  the 
standard  of  fertility  of  eggs  and 
strength  of  chicks  is  all  that  can  be 
asked.  Lack  of  vitality  has  been 
noticed  from  crowding  the  hens  too 
much  in  laying;  and  scrubby  stock 
is  easily  secured  by  neglect,  poor 
feeding  or  disease,  in  raising  the 
chickens,  but  with  one  rooster  per 
15  hens;  both  being  kept  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  the  chickens  being  prop- 
erly raised,  a  fine  bunch  of  pullets 
can  be  secured. 

One  mating,  it  is  said,  will  fertilize 
a  strong  of  nine  eggs.  If  this  is  true 
the  six-hen  hatchery  could  as  well 
be  a  20-hen  hatchery  or  better. 

Three  years  ago  on  the  Schlotthauer 
place  about  240  hens  only  were  kept. 
In  late  fall,  well  after  the  moult,  an 
average  of  80  eggs  per  day  was  being 
secured  when  Mr.  Schlotthauer  tried 
the  Hogan  system  on  his  hens.  These 
are  the  results  as  he  stated  them 
from  memory: 

Pen  No.  1,  including  the  high  stand- 
ard fowls,  was  made  with  100  hens 
qualifying.  Pen  No.  2,  with  medium 
class  fowls,  had  80  occupants.  Pen 
No.  3  had  60.  Hens  from  the  first 
pen  produced  nearly  60  eggs  per  day; 
those  in  pen  2  about  25  eggs  per  day, 
and  those  in  the  third  pen  not  one, 
and  they  did  not  lay  any  either  until 
spring  and  then  only  a  few,  so  they 
were  shipped  oflP  to  market,. where  all 
poor  hens  ought  to  go. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience  the 
system  has  been  used  ever  since,  and 
although  no  eflort  has  been  made  to 
develop  records,  good  selection  of 
stock  and  good  care  in  handling 
shows  itself  in  the  fowls. 

Shortly  before  the  visit  of  the 
writer  returns  from  two  lots  of  56 
hens  each,  shipped  to  San  Francisco 
dealers,  were  secured.  One  lot 
weighed  205  pounds;  the  other  215 
pounds,  averaging  3%  pounds  per  hen 
at  the  market  end.  Whether  those 
weights  for  old  leghorns  show  size 
and  vitality  or  not  the  writer  is  not 
poultryman  enough  to  say. 

Well,  the  great  poultry  centers  of 
the  coast  counties  are  all  right  for 
poultry  raising,  but  there  are  advan- 
tages in  the  wonderful  agricultural 
districts  of  the  interior  valleys  that 
will,  when  development  is  accom- 
plished, make  the  coast  look  to  its 
laurels.— D.  J.  Whitney,  Exeter,  Cal. 


A  Frog  in  the  Pump 

ON  a  place  near  by,  over  which 
the  writer  has  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent a  supervisory  oversight,  the 
pump  one  afternoon  gave  only  about 
a  third  of  a  stream.  On  investigation 
the  motor  was  found  to  be  cool  and 
running  smoothly  and  everything  was 
apparently  in  perfect  condition.  The 
face  of  the  pump  was  taken  off  and 
the  remains  of  a  frog  found  therein. 
Some  time  before,  the  covering  of  the 
well  had  been  removed,  a  frog  had 
evidently  jumped  down,  died,  sunk  to 
the  bq,ttom,  been  sucked  into  the 
pump,  and  caused  considerable  delay 
and  labor.  Moral:  Keep  the  wells 
covered,  and  if  not,  and  the  pump  acts 
as  this  did,  look  for  a  frog  first  and 
run  for  the  pump  expert  only  if  the 
frog  or  other  invader  is  not  found. 
— D.  J.  W. 
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Cooking  Convenience 

All  the  convenience  of  gas  —  that  is 
the  meaning  of  a  New  Perfection  Oil 
Cook  Stove  installed  in  your  kitchen. 
Easy  to  operate.  A  touch  of  a  match 
and  in  a  jiffy  your  stove  is  ready  for 
cooking. 

No  smoke  or  smell;  no  dust  or  dirt 
♦More  convenient*  than  coal  or  wood. 
Better  and  more  economical  cooking 
all  the  year  round.  A  cool  kitcheq  in 
summer. 

And  you  have  all  the  convenience  of 
(as. 

In  1,  2,  S  (nd  4  burner  sizei,  with 
or  without  ovens  or  cabinets. 
Ask  your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  COOK  5TOVE 


A  New  Perfec- 
tion Oil  Cook 
Stove  meanskitch- 
en  comfort  and 
conTcnience.  Ask 
your  friend  who 
has  one.  Used  in 
3,000,000  homei. 
Inexpensive,  easy 
to  operate.  Sea 
them  at  yonr  deal- 
ar'i  today. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  21st  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.    Address  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE- 
HIGH  CLASS  SANTA  CUARA  COUNTY 
PHOl'ERTIES. 
SEVEN  ACRES  AND  A  Dl'NGALOW. 

APRICOTS  AND  PRI'NES. 
Located  5  minutes'  walk  from  the  sta- 
tion. In  an  excellent  ne'shborhoort ;  we  have 
foi  sale  a  lilRh-class  prc/perty  of  .i  acres  u 
bearing  Blenheim  apricots.  2  acres  In  3-year- 
old  French  prunes;  has  fine  modern  bunga- 
low with  every  convenience.  iiardwood 
floors,  electric  range,  expensive  plumbing, 
etc.;  has  cottage  for  help,  garage  and  mod- 
ern pumping  plant,  equipped  with  a  Ke- 
wanee  high-pressure  tank;  also  stable  and 
tultry  h^njses  and  yards  for  5i)0  chickens; 
an  exceptionally  good  place;  price  JSfiOO. 

10  acres  and  a  bungalow,  located  5  min- 
utes' walk  from  the  station;  the  foil  is  rich 
and  fertile  and  is  all  planted  to  English 
walnuts  and  apricots  with  alfalfa  in  be- 
tween; has  a  new  modern  bungalow  with 
every  modern  convenience,  even  to  an  elec- 
tric range:  has  fine  water  plant,  garage 
and  equipment  for  1000  chickens;  price  tlO.- 
000;  an  offer  will  be  considered. 

BEAUTIFUL  HIGHWAY  PROPERTY. 
30  acres  first-class  soil  on  State  Highway 
in  an  excellent  neighborhood;  10  acres  '.n 
young  i)earing  prunes.  10  acr^^s  in  young 
bearing  apricots  and  10  acres  in  bare  land; 
nas  a  fine  modern  bungalow  of  7  r->  »ms  with 
every  convenience,  complete  set  of  ttut- 
buildinge,  df.Tnestlc  water  plant  and  ent;ine, 
hojse  for  help,  etc.;  trays.  *ioxes.  imple- 
meiits.  horse  and  complete  •'quip.'nent  go 
with  the  place;  there  Is  a  fino  v  lect-'ic 
pumping  plant  on  the  propertv  wliicli  pro- 
duces about  $1000  annually  from  sale  of 
water  outside;  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  productive  places  on  the  peninsula; 
price  $3j,000;  terms  erf  payment  can  be  ar- 
ranged. 

A  OENERAL  FARM, 
acrejt  of  sediment  soil  located  one  mile 
from  the  station,  in  the  richest  section  of 
Santa  Clara  County;  this  place  is  equipped 
for  general  farming,  dairy  or  stock  raising; 
the  place  is  fenced  and  cross- fenced  and 
divided  into  5  fields;  each  field  is  supplied 
with  water;  the  place  Is  now  cropped  to 
grain  with  one  field  reserved  fen-  pajiure; 
part  of  the  place  is  now  leased  at  an 
acre  for  tomatoes;  improvements  consist  of 
good  residence  of  6  rooms  with  the  usual 
conveniences,  large  barn,  dairy  harn,  gran- 
ary, cottage  for  help,  poultry  and  pig 
houaes,  yards,  corrals,  etc.;  farmi;i;;  im- 
plements tools,  wagons,  etc.,  included; 
price  127,500. 

All  of  the  above  places  located  within  6 
miles  of  the  Stanford  University. 

WILLIAM  P.  WRIGHT, 

Mountain  View.  Santa  Clara  County.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 320  acres  highly  improvad 
property,  70  acres  peach  trees;  60  acre* 
Muscat  and  Thompson  Vines,  iO  acre*  al- 
falfa. 90  acres  in  townaite.  on  S.  P.  R.  R. 
High  school;  grammar  school,  club  house, 
two  churches,  and  large  modern  cheese  fac- 
tory, and  Standard  Oil  station,  all  on  thla 
property.  Two  dairies  of  50  cows,  four  sets 
buildings  for  tenants,  also  hotel;  personal 
property  and  buildings  worth  over  ISO, 000. 
This  is  good  income  property.  Price  tlSO,- 
OOO.  One-third  cash.  Terms  on  balance. 
Address  H.  R.  Kamm.  1026  DlTlaadero  8t|. 
FresrK),  Cal. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL,  TRADE  OR  BUT 
a  f&rm,  ranch,  raw  land,  city  or  buslaeaa 
property,  automobiles,  factory,  patent,  stock, 
bonds,  mining  property,  etc.  7  If  you  hava 
something  to  sell  In  any  State,  write.  Inclos- 
ing 10  cents,  for  our  big  magazine  of  Invest- 
ments, exchanges  and  buyers  and  our  special 
proposition.  Send  full  description  and  low- 
est price  of  your  property.  Address  the 
World's  Mirror,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

NO.  1004—75  ACRES  ON  RIVER,  near 
steamboat  wharf;  1500  fruit  trees,  mostly 
young  peach  and  apple;  g-room  dwelling, 
front  porch,  2  halls.  attic,  shade,  well 
fenced;  15  acres  of  woodland,  chestnut  and 
oak;  7  acres  meadow;  6H  miles  from 
county  seat;  barn  and  stable;  new  pig  pens 
11x60;  buildings  worth  $3500.  Price  IS260. 
Russell  Realty  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Cata- 
logue. 

IN  THE  GREAT  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY— 
Large  tracts  of  unimproved  land  Can  sell 
30  acres  or  10,000.  Improved  vineyards,  or- 
chards, alfalfa,  stock  and  dairy  ranches.  If 
you  mean  business  write  your  wants.  E.  B. 
Wilson.  Box  526.  Fresno,  Cal. 

WELL  IMPROVED  TWO-ACRE  POULTRY 
RANCH  and  suburban  home  in  best  part 
of  Santa  Clara  \'alley.  Can  arrange  to  tak«* 
part  payment  from  profits.  Ow-ner,  J.  H. 
.Stubbe.  Box  67,  F'alo  Alto.  Cal. 

FOR  .'SALE — 600  acres  good  level,  unim- 
proved land  in  Klamath  Cimnty.  Oregon. 
Good  alfalfa  land  or  stock  ranch.  Price 
$10  per  acre.  W.  H.  Johnson,  owner.  Z2 
Mape  Ave..  Watsonvllle,  Cal.  

STUMP     LANDS.     FAMOUS    FRUIT,  HAY 
BELT,     Hood     River     Valley;  irrigated; 
practically    level;    emp;ovment:     10  years' 
lime.     Box    185.    Hood    River.  Oregon. 

WE   ARE   AGENTS   for   the   best   land  In 
South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District  on 
the  easiest  of  terms.  Address  RIpon  Nursery 
Co..  RIpon.  Cal.  ,  

HEAI'TIFUL   HOME   SITE— El   Cajon  Val- 
le\'.    16   acces.    6-room    house,    cheap  M. 
rvrrill.  S(i  s.  O  St.,  S;in  Diego.  Cal 


REAL  ESTATE 


A  Fl.VE  OPPORTl'.N'ITY. 
I  own  an  alfalfa  and  dairy  property 
near  Modesto^,  also  some  very  fine  Hol- 
stein  cows  that  have  been  selected  with 
great  care.  Owing  to  pressure  of  my 
large  law  practice  I  am  unable  to  give 
*he  matter  attention.  In  order  to  make 
quick  sale  of  the  property  and  dis- 
pose of  the  land  and  cattle  I  will  offer 
the  land  In  full  stand  of  alfalfa  at  $250 
an  acre  in  parcels  to  suit  purchaser; 
10  per  rent  cash,  balance  3,  4  or  5  years; 
low  rate  of  interest  ta  bona  fide  pur- 
chasers who  will  go  on  the  land.  I  will 
sell  them  the  cows  on  the  same  basis 
and  loan  purchasers  the  necessary  farm- 
ing implements.  Under  these  conditions 
a  man  can  go  right  on  the  place  and 
make  a  good  living  at  once,  be  Inde- 
pendent and  make  money  and  pay  for 
the  land  out  at  the  land.  Address  Box 
.No.  716.  Orchard  and  Farm,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


NO  PAYMENTS  DOWN. 

FARMERS  ARE  MAKING  GOOD  IN  THE 
"PROJECT  OF  NO  REGRETS,"  AT  OR- 
LA.ND  CAL.;  WATER  FURNISHED  BY 
UNCLE  SAM;  WE  SUPPLY  THE  LAND 
AND  ASK  NO  PAYME.VT  UNTIL  YOU  CAN 
MAKE  SAME  FROM  CROPS;  -NO  BETTER 
SOIL  FOR  ALFALFA,  ALMONDS,  OLIVES, 
ORA.VGES,  LEMONS.  ETC.  WRITE  US 
FOR  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  REPORT  AND 
BOOKLET.   "ORLAND  FARMS." 

F.   D.   BURR  CO., 
218    MONTGOMERY  ST., 
SAN    FRANCISCO,  OAL. 

GOOD  PUYALLUP  HOME — Trade  for  small 
acreage  In  California.  2H  acres,  IK  acres 
In  evergreen  blackberries;  1-S  acre  In  cur- 
rants; 30  fruit  trees;  5-room  house  garage: 
large  chicken  house  and  barn;  20  minutes 
walk  to  center  of  Puyallup;  1  block  to  street 
car  to  Tacoma,  9  miles  distance;  16  miles 
to  Camp  Lewis;  leased  for  $226;  Income 
$800;  price  $3500.  L  Clement.  *th  St.  and 
7th  Ave.,  a.  W.,  Puyallup.  Wash. 

THI.f   l.S   YOI'R  CHANCE. 
Land  with  water;  best  location  In  State; 
no  payment  down;   In  lots  of  20  acres  or 
over;    on    highway;     fine  soil;  grow  any- 
thing.    You   must    improve    and    farm  the 
land  you  take.     Write  for  particulars. 
PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  CO.. 
829  Hearst  Bidg..  San  Francisco. 


.S.VAP — Modern  10-room  residence;  lot  60x 
135;  fruits,  flowers,  lawns,  berries;  3 
blocks  from  business  center,  trains,  cars. 
V.  C. .  schools.  20  minutes  to  Oakland,  40 
minutes  to  San  Francisco.  2028  Delaware 
St..  Berkeley,  Cal. 


ATTENTION  PAULTRYMEN — M  o  d  e  r  n 
(stocked)  plant,  small  orchard,  bungalcrw 
home;  all  conveniences.  Big  Income  pro- 
ducer. $1500  will  handle.  Will  bear  In- 
vestigation. Write  for  particulars.  George 
Ellison,  Campbell.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — A  One  ranch,  $97  acres,  on  the 
State  Highway  to  Yosemlte  and  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Railway.  For  more  Important  In- 
formation, address  A.  J.  Smith.  Oroveland, 
Tuolumne  County,  California. 


FREE  list  fruits,  (arm  and  stock  ranches, 
Sonoma  and  Mendocino  counties;  Russian 
River  section.    Miller  A  Cobbl.  Inc..  Healds- 
burg,  Cal. 


GOOD  HOG  OR  DAIRY  RANCH— 200  acres ; 

70  acres  alfalfa  land;  good  buildings,  run- 
ning water;  near  town.  M.  Funk,  Etna 
Mills.  Cal. 


B.VRGAINS — Furnish    you    names    and  ad- 
dresses  free.     Farms,    unimproved  lands, 
businesses,    any   kind,    anywhere.  Western 
Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

TE.N    ACRES    GROWING    ALFALFA— Near 
town;    $2000.    terms.     Owner,    2226  East 
3-.'nd  St..  Oakland,  Cal, 


S.T   ACRES  of  good  land.     Write  to  owner. 
Mrs.   A.    B.   McMath.   Elmira  P.   O..  Box 

SJ,  .-^alina  l"o..  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE— Sale  or  Exchange 

GENTLEMA.NS  COUNTRY  HOME.  with 
income.  Five  acres  l^-year-oid  full- 
bearing  lemon  trees,  paying  over  15  per  cent 
net  income.  Two  modern  six  aad  seven- 
room  houses;  large  chicken  house;  gas, 
electricity.  Level,  sandy  loam.  Good 
water  in  abundance.  All  kinds  deciduous 
fruit  trees.  Place  In  center  of  the  flourish- 
ing town  of  l>emon  Grove,  over  400  feet 
elevation.  About  8  miles  east  of  San  Diego 
city  and  ocean;  frostless  belt;  beat  climate 
known.  Place  adjoins  railways.  stores, 
school,  packing  house;  value  $12,000  (bank 
appraisal);  $7000  for  orchard.  $4600  for 
buildings.  Would  take  northern  city  home, 
•for  part,  some  cash,  balance  easy.  E. 
Clement.  P.  O.  Box  46,  Lemon  Orove,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — 140  acres 
timber  ranch;  fine  for  cattle  and  hogs.  In 
heart  of  free  range  Ozarks,  Northwest  Ar- 
kansas, twelve  miles  to  rallrcmd  town,  good 
mountain  roads.  Twenty  acres  cleared  in 
corn  this  year.  Three-room  box  house. 
F\3ur-pen  log  barn,  large  loft  for  feed. 
Owner,  a  woman,  bought  this  place  to  raise 
hogs,  as  It  is  the  finest  hog  country  «vnng 
for  a  person  of  small  means,  but  she  found 
the  hog  business  a  man's  work.  Have  pic- 
tures of  place.  Want  small  place  in  Califor- 
nia suitable  for  chickens.  Owner.  4234  42nd 
Ave..  Southeast,  Portland,  Oregon. 

FOR     SALE — 10     acres   good   land  fenced. 

Free  soil,  2  miles  from  Gait.  Sacramento 
County,  Cal.  Price  $12\  an  acre,  $800  loan. 
Would  exchange  for  2  acres  good  land  clear, 
or  with  small  loan.  Also  have  lot  25x101 
ft.  on  high  street,  Melrose,  Oakland.  Cal, 
Price  $350.  Address  R.  No.  A,  Box  82, 
.Acampr/.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — 480-ACRE 
STOCK  and  grain  ranch;  deeded,  clear. 
$7000.  Want  Southern  Cal.  Improved  alfalfa 
land,  same  value.  ROBERT  BOLDICK.  Co- 
chise. Ariz. 

GOVERNMENT 


BE  PATRIOTIC— RAISE  STOCK  on  pro- 
ductive Government  land,  plainly  marked 
on  county  sectional  maps.  $2.60  ANY  coun- 
ty. Booklet,  particulars  for  stampa  Write 
Joseph    Clark.  Sacramento. 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY— For  Sale 


380-ACRE     MOU.N'TAI.V     RANCH,     with  or 
without  stock;  hunting  and  fishing.  F^r 
particulars  address  James  H.  Dennis,  Covelcr. 
Cal. 

FARMS  \y ANTED  

WA.NTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  farm  or 
unimproved  land  for  sale.    O.  K.  Hawls7. 
Baldwin.  Wisconsin. 

WA.VT     ALFALFA     or  dairy  ranch.  Give 
particulars.    Mark  Baldwin.  Mesa  Qrande. 
Cal.  

WA.NTED — TO    HEAR    FROM    OW.VER  of 
good  ranch  for  sale.    State  cash  price,  full 
description.     D.  F.   Bush,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

-—      -I.      -I.      -M      ■.       -I.  ■  ■  -  »  .  ■  -  .  ,       ■      ,  - 

REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 


MONEY  TO  LOAN— Real  Estate 


ANY  AMOUNT  O.V  COUNTRY  PROPERTY 
Bank  rates.     Write  for   particulars.  We 
specialize  on  large  country  loans. 

REALTY  MORTGAGE  CO., 
W.   E.   Palmer,  Pres., 
918    Monadnock    BIdg.,    San  Francisco. 

ENGINES 


SEVERAL    NEW    AND    SLIGHTLY  USED 
ENGINES.    AR.NOTT  &  CO.,  Implements, 
112  South  Los,  Angeles  St..  l^a  Angeles. 


MEDICAL. 


CO.NSTIPATION  cured  without  drugs.  Over 
a  do7en  methods  sent  free.     Liberty  Com- 
pan>.  Stall. m  1>.  Box  4007.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


FOR  EXCHANGE— 2  lots,  80x135,  with  3 
large-room  California  bungalow,  kitchen, 
bath,  sleeping  porch,  and  garage  In  rear; 
$4500;  mortgage,  $1500;  for  going  ranch.  II. 
Paul  Juch.  716  W.  4lst  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

FOK  EXCHANGE — Timber  land  suitable  for 
stock  range.     Cutting  Co..  495  California 
St.,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WE   EXCHANGE  Real  Estate — Johnson  • 
Temple,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

BOOKS— Health  and  Medical 


THE  FAMILY  BOOKLET— A  treatise  on 
the  causes  of  our  disease;  how  to  foresee 
and  prevent  them.  Those  suffering  tr  r.n 
chronic  diseases  and  who  have  lost  all  hopes 
of  recovery,  will  find  in  thla  booklet  In- 
structions on  how  to  cure  themselves,  or  at 
least  relieve  their  sufferings.  This  Is  a 
scientific  and  interesting  \'olume  In  con- 
densed form  and  will  be  of  great  help  to 
the  sick  as  well  as  to  the  healthy.  Write 
now  for  a  free  copy  to  A.  A.  Guglierl,  M. 
D..  I'ostoffice  Box  1299.  San  Jose  Calif. 

BE  A  CHIROPRACTIC  DOCTOR— 7000  now 
practicing;  new  method  of  curing  and 
preventing  dlaeasea  Catalogue  free.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Cale.  President,  Los  Angeles  Col- 
lege of  Chiropractic,  931  South  Hill  St.,. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 

GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cash;  as- 
saying,  60c.     Pioneer  Assaying  Company, 
636  Market  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel,  San 
Francisco.  Cal,  " 

RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED 

SAFETY    RAZOR    BLADES    re-edged.  30 
cents  dozen.     Send  for  mailing  envelope. 
Howard's.  Box  93.  Los  Oatos,  Cal. 


RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 

FOR  SALE— Three  of  the  fine 

bred  young  new  Zealand  rah  In 
Just  the  right  age  to  use  for  bri 
pose,  and  some  very  nice  d 
fancy    prices.      Anybody  Inten 
most   practical    hutch  can 
free    on    application,    a  i 
measures.     Also   for  sale 
Rock  eggs  for  hatching,  fr, 
of  tl-'e  finest  type,   $1.50       i  ii.i 
eggs.     My   birds   are  In   pink  o(  con 
for  late  batching. 

J.   VA.V  DEN  BERGH. 
Manager    Poultry  Department 

TOYONiFARMS, 
LOS  ALTOS,  CA-L. 

"SCIENTIFIC    FUR  FAR1„ 
A  profitable,  spare-time  ba 
good  for  $1600  per  year  a 
RAISE    STOCK  FOR 
buy  all   you  raise.    Ws  fmfi 
the    highest    market  prlewf 
furnish  perfect  breeding  stook 
INTO    BUSINESS     FOR  Tfl 
SELF.     Our   booklet  i 
mailed  for  10  centa 
DEPT.  X. 
LOS  ANGELES  FUR  FARM, 
C.   E.  Sherman      J.   M.  Shanaan 
26«9  N.  Orlffin  Ave.. 
Los  Angeles.  California 

"RICHETY'S      WESTERN      i     ti  ;  ,  . 

CAVY  BOOK"— Second  ■ 
to    any    other;  beautiful 

ma<le-i]p     furs     alone  ^\ 


CALDWELL'S   RELIABLE   RABBIT  V.KV 

EDIE.S— Snuffle    remedy.    T",  ,.nr 
edy,   36c;   slobber  remedy, 
ment,   Mc:   tonic.   »5c;  all 
or  money  back.     Agents  w 
New  Zealand   Reds,   fre».    '  .u.l'.'..  i;  KibLii 
Farm,   2526   San    Fernando    Boulevard.  Las 
Angeles.  Cal.   

NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RAIV  '  •• 

stock;  nfme  finer;  teemini- 
four  red  feet,  creamy  belli. 
July,  August.  September  d<l  ..r.      i.  Km 
834  Main  St..  Petaluma.  Cal. 

PIGEONS  —  BUY    BIO   BIRD&  Bomsn. 

Carneaux,  White  Kings:  IS  to  It  Iba  s««ab 
a  year  per  pair.     B.  B.  Julian,  ISOf  O  It. 

Sacramento.  CaL 

ARMSTRONGS       NEW     ZEALAND  RBD 
RABBITS — Improve    your    stock    with  • 
good     healthy     buck;     prices  right  Arm 
strrmg's  Rahhit  Yards.   Petaluma.  Cnl  

I'TILITY  New  Zealand  Red  does,  burki  sad 
choice  young  stock.     Easv  pricea  Write 
Snnford's  Rabbit  Farm_  3732  Midvale.  Oak 

land,  Cal. 

FLEMISH.     Reds.      Himalylana,     2    I  ' 

months,   from    pedigreed   bucks.   $1  :'  ■ 
$5.00.    according    to  age.     F.  Altken. 
S.  9th   Ran  Jose.  Cal. 

FOR  BALE — Mated  Homer  pigeons.  C  i 
also   singing   canariea     E.    A.  McKn 
R.  P..  TTclah,  Cal.  

RABBITS — Choice  young  New  Zealanil 

Breeding  Stock  for  sale.     R.   C.   8| - 
Route  .V.  Smiorna.  Cal. 

MONEY    IN    RABBITS— Raise    rabblU  fo' 
us.     Will  pay  $«   per  pair.     Send  stamp 
for  reply.    H.  E.  Gibson  Co.,  Arcadia,  CaL 


BIRDS.  DOGS.  PETS 


BIRDLAND 
All  fanciers  and  lovers  of  birds  are  ii 
to  visit  our  stores  now.  where  we  ha><    '  ■ 
best    selection   of   pretty   song    snd  s^iaf> 
birds    from    South    America.    Australia  IV 
the  Orient  ever  shown.  We  also  have 
singing  canaries,  ornamental  land  and 
ff.wl  and  pets  of  many  different  ki  toM 
fish,  small  turtles    globes,  food 
for  them     The  best  and  largest 

bird   and    animal   cages;   also    f  ^ 

and  remedies  for  any  of  your  pets. 

TALKI.NO  PARROTS 
We  have  still  some  good,  hardy.  a< 
ated    last   year's   birds  of   all  kinds 
young  this  year's  baby  parrots  are  due 
aboiit  June  15. 

DOOvS 

Our  dog  department  at 
place  alwa\s  carries  a  nunr 
illfferent  breeds;  a  full  I1t\- 
I'lies  and  all   the  standard  li..-.!. 

eilies. 

Illustrated  catalogue  free  to  thoss  I 

e.sted. 

I..   M  ORIDER, 
:1S  Mercantile  Place  and  1101  Central 
Ix»s  Angeles.  Cal. 


PARCEL  POST 


CO-OPERATION  (Ni' 

PROFIT)  reduces 
ticulars    and  cataJoL: 
League,  Commercial  St  . 


TED  rv>» 
ses. 

.  OparaM) 

1  rancisOA,  J 


FARMERS  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  Pages  is  3  v;ents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Ad- 
vertisements must  reach  us  before  the  21st  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid 
must  be  in  our  hands  by  the  10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.  Address  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Exam- 
iner Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


POULTRY 


Mcte& 
Tiirkeys 


■OPt'LAR    BREEDS    at    Popular  Prices. 
Poultry   Pigeons,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Guineas, 
heasanta.   Peafowl,    Doves,   Canaries,  Par- 
w    Dogs,  Cats,  Rabliits.  Guinea  Pigs  and 
ts  of  all  kinds.    What  we  do  not  have  on 
•id,    we   can   secure    for    you.     We  ship 
'v'where.    Send  for  price  list. 
Sverything  In  Hair,  Fur  and  Feathers. 
FANC-IEUS'  EXCHANGE, 
South   Main   Street.    I-os   Angeles,  Cal. 

LL   CHICKS    FOR    SALE— 400,000    S.  C. 
Vhite  Lcgliorn  chicks    from    free  range 
t-anlzed    stock    only,    for    delivery  from 
to    December,     at     very  reasonable 
IBS      Fall  Chicks  are   most  profitable — ' 
ilers  In   ten   weeks,   pullets   lay   at  five 
:iths.     We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  all 
I  ks  to  destination.     Shipped  safely  any- 
re  West  of  the  Rockies.     No  money  in 
,  ance,    pay   on    delivery.     Special  prices 
.)00  and  1000   lots.     Finest  hatchery  in 
World.     Established  over  twon-.y  yeaiE. 
ther  information  write  Must  Hatch  In- 
itor   Company,    4:i3   Seventh    St.,  Peta- 
iiia,  Cal, 

i:  are  specialists  In  the  production  of  high- 
rade  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks, 
jroughbred  heavy  laying  strains  of  Amer- 
3  choicest  Leghorns  fill  our  breeding  pens 
1  my  personal  attention  is  given  to  all  de- 
13,  assuring  each  customer  of  highest 
liity  stock.  Our  catalog  is  free.  It  fully 
crlbes  the  stock,  eggs  and  chicks,  con- 
ning photos  showing  the  Ideal  conditions 
1  methods  used  to  make  our  Baby  Chicks 
rth  having.  A  postal  mailed  today  will 
ng  It  to  you.  The  Vineburg  Hatchery, 
C.  Rhode,  Prop.,  Vlneburg,  Cal. 


\RT  NOW — Highest- Priced  Broilers, 
Myers:  hundreds  vigorous  chicks  from 
■  i;e  stock  Reds,  Rocks,  AncOTias,  Minorcas, 
,  16c;  LeRliorns,  13c;  Wyandottes,  Or- 
gtons,  Bralimas,  20c,  25c;  8  weeks,  old- 
pullets,  cockerels,  ducks,  turkeys.  FEW 
\E  BREEDERS  GREATLY  REDUCED, 
les  below  half.     Government  trap-nested, 

in-283  eggs  yearly!  Clearing  J5.  W.  Bee- 
II,  PASADENA,  CAL. 
IE  MISSION  HATCHERY  will  have  baby 
lilcks  In  August  and  Is  booking  orders  for 
II  delivery.  Large  or  small  iois  at  reas- 
jiibie  prices.  Plan  ahead  for  tliem.  Our 
jicialtles:  R.  I.  Reds.  White  Plymouth 
pcks.  Black  Minorcas;  also  choice  strains 
I  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Send  for 
cular.     Mission   Hatchery,   Campbell,  Cal. 

NEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD  — 
Baby  chicks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
ite  Leghorns,  settings,  100,  1000  hatched 
lit  In  our  $60,000  brick  and  concrete 
Itchery  from  our  quality  heavy  layers; 
iisonable  prices;  stock  hatching  eggs.  Peb- 
fside  Poultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 


\RRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Stock 
sale — nothing    better    in    poultry  than 

Iden's    Rocks.      Catalog   free.  Vodden's 

ckery,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

I-L  CHICKS — Book  orders  now  for  your 
uture  meat  and  egg  supply.  Write  for 
'  tlal  circular  on  fall  chicks.  Stubbe 
Jitry  Ranch  &  Hatchery,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Chester  Whites  I 


>PONS  ARE  NEEDED— Capons  are  prof- 
table.     Capons  are  easy  to  make.  Send 

imp  for  instruction*.  Mrs.  H.  Ament, 
i  on  Expert,  Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

^XSTMAN^S  Bred-to-lay"    Hoganlzed  and 

Trapnested  Barred      Plymouth  Rocks. 

1  U>  chicks.  Airedale   pupies.  Falrmead 

iiltry  Farm,  Fairmead,  Cal. 

AXTED — 1000  POULTRYMEN  to  try  the 
Xew  Perfection  Automatic  Poultry  Foun- 
n.  None  better.  Free  circular.  John 
ischweller,  Inglewood.  Cal. 

C.  R.  I.  EGGS,  $1.50  setting.  Hewitt  & 
Hewitt,  DIjton,  Cal. 


AGENTS,  SALESMEN— Wanted 


N"N'S  COI'NTERBALAN'CES  FOR 
FORDS— Eliminates  all  friction  and  vl- 
(ition.     Install  yourself;  It's  easy.  Agents 

nted  everywhere.     Write  for  particulars. 

nn  Counterbalance  Sales  Co.,  1220  San 
Jro  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WAD  GARDENER,  Sl'PERINTENDENT 
•  >R  FOREMAN.  »pen  for  position.  Ad- 
■33.  stating  wages  offered,  to  Henry 
]een.  1025  4th  Ave.,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


i   

j"^''*0  LADY  DESIRES  POSITION  on 
1  anch,  out-door  work;  reasonable  salary: 
trlotlc  reasons.  Box  717,  Orchard  and 
rm,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES;  size,  qual- 
ity, easy  feeders,  mellowness  and  money- 
makers. All  of  these  are  what  "BILLI- 
KEN" stands  tor.  Do  you  want  to  get 
started  in  the  HOG  BUSINESS  AND  GET 
STARTED  RIGHT?  If  you  do,  get  In  on 
some  of  the  few  BILLIKEN  kind  that  are 
still  for  sale.  Two  boars  of  1917  spring 
farrow.  Eight  boar  pigs  and  15  sow  pigs  of 
1917  fall  farrow.  Fifteen  1917  spring  gilts 
that  are  now  bred  for  an  early  September 
farrow.  These  gilts  are  all  sired  by  BiUl- 
ken  and  are  extra  fine  prospects  for  brood 
sows.  Immediate  delivery  on  all  stock. 
Prices  on  gcrod  brood  stock  are  getting  higher 
and  It  Is  also  hard  to  secure  good  animals 
at  any  price.  All  stock  Is  cholera  Immune 
and  will  be  crated  and  registered  free. 
C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills,  Sacramento 
County,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Sheep,  Milch  Goats 

A  PRACTICAL  English  sheep  breeder  and 
fine  wool  grower  from  Australia.  Expert 
experience  in  steam  cultivation  and  plant- 
ing fattening  pastures,  tor  stock  and  early 
spring  lambs,  is  oTien  to  manage  a  first 
class  sheep  ranch,  or  will  examine  and  re- 
port upon  suitable  sheep  properties  and  fav- 
orable conditions.  Address  Sheep  Breeder, 
1242.  42nd  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


D.  E.  KELLIHER — Importer  and  Breeder  of 
Hampshire  sheep,  Eugene,  California, 
offers  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of  yearling 
Hampshire  ramb  sired  by  Walnut  Hall  and 
Hutterfield  Rams  purchased  at  Salt  Lake, 
August,  1916.  Inspection  and  correspond- 
ence invited. 


LIVESTOCK— Poland  Chinas 

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.     Hewitt  &  Hewitt, 
Dixon,  Cal. 

LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jerseys 

DUROC-JERSEY    BOARS,    both  weanlings 
and  old  enough  for  service.    Prices  right. 
Breeding   and   satisfaction   guaranteed.  H. 
E.  Boudier,  Napa,  Cal. 

 1 

LOS  HERMANOS  DUROCS— Boars,  gilts  and 
weanlings.     Hans  Duveneck,   Uklah,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Sheep,   Milch  Goats 


TOGGENBURG    MILCH     GOATS  —  Rae  P. 

Williams,  Federal  Realty  Building,  Oak- 
land,  Cal.  

TOGGENBURG  GOATS  —  Edwin  Prltchett, 
Mojave,  Cal.     Enclose  stamp. 

LIVESTOCK— Guernseys 

FOR    SALE — Guernsey    bull,  three  months 
old:   not  registered,   but  fine  stock;  $30. 
Box  83.  Kentfield,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK 


I  NOW  OFFER  MY  SPRING  PIGS,  sired  by 
Cook's  Hancherdale  Jones,  a  grandson  of 
the  famous  Gertsdale  Jones,  and  out  of  big 
prolific  sows,  the  best  of  the  "Big  Types." 
Write  for  prices  and  further  Information. 
J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise,  Cal. 

FOR     SALE     OR     EXCHANGE— For  land. 

large  black  registered  Jacks  and  jennetls; 
best  bunch  In  California.  A.  L.  Allen,  Fer- 
ris, Cal. 

BONE  SPAVIN,  splint  or  ringbone  removed 
with  OTie  application.     Money  back  guar- 
antee.     Henr\'    Chapiiclle.    Woodburn,  Ore. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


E3VERTBODY  should  read  The  Great  Ex- 
change story;  mall  order,  real  estate,  in- 
vestment and  general  Information  weekly; 
contains  20  to  40  pages  of  opportunities;  of- 
fers, plans,  secrets,  bargains,  cash  buyers, 
etc.,  that  will  put  you  on  the  road  to  more 
money  making.  Your  name  printed  in  our 
opportunity  directory  and  a  special  2  months' 
subscription  for  26c.  Ad  rates  3c  per  word 
for  four  Insertions.  Thousands  of  "live 
wires"  to  read  your  ad.  Address  The 
World's  Mirror,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

ICE  PLANT — A  "Barber"  machine;  best  In 
the  world,  valve-ln-head  type;  three  tons 
capacity;  800  feet  ammonia  pipe  and  1000 
lbs.  casting  valves,  bends  and  other  essen- 
tial fittings;  all  good  as  new;  a  complete 
refrigerator  plant  will  be  sold  at  a  real 
barg.iln  for  cash;  shipping  weight,  five  tons. 
Pacific  Agricultural  Station,  Coqullle,  Ore. 

HOROSCOPES  scientlflcally  written.  Tour 
marriage,  best  business,  probable  health 
shown.  Write  for  terms,  giving  time  of 
writing.  Robt.  R.  Hill,  2188  Sutter  St.,,  San 
Francisco. 

I  WILL  DELIVER  a  small  box  of  lemons 
for  $1.00,  containing  4  dozen;  prepaid  to 
any  part  of  the  U.  S.    EIrnest  VInce,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 


NEW  NOVELTIES,  PROLIFIC,  PRACTI- 
CAL plants  for  "War"  gardeners.  Listen 
—GIANT  MARROW  CABBAGE  grow  ten 
feet  high,  sometimes  bear  yard-long  leaves, 
some  20  inches  wide.  Can  be  planted  all 
year  round  for  California  climate.  Best 
winter  grower.  NO  WASTE  as  with  kale; 
solid,  marrow-laden,  ENTIRELY  EDIBLE 
trunk,  quickly  increases  egg.  butter  and 
flesh  production;  best  "GREENS"  grown; 
500  GUARANTEED,  PEDIGREED  SEEDS. 
25c:  five  such  packets,  $1:  acre  supply,  $2. 

"GOLDEN  POTLATCH"  bush  Pea  pro- 
duced three  crops  from  the  same  roots. 
Sweetest,  greenest.  tenderest;  "canning" 
unnecessary;  w"eIl-soaked  ripe  peas,  prop- 
erly cooked  equally  palatable;  regular  pack- 
ets, 10c:  6  for  50c. 

RAREST  BEANS,  bush  and  pole,  for 
coast  planting;  packets,  10c. 

"PURPLE  PERFECTION  POTATO" — 
Salad  specialty,  frcst-proot,  prolific,  super- 
early;  demands  CONSTANT  GROWTH,  as- 
suring two  crops  yearly  for  Californians 
without  "keeping-over"  worrying.  Sample 
10c,  pound  35c;  three  pounds,  prepaid,  90c; 
Photos,  particulars.  FREE. 

E.  E.  MARTIN.  Guaranteeing  Seedsman, 
B-4,  Charleston,  Washington. 


NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


THOMPSON'S  SEEDLESS  AND  EMPEROR 
GRAPES  have  unbeatable  prospects;  pro- 
duce heavy,  uniform  crops;  high  prices  cer- 
tain; bear  well  third  year.  Unexcelled  raw 
land.  $70  acre  and  up;  good  for  oranges, 
olives,  figs,  early  fruits.  Can  arrange  to  bring 
into  bearing.  Mature  vineyards  bringing 
$700  to  $1000  an  acre.  Write  or  visit  D.  J. 
Whitney,  Exeter,  Cal. 


RHUBARB — $1127  from  one  acre.     A  crop 
every  month  of  the  year.   Write  to  me  and 
I   will  tell  you  how   you   can   do  as  well. 
J.  M.  Stone,  Lodl,  Ce.l.    Route  4. 


FIELD  SEEDS,  GARDEN  STOCK 


SEED,  GRAIN,  THRESHING  Machine  and 
Harvester  Screenings  Wanted — Cash  paid 
for  large  or  small  quantities.  Mail  samples 
on  which  we  will  quote.  Mercantile  & 
Warehouse  Co.,  Fifth  and  Poplar  Sts.,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 


AUTO  TRAILERS 


AUTO  WRECKERS 

1450  Central  Atc  .   Los  Angeles. 


AUTO  ACCESSORIES,  SUPPLIES 


FORDS  CAN  BURN  HALF  COAL  OIL,  ALL 
DISTILLATE,  or  Cheapest  Gasoline,  using 
our  1918  Carburetor:  34  miles  per  gallon 
guaranteed.  Easy  starting.  Great  power  In- 
crease. Attach  It  yourself.  Big  profit  sell- 
ing for  us.  30  days'  trial.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Styles  to  flt  any  automobile 
Air-Friction  Carburetor  Company,  325  Madi- 
son St.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


HAZARD  &  MILLER,  ATTORNEYS  AT 
LAW- — Patents  and  Patent  Causes.  Henry 
T.  Hazard  established  the  agency  In  1878, 
which  has  been  uninterruptedly  In  business 
since  that  time.  Herman  Miller,  eight 
years  examiner  In  U.  S.  patent  office.  Our 
library  contains  the  record  of  every  U.  S. 
patent.  Examination  without  charge. 
HAZARD'S  1918  BOOK  ON  PATENTS 
FREE.  604-506-606  Central  Building,  Sixth 
and  Main  streets,  Los  Angeles. 

PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured  through 
us;  established  fifty  years.    Send  for  free 
booklet  on  "Patents."    Pacific  Coast  Patent 
Agency,  Inc.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 

IDEAL  HOIST  FOR  UNLOADING  HAY, 
driving  fence  posts,  stretching  fences, 
erecting  buildings,  and  numerous  other  pur- 
poses around  the  farm.  Inexpensive,  great 
labor  saver.  Send  for  pamphlet.  U.  S.  Iron 
Works,  Seattle,  Wash. 


AVERY  8-16  TRACTOR— Brand  new— 1918 
model.  Never  been  used.  For  sale  at 
substantial  discount.  If  Interested,  write 
for  price  and  where  this  tractor  may  be 
seen.  Address  Box  760,  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


F.T.BRILES 

Southern  California  Distributer 
Cleveland  Tractor,  Heavy  Tractor 
Implements,  Schmeiser  Land  Lev- 
eler  and  Hay  Derrick.  214-216 
North  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 


FISH 


Salmon  In  brine, 
100  lbs.,  $11.00. 
Shipping  weight, 
175  pounds, 
Smoked  salmon,  20  lbs.,  $3.25.  Dried 
codfish,  10  lbs.,  $1.75.  T.  A.  Beard, 
4322  Winslow  Place,  Seattle,  Wash. 

FOR  SALE  ON  EASY  TERMS  OR  TRADE 
for  income  property,  San  Francisco  or  Bay. 
Liberty  bonds  or  mortgage:  clear;  320  acres 
almond,  pear,  apple  and  alfalfa  land,  fenced 
and  buildings,  power  wire:  one  mile  from 
Del  Sur.  Los  Angeles  County.  California. 
Money  can  be  doubled  within  two  years: 
prospect  good  for  oil;  some  particulars  first 
letter.  Geo.  Dall,  621  Sansome  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

INCOME  PROPERTY;  centrally  located;  6- 
room  house,  bath,  toilet,  pantry,  gas,  elec- 
tricity; basement,  concrete  floors,  laundry, 
hot  and  cold  water;  shod,  8  by  20:  fruit 
trees,  fig;  half  minute  to  car  lines;  $1160 
mortgage,  which  can  stand;  value,  $4000; 
would  exchange  for  small  ranch.  J.  S.  Mar- 
shall, 1729   36th  ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Two  ranches,  cheap 
for  cash.     Addre.ss  "Rancher."   Box  68A, 
Route  1,  Winters,  Cal. 

FARMS  FOR  LEASE 

OW7TER'''of'T4T)F''aCTe3  of  trmbercd''TandC 
plenty  of  water,  in  Latimer,  Atlair  and  Se- 
quoyah Counties,  Oklahoma,  would  lease  c»r 
go  in  partnership  with  owners  of  Angora  or 
milk  goats  who  want  better  pasture.  Ad- 
dress Simon  Janl(owsk>'.  Ti-.lsa.  Oluahoma. 

"'^"^^GOVERNMENT^LAi^^ 

RELINQUISHME.XT  FOR  SALE — 100  acres 
choice  spot  in  Victor  Valley,  18  miles  east 
of  VIctorville,  San  Bernardino  County;  all 
level;  elevation,  2800  feet;  65  acres  cleared 
of  brush;  well,  good  water;  good  loose  soil; 
$1000  cash  desired.  Will  con.sider  trade. 
Owner,  1548  45th  avenue,  San  Francisco. 

RABBITS,  PIGEONS,  DEER 

FROM  MY  IMPROVED  GIANT  CHECKER 
BUCK,  I  have  five  5-months-oM  and  sec- 
ond 191S  littor.  just  born,  to  choose  from,  at 
Fox's,  the  Pet  Stock  Breeder.  356  Corbett 
ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE 


If  BO. 

keep 

cool.    tJie  the  Imperial 
self  -  beating  Iron. 
Makes    Its    own  gas, 
generated    from  kero- 
sene.  The  cheapest  and 
beat  Iron  made.  Cole 
Lite  &  Sales  Co.,  Lamp 
1216  to  1220  E.  4Ut  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Demonstra- 
tion room,  246  8.  Spring  St 


A.  LEVIN,  successor  to  Kelly  Machinery 
Co.  All  kinds  and  sizes  of  Pipe,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Pulleys.  Shafting,  etc.  Good  sec- 
ond-hand Wire  Rope,  Manila  Rope  and 
Barb  Wire.  624  Mission  Road,  Los  An- 
geles  

HIGH  VOLTAGE  TRANSFORMERS,  recent 
make;  must  sell  quickly;  good  for  irriga- 
tion   plant.     S.    M.    Gardner,    5130  Shatter, 
Oakland,  Cal.  

SPLIT  REDWOOD  POSTS 
Any  size,  any  quantity.   Write  for  prices. 
W.  E.  Whitmore,  Cloverdale,  Cal. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BUILDER  —  All 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  material; 
doors,  windows,  lumber,  shingles,  corrugated 
iron,  cement  trays  at  the  lowest  prices;  send 
list  and  get  estimate;  country  orders  and 
carload  lots  a  speclalt.v.  H.  McKevitt  &  Son, 
Wreckers,  1849  Mission  street,  near  14th, 
San  Francisco,  Cal 

ALL  NEW  LUMBER  PRICES  CUT,  also 
mlllwork.  Shingles,  48c  bunch;  Sxl8  Ins. 
shakes.  $7  per  M. ;  36-Inch  shakos,  $12  per 
M. ;  siding.  $15  per  M.  Mail  lists  to  Swift 
&  Co..  10th  ami  Mission  Sts..  San  Francisco. 

LUMBER  BARGAINS  for  poultry  men  and 
farmers.      Special    prices    to    reduce  our 
stock  this  month.     Woodhead  Lumber  Co., 
5800  South  Main  street,  Los  .\ngeles,  Cal. 

DRIED  VEGETABLES  &  FRUITS. 

NEW-WAY  Vegetable  Dryer,  227  13th  St., 
of  iron,  fire  brick  and  tile;  3  ft.  by  8  ft.  by 
14  ft.;  twelve  shelves  carrying  sixty  trays 
30  ins.  by  30  ins.  Recording  heat  gauges. 
Oil  burner  complete.  Will  dry  from  1000 
to  1500  pounds  at  each  filling.  Address 
"NEW- WAY"  vegetable  or  fruit  driers  made 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

IMPLEMENTS    AND    RANCH  SUPPLIES, 
SAMPLES  and  slightly  used.    Four  floors. 
Ijirge  stock.     Liberal  credit.     Save  50  per 
cent  on  some.    No  branches. 

ARNOTT  &  COMPANY,  INC., 
The  Yellow  Front.     Established  1892. 
112-118  South  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


TIME  SAVING  COUPON 

The  Woodtlte  Laboratories, 
Modesto,  Calif. 
Gentlemen: — Please     send  me, 
without  charging  me  for  shipping 

  (state  how  many)  cans 

Spoktlte,  at  $1.50  per  can.  My 
dealer  has  none  in  stock.  Enclosed 

find  remittance  for   

My  Name   

Full  Address   

Dealer's  Name   


Hundreds  of  Loose  Wheels  Saved 


Shrunken  wheels,  so  loose  they  were 
thought  beyond  repair,  have  been  res- 
cued from  the  scrap  heap.  Spoktite 
has  restored  hundreds  to  their  original 
tightness  and  made  them  as  safe  as 
new. 

Spokes  Tightened  Permanently 

The  loose,  dried-out  spokes  save  been  swelled 
by  the  application  of  Spoktite.  This  modern 
whf-el  tightener  penetrates  the  wood,  fills  the 
pores  with  life-giving  liquid  and  then  seals  it- 
self in — to  stay. 


Spoktite,  once  applied,  cannot  evaporate. 
Thus,  wheels  once  tightened,  remain  tight  and 

sturdy. 

Cost  Practicayy  Nothing 

The  old  wqy  of  ti^litcning  whcfl.s  is  only 
temporary  and  costs  $10.00  or  more  per  set  of 
four.  One  can  of  Spoktite  does  the  work  per- 
manently and  costs  only  $1.50.  It's  good  for 
auto,  carriage  and  wagon  wheels  and  all  other 
wood  products. 

At  Garages,  Auto  Supply  and  Hardware  Stores 

Buy  It  in  the  handy  si|iiirt  can  or  have  your 
repairman  do  the  work  for  you.  He  charges 
only  $.'?.00  to  $5.00.    If  you  can't  get  Spoktite. 

use  the  coupon. 


The  Woodtite  Laboratories 


MODESTO,  CALIFORNIA 
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QREAT  SINGLE  TAX  DEBATE  GROWS  HOTTER  ANt)  HOTTE'. 
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Success  With  Milch  Goats 
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How  many  kills 
to  Yomshot  pattern? 

MOST  hunters  agree  that  three  shots  or  more  are 
essential  to  a  kill.  Less  than  three  may  mean  a 
_  cnpple,  no  matter  what  the  size  of  shot  or  its 
velocity.  Hence  uniform  pattern,  i.  e.,  an  even  spread 
of  shot,  IS  essential  to  successful  shooting,  in  the  field 
or  at  the  traps. 

The  secret  of  good  patterns  is  in  the  control  of  the  powder 
explosion.  Good,  evenly-distributed  patterns  are  the  direct 
results  of  a  correct  system  of  wadding  scientifically  adjusted 
to  the  bore  of  the  gun  and  the  load.  The  wadding,  like  thp 
piston  head  of  a  gas  engine,  must  give  the  explosion  somethin. 
solid  to  work  against,  so  that  the  shot  may  be  meshed  out 
evenly. 

It  must  expand  and  fill  the  tube  of  the  barrel,  completely 
sealing  in  the  gas  behind  it.  No  gas  must  escape  to  scatter 
the  shot. 

It  must  offer  just  the  right  amount  of  resistance  to  the 
explosion  so  as  to  develop  uniform  pressure  and  high  velocity 
without  danger  of  jamming  the  pellets  out  of  shape  at  the 
'choke"  or  muzzle  construction. 

The  Winchester  System 

Winchester  Wadding  is  the  result  of  repeated  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  most  efficient  control  of  the  gas  blast. 

The  special  construction  of  the  Winchester  Base  Wad 
gives  what  is  known  as  Progressive  Comhmtion  to  the  pow- 
der charge. 

Combustion  spreads  instantly  through  the  powder  charge. 
By  the  time  the  top  grains  of  powder  become  ignited  the  full 
energy  of  the  burning  powder  behind  is  at  work. 

Though  the  explosion  is  almost  instantaneous,  it  is  none 
the  less  Progressive,  the  final  energy  and  maximum  velocity 
of  the  completely  burned  powder  being  developed  at  the  muz- 
zle, where  it  is  most  needed. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  heat  and  pressure  of  combustion, 
the  tough,  springy  Winchester  Driving  Wad  has  expanded  to 
fill  the  barrel  snugly  all  around.  No  gas  escapes.  It  is  com- 
pletely sealed  in.   The  wadding  pushes  the  shot  evenly. 

At  the  muzzle  the  shot  pellets  slip  out  without  jamming 
while  the  wadding  is  checked  for  a  brief  interval  by  the  con- 
striction of  the  muzzle.  It  follows  some  distance  behind  the 
shot  pattern. 

The  shot  cluster  travels  on  unbroken  by  gas  blast  or 
wadding  and  makes  the  hard-hitting,  uniform  patterns  for 
which  Winchester  shot  shells  are  world-famous. 

Fish  Tail  Flash.  All  Winchester  smokeless  shells  are 
made  with  the  new  Winchester  Primer — the  quickest  and 
most  powerful  shot  shell  primer  made.  Its  broad  fish  tail 
flash  gives  even  and  thorough  ignition.  Every  grain  of  pow- 
der is  completely  burned  up  before  the  shot  charge  leaves 
the  muzzle. 


The  Crimp.  The  required  degree  of  pressure  necessary 
in  seating  the  driving  wads  is  worked  out  in  combination  with 
the  hardness  or  the  softness  of  the  crimping  required  for  any 
particular  shell. 

Waterproofing  and  lubrication.  In  the  cold,  damp  air  of 
the  marshes,  or  under  the  blazing  sun  at  the  traps,  Winchester 
shells  will  always  play  true.  Winchester  waterproofing 
process  prevents  them  from  swelling  from  dampness.  Spe- 
cial lubrication  of  the  paper  fibers  prevents  brittleness  and 
splitting  in  dry  weather. 

Uniform  shells.  From  primer  to  crimp,  Winchester 
shells  are  constructed  to  insure  the  maximum  pattern  pos- 
sible from  any  load  and  under  all  conditions.  $100,000  is 
spent  annually  in  the  inspection  and  testing  of  finished  shot 
shells.  25,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition  are  fired  every 
year  in  testing  guns  and  ammunition. 

Clean  Hits  and  More  of  Them 

To  insure  more  hits  and  cleaner  hits  in  the  field  or  at 
the  traps,  be  sure  your  shells  are  Winchester  Leader  and 
Repeater  for  Smokeless;  Nublack  and  New  Rival  for  Black 
Powder.  Write  for  our  Free  Booklet  on  Shells.  Winchester 
Repeating  Arms  Co.,  Dept  WK-11,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Wincheairr  »ystem  of  tradding.  The  traddinf/  expand*  evenly,  sealing  in  ihe  gas  blant  nil  the  irai/  In  the 
muzzle,  where  the  icaddintj  is  checked  by  the  "choke"  or  conalriciion.  Shot  cluster  travels  on  ahead,  un- 
broken. Actual  test  target,  SZO  pellets  out  of  .(i/,  or  7  i  per  cent  of  the  shot  charge  (/V4  oz.  of  7%  chilled) 
iimiile  II  ^0  inch  circle  at  )0  yards. 


World  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition 
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Big  Success  With  Tobacco     How  I  Made  Potatoes  Pay 


Forty  Yolo  Acres 

By  J.  K. 

THE  Chiflakos  Brothers,  who  own 
^  a  vast  expanse  of  land  on  the 
'  western  edge  of  the  Sacramento 
valley,  under  the  protecting  shadow 
of  the  coast  range  mountains,  where 
the  billowing  hilltops  go  marching 
off  southward  into  the  purple  mist, 
■are  enterprising  men.  The  Chiflakos 
Brothers,  all  three  of  whom  hale  from 
the  sunny  land  of  Demosthenes  and 
Plato,  experimented  this  year  with 
forty  acres  of  tobacco  on  their  larger 
Yolo  county  estate  and  a  net  return 
of  $30,000  from  the  venture  is  the 
answer  as  to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  that 
flection  of  the  State  of^California  has 
an  attempt  been  made  to  raise  tobacco 
until  this  year  and  according  to  state- 
ments of  the  best  known  experts  on 
the  subject  in  the  country,  the 
Chiflakos  Brothers'  tobacco  it  as  good 
as  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  even  in 
iections  where  tobacco  raising  has 
"been  the  chief  industry  for  many 
years.  . 

When  these  brothers  lived  m  Greece 
they  worked  in  the  tobacco  planta- 
tions. They  all  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  required  to  grow 
the  weed,  the  methods  used  in  suc- 
cessfully cultivating  it,  and'the  very 
■Important  art  of  curing  and  prepar- 
ing it  for  sale.  tt  j 
•-  When  they  came  to  the  United 
States  to  try  their  hand  at  farming 
in  the  land  by  the  western  sea  they 
Inade  a  success  of  growing  many  other 
products,  chief  among  which  was 
rain.  And  during  their  silent  labor 
B  their  Yolo  county  farm,  they  waxed 
ch  from  their  efforts. 

They  Had  the  Right  Soil 
Still   remembering   the   scenes  of 
their  youth,  when  they  worked  in  the 
tobacco  plantations  of  sunny  Greece, 
ey  made  a  study  of  the  soil  of  their 
eat  farm.    They  had  it  tested  by 
bacco  experts  and  all  were  of  the 
inion  that  it  was  of  the  proper 
rmation    to    produce    the  much- 
Hshed  discovery  of  the  American 
dian.  . 
According  to  the  senior  Chiflakos, 
t  every  kind  of  land  or  climate  is 
pted  to  the  production  of  tobacco, 
e  plantation  must  be  situated  in  a 
y,  warm  section  and  well  protected 
om  chilling  breezes  either  from  the 
ountain  or  sea.    Few  attempts  have 
en  made,  either  in  California  or  the 
eat  southwest,  to  produce  tobacco 
d  the  successful  experiment  of  the 
htflakos  may  open  up  a  ne\y  and 
cidedly  remunerative  occupation  to 
nd  owners  in  sections  of  the  State 
*-ere  the  soil  and  climatic  eonditions 
rallel  those  of  Yolo  county. 
Harvesting  the  tobacco  crop,  and 
paring  it  for  sale  to  the  manufac- 
rers  is  the  most  important,  costly, 
and  difficult  part  of  the  entire  produc- 
tion.   The  greatest  care  must  be  ex- 
srcisei  in  taking  the  large  flat  leaves 
from  the  plant.    They  first  mature 
at  the  bottom,  near  the  ground,  and 
.Tiust   be   picked   immediately  when 
they    start    to    turn    from    a  deep 
•jmerald  green  to  golden  brown 
Three  Fine  Grades  Produced 
After  the  lower  leaves  have  been 
taken  from  the  plant,  the  next  ones 
are  ready  and  the  process  is  repeated. 
The  rounds  of  the  entire  plantation 
ire  thus  made,  taking  one  leaf  from 
■  a  li  plant  at  a  time  until  all  have 


Yield  $30,000  Net 

Gushing 

been  picked.  There  are  about  forty 
leaves  to  the  plant. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  and 
analysis  of  the  soil  had  been  made  to 
determine  the  varieties  of  tobacco 
which  \yould  be  best  adapted  to  its 
'peculiarities,  three  grades  were  plant- 
ed— Cavalla,  Solanaka  and  Turkish 
aromatic. 

These  three  grades  are  the  most 
delicate  ind  among  the  finest  pro- 
duced by  any  plantations  in  the  world 


Over  $24,000  Net  From  Seventy-Fjve  Acres 
By  Richard  Gillson 


WHEN  I  came  to  Pomona,  Cal- 
ifornia, in  1909,  I  had  no  more 
knowledge  of  the  growing  of 
field  crops  than  any  man  of  forty-one 
years  has  who  has  been  keeping  books 
for  a  large  corporation  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  I  had  never  lived  for  one 
day  on  a  farm  or  in  a  rural  commun- 
ity, but  I  was  spured  on  grim  neces- 
sity and  simply  had  to  learn.  I  was 
broken  down  in  health  and  was  told 
by  my  Eastern  doctor  that  the  only 


made  what  many  an  old-time  rancher 
tells  me  is  something  to  be  very  proud 
of  in  the  way  of  production  and 
money  taken  in. 

Seventy-five  Acres  Net  $24,176 

Between  July,  1916,  and  July,  1917, 
I  sold  potatoes  from  seventy-five 
acres  for  $26,027,  from  which  the  net 
proceeds  were  $24,176. 

During  the  six  years  that  I  have 
been  farming  in  potatoes  in  the  Chino 


Forty  Acres  of  Tobacco  on  the  Chiflakos  Ranch,  Yolo  County,  Gal. 


and  the  manner  in  which  the  leaves 
have  developed  and  cured  in  the  sur 
has  been  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
producers.  A  ready  market  is  avail- 
able for  the  entire  crop  as  soon  as  it 
is   ready  for  delivery. 

The  Turkish  aromatic  will  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  while 
the  other  two  grades  will  be  manu- 
factured into  cigars  and  smoking 
tobacco. 

On  the  forty  acres  of  land  the 
brothers  have  40,400  plants  to  each 
acre  and  they  will  average  at  least 
30  leaves  to  the  pljnt.  It  is  estimated 
that  when  the  crop  is  harvested,  the 
tobacco  will  run  between  750  and 
800  pounds  to  the  acre  and  the  market 
price  will  range  from  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  pound.  The  outside  expense  of 
the  crop  from  the  time  it  is  planted 
«ntil  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser 
will  average  $200  to  the  acre.  Figur- 
ing at  the  lowest  estimate,  750  pounds 
to  the  acre,  at  $1.25  per  pound  and 
deducting  $200  per  acre  for  cost,  the 
entire  forty  acres  of  land  will  net  a 
return  this  year  of  $29,500. 

The  harvesting  of  the  crop  and 
preparing  the  leaves  for  market  is  the 

(Continued  on  Paffe  11) 


Curing  and  Packing  California  Tobacco 


hope  for  me  was  an  out-of-door  life 
especially  in  the  semi-tropical  climate 
of  Southern  California.  That  is  why 
I  went  to  farming  with  a  capital  of 
$4500,  which  was  my  savings  of 
eighteen  years.  Luckily  I  had  a  de- 
voted wife  and  two  of  the  pluckiest 
children  that  God  ever  made 

I  have  been  growing  potatoes  near 
Chino,  Cal.,  for  six  years  and  I  have 


district  the  gross  returns  have  been 
$81,453.  The  net  returns  have  been 
$47,532  exactly.  That  means  that  I 
have  paid  all  my  land  rentals,  for 
labor,  seed,  farming  implements, 
taxes,  insurance,  water  rentals,  freights 
and  all  incidentals  and  have  made  for 
my  family  living  and  for  investment 
$47,532  in  six  years — more  money  than 
(Continued  on  Pace  £0> 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Burbank,  a  Man  of  Big  Deeds 


By  the  Editor  of  Orchjurd  and  Farm. 


National  Eg2[  Day 

Bright  Idea  From  Pctaluma 

LET'S    have    a    regular  national 
egg  day! 
Why  not? 
A  national  egg  day  would  help  the 
poultry  industry  and  attract  every- 
body to  the  value  of  the  egg  as  a 
nntrient. 

The  idea  of  such  a  day  emanates 
from  Petaluma,  where  there  are 
5,000,000  hens  laying  normally  about 
500,000,000  eggs  a  year. 

Here's  the  way  the  Petaluma 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  begun  to 
boost  for  the  national  egg  day: 

"Every  food  product  in  the  country 
bas  been  advertised  and  reocmmend- 
ed  for  its  food  value  and  war-time 
economy  except  the  lowly  hen's  egg. 

"Hardly  a  recipe  written 'since  the 
beginning  of  war-time  economy  men- 
tions an  egg.  People  have  been  doing 
without  them  and  if  we  don't  do 
something  that  will  stimulate  the 
eating  of  them  they  will  continue  to 
4o  without  them. 

Benefits  of  a  National  Campaign 
"There  being  no  doubt  that  a  Na- 
tional egg  day,  by  creating  the  de- 
mand for  more  eggs,  will  therefore 
double  the  output,  which  it  is  sure 
to  do,  will  insure  the  industry's  fu- 
ture on  a  goo(l  living  basis,  strengtn- 
en  the  government  in  its  campaign 
for  food  conservation,  serve  a  patri- 
otic purpose,  conserve  and  protect 
an  industry  of  vital  importance  to 
the  winning  of  the  war,  produce  more 
eggs  and  more  chickens  for  after  the 
war  for  the  warring  nations,  then  we 
should  get  busy! 

"If,  as  a  result  of  national  egg  day, 
there  will  be  more  of  a  demand  for 
eggs,  which  will  naturally  create' more  • 
labor,'  bring  more  farmers,  circulate 
more  money,  develop  undeveloped 
land,  make  our  people  healthier  by 
eating  more  eggs,  make  Petalunta  a 
larger  and  greater  city  and  California 
more  prosperous  by  increasing  the 
•utput  from  thirty-five  million  to 
seventy  million,  then  every  one  should 
work  for  it. 

Big  Egg  Fiesta 
"If  the  results  of  a  national  egg 
day  will  sell  more  chicken  feed,  make 
more  demand  for  egg  crates,  fillers, 
shipping  cases,  more  incubators, 
produce  more  fertilizer,  demand  more 
chick  cartons  and  more  of  everything 
in  proportion  to  the  demand  made  by 
doubling  the  output  of  eggs  and 
chickens,  then  by  all  means  rush  our 
egg  day! 

"If,  as  we  have  decided  that  a  na- 
tional egg  day  is  the  beginning  of  a 
•ational  campaign  of  advertising  that 
will  bring  prosperity,  which  it  will 
positively  do,  and  we  spend  a  little 
thought  and  energy  and  money  to 
bring  it  about,  and  we  will  by  so 
doing,  put  the  poultry  industry  on 
the  map  where  it  belongs,  then  let's 
get  busy  immediately!" 

The  Petaluma  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  spending  $50,000  in  an  egg 
advertising  campaign,  including  the 
kir  egg  fiesta  at  Petaluma,  August  31. 

By  spending  this  $50,000  Petaluma 
is  doing  a  big  thing  for  the  State  as 
well  as  for  itself. 

Every  little  while  somebody  in  the 
Middle  West  or  elsewhere  writes  to 
Orchard  and  Farm  and  asks  if  poultry 
would  be  a  profitable  venture  in  Cal- 
ifornia. We  used  to  dodge  the  ques- 
tion, but  of  late  we  have  not  been 
afraid  to  say  that  for  the  most  part 
poultry  raising  in  California  is  a  very 
pleasant  occupation,  quite  congenial 
to  the  tastes  of  quiet  people  and  also 
very  patriotic;  but  as  for  profit  one 
would  better  look  elsewhere. 

Now,  however,  if  the  poultrymen 
are  really  going  to  wake  up  and  put 
their  industry  on  the  map  there  will 
be  better  times  for  them 

©ood  for  Petaluma! 


WRITING  is  at  best  a  clumsy 
means  of  communication, 
what  Carlyle  called  a  mere 
"stamping  of  the  forehoof."  One  finds 
in  Luther  Burbank  as  forceful  and 
illuminating  a  writer  as  White  of  Sel- 
borne,  and  yet  the  plants  and  flowers 
of  the  famous  Californian  are  a  far 
better  expression  of  his  ideas  than 
are  to  be  discovered  in  his  written 
words.  And  what  a  beautiful  and  per- 
fect medium  of  thought,  nay  of  rare 
and  subtle  suggestion,  is  such  a  flower 
as  the  wonderful  Shasta  daisy,  visual- 
ized by  Burbank  long  before  it  came 
to  deck  the  earth  with  its  white  ray 
blossoms! 

With  most  of  us  our  ideals  elude 
our  most  eager  wishes,  but  with  what 
rich  fruition  are  they  being  realized 
by  this  prince  of  husbandmen  who 
lives  the  poetry  of  the  fields  and  who 
"thinks  the  thoughts  that  lilies  speak 
in  white!" 

Truly  he  is  a  big  man  of  big  vision 
and  big  deeds.  The  Sonoma  valley, 
in  Central  California,  has  been  the 
scene  of  the  life  work  of  two  famous 
men.  To  a  superficial  observer  it 
might  seem  that  Luther  Burbank  does 
not  shine  as  an  author  any  brighter 
than  Jack  London  shone  as  a  farmer, 
for  they  both  alternated  their  activ- 
ities in  the  manner  indicated.  But  op 
closer  observation  it  becomes  mani- 
fest that  Luther  Burbank  is  a  better 
writer  than  Jack  London  was  a 
farmer,  if  such  a  criss-cross  compari- 
son be  admissible. 

His  Literary  Work 
To  be  a  steady  reader  of  Burbank  is 
to  learn  something.  For  over  a  year 
I  have  been  editing  for  this  paper  his 
"New  Plants  to  Feed  the  World,"  as 
the  typescript  came  to  me  in  monthly 
chapters.  Editing  in  this  case  is  little 
more  than  reading  and  approval,  for 
who  would  be  so  bold  as  to  alter  a  line 
in  a  work  which,  though  perhaps  not 
a  literary  masterpiece,  is  as  original 
as  Darwin's  "Descent  of  Man?"  In 
this  as  in  all  his  pencraft — and  first 
and  last  he  has  written  voluminously 
— Burbank  has  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage over  most  of  the  writers  of  the 
present  day,  for  he  has  something  to- 
write  about — something  great  and 
worthy  which  compels  attention  be- 
cause of  the  fresh  observations  and 
the  real  genius  of  the  writer. 

In  reporting  his  horticultural  mira- 
cles he  indulges  in  no  academic  ver- 
bosity. His  style  is  simple,  direct  and 
telling,  and  it  smacks  no  more  of  the 
botanist  than  do  the  best  passages  in 
"Selborne."    It  may  be  said  of  Bur- 
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bank's  literary  work  as  Emerson  said 
of  the  essays  of  Montaigne:  "Cut 
these  words  and  they  would  bleed. 
They  are  vascular  and  alive." 

Burbank's  Infinite  Patience 

What  stands  out  most  conspicuous- 
ly in  Burbank's  horticultural  and 
floricultural  work  in  the  field  and  is 
incidentally  revealed  in  everything  he 
has  written  about  it,  is  the  infinite 
patience  of  the  experimenter.  Take 
for  example,  his  study  of  the  prune. 
Nearly  forty  years  ago  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  French  prune,  D'Agen, 
the  one  most  commonly  eaten  in  this 
country,  had  too  much  stone  in  pro- 
portion to  edible  flesh.  Burbank,  who 
ranges  the  world  for  material,  had 
heard  of  an  insignificant,  half-stone- 
less  bitter  wild  plum,  growing  in 
France  on  a  thorny,  straggling  bush. 
He  imported  some  cuttings  of  this 
plum  and  grafted  them  upon  prune 
and  plum  trees.  Fortunately  some  of 
the  little  cuttings  lived  and  after  a 
few  years  of  waiting  and  watching 
blossoms  appeared,  and  combinations 
were  thus  made  with  more  aristo- 
cratic members  of  the  plum  family 
within  the  seeds  of  the  resulting  fruit 
From  these  cross-bred  seeds,  year 
by  year,  young  trees  were  produced 
and  from  their  branches  grafts  were 
placed  in  bearing  trees. 

What  was  the  result  of  all  this  time, 
labor  and  expense?  Nothing  what- 
ever but  a  kind  of  fruit  all  of  which 
was  perfectly  worthless.  As  Bur- 
bank explains  his  failure:  "The 
habit  of  producing  stones  had  be- 
come so  fixed  in  the  heredity  of  all 
plums  through  untold  periods  of  time 
that  to  change  this  fundamental 
characteristic  would  have  been  a 
genuine  revolution  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  all  had  well-developed 
stones." 

Now  what  would  the  ordinary  ex- 
perimenter have  done  in  such  a  case? 

(Continued  on  I'hkc  27.) 


Delta  Success  Story 

By  Harry  Hammond 

AFTER  graduating  from  college 
and  with  really  no  agricultural 
experience,  Clemente  A.  Bon- 
etti,  the  young  son  of  the  late  J.  B 
Bonetti.  has  within  a  few  short  years 
established  a  splendid  record  as  a 
farmer  in  the  Delta  country  of  Cen- 
tral California. 

It  was  about  three  years  ago  when 
the  sehior  Bonetti  purchased  an  in- 
teresting tract  of  729  acres  of  land 
situated  just  below  I.  L.  Borden's 
great  'Victoria  Island  tract,  with  Old 
River  Farms  tract  on  the  south  and 
•east  and  Coney  Island  on  the  west,  ir. 
the  heart  of  the  Delta. 

The  active  management  was  vested 
in  the  young  man,  who  was  filled  with 
energy  and  action,  and  he  liked  the 
itfea  of  tilling  the  soil.    He  began  a 
close  study  of  conditions  and  put  hi^ 
apt  knowledge  t' 
PI  good    uses,  with 
the  result  that  ht 
made  a  success  a^ 
a  farmer  and  won 
the  high  approval 
of   his  neighbors 
through  the  intel- 
ligent methods 
shown. 

Mr.  Bonetti  has 
recently  erected  a 
comfortable  new 
home  oa  the  tract, 
which  is  divided 
into  two  camps, 
everything  being 
kept  in  the  best 
of  shape  for  good 
crops  results.  The 
new  home  over- 
looks Old  River 
ind  is  built  on  the 
levee. 

The  entire  prop- 
erty   is   under  a 


fine  system  of  irrigation,  with  many 
miles  of  splendid  drainage  canals  and 
ditches 

Every  acre  of  the  tract  is  under  in- 
tensive cultivation,  even  the  sides  of 
the  levees  being  sowed  to  grain 
Water  is  siphoned,  and  afTords  an 
ideal  system  of  irrigation. 

As  superintendent  and  owner  of 
this  property,  Clemente  Bonetti  has 
secured  splendid  results,  and  this  year 
— 1918 — a  large  acreage  was  planted 
to  barley  and  a  good  harvest  secured 

In  1917  this  able  young  farmer  har- 
vested one  of  the  largest  yields  of  hay 
grown  in  the  Delta  sections,  getting 
four  tons  to  the  acre  on  several  hun- 
dred acres.  On  this  same  land  he 
produced  a  double  crop,  planting  the 
land  back  to  potatoes,  this  proving 
splendid  evidence  of  the  richness  of 
the  soil  on  the  Bonetti  holdings. 

A  Com  Enthusiast 

On  the  other  parts  of  the  tract 
potatoes  were  grown  to  fine  advan- 
tage Mr.  Bonetti  shipped  the  first 
carload  of  potatoes  in  1917  to  the 
Stockton  market,  the  sales  averaging 
from  $3  to  $3  50  per  sack.  The  yield 
was  about  125  sacks  of  No.  1  and  25 
sacks  of  No.  2  spuds,  the  latter  being 
kept  for  seed,  and  used  on  a  couple 
of  hundred  acres  this  season  with 
splendid  outlook  for  a  good  crop. 

In  1917  parts  of  the  land  were  also 
planted  to  beans,  corn  and  onions, 
with  some  celery,  the  returns  being 
all  that  could  be  expected. 

Mr.  Bonetti's  record  in  corn  produc- 
ing was  most  gratifying.  He  secured 
from  the  Sperry  Flour  Company  at 
Stockton  the  prize  for  the  lowest 
moisture  content  of  any  corn  grown 
in  the  Delta.  This  young  farmer  is  a 
corn  enthusiast,  as  he  realizes  the 
possibilities  of  this  product,  under 
proper  cultivation  and  treatment.  . 
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Everybody  Is  Reading  This  Great  Debate — Here  Is  the  Third  Installment 

WOULD  SINGLE  TAX 

AID  OR  INJURE 
THE  LAND  OWNER? 

Vivid  Presentation  of  Each  Side  of  the  Great  Question  h\f  the 
Leaders  of  the  Ttdo  Armies  of  Voters  Who  Are 
For  and  Against  the  Amendment. 


It  Would  Injure  All  Industries 

BY  ALBERT  E.  KERN, 

President  Anti-Bingle  Tax  Association  of  California 

THE  Single  Tax  has  been  advocated  with  devotion  by  men  of  the  highest 
idealism,  who  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  cause  in  which  they  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  spend  their  strength  and  their  means.  Henry  George  confidently 
believed  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  Single  Tax  program  would  usher  in  the 
economic  millennium.  He  believed  that  it  would  "solve  the  labor  problem,  do 
away  with  involuntary  poverty,  raise  wages  in  all  occupations  to  the  full  earn- 
ings of  labor,  make  overproduction  impossible  until  all  human  wants  were  sat- 
isfied, and  cause  such  enormous  production  and  such  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  as  would  give  to  all  comfort,  leisure  and  participation  in  the 
advantages  of  advancing  civilization." 

"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them"  is  an  excellent  rt>le  to  apply  to  in- 
stitutions and  laws.  DOES  private  property  in  land  promote  the  general 
welfare? 

There  are  many  forms  of  land  holding;  in  no  two  countries  is  the  form  ex- 
actly the  same.  In  Europe  land  ownership  is  the  basis  of  aristocracy;  in  the 
United  States  it  is  the  foundation  and  cornerstone  of  democracy. 

The  institution  of  private  ownership  of  land,  as  we  know  it  today  in  Cali- 
fornia, is  of  almost  pure  American  origin.  There  is  no  deed  to  land  anywhere 
that  is  so  complete,  full  and  free  as  that  conveyed  by  United  States  land  patent. 
The  only  limitations  to  which  it  is  subject  are:  The  right  of  eminent  domain,  a 
right  exercised  sparingly,  and  always  with  full  compensation;  and  the  duty  to 
pay  taxes,  a  duty  falling  on  all  other  property  and  on  all  persons  as  well  as  on 
the  land  owners.  Land  ownership  in  America  confers  no  immunities  nor  digni- 
ties, nor  have  any  such  grown  up  around  it. 

The  European  Land  Struggle 

In  Europe  the  struggle  has  been  to  sweep  away  the  aristocrat,  as  land- 
lord and  put  the  land  in  the  hands  of 
the  users  as  landowners.  The  struggle 
has  been  to  approximate  a  state  of 
things  which  we  have  most  fortunate- 
ly enjoyed  from  the  beginning.  The 
struggle  in  Europe  was  not  to  confis- 
cate property  by  a  high  taxation,  thus 
placing  its  ownership  in  the  hands  of 
the  State,  but  simply  to  enable  the 
common  people  to  acquire  it.  It  is 
only  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  gen- 
eration that  the  former  Irish  peasant, 
for  example,  has  had  even  a  chance 
to  own  the  land  he  tills,  to  cease  to 
be  a  peasant  and  become  a  landown- 
er. We  are  told  that  this  line  of  land 
reform  in  Ireland  has  had  a  well-nigh 
magical  result  in  the  advance  of  wel- 
fare in  that  country.  Save  for  the 
trivial  relief  from  other  taxes,  would 
the  Irish  peasant  be  any  better  off 
paying  rent  to  the  Government  than 
he  was  when  paying  rent  to  the  land- 
lord? Under  the  new  system  he  has 
his  heart  in  his  tillage;  now  it  is  HIS 
land,  to  be  loved  and  cared  for  and 
improved  in  every  way  possible.  If  it 
increases  in  value,  the  increase  is  his, 
and  there  lies  the  incentive  to  help 
make  it  increase.  He  thus  becomes 
active  in  all  good  works  for  the  up- 
building of  the  community. 

Present  Land  System  Is  Fair 
In  our  own  country  the  possibility 
of  acquiring  land,  of  full  private  prop- 
erty in  land,  has  enabled  us  to  sum- 
mon and  assimilate  into  good  Ameri- 
can citizens  people  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Among  them  have  been  a 
multitude  of  the  "discontented  and 
down-trodden"  of  less  happy  nations. 
These  are  now  the  home  builders  and 
home  owners  who  constitute  the 
"backbone  of  the  nation."  Would  the 
freedom  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions alone,  unaided  by  the  precious 
privilege  of  owning  land,  have  laid  as 
secure  a  foundation  for  our  national 
life?  If  men  could  have  earned  only 
bare  wages,  and  interest  on  their 
capital  by  going  on  the  land,  would 
as  many  have  gone  there? 

We  submit  that  instead  of  being 

(rontlniied  on  Piwcr  24.) 
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Our  Single  ^ax  Debate 

THE  Single  Taxers  are  preparing  for  a  big  drive  this 
summer  and  fall.  They  polled  over  260,000  votes  in 
California  in  1916,  and  they  say  that  they  will  poll 
70,000  more  at  the  next  election  and  win  the  State. 

Do  the  farmers  want  taxes  levied  on  land  values  alone? 
What  are  the  arguments  for  and  against  Single  Tax? 
Orchard  and  Farm  is  publishing  a  great  debate  on  the 
puestion: 

Would  Single  Tax  Aid  or  Injure  the  Land  Owner? 

Luke  North,  vice  president  of  the  National  Association 
known  as  "The  Great  Adventure  for  Single  Tax,"  puts  the 
case  for  the  Henry  George  theorists,  and  Albert  E.  Kern, 
president  of  the  Anti-Single  Tax  Association  of  California, 
replies.  In  the  next  njimber  Mr.  North  will  argue 
against  the  opponent  of  the  George  theory  and  in  turn  will 
be  answered  by  the  Anti-Single  Taxer.  And  so  the  debate 
will  continue  back  and  forth  up  to  election  time,  the  last 
installment  to  be  published  in  the  November  Orchard  and 
Farm. 

Anyone  who  owns  land  will  of  course  be  affected  by 
the  proposed  Single  Tax  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  California  and,  therefore,  will  want  to  read  every  word 
of  this  great  debate. 

All  voters,  and  particularly  students  of  political 
economy,  will  also  find  the  controversy  a  highly  interest- 
ing and  educational  one. 

Being  vital  to  our  farmers,  the  facts  set  forth  in  this 
debate  will  be  closely  perused  by  them. 

If  you  are  not  a  subscriber  to  Orchard  and  Farm  send 
25  cents  now  to  this  office  and  thus  secure  all  the  numbers 
containing  this  tremendously  important  feature — a  liberal 
Single  Tax  education  in  itself.  Do  this  today  1 
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It  Would  Dt;velop  Our  Resources 

BY  LUKE  NORTH, 

Vice  President  of  the  National  Great  Adventure  for  Single  Tax 

THIS  debate  was  first  announced  under  the  title  "Would  Sin-jjle  Tax  Aid 
or  Injure  the  Farmer?" — which  is  quite  a  different  question  from  that 
raised  by  the  caption  under  which  it  is  being  published,  "Would  Single 
Tax  Aid  or  Injure  the  Land  Owner?" 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  owning  land  and  farming  it — the  dif- 
ference between  use  and  speculation,  the  difference  between  adding  wealth  to 
the  common  fund  and  absorbing  it. 

Sometimes  the  farmer  owns  the  land  he  cultivates,  and  then  he  reaps,  or 
at  least  has  the  basic  chance  to  reap  and  reap  for  himself,  all  his  industry  and 
care  can  produce.  There  are  not  many  farmers  who  own  the  land  they  use  and 
of  the  few  who  do  own  it,  about  90  per  cent  are  heavily  mortgaged  and  much 
of  their  harvest  must  go  to  pay  interest. 

The  tenant  farmer  must  work  first  of  all  for  the  landlord,  and  that  he  has 
very  little  left  for  himself,  sometimes  nothing  at  all,  after  the  landlord  is  paid, 
is  rather  well  attested  by  the  20,000,000  idle  fertile  acres  of  California  and 
the  acute  poverty  that  prevailed  in  the  over-crowded  cities  before  the  world 
war  so  greatly  changed  economic  conditions. 

Evidently  it  is  very  difficult,  impossible  for  all  but  a  few,  to  get  a  decemt 
livmg  as  a  tenant  farmer  in  California,  or  these  acres  long  ago  would  have  bee« 
under  the  plow— for  it  is  natural  and  certain  that  human  population  follows 
the  hne  of  least  resistance  and  flows  where  food  and  supplies  can  be  most 
easily  obtained. 

Most  Normal  Men  Are  Land  Hungry 

It  is  also  true  that  most  normal  men,  at  least  in  some  period  of  their  lives, 
have  a  deep  hunger  fo""  a  bit  of  earth  they  could  call  their  own,  on  which  they 
could  build  a  home,  have  a  garden,  or  a  farm.    And  where  is  the  normal 

  mother  who  would  not  bring  up  her 

children  among  the  flowers  and  greeti 
things,  the  birds  and  sunshine  and  pure 
air  of  the  open,  if  she  could?  The 
passion  for  direct  contact  with  tke 
soil  is  instinctive.  Only  land  monop- 
oly defeats  it,  thwarts  it,  denies  it — 
ind  by  land  monopoly  is  meant  the 
"owning"  by  one  person  of  more  laad 
than  he  uses. 

Of  course  no  one  owns  land  in  a 
real  sense.  His  ancient,  feudal,  fee 
simple  title  thereto  merely  gives  him 
the  "right"  to  exclude  other  people 
from  it.  Is  it  a  "right?"  We  thought 
so  in  the  old  days,  just  as  we  once 
thought  it  .right  to  burn  witches  aad 
to  own  slaves. 

A  Dangerous  Privilege 
This  unlimited  title  to  land  is  not 
a  right,  but  a  privilege — a  vicious, 
dangerous  privilege  that  has  brought 
Christendom  to — t  h  i  s  world  war 
against  privilege  and  for  democracy. 

What  can  Mr.  Kern  mean  by  "de- 
mocracy" when  he  says  the  unlint- 
ited  ownership  of  land  in  "the  United 
States  is  the  foundation  and  corner- 
stone of  democracy?" 

Evidently  not  that  self-determi»a- 
tion,  that  right  of  every  person  and 
nation  to  determine  the  conditions 
and  affairs  of  their  own  lives  so  long 
as  they  do  not  infringe  on  the  equal 
rights  of  all  other  persons  aad 
nations. 

A  good  deal  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  California  owns 
all  the  assessed  land  of  the  State, 
which  means  that  these  few  land- 
owners have  the  power  to  say  to 
over  three  million  men  and  women: 
"Keep  off  that  land!  It  is  idle,  un- 
used, vacant  land,  and  it  is  all  there 
is  in  California,  but  you  keep  off  it— 
or  pay  our  price  for  going  upon  it. 
We  do  not  need  it,  we  can't  use  it, 
but  you  who  do  need  it  and  would  use 
it,  cannot^  go  upon  it  save  on  our 
terms — an'd  these  terms  are  that  yon 
shall  pay  to  us,  in  rent  or  by  install- 
ment purchase,  all  you  can  earn  on  it 
(Continued  on  rage  30.) 
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How  to  Increase  Pig  Profits 


A  Good  Type  of  Sire 

Helpful  Hints  to  Hog  Raisers 


LITTLE  capital  is  required  to 
produce  a  few  hogs,  and  the 
profit  comes  quickly. 
There  is  a  place  on  every  farm  for 
at  least  one  sow  and  her  pigs,  be- 
cause there  is  waste  feed  that  they 
will  consume.  Preventing  waste  and 
producing  pork  is  doing  double  serv- 
ice. 

Careful  management  and  feeding  of 
brood  sows  and  pigs  is  the  way  in 
which  the  wise  hog  grower  doubles 
his  chances  of  a  good  profit  in  finished 

hogs. 

Hogs  are  good  scavengers  but  don't 
force  them  to  prove  it.  Give  them  a 
chance  to  prove  it. 

Raise  two  crops  of  pigs  a  year. 
It  is  a  common  practice  in  eastern 
and  central  States.  California  condi- 
tions are  more  favorable  than  those 
of  the  east  for  this  practice. 

Use  the  best  boar  that  you  can  se- 
I  ure. 

Have  the  sows  in  gaining  condition 
but  not  fat  at  breeding  time. 

Feed  the  pregnant  sows  well,  but 
don't  get  them  too  fat. 

Exercise  Necessary 

Plenty  of  exercise  helps  to  prevent 
(.xcessive  fatness  in  brood  sows, 
keeps  the  boar  in  good  condition,  and 
.assures  good  growth  in  well-fed  pigs. 

Provide  clean,  comfortable  quar- 
ters for  the  brood  sow,  especially  at 
farrowing  time.  Individual  houses 
are  cheap  and  handy  to  move  about. 

Arrange  to  have  the  sows  farrow 
.early.  The  early  pigs  usually  have 
the  advantage  of  a  better  market. 

Give  sows  that  are  suckling  pigs 
(ilenty  of  milk-producing'  feed.  The 
I  heapest  gains  are  made  by  young 
pigs 

Feeding  alfalfa  hay  in  racks  is  good 
practice  when  the  pasture  is  gone. 
Try  this  for  the  brood  sows.  Feed 
I  attle  and  sheep  the  coarse  stems  left 
in  the  racks.    Nothing  is  then  wasted. 

Alfalfa  meal  fed  to  breeding  hogs 
helps  to  save  high-priced  grain.  Don't 
force  them  to  eat  too  much  of  it.  It 
is  bulky  and  hard  to  digest.  One- 
fourth  to  one-third,  by  weight,  of  the 
ration  is  about  right. 

Don't  feed  milk  from  tuberculous 
cows. 

It  requires  five  or  six  pounds  of 
kim  milk  to  equal  one  pound  of 
Krain  for  hog  feeding.  Whey  is  worth 
about  half  as  much  as  skim  milk. 
Buttermilk  not  diluted  is  equal  to 
skim  milk. 

Sour  skim  milk  gives  the  same  re- 
sults as  sweet  skim  milk  in  hog  feed- 
ing. 

Skim  milk  has  its  highest  feeding 
value  when  fed  in  limited  quantities 
with  grain  or  mill  feed.  Three  or  four 
pounds  of  skim  milk  to  one  pound  of 
^'lain  is  the  best  proportion  for 
boats.  Four  to  six  pounds  is  better 
or  small  pigs,  as  they  need  more 
I'rotein. 

The  most  desirable  market  weights 
are  between  200  and  250  pounds.  Good 
hogs  should  be  ready  for  market  at 
these    weights    when    six    to  eight 
iionths  old. 
The  most  profitable  gain;  ir'  m.Tde 


by  the  young  pigs.  It  pays  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  get  to  market  early. 

A  well-filled  self-feeder  and  a 
thriftly  shoat  make  a  combination 
which  is  hard  to  beat  for  quick  re- 
turns, large  profits,  little  labor  and 
diminished  risk. 

Tankage  and  wheat  middlings  are 
the  best  protein  feeds  to  use  with  the 
grains  in  a  self-feeder.  Cocoanut 
meal  may  also  be  used  with  success 
but  it  is  not  so  palatable  as  the  other 
feeds. 


Valuable  Suggestions 

URGENT,  pressing,  almost  fran- 
tic are  the  appeals  of  the  Food 
Administration  for  the  produc- 
tion of  more  and  still  more  pork. 

By  its  pig  clubs,  by  its  newly  or- 
ganized livestock  associations  and  in 
many  other  way«,  California  is  heed- 
ing and  responding  to  the  Govern- 
ment's S.  O.  S.  call,  but  despite  ev- 
erything that  the  really  patriotic 
swine-breeders  are  doing,  there  has 
been  a  great  falling  off  in  pork  pro- 
duction. 

By  the  latest  report  of  the  statis- 
tician of  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, California  had  on  its  farms 
in  1917  only  974,000  swine  as  com- 
pared with  994,000  in  1916.  This  year 
we  shall  probably  produce  a  greater 
number  than  last,  but  it  will  be  in- 
considerably greater.  We  are  not 
raising  within  60,000  as  many  hogs 
as  we  raised  in  1886,  thirty-two  years 
ago! 

We  will  probably  send  out  of  the 
State  over  $40,000,000  for  pork  and 
pork  products  to  feed  our  own  popu- 
lation. We  sent  out  over  $30,000,000 
last  year  and  about  the  same  amount 
the  year  before. 

Our  people  are  paying  as  high  as 
70  cents  per  pound  for  eastern  bacon 
which  we  could  just  as  well  raise  at 
home  and  save  freight  in  these  stress- 
ful railroad  times. 


Yes,  Our  Family  Is  Growing  Apace 

W 


'E  FIND  that  a  whole  lot  of  people  read  and  seem  to  enjoy  these  little 
talks  by  the  editor  with  his  family. 
_  _        It's  the  right-up-close,  look-you-square-in-the-eye  kind  of  conversa- 
tion that  counts,  as  everybody  knows,  and  these  talks  are  of  that  confidential 
order. 

Some  people  may  think  they  are  a  little  too  confidential,  but  if  you  don't 
make  confidences  how  are  you  going  to  make  friends? 

Friends!    Are  they  not  the  most  valuable  assets  in  the  world? 

You  don't  know  how  we  value  the  beautiful  letters  we  receive  from  our 
subscribers  all  over  the  country.  Most  of  them  say  such  nice  things  about 
Orchard  and  Farm.  Occasionally  we  get  a  knock,  but  it's  generally  from  some- 
body that  doesn't  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to  do  our  best  and 
that  we  can't  always  print  just  the  particular  kind  of  article  that  this  particular 
person  is  interested  in. 

One  man  in  Altadena,  Cal.,  wanted  to  know  why  we_  didn't  print  more 
about  avocadoes.  He  is  interested  in  avocadoes  and  can't  understand  why 
everybody  else  isn't.  We  replied  that  if  he  or  any  of  his  neighbors  knew  any- 
thing new  about  avocadoes  to  send  it  right  in  and  we  would  print  it.  He  hasn't 
answered  yet. 

That's  the  way  it  goes.  It's  hard  to  make  people  grasp  the  fact  that  we 
can't  be  printing  everything  about  their  particular  industry  every  month,  but 
the  wise  members  of  our  family  understand  this  and  make  no  complaint. 

By  the  way  this  family  of  ours  is  growing  pretty  fast.  Jn  the  past  two 
months  we  have  added  over  4000  new  names  to  our  list  of  subscribers,  and 
they  keep  coming  in  every  day. 

It  might  seem  rather  funny  that  a  sea  captain  would  be  Interested  in  a 
farm  journal,  but  the  other  day  we  received  a  letter  from  Captain  H.  R. 
Bodge  of  the  steamer  Northland,  en  route  from  San  Francisco  to  Seattle. 
Captain  Bodge  lives  in  Haywards,  Alameda  county,  Cal.,  and  is  interested  in 
poultry. 

"Your  paper  is  certainly  interesting  to  read  during  my  spare  time  at  sea," 
writes  Captain  Bodge.    "Poultry  first,  also  fruit  and  garden  articles  and  the 
balance.    It  is  hard  to  get  reliable  facts  regarding  poultry    Please  keep  up 
the  good  work." 

You  know  who  Tumulty  is— Tumulty  of  the  White  House?  Well  we  got 
a  letter  from  him  the  other  day  in  which  he  said  that  President  Wilson  had 
asked  him  to  thank  us  for  a  lot  of  information  we  sent  telling  him  what  the 
Pacific  coast  farmers  were  doing  to  help  along  food  production.  He  said  the 
President  liked  our  letter  and  its  heartening  assurances  as  to  the  way  our 
ranchers  were  standing  by  the  administration. 

Then  there  was  another  letter  from  Washington — a  nice  note  written  by 
Herbert  Quick,  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Commissioner,  saying  he  was  going 
to  reproduce  an  editorial  of  ours  on  Farm  Loan  Bonds  in  the  Federal  Bulletin. 
That  made  us  feel  good,  too. 

-■^nd  so  did  the  letter  from  Will  B.  Goodrich,  treasurer  of  the  Moco 
Laboratories  of  Oklahoma. 

"I  really  think,"  said  Mr.  Goodrich,  "that  Orchard  and  Farm  is  the  most 
ably  edited  farm  paper  of  my  acquaintance,  and  I  know  a  lot  of  them." 

Then  from  away  up  in  Dawson,  on  the  Yukon  river,  John  Hudson,  who 
says  he  has  read  every  issue  of  our  paper  for  the  last  enighteen  months  and 
also  several  other  agricultural  papers,  sends  down  a  heartening  note.  "Yours, ' 
declares  Mr.  Hudson,  "is  far  and  away  the  best  of  them  all."  After  which 
he  adds  "Hope  this  don't  give  you  the  big  head,  but  I  always  boost  for  your 
paper." 

No,  dear  John  H.,  it  doesn't  give  us  the  big  head.  We  take  what  you  say 
as  from  one  member  of  the  family  to  another. 

We  like  these  letters  from  out-of-the-way  places  and  from  uncommon 
people,  but  we  love  just  as  much  those  from  common  people  in  common  places. 

In  fact  our  family  is  a  mighty  interesting  one  from  any  angle  you  look 
at  it. 


lo  Sivine  Raisers 

Hogs  will  return  a  profit' at  present 
prices  of  feed  and  pork  if  they  are 
fed  the  proper  rations. 

'As  D.  O.  Lively  said  in  an  address 
at  Fresno,  the  man  who  makes  money 
out  of  his  hogs  is  not  the  in  and  outer. 
He  is  the  man  who  makes  swine- 
growing  a  part  of  his  regular  farm 
output  and  so  arranges  that  he  will 
have  some  coming  on  all  of  the  time. 
The  swine  output  from  the  farm 
should  be  regulated  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  dairy  output.  The  comhig  of 
litters  should  be  fixed  so  that  there 
will  be  something  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket every  month  in  the  year. 

There  are  so  many  factors  that 
enter  into  the  problem  of  feediag 
hogs  that  nothing  short  of  a  book  or 
bulletin  on  the  subject  would  give  the 
information,  but  in  a  general  way  the 
experience  of  an  extensive  grower 
and  feeder  in  California  covers  the 
ground. 

How  to  Feed  Hogs 

This  man  feeds  his  pigs  a  pound  of 
grain  a  day  from  the  time  they  are 
big  enough  to  eat  until  they  weigh 
.one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds.  This  pound  of  grain  a  day 
is  in  addition  to  the  alfalfa  they  graze. 
After  that  time  he  puts  them  up  and 
for  thirty  days  feeds  them  all  of  the 
grain  and  tankage  they  will  eat.  At 
the  end  of  thirty  days  his  hogs  are 
ready  for  market,  weighing  from  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  tw'tv- 
five  pounds.  Needless  to  sa; 
farmer  makes  money  out  of  hc^ 
ing. 

It  is  poor  business  to  let  them  ran 
on  the  alfalfa  fields.  He  says  that 
the  damage  they  do  the  growmg  al- 
falfa makes  it  a  good  investment  to 
cut  and  grind  the  alfalfa,  which  h 
feeds  them. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  wrote  as  follows: 

"I  use  a  number  of  diflFerent  con- 
centrates  at   different  times  during 
the  year,  depending  upon  the  marke 
values. 

A  Nutritious  Mixture 

"To  my  fattening  hogs  I  am  at 
present  feeding  a  mixture  as  followB;. 
Thirty-seven  per  cent  rice,  bran  and 
polish  (mixed  probably  about  3  to  1); 
25  per  cent  milo  maize,  25  per  cent 
cane  black-strap  molasses,  10  percent 
alfalfa  meal,  3  per  cent  tankage. 

"I  fed  the  above  mixture  in  the 
form  of  a  slop  with  water  and  millL 
allowing  no  less  than  two  quarts  01 
milk  per  hog  of  any  age.  I  feed  more 
skim  milk  when  I  have  it,  but  will* 
the  above  mixture  I  consider  two 
quarts  of  milk  per  hog  per  day  suf- 
ficient. Sometimes  I  feed  barley, 
Egyptian  corn,  cocoanut  meal,  pump- 
kins, melons,  etc.,  keeping  the  ration 
fairly  well  balanced. 

"When  my  brood  sows  are  suckling 
pigs  I  feed  them  very  much  the  same 
as  I  feed  my  fattening  hogs,  with  the 
exception  that  I  feed  them  a  little 
more  alfalfa  meal 

Feed  for  Sows 

"To  my  brood  sows  carrying  pigf 
I  feed  a  mixture  as  follows  at  pres- 
ent: Sixty  per  cent  alfalfa  meal,  17 
per  cent  rolled  barley.  10  per  cent 
rice,  bran  and  polish,  10  per  cent  co- 
coanut meal.  3  per  cent  tankage. 

"T  feed  this  mixture  dry  twice  ft 
day  and  feed  nothing  else.  My  aver- 
age gain  on  pork  hogs  is  at  least  1.6 
pounds  per  day,  on  hogs  between  80 

and  160  pounds.  Feed  per  100  poundf 
of  gain  is  very  close  to  400  pound?  of 
the  mixture  besides  the  two  quart* 
per  day  of  skim  milk. 

'My  brood  sows  keep  in  very  pood 
condition  on  from  four  to  five  r 
of  this  mixture  while  carrying 
Good  thrifty   pigs  weighinK 

fifty  to  seventy-five  pounds  r. 

made  ready  for  market  in  nint 

one   hundred   days  if  fed   the  leJl- 

feeder  way. 


tJl- 
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My  Success  With  Goats 

By  L.  A.  Bridinger, 

01  the  Brale]  Stock  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


TEN  years  ago  few  men  could 
foresee  the  prominent  place  the 
milch  goat  would  hold  in  the 
public  eye  today.  No  man  could  fore- 
tell the  present  war,  involving  most  of 
the  countries  of  the  world,  with  the 
necessity  of  conserving  food  and  the 
resulting  high  cost  of  living,  all  of 
which  have  forced  "the  poor  man's 
cow"  upon  the  attention  of  the  public. 

In  1911  I  was  obliged  by  ill  health 
to  leave  San  Francisco.  I  located  on 
a  small  ranch  near  Healdsburg.  My 
newest  neighbors  were  interested  in 
milch  goats,  having  spent  much  time 
in  Southern  California  where  the  milk 
was  much  in  use  in  sanitariums.  From 
a  breeder  in  the  south  they  had  ob- 
tained a  pair  of  kids  and  from  the 
same  breeder  I  bought  my  first  two 
goats,  Blanchette  and  Suzette. 

My  first  ventures  were  enough  to 
discourage  anyone.  Blanchette  was 
represented  to  me  as  a  three-year-old 
animal.  She  had  been  badly  treated, 
was  timid  and  nervous  and  nearer  ten 
than  three.  Suzette  had  never  been 
milked,  was  taken  away  from  her 
kids,  shipped  without  milking  and 
arrived  in  a  nervous,  condition  from 
which  she  never  recovered.  I  always 
had  to  strap  her  to  the  stand  to  milk 
her,  and  how  she  did  bleat!  The 
neighbors  must  have  thought  I  was 
killing  her.  Suzette,  however,  had 
one  virtue  a  long  period  of  lactation 
and  by  drinking  her  milk  I  gained 
over  twenty  pounds  in  three  months. 

In  my  second  venture,  after  an- 
swering an  advertisement  in  a  rep- 
utable farm  journal,  I  received 
neither  goats  nor  my  money  back 
until  I  placed  the  affair  in  the  hands 
of  a  lawyer.  I  tell  this  that  it  may 
be  a  warning  to  others  as  ignorant 
as  I  was  of  goats,  and  goat  breeders, 
to  be  careful  of  whom  they  purchase 
goats  and  let  it  be  only  of  reputable 
breeders. 

In  1912  I  moved  to  Santa  Rosa, 
taking  Blanchette  and  Suzette  with 
me.  Suzette  was  still  milking,  but 
Blanchette  did  not  come  into  profit 
until  1913. 

My  Saanen  Buck 

I  had  written  to  some  Toggenburg 
breeders  with  the  idea  of  buying  stock, 
but  found  their  prices  beyond  my 
then  very  slim  purse.  Early  I  learned 
the  importance  |of  using  the  best 
buck  obtainable,  and  as  my  two  does 
were  white  and  I  had  read  that  the 
Saancns  were  white  goats  and  that 
the  Saanen  buck,  bred  to  the  com- 
mon white  goat,  would  make  a  fine 
grade  goat  I  decided  to  buy  a  pure- 
bred Saanen  buck.   I  purchased  of  a 

grominent  Kansas  breeder  Mont 
lane  433;  he  was  a  fine  buck,  all  and 
more  than  the  breeder  represented 
him  to  be  and  lie  has  sired  some  very 
fine  milkers. 

So  far  my  bucks  have  paid  for 
themselves  in  the  service  fees.  Goat 
owners  must  learn  that  the  buck  is 
half  the  herd/  and  that  they  should 
use  only  a  purebred  registered  buck 
of  good  milking  strain.  Breed  a 
grade  doe  to  such  a  buck  and  in 
nearl"  every  instance  the  kids  are 
superior  to  their  dam,  use  a  scrub 
buck  and  the  kids  will  be  inferior. 
The  best  buck  is  none  too  good,  and 


if  does  are  born  the  sale  of  one  will 
more  than  pay  the  service  fees. 

In  the  fall  of  1912  I  bought  Crystal 
May  420,  A  M.  G.  R.  A.,  a  weaned 
doe,  the  next  year  a  second  weaned 
doe  kid,  and  in  1914  my  buck  King 
Franz,  915,  and  these  four  purebred 
animals  and  some  grades  have  formed 
the  foundation  stock  for  the  Saanen 
herd  of  the  Bralef  Stock  Ranch. 

It  was,  however,  in  1912  after  read; 
ing  all  the  obtainable  literature  on 
milch  goats  and  corresponding  with 
some  of  the  breeders  that  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  a  man  could  not  make 
a  mistake  by  investing  his  money  in 
milch  goats,  that  the  day  must  come 
when  the  little  animal  that  gave  such 
rich,  pure  milk  and  could  be  fed  for  , 
such  a  small  figure,  and  kept  in  the 
city  limits  in  a  small  backyard,  would 
surely  be  in  demand. 

I  was  able  to  convince  my  life-long 
friend  of  these  facts,  and  with  one 
buck  and  several  grade  does  kept  in  a 
backyard  20  by  30  the  Bralef  Stock 
Ranch  started  business. 

Town  Goat  Troubles 

Before  I  purchased  Pegler's  "Book 
of  the  Goat''  I  learned  by  bitter  ex- 
perience that  a  buck  of  either  of 
the  Swiss  breeds  can  not  be  kept  in 
town,  for  two  reasons — first,  during 
breeding  season  he  emits  a  most  un- 
pleasant odor;  second,  a  good  buck 
is  a  big  fellow  weighing  from  180 
to  200  pounds  and  over  and  should 
have  plenty  of  room  for  exercise,  and 
should  never  run  with  the  herd  or 
be  kept  close  to  the  does. 

0  course  I  never  tired  talking  goats' 
milk,  its  purity  and  richness,  and  re- 
lating the  fact  that  it  had-  given  me 
health,  fiesh  and  strength.  So  before 
Suzette  came  kesh  I  had  arranged 
with  my  next  neighbors  to  let  them 
try  the  milk  as  soon  as  I  had  some, 
for  their  puny,  sickly  baby. 

1  sold  milk  all  that  summer  for  $5 . 
a  month  for  a  quart  a  day  and  where 
my  boy  delivered  'it  he  was  paid  for 
delivery.  Later  I  received  25  cents 
for  every  quart.  I  never  intended  to 
go  into  the  dairy  business.  My  object 
has  been  from  the  start  to  raise  and 
sell  fine  stock.  I  never  solicited  milk 
customers,  but  when  people  carne  to 
me  for  milk  for  babies  or  invalids  I 
have  never  felt  that  I  could  refuse 
them,  and  at  such  times  the  sale  of 
milk  has  more  than  paid  my  feed 
bills. 

The  first  season's  kids  were  dis- 
couraging— all  bucks  and  all  grade 
bucks,  of  no  value  at  all,  except  for 
meat,  and  during  that  period  I  did 
not  have  the  time  nor  the  room  to 
raise  them  so  the;^  were  put  out  of 
the  way.  But  let  me  say  here  that 
buck  kids  can  be  eaten  when  about 
four  weeks  old  and  are  most  delicious. 
A  buck  kid  can  be  castrated,  killed 
when  a  year  old,  hung  the  necessary 
length  of  time  to  make  tender,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  meat  from 
mutton. 

Ten  Milking  Does 

In  the  spring  of  1913  I  had  to 
move  I  found  a  desirable  house  for 
my  family,  with  a  large  yard.  I 
fenced  off  a  part  of  the  place,  thus 
having  a  yard  for  my  goats  18  by  35 
feet.     In  this  yard   I   have  had  as 


^Save  Orchard  and  Farm's  ^est  Articles 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM  suggests  that  its  readers  who  see 
some  particularly  interesting  articles  in  its  columns  should 
clip  them  out  and  file  them  away. 

Articles  of  intense  interest  relative  to  successful  experiments 
in  all  lines  of  husbandry  appear  in  this  publication.  For  purposes 
of  ready  reference,  some  of  our  readers  clip  these  articles  out, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  have  amassed  under  the  various  sub- 
divisions a  vast  fund  of  information  of  the  utmost  value. 

If  they  trust  to  memory,  they  forget  the  issue  in  which  the 
article  appeared  and  to  find  it  have  to  search  through  many  copies. 


Suzette,  on  Bridinger  Ranch  Near  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


many  as  ten  milking  does.  I  had  an 
exercise  platform  about  five  feet 
high.  The  top  was  four  feet  wide 
and  live  feet  long.  This  top  was 
reached  by  inclined  boards.  On  this 
platform  the  goats  played  and  rested. 
In  my  shed  I  had  six  single  stalls  and 
two  box  stalls  which  I  used  for  does 
when  kidding. 

Finally  I  got  rid  of  chickens  and 
pigeons  and  used  other  sections  of  my 
backyard  for  the  goats  and  here  I 
got  together  by  breeding,  selling  and 
buying,  the  herd  now  on  my  ranch. 

Blanchette  and  Peggy  were  two  old 
animals  out  of  which  I  never  got  my 
money,  but  in  almost  every  other 
case  I  have  doubled  the  money  in- 
vested. The  sale  of  milk  can  be  made 
to  pay  the- feed  bill,  or  if  one  does  not 
desire  to  sell  milk,  cheese  can  be  made 
which  brings  from  50  cents  to  .$1 
a  pound.  Some  of  this  cheese  is  hard 
to  distinguish  from  imported  cheese. 

During  all  the  time  I  have  had  goats 
we  have  had  plenty  of  milk  for  our 
own  use,  sometimes  butter  and  in  the 
last  two  years  cheese,  which  can  be 
made  when  milk  is  plentiful  and 
stored  for  the  winter. 

Some  Good  Literature 

Many  of  the  breeders  who  have 
owned  goats  for  a  number  of  years 
in  America  have  been  doing  pioneer 
work,  certainly  much  that  they  have 
done  has  been  guess  work  as  to  the 
best  methods.  There  were  certain 
facts  and  principles  handed  over  to 
us  by  the  English  authority.  Holmes 
Pegler  in  his  "Book  of  the  Goat," 
which  I  have  found  invaluable  in  my 
experience. 

Since  1915  there  has  been  a  month- 
ly paper  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
milk  goat  industry.  It  is  a  sort  of 
open  forum  in  which  all  the  breeders 
are  at  liberty  to  present  their  ideas 
and  experience  and  it  has  become  a 
very  helpful  paper.  The  University 
of  California  has  been  experimenting 
with  goats  for  some  time  and  has  re- 
cently issued  a  bulletin  on  "Milk 
Goats  in  California,"  helpful  to 
breeders,  but  especially  valuable  for 
the  novice. 

In  one  year's  comparative  tests  of 
goats  and  cows  at  the  university  farm 
at  Davis,  it  was  found  on  the  same 
feed  that  it  was  possible  to  provide 
milk  23  per  cent  cheaper  with  the 
goat  than  with  the  cow. 


There  are  two  Swiss  breeds,  the 
Toggenburgs  and  the  Saanens,  and 
an  English  breed,  the  Anglo  Nubians. 
The  first  two  came  originally  from  the 
valleys  of  those  names  in  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Anglo  Nubian  goat  is 
cross  of  the  Nubian  or  Indian  goat 
on  the  common  English  goat  and  the 
Swiss  Toggenburg  in  England. 

The  Swiss  breeds  are  the  heavier 
milkers  and  the  Anglo  Nubian  does 
give  the  richer  milk. 

They  Are  Hardy 

Goats  are  hardy  animals  and  gen- 
erally have  their  young  easily.  A 
doe  carries  her  young  five  months 
having  from  one  to  four  kids.  She 
is  an  interesting  animal  that  repays 
every    bit    of    your  attention 

Two  does  kept  for  family  use  will 
pay  for  themselves  in  the  quantity  of 
pure  milk  which  they  give,  rich  in 
butter  fats  and  free  from  tubercular 
germs.  Even  with  the  high  prices  of 
hay  and  grain  it  is  cheaper  for  a 
family  to  keep  a  couple  of  good  does 
than  to  buy  cow's  milk. 

A  cow  cannot  be  kept  in  a  small 
space.  She  costs  more  to  keep  than 
a  goat,  and  a  cow  and  her  barn  are 
much  harder  to  keep  clean,  while  she 
generally  gives  more  milk  than  the 
average  family  can  use. 

Two  does  should  give  more  milk 
than  is  used  now  by  the  average 
family.  Milk  contains  the  body- 
building material  needed  to  give 
energy  for  life  work  and  is  a  cheaper 
source  of  energy  than  meat  and  now 
that  we  are  asked  to  conserve  the 
supply  of  meat  in  the  United  States, 
more  milk  should  be  used  instead  of 
less. 

I  felt  confident  that  the  day  must 
come  when  there  would  be  a  great 
demand  for  milch  goats  I  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  increased  popula- 
tion in  San  Francisco  and  the  increase 
of  suburban  life,  the  natural  return 
of  man  to  the  soil,  and  to  the  life  in 
the  open,  from  the  closed  offices 
and  the  shut-in  apartments.  I  saw 
the  increasing  price  of  cow's  milk 
with  the  question  of  its  purity,  as  it 
came  from  the  big  dairies  and  I  felt 
assured  that  the  milk  goat  industry 
had  a  great  future  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  man  who  had 
foresight  enough  to  get  a  start  with 
a  herd  before  the  demand  exceeded 
the  ^iirrlv  wns  a  lucky  fellow, 
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Problems  That  Confront  the  California  Citrus  Grower 


HALF  a  dozen  problems  vital  to 
the  orange  and  lemon  industry 
confront  the  California  growers. 
When  one  considers  that  the  invested 
capital  in  orange  and  lemon  growing 
in  California,  with  closely  allied  in- 
dustries, reaches  almost  to  $100,000,000, 
the  need  of  the  best  brains  in  the  hor- 
ticultural world  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems is  seen. 

For  instance,  there  was  the  vora- 
cious, cottony,  cushiony  scale  of  twen- 
ty-five years  ago.  It  threatened  the 
life  of  every  citrus  tree  in  the  State 
and  terrified  the  growers  for  two 
years.  Entomology  was  called  in  and 
the  Vedalia  cardinalis  was  brought 
from  Australia  to  eat  up  the  scale. 
Presto,  and  the  whole  pest  was  eradi- 
cated as  rapidly  as  it  had  appeared. 
The  orange  and  lemon  industry  was 
languishing  twenty  years  ago.  No 
sales  for  the  fruit,  growers  going 
broke,  no  new  groves  planted.  Com- 
mercial talent  among  the  growers  was 
called  upon,  and  the  California  Ex- 
change was  born  out  of  the  distressful 
times.  The  industry  not  only  revived, 
but  it  has  been  the  wonder  of  the 
world  in  profit  and  allurement  The 
method  of  applying  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  under  tent  cover,  destroying  the 
black  scale  (Saissetia  oleal)  was  de- 
vised out  of  the  alarm  of  the  growers 
that  the  scale  would  consume  the  life 
sap  of  their  trees. 

June  Drop  Aot  Yet  Solved. 
First  of  all  in  degree  of  seriousness 
is  the  annual  June  drop  problem  in 
every  orange  grove.  It  concerns  cit- 
rus orchardists  in  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia. Ever  since  orange  growing 
became  a  commercial  enterprise  the 
June  drop  has  caused  distress  in  the 
grower's  home.  Dr.  J.  Elliot  Coit,  an 
eminent  authority,  finds  that  the  an.- 
nual  June  drop  diminishes  the  annual 
production  by  an  average  of  $1,500,- 
000.  It  has  cost  the  orange  industry 
at  least  $50,000,000  in  the  past  thirty 
years.  It  cost  the  industry  two- 
thirds  of  a  normal  crop  only  a 
year  ago,  and  this  season  it  has  al- 
ready cost  the  growers  fully  $5,000,- 
000  more  in  sale*  of  their  matured 
crop  for  next  season. 

Last  year  it  was  excessive  sun  heat 
that  caused  the  worst  wholesale  drop- 
ping of  tiny  oranges  ever  known,  85 
per  cent  in  many  localities. 

Last  spring  horticultural  authorities 
at  the  State  University  announced  that 
a  cure  for  the  June  drop  had  been 
found.  It  was  promulgated  that  by 
planting  a  cover  crop  of  alfalfa  or 
peas  or  vetch  about  the  base  of  the 
orchard  trees,  the  June  drop  would 
be  effectively  checked.  Hundreds  of 
growers  did  it.  The  annual  hot  spell 
of  June  came  on.  The  growers  sat 
back,  contented  that  they  had  at  last 
found  a  panacea  for  all  the  drop  ills, 
but  the  drop  was  severe  just  the  same. 
No  grove  escaped.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  San  Gabriel  Horticultural 
Club  the  June  drop  was  reported  at 
SO  per  cent  in  most  groves.  In  the 
Porterville  district  the  dropping  of 
fruit  was  60  per  cent.  In  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  60  to  f#  per  cent. 
Fertilizer  a  Big  Problem. 
What  are  the  growers  going  to  do 
for  fertilizer  to  tlieir  groves?  This  is 
the  most  serious  of  all  problems  in 
interior  citrus  districts.  The  popular- 
ity of  the  aulowobile  and  the  auto 
truck  has  curtailed  the  best  and  cheap- 
est of  all  orchard  fertilizers — barn- 
yard manure.  At  the  same  time  de- 
mands for  fertilizers  have  waxed  im- 
mensely as  the  citrus  industry  has 
spread  out,  and  the  trees  have  grown 
older  and  called  for  more  fertilizing. 
Twenty  years  ago  most  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia growers  got  all  the  stable  ma- 
tiurc  they  wanted  for  merely  crirting 
it  away.  Hlond  and  bone  fertilizers 
.sold  for  about  $60  a  ton  up  to  the 
brcal<ing  out  of  the  war  in  Europe. 
Today  the  same  fertilizer  sells  at 
double  that  sum  and  in  some  in- 
stances even  more.  All  manner  of 
nitrates  have  increased   \S0  and  200 


Cost  of  Orange  Production  Creatl})  Increased 
By  Henry  G.  Tiniley 


per  cent  in  cost.  There  is  no  sign 
that  they  will  be  cheaper  in  the  com- 
ing years.  This  is  a  problem  that  the 
agricultural  chemist  must  settle. 

Also,  what  are  the  growers  going 
to  do  about  orchard  heating  or 
smudging?  In  a  dozen  communities, 
where  orange  and  lemon  grow- 
ing is  the  main  resource,  laws  have 
been  passed  that  no  more  smudging 
with  oils  shall  be  permitted.  Besides, 
the  growers  in  large  numbers  are  de- 
bating whether  orchard  heating,  or, 
what  is  popularly  called  smudging,  is 
worth  while. 

In  Pomona  Valley  statisticians  find 
that  the  cost  of  smudging  an  acre  of 
orchard  averages  $55  a  year.  This  Is 
reckoning  the  cost  of  labor  to  keep 
the  smudge  pots  in  operation,  the  cost 
of  crude  oil,  which  has  advanced  46 
per  cent  during  the  past  two  years  and 
is  still  advancing,  and  the  deprecia- 
tion of  orchard  heaters  made  of  steel. 
The  Pomona  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion has  prepared  tables  showing  the 
average  damage  per  acre  to  orange 
and  lemon  groves  in  that  locality  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty-two  years.  These 
tables  show  that  the  injury  to  fruit 
per  acre  has  been  $53  a  year,  counting 
the  two  severe  losses  by  the  freezes 
in  1911  and  1913.  Orchard  heating 
has  been  practiced  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia very  generally  for  seven  years. 
The  heaters  are  now  becoming  rap- 
idly worthless  by  leaking  seams  and 
holes.  The  cost  of  replacement  will 
be  over  ISO  per  cent  the  original  ex- 
pense. 

Discarding  Orchard  Heaters. 

In  Redlands  the  use  of  orchard 
heaters  will  be  almost  wholly  discard- 
ed during  the  next  winter  months.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance is  not  commensurate  with 
frost  losses  during  the  period  of  the 
life  of  the  smudge  pots.  In  Porter- 
ville, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
asked  the  growers  to  discard  smudg- 


mg  operations  on  the  ground  that 
they  serve  no  useful  purpose  except  in 
very  extremely  cold  weather,  which 
has  come  only  once  ia  the  life-time 
of  the  citrus  industry  in  California. 

Another  problem  that  is  bothering 
orange  and  lemon  growers  is  how  to 
rejuvenate  trees  which  are  beginning 
to  show  their  ages  by  a  diminishing 
crop  production.  The  skillful  horti- 
cultural talent  is  making  valuable  ex- 
periments in  this  line.  The  oldest 
seedling  orange  trees  in  California 
groves  have  been  bearing  about  forty 
years.  The  oldest  navels,  found  in 
the  Riverside  district,  are  35  years 
old.  The  oldest  lemon  trees  are  about 
33  years  old. 

It  has  always  been  a  mooted  ques- 
tion in  horticultural  circles  how  long 
an  extensively  cultivated  or  thor- 
oughbred tree  will  bear  crops  in 
fruitful  quantities,  providing  the  tree 
is  given  unusual  care  and  is  fed  lib- 
erally. There  are  in  the  Azores  or- 
ange trees  that  grew  wild  there,  and 
that  are  known  to  be  over  a  century 
old.  In  Sicily  the  age  of  the  numer- 
ous native  lemon  trees  is  about  50 
years,  but  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  indigenous  and  exogenous 
trees  and.  shrubs  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Navel  Trees  Show  Age 

Seedlings  in  California  planted  in 
1876  and  1878  stand  the  test  of  age 
productivity  well.  Navel  orange  trees 
in  every  locality  are  beginning  to 
show  their  age  in  .the  widening  num- 
ber of  "off"  sizes  of  fruit,  and  more 
particularly  in  constantly  diminishing 
yields  , 

But  the  older  lemon  trees,  most  of 
all,  show  signs  of  age.  They  are 
yielding  an  excess  of  small  sizes, 
sparse  foliage,  indecisive  blooming, 
numerous  leafless  fruit  spurs  on  the 
inside  of  the  tree  and  a  tendency  on 
the  lower  boughs  and  inside  twigs  to 
chlorosis. 


We  Want  New  Farming  Fads 
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OnCIlART)  AND  FARM  atkt  you  to  tend  in  little  mtoriet  of  em- 
perimentB  you  have  made  in  farm  work  that  proved  of  value 
to  you,  and  alto  account!  of  unaucceaiful  ewperimenti  that 
would  be  a  guide  for  otheri. 

We  xcant  Orchard  and  Farm  to  he  a  meeting  place  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coatt,  where  they  can  exchange  experi- 
ence! and  profit  by  *uch  exchange.  Practical  farmers  everywhere 
an:  continually  devising  some  new  wrinkle  as  to  cultivation,  or 
irrigation,  or  fertilization,  as  well  as  schemes  as  to  livestock 
raising.  A  practiotil  farmer's  ingenuity  frequently  results  in  the 
production  of  an  idea  nf  practice  as  valuable  as  that  evolved  by 
a  professor  of  agriculture. 

All  of  these  communications  uHll  be  saved.  The  best  toitl  be 
printed,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  a  committee  vHll  pass  upon  them. 
This  committee  toUl  be  from  the  California  College  of  Agriculture, 
•«  follows: 

John  W.  Gilmore,  Division  of  Farm  Management. 
Gordon  H.  True,  Division  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
C.  L.  Roadhouse,  Dairy  Industry  Division. 
J.  E.  Dougherty,  Poultry  Division. 
W.  L.  Howard,  Division  of  Pomology. 
Frederic  T.  Bioletti,  Division  of  Viticulture. 
Frank  Adams,  Irrigation  Division. 

H.  J.  Webber,  Director  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  River- 
side, CaL 

The  communication  that  is  regarded  by  the  committee  as  hav- 

Ivg  provnd  of  the  most  value  uHll  he  awarded  a  prize  of  HiO.  The  one 
xcrond  in  unltie  viU  rccrivf  a  prize  of  fZ.'i.  The  th&d  in  volue  will 
receivt;  a  prize  of  Sl.'i.    The  fourth,  tlO,  and  the  fifth  in  value,  S5. 

Write  to  Orchard  and  Farm  as  briefly  and  as  clearly  ns  prxtihie, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  your  ihrnning  about  the  orig- 
inal thing  you  have  developed  that  you  regard  as  having  been 
of  the  greatest  value  to  you  and  your  farm. 


Up  in  the  famous  Limoneira  dii 
trict  of  Ventura  County  the  probl 
is  being  solved  by  an  elaborate  s; 
tcm  of  pruning  along  entirely  new 
ideas.  It  is  so  done  that  the  effect* 
of  the  several  scientific  pruning  metb 
ods  of  rows  of  trees  may  be  observi 
and  the  rejuvenating  effects  noted 
production  during  several  years  suc- 
ceeding the  operations.  Records  of 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  pruned  trc 
are  kept.  The  assistant  manager,  J. 
Culbertson,  of  the  Limoneira  ranch 
certain  that  he  has  found  a  means  foK< 
bringing  the  trees  back  to  pristlM* 
fruitfulness.  In  San  Diego  Count^M 
the  lemon  growers  are  solving  tM 
problem  of  renewing  their  lemon  tr 
by  mulching  and  omitting  the  fei 
of  fertilizers  to  groves  of  25  yeari 
age  and  older.  Mr.  Culbertson 
had  such  marvelous  success  that  hi 
now  announcing  his  experiments 
the  citrus  world. 

Fumigation  Very  Costly 
Fumigation  is  a  larger  monei 
problem  than  ever  before.  Farm 
visers  in  the  chief  citrus  counties 
giving  extra  attention  to  the  probl 
whether  to  gas  or  to  spray  in  thi 
times  of  cost  of  chemicals  soari 
skyhigh.  This  season  of  unusual  c 
ness  and  cloudy  skies  is  conducive 
the  rapid  propagation  of  black  s< 
A  year  ago,  in  the  summer  of  unci 
mon  heat  and  a  prolonged  period 
sunshine,  the  black  scale  was  held 
check,  and  now  that  the  pest  tl 
saps  the  life  of  a  citrus  tree  it 
coming  more  prolific,  the  cost  of 
materials  composing  fumigation 
advanced   several   hundred  per  ci 
since  the  war  in  Europe  began. 

The  Pomona  Valley  Fumiga 
Association,  for  illustration,  finds 
it  costs  now  to  gas  1200  acres  of 
chards  over  $80,000.  The  labor 
pense  bill  is  $19,250,  and  the 
of  cyanide  alone  is  $53,730,  while 
bills  for  canvas  tent  coverings, 
acids  and  for  overhead  expenses  1 
gone  up  enormously 

Freight  Rates  Reduce  Revenue 
Still  another  problem  that  is  bot' 
ing  the  growers  is  the  horizontal 
vance  in  freight  rates  across  the 
tinent.    On  June  25th  new  rates  « 
into  effect  as  a  war  measure.  No 
doubts  the  justice  of  the  raise,  or 
need  of  the  advance  in  cost  of  t 
portation  in  war  times,  but  just 
same,  the  increased  rate  of  32  c 
for  72  pounds  of  fruit  in  goin^ 
make  some  holes  in  the  calculatl 
of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange 
its  year's  business  from  now  on. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  new  chai 
will  add  $7,745,000  to  the  cost  of  n 
ing  a  normal  crop  of  oranges 
lemons  from  California.  Officers 
the  exchange  doubt  the  ability  of 
industry  to  absorb  the  increased 
I)ense,  and  they  have  filed  a  foi 
protest. 

Worries  over  various  scale 
have  so  often  bothered  citrus  gri 
ers  in  California  and  Florida  Tliat  tl 
have  become  used  to  information 
some  new  scale  that  may  come 
way  and  annihilate  the  fruit  indus 

"The  Argentine  ant,  said  to  he 
most  dangerous  insect  of  the  am  fi 
ily  that  has  ever  invaded  ' 
try,  is  creating  a  serious  i 
citrus  growers    in    the    I  i  "i 
Cucamonga  districts.    The  Argentine 
ant  has  already  created  such  alarm 
among  the  orchardists  in  and    '  'i' 
U|il;in<l  that  Dr.  A.  D.  Hordcii 
United    States   Agricultur.il  1 
ment  has  been  called  to  inv> 
the  plague  and  to  devise  me.i. 
eradication. 

In  Argentine  the  ant  has  been  a 
national  pest  for  half  a  century.  I' 
has  been  a  chief  cause  of  chcckin 
fruit  growing  in  that  country  Tli 
same  ant  has  caused    the  ruin 
deciduous  orchards  in  the  New  Oi 
leans    region,    and    has    becon  • 
pestiferous  that  whole  lilocks  ■ 
dences  have  been  vacated  C 
of  the  Argentine  ant  have  been  lo 
in  Azusa  and  Pasadena. 
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System  on  Your  Ranch 


THE  man  who  gets  rich  by- ranch- 
ing in  California  is  not  always 
the  man  who  is  breaking  his 
fcack  all  the  time  at  some  hard  job 
Bf  other.  Once  in  a  while  you  see  a 
man  who,  to  all  appearances  at  least, 
is  taking  it  easy  and  yet  making  a 
barrel  of  money.  These  are  the  fel- 
lows who  think  and  who  have  a  regu- 
lar system  of  doing  things. 

TJ^ere  are  plenty  of  such  farmers 
all  over  the  country.  One  of  these  is 
Harry  C.  Leidy,  who  has  a  farm  near 
Carthage,  Mo.,  and  who,  according 
to  the  Farm  Journal,  even  trains  his 
hogs  to  open  and  shut  the  pig-pen 
doors. 

All  over  his  farm,  from  kitchen  to 
field,  are  little  devices  to  prevent 
overwork  and  useless  expenditure  of 
energy.  Leidy  is  considered  a  miser 
of  time  and  energy,  though  not  of 
money,  for  these  short-cut,  easy-doing 
methods  have  made  "a  good  living 
and  10  per  cent"  for  him  by  giving 
him  more  time  to  use  his  brain. 

The  doors  to  the  hog  house  swing 
from  hinges  at  the  top.  A  hog  going 
in  or  out  puts  his  nose  against  the 
bottom  and  pushes  and  the  door 
swings  up  and  inward  or  up  and  out- 
ward and  drops  back  into  place, 
scratching  the  hog's  back  while  he 
walks.  The  door  alvvays  is  shut  and 
the  house  warm  in  winter. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  farm- 
er who  takes  this  trouble  with  doors 
has  a  loading  dock.  Leidy  considers 
his  back  to  valuable  to  wrestle  with  a 
hog. 

He  never  lifts  a  wagon-bed  or  hay-  » 
rack  off  or  on  a  wagon.  A  rope  is 
fastened  under  the  wagon-bed  in  a 
sling.  Then  he  raises  the  bed  slowly 
and  casil>  with  a  windlass,  made  from 
parts  of  an  old  binder  and  a  gas-pipe. 
He  slips  some  crossbars  under  the 
wagon-bed  and  leaves  it  in  the  top 
of  the  machine  shed.  Then  he  moves 
the  wagon  over  to  the  other  side  of 
ibe  s-hed  under  the  hayrack  and  lets 
the  liayrack  down  on  the  wagon  by 
the  same  windlass. 

He  used  to  flirt  with  the  pump- 
handle.  Now  a  gasoline  engine  does 
the  work,  the. arm  muscles  being  con- 
served for  something  more  profitable 
than  watering  stock.  And  the  gaso- 
line engine  is  no  doubt  the  biggest 
time-saver  about  the  farm.  This  en- 
gine does'  the  hardest  part  of  the 
washing — takes  the  blue  out  of  Mon- 
day.   And  it  does  other  stunts. 

Across  from  the  modern  farm 
home,  reached  by  a  covered  walk, 
with  a  concrete  floor,  latticed  and 
vine-covered  sides,  is  the  Leidy  work- 
shop and  power  plant,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  eighty- 
acre  farm.  When  the  Leidys  built 
their  new  home,  the  old  house  was 
made  into  the  power  and  work  plant. 

In  the  first  room  is  the  washing- 
machine,  geared  to  and  driven  by  a 
steel  rod  or  drive  shaft  that  runs 
through  the  three  rooms,  near  the 
ceiling.  An  ordinary  inexpensive 
hand  washing-machine  with  a  large 
balance-wheel  was  converted  into  a 
power  washer.  The  balance-wheel 
rests  against  a  wooden  pulley  con- 
nected by  belt  to  the  drive  shaft. 
This  pulley  was  made  on  the  farm 
lathe   from   two   boards   nailed  to- 


gether with  the  grain  crosswise  and 
faced  with  a  piece  of  old  rubber  belt- 
mg  to  give  it  the  friction  that  turns 
the  balance-wheel.  When  the  wash- 
ing-machine lid  is  lifted  the  machine 
stops  automatically.  An  old  cook- 
stove  heats  the  water  in  the  laundry. 

Leidy  says  his  blacksmith  shop  has 
saved  him  many  half  days  in  busy 
times. 

"Cost  is  nothing,"  he  says,  "if  you 
count  the  savings."  The  five-horse- 
power gasoline  engine,  pump  and  pipe 
to  convey  water  cost  $275.  The  other 
pieces  have  been  added  since,  one  by 
one,  and  by  making  power  pieces  out 
of  hand  pieces  the  cost  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally low. 

This  farm  family  does  not  consider 
such  improvements  luxuries,  as  so 
many  do,  but  necessities  to  make  the 
farm  both  livable  and  profitable.  A 
bathroom  in  the  house  and  building  a 
cesspool  cost  little,  for  Harry  Leidy 
did  his  own  plumbing.  He  also  built 
a  refrigerator  of  wood,  making  dou- 
ble walls  and  stuffing  them  with  saw- 
dust. The  cost  was  less  than  $S,  but 
it  is  large  fcnou^h  to  hold  a  large  can 
of  cream  and  a  quarter  of  beef  or  a 
dressed  hog. 


Pays  to  Get  Rid  of  Stumps 

ON  THE  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the 
South  a  good  many  farmers 
leave  stumps  in  their  fields  be- 
cause they  think  it  costs  too  much  to 
take  them  out.  If  they  did  a  little 
really  close  figuring  they  would  find 
that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they 
are  mistaken.  Even  at  present  prices 
of  explosives,  blasting  out  sturnps  is 
not  really  so  very  expensive  and  it  will 
pay  well  in  the  long  run. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  stumps  go 
into  the  woodpile  for  fuel,  much  of 
the  first  cost  of  removing  them  is 
saved  then  and  there. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  Orchard 
and  Farm  that  he  cleared  out  365 
stumps  in  six  days.  The  stumps  ran 
from  eight  inches  in  diameter  up  to 
five  feet.  He  used  in  all  nearly  200 
pounds  of  dynamite  and  400  caps.  The 
dynamite  cost  about  25  cents  a  pound 
and  the  caps  3  cents  apiece. 

Nearly  every  novice  in  the  stump- 
blasting  game  puts  in  too  big  a 
charge  when  he  tries  to  blow  up  a 
stump.  Two  pounds  of  20  per  cent 
dynamite,  properly  loaded  in  four 
holes,  will  send  a  four-foot  stump 
skyward  and  there  will  be  no  trouble 
in  prying  out  the  roots.  In  fact,  if  it 
is  a  redwood  stump  the  wood  will 
often  be  blown  to  splinters. 

Sometimes  if  a  charge  is  placed  too 
deep  in  the  ground  under  a  stump 
better  results  will  be  secured  than 
if  it  is  placed  in  holes  bored  into  the 
wood.  This  depends  largely  upon  the 
age  of  the  stump.  If  it  is  only  a  fews 
months  since  the  tree  was  cut  down, 
hole-boring  is  the  better  way;  but  if 
the  roots  are  rotted  or  partly  rotted, 
the  underground  charge  will  work 
wonders.  ^ 

One  man,  who  blasted  out  stumps 
from  eleven  acres,  makes  this  report 
upon  the  profits  of  his  enterprise: 
"My  land  is  worth  about  $75  an 

(CantlDued  on  Page  13) 
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Model  S-25 

THE  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  is  pleasing 
thousands  of  owners.  It  will  please  you.  For  nearly  two 
decades  it  has  been  subjected  to  acid  tests  and  has  met 
them  all  successfully.  Designed  for  service,  simply,  cor- 
rectly and  honestly  constructed,  it  has  more  than  made 
good  the  claims  of  its  manufacturers.  The  resultant  de- 
mand for  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTORS  is  con- 
stantly increasing. 

Why  experiment  when  you  can  secure  a  tractor,  time- 
tested,  that  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  meet  any  and 
all  tractor  requirements  on  the  farm  from  plowing  and 
cultivating  to  the  hundred  and  one  odd  jobs? 

THE  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR,  during  its 
many  years  of  service,  has  firmly  established  a  record  for 
strength,  durability  and  economy,  combined  with  great  sim- 
plicity of  construction  and  operation. 

It  performs  the  work  of  ten  horses  and  does  it  better,  more 
economically  and  quicker,  in  fair  weather  or  foul,  day  in 
and  day  out. 

We  are  sure  the  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR 
will  please  you.  Ask  the  man  who  owns  one  or  write  for 
our  booklet,  "Better  Farming." 

Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  Company 

Division  of 
General  Motors  Corporation, 
Stockton,  California. 


Ask  Yimr  Denier  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horses.   Milch   Cows,   Clilckens,   Young  Pigs 
ami  Hogs.     Cheapest  feed  In  the  market  tod»y. 
If  your  rtealer  doesn't  carry  it.  address 
EL  DOHADO  OIL  WORKS, 
433  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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SCHRADER'S 

Ant  DeRtr^yer — is  slow  acting — does  not 
kill  iiislaBt))',  but  gets  the  neat  as  well 
ao  the  parent.  Does  not  lose  strength, 
rositlvely  non-polB«nou9 — no  danger  to 
children,  house  pets  w  foodstuffs.  Send  6c 
for  trial  can.  Ash  your  neighbor.  Bhe 
uses  It.  Ask  your  dealer.  Accept  n«  sub- 
stitute. Write  Schrader  Chemical  Co.. 
Dept.  O.  19  to  2&  Minna  St.,  San  Fraa- 
Cisco.  Cal. 


FEED  IT  TO  YOUR 
CATTLE,  HOGS  AND  CHICKENS 


20  Ton* 

Pa  too  $45 


PRICE  LIST 
10  Ton»  5  Ton* 

$45  ^  $45.50 


Lc«t  Quantity 
$46 

F.  O.  B.  MiiT  (or  F.  O.  B.  S.V^  Cart  in  20  Ton  Lola) 
'     A  Pure,  Palatable  Food  Product,  Rich  in  DigetUble  Protein 

Write  for  Free  Sample  andoar  BookIet"SUCCESSFUL  FEEDING" 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 

CO  PRO  Manufacturer* 

For  Dairy  Cows,  155  Townaead  St. 

Hog*  and  Poultry  Saa  Fraaciaco,  Calif. 
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Killefer 

Bean  Cutter 


There  will  be  a  bigr  de- 
mand for  Bean  Cutter* 

this    year,    and    when    the  time 
comes  they  will  be  needed  quickly. 
Do  not  delay  putting  In  your  order  now  for 
what  you  need  In  this  line. 
We  build  two  weights  of  sled  cutter,  the  one  shown  above  being  our 
regular  wood  frame  cutter.    For  heavy  ground,  where  a  stronger  cutter 
is  required,  we  make  a  steel  arch  frame  at  an  additional  cost  of  five 
dollars.     Give  your  order  to  your  dealer  and  Insist  upon  having  the 
Killefer  Bean  Cutter.    Send  for  catalogue. 

BEAN  BLADES 

You  will  need  some  extra  blades;  we  can  furnish  you  5-16x5-inch  x  6- 
foot  blades  at  $12.00  per  pair,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

DEALERS  WRITE  FOR  DISCOUNT 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 


2209  Santa  Fe  Avenue 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


California  s  Great  War -Time  Show 


Oakland,  CaL  (28  Days) 
Beginning  Sept.  9th 

Pacific  Coast 
Land  and  Industrial 
Exposition 


Wonderful  Exhibits  and  Displays 


U.  S.  Government,  State  and  Counties,  Manufacturers 
Autos,  Trucks,  Tractors,  Natural  History 


Special , Events  and  Amusements 

Water  Pageants,  Horse  Show,  Military  Reviews,  Athletic  Toyrna- 
ments,  etc.    Kennel  Show,  Poultry  Show,  Aviation.  Band  Contests. 


The  Big  Event  of  1918" 


Barring  Out  the  Bad  Bugs 

Splendid  Work  of  Fruil  QuaTantine  Men 


By  H. 

I WONDER  if  the  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  of  the  middle  west 
have  any  adequate  conception  of 
the  work  being  done  by  California  to 
safeguard  them  against  the  ravages 
of  insect  pests,  plant  diseases,  etc. 
Of  course,  California  performs  this 
office  primarily  in  her  own  behalf, 
but  the  result  is  the  same.  Night  and 
day,  year  in  and  year  out.  California 
with  her  thousand  miles  of  sea  coast 
imposes  an  almost  impervious  barrier 
against  the  importation  of  injurious 
insects  from  both  the  Orient  and  the 
Occident. 

California  inaugurated  her  State 
horticultural  department  in  1885,  and 
ever  since  that  time  has  been  extend- 
ing and  perfecting  it  in  all  its  details^ 
Out  of  a  total  of  58  counties  over  40 
have  organized  horticultural  commis- 
sions with  the  prime  object  of  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  fruit  tree  pests, 
and  now  the  function  of  the  system 
has  been  extended  so  as  to  deal  with 
the  insect  enemies  of  the  farm  crops. 
Large  Staff  of  Inspectors 
The  State  has  a  horticultural  com- 
missioner, insectologist,  quarantine 
officer  and  over  200  horticultural  in- 
spectors. Its  insectory  is  located  at 
Sacramento,  its  quarantine  office  at 
San  Francisco,  and  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  last  named  is  some- 
thing of  a  revelation.  Here  are  some 
statistics  from  the  report  of  a  recent 
year:  589  vessels  were  inspected; 
687,924  parcels  carried  by  boat  and 
521,710  by  rail  were 'inspScted;  4043 
passengers  were  examined  to  see 
whether  they  carried  contraband  ma- 
terial or  not;  25,874  parcels  were 
fumigated  and  2341  parcels  were  de- 
stroyed as  being  dangerously  infected. 

A  large  number  of  quarantines  have 
been  enforced  in  California. 

Reaches  Out  Everywhere 
The  department  keeps  tab  upon  all 
the  insect  infected  sections  of  the 


A.  Crafts 

"world.  As  a  help  in  this  direction  t 
map  of  the  world  hangs  constantly 
in  the  quarantine  office  and  upon  thit 
are  marked  and  numbered  all  the  in- 
fected areas  of  foreign  lands.  Con- 
nected with  this  is  a  card  system, 
with  cards  corresponding  in  number 
with  the  numbers  employed  upon  the 
map.  Each  card  denotes  the  name  of 
the  insect,  its  host  and  locality.  As  a 
still  further  supplement  a  series  o( 
labeled,  phials  contain  the  insects 
themselves  nicely  preserved  and 
mounted.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  quar- 
antine officer  to  keep  track  of  all  ves- 
sels hailing  from  infected  regions, 
and  to  inspect  each  as  it  arrives  with 
special  reference  to  the  recorded 
pests. 

All  inward  shipments,  whether  by> 
boat  or  rail,  are  rigidly  inspected. 
Growing  trees,  plants,  flowers,  bulbs, 
etc.,  are  inspected  up  to  100  per  dent. 
Ordinary  fruits  and  vegetables  are  in- 
spected up  to  33  1-3  per  cent,  while 
cereals  are  only  inspected  up  to  tete- 
per  cent.  These  ratios  are  found 
be  practically  efficient. 

Vital  Importance  of  the  Work  \ 

In    this    work   of   inspection  th« 
quarantine  officers  have  the  co-opera-P 
tion  of  government  officials,  such  si- 
postmasters,   collectors   of  customs,' 
custom  house  inspectors,  railroad  and 
steamboat  officials,  etc.,  all  of  whom^ 
have  come  to  realize  the  vital  in-w 
portance  of  this  insect  and  plant  dis^ 
ease  blockade.  .i 

In  San  Francisco  the  horticulturalj 
officials  are  given  precedence  to  thi 
custom  house  officials  and  usually  ac-« 
company   the   marine   health  officer 
in  boarding  an  incoming  vessel. 

The  horticultural  inspectors  '"'•'v 
mostly  young  men,  who  have  fittedrt 
themselves  for  their  official  duties,  now 
so  much  by  college  courses  as  bf^j 
practical  experience  gained  by  work-|f^' 
ing  on  and  among  the  orchards  anil 
vineyards  of  the  State. 
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The  American  *8  Creed 

/BELIEVE  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  vohoie  just  power* 
are  derived  from,  the  consent  of  the  governed,  a  democracy 
in  a  republic;  a  sovereign  Nation  of  many  sovereign  States;  a 
perfect  Union,  one  and  inseparable,  established  upon  those  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  humanity  for  tohich  Amer- 
ican patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it,  to 
support  its  Constitution,  to  obey  its  laws,  to  respect  its  flag  and 
to  defend  it  against  an  enemies. 


ff>ii8<ais7iB<:mni<^:nini*ai«i»'g""« 


Hold  Your  Liberty  Bonds 


TO  finance  the  war  successfully 
it  is  necessary  that  owners  of 
Liberty  bonds  hold  their  bonds 
if  possible.  Where  for  any  good  rea- 
son it  is  necessary  for  them  to  turn 
their  bonds  into  cash  they  should 
seek  the  advice  of  their  bankers. 

Liberty  loan  bonds  are  very  desir- 
able investments,  and  crafty  individ- 
uals are  using  various  means  to  se- 
cure them  from  owners  not  familiar 
with  stock  values  and  like  matters. 
One  method  i%  to  offer  to  exchange 
for  Liberty  bonds  stocks  or  bonds  of 
doubtful  organizations  represented  as 
returning  a  much  higher  income  than 
the  bonds. 


i 


There  are  various  other  methods 
used  and  likely  to  be  used,  some  of 
the  gold-brick  variety  and  others  less 
crude  and  probably  within  the  limits 
of  the  law  All  offers  for  Liberty 
bonds  except  for  money  and  at  mar- 
ket value  should  be  scrutinized  care- 
fully. The  bonds  are  the  safest  of  in- 
vestments and  have  non-taxable  and,] 
other  valuable  features.  ^ 

To  hold  your  Liberty  loan  bonds,' 
if  possible,  is  patriotic.    To  consult 
your  bankers  before  selling  them  is 
wise. 


She  also  serves  who  stoops 
weeds. 


and 
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California  Tobacco 

(Continued  from  Fage  3) 

largest  and  most  difficult  task.  The 
manner  in  which  the  leaves  are  taken 
from  the  plant  has  already  been  told. 

After  picking,  the  large  oblong 
leaves  are  taken  to  a  shed  where  they 
are  strung  on  heavy  twine,  much  as 
one  strings  beads,  and  then  hung  over 
long  bamboo  poles.  They  are  left 
in  this  condition  for  about  one  day, 
until  they  begin  to  wilt.  As  soon  as 
they  become  sufficiently  droopy  they 
are  placed  back  in  the  sun  to  dry  out 
completely.  If  the  leaves  are  not 
wilted  in  the  shade  the  color  is  lost 
and  their  commercial  value  is  gone. 

After  drying  in  the  sun  for  several 
days  the  leaves  are  returned  to  the 
shed  and  prepared  for  shipment  to 
the  market  in  the  East  where  they 
are  used  in  making  cigarettes,  cigars 
and  pipe  tobacco. 

The  Chiflakos'  plantation,  although 
now  only  forty  acres,  is  one  flat  ex- 
panse, and  to  stand  at  a  slight  eleva- 
tion a  short  distance  from  the  field, 
the  picture  presented  by  the  plants 
waving  in  a  gentle  breeze,  with  their 
emerald  green  and  golden  brown 
leaves  is  one  of  rare  beauty.  The 
plants  grow  to  about  the  height  of 
the  average  man. 

One  Hundred  Acres  Next  Year 

According  to  James  Cbif'akos,  prin- 
cipal owner  of  the  plantation,  he  and 
his  brothers  will  put  in  over  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  tobacco  during  the 
coming  year  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  other  large  land  owners  in 
that  section  of  the  county  will  aban- 
don at  least  a  part  of  their  grain  crop 
and  go  into  tobacco  raising 

The  experiment  has  been  a  big  one. 
The  experimenters  put  themselves  in 
the  way  of  losing  heavily  in  the  ven- 
ture but  as  it  has  resulted  so  success- 
fully they  have  opened  up  a  new  in- 
dustry in  Central  California  which  is 
bound  to  attract  many  land  owners 
and  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
leading  occupations  of  the  western 
land  barons. 


How  to  Select  Oil 

HOW  shall  I  select  a  proper 
lubricant  for  my  tractor? 
Please  give  the  essential  points 
of  a  good  all-round  oil  for  the  me- 
chanism of  this  kind  of  machine. — E. 
T.  P.,  El  Centre,  Cal. 

We  have  discussed  the  essential 
points  of  tractor  lubrication  several 
times  in  this  department,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  E.  T.  P.  and  other  inquirers 
we  will  give  the  following  four  quali- 
fications of  good  oil: 

1.  It  must  form  a  thin  film  of  oil 
between  the  two  bearing  surfaces. 

2.  It  must  be  able  to  withstand  the 
heat,  to  which  the  working  parts  it  is 
meant  to  lubricate  are  subjected,  with- 
out burning,  decomposing  or  thinning 
down  too  much  for  lubrication.  (This 
applies  to  cylinder  lubrication  where 
the  pressure  from  the  combustion  in 
the  cylinder  may  drive  out  the  oil.) 

3.  It  must  be  able  to  resist  being 
squeezed  from  between  moving  parts. 
(This  applies  to  crank  shaft  and 
piston  pin  bearings.) 

4.  It  must  have  low  internal  fric- 
tional  qualities— that  is,  the  molecules 
of  oil  in  the  film  which  is  under  pres- 
sure should  not  generate  heat  by  their 
rubbing  together. 

The  temperature  of  the  combustion 
chamber  of  a  kerosene  engine  runs  as 
high  as  AOOO  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
temperature  of  the  piston  head  ranges 
in  the  neighborhood  of  5(X)  degrees, 
the  outer  wall  of  the  cylinder  212 
degrees,  and  the  crank  shaft  bearings 
130  degrees.  This  means  that  the 
lubricant  must  have  a  high  heat  test. 
Ordinary  oils  have  a  fire  test  of  300 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  while  special 
kerosene  engine  oils  have  a  fire  test 
of  not  less  than  600  degrees. 

Be  sure  that  the  oil  you  use  in  a 
kerosene  tractor  has  a  high  fire  test. 
It  will  insure  more  complete  lubrica- 
tion. 


Do  Rabbits  Pay? 

By  .Mrs.  C.  .4.  Richey. 

DO  RABBITS  pay?  is  a  question 
often  put  to  me,  and  I  can  say 
honestly  that  they  do  pay  if 
handled  in  the  right  way  and  made  a 
regular  business.  I  can  quote  quite 
a  number  of  people  who  have  found 
the  industry  to  pay  or  they  would  not 
have  given  their  time  entirely  to  it; 
in  fact,  they  could  not  have  aflForded 
to  do  so. 

One  man  here  in  Los  Angeles  sold 
a  New  Zealand  doe  for  $100,  a  buck 
for  $50,  and  is  selling  three-months- 
old  stock  for  ifrom  $15  to  $25  each. 

Another  man  has  cleared  over  $100 
a  month  for  the  last  eight  months. 
Another  is  making  $100  per  month 
on  an  average.  If  he  were  working 
by  the  day  he  would  get  about  $2.50 
or  $3  per  day  of  eight  or  nine  hours. 
Now  he  is  his  own  boss 

In  Los  Angeles  this  past  summer 
rabbits,  dressed,  have  retailed  for  40 
cents  per  pound.  Six  years  ago,  when 
I  first  started,  one  could  not  give 
them  away  during  the  summer.  Forty 
cents  a  pound  is  higher  than  chicken 
meat,  and  it  does  not  cost  as  much  to 
feed  rabbits  as  it  does  chickens. 

Outside  the  city  one  can  get  a  great 
deal  of  the  feed  just  for  the  trouble 
of  gathering  it.  In  the  city  feed  is 
high,  still  one  can  make  money  in 
town,  as  one  can  get  a  higher  price 
for  rabbits.  In  the  winter  they  sell 
as  high  as  60  cents,  never  less  than 
50  cents  per  pound,  retail 

The  skins  of  ordinary  fries  are 
worth  3  cents  each;  this  see^ns  very 
little,  but  it  is  astonishing  how  it 
counts,  and  one  in  a  fair  way  of  busi- 
ness can  get  a  bale  of  skins  in  a  short 
time.  Eight  or  ten  dollars  for  skins 
is  quite  an  item  towards  the  feed  bill. 

What  can  be  made  in  rabbit  raising 
depends  upon  the  individual,  his  busi- 
ness ability  and  patience  to  stick  to  it 
against  all  obstacles,  his  nerve  to  get 
the  best  and  to  advertise  attractively. 
It  is  no  get-rich-quick  scheme,  but 
it  can  be  made  profitable  and  at  the 
same  time  is  an  attractive  and  pleas- 
ant occupation  for  a  man  or  a  woman. 
The  enjoyment  one  gets  from  dis- 
playing a  fine  animal  that  creates  ad- 
miration more  than  repays  one  for 
the  time  and  labor,  aside  from  the 
profit  such  an  animal  will  bring  finan- 
cially. The  rabbit  business  will  never 
boom  and  die  out  again  as  it  did 
twenty  years  ago.  The  public  is 
trained  to  eat  domestic  rabbits  now 
and  to  demand  them.  The  Goverti- 
ment  has  taken  up  the  rabbit  proposi- 
tion seriously  as  a  means  of  pro- 
ducing meat  and  has  sent  out  100,000 
bulletins  on  this  subject.  It  also  has 
an  experiment  station  at  Washington. 

The  rabbit  business  will  never  be 
overdone  again  any  more  than  the 
chicken  business.  Both  are  necessary 
in  this  country  and  will  become  more 
so  as  time  goes  on,  and  if  one  has  any 
business  ability  at  all,  he  or  she  need 
not  hesitate  to  take  it  up. 

Congressional  Humor 

A  member  of  Congress  from  one  of 
the  rural  districts  of  Wisconsin  was 
ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  by  his 
oratory,  and  watched  for  a  favorable 
opportunity.  A  motion  was  made  in 
the  House  for  enforcing  the  execution 
of  some  statute,  whereupon  the  would- 
be  orator  rose  and,  after  solemnly 
gazing  upon  the  House  in  silence  for 
a  moment  or  so,  addressed  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  have  we  laws,  or  have 
we  not  laws?  If  we  have  not  laws, 
and  they  are  not  observed,  to  what 
end  are  those  laws  made?" 

So  saying,  he  sat  down,  his  chest 
inflated  with  conscious  consequence. 
Instantly  Jim  Mann  of  Illinois  rose 
and  delivered  this  thought  in  these 
words?  .  . 

"Mr.  Speaker:  Did  the  honorable 
gentleman  who  last  spoke  speak  to 
the  purpose,  or  did  he  not  speak  to 
the  purpose?  If  he  did  not  speak  to 
the  purpose,  to  what  purpose  did  he 
speak?" 


A  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Says 
Concerning  Electric  Motors 
on  His  Farm 

f 

**A  one-horse  power  motor  is  located  in  the  spring 
house  for  separating  milk,  churning  butter,  tummg  a 
grinding  stone,  etc. 

"In  the  house,my  wife  has  a 
horse  power  motor  for  running  a 
washing  machine.  This  motor  can 
be  attached  to  any  lamp  socket. 

"In  the  barn  a  1 5-horse  power 
motor  mounted  on  a  little  truck 
may  be  moved  to  any  part  of  the 
barn  or  barnyard  for  grinding 
feed,  baling  hay  and  threshing 
grain.  By  extending  the  cable  we  have  used  this 
motor  400  feet  from  the  barn."  > 

This  letter  suggests  equally  profitable  installations 

around  your  house  and 
barns.  The  General  Elec- 
tric Company  manufac- 
tures all  sizes  of  electric 
motors  for  farm  use.  In- 
formation will  be  gladly 
furnished  by  your  lighting 
company  or  our  nearest 
motor  agency. 

General  Electric  Company 

Los  Angeles  Office: 
Corporation  Bldg. 


San  Francisco  Office 
Rialto  Bldg.  * 
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IRRIGATION 

PIPE  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES- 

We  have  350  feet  7-inch  20-gauge  pipe,  practically  new;  150  feet  6-inch 
22  gauge.  These  pipes  are  recognized  for  their  durability.  They  stand 
up  under  hard  usages.  Write  at  once,  AS  HERE  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  SAVE  MONEY. 

American  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

329  Holbrook  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BKDENANDFORTRMnONEERS 


The  flreat  Importance  of  the  tractor  today  haa  oauacd  tremendoui  de- 
mand for  tractor  operator*  and  repair  men.  Ranchers  everywhera  want 
competent  tractloneeri.  BIG  PAY.  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  NOW 
OFFERED  YOUNG  MEN  In  thil  new  trade.  Wettern  Amerlea'a  Oldett 
Lar^eat  and  Moat  Rrilahle  Trade  School  hat  laausurated  a  special  eourae 
In  Tractloneering  and  cap  PERFECT  YOU  at  an  expert.  Write  far  M. 
page  catalog.  NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL, 

Flguenm  at  Eighth  Street,  La  Angelea,  C*L 
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HOLT  AND  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  TRACTORS  USED  FOR  DE.IONSTa  ATION 


Guaranteed  Vulcanizing 

Rib 

Il«-cap.  non-fikid 

30x3    »4J50  $8.00 

30x31^   S.OO  9.00 

32x3^^   6.50  H.ftO 

33x4    7.0O  18.78 

Send  for  list  m  Other  Blses. 

R.  B.  Tire  Repair  Shop 

1048-Sl  8.  Main  St.,  Lo«  AoKdea. 


That  Helps  Some 

"Ma,"  asked  Johnny,  "is  the  ink  thai 
papa  writes  with  indelible?" 

"No,  it  isn't,"  answered  his  mother. 
Why?" 

Johnny  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 
"I'm  glad  it  isn't,"  he  said,  "for  I 
just  spilled  it  all  over  the  carpet." 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Player  Music  Rolls 

Send  for  Our  Catalogs  - 

We  carry  the  largest  stocks  of  Player  Music 
Rolls  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  have  in  stock  all 
the  new  music.  We  get  the  hits  as  fast  as  the 
manufacturers  make  them  into  player  rolls. 

We  issue  a  Monthly  Bulletin  listing  only  the 
real  hits  and  the  prices — the  Bulletin  is  sent  free 
and  without  obligation  to  purchase.  We  will 
gladly  add  the  name  of  any  Player  Piano  owner, 
upon  request. 

Write  and  ask  us  about  our  "On  Approval" 
plan  of  buying  Player  Music. 

When  writing  please  state  whether  your 
Player  Piano  is  a  65  note  or  an  88  note  instrument. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write 
us  asking  for  illustrated   catalogues  and  prices. 

We  are  dealers  in  Bteinway  and  other  Pianos.  PianoUi 
Piutioa,    Aeolian    Player    Pianos.   Player    Music,  etc. 


Shennan.Pay&Ca 

Krarny  and  Sutter  i*tre*t«.  San  Franclitco. 
Fonrteenth  and  Clay  StreetH,  Oakland. 
Ninth  and  J  Street*.  Sacramento. 
3i5  K.  Main  Street,  Stockton. 
J  and  Merced  Streets,  Freitno. 
190-192  S.  Flr«t  Street,  San  JoM. 
Stores  also  at  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane. 
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Ml    FULL  LINE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

Trutort.  Culfl»ilof»  and   McCorinlck  Harveitlni  »laebl«e».    DIrtributofi  Studebakw  Waiont, 


Jr.,  Cultlvitori.  Olhrer  Plowi.  efi.  „_     .  . 

B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  INC.,  118-120  N.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  A 


ANY  % 

traioni,   PliMt.  I 

NGELES.  I 


/  KING  OF  DITCHERDOM 

Built  for  farm  use.    Equally  successful  for 
drainage  or  irrigation  ditches.    Fine  for  ter- 
racing and  levee  work.  Cuts  the  toughest 
alfalfa  or  sweet  clover  roots  without  plowing. 
Leaves  the  ditch  with  smooth,  hard  banks. 


Tha  K 

Martin 

on  a  ditcher 
is  an  assurance 
of  satisfactory  field 
work.  It  is  significant 
that  most  Martins  now 
go  where  others  Martins 
blazed  the  trail.    Each  machine 
sells  another— and  the  reason  is 

Popularity  and  True  Merit 

The  Martin  always  has  been  and  always 
will  be  sold  on  its  merits  and  under  a^ 
guarantee  of  satisfaction.    More  IMartins  are 
now  in  use  than  all  other  farm  ditchers  com- 
bined, and  the  facts  stated  in  this  advertisement  tell  why. 

A  Tliree-Cent  Stamp  Finds  Out 

Just  say  "send  catalog"  and  we  will  mail  a  list  of  users 
near  you.  toeether  with  full  particulars  and  many  photo- 
eraphic  reproductions. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
1571  Wazee  SL,  Denver,  Colo. 


Works  In  any  soil. 

All  Steel  Reversible-Adjustable 

No  wheels.  coj:s  or  levers.  Made 
in  2.  4  and  6  horse  sizes.  Large 
size  fine  for  tractor  use. 


Growing  Lemons  in  Tents 

Some  Valuable  Government  Experiments 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm 


OFTEN  citrus  growers  wonder  if 
their  products  would  not  grow 
better  and  yield  larger  if  grown 
under  cloth,  but  many  are  deterred  by 
the  cost  and  by  the  fact  that  up  to 
the  present  time  there  have  been  no 
authentic  data  on  the  subject  to  guide 
them. 

Recently  there  have  been  gathered 
by  govefnment  experts  such  data  as 
might  tend  to  indicate  that  the  grow- 
ing of  lemons  under  tent  tobacco 
cloth  was  a  profitable  method,  though 
just  at  present  the  price  of  cloth  is  a 
little  too  high  in  years  when  cotton 
material  is  sold  at  a  normal  price. 
The  government  report  includes  the 
following  information: 

In  November,  1913,  a  tent  of 
tobacco  cloth,  approximately  an  acre 
in  extent,  was  erected  over  a  plat  of 
71  Eureka  lemon  trees  in  an  orchard 
near  Corona,  Cal.,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  its  value  as  a  protection 
from  frosts.  This  tent  was  IS  feet 
high  and  otherwise  was  constructed 
essentially  in  the  same  manner  as 
similar  tents  over  tobacco  fields  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley. 
* 

Some  Interesting  Results 

From  the  date  of  the  construction 
of  the  tent  until  its  destruction  by  a 
violent  windstorm  December  26,  1915, 
no  serious  frosts  occurred  in  the  or- 
chard in  which  the  performance  rec- 
ord plats  were  located,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  any  reliable  data 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  tent 
and  the  orchard  heaters  in  the  neigh- 
boring areas  for  the  protection  of 
lemon  trees  from  frost.  A  large 
amount  of  data  were  secured,  how- 
ever, showing  the  effect  of  shading 
lemon  trees. 

The  average  weight  of  green  fruit 
per  pick  per  tree  from  the  71  trees 
in  the  shaded  plat  was  18.56  pounds. 
The  average  yield  of  green  fruit  from 
the  105  trees  in  the  not-shaded  plat 
was  11.66  pounds.  These  data  show 
and  observations  made  during  the 
picking  of  the  trees  confirmed  the 
data,  that  the  trees  under  shade  pro- 
duced more  green  fruits,  which  usually 


Drier  Conserves  Food 

A HOME-MADE  fruit  and  vege- 
table drier  will  help  the  house- 
wife in  her  food  conservation 
efforts.  A  simple,  satisfactory  drier 
for  home  use  may  consist  of  a  series 
of  trays  with  wire  mesh  bottoms. 
These  trays  should  fit  together  close- 
ly so  that  when  heat  is  applied  be- 
neath, the  warm  air  will  pass  upward 
through  the  wire  bottoms  and  carry 
with  it  moisture  from  the  product. 
This  arrangement  enables  one  to  dry 
various  products  at  the  same  time, 
also  it  enables  one  to  dry  a  quantity 
of  a  given  product  with  little  trouble. 

A  drier  may  be  made  of  old  boxes 
of  scrap  lumber.  If  new  lumber  is 
purchased,  the  approximate  cost  of  a 
drier  is  from  two  to  three  dollars,  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  trays. 
It  may  consist  of  from  one  to  ten 
trays.  The  tray  should  be  12x24 
inches  and  2  inches  deep.  The  wire 
mesh  for  the  bottom  should  range 
from  screen  wire  in  the  upper  trays 
to  a  somewhat  large  mesh  wire  in  the 
lower.  This  helos  to  keep  a  more 
uniform  temperature.  A  base  10 
inches  high  should  he  made  for  the 
trays  to  rest  upon.  This  base  should 
be  raised  4  inches  by  placing  a  brick 
under  each  corner  when  the  drier  is 
placed  on  the  stove. 

Plans  from  which  to  make  a  vege- 


are  the  most  valuable  commercially, 
than  the  trees  that  were  not  shaded. 
It  is  believed  that  the  improved  con- 
ditions for  growth  of  the  trees  and  the 
fruits  under  shade  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this  result. 

Improved  Conditions 
The  average  yield  of  tree-ripe  fruit 
from  the  71  trees  in  the  shaded  plat 
was  l.Il  pounds  per  tree  each  pick. 
The  average  yield  of  tree  ripe  fruit 
from  the  105  trees  in  the  not-shaded 
plat  was  5.20  pounds  per  tree  each 
pick.  This  decrease  in  production  of 
inferior  tree-ripe  fruit  from  the 
shaded  plat  was  probably  due,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  better  growing  condi- 
tions under  shade  than  was  the  case 
outside. 

The  average  yield  of  cull  fruits 
from  the  71  trees  under  shade  was 
0.29  pounds  per  tree.  The  average 
yield  of  the  cull  fruits  from  the  lOS 
trees  in  the  not-shaded  plat  was  0.60 
pounds.  Th*  smaller  yield  of  cull 
fruits  from  the  trees  under  the  shade 
was  probably  due  to  the  improved 
conditions  for  tree  and  fruit  growth, 
including  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  tent  from  high  winds  and  the, 
burning  rays  of  the  sun. 

Higher  Fruit  Production 

The  average  total  production  from 
the  71  trees  inside  the  tent  was  479.10' 
pounds  per  tree.  The  average  total' 
production  from  the  105  trees  outside' 
the  tent  was  419.12  pounds  per  tr 
The  average  production  under  t 
tent  per  tree  for  each  pick  was  19. 
pounds.  The  average  production  out-, 
side  the  tent  per  tree  for  each  pick 
was  17.46  pounds.  The  trees  under- 
the  tent  produced  an  average  yield 
for  each  pick  of  2.50  pounds  of  lemons 
more  than  the  trees  outside. 

From  this  data,  and  that  prev4ot« 
to  the  erection  of  the  tent,  it»  can  be 
seen  that  while  the  differences  in  total' 
production  per  tree  were  only  slightly 
in  favor  of  the  trees  under  the  tent, 
the  principal  difference  is  shown  in 
the  higher  production  of  green  fruits 
by  the  trees  inside  the  tent  as  com- 
pared with  those  outside. 


table  drier  will  be  found  in  Extension 
Circular  23  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri College  of  Agriculture.  This 
circular  also  contains  directions  fo 
drying  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  for 
storing  and  using  the  dried  products. 
Send  for  this  circular. 


Cottage  Cheese  Saves  Meat 

COTTAGE  cheese  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  meats,  since  it 
contains  a  high  protein  an' 
energy  value  and  it  is  cheap  in  rom- 
parison  with  other  foods.  The  I'nited 
States  Department  of  Agriculture-  says 
that  for  supplying  protein,  a  pound 
of  cottage  cheese  is  more  valuable 
than  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  meat, 
and  as  a  source  of  energy  it  is  about 
half  as  valuable. 

Cottage  cheese  would  be  a  more 
popular  dish  if  it  were  served  in  a 
greater  variety  of  ways.    It  can  be 
used  in  making  the  dining  table  look 
more  attractive  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  a  delicious  salad  acconip.iniment 
when  used  as  plain  cottafie  chee 
balls  nestled  in  lettuce  or  water  cfesa 
or  when  partially  covered  with  stra* 
berry  or  raspberry  jam  or  pvi  '•'^ 
i|uinces.      Cottage  cheese 
flavfwcd  with-  caraway  seeds,  i     ;  ;  tj 
stuffed   olives,   or   chopped  pimen 
and  used  for  sandwiches. 
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WRITE  TODAY 

for  Barker  Bros.'  just-issued 

BIG  FREE  CATALOG 

of  Furniture  and  Home  Fur- 
nishing 

112  pages  describing,  pricing  and  pic- 
turing from  actual  photographs  hundreds 
of  pieces  of  good,  handsome,  well-built 
furniture  and  hundreds  of  home  furnish- 
ing articles,  etfrvea,  rugs,  curtains  and 
other  dependatile.  guaranteed  goods. 
Things  you  need  and  use  every  day. 
Write  at  once  for  your  FREE  copy.  AD- 
DRESS MAIL  ORDER  DIVISION  No.  30. 


724  to  738  South  Broadway 
Los  Angeles 


Stenography  Bookkeeping 

Board,  room  autl  tuition  may  be  earned.  Splen- 
did openiDKS  In  ttie  railroad  bualneaa  for  ambi- 
tious women  under  45.    Send  for  free  catalou, 

MACKAY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

9th  and  IVIain  Stn.,  Lu»  Angeles,  Calif. 


BELTING 

Rubber,  leather,  canvas,  balata,  camel- 
halr  and  friction  surface.  One  for  every 
purpose  and  working  condition, 

Los  Angeles  Rubber  Co. 

liZ-lXi  ESHt  Third  8t.,  Los  Angeles. 
Main  1502.  Home  A1502. 
 Establlahed  1898. 


B  For  All  Purposes 

New  and  (leooncl-hand.  Every  bag  thoroughly 
Inspected  before  shipplns.  Bass  for  grain,  po- 
tatoes, Bee<ls,  rice,  onions,  beans,  etc.  Whether 
buying  or  Belling,  communicate  with  us. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO. 

869-873  FolHom  St.,  Snn  Francisco. 


Rheumatism 

A  Home  Cu  e  Given  by  One  Who  Had  It 

In  the  gprlnR  of  1893  I  nas  attacked  by  Muscu- 
lir  and  Inflammatory  Rheumatism.  I  luffered 
u  only  thone  who  ha?e  It  know,  for  oter  three 
yeara.  I  tried  remedy  after  remedy,  and-  doctor 
after  doctor,  but  eiich  relief  as  I  received  was 
only  temporary.  Finally,  1  found  a  remedy  that 
cured  me  completely,  and  it  has  never  returned. 
I  have  Riven  it  to  a  number  who  were  terribly 
afflicted  and  even  bedridden  with  Bheumatlam. 
and  it  effected  a  c\ire  In  every  case. 

I  want  every  aufferer  from  any  form  of  rheu- 
aatlc  trouble  to  try  this  marveloua  healing  power. 
Don't  send  a  cent:  almply  mall  your  name  and 
address  and  I  will  send  It  free  to  try.  After 
you  have  used  It  and  it  has  proven  itself  to  be 
that  long-Iooked-for  means  of  curing  your  Rheu- 
matism, you  may  send  the  price  of  it.  one  dollar, 
but,  understand.  1  do  not  want  your  money  un- 
leaa  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  send  It.  Isn't 
that  fair?  Why  auffi-r  any  longer  when  positive 
relief  la  thua  offered  you  free?  Don't  delay. 
Write  today. 

Mark  H.  Jackson,  No.  66eD,  Oumey  BIdg., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Jackson  la  resixmslble. 
true. — Pub. 


Above  atatement 


"Practical  Farming  and  Gardening" 

Siould  be  in  the  hands  of  every  prac- 
cal  farmer.  Special  departments  by 
authorities  in  their  particular  line  are 
of  vital  importance  to  Western  farm- 
ers. Note  ad  on  another  page  of  this 
issue.  

rSINGLE  TAX 

WHATITIS  AND 
WHY  WE  URGE  IT 
By  HENRY  GEORGE 

Other  Single  Tax  literature  to  be  had  for 
the  askinK.  LOS  ANGELES,  203  Tajo 
Building,  First  and  Broadway.  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  948  Market  Street,  Room 
ill.  Old  and  new  (rlenda  always  wel- 
come. 


Where  System  Counts 

(Continued  From  Page  9) 

acre,  which  made  the  value  of'  the 
eleven  acres  $825.  If  you  figure  in- 
terest on  this  investment,  that  means 
$41.25  a  year  must  be  charged  for  this 
item.  The  taxes  amounted  to  $10.  It 
was  costing  me  $51.25  to  pasture  five 
cows  before  the  stumps  were  pulled, 
or  $10.25  a  cow  each  year  for  pasture, 
which  is  much  more  than  cows  can 
afford  to  pay. 

"If  I  get  fifty  bushels  of  corn  an 
acre  this  season,  I  shall  have  550 
bushels  from  the  eleven  acres,  and 
figuring  corn  at  $1.50  a  bushel,  that 
means  $775.  It  cost  only  $70  to  clear 
this  field,  and  this  small  amount  of 
figuring  shows  that  it  really  paid" 

Economy  in  Tractor  Use 

A SYSTEM  can  be  worked  out  for 
the  economical  use  of  the  trac- 
tor, but  in  nearly  every  case 
the  tractor  owner  must  study  his  ma- 
chine, keep  close  records  of  its  per- 
formances and  of  what  they  have  cost 
him  from  season  to  season. 

A  Yolo  county  rancher  sent  us  the 
following,  which  will  interest  every 
man  who  is  doing  much  tractor  work. 
This  man  has  a  ranch  of  320  acres 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

"It  has  been  proven  by  Government 
tests  that  any  tractor  will  do  its  work 
most  economically  as  to  fuel  and  long 
life,  if  it  is  worked  at  around  75  per 
cent  of  its  rated  capacity.  If  I  buy 
another  tractor,  my  choice  would  be 
a  four-bottom  size,  and  I  would  most 
of  the  time  run  it  with  only  three  14- 
inch  bottoms. 

"It  does  not,  in  my  estimation,  pay 
to  do  much  custom  work,  except 
threshing,  with  a  tractor.  The  cost 
of  operation  is  such  that  one  needs 
the  profits  that  accrue  from  the  work 
one  does  with  a  tractor  as  well  as  the 
value  of  the  work  itself.  To  illus- 
trate, we  may  get  $250  for  plowing 
and  seeding  100  acres  of  land  for 
someone  else.  The  net  profit  of  this 
work  would  be  very  little  compared 
to  the  potential  profit  accruing  from 
doing  that  much  work  for  yourself, 
taking  all  thing§  into  consideration. 

"I  have  had  no  experience  with 
large  outfits,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  many  of  them  are  very  success- 
ful. And  last,  don't  think  it  is  a  snap 
to  take  care  of  and  run  a  tractor.  You 
will  be  just  as  tired  when  your  day's 
work  is  done  as  at  any  work  you 
ever  undertook,  and  you  will  always 
have  your  days  of  disappointment  and 
trouble,  but  it  pays  to  have  a  good 
tractor." 


"Lafayette,  we  are  here!" — Persh- 
ing. 


Our  President 

By  Little  McClung 

/l/fAN  for  the  time, 

Man  of  the  hour. 
Master  for  service, 
Vnmastered  poxoer; 
Master  in  deed. 
Master  in  thought; 
Leader,  the  spirit 
Of  Freedom  has  sought. 

Arm  thai  is  strong, 
E^e  that  is  clear. 
Will  that's  determined. 
Heart  without  fear; 
Armored  in  trust. 
Democracies  knight. 
Leading  through  blackness 
With  a  beacon  of  right. 
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Haul  Anything,  Anywhere,  With  An 
International  Motor  Truck 

A FARMER  never  knows  how  much  speedy 
hauhng  means  to  him  until  he  buys  an 
International  Motor  Truck.  Ben  Campbell,  Minne- 
sota stockman  and  farmer,  says,  "Looking  back  now 
I  do  not  see  how  we  ever  got  along  without  our 
International.    We  use  it  all  the  time." 

The  illustration  shows  Mr.  Campbell  hauling  one 
of  his  famous  pure  bred  bulls  to  market. 

He  uses  the  truck  to  haul  livestock,  farm  produce, 
and  supplies,  and  keeps  it  busy.  Any  farmer  who 
owns  an  International  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a 
necessary  farm  machine  —  one  of  the  busiest  pieces 
of  machinery  on  the  farm,  and  used  more  days  per  year  than 
any  other.  New  as  the  motor  truck  is  to  the  farm  there  are 
already  stories  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  crops  saved 
by  motor  truck  hauls  when  railroads  were  overloaded.  With 
a  motor  truck  a  farmer  can  sell  in  the  best  market  and  make 
his  deliveries  as  promised.  With  an  International  he  can 
haul  anything,  anywhere,  any  time. 

It  will  pay  any  farmer  to  investigate  the  International  Motor 
Truck.  We  have  a  dealer,  a  branch  house,  or  a  service  station 
somewhere  near  you,  where  the  line  can  be  seen,  or  we  will 
send  full  information  promptly  if  you  will  write  us. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(latorpsnttd) 

BUliuB*,  Mont.        Crawford,  Neb.        Denver,  Colo.       Helena,  Most. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Laica  City.  Utah 
San  Francisco,  CaL         Siwkane,  Wash. 


In  the  added  comfort  and  safety  and  clothes- 
economy  they  give  you — Boss  of  the  Road  Overalls 
easily  pay  for  themselves.  That's  why  they're  good 
overalls. 

We  use  the  toughest  indigo  blue  denim — prop- 
erly cut  and  fashioned  for  comfort  and  wear. 
Double-stitched  seams;  hold-fast,  patent  buttons. 
Workmanship  the  best — materials  the  strongest. 

Just  a  few  reasons  why  it  is  always  good  economy 
to  buy  Boss  of  the  Road  Overalls  —  a  Neustadten 
product.  Look  for  the  Bull  Dog  on  the  label.  It 
is  your  protection.  Never  has  this  trade  mark 
meant  so  much  to  you  as  it  does  today. 


Sm  Fr.nciico     NEUSTADTER  BROS. 


Portland 
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BATES  STEEL  MULE 

Msdel  D 


■NTKKKD  TBACTOB  DKMONSTRATION 

SKPT.  12-n  LOS  ANGELA 

F.  T.  BRILES 

SMtherm  Calif»nl«  DMriet 

214-18  N.  Lo«  Angeles  St 
liM  AjircW,  CmL 
Bmaeh  Eto«a«: 
U«  Main  Street 


Ranchers,  Attention! 


While  It  Lasts 


choice  bright  second- 
corrugated    iron,  all 


100.000  ft 
hand  galv. 
lengths. 

3,000,000  ft.  dry  dimension  lumber, 
all  dimensions. 

Greatest  stock  of  new  and  second- 
hand plumbing,  more  than  all  others 
combined;  must  be  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated; latest  designs  at  reason- 
able prices;  building  material  for 
every  purpose;  ranch  accessories, 
such  as  nails,  barb  wire,  hog  and 
poultry  fencing. 

Get  our  estimates;  several  build- 
ings now  coming  down;  every  ship- 
ment, large  or  small,  guaranteed; 
play  safe  and  buy  right. 

SYMON  BROS. 

WRECKERS, 
1501   TO   1527   MARKET  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TRACTORS 


Will  Be  There 

Third  Annual  Tractor  Demonstration 

Los  Angeles,  Sept.  17, 18,  19,  20,  21 
Two  Models 

THE  "40"  for  the  moderate-sized  farmer  and 
orchardist — does  the  work  of  eighteen  horses. 

THE  "75"  for  the  larger  farmer  and  planta- 
tion— does  the  work  of  forty  horses. 

Best  Tracklayer  Tractors 
Are  Superior 

They  embody  what  is  to  be  desired  in  a  tractor. 
They  are  machined  and  assembled  by  skilled 
mechanics— DESIGNED  BY  C.  L.  BEST- 
BACKED  BY  TWO  GENERATIONS  OF  TRAC- 
TOR BUILDERS. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co. 

San  Leandro,  Calif. 


Reliance 


Irrigation  Meters 

Are  measuring  water  for  over  2000 
water  users.  Why  not  use  up-to- 
date  methods  in  distributing  water? 
Now  is  the  most  important  time  to 
produce  maximum  crops  on  the 
minimum  amount  of  water.  Elimi- 
nate waste. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet,  "The 
Water  Watch." 

Hydrometric  Company 

955  N.  Main  St., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Tractor  Problems  II 
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7*  your  tractor  giving  you  any  troublet  If  so,  write  to  Tractor  Editor. 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Lot  Angeles,  and  a  reply  will  6c  mailed 
to  you  from  our  expert.  If  you  have  no  objection  hoth  questions  and  answers 
will  be  printed  in  this  department. — The  EVlitor. 


Safe  Load  for  Tractor 

HOW  shall  I  determine  what  is  a 
perfectly  safe  load  for  my  trac- 
tor. I  have  a  new  machine  and 
don't  want  to  strain  and  ruin  it  the 
first  year,  as  some  of  my  neighbors 
have  done  with  theirs. — L.  G.  O'C., 
Visalia,  Cal. 

It  is  difficult  tb  tell  what  your 
tractor  will  do  by  Mray  of  a  stiff  pull, 
as  you  do  not  mention  the  type  or 
horse  power.  We  have  all  along  ad- 
vised tractor  owners  to  avoid  over- 
loads, for  they  are  svre  to  result  in 
permanent  injury.  It  }s  a  much  wiser 
policy  to  work  the  trictor  up  to  ca- 
pacity or  a  •little  under,  and  then  take 
advantage  of  its  ability'  to  work  long 
days  or  day  and  night.'  More  work 
will  be  done  by  this  method  and  the 
tractor  will  give  more  ytars  of  satis- 
factory serpice.  ) 

Perhaps  you  may  get  t  good  idea 
of  a  proper  tractor  load  ;by  the  fol- 
lowing example: 

How  many  14-inch  bottbms,  plow- 
ing 6  inches  deep,  will  10  iorsepower 
drawbar  tractor  pull  in  clover  sod? 

The  draft  of  each  plow  will  be  588 
pounds.  Two  plows  will  be  a  safe 
load. 


low  between  them,  gives  fine  stability 
and  center  draft  for  plowing  or  haul- 
ing. Also,  owing  to  the  differential 
action  between  these  drive  wheels, 
this  design  causes  less  tearing  up  of 
roads,  sod  or  soil,  upon  which  the 
machine  is  turning. 

Four  wheel  drives  have  been  rea- 
sonably successful  for  truck  work,  and 
as  tractor  designers  are  active  in  this 
field,  probably  something  satisfactory 
will  yet  result. 


A' 
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About  Drive  Wheels 

N  selecting  a  tractor  would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  buy  one  with  one,  two 
or  three  drive  wheels?  I  have 
been  somewhat  confused  by  different 
agents  putting  forth  the  merits  of 
their  machines,  each  tractor  having  a 
different  number  of  such  wheels. — 
H.  K.,  Orland,  Cal. 

No  wonder  you  are  confused  when 
a  number  of  salesmen  get  hold  of  you. 
We  could  hardly  like  to  recommend 
any  particular  type  of  tractor  when 
it  comes  to  the  number  of  drive 
wheels  it  possesses.  While  the  one- 
wheel  drive  and  the  three-wheel  out- 
fit can  bring  their  line  of  pull  near  to 
or  in  line  with  the  center  of  the  drive 
wheel,  when  operating  a  single  plow 
or  a  two-plow  outfit,  they  are  said  to 
be  rather  uncertain  in  turning  under 
load  unless  this  turn  can  be  made  on 
a  wide  circle.  This  unstable  condition 
results  principally  from  the  necessity 
of  placing  the  engine  weight  rather 
high  and  over  the  drive  wheel. 

Driving  by  the  two  rear  wheels 
gives  more  certainty  of  footing,  en- 
ables the  engine  weight  to  be  placed 


Steers  Like  a  Tractor 

FTER  reading  what  your  Med- 
ford  correspondent  says  about 
his  machine  being  so  hard  to 
handle,  would  say  you  are  right  in 
your  answer  about  the  steering  dif- 
ficulty. Can't  something  be  done  to 
make  them  steer  easier? — R.  T.,  Santa 
Clara,  Cal. 

You  and  other  correspondents  who 
complain  about  hard  steering  are 
probably  automobile  owners  nad  you 
have  heard  motorists  say  when  the 
wheel  stuck,  "This  machine  steers  like 
a  tractor.''  Well,  that's  the  answer. 
Lubrication  will  help  a  little,  but  y 
can't  expect  to  handle  your  tract" 
like  a  flivver.  Be  patient.  You  wil 
get  the  hang  of  it  after  a  while. 


Don't  Speed  Up  Engine 

NOTICE  that  by  speeding  up  my 
engine  I  can  increase  my  powe 
and    cover    more    ground  in 
shorter  time.    But  I  should  like  to 
know  if  this  is  a  safe  working  plan. 
D.  B.,  Salem,  Ore. 

No,  it  isn't.    Speeds  above  norm 
will  give  you  more  momentum, 
not  more  real  power,  and  they  a 
destructive  to  the  mechanism.  Spec 
up  only  in  emergency  and  let  th 
emergency  be  rare. 


Grease  Cups  Don't  Work 
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Y  grease  cups  don't  work  wel 
I  know  they  are  not  lubricat 
ing  the  bearings,  as  they  gt 
hot.    What  shall  I  do?— J.  K.  II. 
Carson,  Nev. 

Keep  your  grease  can  well  covered. 
Don't  let  in  the  dust  and  grit  which 
will  clog  the  cup.  When  you  pack  the 
cup  be  sure  to  squeeze  the  greas- 
well  down  into  it.  Screw  the  top 
down  until  you  can  see  the  grease 
cozing  out  of  the  bearings. 


A  Critical  Situation  in  Flanders 


INSPIRING  history  of  the  Great 
War  is  being  written  from  day  to 
day  in  the  citations  for  bravery 
reported  by  General  Pershing.  If  we 
read  every  one  of  them,  no  matter 
how  long  the  list,  we  will  be  better 
Americans.    Here  is  one: 

"Second  Lieutenant  William  B. 
.Moore— On  June  6,  1918,  he  volun- 
teered and  took  a  truck  load  of  am- 
munition and  material  into  the  town 
of  Bouresches  over  a  road  swept  by 
artillery  and  machine  gun  fire,  there- 
by relieving  a  critical  situation." 

History  of  this  sort  does  not  use 
adjectives.  It  is  written  from  the  field 
of  blood  and  iron,  where  description 
is  a  pathetic  thing.  When  Pershing 
says  Lieutenant  Moore  relieved  a  crit- 
ical situation  we  are  safe  in  accepting 
that  it  was  all  the  term  implies. 

American  lives  were  hanging  by  a 


thread,  the  line  of  civilization  was 
threatened  and  the  gray  horde  of 
Huns  was  snapping  at  that  break, 
straining  to  force  through. 

No  one  is  surprised  that  there  was 
a  Lieutenant  Moore  to  take  that  truck 
load  of  materials  through  hell  to  re- 
lieve that  critical  situation.  There  is 
always  a  Moore,  a  Hobson,  a  Far- 
ragut,  a  Funston  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency of  American  arms. 

But  that  truck  load  of  ammunition 
and  material — what  if  it  had  not  been 
there  and  .American  bravery  would 
have  been  futile?    That's  our  busi- 
ness— we  stay-at-homes — to  see  that 
those  trucks,  piled  high,  are  there. 
We  must  be  sure  of  it.    Our  Libcrfv 
bonds  buy  ammunition  and  m.T 
The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  is  c, 
for  six  or  eight  billions  and  we  must 
be  ready  to  back  up  that  wonder  ar 
of  Lieutenant  Moore. 
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A  Little  "Tank"— for  Farm  Work 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  is  built  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  wonderful  Eurof>ean  battle  "  tanks." 

//  travels  on  its  own  tracks,  laying  them  down  and 
picking  them  up  as  it  goes  along. 

This  efficient  type  of  construction  makes  the  Cleveland 
specially  valuable  to  farmers,  as  it  enables  them  to  work 
practically  anywhere — over  almost  any  kind  of  farm  land. 

TTiey  are  being  operated  over  gullies,  ruts  and  ditches, 
through  soft  soil,  wet  clay,  sand  and  gumbo — without 
sinking  or  floundering.   They  do  not  pack  '^ic 

They  are  working  under  and  among  small  trees,  close 
up  to  fence  comers,  on  hillsides  and  over  rough  ground 
with  much  better  results  than  can  be  obtained  with 
horses  or  with  any  other  type  of  tractor. 

And  they  are  working  much  faster. 

Thousands  of  Cleveland  Tractors  are  helping  to 
increase  the  production  of  food  demanded  by  war 
conditions. 

The  Cleveland,  pulling  two  1 4  inch  bottoms — which 
it  will  do  under  average  conditions — plows  3  Yz  miles  an 
hour— eight  to  ten  acres  a  day.  This  is  equal  to  the 
work  of  three  men  and  three  good  three-horse  team*. 

The  Cleveland  steers  by  the  power  of  its  own  engine; 


it  requires  but  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  the  driver. 
Only  one  man  is  required  to  operate  it.  1 2  horsepower 
is  developed  at  the  drawbar  and  20  horsepower  at  the 
pulley.  It  is  a  constant  source  of  tractive  and  stationary 
power  for  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

It  plows,  harrows,  plants,  reaps,  cuts  ensilage,  runs 
saws  and  pumps,  drags  logs,  pulls  road  machinery,  hauls 
manure  spreaders  and  does  practically  all  the  work 
formerly  done  with  horses  or  stationary  engines. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  produces  food  but  consumfis 
none  of  it.  It  conserves  man  power,  horse  power,  time, 
energy,  and  effort — and  produces  greater  returns. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  was  designed  by  Rollin  H. 
White,  the  well-known  engineer.  It  is  manufactured 
under  his  supervision.  Gears  and  tracks  are  protected 
from  dust  and  dirt.  Materials  throughout  are  of  the 
best.  The  whole  machine  weighs  only  about  3200 
pounds.  It  can  be  housed  in  less  space  than  is  needed 
for  a  horse. 

Take  advantage  of  present  produce  prices.  Raise 
more  food  now.  Help  the  nation  and  incidentally 
make  more  money  yourself  by  using  one  or  more 
Cleveland  Tractors. 

Write  for  complete  information  and  the  name  of  the 
nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 


'rt^CUvclaiid  Tractor  Co.  , 

The  largest  prodacer  of  Crawler- type  Tractors  in  the  World 

19081  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Cleveland  Tractor 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT   OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Bailey  Millard,  Editor. 


Those  Imperial  Valley  Farm  Loans      When  Johnny  Comes  Marchmg  Home 


OUR  amiable  controversy  with  President  Joyce  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  has  attracted  coastwide  attention. 
Letters  are  coming  in  from  ranchers  in  all  the  Pacific  States  tributary 
to  the  Berkeley  bank  commending  our  position  and  our  contention  that  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  system  has  failed  to  meet  the  great  war  emergency  in  the 
matter  of  supplying  loans  to  many  farmers  who,  if  they  had  been  able  to  secure 
money  from  the  government,  would  have  put  in  much  larger  crops  and  would 
have  been  able  to  help  the  Food  Administration  much  more  than  they  have 
done. 

A  big  point  was  made  by  Orchard  and  Farm  by  showing  the  deplorable 
condition  of  farm  loan  affairs  as  they  affected  the  Imperial  Valley. 

We  had  sent  a  letter  to  Herbert"  Quick,  one  of  the  Farm  Loan  Commis- 
sioners at  Washington,  informing  him  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  and  showing  him  how  they  might  be  improved-  Mr.  Quick, 
who  is  a  farmer  himself  and  a  great  friend  of  farmers,  referred  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Joyce,  president  of  the  Berkeley  Land  Bank,  who,  if  he  took  any  action 
upon  it  to  help  out  the  Imperial  Valley  folks,  has  by  no  means  made  that 
action  plain. 

In  a  letter  to  Orchard  and  Farm  published  in  July,  President  Joyce  set 
forth  at  some  length  our  "misapprehension"  of  the  functions  of  a  Farm  Loan 
Bank  and  proceeded  to  say  that  the  reason  why  more  loans  had  not  been 
made  in  Imperial  Valley  had  been  that  he  had  been  waiting  to  secure  reports 
as  to  subsoil  conditions  there  and  also  as  to  water  conditions. 

Mr.  Joyce  never  has  answered  our  complaint,  or  rather  the  complaint 
of  the  Imperial  County  Farm  Bureau,  that  the  ranchers  of  that  county  have  had 
to  wait  for  several  months  to  get  appraisements  of  their  lands  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  bank  employed  only  one  engineer  appraiser,  even  in  this  great  war 
emergency  period. 

Meantime  the  Imperial  ranchers  were  pleasantly  given  to  understand  that 
if  they  wanted  to  borrow  money  they  would  have  to  look  to  other  sources 
than  the  Berkeley  Land  Bank — other  sources,  meaning  the  private  bankers  and 
the  loan  sharks  who  exact  all  the  way  from  nine  to  twelve  per  cent 

Now  Orchard  and  Farm  takes  no  more  interest  in  the  financial  better- 
ment of  the  Imperial  Valley  th^  it  does  of  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  This  paper  is  published  as  much  for  the  good  of  the  Oregon 
dairyman  as  it  is  for  the  Southern  California  fruit  grower.  It  plays  no 
favorites.  But  when  we  see  such  a  wonderfully  fertile  section  as  the  Imperial 
Valley  treated  in  the  manner  indicated  we  feel  impelled  to  make  a  protest. 

We  know  we  are  right  in  making  this  protest  because  we  are  backed  up  by 
so  many  ranchers  who  are  writing 
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to  this  office  commending  our  stand 
and  relating  their  personal  experi- 
ences with  the  land  bank. 

One  of  these  ranchers,  Mr.  William 
HolU  of  El  Centre,  says  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  editor: 

"For  God's  sake,  keep  up  the  good 
work!  I  have  been  waiting  for  two 
years  for  assistance  from  the  land  bank 
and  can't  see  even  a  trace.  As  to  soil 
maps,  I  have  had  a  government  soil 
map  for  eleven  years.  If  ever  there 
was  a  slow  bunch  it's  those  connected 
with  the  Berkeley  Land  Bank.  Only 
for  criminal  carelessess  and  spite 
work  we  never  should  have  had  a 
water  shortage.  The  reclamation  serv- 
ice at  Yuma  does  us  as  much  harm 
as  the  supporters  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Send  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
president  down  here  and  let  us  show 
him  something." 

From  Red  Bluff,  from  Turlock  and 
from  many  other  places  come  protests 
of  farmers  who  have  been  refused 
loans  by  the  land  bank  though  some 
of  them  have  asked  for  sums  of  less 
Uian  half  the  value  of  their  land  and 
improvements  and  stock. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  in  some 
of  these  cases  no  bank  would  have 
loaned  money  to  the  appUcants,  it 
does  seem  a  pity  that  in  this  food 
emergency  it  is  so  difficult  to  borrow 
government  money  with  which  to 
grow  larger  crops. 


-SOME  JOB.  UNCLZ  ! 


^UR  soldiers  have  been  giving  such  a  good  account  of  themselves  ia 
harrying  the  Huns  that  it  begins  to  look  as  though  the  war  would  not 
last  forever. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  Johnny  when  he  comes  marching  home? 
High-brow  economists — those  who  know  how  to  do  everything — are  asking 
this  question  and  they  are  answering  it  to  their  own  complete  satisfaction. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  a  wonderful  back-to-the-land  movement  of  soldier 
boys  after  the  war  is  over.    Some  of  these  economists  want  to  settle  all  the 
soldiers  upon  the  land  by  a  great  Congressional  sweep  of  the  hand  that  shall 
give  them  40  or  80  acres  apiece,  with  houses,  bams  and  tools — ready-made 
farms  that  shall  cost  them  nothing  and  shall  be  a  wonderful  means  of  occupa* 
tion  and  a  great  source  of  food  production  to  bring  prices  down  with  a  whoop, 
when  the  Kaiser  has  been  banished  to  St.  Helena,  or  boiled  in  oil  or  decapitated. 
This  back-to-the-land  business  sounds  good. 
We  want  more  settlers  and  we  want  more  food  producers. 
We  want  more  healthy,  hardy-handed  husbandmen  to  help  restore  the  race 
and  to  heap  up  our  granaries 

But  what  we  want  more  than  anything  else  is  that  our  soldiers  and 
everybody  else  shall  be  satisfied. 

It  is  the  malcontent  that  makes  trouble  and  it  is  the  reactionary  that 
makes  the  malcontent. 

We  don't  care  what  becomes  of  the  reactionary.  We  would  cheerfully 
see  him  join  hands  with  the  Kaiser  in  the  nethermost  regions  where  Kaiscra 
belong.  But  we  do  care  what  becomes  of  our  returning  soldiers.  We  want 
them  all  to  get  good  jobs  when  they  are  done  soldiering.  We  want  them  to 
occupy  congenial  positions.  We  don't  want  them  to  be  forced  out  upon  farms 
or  even  lured  there  by  false  promises  of  what  they  can  do  on  free  land  or 
any  other  kind  of  land. 

Now,  please  don't  run  away  with  the  idea  that  we  think  soldiers  do  not 
make  good  farmers.  Some  of  them  will  fill  the  bill  very  neatly.  There  will, 
be  land-hungry  men  among  them — men,  who,  after  a  long  stay  in  camp  wiD 
want  to  remain  outdoors  and  pursue  their  peaceful  way  under  the  open  sky. 

These  should  be  encouraged  to  go  out  and  make  their  homes  upon  the 
land  an4  they  should  be  helped  by  the  Government  in  every  way  possible.  But 
let's  not  try  to  do  the  impossible. 

Canada  made  the  mistake  that  our  land-wise  economists  are  making 
Canada  tried  every  means  in  her  power  to  settle  her  returning  soldiers  upon 
the  land.  She  needed  more  food  and  there  were  vast  stretches  crying  out 
for  settlers.   But  read  what  T.  B  Kidner,  vocational  secretary  of  the  Canadian 

Soldiers'  Commission,  says  about  the 
attempt  to  make  farmers  out  of  re- 
turned soldiers: 

"There  is  no  wild  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  returned  soldier  to  go  on  the 
land.  They  usually  have  had  enough 
of  land.  As  one  man  put  it  to  me,  'I 
have  lived  in  it;  it  has  been  in  my 
hair  and  my  food  for  18  months;  and 
I  don't  want  any  more  land  as  long  as 
I  live.'  The  theory  that  because  the 
men  have  lived  the  free  and  open  life 
of  the  trenches  and  the  camp,  they 
will  not  want  to  return  to  sedentary 
occupations  has  not  worked  out  ia 
our  experience." 

There  you  are.  That  tells  the  whole 
story.  The  economical  theorists  are 
wrong.  They  ought  to  be  right,  of 
course,  but  desirable  as  it  would  be 
to  have  all  our  soldiers  go  back  to  the 
land,  what  most  of  them  will  be  seek- 
ing will  not  be  open-air  work,  but 
indoor  jobs,  preferably  Government 
jobs  at  good  pay. 

No,  California  and  the  other  Pacific 
States  are  not  going  to  be  settled  up 
by  returning  soldiers.  Let  us  dispel 
that  idle  dream. 

The  way  to  settle  this  coast  is  to 
sell  land  at  attractive  prices  and  on 
attractive  terms  to  people  who  really 
want  to  go  upon  it.  Let  the  Govern- 
ment, by  new  farm  loan  laws  making 
it  easy  for  settlers  to  get  money,  aid 
in  this  desirable  movement,  and  let 
it  begin  to  work  right  now  when  so 
many  people  are  anxious  to  share  in 
what  they  fondly  suppose  to  be  the 
great  financial  rewards  of  the  fanner. 
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Sunflowers 


To  the  Gallows 

"Why  were  the  police  called  at  that 
bie  wedding?" 

'They  were  throwing  real  rice  at 
the  newlyweds." 


She  Showed  Them! 

She  had  on  a  very  short  skirt  and 
the  wind  was  blowing.  As  she  started 
to  cross  the  street  she  noted  a  little 
group  of  men  at  the  corner.  "The 
horrid  creatures!"  she  cried,  "I'll  show 
^hem!"    And  she  did! 


Had  Nothing  on  Him 

"See  the  spider,  my  son,  spinning 
its  web,"  said  the  instructive  parent 
to  his  small  son.  "Is  it  not  wonder- 
ful? Do  you  reflect  that  no  man 
could  spin  that  web,  no  matter  how 
hard  he  might  try?" 

"Well  what  of  it?"  replied  the  up- 
to-date  offspring.  "Watch  me  spin 
this  top.  No  spider  can  do  that,  no 
matter  how  hard  he  might  try." 


Tried  Both 

Colonel;  Well,  what  do  you  want? 

Hobo:  Colonel,  believe  me,  I  am  no 
ordinary  beggar.  I  was  at  the  front. 

Colonel:    You  were? 

Hobo:  Yes,  sir,  but  I  couldn't  make 
'em  hear,  so  I  came  round  to  the 
back. 


A  Suggestion 

The  Bride:  1  want  a  piece  of  meat 
wjthout  fat,  bone,  or  gristle. 

The  Butcher:  Then,  madam,  I'd 
suggest  that  you  buy  an  egg. 


Candor 

He — You  used  to  say  there  was 
something  about  me  you  liked. 

She — Yes;  but  you've  spent  it  all 
now. 


Valuable  Antiquities 

I  have  a  nickel  (1883)  without  the 
word  "Cents,"  a  cushion  tire  of  1891, 
a  copy  of  the  Patent  Office  report  for 
1873,  a  piece  of  cold  lava  from  Mount 
Vesuvius,  and  a  wooden  nutmeg 
made  from  wood  of  the  Charter  Oak, 
at  Hartford,  Conn.  What  should  I  be 
able  to  trade  them  for? 

San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

Don't  do  anything  until  you  see  us. 
We  have  a  hole  from  a  doughnut  of 
1866,  very  rare  and  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, a  petal  from  the  original  Last 
Rose  of  Summer,  the  shell  of  the  egg 
which  Columbus  broke  at  the  Court 
of  Spain,  and  the  red  ball  of  a  Roman 
candle  used  by  Julius  Caesar.  State 
plainly  on  what  train  you  are  com- 
ing, and  we'll  do  our  best  to  have  a 
moving-van  with  a  portable  what-not 
ready  to  meet  you. 


JuBt  the  Man 

A  professional  strong  man,  a  per- 
former in  vaudeville,  was  a  passenger 
on  a  train  from  Chicago  to  New  York, 
and  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  day 
coach.  There  he  was  accosted  by  an 
eccentric  looking  person,  who  said: 

"Pardon  me,  sir.  but  are  you  not 
the  strong  man?'' 

"Some  say  I  am,"  was  the  good- 
natured  response. 

"You  can  lift  three  tons  in  harness?" 

"That's  my  record." 

"You  can  hold  two  hundredweight 
at  arm's  length?" 

"Yes." 

"And  put  up  three  hundred  pounds 
with  one  hand?" 
"Yes." 

"And  six  hundred  with  two?" 
;'I  can." 

"In  that  case,''  cofitinued  the  eccen- 
tric looking  person,  "will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  undertake  to  raise  this 
car  window  for  me?" 


^SitWhere  You  Always  Sat 
On  the  Seat  of  the  Implement 


You  wouldn't  think  of  riding  on  the 
back  of  one  of  your  horses  while  at 
work  in  order  to  guide  your  team. 
If  you  did  you  would  require  another 
person  to  operate  the  implement,  because 
implements  require  constant  attention. 

Then  why  attempt  to  operate,  a  tractor 
in  a  manner  which  your  experience  has 
proven  impractical)  It  is  just  as  illogicaJ 
to  ride  on  a  tractor  in  front  of  the  imple- 
ment and  expect  to  operate  the  imple- 
ment from  that  position  as  it  is  to  operate 
the  implement  from  the  back  of  yoiur  horse. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it  yoa  arm  working  at  a  dU- 
advantagm  ufVA  fA«  ordinary  tractor.  To  do  the 
bmwt  work  two  oparatorg  arm  rmquirmd,  onm  on  thm 
tractor  and  onm  on  thm  implmmmnt.  In  thmmm  daya  of 
mxtrmmm  labor  ahortagm  thia  ia  a  trmmmndoua  hand- 
icap.  With  thm  opmrator  on  a  tractor  in  front  of  thm 
implmmmnt  it  i*  manifmatty  impoaaiblm  for  him  to  givm 
thm  implmmmnt  attmntion  and  makm  ad/aatmmnta  for 
varying  fimld  conditiona  without  toaing  timm. 

Just  Like  Driving  Horses 

With  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  you 
sit  on  the  seat  of  the  implement  and 
have  jjerfect  control  of  both  implement 
and  tractor.  You  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  observe  the  work,  maJce  adjust- 
ments and  manipulate  both  tractor  and 
implement.  This  holds  true  regardless 
of  the  work  being  done — plovyring,  disc- 


ing, harrowing,  plemting,  cultivating, 
mowing,  harvesting,  both  grain  and  com. 

A  Time  Tried  Principle 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this,  we 
simply  apply  a  principle  which  millions  of 
farmers  have  demonstrated  to  be  sound. 
The  Moline-Universal  gives  one  man 
control  of  greater  power  than  is  possible 
with  horses,  with  the  same  method  of 
handling  and  as  much  versatility.  With 
the  Moline-Universal  one  man  can  fctfm 
more  land.  It  is  a  six-horse  unit— easier 
to  control  than  one  horse  and  capable  of 
doing  the  work  of  from  6  to  8  horses. 

Works  Day  and  Night 

The  One-Man  feature  is  just  one  of 
many  advantjtges  the  Moline-UniversjJ 
has  over  other  tractors.  It  is  the  only 
tractor  which  will  do  all  farm  work, 
including  cullivaling.  It  is  the  only  tractor 
reguWly  equipped  with  self  stcuter  and 
electric  lights.  Non-robust  labor  can 
operate  the  Moline-Universal  successfully, 
and  it  can  be  worked  day  and  night 

No  detjkil  has  been  overlooked  to  give  the 
new  Moline-Universal  Model  D  Tractor 
positive  reliability.  The  perfected,  over- 
nead-valve  4-cyUnder  engine  develops 


unusual  power,  and  is  economical  m 
operation.  It  is  conservatively  rated  ai 
9-18  H.  P.  Oil  is  forced  to  crankshaft 
bearings  under  35  lbs.  pressure.  Gears 
are  steel  cut,  drop  forged,  and  heat 
treated.  All  shafts  are  splined.  Every 
working  part  is  easy  to  get  at,  and  every 
moving  part  is  enclosed. 

Valuable  Information  for  Yoa 

Our  catalog  tells  how  you  can  opersrte 
your  farm  v*rith  less  help  and  expense  by 
using  a  Moline-Universal  Tractor.  A 
post  card  will  bring  the  catalog  to  you. 

Since  1 863  we  have  been  making  fans 
machinery,  and  now  offer  a  complete  Kne 
of  both  tractor  and  horse  drawn  imple- 
ments. Information  on  any  of  the  Moline 
implements  listed  below  will  be  gladV 
furnished  on  request. 

Addrmaa  Dmpt.  No.  48 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

MOUNE.  ILLINOIS 


Manufacturer*  of  Qaaiity  Farm  ImptementM 
5inc«  tSSS 


Plowa,  (stcd  and 

Harrovr* 
PUnlert 
Culdvatoi* 
Mowcri 


Hay  R.liM 
Hay  Loa^r* 
Hay  Stacker* 
Grain  DrUU 
Lime  Sowera 
Manure  Spieadera 


Sealea 

Grain  Bindera 
Com  Binder* 
Wacona  and 
Mo)  ine-Univenil 
Tractor 


"Practical  Fanning  and  Gardening" 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  prac- 
tical farmer.  Special  departments  by 
authorities  in  their  particular  line  are 
of  vital  importance  to  Western  farm- 
ers. Note  ad  on  another  page  of  this 
issue. 

THE  SELF-OIUHG  WINDMILL 

hu  become  so  popular  in  ita  first  three  years  that 
thousanda  have  been  called  (or  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to^ replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearins  of  the  earli«  " 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor| 
keeps  in  the  oil  anc 
keeps  cut  dust  anc 
rain.The  Splash  Oiling 
Sy  8 1  e  ra  constant!) 
floods  cverybearing  with  oil  pre-, 
venting  wear  ana  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  bree 
The  oil  supply  is 'cnewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods    and   Steel    Frame  Saws. 

Writo  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL.Ghicaco 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co., 
1401  5th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Hardy  W.  Campbell's  valuable 
book,  "Progressive  Agriculture,"  is 
being  offered  for  sale,  including  three 
years'  subscription  to  Orchard  and 
Farm,  for  $1.25.  Mail  your  order 
today. 


FISH 


Salmon  in  brine, 
100  lbs.,  $11.00. 
Shipping  weight, 
175  nounds 
Smoked  salmon,  20  lbs.,  $3.25.  Dried 
codfish,  10  lbs.,  $1.75.  T.  A.  Beard, 
4322  Winslow  Place,  Seattle.  Wash. 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twio*  tb*  Power  at  Half  fb«  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P.--ScI«-t  YoorOwn 

Terma  --  Dir*'rt.fron>-F«'-fory  pric«.  WriU 
roar  own  order--Sav«  SIS  to  S200.  Prompt 
Bhlpment.  H;ir  new  cmT;.!..ir,"lInw  tn  Jtirfpro 
FFtRK--  by  rruirn  rasil.  PoBtpiid. 

wirre  engine  works 


3I2C  O*!''*'**' A''*-*  Kan»*B  Cl'y.  Mo. 


3120 


Caism  Btoc    PttUburtfe.  Pa. 


Money  Back 

If  not  saUa- 
fled  on  I  fly 
NowSO  Day 
£ncln*Off«r 


If  you  have  something  to  sell  or 
trade,  why  delay?  A  small  classified 
ad  in  Orchard  and  Farm  will  com- 
plete the  deal.  The  cost  is  small. 


2IN  1 


Suspensory  and  Rupture  Ap- 
pliance. J.  0,  Riley'a  ooni- 
blnatlon  patent.  Weight  but  2 
outu-es.  Fits  like  a  Riore 
>\l)y  surfer  a  minute  longer 
wliiMi  rcllpf  Is  at  hand  at  h 
moderate  prlre?  Made  hs  >^ 
man  who  rnrcd  himself.  De- 
scriptive circular  and  prioeD 
»ent  by  request.^ 
C.  Riley  Co..  1462  Suniet  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles.  Cai. 
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INDIANA  MOTOR  TRUCKS 

1,  r^a,  2y  3'^  and  5-ton  Capacity 

In  the  INDIANA  yen  -obtain  more  value  per  dollar  of  invest- 
ment than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  truck  on  the  maricet. 
INDIANA  TRUCKS  posses  high  quality,  exceptional  value, 
built  into  each  and  every  truck  so  that  a  purchaser  is  assured 
of  the  value  and  service  he  has  a  right  to  expect  from  his 
truck  investment. 

With  many  million  dollars  worth  of  Indiana  Trucks,  in  daily 
service  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  Indiana  quality,  value  and 
superiority  of  construction  and  economy    of    operation  are 
acknowledged  and  established  beyond  question  of  doubt. 
Satisfactory  terms  may  be  arranged. 

Motor  Distributers  Company 

Distributers  for 

INDIANA  TRUCKS  and  TRUNDAAR  TRACTORS. 
1242  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Trundaar  Tractors 


The  Buckeye  Trundaar  Tractor 

The  Buckeye  Trundaar  Tractor  is  ten  years  ahead  of 
the  present  stage  of  the  industry.  It  is  the  evolution  of 
twenty-three  years  of  building  tractors  to  meet  farm 
problems. 

The  Trundaar  Tractor  is  constructed  throughout  to  meet 
every  requirement  and  condition  on  the  farm. 

Motor  Distributers  Company 

Distributers  of 

TRUNDAAR  TRACTORS  and  INDIANA  TRUCKS. 
1242  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


*l»  maun        OEL  AHMMOKMOIU^ 


Moving  Day  for  the  Bees 

Hoiv  to  Transfer  Them  From  Hive  io  Hive. 

By  E.  L.  Sechrist. 

A METHOD  of  transferring  bees 
to  modern  hives  which  is  espe- 
cially useful  to  apiarists  and 
by  which  a  great  deal  of  transferring 
can  be  done  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  work  is  the  following: 

Place  the  box-hive  with  its  largest 
surface  uppermost,  usually  on  its  side, 
with  the  combs  on  edge  so  that  they 
will  not  break  down.  The  bees  in  the 
box-hive  should  be  well  smoked  be- 
fore the  hive  is  turned  on  its  side, 
and  it  should  not  be  moved  to  an- 
other location. 

What  is  now  the  top  side  of  the 
box-hive  should  be  removed  by  split- 
ting it  into  strips  one  or  two  inches 
wide,  and  these  strips  should  be  care- 
fully removed  so  as  to  avoid  muti- 
lating the  combs. 

The  prepared  hive  containing  combs 
o.  comb-foundation,  at  least  one  comb 
being  used,  if  possible,  is  then  set  on 
the  box-hive  over  the  greatest  cluster 
of  bees,  and  a  piece  of  board  placed 
over  any  part  of  the  box-hive  not 
covered  by  the  new  hive.  If  any  part 
of  the  new  hive  extends  over  the  box- 
hive,  the  opening  should  be  closed 
with  a  lath  or  a  strip  of  board. 

What  is  now  the  front  of  the  hive 
may,  unless  there  is  danger  of  rob- 
bing, be  left  entirely  open,  and  this 
will  cause  the  bees  to  work  up  into 
the  new  hive  much  sooner.  If  the 
bees  are  likely  to  rob,  a  board  may  be 
set  up  partly  to  close  the  front  of  the 
hive. 

If  the  box-hive  has  no  comb  in  the 
top  (caused  by  having  been  robbed 
the  previous  season)  the  space  should 
be  filled  with  straw  or  shavings,  the 
modern  hive  set  over  the  part  where 
the  comb  is,  and  a  board  laid  over  the 
straw.  This  will  prevent  the  building 
of  any  more  comb  in  the  box-hive. 

If  there  is  some  honey  in  the  top 
of  the  old  hive,  the  bees  will  remove 
it  if  the  cover  is  pried  oflf,  little  by 
little,  several  times  during  the  sea- 
son, until  finally  it  can  be  removed 
completely,  leaving  both  ends  of  the 
hive  open. 

By  this  time  the  bees  will  have 
moved  all  the  honey  into  the  new 
hive,  the  queen  will  have  established 
her  brood-nest  there,  and  the  bees 
will  have  transferred  themselves. 

If  the  beekeeper  wishes,  he  may, 
after  the  queen  has  begun  to  lay  eggs 
above,  put  a  queen-excluder  between 
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Transferring  Bees  From  Hive  to  Hive 

the  new  hive  and  the  old,  which  will 
prevent  the  queen  from  returning  to 
the  box-hive.  This  usually  will  not 
be  necessary,  as  the  bees  will  proba- 
bly abandon  the  box-hive  as  a  brood- 
chamber. 

After  the  brood  has  all  emerged 
from  the  combs  in  the  box-hive  the 
new  hive  may  be  placed  on  the  reg- 
ular bottom-board,  the  old  hive  may 
be  broken  up,  and  the  combs  may  be 
rendered  into  wax. 

Supers  should  be  placed  on  top  of 
the  new  hive  as  needed,  even  while 
it  is  on  the  box-hive,  to  prevent  the 
bees  from  returning  to  the  abandoned 
brood-nest. 

This  plan  usually  prevents  swarm- 
ing for  the  season  and  enables  the 
bees  to  store  the  full  crop  of  honey. 

Transferring  can  be  done  at  any 
time  when  there  is  some  nectar  being 
gathered  so  that  the  bees  will  not  be 
inclined  to  rob,  although  during  a 
heavy  honey-flow  the  combs  will  be 
heavy  with  honey,  which  makes  them 
difficult  to  handle. 

Some  method  of  transferring  can 
be  used  successfully  at  any  part  of  the 
active  season  if  care  is  taken  to  see 
that  the  colony  does  not  suffer  later 
from  lack  of  food. 

Bees  are  wild  animals,  and  man  car 
handle  them  only  in  accordance  with 
their  natural  activities  if  he  wishe.' 
them  to  yield  the  best  returns. 

The  man  who  understands  bee  be- 
havior can  do  almost  anything  witb 
bees  if  he  tries  to  make  them  do  onl> 
the  things  it  is  their  nature  to  do. 


Modem  Standard  Beehive 
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Feeding  of  Milch  Goats 

THE  underlying  principles  of  feed- 
ing dairy  cattle  also  apply  to 
the  feeding  of  the  milch  goat, 
which  is  a  single-purpose  animal,  bred 
for  milk  production.  On  most  of  the 
large  goat  ranches  some  concentrates 
are  fed,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  dried  beet 
pulp,  and  cocoanut  meal  being  used 
more  largely  than  any  others  in  this 
State.  The  heavier  milking  does  re- 
ceive as  much  as  twro  pounds  of  con- 
entrates  per  day  when  in  full  flow 
of  milk,  but  rarely  over  this  amount 
At  the  University  Farm  the  goats 
have  been  fed  a  variety  of  concen- 
trates— cracked  corn,  linseed  meal  and 
cotton  seed  meal,  besides  those  men- 
tioned above.  Some  of  the  concen- 
trate mixtures  fed  at  the  University 
Farm  are  as  follows: 
I. 

Parts  by  weight 

Rolled  barley   1 

Wheat  bran   1 

Dried  beet  pulp  ■  ■   1 

Cocoanut  meal   1 

II. 

Dried  beet  pulp  . .  .•   6 

Rolled  barley   1 

Wheat  bran   1 

Cocoanut  meal  ■  • .  . .  2 

III. 

Dried'beet  pulp  ••   1 

Wheat  bran  •  ■   1 

Oats   1 

Cocoanut  meal    ......  1 

IV. 

Dried  beet  pulp    3 

Rolled  barley   1 

Wheat  bran    1 

Alfalfa  hay  is  well  liked  by  goats 
nd  they  do  not  usually  tire  of  it,  but 
t  is  well  to  supplement  it  with  a  lit- 
le  grain  hay  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Both  roots  and  silage  are  greatly 
elished  by  goats.  Thistles  .make  a 
alatable  feed  when  dry — preference 
ting  for  the  seeds,  however.  Pas- 
liring  is  the  ideal  method  of  feeding. 

ts  do  well  both  on  alfalfa  pasture 
dd  on  some  of  the  native  grasses  on 
ocky  and  hilly  land.  The  goat  en- 
oys  variety,  hence  it  is  wise  to  pro- 
"de  as  large  a  pasture  as  possible. 
When  goats  are  kept  in  a  corral, 
ves  and  prunings  are  very  accept- 
to  them,  and  even  when  on  pas- 
this  feed  is  relished  greatly, 
n  kitchen  garbage  will  be  eaten 
a  relish. 

ell-kept  goats  are  quite  particular 
egard  to  the  cleanliness  of  their 
and  drink,  and  will  only  do  their 
when  conditions  of  cleanliness 
maintained, 
ats  in  milk  should  be  fed  twice 
The  concentrated  portion  of 
rations  is,  as  a  rule,  fed  in  a  small 
or  pan  at  milking  time. 
When  feeding  alfalfa  hay  it  is  al- 
8  best  to  tie  the  goats  and  to  feed 
hay  in  a  rack  to  prevent  waste, 
chions  similar  to  those  used  in 
ng  calves  may  be  used  in  feeding 
to  milch  goats. 

feeding  box  used  on  some  goat 
hes  is  made  six  feet  long,  two 
one-half  feet  wide,  and  one  foot 
inches  deep.  This  is  covered  with 
to  prevent  the  goats  from  toss- 
Tig  the  hay  into  the  air  and  wasting 
t.  The  goats  arc  usually  fastened  to 
bis  box  with  snaps. — E.  C.  Voorhies. 


Eliminate  the  lice.  Lousy  hogs 
vaste  valuable  feed.  Crude  oil  applied 
o  the  backs  of  the  hogs  with  a  brush 
vill  kill  the  lice.  Dipping  or  spray- 
ng  with  a  coal-tar  solution  and  re- 
ng  in  eight  or  ten  days  is  an- 
method.  (Use  a  good  brand  of 
tar  stock  dip.  Directions  for 
naking  solutions  are  usually  printed 
n  the  containers  A  2  per  cent  solu- 
lon  is  about  right.) 
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"Yes,  I  Plant 
With  Dynamite  Now" 

"The  orchard  that  used  to  occupy  this  ground  was  planted  in  spade-dug  holes.  It 
never  amounted  to  a  hill  of  beans. 

"But  last  winter  I  got  hold  of  a  book  on  the  use  of  dynamite  in  planting.  Then 
I  asked  some  of  the  neighbors  about  it.  I  found  that  a  lot  of  them,  the  very 
fellows  who  raise  the  best  fruit  and  the  most  of  it,  use  dynamite. 

"Now  I'm  making  a  good  beginning  by  planting  this  new  orchard  with 


HEI{CULBS 
DYNAMITE 


"I'm  saving  time  and  money  on  the  job 
right  now.  With  dynamite  you  get 
about  twice  as  many  holes  in  half  the 
time  you  do  with  a  spade.  But  the  big 
point  is  this — according  to  what  I've 
learned  this  orchard  will  bear  a  year 
earlier  than  any  of  my  others  have,  the 
trees  will  live  longer,  they  will  give  bet- 
ter fruit  and  more  of  it. 

"It's  reasonable  that  they  should  too. 
When  you  dynamite  a  hole  the  ground 
is  well  broken  up.    There  are  no  hard 


sides  for  the  roots  to  fight  with.  They 
just  spend  their  time  growing  and 
thriving — making  a  strong,  healthy  tree. 
And  the  tree  enjoys  life  and  does  its 
best,  like  a  boy  that's  well  fed  and  well 
clothed. 

"If  you  aren't  using  Hercules  Dyna- 
mite for  planting  write  for  the  book, 
'Progressive  Cultivation'.  It  will  be 
worth  a  lot  of  money  to  you.  At  that 
it's  sent  free  on  request.  Just  use  the 
coupon  below." 


HEJipULES  JPOWDEJl  CO, 

1015    Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 


Hercules  Powder  Company, 
1(315  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francitco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation."    I  am  inter* 

ested  in  dynamite  for......  ................  ........  . 

Name  ...........................  ... ....  ....  ....  ...  

Ad  drew  ..................................   .................  . 


War  Flyers  Need  Furs 

FUR  prices  are  soaring  because 
furs  are  going  up.  Demand  for 
coyote  skins  and  muskrat  pelts 
to  line  the  coats  of  aviators  in  France, 
has  put  the  annual  value  of  Alberta's 
fur  catch  at  between  $10,000,000  and 
$15,000,000  for  the  season  just  past. 
Some  50,000  coyote  pelts  included  in 
Alberta's  total,  that  before  the  war 


brought  $1  to  $1.50,  averaged  this 
year  as  high  as  $15  to  $18  in  the  raw 
state.  Nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
muskrat  hides  will  be  sent  to  England 
for  military  coats. 


Poultrymen  who  are  staggering 
under  the  high  cost  of  grains  should 
make  a  determined  effort  to  displace 
some  of  it  with  green  feed. 


Too  True  to  Be  Funny 

Stranger — Farm  products  cost  more 
than  they  used  to. 

The  Farmer— Yes.  When  a  farmer 
is  supposed  to  know  the  botanical 
natne  of  what  he's  raisin*  an'  the  ento- 
mological name  of  the  insect  that  eats 
it,  an'  the  pharmaceutical  name  of  the 
chemical  that  will  kill  it,  somebody's 
got  to  pay. 
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FI  TFI  .  THE  BURNING  QUESTION  COST 

You  Can  Heat  and  Save 
With  a  Five  Dollar  "Premier" 

Clean  scientific  gas  from  coal  oil.  No  danger,  smoke, 
soot  or  fumes.  Easy  to  install — any  stove — no  change* 
to  make. 

"The  Simplest  Thing  in  the  World" 

By  Return  Mail  $5.00,  Prepaid 

Unlimited  Guarantee 


-RIGH-r*  FROM  THE  HOME  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
246  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

PREMIER  BURNER  CO. 


RHEUMATISM 


Use  ANTI-URIC,  the  famous  ROOT  and  BERRY  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
RHEUMATISM,  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  the  purifying  of  the  blood;  will 
assist  the  kidneys:  has  cured  thousands.  Contains  no  opiates  or  chemicals, 
and  the  most  delicate  stomach  can  take  it.  An  outfit  (two  weeks'  treatment) 
contains  an  8-ounce  bottle  of  liquid,  a  box  of  tablets  for  internal  use  and  a 
1-ounce  bottle  of  oil  especially  prepared  for  MASSAGING  the  parts  affected. 
Results  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Price.  J1.50  per  outfit.  If  not  at 
your  local  druggist  we  will  send  prepaid  by  Parcel  Post,  C.  O.  D.  Write  today. 

ANTI-URIC  CO.,  32  Front  St.  San  Francisco 


MOUNT  LOWE 


The  crowning  glory 
of  the  Southland — 
Towering  6100 
feet  in  the  air. 


Never  a  More  Opportune  Time 
to  Behold  Its  Scenic  Beauties 


ROUND  TRIP  FARE  d»0  f\f\ 
FROM  LOS   ANGELES  <P^.l/v 

Cars  leave  Pacific  Electric  Station,  Los 
Angeles,  at  8,  9  and  10  a.m.,  1 :30  and  4  p.m. 

Pacific  Electric  Railway 


MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 


Easier  pulling  with  Mica  Axle 
Grease  because  it  contains 
powdered  mica,  a  mineral  lu- 
bricant, blended  with  highest- 
quality  petroleum  grease  by  our 
special  process.  The  mica  keeps 
the  spindles  smooth  and  cool 
—  no  hot  boxes  —  resists  wear 
and  pressure  and  makes  the 
grease  last  twice  as  long.  Get  a 
can  from  your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Californu) 


How  I  Made  Money  in  Potatoes 


(ContlBaed 

I  ever  dreamed  of  making  in  New 
York  in  a  life  time,  and  living  into  old 
age,  too. 

Had  I  had  the  experience  six  years 
ago  that  I  have  now,  I  would  have 
had  $80,000  or  $90,000  to  my  credit 
now.  Still  I  am  on  the  sunny  side 
of  fifty. 

Of  course  the  bulk  of  my  money  in 
raising  potatoes  has  been  made  in  the 
past  two  years,  since  the  high  cost 
of  living  has  soared.  I  expect  to  raise 
158  sacks  of  the  tubers  to  the  acre 
this  present  year  and  I  am  sure  that 
they  will  sell  at  three  cents  a  pound 
or  to  yield  over  $400  an  acre  gross. 
He  Rents  the  Land 

That  is  pretty  good  for  land  which 
was  sold  in  1905  for  $70  an  acre  and 
in  1910  for  $150  an  acre  I  own  most 
of  it  and  lease  part  of  it. 

Because  I  want  to  raise  potatoes 
constantly,  and  be«ause  a  rotation  of 
crops  is  necessary  for  good  results, 
I  do  not  buy  the  land.  I  want  to  rent 
land  and  move  my  potato  fields  around 
the  district,  selecting  a  new  field  of 
operations  at  least  once  in  two  years. 
I  have  been  told  that  my  manner  of 
operating  my  potato  crops  may  be 
interesting.  In  the  first  place,  I  grow 
but  one  crop  of  potatoes  a  year  on 
any  land.  In  this  region  many  men 
grow  two  crops — a  spring  and  fall 
crop — on  their  land,  but  that  is  quick- 
ly ruinous  to  the  soil.  The  potato 
is  peculiar  in  taking  vitality  out  of 
any  soil.  But  so  far  I  have  had  ex- 
cellent success  in  planting  melilotus 
clover  each  spring  and  plowing  it  into 
the  land  during  May  as  a  fertilizer  for 
the  fall  planting.  It  has  been  a  big 
success  so  far,  at  least.  Melilotus 
is  the  most  wonderful  enricher  of  soil 
for  potatoes  yet  known. 

How  to  Prepare  Seed 

In  the  Chino  district,  as  in  all  in- 
terior ranching  districts  in  Southern 
California,  the  potato  grower  must 
have  irrigation  water.  The  men  who 
grow  spring  crops  of  the  tubers  need 
no  irrigation  for  the  rains  are  almost 
ample  for  bringing  the  yield  to 
harvest  in  June.  The  one  essential 
in  potato  growing  is  the  seed  and  its 
preparation  for  the  soil.  I  prefer 
White  Rose  and  have  tried  two  other 
varieties.  The  White  Rose  is  for  me 
the  best  producer  and  has  best  call  in 
the  market.  Besides  it  is  fine  keeper 
in  our  lands. 

I  cannot  impress  upon  any  grower's 
mind  the  fact  that  he  must  take  great 
care  in  the  way  his  potato  seed  is 
cut  in  pieces  for  seed  I  have  had 
many  a  quarrel  with  my  help  because 
they  would  not  cut  the  seed  so  that 
two  eyes  only  appeared  in  each  piece 
of  the  seed.  Each  piece  should  be  of 
the  size  of  three  cubes  of  sugar,  and 
no  pieces  should  be  so  thin  that  it 
will  dry  in  the  ground  before  it 
sprouts  and  takes  root. 

So  many  growers  are  so  economical 
that  they  will  cut  the  seed  potatoes 
down  to  almost  parings,  which  is 
labor  and>  cost  of  seed  lost.  Between 
seven  and  eight  sacks  of  potatoes  to 
the  acre  are  planted.  From  them  I 
have  had  as  high  as  163  sacks  per 
acre.  And  above  all,  never  let  the 
seed  get  dry  before  it  goes  into  the 
damp  soil.  I  have  seen  so  many 
farmers  who  have  planted  dry  seed 
and  then  wondered  why  they  had 
such  poor  luck  in  their  potato  fields. 
Why,  I  have  had  some  of  my  plant- 
ings take  place  in  the  dawn  of  morn- 
ing to  be  sure  that  the  seed  was  still 
holding  it^  juice.  Cutting  and  plant- 
ing potatoes  can  only  be  done  by 
hand.  No  machine  can  do  the  think- 
ing that  is  necessary.  No  machine  can 
properly  cut  potatoes  and  no  machine 
can  plant  exactly  right. 

One  Piece  in  a  Hill 

In  planting  the  seed,  but  one  piece 
of  potato  should  be  put  in  a  hill.  1 
have  seen  machines  which  put  three 
or  more  pieces  in  a  hill  and  the  result 
was  a  hill  of  tiny  spuds  af  no  value. 


from  Pmce  S) 

The  hills  should  be  eighteen  inches 
apart  and  the  rows  should  be  thirty- 
one  inches  apart. 

Fall  planting  in  this  region  mnst'be 
done  by  the  middle  of  August  tc 
make  sure  of  maturity  before  the 
early  winter  frosts  set  in.  It  ukes 
about  100  days  for  a  potato  to  matnre 
from  seed,  and  sometimes  that  is  too 
short  a  time.  The  longer  a  potato  is 
allowed  to  mature  in  the  ground,  the 
better  are  its  keeping  qualities.  That  is 
the  reason  so  many  people  think 
spring-grown  potatoes  are  poor 
keepers.  The  fact  is  that  most  of 
them  are  taken  out  of  the  earth  is 
June  to  prepare  the  field  for  planting 
another  crop  in  August. 

Easily  Grown  Here. 

In  California,  potato  growing  is  at- 
tended by  much  less  care  and  risk 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union 
so  far  as  i  have  been  able  to  find  OM 
In  the  East  the  Colorado  poM^ 
beetle  has  consumed  millions  of  4ft- 
lars'  worth  of  spuds  each  year,  aad 
■  here  it  is  unknown.  A  dozen  kinds  oi 
worms  attack  potato  vines  in  th? 
Middle  West  and  are  never  foun  !  -.z 
Southern  California.  Here  our  oni^ 
trouble  is  an  occasional  attack  by  a 
peculiar  variety  of  aphis,  in  warro 
weather  after  a  long  wet  and  cold 
spring,  as  last  season.  The  aphis 
never  attacks  the  fall  crop. 

But  the  one  great  care  that  must  bt 
exercised  in  irrigating  is  to  keep 
the  water  from  the  potato  plant  it<  '■ 
The  water  must  be  confined  to 
furrows  and  the  plant  must  be  wet  b> 
induction  through  the  soil,  bcvcnC- 
rectly.  Water  on  a  potato  plant  W 
cause  knotty  and  gnurly  spuds.  I 
have  learned  that  fact  by  bitter  expe- 
rience. 

Some    growers    top    their  po\i 
vines  to  hasten  the  growth   of  tiK 
tubers,  but  I  have  tried  that  with 
success.     The   only   real  dread 
potato  grower  has  is  that  of 
He  may  get  it  late  in  the  spring 
he  is  apt  in  Southern  California  to 
it  in  November  on  his  fall  plaal 
If  all  goes  well,  he  will  have  his 
crop  brought  to  maturity  by  the 
of  December,  and  that  is  the 
this  season.    The  potato  grow( 
going  to  make  a  wad  of  money, 
potatoes  are  going  to  be  high 
winter,  in  any  event  over  two 
half  cents  a  pound. 
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Sunday  Work  on  the  F; 

RUR.AL  churches  of  Indiana  ia 
recent  conference  decided  tha 
it  is  quite  right  and  proper  to  A 
farm  work  on  Sunday  if  that  Sunds; 
work  is  necessary  to  produce  fooi 
crops  to  help  whip  Germany.  Tk 
reason  given  for  this  position  was  lk> 
conviction  of  Indiana  rural  ministw 
that  Germany  is  the  worst  enemy  • 
civilization,  and  of  every  church  • 
civilization — of  all  religion  eveiy 
where,  that  is  worthy  the  name  • 
religion;  that  the  victory  of  the  bm 
barous  Huns  would  be  literally  Ik 
victory  of  the  devil  and  the  triuii 
of  that  pagan  monstrosity  create4 
the  Kaiser's  savage  and  sacrilc 
mind  and  called  by  him  "the  go 
German  gott";  in  short,  that  e* 
church  in  America  is  fighting  for  il| 
existence,  just  as  every  other 
ponent  of  civilization  is  fighting  fe| 
its  existence,  and  that  if  Sunday 
in  saving  crops  will  help  overtli 
this  bestial  menace  it  becomes 
tably  a  churchly  work  to  do. 

This    conference     of  the 
churches    of    Indiana    was  held 
Purdue    University    under  the 
pices  of  the  Department  of  Ag 
tural  Extension. 


Give  the  pigeons  salt  b\ 
salt  and  bonemeal  in  1  to  1 
tions  and  put  the  mixture 
per  where  it  will  remain  < 
dry. 
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Fruit-Livestock  Combination 

GooJ  Idea  in  the  Slate  of  Washington 
By  Charles  Philip  Norton 


TO  SOLVE  the  growing  fertility 
problem  of  the  famous  Yakima 
Valley  orchards,  in  the  State 
nf  Washington,  the  fruit-livestock 
combination  is  becoming  popular. 
F'ractical  results  are  enriching  the 
farmers.  Commercial  fertilizer  is 
■'ow  an  orchard  luxury.  War  doubled 
(lie  price.  By  raising  alfalfa  on  or- 
hard  lands,  valued  at  $500  to  $2000 
,n  acre,  providing  the  cattle  with 
hay  and  returning  the  manure  to 
keep  up  fertility,  a  solution  of  the 
iroblem  has  been  found.  The  land 
^  put  upon  a  sound  fertility  basis 
iiid  the  profits  from  both  orchard 
and  and  the  rougher  range  land  are 
ncreased  substantially. 

Scrub  livestock  is  outlawed  in  the 
i'acific  Northwest.  Scientific  farm- 
iig  is  now  general.  Competition  and 
iiarket  demands  are  such  that  all 
iroducts  must  be  of  standard  quality 
ind  condition.  Freight  rates  are  too 
ugh  to  risk  an  attempt  to  market  an 
nferior  product. 
Climatic  conditions  make  the  Pa- 
ific  Northwest  a  livestock  paradise. 
The  herds  live  out-of-doors  the  great- 

ir  part  of  the  year.  They  enjoy  the 
unshine,  the  cool  nights  and  the  long 
rowing  season.  Show-ring  prize- 
vinners  is  the  result.  Record  crops, 
00.  The  volcanic  ash  soil  produces 
lountifully  * 
The  same  conditions  which  produce 
rize-winning  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and 
oultry  also  produce  the  best  indus- 
rial  results. 

The  whole  West  is  proud  of  Seat- 
It's  record  in  building  and  delivering, 
own  to  June  14,  one-fourth  of  the 
lation's  emergency  fleet,  for  this  is 
ot  a  local  but  a  western  achieve- 
lent,  and  proof  of  western  resource 
nd  spirit.  Seattle's  shipbuilding  tri- 
mph  is  a  national  and  western  .epic, 
'he  Evergreen  State's  workers  are 
ving  up  to  their  motto: 
In  demanding  only  pure-bred  herds, 
le  northwestern  farmers  are  exem- 
lifying  the  western  spirit.  Famed 
)r  the  purity  of  their  Americanism 
nd  their  lofty  standard  of  achieve- 
lent,  our  people  demand  first  rank 
I  everything — children,  livestock,  all 
le  products  of  orchard  and  farm, 
id  "ships — more  ships"  to  win  the 
ar  for  freedom.  ^ 
This  spirit  was  evinced  even  at  a 
»by  show,  under  auspices  of  clinical 
tperts,  held  recently  at  Seattle  for 
le  purpose  of  "raising  better  babies 
nd  more  of  'em."    The  announce- 


ment said:  "Only  healthy  babies 
should  be  offered  for  examination." 
See  the  point?  The  defective  babies, 
who  needed  attention  most,  were  1  ft 
at  home.  Result:  An  unexception- 
able lot  of  prize  babies.  No  scrubs! 
And  scientific  efforts  are  being  made 
to  eliminate  scrub  daddies  and  mam- 
mies. It  is,  indeed,  a  great  and  far- 
reaching  movement  —  starting  with 
orchard  and  farm  and  reaching  out 
through  every  phase  of  our  complex 
and  seething  social  life. 

Warned  that  Alaska  must  mave  a 
dairy  animal  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
severe  winter  of  the  northland,  the 
farmer-scientists  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west are  figuring  on  a  cross  between 
the  woolly  Thibetan  Yak  and  the  best 
of  their  pure-bred  stock.  They  have  j 
heard  that  the  yak-cow  is  a  superior 
milk  producer;  that  the  yak  of  both 
sexes  thrives  upon  coarse  grasses 
and  mosses  that  only  a  goat  would 
eat;  that  they  are  clothed  with  heavy 
hair-fur,  rendering  them  immune 
to  cold;  that  they  are  Self-support- 
ing; that  the  yak  meat  is  of  finer 
fiber  and  quality  than  the  best  beef; 
that  the  yak,  in  brief,  is  altogether 
superior  for  beef  and  dairy  purposes 
in  the  North.  Therefore,  when  the 
farmer  scientists  of  the  Evergreen 
State  get  through  experimenting,  this 
vital  problem  probably  will  have  been 
solved.  Whatever  the  result,  the 
livestock  industry  in  Alaska  in  the 
next  few  years  is  destined  to  be  the 
wonder  of  the  world. 

If  the  yak  claims  prove  true,  as 
world  travelers  assert,  how  can  the 
livestock  educators  ever  be  pardoned 
for  failing  through  generations  to 
discover  the  yak? 


A 


Tangelo,  the  New  Fruit 

NEW  type  of  fruit,  which  has 
been  named  the  tangelo,  has 
been  produced  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
through  a  cross  between  the  tanger- 
ine orange  and  the  grapefruit,  or 
pomelo.  As  a  class  the  tangelos  re- 
semble round  oranges  more  than 
either  of  their  parents  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly variable.  Two  well-recogn- 
ized varieties  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  have  been  distributed  to 
co-operators  for  further  trial. 

The  tangelo  has  little  acidity  and 
resembles  a  tender  and  good-flavored 
orange  more  than  a  grapefruit  or 
tangerine. 


Praise  From  a  High  Source 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Board, 
Washington,  Jul})  18.  1918. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Charles, 

23  and  25  East  Street, 
Nen>  York  Cit^. 
Dear  Mr.  Charles: 

That's  a  very  good  editorial,  indeed,  in  Orchard  and 
Farm  entitled  "Bup  Farm  Loan  Bonds"  I  am  going  to 
reproduce  it  in  our  Federal  Bulletin. 

Thank  you  for  calling       attention  to  it. 
Yours  sincerely, 

HERBERT  QUICK, 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Commissioner. 


otguns  and  Sliotskells 

for  Shooting  R.iglit 

GETTING  tie  lulge  oa  your  year  3  work  meaiu  a 
lot — a  lot  more  if  you  love  dog  and  gun.  By  getting 
yourself  in  trim  witb  tLe  riglit  amount  and  kind  of  re- 
creation, you  will  tackle  next  year  s  work  witL  more  vim. 

Tbere  i»  mueli  additional  aatisfaetion  in  atore  for  you  if  you  buy  a 
Rxmin^ton  UMC  Pump  Gun  or  Autoloading  Shotgun  for  your  days  off  ttis 
Fall.  When  your  well  earned  chance  comes  to  bag  some  game,  you  will  then 
bave  in  your  bands  a  gun  made  to  shoOt  right.  Guns  of  the  same  design  helped 
win  the  Grand  Prize,  highest  of  possible  honors.  "For  Modem  Firearms  and 
Ammunition,"  awarded  to  Remington  UMC  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition. 

The  wonderful  MVetproof  process  invented  for  and  exdxisively 
tised  in  the  manufacture  of  Remington  UMC  Smokeless  "Arrow* 
and  "Nitro  Club"  Steel  Lined  Shotshells,  has  been  pronounced  the 
greatest  advance  in  shotshell  manufacture  in  a  decade.  These  shells 
tit  Tiow  made  are  the  first  completely  wetproof  shells.  Another 
Remington  UMC  contribution  to  shooting  righL 

In  Maelt  {uyivder,  buy  the  old  reliable  Remington  UMC  *'  New 
Club."  now  AVetproof  sealed  at  turnover  and  top  wad. 

Soli  Vj/  Hardware  and  Sorting  Goods  Dta3*rt  m  Vour  2*Ieare»t  Town 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION 
METALLIC   CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Inc. 

Largtot  y^anufacturert  of  Pirtarms  and  Ammunittom  m  die  'World 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK  QTY 


P*^v.^rj  W  NEW  TT^  cS. 

NEW  ■  and  ^^^^F  FittiiiKS 

Threads  and  ■  2nd  ^^^^^  '■"^  ^^^^ 

CoaplinKS  ■  Hand  H  Valves           ■  ^ 

Hot  AHphaltum  nana  Guaranteed  ^^^^^ 

Dipped  »—-»•— 


Screw 
Cu«inK8 
FittiiiKS 

and 
Valves 
Guaranteed 
For  Pressure 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


TESTKD  and  GUARANTEED. 
Main   and   Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


A  WADE  does  10  meni  work 
Saws  25  cords  a  day! 


A  money-maker  and  hard  work  saver  f6r  land  clearers  and  wood-cutting 
contractors.  One  man  can  move  it  from  cut  to  cut.  Simple  and  reliable. 
Hundreds  in  use  all  over  the  U.  S.  When  not  in  use  for  wood  cuttine,  the  4 II.  P.  motor  will 
run  mills,  chums,  pumps,  etc. 

**JU>  If^ads  tsut  It  amine  w,dftr  Uti  than  3  unSt 
atird." — F.  J.'lfllllami,  Burnt,  Ore. 
JhmvotawJtftrniihftvt'fi,1  itlidtai  Itgi  mttht  rat* 
tfnof—l  a  tnlnuu. " — N.  F.  M}m,  Latm,  Caiif. 


Backed  bu  a  53  uear 
reputation  and  ath- 
solute  etarantee. 


America  must  bum  more 
wood  for  fuel.  One  Wade 
will  do  10  men's  work  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  Write 
for  free  Book,  "How  Dan 
Ross  cuts  40  cords 
a  day,"  full  de- 
tails and  spec- 
ial price. 
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INTERSTATE  TRACTORS 


13-30   "THE  PLOWMAN"  15-30 

See  these  tractors  operate  at  Tractor  Show  September 
17th  to  21st,  inclusive,  Space  No.  13. 

Watch  this  "PLOWMAN"  get  down  and  pull.  Read 
these  specifications. 

SPECIFICATIONS  15-30 

DRAW  BAR— 15-H.  P.    BELT— 30-H.  P. 

RADIATOR  — Perfex,  extra  size,  non-freezable.  Cooling — triple  type,  fan, 
pump  and  syphon. 

MOTOR — 4-cyIinder  Buda  YU,  4%-in.  bore,  6-ln.  strolce.    Lubrication — 

full  force  feed  under  pressure  to  all  bearings. 
IGNITION — High  tension  magneto,  with  impulse  starter. 
CARBURETOR — Bennett  producer  type  multiple  Jet  IMi-in.    Adapted  for 

kerosene  or  gasoline. 
AIR  CLEANER — Bennett  Centrifugal,  making  motor  dirt  proof. 
CLUTCH — Multiple  dry  disc  type,  eight  discs,  raybestos  facing. 
GOVERNOR — Our  own  enclosed  fly  ball  governor. 

TRANSMISSION — Foote  standard  sliding  gear,  running  in  oil.  Two 
speeds  forward,  one  reverse.  Plowing  speed,  3  miles  per  hr.  Re- 
serve speed,  2  miles  per  hr. 

BEARINGS — Long  series  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  used  throughout  trans- 
mission. 

GEARS — Drop  forged,  heat  treated,  hardened. 

BELT  PULLEY— 8x14  inches,  590  r.  p.  m.    Belt  speed  2600  ft.  per  minute. 
DRIVING  GEAR — Solid  cast  iron  ring  gear  of  extra  strength  and  width. 
REAR  WHEELS— French  &  Hecht  60x12 -in.,  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  in 
dust  proof  hubs. 

FRONT  WHEELS— French  &  Hecht  30x5%-in.  detachable  rims.  Hyatt 

Roller  Bearings,  dust  proof  hubs. 
BRAKE — Raybestos  lined  band  brake. 
FRONT  AXLE — Oscillating,  short  turn. 
FRAME — Heavy  5-in.  steel  channels,  11%  lbs.  to  the  ft. 
WEIGHT — Total  approximately  4800  lbs.    On  front  wheels  1850  lbs.  On 

rear  wheels  2950  lbs. 
TURNING  RADIUS— Inside.  15  feet.    Tread.  4  ft.  11  in. 
DIMENSIONS — Height  of  tractor,  5%  ft.    Length  over  all,  13  ft.  Width, 

5%  ft.    Wheelbase,  99  in 

DOAK  TRACTOR  .COMPANY 

Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco. 

236  Marsh-Strong   BIdg.  50  Eighth  St. 

An  Opportunity  for  Live  Agents. 


Bonds  Will  Be  Ready 

PURCHASERS  of  Fourth  Lib- 
erty Loan  Bonds  may  have  de- 
livery the  first  day  of  the  cam- 
paign, according  to  plans  now  being 
made  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engrav- 
ing is  making  thousands  of  the  bonds 
daily  and  a  big  supply  will  be  ready 
when  the  campaign  opens  September 
28.  The  bonds  are  similar  in  form 
and  design  to  those  of  the  Third 
Loan. 

E.  W.  Wilson,  director  of  sales  of 
United  States  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness for  this  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
trict, believes  that  the  third  allotment 
of  $36,000,000  offered  on  July  23  will 
be  oversubscribed  sufficiently  t  o 
make  up  the  deficit  of  the  first  two 
allotments.  Although  the  Nation 
oversubscribed  these  certificates  this 
district  is  now  $19,000,000  behind  its 
quota. 


Get  rid  of  intestinal  worms.  Tur- 
~pentine  is  a  common  remedy  and  is 
easily  obtained.  Dose,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  for  every  80  or  100  pounds  live 
weight.  Give  daily  in  milk  emulsion 
for  three  mornings.  Mornings  are 
best  because  the  digestive  tract  is 
nearest  empty  at  that  time.  Follow 
"ivith  a  dose  of  castor  oil. 


Roosters  and  Bad  Eggs  Must  Go 

NOW  that  egg  buyers  are  licensed 
by  the  Food  Administrator  and 
are  allowed  to  buy  only  can- 
dled eggs,  the  person  who  brings  bad 
eggs  to  town  will  not  be  able  to  sell 
them.  In  addition  to  having  the  eggs 
turned  back  to  him,  he  will  risk  fine 
or  imprisonment  foV  violating  the 
Pure  Food  Law  in  offering  to  sell 
eggs  unfit  for  use. 

The  farmer  who  has  not  sold  or 
confined  all  mature  roosters  has  no 
right  to  complain  about  the  bad  eggs 
the  dealers  find  in  his  basket.  He 
says  that  in  spite  of  the  urgent  ap- 
peals that  were  made  before  hot 
weather  began,  for  all  poultry  keepers 
to  dispose  of  their  roosters,  thou- 
sands of  male  birds  are  still  at  large. 
Fertile  eggs  are  the  kind  that  spoil, 
and  the  rooster  makes  the  eggs  fertile. 

Awake  to  War  Needs 

NO  order  of  any  kind  in  the  coun- 
try is  more  awake  to  war  de- 
mands and  necessities  than  the 
Grange.  In  each  community  it  is 
doing  its  full  share  of  war  work  and 
every  day  brings  new  evidences  of 
the  inspiration  and  effective  force  it 
is  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  problems 
that  now  confront  our  people. 

More  power  to  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry! 


Always  Breed  True  to  Type 


By  D.  D 

Preitident  of  the  Holstei 

I AM  thoroughly  convinced  that 
•;ype  is  one  of  the  most  important 
principles  that  must  be  adhered 
to  by  the  dairyman.  1  am  satisfied 
that  80  per  cent  of  all  the  high  record 
cows  are  reasonably  true  to  type, 
proving  beyond  all  peradventure  that 
type  and  high  production  can  be  at- 
tained. 

No  breeder  should  presume  to  use 
a  sire  whose  offspring  has  sloping 
rumps  and  bad  udders,  no  matter  what 
the  record  of  his  dam  may  have  been. 

The  fact  that  animals  do  not  breed 
true  to  type  is  evidence  itself  that  we 
have  neglected  type  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  the  past. 

I  believe,  in  awarding  premiums, 
that  large  production  should  stand 
for  a  certain  number  of  points.  On 
the  other  hand  I  do  not  believe  that 
premiums  should  be  awarded  at  all 
to  an  animal  that  is  not  a  credit  to 
the  breed,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  there  was  any  competition  in  the 
ring. 

I  have  visited  fairs  and  seen  shows 
of  livestock,  not  only  those  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  breed,  but  of  others, 
where  there  was  absolutely  no  ex- 
cuse for  giving  them  a  premium; 
where  they  were  not  a  credit  to  the 
breed,  but  rather  a  discredit,  but  be- 
cau.sc  of  no  competition  they  were 
awarded  prizes. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  absolutely 
wrong,  and  I  believe  that  in  awarding 
premiums  at  fairs,  we  should  have 
some  rule  laid  down  clearly  defining 
the  requisites  necessary  to  entitle 
animals  to  prize  money. 

Breeders  Not  Particular  Enough 

I  think  the  breeders,  generally,  real- 
ize that  we  have  not  been  particular 
enough  about  type;  they  realize  that 
there  are  a  great  many  herd  sires  in 
service  that  ought  not  to 'be  consid- 
ered or  tolerated.  They  are  there 
simply  because  of  the  records  of  the 
dams.  In  some  instances  the  calves 
or  get  of  the  animal  are  creditable, 
and  in  such  instances  they  do  no 
harm,  only  as  it  may  affect  future 
generations  of  the  breed. 

I  think,  also,  that  those  breeders 
who  think  records  alone  fix  the  price 
are  wrong.  I  have  seen  men  put 
30-pound  cows  in  a  sale  ring  for  less 
than  half  the  price  brought  by  a  typey 
cow  with  a  very  much  less  record, 
showing  that  type  is  considered  in 
the  auction  ring  as  helping  to  fix  the 
value  of  the  animals,  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  very  hard  matter  to  sell 
a  real  sloping  herd  sire  at  any  price, 
at  the  present  time,  regardless  of  the 
record  of  his  dam. 

Now,  of  all  times,  when  the  increase 
of  the  herd  is  absolutely  necessary, 
when  within  a  few  years,  at  most,  we 
will  be  called  upon  to  furnish  millions 
of  dairy  animals,  it  behooves  us  to  be 
able  to  furnish  animals  of  quality, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  breeders  of  Hol- 
stein-Friesian cattle  to  set  the  pace, 
not  only  because  of  the  profit  that  is 
sure  to  enure  from  such  course  but 
because  of  a  duty  we  owe  humanity. 
Without  these  animals,  and  plenty  of 
them,  the  conditions  would  be  lament- 


Aitken, 

n-FriesUtn  Aitociation 

able  indeed.    Without  milk  and  its 
products  the  human  race  would  det 
riorate  and  the  mortality  among  ch 
dren   would   be   doubled  and  qua 
rupled.    Then  from  a  patriotic  stai 
point,  from  an  interest  in  human, 
as  well  as  from  good  business  ju  . 
ment.  let  us  resolve  to  increase 
herds    by   animals   that   will  reil 
credit  upon  the  breed  as  well  as 
breeder. 

Campaign  of  Education 

Breeders  of  dairy  cattle  have 
to  lead  the  way  to  success  for 
dairy  industry  and  it  is  proper 
they  should.   They  are  just  coi 
ing  to  see  the  light  which  was 
utely    obscured    until  recent 
They  have  just  commenced  to  re 
that  it  takes  brains,  system  and 
management  to  engage  in  the 
ness  of  manufacturing  dairy  prodd 
They  have  just  commenced  to  reali'- 
that  it  is  a  big  business  in  which  ti 
are  engaKol.  and  one  that  requirc> 
business  methods  for  success 

The  (fairy  farmers  propose  'i 
the  public  about  their  pro 
educate  them  as  to  its  value, 
that  with  the  great  merit  behind  ; 
product  there  is  no  possible  rea-  r 
why,  with  properly  disseminated  in- 
formation, there  should  not  be  swjl 
a  demand  created  as  would  take 
all  the  dairy  products  at  a  reaso 
profit  over  cost  of  productiotL 
breeders  realize  that  when  there 
demand  for  the  dairy  products 
people  are  looking  about  to  suppl]r| 
demand,  the  inquiry  will  be  for 
ing  machines  such  as  the  bree 
have  to  sell. 

Dairymen's  Part  in  War 
With  the  coming  of  this  condi^ 
we  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  f 
ing  that  every  dairyman  engaged 
the  work  has  done  a  little  more 
his  share  in  whipping  the  Hun. 

They  have  produced  more  food  I 
any  like  number  of  men  anywh 
Each  one  of  their  machines  has 
nished  from  six  to  ten  times  its 
weight  in  the  most  nourishing  M 
in  the  world,  and  while  from  age| 
other  conditions  they  have  not 
able  to  fight  in  the  trenches,  they  I 
been  steadfast  warriors  in  the  sec 
line  of  defense  that  made  the  first  liae 
possible,  and  in  the  enrollment  of  the 
census  to  ascertain  where  all  mfn 
stand  they  will  have  no  occasion  • 
feel  ashamed  for  the  part  they  ha  - 
played  in  the  great  world  crisis. 


Protecting  Employes 

GROUP  insurance  appears  to  b« 
growing  in  favor  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  another  of  onr 
subscribers,  Sturges  &  Burn  Manuftc- 
turning  Company,  Chicago,  have  re- 
cently taken  out  a  policy  in  one  of  tin- 
leading  companies  which  insures  eac 
and  every  employe  who  has  been 
the  company  for  a  period  of  3  mO 
or  longer  and  pays  at  death  to 
beneficiary  from  $500  00  to  $1500.0 
according  to  the  length  of  service 
rendered  by  the  insured. 
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How  to  Judge  Swine 

SIZE  is  important  in  breeding 
swine.  A  mature  sow  should 
weigh  about  400  pounds,  and  the 
male  about  500  pounds.  Gilts  (young 
sows)  should  be  well  grown  before 
breeding.  As  a  result  of  breeding 
undersized  young  sows  we  can  ex- 
pect smaller  pigs  that  probably  will 
be  lacking  in  constitutional  vigor. 

Pigs  10  to  12  weeks  of  age  should 
weigh  35  to  45  pounds. 

Pigs  5  to  6  months  of  age  should 
weigh  100  to  125  pounds. 

Pigs  8  to  9  months  of  age  should 
weigh  205  to  240  pounds. 

Pigs  12  months  of  age  should  weigh 
300  pounds  or  more. 

Since  "like  produces  like,"  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  breeding  stpck  be 
true  to  type,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
its  body  make-up  and  general  appear- 
ance be  very  similar  to  the  descrip- 
tion on  the  score  card.  If  the  breed- 
ing stock  is  off  type  the  market  hogs 
will  be  of  such  character  that  the 
Inttchers  will  cut  prices.  ' 

Feet  and  Legs. 

The  feet  and  legs  are  very  impor- 
tant. They  should  be  short,  straight, 
strong,  of  medium  size,  and  placed 
wide  apart.  If  the  pig  stands  up  well 
>n  his  toes  and  the  dewclaws  are  an 
inch  clear  of  the  ground  we  can  be 
>ure  the  bone  is  strong  and  that  the 
i>asterns  are  strong  enough  to  carry 
the  weight  of  the  animal  when  fat- 
tened. 

One  important  cause  of  a  high  dress- 
ing percentage  is  quality.  Evidences 
'>f  quality  are  soft,  fine,  silky  hair; 

mooth,  soft  skin,  free  of  folds  or 
wrinkles;  bone  of  medium  size,  strong 
und  dense. 

Femininity  and  Masculinity. 
In  our  breeding  stock  we  should 

onsider  sex  characteristics,  as  they 
are  strong  factors  in  the  production 
of  desirable  market  hogs.  The  brood 
^ow  should  be  a  good  breeder,  a  good 

eeder  and  of  good  type  in  order  that 
^he  may  transmit  these  characteristics 

o  her  offspring.  She  should,  be  short- 
Mced  and  wide  between  the  eyes.  She 
'hould  be  long,  deep  and  roomy  in 
iiody,  wide  through  tlie  hips,  large 
ind  full  in  the  heart  girth.  She  should 
liaye  good  quality,  good  bone,  fine 
hair  and  be  refined  about  the  head  and 

ars.  Her  back  should  have  a  strong 
irch,  her  rump  should  be  level  and 
full,  carrying  its  width  to  the  tail 
head.  Her  neck  should  be  light  on 
top  behind  the  ears,  but  blending 
-moothly  into  the  shoulder.  Twelve 
^ell-developed  teats  on  a  neat,  nearly 
-traight  belly  line  should  be  found. 
The  male  should  be  similar  save  the 
refinement;  that  is,  he  should  be 
heavier  in  shoulder  and  possess  a 
'iigged  masculine  appearance.  In 
neither  male  nor  female  should  the 
)owl  be  flabby,  coarse  or  wrinkled;  it 
-hould  be  full,  firm  and  compact. 

Bright,  expressive  eyes  and  an  active 
lisposition  are  essential.  These  will 
msure  exercise,  which  is  necessary.  A 
•Wld.  nervous,  mean  sow  will  ofttimes 
kill  her  young  either  through  acci- 
dent or  design.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
lazy,  sluggish  sow  that  will  not  ex- 
■rcise  is  very  likely  to  crush  her  pigs 
!iy  accident. 

Breed  Characteristics. 
While  all  breeds  of  the  same  type 
have  the  same  general  characteristics, 
each  breed  has  its  own  special  char- 
acteristics.  These  are  manifested  by 
!  color,  markings,  set  of  ears,  shape  of 
liish  of  face,  etc.    We  should  select 
lireeding  stock  that  is  true  to  breed 
'  type  and  characteristics,  for  such  are 
more  apt  to  produce  pigs  like  them- 
selves and  have  large  litters.— J.  D. 
McVeau. 


Cost  of  Tractor  Outfit 

WHILE  the  cost  of  a  tractor 
should  not  be  the  only  con- 
sideration, it  is  one  of  the  first 
points  which  a  farmer  must  consider. 
The  prices  of  the  various  makes  of 
outfits  vary  considerably  for  ma- 
chines of  practically  the  same  capa- 
city, owing  to  difference  in  quality, 
sales  systems,  efficiency  in  manufac- 
ture, quantity  produced,  etc. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  sacrifice 
quality  for  a  saving  in  the  first  cost, 
since  there  is  no  other  farm  machine 
in  which  reliability  and  serviceability 
count  for  more  than  in  the  tractor. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  poor  man- 
agement for  a  farmer  to  invest  too 
large  a  part  of  his  capital  in  power. 
The  desirability  of  further  standard- 
ization and  quantity  production  of 
tractors,  in  order  to  reduce  the  first 
cost,  is  obvious.  ' 

The  price  which  a  farmer  can  af- 
ford to  pay  for  a  tractor  for  use  on 
his  fa  rm  depends  upon  a  number  of 
factors,  such  as  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  work  which  the  machine 
will  perform  annually,  the  value  of  the 
horses  which  it  will  displace,  the  value 
of  the  man  labor  saved,  and  the 
amount  of  increased  returns  which 
reasonably  may  be  expected  from  its 
use. 

The  prices  for  both  tractors  and 
the  implements  for  use  with  them 
have  been  considerably  increased  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  owing  to  the 
advances  in  costs  of  both  labor  and 
materials  required  to  produce  them. 

The  prices  paid  for  the  three  sizes 
most  commonly  bought  during  1917 
on  140  Illinois  farms  averaged  about 
$800  for  the  2-plow,  $1100  for  the  3- 
plow  and  $1400  for  the  4-plow  ma- 
chine, while  the  prices  for  the  plows 
for  use  with  them  averaged  about 
$115,  $165  and  $235,  respectively.  In 
all  cases  the  prices,  of  course,  varied 
considerably  according  to  the  make 
and  quality  of  the  machines. 

State  Fair  Dairy  Exhibits 

DAIRY  stock  breeders  showing  at 
the  California  State  Fair,  Au- 
gust 31  to  Seotember  8,  will  re- 
ceive cash  premiums  totaling  $7700.00. 

Representing  several  hundred  dol- 
lars' increase  over  the  largest  amount 
given  at  any  previous  State  Fair,  the 
size  of  the  prizes  is  concrete  expres- 
sion of  the  directors'  desire  to  en- 
courage in  every  way  possible  the 
raising  of  purebred  dairy  stock  and 
thereby  insure  heavier  production  of 
much-needed  milk  and  butter  fats. 

The  fair's  classifications  provide 
money  prizes  of  $1114  for  each  of  the 
four  leading  dairy  breeds,  Holstein, 
Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Ayrshire.  Sup- 
plementing these,  the  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Association  of  America  offers 
$278.50,  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  $260  and  the  American  Guernsey 
Cittle  Club  $100. 

Premiums  in  other  breeds  are; 
Brown  Swiss,  $595;  Dutch  Belted 
$595,  and  Dairy  Shorthorns  $785.  In 
the  dairy  cattle  production  classes, 
$330  is  offered  for  the  three-day  butter 
fat  production  contest,  open  to  all 
breeds,  and  $300  in  the  cow  test  asso- 
ciation class. 

Adding  a  new  classification  to  the 
regular  list,  prizes  of  $60  in  each 
breed  will  be  given  for  five  cows  in 
milk. 

Imported  Brilliant  Spray,  grand 
champion  Jersey  cow  at  the  1917 
California  State  Fair,  has  changed 
her  residence  from  Oregon  to  Califor- 
nia and  will  be  shown  at  this  year's 
fair  as  a  California  entry. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Hand  of  Glenn,  Cal., 
president  of  the  California  Jersey 
Breeders'  Association,  recently  pur- 
chased the  animal  from  C.  P.  Hem- 
bree  of  Monmouth,  Ore.,  and  has  en- 
tered her  in  two  classes  at  the  1918 
show,  that  for  four  year  old  cows  or 
over  and  the  Register  of  Merit  class. 

Dr.  Hand  will  also  exhibit  six  other 
Jerseys  this  year,  a  junior  yearling 
bull,  aged  cow,  three-year-old  cow, 
two-year-old  cow,  junior  yearling 
heifer  and  junior  heifer  calf. 
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Man  Alone  S 
Pulls  Biigest  Stumps! 

To  prove  tho  Kirstin  is  the  most  po' 
ful,  speedy  and  efficient  Stump  Puller 
will  snip  you  any  aiae  or  style  on  liO  Days' 
FreeTnal.  Send  no  money.  When  i'ullor 


■wer- 
er,  we 

;to  Da: 


Wrile  for  Bigr 
I  New  Free  Book 
lof  Kirstin  Stump  ^ 
Pullers! 


comes,  hitch  it  to  the  bi^tfeHt,  touR+ioHt 
^        I-    J  Stumps  you  can  find— let  it  prove  that  it 

™  t  ^  *™^^^'^°'"''®*''^''*"**^"'ckpr.  Ifaatiafied.keep  Fuller.  If  not 
pleased,  return  at  our  expense,  you  don't  risk  a  Denny.  Four  easy  ways 
^  to  Day. 

Kirctin  One-Man 
IT^lia  Stump  PuUep 


Operates  on  wonderful  leverage  prin-  ' 
^"V.^-  One  man  alone  handles  and  op- 
on  tho  handle  means  tona  on  the  stump.  Wben 
ne  into  hitrh  apeed  and  out  comes  the  biKgest 
ther  mnchlne  like  it.    Send  for  moat€ 


oSli^^lTEf^^^S^'"'' »,';'i!|?Ss.<i-;&K'''™>'.  Dric?;;  te;m,-k"„"d" 

^-  1..™  „  e^ft^n^  ?v^'^^P'""^">"-^"^REK.  Wr  te  today.  Kirstin  Pullers 
;?j2f„."'  On'-nra.''  style  or  HORSE  POWER:  all  aii",  a-yra? 

8a"™"i^ne  r"d  freijh™  bhipment  from  nearest  .li.^trlbutinit  pointy 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO.,  281  Uud  Strast,  Escanaba.  Mich. 


San  Francisco,  CaL 
2632  Mission  St.,  Near  22nd 

DEPARTMENTS:  Cornmepcial, 
Stenographic- Secretarial,  Comp- 
tometer-Calculators, Civil  Ser- 
vice, English-Preparatory.  Best 
Bookkeeping  Course  given  on 
Pacific  Coast.  A  high-class 
school  that  gives  the  service. 
Good  positions  for  graduates. 
Write  for  New  Catalog.  Enroll 
any  time. 


FARM  MACHINERY  WANTED 

'  SCOTTY  PAYS  CASH  i 

for  any  kind  of  farm  machinery  you  don't  need 
and  want  to  sell.  No  matter  what  It  Is,  write  us 
giving  us  a  good  description  o(  what  you  have. 
Wo  want  hay  balers,  cultivators,  plows,  harrows, 
drills,  harvesting  machinery,  threshing  machines, 
feed  cutters  and  grinders,  fanning  mills,  wind- 
mills, gasoline  engines,  tractors,  blacksmith  tools, 
belting.  In  fact,  anything  and  everything  you 
have  to  sell. 

SCOTTY'S  PLACE 
135  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  new  and  used 
farm  machinery  of  any  firm  In  the  State.  Visit 
us  or  write  us  and  save  money. 


When  answering  advertisements, 
always  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


The  Speedy  Stitcher 

Sews  a  Lockstitch  Like  a  Machine. 


The  awl  that  meets  every  condition  for  a  handy 
tool  to  mend  old  or  new  harness,  saddles,  gun 
cases,  suit  cases,  shoes,  carpets,  grain  bjiga, 
awnings,  pulley  belts  and  tie  comforters.  et«. 
Farmers  and  etockmen  use  it  to  sew  up  vrlre 
cuu  in  livestock.  The  awl  Is  well  made  and 
with  ordlnarj-  care  will  last  a  lifetime.  Nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.  All  parts  are  intercbang«- 
able,  so  If  one  part  gets  lost  or  broken,  you  do 
not  have  to  throw  the  tool  away.  We  supply 
different  parts.  Use  any  kind  of  locksUtch  ma- 
chine needles;  they  are  kept  in  the  hollow  screw- 
top  handle.  Extra  needles  with  each  awl.  This 
valuable  tool  is  given  free  with  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  Orchard  and  Farm  for  50c.  Mall 
your  order  today,  Orchard  and  Farm.  Ijoa  An- 
geles. Cal. 


7?7C0ULS0N'S  EGG  FOOD 

V  ^fOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
A.  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 

(^^SAw'CHICKENS  FROM 
^nVASHELL  TO  MARKET" 


Here's  a  Mighty  Attractive 

FARM  HOME 

It's  a  "NATIONAL" 


When  You  Build,  Build  Right 

Get  our  new  1918  catalogue  and  profit  by  our  service.  The  cost  of  your 
house  is  a  serious  problem;  we  can  assist  you  In  an  Intelligent,  experi- 
enced way.  You'll  be  surprised  how  advantageously  you  can  buy  by 
dealing  direct  with  us. 

Send  6c  for  Our  New  1918  Plan  Book. 

NATIONAL  HOME  BUILDING  CO., 

Department  B 
Vancouver,  Washington. 
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Evils  of  the  Single  Tax 


Patriot^l^uck 


A   VALUABLE  BOOK 

For  Pro^essive  Farmers 
Making  the  Farm  Pay 


I  ving  And  Moocy- 


Tte 

If  «M  tkey  propose  tk»I  the  peo- 
ple take  tW  aKicase  of  valae  of  oae 


-»  boW.  b*re.  e»onnoa>  wroag.'  as 
K««ry  Geors«  descnb<^:  n. 
ratKMi  «M  pn»*ie  P«t»|»<r:v  lo  Und  Cis 
pf\>Tc«  Nseli  >o  be  •  v«rv  »  iK  .c<> -^e 
T»t!:=t»o*.  sonalaiins  ;iir.«  la- 
~  xb4  giTUkg  to  ifec  mu  mass 
.  people  *mA  to  iuiiiiUj  and 
coauatrce  McraUT  tkai  saie^  awi 
sccMT  wtock  is  essential  to  tke  por- 
sn  aB4  adMTCMeot  oi  tW  srcucst 
bles^M^s  aad  prosperitT  to  alL 

TW  propoaewts  oi  the  Sngle  Tax 
1^1  ■iwi  vkkh  is  to  be  roicd 
^oa  «  S«rcBdbcr.  cfaiMs  tikat^bad 
Talaes  are  "■■eame*  mutrntm'  a»d 
tkai  ibutfaec  tke  oner  has  ao  li^t 
to  it.  By  ^  is  Mcam  that  tW  om- 
er  oi  At  gets  widk  mhott  JMV 
\abar  or  sacrifice  to  4e9er««  N.  TIbs 
^  of  cowse.  based  ivoa  the  Use 
that  the  oi4r  i«t 

is  to  be  fond  ia  ^ 
r^Eht  to  tbe  fnits  of  oaR'a 
o«a  bbor."  If  «c  dtsacrcft  ««A  this 
tbe  tatrtioa  as  to  whether 
is  carved  or  aot  ceases  to  be  of 
aa^  ifoniarr.  If  the 
satisScd  with  • 
tor  wheal  bat  the  wv 

the  price  to  two  doB —  

ther  ao^d  v«M  tftat  dK  farwr  did 
r«  dK  extra  dollar.   The  oaly 

  of  iiiiiiiwii   is.  ahuhei  or 

aot  Ae  extra  dolar  woaM  saiBalate 
so  Am  the  aeat  year 
wfll  I'mtTt  dlwtiTr  of  the  prod- 

■^c  Sii^^T^nmJdim  that 

far  privaae  ate  iniaii  i  ^boae 
e  aot  taadowaer^  aad  ia  other 
ways  as  wcfl.  retards  progress.  They 
'       that  the  people  have  created  the 
scd  vakae.  thuifore  the  valae 
bele^  to  the  people  aad  aM 
of  the  bad.  TVr 


to  «fac  faracr  tor  his 
rerara  apoa  hts  laxstaK 
lo  clothe  aad  cdac... 

:.y  :,->r  a  vrir. 

\Ve  sshmit  that  this  baadso'Trc 
coaiw  vooM  aot  prove  atm 
the  aTcrace   wagc-earaer  c 
who  is  beias  paid  fm  $6  iv 
diem  for  bis  services,  aad  wh 
eight  boars  wbde  the  fanaer 
ploddiac  aloag  froan  sannse  iv  s-:: 
dowa. 

Statistics  show  tbat  oaly  :  ■ 
ceat  of  the  faraMrs  of  the 
States  Make  orer  two  thoas; 
lars  per  aaaam.  >K'bat  woalc 
of  these  faraaers  if  the  Sw. 
were  ia  ^fect? 

Tbe  iaraers  ia  ICssoari  ^ 
ccatly  called  to  «o«e  apoa 
Tax  aseadMeat.  wkach  pro 
take  aw«y  booa  thea  what  ! 
they  w«Te  gmia^  froai  tl: 
rose  ia  a  aaass.  sloacd  aav 
CKC^  tke  Siaclc  Tax  oca: 
Toied  the  wasare  dowa.  506.00. 

Wrai«  UBob  af  I  iii  In  i  iTn 
'  The  Siaglr  Taxcr  speaks  of 
laadowaer.  or  the  taadtord."  as 
prefers  to  caB  hiak  as  aoaaeoae  ar 
froBi  the  rest  of  society,  as  tho.. 
be  were  soae  great  octopvs  aV 
to  swallow  op  the  halaacc  of  cc 

Bat  is  aot  the 
■monty  of  casr^ 
of  that 
share  the 
plaa  for  the 

pay  taxes  (real  estate  ia  all  its 
pays  over  thite-fciTths  of  the 
aad  locd  taxes  ia  Ckfifaraia). 

to  the 


cifjy 

rich.  There  is  i 
pathy  far  Ae 
feted  a 

ofiea  the  case,  for  it 
fact  that  as  had  ia 


iita  lij  M^var^oiat  is  lek  the 

America  ha^  to  pay  a    _  . 
the  amiaiiiiii  of  fife,  a  part  of 
cowaM  oost  of  ^  war. 

Sol  toa^  il  woald  be  if  we 
a  blow  at  Aa  ftrMer  aad  other 
owaers.    Every  other  jadaiiry  ia 
tara  woald  feel  the  effects.  The* 
caned  ■iiiial.'  so-calkd.  hdpi 
p«y  the  c«t  af  oar  crops.  It 
«cs  aad  ia  part  pays,  as 
for  the  efforts  of  the  prodai 


a  farce  dass  who  w 
forced  to  cana3  thtu 
predact  of  others,  tat  by 


aa  tMak  DaaM  d  : 
{  whca  he  fioaad  he 

saved  firoM  the  fc«*" 
The  cUd  rejected  a  waaeat. 


he  was  aB 
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DR  AG  Sm 


commi 


With  the 

Vaughan 
Portable 
Drag  Saw 
you  can  cut  more 
cordwood  in  a  dajjr 
than  you  could 
ever  cut  by  hand 
in  a  week. 

And  you've  got 
lots  of  energy  left 
for  chores  at  night 
when  you're  thru. 


Writ*  (or  UliutraUd  dMCrlpUv* 
fold«r,  pxlew  And  l*mi«. 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Orchard  and 
Farm  when  you  answer  advertise- 
ments. It  is  to  your  advantage  as 
well  as  ours. 


SULPHUR] 

Flenr  de  Soufre,  An- 
chor Brand.  Velvet 
Flowem  of  Salphnc 
and  Easle  Brand. 

Packed  in  barrels  ind 
double  tacks.  Are  the 
riurriHt  Sulphurs  that 
money  can  buy ;  the  b*st 
for  vineyard;  the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes,  LEAV- 
ING NO  ASH  S-v'> 
FOR  1  L  L  D  8  T  BATKB 
BOOKLET.  also  I'KICK 
LIST  and  SASIFLES. 

^.^i^.  '■RANCISCO  SPtPIIUB  CO., 
Ml  California  St.       San  Frunrlsco.  Cal. 


California  Livestock  Show 

THAT  the  Federal  Food  Admin- 
istration endorses  and  approves 
all  livestock  exhibits,  and  fea- 
tures of  any  kind  that  tend  to  edu- 
cate and  promote  the  breeding  and 
conservation  of  the  best  in  livestock 
throughout  the  country  will  interest 
many  persons.  The  letter  quoted  be- 
low has  been  received  by  Edgar  J. 
De  Pue,  president  of  the  California 
International  Livestock  Show  Cor- 
poration of  San  Francisco,  from  Fed- 
eral Food  Administrator  Herbert  C. 
Hoover: 

United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration, 

Washington,  July  2S,  1918. 
E.  D.  De  Pue,  Esq., 

San  Francisco. 
Dear  Mr.  De  Pue: 

I  hear  with  great  pleasure  that 
a  group  of  representative  men 
have  formed  the  California  Live- 
stock Show  Corporation.  I  am 
a  firm  believer  that  such  enter- 
prises not  only  further  produc- 
tion in  this  country,  but  will 
greatly  improve  the  quality  of 
production  and  have  the  utmost 
educational  value  in  placing  be- 
fore producers,  national  necessi- 
ties and  methods  in  their  attain- 
ment. 

I  wish  you  every  success. 
Yours  faithfully, 

HERBERT  HOOVER. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
breeding  standards  of  California  and 
the  west  can  be  improved,  and  to  this 
end  and  to  impress  this  upon  the 
breeders  and  stockmen  is  the  aim  of 
this  show  corporation.  During  the 
present  world  conflagration,  the  de- 
mand for  meat  producing  animals  will 
be  relentless  as  each  year  passes,  and 
the  United  States  must  be  ready  to 
supply  not  only  her  own  food,  but 
to  supply  the  demand  for  the  markets 
of  the  world  for  breeding  animals  as 
well  as  other  food  products  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  the  fields  of 
Europe  will  be  depleted  and  nations 
will  turn  to  America  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  fill  the  ravenous  gap. 

To  this  end.  all  livestock  shows  and 
exhibits  will  do  their  utmost  to  assist 
in  the  conservation  of  animals  and 
food,  and  in  making  educational  fea- 
tures along  the  lines  of  meat  cuts, 
economical  buying,  and  lectures  that 
will  interest  not  only  the  stockmen 
and  breeders,  but  the  housewife.  At 
the  San  Francisco  show  in  November 
there  will  be  many  such  interesting 
features  as  this,  so  that  the  house- 
wife, who  todav  does  not  know  how 
to  buy  economicallv,  or  which  cuts  of 
meat  are  the  best  for  certain  purooses, 
will  have  the  oonortunitv  to  nrofit  bv 
the  lectures,  practical  and  tllu'strated, 
which  will  be  given  at  that  time. 


A  Milking  Call 

THERE  is  a  call  to  arms  from 
Davis.  The  dairies  need  milk- 
ers, and  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture wants  to  give  them  the  right 
kind — all  in  the  way  of  saving  food, 
and  pushing  on  the  war  work.  So 
the  call  goes  out  to  the  women.  For 
it's  .women  they  want  at  Davis  just 
now.  They  have  tried  them  up  there 
at  the  University  Farm,  and  they  like 
the  result. 

They  want  women  who  will  take  a 
two  weeks'  course  in  practical  dairy- 
ing, and  will  then  go  out  to  the  farms. 
There  will  be  no  fee  for  the  course. 
The  only  expense  will  be  room  and 
board,  which  is  from  $6  to  $8  a  week 
at  the  dormitory.  At  the  end  of  two 
weeks  they  will  be  ready  to  take  a 
position,  and  milkers  are  paid  from 
$50  to  $75  a  month,  and  found. 

Here  is  an  all-the-year-round  way 
to  serve  the  flag. 

For    information    or  enrollment, 
apply  to  the  Woman's  Land  Army, 
Underwood,  building,  San  Francisco. 
\ 


"Slipping'*  not  ''Saving" 

"I  kept  slipping  back  two  feet  every  lime  I  went  ahead  one."  Thai's 
what  the  small  boy  gave  as  an  excuse  to  his  teacher  for  being  late  for 
school  one  winter  day. 

And  that's  just  what  is  happening  to  the  cow  owner  who  is  trying 
to  get  along  without  a  cream  separator  or  with  an  inferior  or  half-worn- 
out  machine.  Like  the  small  boy  he  is  "slipping."  He  thinks  he  is 
thrifty,  but  for  every  dollar  he  saves  by  not  buying  a  De  Laval  he  loses 
two  through  not  having  one. 

It  isn't  economy  to  do  without  labor  saving  and  money  saving  and 
food  saving  machines.  It  isn't  economy  to  feed  40-cent  butter  to  the 
calves  and  hogs. 

It  IS  economy  to  buy  and  use  only  the  best  cream  separator  made — 
and  that's  the  De  Laval. 

Viewed  from  every  standpoint — clean  skimming,  ample  capacity, 
ease  of  operation,  freedom  from  repairs,  durability — there  is  no  other 
cream  separator  that  can  compare  with  the  De  Laval. 

It's  real  thrift  and  genuine  economy 
to  buy  a  De  Laval  Separator  NOW. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  cncel   See  a  new  1918  De  Laval 
machine  for  yourself.   Try  it  to  prove  every  claim  made  for  it.    If  you  doa't 
know  a  De  Laval  asent  write  direct  to  one  of  the  addresses  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PAQnC  COAST. 
Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos,  Acme 
Ensilage  Cutters  and  Blowers,  Irrigration  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  Well  Pumps  and  Alpha  Spraying  OutfiU.  Catalogs  of  any 
of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request. 

61   BEAUE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm 


Correct  Lubrication 
for  the  Ford  Engine 
The  Ford  automo- 
bile engine,  illus- 
trated here,  like  all 
internal  ooaibuation 
engines,  requires  an 
oil  that  holds  its 
full  lubricating 
qualities  at  cylinder 
heat,  burns  clean  in 
the  combustion 
chambers  and  goes 
out  with  exhaust. 

ZEROLENE  LIGHT 
fills  these  requirements 
perfectly,  becauaa  [it  ia 
cornctly  refined  from 
melected  California  as* 
phaH-baae  crude. 


"Zerolene  is  the  Best" 

— Say  leading  motor  car  distributors, 
because  the  records  of  their  service 
departments  show  that  ZEROLENE, 
correctly  refined  from  selected  Cali- 
fornia asphalt-base  crude,  gives  per- 
fect lubrication  with  less  wear  and  less 
carbon  deposit. 

Most  cars  are  now  lubricated  with 
ZEROLENE  because  their  owners 
have  learned  through  experience  that 
there  is  no  better  oU. 
ZEROLENE  is  the  correct  oil  for  all 
types  of  automobile  engines.  It  is  the 
correct  oil  for  your  automobile.  Get 
our  lubrication  chart  showing  the  cor- 
rect consistency  for  your  car. 

At  dealera  everywhere  and  Standard  OU 

Service  Stations. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

ZEROLENE 

Jlie  Standard  Oil 
Jot  Motor  Cars 
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GROCERY  SALE 

Daii  Made  Milk 

Tall  16  oz.  48  can  to  cases.  . .  .$4.70 
400  sack  Yellow  Corn  Meal.  10  lb.  65c 
1200  cases  Pork  and  Soys  Beans 

48  12  oz.  can  cases   $2.45 

600  cases  Tana  Fish,  Wbite  and 

Dark  Meat,  48  8  oz.  cans,  cases  $3.25 
SOOO  lbs.    Fresh  Roasted  Coffee 

25  lb  $4.35 

3000  Tea,  Oolong  Ceylon-EnrUsh 

Breakfast,  10  lb  $4.50 

Mixed    Tea,    lb  30-35c 

Rice,    100   lb.   sack  $7.35 

Sardines.  IS  oz.  cans,  48  to  cases  $5.20 

Deviled   Meat,  4   doz  $1.85 

Corn  Beef,   12  oz.  can,  each  20e 

Northern    Light    Matches,  100 

boxes   $5.06 

All  goods  ETuaranteed.  F.  O.  B.  San 
Francisco. 

Del  Morris  Sale  Co. 

2320  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Groz-lt 

HIGHLY 
Concentrated — Pulverized 

Manure 


A  mixture  of  cattle  and  sheep  manure 
from  animals  fed  on  cotton  seed  meal 
and  cake  and  alfnlfa  (hij^tilj  nitro- 
l^enoDH  foods)  a«ed  for  several  yeare 
under  ciiniatic  conditions  that  remove 
moifttiire  but  prevent  leaching  and  fer- 
menting. 
No  odor. 

No  flicN  or  insects. 

No  weed  seed  or  foreign  matter. 

Many  times  plant  food  values  of  er> 
dinary  manure. 

Guaranteed  contents. 

Nitrogen,  1.5  to  2%. 

Vhofi,  Acid,  P=OS  1.25  to  2%. 

Potash  K=0  water  soluble.  4  to  5%, 
We  are  shipping  tiROZ-IT  in  immense 
quantities  to  Southern  and  Eastern 
States,  where  present  freight  rates  make 
it  $10  per  ton  more  than  cost  to  you. 
Place  yuur  order  now  to  insure  delivery. 

Sold  in  bags  or  bulk. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Also  ordinary  Manure 
in  Carloads 

Horse-Sheep-Cattle 
and  Rotted  Manures 

Pacific  Manure 
&  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco 


Y 
M 
C 
A 


SCHOOLS 

COMMERCIAL 

Sborthmnd,  Typewriting,  Book- 
keepinff.  Accountancy.  English. 
Pcnmanthip,  M.tbematict. 

AUTOMOBILE 

Repairing,  Ignition,  VulcaniuBf, 
VTeloing,  Machine  Sbop. 

HIGH  AND  GRADE 

Ideal  Schools  (or  Boys. 

"technical 

Assaying,  Chemistry,  Electrical, 
Mechanical,  Radio,  Surveying. 

Strong  Faculty.  Thoro  Course*. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Privileges.  Name 
course  you  wish  to  take.  Address: 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  SCHOOLS 

715  S.Hope  St.  Loa  Angeles,  Cat. 


5  Cents  an  Acre  Cash 

Texas  school  Undi  for  ealo  by  the  State  at  12  an 
acre,  5c  an  acre  cash,  and  no  more  for  40  years,  but 
3  per  cent  Interest;  send  Be  postage  for  further  In- 
formation. 

INVESTOR  PUB.  CO..  Dept.  I.  San  Aiitaalo.  Tsxas. 


Farmer  Is  No  Profiteer 

IF  FARMERS  would  note  how  me- 
chanics and  professional  persons 
form  associations  for  their  mu- 
tual benefit,  for  a  standard  of  profits, 
and  to  petition  the  lawmakers  for  the 
enactment  of  such  laws  as  will  pro- 
tect their  lines  of  business;  also,  note 
the  benefits  derived  from  such  meet- 
ings socially,  educatiorAlly  and  other- 
wise, it  would  seem  as  though  every 
farmer  would  unite  with  the  Grange 
or  with  some  similar  order.  The 
farmer  feeds  them  all,  and  instead  of 
selling  separately  and  often  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  by  buying  sepa- 
rately and  often  in  the  dearest  mar- 
ket, combine,  unite  and  co-operate. 

In  the  following  will  be  found  the 
approximate  profit  or  gain  frequent- 
ly made  in  several  lines  of  business: 
Dealers  in  men's  furnishings  have 
told  the  writer  that  100  per  cent  is 
the  usual  profit  sometimes  more, 
and  for  odds  and  ends  somewhat 
less. 

Milliners  make  100  per  cent  and 
then  some  on  the  cost  of  goods. 

Agents  selling  books,  maps,  charts 
and  school  supplies  make  about  60 
per  cent  on  the  cost  or  40  per  cent  on 
the  selling  price. 

Grocers  expect  to  gain  50  per  cent 
on  tea,  cofTee  and  spices;  a  commod- 
ity upon  which  thefe  is  but  small 
profit  is  sugar;  a  successful  merchant 
renders  the  information  that  he  gains 
10  per  cent. 

Take  the  article,  spectacles;  those 
that  sell  at  from  $8  to  $12  can  be 
purchased  at  $1.75  to  $2.50;  those 
made  of  cheaper  metal,  that  sell  for 
$4  to  $5,  cost  from  25  cents  to  50 
cents. 

One  of  the  largest  profits  found  in 
any  line  of  work  is  in  the  drlig  busi- 
ness, especially  the  prescription  de- 
partment; it  is  not  infrequent  that  a 
few  drops  of  one  ingredient  is  used, 
a  spoonful  of  another  with  other  mix- 
tures, the  whole  costing  but  little, 
and  then  filling  the  bottle  with  sweet- 
ened water,  called  "simon  sweet"  and 
selling  for  50  to  100  cents.  The  la- 
conic instruction,  "Shake  well  before 
using,"  is  very  appropriate,  for  if  not 
done,  one  is  liable  to  use  water. 

Doctors  ask  $1  to  $10  a  call  and 
often  make  from  a  dozen  to  a  score 
of  such  calls  a  day. 

Carpenters,  blacksmiths,  masons 
and  persons  in  other  lines  of  labor 
have  their  unions  and  set  prices  to 
which  all  agree.  Sufficient  examples 
could  be  quoted  to  fill  a  column. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  profits 
or  losses  by  the  farmer  cannot  be 
given  here  so  as  to  show  the  contrast. 
Each  individual  will  have  to  make 
the  contrast. 

Quoting  from  a  successful  rancher: 
"Every  time  a  farmer  turns  around 
he  gets  it  in  the  neck."  The  great 
need  for  producers  is  social  meetings, 
unions  and  co-operation. 

Those  organizations  that  have  what 
is  termed  "balance  of  power"  in  a  de- 
liberative body  have  more  or  less 
prestige.  Farmers  have  not  only  this, 
but  they  are  of  sufficient  numbers^  to 
control  the  governmental  activities, 
and  such  being  the  case,  their  welfare, 
socially,  politically,  financially  and 
otherwise,  depends  much  upon  union- 
ism and  co-operation. 

GEORGE  W.  SICKLES. 

Bothell,  Wash. 


A  Butter  Fat  Discovery 

FOR  many  years  the  dairy  inter- 
ests have  paid  homage  to  two 
men  who  did  more  than  all 
others  toward  the  development  of 
dairying  on  the  farm — Dr.  Carl  Gustaf 
Patrik  De  Laval,  inventor  of  the 
centrifugal  cream  separator,  and  Dr. 
S.  M.  Babcock,  who  discovered  the 
Babcock  test  Now  a  third  name  has 
been  added— that  of  Dr.  E.  V.  McCol- 
lum,  professor  of  biological  chemistry 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health, 
who  has  proved  that  there  is  sonie 
unknown  substance  contained  in 
butter  fat  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  human  diet  if  the  race  is 
to  survive  and  progress. 


State  Grange  Doings 

Aboul.the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Edited  by  E.  C.  Abbott,  State  Lecturer. 

Orchard  and  Farm  ia  the  Official  Organ  of  the  California  State  Oranoe.— 

Editor's  Note. 


The  Question  Box  Idea 

A LECTURER  who  is  putting 
forth  her  best  efforts  for  the 
benefit  of  her  members  is  Mrs. 
Elsie  B.  Lawson,  of  Tulare  Grange, 
No.  198,  and  her  work  is  appreciated 
by  the  members  of  that  Grange.  Mrs» 
Lawson  does  not  prepare  printed  pro- 
grams for  the  year  ahead,  but  has  a 
carefully  arranged  program  for  each 
meeting.  A  question  box  is  a  success- 
ful feature,  the  members  taking  hold 
readily,  and  some  very  timely  ques- 
tions are  asked  and  answered.  The 
plan  followed  is  to  have  the  ques- 
tions asked  at  one  meeting  and  an- 
swered at  the  next,  thus  forming  the 
basis  for  lively  discussions,  on  which 
the  members  have  a  chance  to  pre- 
pare themselves  between  the  meet- 
ings. 

.  Some  of  the  recent  topics  that  have 
been  brought  out  in  this  way  and 
which  have  furnished  very  lively  dis- 
cussions have  been  these: 

"Shall  rural  mail  facilities  be  cur- 
tailed to  reduce  Government  ex- 
penses?" 

"What  is  the  greatest  problem  that 
confronts  the  farmers  of  Tulare?" 

"What  benefit  will  the  farm  ad- 
viser be  to  the  farmers  of  this  lo- 
cality?" 

"Is  not  the  farmer  entitled  to  a 
half  holiday  each  week,  and  should 
he  not  take  it?" 

"As  the  Government  controls  the 
railroads,  what  other  public  utilities 
should  it  also  control?" 

"What  middlemen  could  the  farmer 
best  dispense  with?" 

"What  is  politics  and  should  not 
the  farmer  take  a  hand?" 

Roll  calls  are  a  strong  feature  in 
this  Grange,  and  the  form  of  re- 
sponses may  help  other  lecturers 
along  similar  lines;  here  are  some  of 
them:  "My  favorite  kind  of  fruit  and 
the  variety;"  "Some  anecdote  or  inci- 
dent about  Lincoln;"  "Something  of 
interest  for  farmers  that  I  have  re- 
cently read;"  "The  occupation  I 
would  like  to  follow;"  "What  I  saw 
or  heard  at  the  Grange  field  day  that 
particularly  interested  me;"  "My 
favorite  flower." 


This  Is  Not  Right 

IT  IS  not  generally  known  that 
when  our  Congressmen  framed 
the  bill  providing  for  more  rev- 
enue for  war  purposes  a  section 
was  inserted  in  the  bill  exempting 
Government  officials  from  its  pro- 
visions, as  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  last  session  of  the 
National  Grange  will  show: 

Whereas,  The  appeal  has  been 
sounded  by  every  Government  offi- 
cial from  President  down  to  save  ev- 
erything possible,  give  everything 
possible  and  subscribe  as  heavily  as 
possible,  to  the  end  that  America 
shall  do  nobly  her  part  in  the  world 
war;  and  • 

Whereas,  Our  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen have  been  foremost  in  urg- 
ing this  three-fold  service  upon  all 
our  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  We  learn  with  surprise 
and  regret  that  when  the  opportunity 
to  show  by  deeds  their  like  willing- 
ness to  give,  our  national  legislators 
forgot  and  carelessly  allowed  a  con- 


ference committee  to  slip  into  the 
revenue  bill  a  provision  exempting 
Government  officials  from  its  pro- 
visions, thereby  relieving  themselves 
of  $225  annual  income  tax;  therefore^ 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  condemn  thi| 
action  as  unwise,  unjust  and  unpatrv 
otic,  and  call  upon  Congress  to  re* 
peal  this  exemption  section  at  the 
coming  session. 

Resolution  adopted. 


EliiTHnating  Middle  Men  | 

THE  fact  that  the  distributor get» 
65  cents  and  the  producer  only 
35  cents  for  what  the  consumer  j 
pays  $1  for  is  largely  responsible  for  \ 
the  manner  in  which  the  farmers  of  ' 
this  State  are  organizing  and  system- 
atizing the  different  branches  of  their 
operations. 

The  Grange  has  long  tried  to  cor- 
rect this  uneven  distribution  by  the 
elimination  of  so  many  middle  men, 
and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the 
rapid  progress  that  is  being  made 
along  that  line  by  our  California 
farmers. 

Is  not  the  position  of  the  farmeri 
of  the  country  manifestly  fair  and 
reasonable  when  they  make  the  terse 
and  concrete  statement  that  if  the 
price  of  the  crops  they  produce  is 
fixed  by  the  Government,  then  the 
price  of  the  farm  machinery,  fertiliz- 
ers, etc.,  necessary  to  produce  those 
crop?,  should  also  be  fixed? 


Can't  Learn  Ritual 

WHAT  would  be  amusing,  if  not 
so  pitiful,  is  the  frequent 
plaint  from  masters  that  they 
"can't  learn  the  ritual,"  and  the 
accompanying  comment  that  "we 
lose  the  services  of  lots  of  men  who 
would  make  good  masters  if  they 
didn't  have  so  much  ritualistic 'work 
to  learn."  All  of  which  seems  de- 
cidedly far-fetched  to  some  enthu- 
siastic Patrons,  especially  in  these 
days  when  degree  teams  help  out  so 
much  in  this  respect. 
'  It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  G. 
D.  Hinckley,  the  first  master  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  whose  un- 
tiring work  did  so  much  to  put  the 
work  on  a  sound  basis,  set  a  good 
example  to  all  Patrons,  in  that  at  the 
age  of  56  years  he  committed  the 
subordinate  ritual  perfectly  to  mem- 
ory, from  cover  to  cover,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  help  all  Grange  officers  and 
keep  them  working!  This  is  worth 
thinking  over. 


Grange  m  Oregon 

THE  work  of  the  Grange  in  Ore- 
gon has  grown  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  now  tckes  practically 
all  of  the  time  of  the  State  Master,  so 
at  this  session  a  flat  salary  of  $1200 
per  year,  with  $1500  additional  fo^.«** 
penses,  was  provided  for  the  office. 
Two  thousand  dollars  was  appropri- 
ated for  thi  extension  of  co-operative 
buying  and  selling.  C.  E.  Spcnce.  who 
has  already  served  as  State  Master  for 
eight  years,  was  re-elected. 

No  man  is  rich  enough  to  eat  what 
his  country  needs. 
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Ouality  Assured 


by  Fairbanks -Morse  standards 
throughout  this  famous  "Z"  Engine, 
for  which  150,000  practical  farmers 
have  paid  $10,000,000.  Service  was 
proved  before  all  this  money  was 
paid— a  doubly  convincing  record. 

They  bought  on  demonstrated  per- 
formance in  action — regardless  of 
price— to  get  the  biggest  doUar-for- 
dollar  values  per  H.  P.  ever  built 
into  an  engine.  They  acted  wisely. 


The  Service  You  Get  From  Your  Local  Dealer 

Your  local  dealer  has  just  the  type  "Z"  for  your  needs  in  stock— waiting  for  yoU» 
Buy  from  him.   He  is  prepared  to  give  prompt  delivery  and  personal  service. 


See 
These 
Z'Engine 
Features 


1.  Fairbanks- 
Morse 
QUALITY. 

2.  Economical  in 
first  and  fuel 
cost  and  low 
up-keep. 


3. 


Simplicity 
and  staunch 
durability. 


4.  Lightweight, 
Substantial, 
Fool-proof. 

5.  Gun-barrel 
Cylinder  Bore 

6.  Leak-proof 
Compression. 

7.  Complete 
with  Built-in 
Magneto. 

8.  More  than 
Rated  Power. 

3  and  6  H.  P. 

Use 

Kerosene 

—Also  Distillate 
—Coal  Oil 
— Tops  or 
Gasoline. 

Thel%H.P.uses 
gasoline  only. 


FAIRBANKS  .  NORSE  &  CO. 


A  Man  of  Big  Deeds 

(Continued  from  Page  4.) 

Doubtless  he  would  have  given  up  and 
gone  no  further.  But  Burbank  did 
not  give  up.  He  knew  by  experiments 
with  numerous  other  plants  that  al- 
ivays  after  a  combination  of  two  dis- 
tinct types  of  a  species  all  the  unusual 
variations  and  "  new  combinations 
would  appear  in  the  second  and  a 
few  other  generations.  So  year  after 
year  he  kept  on  with  his  prune  ex- 
periments, and  at  last  among  thou- 
sands of  the  cross-bred  seedlings  two 
or  three  were  found  that  bore  fruit 
of  fine  quality,  medium  size  and  with 
only  one-half  or  one-third  the  quan- 
tity of  stone.  But  this  result  was  not 
satisfactory  to  Burbank.  He  set  to 
work  to  raise  thousands  of  seedlings 
from  these  two  or  three  best  ones 
md  at  last  through  the  long  and  ex- 
pensive experiment  light  began  to 
dawn.  Several  plums  and  prunes, 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  com- 
monly cultivated  ones,  appeared,  but 
stonelessi  Among  these  was  the 
prune  he  named  Abundance.  It  was 
introduced  in  California  orchards 
four  years  ago,  when  it  was  hailed 
with  delight  by  prune-growers  be- 
cause while  comparing  favorably  with 
the  best  French  prune  of  commerce, 
it  was  in  some  respects  beside  stone- 
lessness  its  superior. 

Burbank  expects  to  eliminate  the 
stones  from  many  other  fruits  beside 
the  prune.    He  says  that  the  stone  is 
a  tremendously  expensive  part  of  thfi 
fruit,  costing  the  tree  more  to  pro- 
duce one  pound  than  it  does  to  pro- 
duce twenty  pounds  of  fruit  and  being 
I  useless   to   civilization.    "Why,"  he 
j  asks,  "should  it  be  longer  tolerated?" 
Tremendous  Importance  of  His  Work 
To  add  the  title  of  "author"  to  that 
of  the  "Plant  Wizard"  may  seem  a 
cheap  superfluity,  for  of  what  greater 
things  than  books    is    he    not  the 
originator,  or,  in  biological  parlance, 
creator?    A  man  who,  according  to 
the  statisticians,  has  added  $20,000,000 
annually  to  the  world's  food  supply, 
need  not  bother  about  other  honors 
.  in  these  days  of  dear  living  when  the 
most  valuable  thing  one  might  dis- 
cover in  a  treasure  chest  would  be  a 
bag  of  onions.    And  yet  he  keeps  on 
with  his  plant  work  the  success  of 
which  has  been  mainly  due  to  his . 
everlasting  tenacity  of  purpose,  and 
I  he  continues  to  tell  of  it  with  a  pen 
that  does  not  write  always  of  plants 
6ut  often  of  philosophy. 
I    It  might  seem  to  those  who  are 
(ever  ready  to  sneer  at  the  farmer  and 
I  are  always  finding  something  irresisti- 
ibly  piquant  in  his  bucolic  ways  that 
I  a  valuable   sociological   work  could 
not  come  from  a  mind  so  strongly 
I  devoted    to    mere    vegetation.  But 
plant  and  animal  life  have  much  in 
'  common,  and  the  same  sort  of  in- 
spiration that  came  to  Thoreau  while 
he  hoed  his  beanfield  also  has  come 
to  Burbank  and  has  found  expression 
in  recent  years  in  his  book,  "The 
Training  of  the  Human  Plant."  As 

•  the  author  says  in  his  introduction: 

"During  the  course  of  many  years 
>  of  investigation  into  the  plant  life  of 

•  the  world,  creating  new  forms,  modi- 

0  fying  old  ones,  adapting  others  to 
T  new    conditions    and    blendiiig  still 

•  others,  I  constantly  have  been  im- 
t  pressed  with  the  similarity  between 

1  the  organization  and  development  of 
f  plant  and  animal  life." 

Study  of  Heredity  in  Man 
In  his  book  he  proposes  none  of 
the  grotesque  and  unhuman  theories 
of  the  terribly  advanced  eugenist.  At 
the  same'  time  he  demands  for  the 
child  of  the  race  an  heredity  and  en- 
vironment of  love,  individual  training, 
sunshine,  good  air  and  nourishing 
food. 

He  condemns  the  marriage  of  the 
physically  unfit.  He  says  that  the 
causes  that  tend  to  produce  men  and 
women  with  sane,  well-balanced 
cluiracters  should  be  investigated 
scientifically  along  with  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  education  and  he 
nakes  a  plea  for  heredity  and  environ- 
ment and  training  that  shall  realize 
here  and  now  the  ideal. 


Mammoth  Tractor  Show 

OVER  $1,000,000  worth  of  ex- 
hibits, demonstrations  in  plow- 
ing and  other  field  work  by 
fifty  tractors,  and  grounds  covering 
more  than  60  acres  are  some  of  the 
features  announced  for  the  great  trac- 
tor and  farm  machinery  denlonstra- 
tion  and  exhibition,  which  will  be  held 
at  Los  Angeles,  September  17  to  21. 
The  field  is  located  on  Whittier  boule- 
vard, one-half  mile  east  of  the  city 
limits. 

If  the  attendance  reaches  the  ad- 
vance estimate  of  150,000  (and  the 
Traction  Engine  and  Implement  Deal- 
ers' Association  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, which  is  staging  the  big  show,  is 
making  plans  for  that  number),  the 
affair  will  surpass  any  similar  event 
of  its  kind  ever  held,  including  the 
recent  national  demonstration  at 
Salina,  Kansas.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  in  point  of  number  and  variety 
of  exhibitors,  the  Los  Angeles  dem- 
onstration will  establish  a  new  record. 
The  list  of  participants  includes  not 


only  the  tractor  distributors,  but 
truck,  tire  and  automobile  dealers,  as 
well  as  accessory  and  farm  implement 
ifianufacturers,  oil  distributors  and 
electrical  concerns. 

Provisions  have  been  made  for  a 
number  of  amusement  features  and 
the  program  will  be  such  as  to  attract 
not  only  farmers  and  others  interested 
in  tractors  and  machinery,  but  their 
families.  The  attendance  of  women 
and  children  is  expected  to  be  large 
and  every  provision  will  be  made  for 
their  comfort  and  entertainment. 

There  will  be  no  admission  charge 
and  free  parking  space  for  automo- 
biles will  be  provided.  No  expense  or 
effort  will  be  spared,  according  to 
R.  M.  O'Neill,  manager  of  the  dem- 
onstration, to  make  it  the  greatest 
event  of  its  kind  ever  held  anywhere. 

Indications  are  that  farmers  not 
only  from  all  over  the  State,  but  from 
other  western  States,  are  planning  to 
be  present.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
educational  opportunity  afforded  by  a 
competitive  demonstration  of  all  of 
the  tractors  sold  in  Southern  Califor- 


nia is  an  exceptional  one.  No  doubt 
many  a  prospective  tractor  buyer  will 
be  able  to  decide  at  the  show  which 
machine  is  best  suited  to  his  particu- 
lar conditions 


Flowers  and  Vegetables 

"t  have  quite  a  bed  of  chrysan- 
themums that  are  done  blooming- 
Would  like  to  plant  onions  and 
radishes  for  winter  use  in  the  bed, 
but  want  to  keep  some  of  the  best  of 
the  plants  for  next  year.  What  had  I 
best  do  with  them?" 

You  may  cut  off  the  old  tops  and 
any  dry  bloom  from  the  chrysan- 
themums and  dig  and  replant  the 
roots  in  any  out-of-the-way  corner 
under  a  tree,  shrub  or  in  some  unused 
part  of  the  garden.  Water  well  after 
replanting  and  keep  well  tagged  so 
you  will  know  which  is  which  when 
you  want  to  put  in  cuttings  next 
spring.  As  you  can  get  several  cut- 
tings from  one  plant  you  will  not 
want  to  .  save  all  you  have  in  your 
bed. 
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For  the  Farm  Woman 


by  Ruth  Roberts 


Home  Canning 

To  labor  is  to  pray." 

BY  THE  canning  of  home  prod- 
ucts, factory  goods  will  be  re- 
leased for  the  boys  in  the 
camps  and  others  who  really  need 
and  are  dependent  upon  them.  Waste- 
fulness, bad  at  any  time,  today  is  a 
crime  against  society. 

Anyone  who  cares  to  demonstrate 
the  statement  that  patent  laxatives 
are  not  needed  when  one  has  a  proper 
diet  need  only  find  out  the  right 
amount  of  fruit  and  vegetables  need- 
ed for  their  individual  case  and  eat 
these  daily.  An  unbalanced  diet 
means  slow,  stupid,  headachy,  ill- 
tempered  people. 

Why  should  the  farmer'^s  wife  buy 
extra  food  and  let  the  apples  rot  un- 
der the  trees  a  half  mile  up  the  road? 
Apples — big  red  ones— outside  the 
fence  and  free  for  the  picking  up; 
apples  that  would  make  many  a  city 
household  cr>'  for  en\-y,  lie  softly  and 
slowly  decaying  in  the  sun. 

Substitute  some  other  fruit  or  vege- 
table for  apples,  if  they  don't  apply, 
and  the  foregoing  will  probably  lit 
your  case. 

It  is  so  easy  to  neglect  that  which 
to  us  is  so  common,  and  then,  of 
course,  time  is  valuable  around  the 
ranch  house  and  there  are  many 
things  to  do;  but  if  your  canning  is 
done,  surely  there  is  some  one  who 
can  use  all  that  is  going  to  waste; 
some  one  you  know^  or  don't  know,  so 
look  about  you. 

Have  you  tried  the  cold  pack 
method?  By  this  method  it  is  possi- 
ble for  anyone  to  can  at  home,  in  one 
process,  any  food  product  and  know 
that  it  will  keep. 

Of  course,  we  wash  the  products 
clean  and.  where  necessary,  trim 
them  —  pare  the  apples,  string  the 
beans,  silk  the  com.  hull  the  berries; 
in  short,  prepare  them  as  may  be 
necessary.  (In  the  case  of  tomatoes, 
remove  the  skin  'and  the  stem  end 
after  scalding.) 

Scald — Scald  means  to  imn^rse  in 
boiling  water.  Blanching  is  a  longer 
process.  Both  loosen  the  skin.  Blanch- 
ing will  also  reduce  the  bulk  and 
drive  out  objectionable  acids.  Lift 
tomatoes  out  of  the  hot  water  and 
plunge  them  into  cold  water.  Do  not 
let  the  product  stand  in  cold  water. 

After  peeling  the  tomatoes,  pack 
and  press  them  in  hot  jars,  but  do 
not  crush  them.  Add  hot  water  for 
vegetables  or  syrup  for  fruits,  but  in 
the  case  of  tomatoes  very  little  water, 
if  any,  is  needed,  as  a  large  part  of 
the  tomato  is  liquid.  Add  a  teaspoon- 
Mr.  Onion  and  His  Family 

Ttiink  of  the  rs*-i  to  Which  They  Caa  Be 
Pot  If  Voo  (uTe  Tbrm  ■  Thance  hj 
CanninK  and  Dryins. 


ful  of  salt.  Jars  do  not  need  to  be 
full  to  keep,  as  in  the  hot  pack 
method. 

Do  not  seal  jars  tight.  In  using 
jars  with  a  patent  wire  snap,  leave 
the  clamp  up. 

Have  ready  on  the  stove  the  cook- 
er, which  may  be  a  wash  boiler,  a 
water  pail,  lard  pail  or  coffee  can. 
Whatever  it  is.  it  must  be  three 
inches  deeper  than  the  tallest  jar. 

Jars  must  not  be  set  directly  on 
the  bottom  of  the  cooker,  or  the  con- 
tents will  become  overheated,  and  in 
overheating  there  is  danger  of  the 
jars  breaking.  To  prevent  this  dan- 
ger, jar-holders  or  trays  are  made  of 


Catch  Him 

ETerr  Jar  Most  Do  Its  Duty. 

lath,  wire,  tin  or  perforated  board. 
The  tray  should  rest  on  the  slats,  so 
that  it  will  be  raised  an  inch  above 
the  bottom  of  the  cooker. 

Have  the  false  bottom  slatted  or 
open,  so  that  the  water  will  circulate 
around  the  jars.  Have  the  water  come 


The  Sandwich  Girl 

If  Taa  Foltow  Her  Adrlce  Yoa  Wo«t  Be 
Sort. 


Get  Busy  on  the  Old  Pear  Tree 

KaWd  the  Time  to  Get  Ready  for  Winter  by 
gtorkioK     Your     Pantry     Shelves  With 
t'mits  and   Vecetablea  Canned  and 
Dried  at  Home. 

10  per  cent;  3000  to  4000  feet,  add  20 
per  cent;  4000  to  7000  feet,  add  40 
per  cent. 

Rhubarb  should  always  be  canned 
in  glass.  Syrups  are  used  in  canning 
most  fruits.  Time  is  saved  by  using 
hot  water  in  making  syrups,  as  the 
sugar  dissolves  more  readily 

In  making  the  syrups  given  here, 
stir  the  sugar  into  the  water  and  let 
the  syrup  come  to  a  bubbly  boil.  Boi}- 
ing  is  not  necessary;  it  only  makes  ^ 
thicker  syrup.  Do  not  stir  after  the 
sugar  is  thoroughly  dissolved. 

Thin  Syrup — Two  cupfuls  of  sugar 
to  one  cupful  of  water.  Use  for 
fieaches,  apples  and  fruits  that  are 
not  delicate  in  texture  or  color. 

Medium  Syrup  —  Equal  parts  of 
sugar  and  water.  Use  for  blackber- 
ries, currants,  blueberries,  huckleber- 
ries, black  raspberries,  cherries,  plums, 
etc.  Three  cupfuls  of  sugar  to  two  of 
water  makes  a  medium  thick  syrup. 
Use  this  for  strawberries,  red  rasp- 
berries and  especially  sour  fruits, 
such  as  gooseberries  and  cranberries. 

Select  corn  to  can  carefully,  as  too 
old  com  is  not  good:  if  underripe,  it 
is  tasteless.  Be  careful  not  to  use  too 
Biuch  salt  in  com.  as  it  has  a  tend- 
ency to  give  it  a  sour  taste.  A  small 
spoonful  of  a  mixture  of  two-thirds 
sugar  and  one-third  salt  is  good.  Corn 
looks  better  if  the  can  is  filled  with 
water,  but  it  tastes  better  if  only  a 
small  amount  is  used. 

When  opening  canned  corn  on  the 
cob,  heat  by  steaming,  as  it  grows 
soggy  if  put  in  water. 
Sweet  potatoes  keep  very  well  if 


an  inch  above  the  tops  of  the  jars. 
All  boiling  must  be  timed. 

Do  not  begin  to  count  time  tmtil 
the  water  is  boiling  hard  and  keep  it 
at  a  lively  boil  until  the  time  is  up. 

Do  not  let  the  jars  cool  in  the 
water  when  the  cooking  is  finished. 

I  have  been  asked  by  my  readeic 
if  any  preservative  is  needed  in  cook- 
ing fmit  juices.  Any  food  product, 
fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  fruit  juices, 
greens,  soup,  fish,  game  or  foul  can 
be  canned  by  the  cold  pack  method. 

Cook  by  the  time-table  printed  in 
the  August  number  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  on  page  4. 

After  you  have  removed  the  canned 
product  from  the  cooker,  set  the  jars 
on  their  heads  for  twelve  hours  in  or- 
der to  detect  any  leaks.  Of  course, 
the  jars  must  have  the  covers  screwed 
or  fastened  firmly  before  this  is  done. 
If  any  jar  is  found  to  leak,  remove 
the  cap,  screw  on  again  lightly  and 
reboil. 

Boiling  temperature  varies  at  dif- 
ferent heights,  and  in  high  altitudes 
the  time  for  cooking  in  a  hot  water 
bath  outfit  must  be  increased  as  fol- 
lows: 

From  500  to  1500  feet,  use  time- 
table as  given;  1500  to  3000  feet,  add 


There  are  many  difriculties  in  the  waj 
of  disposing  of  small  amounts  ~' 
canned  goods. 

Home  canned  and  preserved  g_ 
cannot  be  purchased  or  accepted 
gifts  for  the  army  or  navy.    No  gO'. 
einmental  department  is  permitted  t 
accept  any  article  withou:  paying  fo, 
it.    Suppli«s  of  this  kind  must  be  pur- 
chased in  reasonably  lir^e  units  an4 
must  be  uniform  both  ac  to  i'lj- 
cnts  and  containers  in  or.Ier  : 
plify    inspection    and  packin^ 
guarantee  the  keeping  quality  ot  the 
goods.  ' 

However,  every  additional  "  n 
jars  or  cans  that  are  filled  by 
wives  for  home  use  will  relc  . 
identical    quantity    of  commer 
canned  goods  for  export.  There 
also  be  saved  the  labor,  space 
freight  cars  and  cost  of  transporta_ 
that  would  mount  up  if  factory-p._-. 
served  foods  had  to  be  sent  broadcast 
throughout  the  country  instead  of  " 
ing  shipped  in  large  blocks  to 
tonments  or  abroad. 

Dry,  can  and  preserve  everj 
possible  and  store  in  every  ava^ — 
container.  If  you  have  a  surplna 
produce  or  can  put  up  a  surplus 
fruits  and  vegetables,  share  your  f 
plus  with  others.  Such  sharing 
foodstuffs  is  not  only  neighborly  . 
human,  but  is  true  conservation, 
it  helps  in  the  solution  of  the  f 
and  transportation  problem.  Hoi — , 
wives  mignt  well  adopt  and  adapt  the 
scout  slogan  to  "Feed  a  Soldier'' 
Family.'' 

Canning  clubs  are  great  fun.  It  s 
so  nice  to  work  with  your  neighbors 
if  they  are  congenial,  and  congeniality 
rests  with  ourselves — unless  we  live 
in  New  England,  and  all  rules  fail 
there.  But  out  West  nearly  e 
body  wants  to  be  friendly,  so 
go  half-way. 

I  always  long  to  take  my  i... 
to  some  friend's,  where  I  can  iron 
chat  and  reach  the  end  of  those 
less  little  moist  bundles  qui. 
Ironing  is  such  a  gloomy  thing 
me.   How  about  you  people? 

Well,  we  can  get  toeether  on 
canning,  anyway.  If  we  are  ua 
to  take  our  work  next  door  or  to 
church  kitchen,  remember  the  hoi 
wives  all  over  the  whole  _  Ui 
States  are  canning,  preser\nng 
pickling  with  you  this  busy  aul 

So  what  you  can't  eat,  can; 
what  you  can  can.  can;  or,  as 
Encrlishman  said,  when  attempting 
retell  the  story,  "What  you  can  can 
tin." 

Much  food  is  in  the  tillage  of  the 
soil;  but  there  is  that  which  is  MM 
stroyed  for  the  want  of  judgment.  ~ 
RUTH  ROBERTS 


Don't  Be  a  Nut — Be  a  Squirrel 


Nature  Can  Teach  loo  a  Lot  Aboot  Con- 
i^r>utioo. 

Stored  in  a  warm,  dry  place  and 
spread  out  so  that  they  do  not  touch. 

The  canning  season  need  no  longer 
be  dreaded,  as  a  large  amount  of  can- 
ning may  be  accomplished  in  an  hour 
or  two  and  very  few  hard  or  hot 
steamy  days  need  be  spent  at  the 
great  patriotic  duty  of  canning  all 
surplus  food  if  the  cold  pack  method 
is  used. 

Unless  home  canners  have  a  certain 
market  for  their  goods,  they  are  ad- 
vise 1  by  the  Food  Administration 
not  to  attempt  commercial  canning. 


Use  Good  Rubbers  for  Canning 

THE  cold  pack  method  of  cannit 
has  received  the  approval 
housewives  all  over  the 
try.    Wherever  the  method  has 
been  successful,  the  trouble  has 
in  the  failure  to  follow  directions,^ 
in   imperfect  jars,  tops  or  mW 
Probably  one  of  the  most  sei 
troubles  which  housewives  have 
in  canning  during  the  last  year  or  ' 
has  been  due  to  inferior  rubber 

It  is  very  important  in  any  metl 
of  canning  in  glass  that  nc- 
quality    rubber    rings  be 
Rings  should  be  tested  for  . 
by  pulling.    They  should  v 
easily  and  should  return  t 
When  doubled  between  the 
the  mbber  should  not  crack 
show  little  holes.    It  should 
ly  on  the  jar.    Do  not  select  rings 
colnr.  but  by  test.    Do  not  use  the  a 
•       ■     It  is  cheaper  to_ 
lan  to  lose  a  jar  of 
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Life 


How  Baby  Should  Grow 

WEIGHT— The  average  weight 
of  a  baby  at  birth  is  7  pounds. 
He  loses  a  few  ounces  during 
the  first  few  days.  After  that  he 
should  gain  on  an  average  six  ounces 
a  week.  At  the  end  of  six  months  he 
should  double  his  weight  at  birth. 
After  six  months  he  gains  more  slow- 
ly, from  3  to  4  ounces  per  week.  At  a 
year  he  should  weigh  three  times  as 
much  as  he  did  at  birth. 

Measurements — At  birth  the  aver- 
age height  of  a  baby  is  19  inches. 

The  average  ci»-cumference  of  a 
baby's  head  at  birtn  is  14J4  in.,  at  1 
month  is  15  in.  At  birth  and  for  the 
first  month,  the  circumference  of  the 
chest  is  between  13  and  IZyi  inches; 
the  circumference  of  the  abdomen  is 
the  same.  At  12  months  the  head, 
chest  and  abdomen  measure  about  the 
same,  18^2  inches. 

How  Baby  Notices — A  baby  born 
with  good  hearing  and  sight  starts  at 
sounds  and  blinks  at  bright  light.  At 
3  months  he  discovers  his  hands  and 
plays  with  them,  smiles  when  spoken 
to  pleasantly  or  chucked  under  the 
chin.  At  4  months  he  holds  his  head 
erect.  At  6  months  he  should  be  able 
to  sit  alone  with  pillow  at  his  back, 
know  his  mother,  show  suspicion  of 
strangers  and  learn  how  to  hold  things 
in  his  hands. 

How  Baby  Teeths— His  first  tooth, 
usually  one  of  the  lower  middle  teeth, 
appears  at  about  6  months.  Bottle- 
fed  babies  do  not  teeth  as  soon  as 
breast-fed  babies. 

The  Fontanelle  or  soft  opening  in 
the  top  of  baby's  head  or  skull  closes 
gradually.  It  is  usually  closed  at  18 
months. 

How  Baby  Learns  to  Walk— At  8 

or  9  months  he  sits  alone  on  the  floor 
and  may  try  to  creep.  At  9  or  10 
months  he  discovers  feet  are  made  to 
stand  upon,  and  may  try  to  pull  him- 
self up  by  his  hands.  He  must  not  bje 
urged.  At  one  year  he  usually  stands 
Without  support  and  soon  begins  to 
walk  with  support.  Walking  may  be 
delayed  by  heavy,  bungling  diapers. 
Strength  of  limb  is  encouraged  by  a 
daily  play  hour,  starting  at  one  month. 
Stripped  'if  all  clothing  except  binder 
and  shirt,  he  is  laid  on  a  soft  quilt  in 
crib  or  bed,  in  »  warm  room,  and  al- 
lowed to  kick  for  thirty  minutes. 


An  Exception 

"Remember,"  my  son,  said  the 
father,  "that  politeness  costs  nothing." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  returned  his 
hopeful.  "Did  you  ever  try  putting 
'Very  respectfully  yours'  at  the  end 
of  a  telegram?'' 


Another  View 

"It  seems  foolish  to  mortgage  a 
home  to  buy  an  automobile." 

"Yes,  but  if  you've  got  an  automo- 
bile you  don't  need  a  home." 


PACIFIC  REDWOOD  TANKS 

withstand  longer  the  effect  of  sun,  rain  and  fire,  give 
longer  service,  and  cost  less  to  install  than  any  other. 

For  the  money  they  cost  they  give  more  comfort, 
and  more  valuable  service,  than  a  like  amount  can  buy 
in  any  other  farm  improvement.  > 

A  PACIFIC  Redwood  Tank  costs  a  third  less  to 
install,  and  lasts  twice  as  long  as  any  other.  We  have 
constructed  PACIFIC  Redwood  Tanks  on  three  contin- 
ents, been  at  it  thirty  years,  thousands 
of  farms  are  better  places  to  live  because 
of  these  permanent  installations. 

We  maintain  a  staff  of  Engineers, 
whose  business  it  is  to  advise  on  farm 
problems. 

Write  to  us  concerning  your 
needs.  Our  engineers  will  suggest 
plans  for  your  water  system. 


Pacific  Tank  and  Pipe  Co. 
Address  nearest  office. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  promptly  your  cata- 
logue of  Water  Tanks. 

I  need  a  tank  to  hold  

gallons. 

It  should  be  mounted  on  a  tower 

 feet  high. 

The  water  to  be  delivered  from 


Pipe 


( Length. 


314  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

908  Trust  and  Savings  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles. 


(_Size, 


Name. 


Address. 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the 
flock  and  makes  hens  work  all  the 
time.  The  tonic  is  called  "More 
Eggs."  Give  your  hens  a  few  cents' 
worth  of  "More  Eggs"  and  you  will  be 
amazed  and  delighted  with  results.  A 
dollar's  worth  of  "More  Eggs"  will 
double  this  year's  production  of  eggs, 
so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great  profit 
maker  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  ex- 
pert, 3746  Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  who  win  send  you  a  season's 
supply  of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1.00 
(prepaid).  So  confident  Is  Mr.  Reefer 
of  the  results  that  a  million  dollar  bank 
guarantees  it  you  are  not  absolutely 
satisfied  your  dollar  will  be  returned 
on  request  and  the  "More  Eggs"  costs 
you  nothing.  Send  a  dollar  today  or 
ask  Mr.  Reefer  for  his  free  poultry 
book  that  tells  the  experience  of  a  man 
who  has  made  a  fortune  out  of  poultry. 
— Advertisement. 


Write  for 
Our  Prices 
On  Any 
Nursery  Stock 
In  Which 
You 

May  Be 
Interested 


The  World  Needs 
California's  Fruits 

Uncle  Sam  says,  "Produce,"  and  it's  up  to  the 
fruit  growers  of  California  to  make  every  acre 
of  land  produce  to  the  limit.  Cull  out  your  poor 
trees  and  replant  with  Elmer  Bros.'  stock — the 
kind  that  produces.  If  you've  bare  land  avail- 
able— put  it  into  trees  this  year.  You'll  help 
meet  the  world's  needs — and  you'll  make  big 
profits,  besides. 

Elmer  Bros.  Nursery 

The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Famous, 

78  S.  Market  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


The  One  Big 

Tractor  Demonstration 

Begins  September  1 7 

Over  150,000  Visitors  Expected 

The  Third  Annual  Tractor  Demonstration  will 
be  the  biggest  and  most  elaborate  exhibition  of  Fanii 
Machinery  and  Tractors  ever  held  in  America.  Over  one  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  Farm  Machinery,  Implements  and  Acces- 
sories will  be  on  display  in  tents  covering  over  sixty  acres. 
4  Fifty  or  more  sizes  and  tyi>€s  of  tractors  will  be  in  operation, 
providing  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  inspect  and  judge 
tractor  work  on  the  farm. 

The  Dates— September  17,  18,  19,  20,  21 
The  Place — Whittier  Boulevard 

Half-mile  East  of  Los  Angeles  City  Limits. 


Benefits  of  the  Single  Tax 


(Contioned  from  Pace  S.) 


DON'T  MISS  IT!  NO  ADMISSION. 
FREE  AUTO  PARKING  GROUNDS 

TRACTION  ENGINE  AND  IMPLEMENT 
DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  ll^V.'i.^r 

220  H.  W.  HELLMAN  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES 


Good  Grange  Subjects 

HERE   are   a   few   subjects  that 
might  be  discussed  to  good  ad- 
vantage by  our  Granges: 
What  is  a  fair  basis  for  reckoning 
farm  depreciation? 

Is  the  number  of  farmers  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  who  actually  know 
whether  their  farms  are  paying? 

The  season's  experience  with  farm 
help  and  what  it  has  taught  us  for 
next  season. 

Do  you  actually  know  whether  your 
cows  and  your  hens  are  paying  you? 
Have  you  ever  stopped  to  reckon  up 
what  they  cost  you?  If  so,  what  is 
a  fair  return  for  your  cows  per  head? 
For  your  hens? 

Would  it  pay  for  more  farmers  to 
produce  certified  milk? 

Mistakes  I  made  on  my  farm  last 
year.  What  new  thing  I  propose  to 
try  next  year. 

How  would  you  improve  your 
home  on  $5?    On  $25?   On  $100? 

What  can  this  Grange  do  for  the 
good  of  our  country  and  mankind? 

If  you  were  going  to  purchase  a 
farm,  what  points  would  you  give 
first  consideration? 

What  legislation  do  the  farmers  of 
this  community  need  the  most? 

If  the  farmers  are  not  adequately 
represented  in  our  legislatures,  whose 
fault  is  it? 

What,  besides  dollars  and  cents, 
should  be  counted  in  the  year's  profits 
on  the  farm? 

Production,  distribution  and  con- 
servation. 


Doctors,  Read  This! 

AN  opportunity  is  ofTer'ed  today  to 
the  doctors  of  California  and 
Arizona  to  enroll  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  of  the  United  States  naval 
forces. 

This  announcement  was  authorized 
by  Dr.  Morton  W.  Baker,  medical  aide 
to  the  Commandant  of  the  Twelfth 
Nayal  District,  from  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco.  Members  of  the  med- 
ical profession  are  urged  to  respond 
to  this  call  for  patriotic  service  that 
they  owe  their  country  and  thus  place 
themselves  on  record  ofTering  their 
professional  services  in  this  cause  for 
humanity. 

Applicants  upon  being  enrolled  will 
receive  the  commission  of  Assistant 
Surgeon  with  rank  of  lieutenant,  J.  G. 
The  Naval  Reserve  Medical  Service 
aflfords  a  doctor  a  varied  and  valu- 
able experience  and  splendid  advance- 
ment if  the  Assistant  burgeon  is 
found  proficient.  His  duties  may  be 
at  a  training  station,  a  naval  hospital 
or  on  board  ship  or  it  may  be  an 
assignment  to  a  foreign  station.  After 
enrollment  the  Assistant  Surgeon  is 
requested  to  send  full  information  to 
the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
as  to  his  specialty 

In  addition  to  a  liberal  allowance 
which  is  made  by  the  Naval  Depart- 
ment for  quarters,  fuel  and  light 
while  ashore,  an  assistant  surgeon's 
commission  carries  a  salary  of  $166.66 
a  month  with  a  uniform  gratuity  of 
$150  which  is  allowed  by  the  United 
States  Government. 


by  cultivating  it,  except  the  barest 
living  for  yourselves." 

It  is  worse  even  than  this.  In  most 
cases  the  land  owners  of  California 
have  set  the  rental  or  the  purchase 
price  so  high  that  not  even  the  barest 
living  wages  can  be  retained  by  those 
who  go  \ipon  it.  In  many  instances, 
like  the  vast  Miller  and  Lux  holdings, 
not  a  foot  of  the  idle  holdings  are  for 
sale  at  any  price.  Even  the  Govern- 
ment shipyards  are  hampered,  re- 
stricted, driven  from  one  site  to  an- 
other because  the  owners  of  adjacent 
lands  refused  to  sell— "owners"  of 
idle,  unused,  vacant  lands,  say  even 
to  the  Federal  Government,  "Get  off! 
This  is  our  land.  We  will  not  use  it, 
nor  let  anyone  else  use  it." 

They  say  that  to  the  Government 
in  its  hour  of  peril,  when  its  young 
men  are'  dying  on  the  plains  of  France 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy. 

That  is  their  patriotism  —  their 
Prussianism — their  unwillingness  to 
forego  a  tithe  of  their  speculative 
profit  even  to  help  the  Nation  in  the 
hour  of  its  greatest  need. 

The  Junkers  Own  Prussian  Land 

Indeed  it  is  true,  "by  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them."  Mr.  Kern  could 
have  selected  no  text  more  pleasing 
to  the  Single  Tax  proponents.  He 
goes  to  Europe — and  admits  that  the 
unlimited  ownership  of  land  is  there 
the  basis  of  aristocracy.  I  would  add 
that  aristocracy  is  the  basis  of  autoc- 
racy; that  the  whole  Prussian  system 
of  military  domination  rests  upon  the 
ownership  of  all  the  land  of  Prussia 
by  the  junker  caste— it  rests  upon  the 
privilege  of  one  man  to  "own"  more 
land  than  he  can  use. 

Mr.  Kern  says  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of.  land  hoWing,  but  does 
not  specify.  Only  technically  is  that 
true.  The  fee  simple  title  is  the  same 
the  world  over,  except  that  in  certain 
times  and  places  certain  duties  to  the 
King  or  the  State  have  been  imposed 
upon  its  holders.  The  essence  and 
meaning  of  the  fee  simple  is  that  a 
person  or  corporation  may  "own" 
land  which  he  or  it  has  no»  other  use 
for  except  to  keep  others  who  would 
use  it  from  going  on  it. 

And  what  is  its  fruit? 

Before  the  war,  slums  in  every  cen- 
ter of  population,  a  few  enormous 
fortunes,  millions  of  men  out  of  work, 
constant  labor  riots  and  strikes,  rack- 
renting  and  mortgage  foreclosing  on 
every  hand,  increasing  suicide,  pros- 
titution, child  labor  and  infant  mor- 
tality, everywhere  the  economic  dom- 
ination of  the  many  by  the  few — the 
wealth  of  the  Nation  in  the  hands  of 
less  than  three  ner  cent  of  the  hun- 
dred million  people  in  the  United 
States — and  then  the  great  explosion, 
the  world  war  against  domination  and 
autocracy! 

California  a  Bad  Example 

What  is  its  fruit  in  California? 

Twenty  million  idle  acres,  an  actual 
decrease  of  land  using,  an  alarming 
increase  of  farm  tenantry.  In  1890 
there  were  12,300,000  acres  under  cul- 
tivation in  California;  in  1910  there 
were  only  11,300,000  acres  in  use.  In 
1903  we  raised  21,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat;  in  1913  only  4,200,000. 

The  fruit  of  the  fee  simple,  in  Cali- 
fornia, is  the  upbuilding  of  a  srnall 
land  owning  class,  the  depopulation 
of  its  farming  acres,  the  over-crowd- 
ing of  its  cities,  the  rapid  impoverish- 
ment of  four-fifths  of  the  population, 
and  almost  a  cessation  of  the  once 
promising  flow  of  settlers  from  the 
Eastern  States.  The  report  of  the 
State  Commission  on  Land  Coloniza- 
tion says: 

"Comparatively  few  settlers  are 
coming  here,  and  many  who  came  in 
recent  years  have  left.  Costly  ad- 
vertising and  still  more  costly  per- 
sonal solicitations  have  not  served  to 
attract  colonists." 

Why?  Because  the  unused  land  is 
held  so  high  that  settlers  cannot  pay 


the  price  from  crops  grown  upon  it 
"We  bftve  not  found  a  single  settler,' 
says  the  State  Commission's  report, 
"who  bringing  with  him  only  limited 
capital,  has  been  able  to  pay  for  his 
land  in  the  time  agreed  upon  in  his 
contract." 

That  is  the  fruit  of  the  fee  simple, 
the  "right"  of  unlimited  ownership  of 
all  the  land  one  can  acquire  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  he  uses  it. 
Mr.  Kern's  Wrong  Viewpoint 

Mr.  Kern  writes  of  conditions  in 
California  from  the  roseate  view  of 
its  few  landlords  who  enjoy  large  in- 
comes, not  from  selling  potatoes  for 
two  dollars  instead  of  one  dollar,  but 
from  demanding  and  receiving  the 
lion's  share  of  every  bushel  of  pota- 
toes marketed.  Single  Taxers  do  not 
argue  ths^  the  farmer  has  not  earned 
all  he  receives  for  his  potatoes  under 
any  honest  and  free  conditions.  Their 
argument,  and  their  truth,  is  that  the 
ground  rent  collector  and  the  ab- 
sorber of  land  value  increase,  in  their 
capacity  as  such,  have  earned  none  of 
their  vast  harvesting.  They  give  to 
society  nothing  for  the  enormous 
tolls  they  collect.  Their  incomes  are 
not  earned,  but  morally  filched  from 
the  producers. 

Mr.  Kern  asks,  "If  men  could  have 
earned  only  bare  wages  and  interest 
on  their  capital  by  going  on  the  land, 
would  as  many  have  gone  there.'" 
The  truth  is  that  very,  very  few  men 
who  have'  gone  on  California  land 
have  made  even  that  much.  The 
State  reports  will  prove  that,  and  if 
they  are  unreliable,  look  at  our  20,- 
000,000  idle,  fertile,  "sunkissed"  acres. 
Men  who  go  upon  the  lapd  rarely  get 
so  much  as  living»and  interest — 90  per 
cent  of  them  fail  (that  is  Bradstreet 
and  Dun).  The  men  who  reap  the 
land  value  increase  are  the  men  who 
do  not  go  upon  the  land  and  culti- 
vate it.  They  are  the  men  who  live 
in  city  or  suburban  palaces,  have  pri- 
vate yachts,  and  a  retinue  of  servants. 

Kind  of  Men  Opposed  to  the  Tax 

These  are  the  men  who  resist  the 
more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth 
that  Single  Tax  promises— these,  the 
land  owners  of  California,  will  not  be 
financially  bettered  by  Single  Tax. 
Much  of  their  enormous  incomes  will 
be  denied  them,  will  go  into  the  pub- 
lic treasury — but  they  will  have 
enough  left,  "all  they  can  really  enjoy, 
and  a  much  better  state  of  society  in 
which  to  enjoy  it." 

Mr.  Kern's  pen  bleeds  for  the  work- 
ing farmer,  for  the  people  who  use 
their  land.    It  would  be  a  shame  to 
take  from  them  their  little  increase 
of  land  value.    But  he  does  not  ex- 
plain how  the  increase  of  land  value 
can  enrich  those  who  use  their  land. 
Of  course  it  cannot  enrich  them,  for 
they  cannot  reach  it  without  selling 
their  land,  without  turning  from  cul- 
tivation to  speculation — and  that  i": 
iust  what  a  few  of  our/'succ 
farmers"  have  done.    They  ha\ 
production  and  become  "success:  ; 
by    speculating.     That    is    why  in 
twenty  years  the  cultivated  acres  of 
California  decreased  one  million! 
Missouri  Farmers  Misled 

Mr.  Kern  seems  to  approve  the 
course  of  certain  Missouri  farmers 
who  "stoned  and  rotton  egged  the 
Single  Tax  orators"  a  dozen  years  or 
so  ago.  The  farmers  didn't  under- 
stand. They  were  misled  by  the 
falsehoods  of  the  land  barons,  who 
told  them  that  Single  Tax  would 
throw  the  tax  burden  on  land  users 
instead  of  upon  land  monopol 
"They  have  learned  much  since 
"There  is  another  Single  Tax  pr 
there  this  year.  There  will  be  nu 
stones  and  rotten  eggs.  But — I  ^a"" 
wondering — is  that  the  kind  of  "de- 
mocracy" the  president  of  the  Anti- 
Single  Tax  Association  has  in  mind 
when  he  claims  that  its  foundation 
and  cornerstone  is  the  fee  simple 
(Csntlsncd   on  Next  Pace) 
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California  Liberty  Fair 


Great  Shov}  in  Exposi 

A WONDERFUL  war  exhibit  will 
be  sent  by  the  Government  to 
the  great  California  Liberty 
Fair  to  be  held  in  Exposition  Park, 
Los  Angeles,  October  12th  to  26th. 

This  places  the  stamp  of  the  ad- 
ministration's approval  upon  an  ex- 
position that  will  be  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Golden  State.  The  war 
exhibit  will  occupy  an  entire  building 
and  will  be  worth  traveling  many 
miles  to  see. 

R.  W.  Pridham,  president  of  the 
California  Liberty  Fair  Association, 
has  ordered  everything  else  set  aside 
in  the  effort  to  secure  the  entries 
which  even  now  are  pouring  in.  It  is 
possible  to  secure  the  data  from  Sec- 
retaijjr  F.  B.  Davison  at  the  headquar- 
ters recently  opened  in  Central  Park. 
The  list  of  exhibits,  number  of  build- 
ings, the  classes  of  entries  and  any 
other  information  can  all  be  obtained 
for  the  asking. 

While  thousands  of  square"  feet  of 
exhibit  space  is  being  set  aside  at 
Exposition  Park,  President  Pridham 
is  anxious  to  know  as  soon  as  possible 
just  how  many  intend  to  take  part. 
The  prizes  have  been  decided  upon 
largely  in  every  department  of  the 
fair  where  exhibits  are  to  be  made. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  are  to  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  see  a  wondrous  array  of 
the  finest  in  every  line  that  is  known 


tion  Park,  i^os  Angeles 

to  stock  breeders.  Already  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  by  stockmen, 
well  known  cattle  men,  hog  raisers 
and  sheep  producers  to  bring  to  this 
State  the  finest,  and  those  who  win 
honors  in  any  of  the  classes  at  this 
fair  will  have  the  keenest  of  competi- 
tion. 

The  exhibit  of  hogs  promises  to 
exceed  anything  ever  attempted  at 
any  fair. 

It  is  expected  that  this  'fair  will 
give  a  special  impetus  to  hog  raising 
in  this  State. 

The  horse  show  is  to  be  made  a 
wonderful  affair.  The  entries  already 
promised  insure  its  success.  It  will 
be  housed  in  a  handsome  structure 
and  the  seating  capacity  of  the  grand- 
stands will  be  such  that  at  least  6000 
people  can  comfortably  see  the  show 
during  the  three  days  that  it  will  be 
held.  There  also  will  be  horse  racing 
at  the  fair,  though  this  will  not  be 
held  in  conection  with  the  horse 
show,  where  gaited  horses,  the  hunt- 
ers, the  truck  horses  and  the  famous 
stallions  are  to  be  on  dress  parade 

Of  course  you  are  going  to  the  Lib- 
erty Fair.  Thousands  of  the  Orchard 
and  Farm  family  will  be  there  and 
Orchard  and  Farm  will  be  there  to 
greet  them.  Make  a  memorandum  of 
the  date  of  the  opening — October 
12th. 


Benefits  of  Single  Tax 

(Continiied  from  I'age  30) 

"right"  to  keep  starving  people  off 
idle,  unused  land  ? 

Real  Object  of  Single  Tax 

The  farmers  of  California,  I  am 
sure,  have  a  higher  ideal  of  democ- 
racy, and  will  not  be  misled  by  Mr. 
Kern's  ingenious  misunderstanding  of 
the  purpose  of  Single  Tax.  It  comes 
not  to  draw  men  apart,  but  to  unite 
them  —  economically  and  actually. 
This  it  will  do,  not  by  arraying 
class  against  class,  but  by  abro- 
gating privilege  and  thus  destroy- 
ing class,  making  it  the  economic 
interest  of  all  men  to  be  pro- 
ducers, distributers  of  and  sharers  in, 
the  common  wealth;  gradually,  peace- 
fully, harmoniously,  orderly  to  oblit- 
erate the  class  whose  sole  interest 
now  is  to  charge  others  toll  for  the 
bare  right  of  going  upon  unused  land. 

When  the  farmers  are  told  that  the 
tax  burden  will  fall  on  them  under 
Single  Tax,  they  have  only  to  remem- 
ber that  the  tax  is  on  the  value  of  the 
land — and  that  the  assessed  value  of 
all  the  fifty-five  agricultural  counties 
of  California  is  not  as  much  by  sev- 
eral million  dollars  as  the  assessed 
land  values  of  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco  and  Alameda  Counties.  The 
Single  Tax  will  fall  on  value,  not  on 
area.  The  Single  Tax,  by  removing 
the  tax  burden  from  land  users  and 
making  it  unprofitable  to  hold  land 
and  natural  resources  idle,  will  put 
California's  slacker  acres,  idle  mines 
and  oil  wells,  behind  the  Boys  at  the 
Front! 


Dr.  McCollum's  discovery,  coming 
at  a  time  when  the  dairy  industry  was 
facing  a  crisis,  has  dealt  butter  sub- 
stitutes a  crushing  blow  and  at  the 
same  time  laid  bare  the  folly  of  a 
(If  'fn-M!  consumption  of  milk. 


A  Good  Farming  Book 

A VALUABLE  book  called  "In 
jurious  Insects  and  Useful 
Birds,"  by  F.  L.  Washburn,  has 
just  been  published  by  Lippincott's. 
It  contains  four  colored  plates  and 
414  other  illustrations. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  experience  in  economic 
entomology.  It  is  a  book  for  the  gar- 
dener, the  orchardist,  the  nursery- 
man, the  housekeeper  and,  above  all, 
for  the  farmer.  The  author's  national 
reputation  led  to  his  selection  by  the 
editor  of  the  Lippincott  Farm  Man- 
uals to  handle  this  subject.  Professor 
Washburn  is  an  enthusiast  in  this 
field  and  his  work  is  sure  to  become 
standard. 

The  insect  pests  affecting  the  apple, 
pear  and  quince,  plum,  peach  and 
cherry;  those  affecting  berries  and 
grapes;  the  enemies  of  citrus  fruits; 
insects  affecting  field  crops  and  pas- 
turage; truck  crops  and  the  vegetable 
garden;  enemies  of  greenhouse  and 
house  plants,  and  of  the  flower  gar- 
den; insects  affecting  shade  trees,  and 
those  attacking  man  and  the  house- 
hold; insects  and  insect-like  animals 
attacking  stock  and  poultry;  mill  and 
elevator  insects;  these  are  all  fully 
described  and  illustrated,  their  habits 
given  and  the  method  of  control  ap- 
plicable to  each  recorded. 

There  are  valuable  chapters  on 
modern  methods  in  farming '  calcu- 
lated to  lessen  insect  and  rodent  in- 
juries; insecticides  and  spraying; 
fumigation;  the  structure  and  life  his- 
tory of  various  insects;  our  insect 
friends,  and  the  relation  of  birds  to 
agriculture.  The  four-footed  pests  of 
the  farm,  such  as  hares  and  rabbits, 
gophers,  ground  squirrels,  moles,  field 
mice,  rats,  ground  hogs,  prairie  dogs, 
raccoon,  weasel,  fox,  etc.,  are  given 
careful  attention,  and  the  measures 
most  successful  in  combating  their 
ravages  are  described. 


Cut  Your  Firewood  with 

a  Disston  Buck  Saw 

It's  the  fine  quality  of  Disston  Cross  Cut  and  Buck  Saw 
blades  that  makes  them  eat  up  the  timber  and  wood  pile. 
They  cut  fast,  sure  and  with  the  least  possible  effort.  All 
Disston  Saws  are  rrtade  from  steel  especially  made  for  the 
purpose,  in  our  own  plant.  The  Disston  Trade  Mark 
means  the  same  on  a  Cross  Cut  or  Buck  Saw  as  it  does 
on  a  hand  saw — and  three  out  of  every  four  carpenters 
choose  Disston  Hand  Saws — famous  for  value  for  78  years. 

Disston  Saws  and  Tools  are  sold  by  progressive  hard- 
ware dealers  the  world  over. 

Send  for  our  Booklet,  "Disston 
Saws  and  Tools  for  the  Farm." 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SON,  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA.  V.  S.  A. 
Canadian  Works:  Toronto,  Canada 

DISSTON 

SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


The  Speedy  Stitcher 


Sews  a  Lock-Stitch  Like  a 
Machine. 

Its  simplicity  makes  it  a  thoroughly  practical 
tool  for  any  and  all  kinds  of  repair  work,  even 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  unskilled.  With  this 
Awl  you  can  mend  Harness,  Shbes.  Tents,  Awn- 
ings and  Pulley  Belts,  Carpets,  Saddles.  Suit- 
cases or  any  heavy  material. 

Yoa  can  use  any  s«winir  machine  needle  or 
any  kind  «f  tltread  or  n-ax  end  in  tlie  awl. 

OCR  OFEB — One  of  the  Stitchers  sent  post- 
paid to  any  address  fr^e  with  a  twelve  months' 
subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm  at  GOc. 
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The  Home 
Flower  Garden 

By  Mrs.  E.  Paquette' 

1118  Polli  Stitet.  YcHtHra.  Cat. 


IF  THE  Orchard  and  Farm  readers 
visit  my  place  this  month,  it  will 
have  to  be  in  the  garden.  This  is 
one  of  the  busiest  months  in  the  year 
in  my  garden.  I  always  think  of  this 
as  the  second  spring. 

But  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  all 
come  to  the  garden  with  me  and  we 
will  talk  things  over.  First,  how  do 
you  think  you  will  like  my  gardening 
suit?  I  found  a  pair  of  my  husband's 
overalls  in  the  garage  and  borrowed 
them.  Any  kind  of  an  old  middy  or 
blouse  with  long  sleeves  will  do  to 
go  with  it.  It  is  not  quite  as  effective 
in  looks  as  the  Land  Army  uniform, 
but  it  is  much  better  than  skirts  to 
work  in. 

I  want  you  to  see  my  seed  boxes. 
I  have  just  planted  seeds  of  stock  for 
winter  blooming,  and  when  I  trans- 
plant them  I  will  border  the  walk 
from  the  garage  to  the  house  with 
white  ones.  They  will  furnish  cut 
flowers  all  winter  and  will  also  be 
fragrant  when  we  come  home  in  the 
evening,  and  I  love  to  walk  in  a  path 
bordered  with  white  at  night. 

I  have  just  sown  in  seed  boxes 
pansy,  columbine,  calendula,  forget- 
me-not,  candytufte,  and  some  min- 
eraria  and  Canterbury  bells  that  I  did 
not  get  planted  in  August. 

See  that  long  row  by  the  fence 
spaded?  It  is  ready  for  the  fall  plant- 
ing of  sweet  peas.  I  have  had  some 
rotted  manure  in  the  soil  for  a  month 
and  have  turned  it  twice,  each  time 
leaving  the  soil  just  as  I  turned  it  up 
with  the  spade.  It  airs  out  and  is  in 
better  condition  if  left  this  way  than 
if  it  is  raked  down  smooth.  I  will 
also  give  the  bulb  beds  the  same 
treatment.  Have  had  a  good  load  of 
well  rotted  manure  hauled  and  spread 
on  the  beds  and  I  will  turn  the  soil 
several  times  before  I  plant  the  bulbs. 


About  My  Bulbs 

I  will  make  a  small  planting  of 
Roman  hyacinths  and  have  the  bloom 
for  Christmas.  One  can  also  plant 
fresia,  anemon-e,  ranunculus,  amaryl- 
lis  and  paper-white  narcissis.  I  would 
not  advise  planting  any  but  the  very 
earliest  of  narcissis,  though. 

I  love  the  callas  in  the  winter,  so 
I  am  making  room  for  a  long  row  of 
them  on  the  side  of  the  path.  I  will 
have  to  be  very  careful  that  none  of 
the  manure  that  I  have  spread  on  the 
bed  does  not  get  in  the  calla  row, 
for  manure  rots  calla  bulbs. 

This  is  the  best  month  for  dividing 
and  transplanting  iris,  and  they  are 
another  flower  that  does  not  like  ma- 
nure. So  I  am  very  careful  that  none 
reaches  the  roots.  I  do  hope  every 
one  of  you  will  have  an  iris  bed. 

All  the  gladiolus  are  through 
blooming  now  and  the  bulbs  should 
be  taken  up  and  stored.  I  am  going 
to  plant  a  small  row  of  the  liglu  va- 
rieties. I  find  they  bloom  nicely  in 
the  winter  and  the  blooms  are  a 
'hange  from  cut  flowers.  I  am  plant- 
a  part  of  my  baby  glads  this 
h.  It  is  early  for  most  of  them, 
'ew  now  will  make  the  bloom- 
"od  earlier) — and  they  are  al- 
^me.  You  must  be  sure  to 
'■is  year. 


'ng  Table 

"•er    of    the  lath 
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for  potting  up  cycleman  and  hya- 
cinths for  winter  bloom. 

The  beds  that  had  summer  annuals 
in  them  should  be  cleaned  out  and 
replanted  with  the  young  plants  of 
snapdragons,  centaura,  gallardia,  fox- 
glove, Canterbury  bells,  sweet  Wil- 
liams and,  in  fact,  all  the  winter- 
blooming  annuals  and  perrenials  for 
next  year's  bloom.  Do  not  leave  the 
small  plants  in  the  seed  boxes  too 
long;  if  the  beds  are  not  ready  for 
them,  pot  them  up  in  small  pots  and 
they  will  make  hardier,  stockier 
plants. 


Pruning  and  Bedding  Plants 

I  have  not  finished  my  summer 
pruning  yet,  so  I  must  hurry  up  and 
get  that  done  this  month.  By  all 
means,  see  to  your  Cherokees.  Now, 
see  how  I  have  treated  this  one.  It 
is  white,  and  I  want  a  seat  built  here, 
with  a  cover  over  it,  and  I  will  train 
this  Cherokee  over  it  So  I  have 
trimmed  out  all  the  old  wood  and  all 
the  small,  scratchy  growth,  and  have 
saved  only  those  five  long,  new 
shoots,  and  I  have  tied  them  up  to 
this  stake  until  the  seat  is  built  and 
the  p^manent  post  ready  to  train 
them  on.  This  is  a  young  plant  and 
five  shoots  are  enough.  I  will  not  al- 
low another  inch  to  be  clipped  until 
blooming  time,  for  the  growth  that  it 
makes  now  will  furnish  the  wood  for 
blooming  next  spring. 

All-summer  blooming  shrubs  that 
have  not  been  pruned  should  be 
looked  after  at  once.  Cut  but  the  old 
wood  and  leave  the  new  growth  for 
next  year's  bloom. 


My  Pool  and  Fish 

Mrs.  H.  of  Santa  Cruz,  you  asked 
what  was  good  for  planting  around 
a  pool.  I  want  to  show  you  my  pool. 
I  have  just  replanted  around  it.  I  left 
the  side  next  to  the  path  with  only 
ferns  next  to  the  edge  of  the  pool, 
and  on  this  side  is  the  seat,  for  one  is 
always  wanting  to  sit  still  and  watch 
the  fish;  and  back  of  the  seat  is  the 
snowball  bush,  with  a  tall  clump  of 
the  striped  Brazilian  flax  at  each  end 
of  the  seat.  On  the  other  sides  I 
have  the  small  fancy  grass  and  ferns, 
and  back  of  that  the  Brazilian  flax,  a 
papyrus,  dwarf  bamboo  and  the  tall 
striped  grass.  Arundo  donax  vari- 
gata.  All  kinds  of  fancy  grasses  are 
pretty  around  a  pool.  For  planting  in 
the  water,  I  have  the  parrot's  feather, 
water  hyacinth,  water  weed  and  um- 
brella plant.  They  are  all  very  easily 
grown  in  water. 

See  how  my  baby  fish  are  growing. 
I  feed  them  nothing  at  all.  'They  live 
off  the  parrot's  feather.  The  um- 
brella plant  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
very  best  plants  for  the  water.  It 
furnishes  oxygen  for  the  fish  and  does 
not  need  to  be  planted  in  soil.  It 
will  develop  water  roots  if  just- placed 
in  a  pot  and  held  upright  with  peb- 
bles. 


A  Good  Old  Rose 

"I  would  like  to  have  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  cabbage  type  of  roses 
in  my  garden,  but  so  many  that  I 
have  seen  here  in  California  have  such 
poor  foliage  and  develop  such  a  dirty- 
bluish  cast.    Which  is  best?" 

Magna  Charta  is  good,  while  not 
absolut^lj'  free  from  mildew,  still  its 
foliage  is  not  bad  and  the  bloom  is 
good  and  clean.  It  grows  freely, 
blooms  freely,  has  a  good  fragrance 
and  is  altogether  a  perfect  gentleman 
of  a  rose  and  will  not  disgrace  the  fin- 
eot  rose  parden. ,  • 


Pretty  Costumes 

Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 


TKete  oottumet  are  all  carefully  chosen  icith  a  view  to  their  adaptahWtif  M 
the  needt  of  the  home  drettmaker.  None  U  elaborate  or  complex  and  all  emm 
eoMy  he  made  from  the  pattern*  provided  by  thiM  department.  To  get  any  ot 
the  patterns  send  ten  cents  In  tOver  or  stamps  to  Pattern  Department,  Orehar4 

and  Farm,  Examiner  Building.  Los  Annfles. 


2677 — I.adles'  DrMs. 
Cut  In  6  sizes:  34,  86,  88,  40,  42  and 
44  Inches  bust  measure.  Slie  38  re- 
quires 5Vb  ynrds  of  361n<-h  material.  The 
sliirt  measures  about  2^  yards  at  the  foot. 
Price,  10  cents. 

2204 — Oirls'  Drem 
Cut  in  5  sizes:    4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  will  require  3V4  yards  of  44-Inch 
materlai.    Price,  10  cents. 

21M-2187— A  Charmlnit  Three-Piece  Snlt^ 
Coat- Waist  2184  cut  In  7  sizes:  34  ,  36, 
3^,  40,  42,  44  and  40  inches  bust  meastire. 
I  requires  2%  yards  of  36-lncb  material, 
for  the  waist,  and  3%  yards  for  the  blouse, 
for  a  36-Inch  size.  Skirt  2187  cut  in  7 
sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  Inches 
waist  measure,  and  requires  3%  yards  of 
30-Inch  material  for  a  24-lnch  size.  The 
skirt  measures  about  2Vj  yards  at  the 
foot.  Two  separate  patterns,  10  cents 
for  each  pattern. 

2.'566 — Boys'  Bioune  Salt 

Cut  in  5  sizes:  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  3 ears. 
Size  12  rcciulres  2  yards  for  the  Mouse 
and  1^4  yards  for  the  trousers,  ot  Sfi-lnch 
material.    Price,  10  cents. 

2042 — Ladies'  Apron 
Cut  In  4  sizes.     Small,   medium,  large 
and  extra  lartre.    It  requires  r>V4  .varda  of 
36-lnob  material  for  a  medium  size.  Price, 
10  cents. 


25fi9 — Ijiillen'  HooRe  Drem 

Cat  In  7  sizes:  34,  38,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46  inches  bust  measure.  It  re<|ulres  for  a 
38-Inch  size,  6%  yards  of  36-Inch  m&terlal. 
The  dress  measures  about  2%  yards  at  the 
foot.    Price,  10  cents. 

257S— Girts'  Dress 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  Slse 
8  requires  3^  yards  of  SS-iuch  material 
Price,  10  cents. 

2.'S47 — Girls'  nrnwrm 
Cnt  in  5  sizes:  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
Slze«10  will  reqnlre  IMi  yards  of  86-Incb 
material,  for  either  style.    Price,  10  cents 

Catalogue  Notice 

Send  10  cents  In  silver  or  stamps  for  oar 
up-to-date  Fall  and  Wbitcr  1918-1010  cata 
loctie.  contnlnlnr  5-'>0  dcsl^na  of  Lidiea'. 
misses'  and  children's  pnttorn<,  n  concise 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dressraiklnc. 
also  some  points  for  the  needle  (Itlivitratlns 
30  of  the  various,  simple  stlti'hes)  all 
valuable  hints  to  the  home  dresMonker 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Patterns 

nerewith  find  cents  fur  wliich  Mild  ■>• 

the  followins  patunu:  * 


2567 — Girls'  Dress 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  10.  12,  14  and  16  years. 
Size  12  will  require  3  yanis  of  36lnch 
material  for  the  foundation.  The  over- 
blouse  win  require  2V4  yards.  Price.  10 
cents. 


Psttttn   No  mm. 

Pattern    No  a«*. 

Pattmi    No  SiM. 


Be  «"r»  to  rire  nmnher  »iid  niie.  Smd  sedan 
for  i>«t:eni»  to  OBCHAnii  AM>  PARM.  "m- 
■miner"  BiUldina.  Beferilh  •ml  Bro«iIw«»,  lar 
Anieltn.  Be  tur*  U  lian  your  full  mm*  Md 
addreM  bdow. 
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Lightweight  Motors 


for 

Bean  Threshers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Corn  and  Grain  Binders 
Shellers  and  Hay  Presses 

Combined  Harvesters,  Potato  Diggers, 
Rice  Binders,  and  all  other  farm  work. 

A  tn  20  H  P  ^C'Sh  only  about  one-fourth 
'  IV  »w  ni  ri  as  much  as  ordinary  engines, 
yet  run  even  more  steadily  and  quietly. 

Moving  parts  run  in  oil,  absolutely  enclosed; 
free  from  dust. 

Equipped  with  Throttling  Governor,  Carburetor 
and  Friction  Clutch  Pulley.  Cooled  by  circulating 
water  system,  driven  by  engine  pump. 

Thousands  are  in  use  in  this  state,  doing  more 
different  kindsof  work  than  any  other  type  of  en- 
gine. Sold  by  California  Representatives  and 
distributed  from  stock  in  California  Warehouses. 
Write  for  Book  on  Light  Weight  Engines. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

UO  N.  21st  St.  LINCOLN.  NEBR. 


V  a  I  a  able  Formulae. 
TrIckN.  IlIiiHlonH  and 
IfoiiNeliold  liintN  in  our 
intereNtinsr  muKuzine 
fi>r  two  iKHnen.  SENT 
COMPLETE  FOR 

NATIONAL 
AGENCY 

WataoDTllle,  CaL 


lit 


Steady 

P<meir 

IQifwlzl 


A  continuous,  uni- 
form chain  of  boil- 
ing points  makes 
"Red  Crown"  de- 
pendable. No  "mix- 
ture" can  give  the 
same  satisfactory 
results.  Look  for  the 
Red  Crown  sign  be- 
fore you  fill. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(Caliiomia) 


Tractor  Repair  Bills 

ANY  figures  on  the  expense  of 
keeping  a  tractor  in  repair  are 
of  necessity  very  general.  The 
amount  of  repairs  required  depends 
upon  a  great  many  factors,  the  most 
influential  being  the  proficiency  of 
the  operator  and  the  care  he  gives 
the  outfit,  both  when  in  use  and  when 
idle. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  out- 
fit' is  used,  that  is,  whether  on  rough 
ground,  in  dusty  fields,  etc,  the  load 
it  is  required  to  pull,  and,  of  course, 
the  quality  of  the  machine  itself,  all 
have  an  effect  on  the  repair  bills. 

Many  tractors  are  kept  in  repair 
by  the  manufacturer  during  the  first 
year's  service,  excepting  for  such 
items  as  are  caused  by  some  fault  of 
the  operator.  It  is  not  until  the  sec- 
ond year,  therefore,  that  the  owner 
bears  the  full  expense. 

Of  140  tractor  owners  Illinois 
who  had  used  their  outfits  one  season 
or  less  (average  age  nine  months), 
forty-eight  reported  that  they  had 
spent  nothing  for  repairs.  The  others 
had  repair  bills  varying  from  a  few 
cents  to  a  hundred  dollars  or  more, 
the  average  being  $22,  making  the 
average  repairs  for  the  entire  group 
about  $15. 

Comparatively  few  machines  go 
through  their  second,  season  without 
repair  charges.  The  average  repairs 
for  158  Illinois  outfits  between  the 
ages  of  thirteen  and  twenty-four 
months  (average  age  twenty  months) 
was  $39.  For  thirty-four  machines 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and 
thirty-six  months  (average  age  thirty- 
two  months),  the  average  repairs 
amounted  to  $79.  , 

The  statement  is  frequently  made 
that  a  tractor  should  last  indefinitely 
with  proper  repairs,  since  all  parts 
are  renewable  and  the  substitution 
of  new  parts  for  worn  ones  will  make 
the  outfit  as  good  as  new. 

The  same  arguments  are  often  ad- 
vanced with  regard  to  automobiles, 
but  everyone  knows  that  it  doesn't 
hold  true  in  that  cas.e,  nor  does  it 
with  the  tractor. 

In  both  cases,  as  with  practically 
all  other  machines,  there  comes  a 
time  when  so  many  parts  have  become 
worn  and  need  replacing  that  the 
cost  of  repairs  is  so  great  as  to  make 
it  unwise  to  spend  such  an  amount 
on  an  old  machine,  it  being  more 
profitable  to  discard  it  and  buy  a  new 
one. 


Profits  From  Scrap  Iron 

SOMEWHERE  on  almost  every 
farm  there  is  a  collection  of  dis- 
carded machinery  and  odd 
pieces  of  scrap  iron.  This  scrap  can 
contribute  to  the  winning  of  the  war 
by  being  converted  into  war  material 
or  new  farm  machinery  All  this  dis- 
carded machinery  should  be  melted 
and  incorporated  in  new  castings.  The 
aggregate  scrap  on  American  farms  is 
enormous.  The  gathering  up  of  it 
will  help  supply  needed  material,  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  the  farms, 
and  yield  profitable  returns. 

After  harvest,  there  is  usually  a 
lull  in  the  rush  of  the  farm  work. 
This  is  the  time  for  gathering  up  the 
scrap.  Worn  or  out-of-date  machin- 
ery is  constantly  being  replaced  with 
new  labor-saving  equipment.  These 
old  tools  merely  clutter  the  premises. 
They  have  done  their  work.  Now  is 
the  time  to  cash  in  on  the  salvage, 
while  prices  are  high.  By  all  means 
clean  up  the  scrap. 


Not  our  bit  to  the  call,  but  our  best 
and  our  all. 


Fewer  stockings  to  darn — 
fewer  new  pairs  to  buy 

Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  is  built  for  wear  and  economy — as  well 
as  (or  good  looks. 

Honest  materials,  combined  willi  expert,  conscienbous  workmanship, 
keep  it  out  of  the  daming-basket,  save  you  time  and  trouble  and  cut 
down  the  family  stocking  bill. 

DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Made  Strongest  Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 

The  yarn  is  of  extra  good  quality,  the  knitting  and  finishing  done  with 
the  utmost  care.  Every  pair  is  strongly  reinforced  at  points  of  hardest 
wear.  Legs  are  full  length;  tops  are  wide  and  elastic;  sizes  are  conectly 
marked ;  colors  will  not  fade ;  soles  and  toes  are  smooth,  seamless  and  even. 

Ask  your'dealer  to  show  you  the  different  styles  of  Durable-DURHAM 
Hosiery.   Look  for  the  Durable-DURHAM  Ucket  attached  to  each  pair. 

fVrile  lo  Sales  Dept.,  88  LeonarJ Slreel.  New 
York  City,  for  free  catalog  showing  all  styles, 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C 


ROVER  LAD 

A  ffood  mecfium  weigfiC 
•ubstantifel  ttoclung  for  chiU 
drcn .  Three- thread  triple 
reinfored  knee*.  StroDgty 
double  rdnfoTced  heeb  and 
loe«.  Feet  and  toe«  are 
smooth,  seamlra  and  evea. 
filacit  and  white. 

Price  40c  pair 


That  Protect  and  Pay 


PATENTS 

BOOKS  AND  ADVICE  FREE 

Watson  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer.  Wasblngton,  D.C. 


Send  Sketch  or  Model  for 
Search. 


5  Cents  an  Acre  Cash 

Texts  school  lands  Tor  sale  by  the  State  at  %2  an 
acre,  5c  an  acre  cash,  and  no  more  for  40  years,  but 
3  per  cent  Interest:  send  6c  poAtage  for  further  In- 
formation, 

INVESTOR  PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  I.  San  Aotonlo,  Texat. 


DRY 
FARMING 


-CAMPBELL'S 
PROGRESSIVE  AGRICULTURE 


155  Pages — 48  Illustrations 


i 


Progressive 
jfgriculmre 


IN  00NT1XX.UNC  nCLOS 


THIS  book  contains  nineteen  chapters, 
each  dealing  with  specific  factora 
of  vital  importance  in  all  crop- 
growing  questions.  The  New  Tillage  idea 
clinches  the  certainty  of  successful  farm- 
ing, not  only  in  dry  seasons,  but  any  and 
all  years.  The  chapter  on  Fertility  alone 
is  worth  many  times  the  book's  cost.  The 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  certain  kinds 
of  tillage  one  year  on  the  next  year's 
crop  Is  one  of  the  big  features,  and,  last 
but  bv  no  means  least.  It  proves  beyond 
discussion  that  timely  tillage  will  control 
yields  in  spite  of  droughty  seasons. 

ThiB  wonderful  tiook  Is  being  offered.  Including 
n  three  yearn'  nubacrlptlon  to  OHCHARD  AND 
FARM,  for  one  dollar  and  twenty-live  cents. 
Mall  your  order  lodav  to  the  addrena  below  and 
the  book  will  be  mailed  postpaid  by  return  mall. 
ThiB  offer  applies  to  both  old  and  now  sub- 
scribers. 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


FARMERS  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  Pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Ad- 
vertisements must  reach  us  before  the  21st  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid 
must  be  in  our  hands  by  the  10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.  Address  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Exam- 
iner Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Value  of  Poultry  l^ows 

IF  poultry  production  is  to  be  in- 
creased or  even  generally  main- 
tained on  this  coast  poultry  shows 
must  be  continued,  multiplied  and 
improved.  To  discontinue  them  is  to 
deprive  the  other  agencies  for  reach- 
ing the  public  and  attracting  its  at- 
tention of  a  considerable  part  of  their 
efficiency 

War  conditions  make  it  necessary 
to  plan  and  conduct  shows  so  that 
they  will  make  less  than  the  ordinary 
demands  upon  transportation  facilities 
and  help  and  not  handicap  other  war 
agencies.  In  considering  the  effects 
of  war  conditions  upon  American 
poultry  shows,  the  fact  that  stands 
out  most  prominently  is  that  the  un- 
certainties of  transportation  tend  to 
limit  the  area  from  which  a  show  can 
draw  exhibits.  When  such  a  condi- 
tion comes  as  a  sudden  emergency 
there  is  justification  foV  asking  pref- 
erential treatment  for  shipments  of 
exhibits;  but,  when  it  is  known  long 
in  advance  that  the  obstruction  to 
shipment  will  probably  exist,  patriot- 
ism should  lead  show  managers  to 
endeavor  to  fHl  their  classes  with 
near-by  exhibits  and  exhibitors  to 
patronize    the  near-by  shows. 

In  all  propaganda  for  increased 
poultry  production  in  war-time  the 
policy  has  been  to  make  use  of  exist- 
ing means  of  reaching  people,  to  co- 
operate with  some  established  agency 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  per- 
manently strengthened  and  made 
more  efficient. 

The  development  of  a  good  poul- 
try show,  whether  at  a  fair  or  in- 
dependently, has  always  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  interest  and  efforts  of  a 
few  poul.trymen.  Where  shows  are 
being  held  under  efficient  manage- 
ment those  in  charge  should  have  the 
hearty  support  of  all  poultrymen  in 
the  vicinity. 

The  attitude  of  the  poultrymen 
making  such  a  proposal  usually  deter- 
mines the  attitude  of  the  manage- 
ment of  a  fair  toward  it.  If  the 
poultrymen  are  enthusiastic  and  ready 
to  do  the  work  necessary  to  make  the 
display  of  poultry  a  notable  one,  the 
fair  management  are  usually  prompt 
to  respond  and  willing  to  give  the 
poultry  department  its  share  of  space, 
publicity  and  prizes. 

The  first  rule  for  making  a  success- 
ful poultry  exhibition — whether  in  a 
big  city  or  in  a  sparsely  populated 
county — is  to  interest  as  many  peooU 
as  possible  in  it. 

Another  essential  thing  in  makmg 
a  poultry  department  interesting  and 
instructive  is  the  employment  of 
qualified  judges.  Nothing  is  so  dis- 
couraging to  the  novice  in  exhibiting 
poultry  as  the  decisions  and  explana- 
tions of  the  judge  who  is  supposed 
to  be  good  enough  for  a  country  fair 
though  he  would  not  be  considered  for 
a  minute  as  judge  at  a  show  where 
substantial  interests  were  involved  in 
the  decisions  or  where  experienced 
exhibitors  were  showing.  The  judge 
at  a  large  show  making  decisions  on 
very  close  comparisons  of  birds  of 
very  even  quality  may  be  exempt  from 
explaining  his  awards  in  detail,  but 
the  judge  at  a  small  show  has  only 
half  done  his  work  when  he  has  made 
his  decisions — the  other  half  is  to  tell 
exhibitors  why  certain  birds  are  bet- 
ter than  others  and  where  the  best 
on  exhibition  there  might  be  im- 
proved. 

Wherever  possible  the  attendance 
of  one  or  more  representatives  of  the 
State  college  or  experiment  station 
should  be  secured  for  demonstrations 
and  lectures.  In  any  case  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  a  supply 
of  literature  from  the  State  institu- 
tions and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  distribution 
to  ^^sito^s,  and  for  the  display  of  a 
full  line  of  the  posters  used  in  promot- 
ing poultry  production. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE- 
HIGH  CLASS  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY 
PROPERTIES. 
SEVEN  ACRES  AND  A  BUNGALOW. 
APRICOTS  AND  PRUNES. 

Liocated  5  minutes'  walk  from  the  station. 
In  an  excellent  neighborhood;  we  have  for 
sale  a  hlgh-clasa  property  of  5  acres  In  bear- 
ing Blenheim  apricots;  2  acres  In  3-year-old 
French  prunes;  has  line  modern  bungalow 
with  every  convenience,  hardwood  floors, 
electric  range,  expensive  plumbing,  etc.;  has 
cottage  for  help,  garage  and  modern  pump- 
ing plant,  equipped  with  a  Kewanee  high- 
pressure  tank;  also  stable  and  poultry  houses 
and  yards  for  600  chickens;  an  exceptionally 
good  place;  price,  J9500. 

10  acres  and  a  bungalow,  located  6  min- 
utes' walk  from  the  station;  the  soli  Is  rich 
and  fertile  and  is  all  planted  to  English 
walnuts  and  apricots  with  alfalfa  in  be- 
tween; has  a  new,  modern  bungalow  with 
every  modern  convenience,  even  to  an  elec- 
tric range;  has  fine  water  plant,  garage  and 
equipment  for  1000  chickens;  price  $10,000; 
an  offer  will  be  considered. 

BEAUTIFUL  HIGHWAY  PROPERTY. 

30  acres  first-class  soil  on  State  Highway, 
in  an  excellent  neighborhood;  10  acres  In 
young,  bearing  prunes,  10  acres  In  young, 
bearing  apricots  and  10  acres  In  bare  land; 
has  a  fine,  modern  bungalow  of  7  rooms  with 
every  convenience;  complete  set  of  out-build- 
ings, domestic  water  plant  and  engine,  house 
for  help,  etc.;  trays,  boxes,  implements,  horse 
and  complete  equipment  go  with  the  place; 
there  is  a  fine  electric  pumping  plant  on  the 
property,  which  produces  about  11000  annu- 
ally from  sale  of  water  outside;  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  productive  places  on  the 
peninsula;  price  (35,000;  terms  of  payment 
can  be  arranged. 

A  GENERAL  FARM. 

88  acres  of  sediment  soil  located  one  mile 
from  the  station.  In  the  richest  section  of 
Santa  Clara  County;  this  place  Is  equipped 
for  general  farming,  dairy  or  stock  raising; 
the  place  is  fenced  and  cross-fenced  and  di- 
vided into  S  fields;  each  field  is  supplied 
with  water;  the  place  is  now  cropped  to 
grain,  with  one  field  reserved  for  pasture; 
part  of  the  place  Is  now  leased  at  135  an 
acre  for  tomatoes;  Improvements  consist  of 
good  residence  of  6  rooms  with  the  usual 
conveniences;  large  barn,  dairy  barn,  gran- 
ary, cottage  for  help,  poultry  and  pig  houses, 
yards,  corrals,  etc. ;  farming  implements, 
tools,  wagons,  etc.,  Included;  price,  J27,500. 

All  of  the  above  places  located  within  six 
miles  of  the  Stanford  University. 

WILLIAM  P.  WRIGHT, 

Mountain  View,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  GROVE  for  sale — 
20  acres  4-year-old  Eureka  lemons  and  10 
acres  5-year-old  oranges  and  lemons.  Lets 
of  water.  Nothing  flnei  in  California.  Will 
be  a  big  crop  this  season.  >  Must  sell  quick 
to  settle  up  an  estate.  No  agents.  No  ex- 
changes. Address  C.  W.  Mount,  622  Higglns 
BIdg.,  Lios  Angeles. 


FOR  SALE — My  »800  equity  in  ten  acres 
in  a  fertile  valley,  Riverside  county.  Will 
sell  with  improvements  a  small  house,  barn, 
wagon,  buggy,  one  horse.  40  chickens,  rab- 
bits and  two  acres  planted  to  corn  for  $1000. 
Plenty  of  water.  Address  H.  DItter,  Route 
1,  Box  75,  Perris,  Cal. 


RARE  opportunity;  67  acres  fruits,  nuts, 
alfalfa,  Tokays,  etc.;  irrigated;  tools,  trac- 
tor, horses  and  equipment;  every  convenience. 
Near  State  Highway  and  capital;  beautiful 
location;  price,  $185  per  acre.  Send  for  full 
Information.  Address  Box  163,  ELK  GROVE, 
CAL. 

 ;  . 

FOR  SALE — Income  city  property,  or  would 
exchange  for  small  Improved  farm.  Prop- 
ert.v  consists  of  modern  six-room  house, 
centrally  located;  fruit  trees,  garden,  chicken 
coops.  Two  minutes  trtim  (jar  lines.  Write 
particulars.  A.  C.  Olker,  4070  Santa  Rita 
ave. ,   Oakland,  Cal.  


WELL-IMPROVED  TWO-ACRE  POULTRY 
RANCH  and  suburban  home  In  best  part 
of  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Can  arrange  to  take 
part  payment  from  profits.  Owner,  J.  H. 
Stubbe,  Box  67,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — A  bargain.  Ten  acres  desirable 
cherry  land  In  Atascadero  Colony,  Cali- 
fornia. Paid  principal  and  interest  $5-100. 
Present  price  to  get  money  quickly  $4000. 
Carl  Storia,   Paso  Robles.  California. 


GOOD  HOG  OR  DAIRY  RANCH— 200  acres; 

70  acres  alfalfa  land;  good  buildings,  run- 
ning water;  near  town.  M.  Funk,  Etna 
Mills.  Cal. 


FREE  list  farms,  farm  and  stock  ranches, 
Sonoma  and  Mendocino  counties;  Russian 
River  section.    Miller  &  Cobbl,  Inc.,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal. 


BARGAINS — Furnish    you    names   and  ad- 
dresses free.     Farms,  unimproved  lands, 
businesses,    any   kind,    anywhere.  Western 
Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE — 90  acres  in  Humboldt  County. 

Write  for  details.  Roy  Duzenbury.  Gar- 
bervllle,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE 


EL  DORADO  COUNTY  RANCH  of  640  acres; 

all  under  fences  and  cross-fenced  into  five 
fields;  300  acres  under  cultivation,  100  acres 
summer  fallow;  two  sets  of  buildings,  houses 
eight  rooms  each,  large  barns  and  outbuild- 
ings; county  road  runs  through  the  place; 
100  acres  creek  bottom  land,  will  raise  any- 
thing; five  good  wells,  seven  living  springs, 
besides  water  holes  In  creek  the  year  round. 
Price  Includes  all  farm  machinery,  two  wag- 
ons, two  mowers,  self-binder,  horse  rake, 
plows,  harrows,  cultivator,  ten  tons  hay, 
blacksmith  shop  and  good  set  of  tools.  This 
la  an  A  No.  1  ranch  and  must  be  seen  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  and  value  of  it.  Price 
$30  per  acre;  terms  on  part;  no  trade.  Deal 
direct  with  owner.  Address  Box  800,  Orchard 
and  Farm,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

NO  PAYMENTS  DOWN. 

FARMERS  ARE  MAKING  GOOD  IN  THE 
"PROJECT   OF    NO    REGRETS,"    AT  OR- 
LAND.    CAL.;    WATER    FURNISHED  BY 
UNCLE    SAM;    WB   SUPPLY    THE  LAND 
A.ND  ASK  NO  PAYMENT  U.NTIL  YOU  CAN 
MAKE  SAME  FROM  CROPS;  NO  BETTER 
SOIL  FOR  ALFALA.   ALMONDS,  OLIVES, 
ORANGES,    LEMONS,    ETC.      WRITE  US 
FOR  U.   8.   GOVERNMENT  REPORT  AND 
BOOKLET,  "ORLAND  FARMa" 
P.  D.  BURR  CO.. 
219  MONTGOMERY  STRBET, 
  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


FOR  SALE — At  a  sacrifice.  Easy  terms.  120- 
acre  ranch  for  $12,000.00;  inherited  by 
two  women  who  cannot  manage  place.  Five 
miles  from  Rogu  River  Station,  Oregon, 
twelve  miles  from  Grant's  Pus;  40  acres 
In  8-year  old  trees;  30  acres  In  apples.  Si 
Wintons.  H  Delicious;  10  acres  in  pears, 
M  Bartletts,  V4  Anjon.  Orchard  enclosed 
with  a  woven  wire  fence;  good  six-room 
house  and  garage.  All  in  fine  condition. 
Address  543  V4  N.  Heliotrope  Drive.  Los  An- 
geles, Cal,    H.  C.  Chandler. 


FOR  SALE — 329.74  acres;  good  for  grain, 
corn,  beans,  etc.,  and  Soudan  grapes;  small 
house,  barn,  good  wagon  shed,  windmill  and 
tank,  two  wells,  good  water,  about  70  as- 
sorted fruit  trees  just  beginning  to  bear; 
farm  machinery  In  pretty  good  shape;  black- 
smith tools;  about  3  miles  hog  fence,  balance 
2  and  3-wlre;  18  tons  hay  In  barn;  7  head 
horses;  price,  $30  per  acre;  $5000  down,  bal- 
ance mortgage,  6%;  or  $28  cash.  E.  E. 
Murray,  King  City.  Cal. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL,  TRADE  OR  BUY 
a  farm,  ranch,  raw  land,  city  or  business 
property,  automobiles,  factory,  patent,  stock, 
bonds,  mining  property,  etc.?  If  you  have 
something  to  sell  in  any  State,  write.  Inclos- 
ing 10  cents,  for  our  big  magazine  of  Invest- 
ments, exchanges  and  buyers  and  our  special 
proposition.  Send  full  description  and  low- 
est price  of  your  property.  Address  the 
World's  Mirror,  Beaumont.  Tex. 


NO.  1004  —  75  ACRES  ON  RIVER,  near 
steamboat  wharf;  1500  fruit  trees,  mostly 
young  peach  and  apple;  8-room  dwelling, 
front  porch,  2  halls,  attic;  shade;  well 
fenced;  IS  acres  of  woodland,  chestnut  and 
oak;  7  acres  meadow;  6^  miles  from  county 
seat;  barn  and  stable;  new  pig  pens.  11x60; 
buildings  worth  $3600.  Price,  $3250.  Russell 
Realty  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Catalogue. 


FOR  SALE — Partly  improved  fruit  and  al- 
falfa ranch  up  to  160  acres.  Choice  loca- 
tion; modern  ccniveniences.  Apples,  pears 
and  alfalfa  ready  to  harvest.  A  bargain 
for  a  man  with  some  money  and  wanting  a 
choice  home.  Owner,  Box  403,  Lancaster, 
Cal.  


FOR  SALE — A  bargain.  Ten  acres  desirable 
cherry  land  in  Atascadero  Colony,  Califor- 
nia. Paid  principal  and  interest  $5400. 
Present  price  to  get  money  quickly  $4000. 
Carl  Storia,  Paso  Robles,  California. 


FI.N'EST  olive  land  in  State:  also  fine  for 
peaches  and  berries.  Under  Irrigation ; 
ditch  on  property.  19  acres  for  quick  sale: 
$600,  half  cash,  bal.  terms.  H.  H.  Shuffle- 
ton,  Jr.,  Redding,  Cal.  


FOR  sale: — A  fine  ranch,  397  acres,  on  the 
State  Highway  to  Yosemite  and  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Railway.  For  more  Important  In- 
formation, address  A.  J.  Smith,  Groveland, 
Tuolumne  County,  California. 


REAL  ESTATE — Sale  or  Exchange 

FOR  SALE — Thirteen  rertdence  lots,  clear, 
in  Richmond,  California;  would  cmislder 
an  exchange  on  improved  ranch  or  city 
property.  This  Is  worth  looking  Into.  D. 
M.  Heagerty.  4100  E.  14th  St.,  Oakland, 
Californ'a,   


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Two  ranches,  cheap 
for  cash.     Address  "Rancher,"  Box  68A, 
Route  1,  Winters,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 


WE   EXCHANGE   Real  Estate — Johnson  A 
Temple.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


GOVERNMENT  LANDS 


RELINQUISHMENT  FOR  SALE— 160  acres 
choice  spot  In  Victor  Valley.  18  miles  east 
of  VlctorviUe,  San  Bernardino  County;  all 
level;  elevation  2800  feet;  66  acres  cleared 
of  brush:  well,  good  water;  good  loose  soil: 
$1000  cash  desired.  Will  consider  trada 
Owner,  1543  45th  avenue,  San  Francisco. 


BE  PATRIOTIC— RAISE  STOCK  on  produc- 
tive Government  land,  plainly  marked  on 
county  sectional  maps;  $2.60,  ANY  county. 
Booklet,  particulars  for  stamps.  Write  Jo- 
seph Clark,  Sacramento. 


FARM  LANDS,  HOMESTEADS 


HOMESTEADS — Where  alfalfa  yields  6  tons 
and  wheat  60  bushels  per  acre;  no  waste 
land.     Write  or  call  on   I.   J.  StudebaJcer. 
Wlnnemucoa,  Nevada. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


IMPROVED  small   farms  near  Bfanteca  In 
one  of  the  richest  producing  sections  of 
the    State.      Prices     are     now  reasonable. 
Walter  Buchanan,  Route  2,  Ripon,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acres,  San  Joaquin  Valley 
near  Farmlngton,  partly  Improved.  Easy 
terms.    Box  116,  San  Bruno.  Cal. 


M  ONE  Y  TX)  LP  AN— ^  ^stM 

ANY  AMOUNT  ON  COUNTRY  PROPERTY 
Bank   rates.     Write  for  particulars.  We 
specialize  on  large  country  loans. 

REALTY  MORTGAGE  CO., 
W.  B.  Palmer.  Pres.. 
918  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


A  PRACTICAL  English  sheep  breeder  and 
fine  wool  grower  from  Australia,  expert 
experience  In  steam  cultivation  and  plant- 
ing fattening  pastures  for  stock  and  early 
spring  lambs.  Is  open  to  manage  a  flrat- 
class  sheep  ranch,  or  will  examine  uid  re- 
port upon  suitable  sheep  proi^rtlea  and  fa- 
vorable conditions.  Address  Sheep  Breeder. 
1242  42d  Ave..  San  Francisco. 


F.    C.    PRAGNELL,   Superintendent  of  thi 
Woodslde  Stock  Farm,  open  for  rs-engage- 
ment.     Box  187,  Woodslde.  Cal. 


WANTED— Agents,  Saleamen 


WANTED — A  good  live  boy  or  girl  in  each 
territcrry  to  handle  the  agency  for  Or- 
chard and  Farm;  good  money  to  the  right 
party  and  a  good  growing  business:  costs 
n6thlng  to  secure  full  details.  Address  de- 
partment P.  Orchard  and  Farm,  P.  O.  Box 
136    Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


AUTO  TRAILERS 


AUTO  ACCESSORIES,  SUPPLIES 


FORDS  CAN  BUR.V  HALF  COAL  OIL,  ALL 
DISTILLATE,  or  Cheapest  Gasoline,  using 
our  1918  Carburetor;  34  miles  per  gallon 
guaranteed.  Easy  starting.  Great  power  In- 
crease. Attach  It  yourself.  Big  profit  sell- 
ing for  us:  30  days'  trial.  Money  back  guar- 
antee. Styles  to  fit  any  automobile.  Alr- 
Friotion  Carburetor  Company,  326  Madison 
St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

IMPLEMENTS    AND    RANCH  SUPPLIES. 

SAMPLES  and  slightly  used.  Four  floora 
Large  stock.  Liberal  credit.  Save  60  per 
cent  on  some.    No  branches. 

AR.VOTT  &  COMPANY,  INC 
The  Yellow  Front     Established  1892. 
112-118  South  Los  Angeles  SL. 
I.OR  Angeles,  Cal. 


FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 


IDEAL   HOIST   FOR    UNLOADING  HAY. 

driving  fence  posts,  stretching  fences, 
erecting  buildings  and  numerous  other  pur- 
poses around  the  farm.  Inexpensive,  (rwt 
labor  saver.  Send  for  pamphlet.  U.  3.  Iren 
Works,  Seattle,  Wash. 

TRACTORS  FOR  SALE— Two  Mollne  Trac- 
tors, new,  at  substantial  reduction,  with 
draw-bar  and  two-point  plow  attachments 
each.  Ifnder  clearance,  SO  Inches.  Address 
A.  B.  Harris,  181  Vernon  Terrace,  Oakland. 
CaL  

ENGINES 


SEVERAL    NEW    AND    SLIGHTLY  USED 
ENGINES.    ARNOTT  *  CO.,  Implunents. 
112  South  Los  Angeles  sL,  Los  Angslsa. 


STUMP    LANDS,    FAMOUS    FRUIT,  HAY 
BELT.  Hood  River  Valley;  Irrigated;  prac- 
tically level;  employment:  10  years'  time. 
Box  185.  Hood  River,  Oregon. 


WE   ARE   AGENTS   for   the   beat   land  In 
South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District  on 
the  easiest  of  terms.    Address  Rlpon  Nursery 
Co.,  Rlpon.  Cal. 


FARMS  WANTED 


WA.VTED — TO    HEAR    FROM    OWNER  of 
good  ranch  for  sale.    State  cash  price,  full 
description.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  farm  or 
unimproved  land  for  sale.    O.  K.  Hawley, 
Baldwin,  Wisconsin. 


f 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  21st  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.    Address  ORCH  ARD  AND  FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


POULTRY 


FOR  SALE' — Thoroughbred  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns, Dutbernd  strain.  Pullets  hatched 
Jan.  '18  and  March  '18.  Hens  hatched  Jan. 
'17  and  March  '17.  White  P.  Rocks,  Fishel's 
strain,  finest  type.  Hatching  eggs  from  same 
$1.50  per  setting.  Are  you  interested  in 
Rabbits?  Write  me  for  the  most  prac- 
tical hutch  and  I  will  send  you  FREE  a  pic- 
ture with  details  and  measurements.  I  have 
:i  couple  nice  thoroughbred  N.  Zealand 
KABBIT  bucks  and  does,  right  age  for 
lireedlng. 

J.  VAN  DEN  BERGH. 
Manager  Poultry  Department, 

TOYON  FARMS, 
LOS  ALTOS,  CAL. 


Poultry  of  all  kinds,  Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigs, 
Canaries,  Peafowl,  Pheasants,  Cats,  Dogs  and 
everything  in  hair,  fur  and  feathers.  Let  us 
know  your  wants.  What  we  do  not  have, 
we  can  secure  for  you.  We  ship  everywhere. 
Write  for  price  list. 

FANCIEBS'  EXCHANGE, 
640   Soutli   Main   street,    Los   Angeles.  Cal. 

FALL   CHICKS   FOR   SALE — 400.000   S.  C. 

White  Leghorn  chicks  from  free  range 
Hoganized  stock  only,  for  delivery  from  July 
to  December,  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Fall 
cliicks  are  most  profitable — broilers  in  ten 
weeks,  pullets  lay  at  five  months.  We  guar- 
antee safe  delivery  of  all  chicks  to  destina- 
tion. Shipped  safely  anywhere  west  of  the 
Rockies.  No  money  in  advance,  pay  on  de- 
livery. Special  prices  on  BOO  and  1000  lots. 
Finest  hatchery  In  the  world.  Established 
over  twenty  years.  Further  information 
write  Must  Hatch  Incubator  Company,  423 
.Seventh  street,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

WE  aire  specialists  In  the  production  of  high- 
grade  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks. 
Thoroughbred  heavy  laying  strains  of  Amer- 
ica's choicest  Leghorns  All  our  breeding  pens 
und  my  personal  attention  is  given  to  all  de- 
tails, assuring  each  customer  of  highest 
tiuality  stock.  Our  catalog  is  free.  It  fully 
ilescribes  the  stock,  eggs  and  chicks,  con- 
taining photos  showing  the  ideal  conditions 
and  methods  used  to  make  our  Baby  Chicks 
worth  having.  A  postal  mailed  today  will 
bring  it  to  you.  The  Vineburg  Hatchery, 
F.  C.  Rhode,  Prop.,  Vineburg,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Take  advantage  of  this  special 
o'ft'er  of  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Cal- 
ifornia Poultry  Journal,  the  leader  in  Cal- 
ifornia, or  a  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
Northwest  Poultry  Journal,  the  leader  In 
the  Northwest,  Including  one  year's  (new 
or  renewal)  subscription  to  Orchard  and 
I<  irm  for  o'niy  seventy-flve  cents,  or  both 
p  lultry  Journals  for  one  year  and  Orchard 
and  Farm  one  year  for  one  dollar.  Mall 
your  order  today  to  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

START  NOW— Highest-priced  broilers,  fry- 
ers; hundreds  vigorous  chicks  from  large 
stock  Reds,  Rocks,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  16c, 
16c;  Leghorns,  13c;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons, 
Brahmas,  20c,  25c;  8  weeks,  older  pullets, 
cockerels,  ducks,  turkeys.  FEW  FINE 
BREEDERS  GREATLY  REDUCED.  Males 
below  half.  Government  ti-ap-nested,  200-283 
eggs  yearly!  Clearing  $5.  W.  Beeson,  PAS- 
ADENA, CAL. 

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD— 
Baby  chicks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White 
Leghorns,  settings,  100,  1000  hatched  right 
In  our  $60,000  brick  and  concrete  hatchery 
from  our  quality  heavy  layers;  reasonable 
prices;  stock  hatching  eggs.  Pebbleslde  Poul- 
try Farm,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Early  hatched  cockerels.  White 
Leghorns.  Carefully  bred  for  15  years  for 
vigor,  heavy  laying  and  standard  require- 
ments. Trapnested  and  Hoganized.  Mc- 
Farlane  strain.     A  Worel.   R.   D.   3,  Napa, 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Stock 
for  sale — nothing  better  In  poultry  than  Vod- 
dcn's  Rocks.  Catalog  free.  Vodden's  Rock- 
ery,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

FALL  CHICKS — Book  orders  now  for  your 
future  meat  and   egg  supply.     Write  for 
special  circular  on  fall  chicks.    Stubbe  Poul- 
try  Ranch  and  Hatchery,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

CHIX — Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Or- 
pingtons, Anconas,  Minorcas;  Buff,  White 
and    Brown    Leghorns;    breeding  cockerels. 
Enoch  Crews,  Seabrlght,  Cal. 

"EASTMAN'S   Bred-to-lay"   Hoganized  and 
trap-nested  barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Sept. 
CHICKS;  eggs;  cockerels.    Airedale  puppies, 
Kairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Falrmead,  Cal. 

W.VNTED— 1000  POULTRYMEN  to  try  the 
New  Perfection  Automatic  Poultry  Foun- 
tain.     None    better.     Free    circular.  John 
Imschweller,  Inglewood,  Cal. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  EGGS.  $1.50  setting.     Hewitt  & 
Hewitt,  Dixon,  Cal. 


RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 


"SCIENTIFIC    FUR  FARMING." 

A  pi-ofltable.  spare-time  business, 
good  for  $1500  per  year  and  more. 

RAISE  STOCK  FOR  US  —  We 
buy  all  you  raise.  We  pay  you 
the  highest  market  prices  and  fur- 
n  sh  perfect  breeding  stock.  GO 
INTO  BUSINESS  FOR  YOUR- 
SELF. Our  booklet  and  details 
mailed  for  10  cents. 

DEPT.  X. 
LOS  ANGELES  FUR  FARM, 
C.  E.  Sherman.      J.  M.  Sherman. 
2669   N.   Griftin  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

RABBITS  —  Food  for  the  table,  fertilizer 
for  the  garden,  furs  to  keep  you  warm. 
"RIchey's  Rabbit  and  Cavy  Book,"  second 
edition;  will  teach  you  everything  pertain- 
ing to  this  delightful  work;  thirteen  chap- 
ters; twenty-eight  beautiful  illustrations. 
Price,  50c.  "Making  a  Living  on  an  Acre 
and  Care  of  Rabbits";  price,  25c.  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Richey,  616  N.  Benton  Way,  Los  Angeles. 
Breeder  of  New  Zealand  Reds  since  1914,  and 
black  and  white  English  furs,  long  and  short 
hair. 

CALDWELL'S  RELIABLE  RABBIT  REM- 
EDIES— Snuffle  remedy,  75c;  ear  remedy, 
35c;  slobber  remedy,  35c;  vent  ointment,  35c; 
tonic,  65c;  all  postpaid.  Cure  or  money 
back.  Agents  wanted.  Circular,  New  Zea- 
land Reds,  free.  Caldwell  Rabbit  Farm, 
2526  San  Fernando  boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — Pedigreed,  none 
finer.  Richly  colored,  four  red  feet  and 
creamy  bellies.  Also  fine  red  utility  stc^ck, 
three,  four  and  six  months  old.  E.  Kelly, 
834  Main  st  .  Petaluma.  Cal.  


PIGEONS— BUY  BIG  BIRDS.    Homers,  Car- 
neaux.  White  Kings;  15  to  20  pounds  squab 
a  year  per  pair.    B.  B.  Julian,  1606  O  street, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


ARMSTRONG'S  NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RAB- 
BITS— Improve  your  stock  with  a  good, 
healthy  buck;    prices     right.  Armstrong's 
Rabbit  Yards,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

FLEMISH,  Reds,  Himalayans,  2  to  18  months, 
from  pedigreed  bucks,  $1.50  to  $5.00,  ac- 
cording to  age.    F.  Altken,  1004  S.  9th,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

RABBITS— Choice  young  New  Zealand  Red 
Breeding   Stock  for  sale.     R.   C.  Specht, 
Route  A.  Sonoma,  Cal. 

MONEY  IN  RABBITS — Raise  rabbits  for  >>s. 
Win  pay  $6  per  pair.  Send  stamp  for  reply. 
H.  E.  Gibson  Co.,  Arcadia,  Cal. 

FOR   SALE — Rabbits,     New     Zealand  and 
Flemish  Giant.    Paul  Kruger,  Watso^vllle, 
California. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

HAZARD  &  MILLER,  ATTORNEYS  AT 
LAW — Patents  and  Patent  Causes.  Henry 
T.  Hazard  established  the  agency  in  1878. 
which  has  been  uninterruptedly  in  business 
since  that  time.  Herman  Miller,  eight  years 
examiner  in  U.  S.  patent  office.  Our  library 
contains  the  record  of  every  U.  S.  patent. 
Examination  without  charge.  HAZARD'S 
1918  BOOK  ON  PATENTS  FREE.  504-505- 
506  Central  Building,  Sixth  and  Main  streets, 
Los  Angeles. 

PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured  through 
us;  established  fifty  years.     Send  for  free 
booklet  on  "Patents."    Pacific  Coast  Patent 
Agency,  Inc.,  Stockton.  Cal. 

LUMBER— Building  Material 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BUILDER  —  All 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  material; 
doors,  windows,  lumber,  shingles,  corrugated 
iron,  cement  trays  at  the  lowest  prices,  send 
list  und  get  estimate;  country  orders  and 
carload  lots  a  specialty.  H.  McKevItt  &  Son. 
Wreckers.  1849  Mission  street,  near  14th, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LUMBER  BARGAINS  for  poultry  men  and 
farmers.      Special    prices    to    reduce  our 
stock  this  month.     Woodhead  Lumber  Co., 
5800  South  Main  street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

WATER  PIPE  AND  CASING. 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  FOR  SALE— 
Ten-foot  lengths,  20  gauge,  10  and  11-lnch, 
new,  at  substantial  reduction.  Have  4000 
feet.  Address  Ramsey  Probasco,  2436  Vir- 
ginia St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

CHIROPRACTIC  COLLEGES 

BE  A  CHIROPRACTIC  DOCTOR- 7000  now 
practicing;  new  method  of  curing  and  pre- 
venting diseases.  Catalogue  free.  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Cale,  president,  Loa  Angeles  College  of 
Chiropractic,  931  South  Hill  street,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

PARCEL  POST 

CO-OPERATION    (NOT    OPERATED  FOR 
PROFIT)  reduces  living  expenses.  Partic- 
ulars and  catalog  from  Co-Operatlve  League, 
Commercial  street.  San  Francisco. 


LIVESTOCK— Chester  Whites 

CHESTER  WHITES — The  BILIKEN  brand. 

Say!  Listen!  Are  you  going  to  need  a 
boar  this  fall?  Better  buy  him  now.  Have 
a  dandy  lot  to  select  fiom  that  are  low 
priced  enough  to  move  rapidly.  Few  bred 
sows  left  to  farrow  during  October.  Just  a 
very  few  weaned  boar  piBs-  Open  fail  gilts. 
Special  October  prices.  Write  for  them. 
C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 

LIVESTOCK— Sheep,  Milch  Goats 

Dr^BTTcEOTlHElC^^Tmporter'arrd^ 

Hampshire  sheep,  Eugene,  California,  offers 
for  sale  a  choice  lot  of  yearling  Hampshire 
rams  sired  by  Walnut  Hall  and  Butterfleld 
rams  purchased  at  Salt  Lake  August,  1916. 
Inspection  and  correspondence  invited. 

TOGGENBURG  GOATS  —  Edwin  Pritchett, 
Mojave.  Cal.    Enclose  stamp. 

LIVESTOCK— Poland  Chinas 

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.     Hewitt  &  Hewitt, 
Dixon,  Cal. 

LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jerseys 

DUROC-JERSEY    BOARS,    both  weanlings 
and  old  enough  for  service.     Prices  right. 
Breeding  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    H.  E. 
Boudier,  Napa,  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE   Duroc  Jersey  Boars  and  Gilts. 
Geo.    DeBok,    Oregon   City,  Ore. 


LIVESTOCK 

I  NOW  OFFER  MY  SPRING  PIGS,  sired  by 
Cook's  Hanclierdale  Jones,  a  grandson  of 
the  famous  Gertsdale  Jones,  and  out  of  big, 
prolific  sows,  the  best  of  the  "Big  Types." 
Write  for  prices  and  further  information. 
J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — For  land,  large 
black  registered  jacks  and  jennetts;  best 
bunch  in  California.    A.  L.  Allen,  Perris,  Cal. 

BONE  SPAVIN,  splint  or  ringbone  removed 
with  one  application.    Money-back  guaran- 
tee.   Henry  ChappellS,  Woodburn,  Ore. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

EVERYBODY  should  read  The  Great  Ex- 
change story;  mail  order,  real  estate,  in- 
vestment and  general  Information  weekly; 
contains  20  to  40  pages  of  opportunities;  of- 
fers, plans,  secrets,  bargains,  cash  buyers, 
etc.,  that  will  put  you  on  the  road  to  more 
money  making.  Your  name  printed  In  our 
opportunity  directory  and  a  special  2  months' 
subscription  for  26c.  Ad  rates  3c  per  word 
for  four  insertions.  Thousands  of  "live 
wires"  to  read  your  ad.  Address  The  World's 
Mirror,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

$5.00  A  DAY  GATHERING  EVERGREENS, 
ROOTS  and  HERBS.  Ginseng  $14  lb.; 
Belladonna  seed  $64  lb.;  or  grow  it  your- 
self. Boo.V  and  war  prices  free.  Botanical, 
50,  New  Haven,  Conn.  

I  WILL  DELIVER  a  small  box  of  lemons 
for  $1.00,  containing  4  dozen;  prepaid  to 
any  part  of  the  U.  S.    Ernest  Vince,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE 


New  Model 
No.  16-K 


If  so, 
keep 

cool.  Use  the  Imperial 
self  -  heating  Iron. 
Maltes    Its    own  gas, 
generated    frum  kero- 
sene. Ttie  cheapest  and 
best  iron  made.  Cole 
Lite  &  Sales  Co..  Lamp 
1216  to  1220  E.  41st  St.. 
Angeles,  Cal.  Demonstra- 
tion room,  246  S.  Spring  St. 


ICE  PLANT — A  "Barber"  machine,  best  In 
the  world,  valve-in-head  type;  three  tons 
capacity;  800  feet  ammonia  pipe  and  1000 
ibs.  casting  valves,  bends  and  other  essen- 
tial fittings;  all  good  as  new;  a  complete 
refrigerator  plant,  fifteen  horse,  upright 
steam  engine  and  fittings  thereto.  Entire 
plant  $800  f.  o.  b.  Coqullle,  Oregon.  This 
outfit  cost  three  years  ago  over  $2100.  Will 
earn  $2000  per  year  on  eggs  alone;  will  be 
sold  at  a  real  bargain  for  cash;  shipping 
weight,  five  tons.  Pacific  Agricultural  Sta- 
tion,  Coqullle,  Ore.  


A.  LEVIN,  successor  to  Kelly  Machinery 
Co.  All  kinds  and  sizes  of  Pipe,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Pulleys.  Shafting,  etc.  Good  sec- 
ond-hand Wire  Rope,  Manila  Rope  and 
Barb  Wire.    524  Mission  Road,  Los  Angeles. 

HAY  FOR  SALE— 200  tons  No.  1  Oat  Hay, 
baled.    Sale  to  consumer  at  reduced  rate. 
Address  A.  B.  Harris,  181  Vernon  Terrace, 
Oakland. 

MEDICAL 

CO.NSTIPATION  cured  without  drugs.  Over 
a  dozen  methods  sent  free.    Liberty  Com- 
pany, Station  D,  Box  4007,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GUARANTEED  SEEDS 


NEW  NOVELTIES,  PROLIFIC,  PRACTI- 
CAL plants  for  "War"  gardeners.  Listen — 
GIANT  M.ARROW  CABBAGE  grow  ten 
feet  high,  sometimes  bear  yard-long  leaves, 
some  20  Inches  wide.  Can  be  planted  all 
year  round  for  California  climate.  Best 
winter  grower.  NO  WASTE,  as  with  kale; 
solid,  marrow  laden,  ENTIRELY  EDIBLE 
trunk,  quickly  Increases  egg,  butter  and 
flesh  production;  best  "GREENS"  grown; 
500  GUARANTEED,  PEDIGREED  SEEDS, 
25c;  five  such  packets,  $1;  acre  supply,  %2. 

"  GOLDEN  POTLACH  "  bush  Pea  pro- 
duced three  crops  from  the  same  roots. 
Sweetest,  greenest,  tenderest;  "canning" 
unnecessary;  well-soaked  ripe  peas,  prop- 
erly cooked,  equally  palatable;  regular 
packet.s,  10c;  6  for  50c. 

RAREST  BEANS,  bush  and  pole,  for 
coast  plantings;  packets.  10c. 

" PURPLE  PERFECTION  POTATO " — 
Salad  specialty,  frost-proof,  prolific,  super- 
early;  demands  CONSTANT  GROWTH,  as- 
suring two  crops  yearly  for  Californians 
without  "keeping-over"  worrying.  Sample 
10c.  pound  35c;  three  pounds,  prepaid,  90e. 
Photos,  particulars,  FREE. 

E.  E.  MARTIN,  Guaranteeing  Seedsman, 
B-4,   Charleston.  Washington. 


NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


THOMPSON'S  SEEDLESS  AND  EMPEROR 
GRAPES  have  unbeatable  prospects;  pro- 
duce heavy,  uniform  crops;  high  prices  cer- 
tain; bear  well  third  year.  Unexcelled  raw 
land,  $70  acre  and  up;  good  for  oranges, 
olives,  figs,  early  fruits.  Can  arrange  to  bring 
Into  bearing.  Mature  vineyards  bringing 
$700  to  $1000  an  acre.  Write  or  visit  D.  J. 
Whitney,  Exeter,  Cal. 


FIELD  SEEDS,  GARDEN  STOCK 


SEED,  GRAIN,  THRESHING  Machine  and 
Harvester  Screenings  Wanted — Cash  paid 
for  large  or  small  quantities.  Mall  samples 
on  which  wc  will  quote.  Mercantile  &  Ware- 
house Co.,  Fifth  and  Poplar  streets,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 


WANTED — Spineless  Cactus,  both  forage  and 
fruiting  kinds.     J.   F.  Zion,   Box  10,  Oat- 
man,  Ariz. 

DRIED  VEGETABLES  &  FRUITS 


HOOVERIZE  YOUR  TIME.  MONEY  AND 
POTATOES;  get  a  vegetable  drier.  Dry 
your  potatoes;  make  flour,  and  save  wheat 
for  the  BOYS  over  there.  With  every  order 
for  a  DRIER  we  send  the  Arcade  Grist 
Mill  FREE.  The  drier  is  portable,  and  fire- 
proof, and  any  one  can  run  It.  Price  $450 
f.  o.  b.  Terms.  Address  New  Way  Vege- 
table Drier,  227  13th  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS— Wanted 

WANTED — Ranch    homeB    for    boys  from 
eight   to   thirteen  years,   healthy.  Apply 
Children's  Home  Society,  2414  Griffith  ave.. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal, 

ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 

GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cash;  as- 
saying, COc.     I'loneer  Assaying  Company, 
636   Market   street,    opposite   Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

COMMERCIAL  PRINTING. 


1000  BUSINESS  CARDS  for  $1;  letterheads, 
envelopes,  bills,  wedding  work,  show  cards, 
rubber  stamps.    ROBERT  HILL,  2188  Sutter 
street,  .San  Francisco. 


TRUCK  GARDENERS, 
FARMERS,  FRUIT 
GROWERS! 

Turn  vonr  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Into 
Dollars  with  n  SOUTHERN  CANNKK. 
Sultnble  for  rani  li  or  hniiill  cann*ry. 
WANT  *2i)0  or  would  exchange:  Ford 
unto  preferred.  Wrilr 

II.  C.  YERXA.  •^ln()  liiinrroft, 
BEUKELKV.  (^AI,. 
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Grow  Your  Own  Fertilizer 


d  San  Francisco 


A  gun  that  shoots  a  patchy  pat- 
tern like  the  above  cannot  give 
reliable  siriice.  The  birds  often 
i/it  throui/h. 


Why  the  Model  12 


The  hard-hitting  Winchester  pat- 
ten is  evenly  distributed.  It 
brings  down  every  bird  icithin  its 

spread. 


is  the  ideal  shotgun  for  the  farm 


WHEN'  a  farmer  buys  a  shotgun,  he  buys  it  for  a 
double  purpose:  Ant  to  clear  his  farm  of  crop- 
destroying,  chicken-thieving  pests;  second  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  weapon  for  upland  game  birds,  prairie 
chickens  or  ducks — for  where  is  the  farmer  who  does  not 
enjoy  a  day  or  two  of  hunting  now  and  then? 

In  return  for  his  investment,  the  shrewd  farmer  de- 
mands, and  has  every  right  to  demand,  a  gun  that  will 
bring  down  the  birds  CTery  tlqie.  Plugging  at  a  flock  of 
crows,  he  must  be  sure  of  exterminating  as  many  as  come 
within  the  shot  pattern.  Taking  a  wing  shot  at  a  plover, 
he  wants  to  be  certain  of  a  pattern  that  will  land  at  least 
the  three  pellets  necessary  to  a  "kill"  In  the  body  of  the 
fowl. 

The  gun  for  th^  purpose 

Farmers  who  are  versed  In  the  lore  of  the  shotgnn 
know  that  there  Is  one  gun  that  gives  them  the  results 
they  want — the  Winchester  Model  12.  Where  results 
count,  this  master  weapon  meets  every  reQUlrement. 

The  Winchester  Model  12  Is  a  beautiful  gun,  light  in 
weight,  and  simple  and  sure  to  operate.  Superbly  bal- 
anced, it  points  like  your  own  arm.  It  can  always  be  re- 
lied upon  to  plant  a  close,  even  pattern,  with  lots  of  force 
behind  it,  at  the  range  for  which  its  choke  adapts  it.  It 
works  smoothly  and  surely  In  whatever  position  it  Is  held. 

There  is  a  gauge  and  a  bore  of  the  Winchester  Model 
12  to  give  you  Just  the  kind  of  a  pattern  you  want.  Built 
in  12  gauge,  weight  1%,  lbs.;  and  In  16  and  20  gauge, 
weight  about  6  lbs.  For  those  who  prefer  a  hammer 
action  gun.  the  Winchester  Model  97  Is  the  usual  choice. 
Built  In  similar  lines  to  the  Model  12,  but  with  hammer 
action. 

An  axiom  of  gun  making 

Men  who  know  guns  realize  that  the  accuracy  and  dur- 
ability of  a  gun  depend  primarily  upon  the  barrel.  To 
them  the  quality  of  the  barrel  measures  the  quality  of  the 
gun.  With  Winchester  the  barrel  is  the  gun.  For  years 
this  has  been  an  axiom  of  gun  building  In  the  Winchester 
shops.  Through  the  most  unremitting  attention  to  boring, 
finishing  and  testing,  Winchester  has  developed  a  single 
standard  of  barrel  quality  which  prevails  In  the  highest 
and  lowest  priced  Winchester  models. 


How  the  barrel  is  bored 

The  barrel  of  the  Winchester  Model  12  Is  bored  to 
micrometer  measurements  for  the  pattern  it  Is  meant  to 
make.  The  degree  of  choke  exactly  offsets  the  tendency 
of  the  shot  to  spread.  Until  its  pattern  proves  up  to  the 
Winchester  standard,  no  gun  can  leave  the  factory.  The 
nickel  steel  construction  preserves  the  original  accuracy 
forever. 

The  Bennett  Process,  used  exclusively  by  Winchester, 
gives  the  Winchester  barrel  a  distinctive  blue  nnlsh  that, 
with  proper  care,  will  last  a  lifetime. 


What 


means 


Look  for  this  mark  on  the  barrel  of  a  Winchester  gun. 
It  means  that  the  gun  has  been  subjected  to  the  Win- 
chester Definitive  Proof  test.  It  stamps  the  gun  with 
Winchester's  guarantee  of  quality,  which  has  60  years  of 
the  best  gun-making  reputation  behind  it. 

Every  gun  that  bears  the  name  Winchester,  and  that 
Is  marked  with  the  Definitive  Proof  stamp,  has  been  fired 
many  times  for  smooth  action  and  accuracy.  It  has  also 
been  fired  with  excess  loads  as  a  test  of  strength.  At 
every  stage  of  Winchester  manufacture,  machine  produc- 
tion is  supplemented  by  human  craftsmanship.  Every 
Winchester  gun  is  perfected  by  tile  test  and  adjustment 
process. 

It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing  that  has  produced,  in 
the  Model  12  and  Model  97,  guns  of  unsurpassed  game- 
getting  qualities — guns  that  have  won  the  name  of  "The 
Perfect  Repeaters"  among  wild  fowl  hunters. 

Write  for  details  of  Winchester 
shotguns  and  shells 

Detailed  speclflcations  of  the  Model  12  and  Model  97, 
and  also  our  new  booklet  on  shells  will  be  sent  on  request. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.. 
Dept.  WK-21.  New  Haven.  Conn.  r.  S.  A. 


MODEL  It — Uammerlcss  Take-doicn  Repeating  Shotgun.  Made  in 
Hade  in  le  gaugt,  urcight  about  7%  lbs.;  in  IS  gauge,  weight  about 
in  to  gauge,  weight  about  6  lbs. — more  popular  with  women  and 
new  shooters  because  o]  its  lightness  and  vtry  slight  recoil. 


MODEL  S7,  HAMMER  SHOTOVH— Take  down  Repeating  Shotgun. 
Made  in  12  gauge,  weight  about  7%  lbs.;  in  16  gauge,  weight  about 
T/i  lbs.  The  favorite  icith  shooters  who  prefer  a  slide  forearm 
rrfieating  shotgun  with  a  hammer. 

WINCHEST£R 


//orld  Standard  Gun*  and  Ammunition 


€2 


PnbllBhed  monthly.    Snbgcrtptlon  rateg:    BQ  cfnto  a  ygar.  »1  for  thrre  years. 
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Pacific  Coast  Farmers  and  the  "Bridge  of  Ships" 

By  Edward  N.  Hurley,  Chairman  United  States  Shipping  Board 


[ROM  the  moment  of  our  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Central  Powers,  the  American 
farmer  ceased  thinking  in  terms  solely  of  Amer- 
ican markets.  He  at  once  became  the  man  to 
whom  a  tremendous  proportion  of  the  human 
race  looked  for  food.  The  world  became  his 
market;  American  terminals  marked  merely  the 
relay  points  fpr  his  products  on  their  hauls  to 
destinations  thousands  of  miles  away. 

We  began  to  fill  the  order  for  millions  of 
men  and  millions  of  tons  of  food  for  the  ports 
of  Europe  with  the  most  heartbreaking  lack  of  preparedness.  But 
another  year,  at  the  rate  we  are  going  will  find  us  perhaps  the  best 
prepared  power,  militarily  and  economically,  in  the  world. 

And  ships  will  form  the  foundation.  Without  "them  Europe 
would  starve;  without  them  we  never  could  fill  our  place  in  the 
ranks  at  the  front.  There  are  4000  miles  of  deep  sea  between  us 
and  the  people  we  must  feed  and  the  battle  ground  of  freedom. 

There  are  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  meat  stored  in  the  ports  of  Australia,  India,  and  the 
Argentine.  But  they  might  just  as  well  never  have  been  grown. 
Neither  England,  France,  nor  the  neutral  powtrs  have  the  ships  to 
spare  for  the  long  hauls  necessary  to  tap  these  dormant  resources. 
America  is  their  market  and  will  continue  to  be  for  the  remainder 
of  the  war. 

Our  Ships  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 

The  Panama  Canal  was  undertaken,  not  from  any  selfish  or 
sectional  motives,  but  as  a  great  American  task  for  the  service  of 
the  world.  When  we  started  to  make  the  dirt  fly  on  the  Isthmus, 
nobody  could  have  foreseen  that  within  ten  years  we  would  be 
building  merchant  ships  by  millions  of  tons  yearly.  It  simply  shows 
how  one  great  enterprise  leads  to  another.  What  we  put  into  the 
Panama  Canal  in  the  way  of  national  spirit  and  international  vision 
we  must  now  put  behind  the  American  merchant  marine.  They  are 
both  part  of  the  same  great  national  and  world  development. 

The'  Pacific  Coast  has  both  a  national  and  a  local  interest  in  our 
new  ships.  It  has  led  in  production  of  tonnage  to  win  the  war,  and 
if  every  ton  of  shipping  built  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were  to  be  sent 
through  the  canal  to  win  the  war,  never  to  come  ba'ck,  I  know  the 
Pacific  Coast  would  continue  to  build,  and  increase  its  speed  and 
production,  just  as  it  has  thrown  all  its  other  resources  into  the 
supreme  world  task. 

But  hundreds  of  these  ships  will  come  back  to  the  Pacific  when 
peace  returns.  Many  of  them  will  remain  in  Pacific  service  after 
delivery.  Matters  of  policy  touching  the  American  merchant  marine 
cannot  now  be  determined — we  must  first  win  the  war.  But  the  . 
development  of  Pacific  and  Oriental  trade  and  markets  for  the 
products  of  the  Pacific  farmer,  lumberman,  miner,  fisherman,  manu- 
facturer and  merchant  are  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  great  American  merchant  marine.  This  is  not  a  local 
matter  at  all,  but  a  national  necessity.  The  United  States  faces  two 
oceans.'  The  Pacific  offers  its  own  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  and  the  rendering  of  service  to  other  nations.  When 
final  policies  are  shaped  for  our  merchant  marine  and  ships  assigned 
to  American  trade  routes,  the  same  patriotism  and  energy  put  into 
the  building  of  ships  by  the  Pacific  Coast  will  assure  that  part  of 
the  nation  its  place  in  the  American  merchant  marine,  and  Pacific 
Coast  farmers  will  be  benefited  no  less  than  those  of  other  sections. 

Never  has  shipping  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  working  out 
of  the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  The  lack  of  bottoms  has  been 
felt  throughout  the  world.  Nor  has  the  American  farmer  escaped 
the  pinch. 

Effect  of  Congestion  on  the  Farmer 

Last  year  our  ports  broke  down  under  the  load  of  export 
cereals.  When  this  happens  the  inevitable  result  is  a  damming  up 
of  these  products  on  the  farms.  A  bale  of  cotton  has  had  to  fight 
for  space  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  needed  for  grains  and  meats.  Spain  s 
great  stores  of  pyrites,  needed  here  for  the  making  of  fertilizer, 
could  not  be  moved  because  there  were  not  the  ships  to  move  them. 
Great  Britain  was  forced  to  place  an  embargo  on  apple  imports. 
This  diverted  to  domestic 
markets  the  crops  which  in 
the  past  had  been  marketed 
abroad. 

During  the  remainder  of 
the  war  the  Government  will 
use  every  possible  agency  to 
clear  our  ports  of  farm  prod- 
ucts in  greatest  demand 
abroad,   and    in    certain  in 


stances  it  is  guaranteeing  prices.  But  this  is  the  result  of  war 
emergency  conditions.  After  the  war  the  only  guarantee  of  markets 
and  prices  for  the  American  farmer's  output  in  excess  of  home  needs 
will  be  a  fleet  of  ocean  going  vessels— the  American  merchant 
marine. 

The  peace-time  expansion  of  his  business  in  foreign  markets  has 
unhrnited  possibilities  so  long  as  he  has  at  his  disposal  the  means  of 
shipping  that  produce  clear  of  American  ports.  In  the  past  we 
delegated  that  important  function  to  any  and  every  ship  afloat.  Few, 
very  few,  of  these  flew  the  American  flag. 

Products  Were  Ccirried  by  Foreign  Ships 

Before  the  war  American  ships  carried  just  8  per  cent  of  Amer- 
ica's exports.  We  were  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  shipping  and  had 
accumulated  a  tremendous  debt,  .made  up  largely  of  freight  charges 
due  the  other  fellow. 

What  wheat  exporter  does  not  recall  how  in  the  early  days  of 
this  war  the  normal  rate  of  4  cents  a  bushel  on  grain  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  jumped  to  40  cents?  And  have  we  forgotten 
how  the  rate  on  cotton  from  Galveston  to  European  ports  climbed 
from  $2.50  to  as  high  as  $15? 

Under  such  conditions,  before  we  entered  the  war,  the  farmer 
got  less  for  his  cotton  and  grain  on  the  farm  under  increased  ocean 
freight  charges  than  he  got  in  normal  times. 

These  conditions  were  made  possible  simply.because  we  depended 
upon  others  to  go  to  market  for  us,  but  from  now  on  we  intend  to 
take  charge  of  our  own  export  business  and,  while  assuring  ourselves 
of  a  sufficient  amount  of  tonnage  at  all  times,  will  keep  those 
millions  in  freight  charges  at  home. 

It  is  the  cutting  down  of  the  mileage  traveled  by  rail  and  increas- 
ing the  mileage  traveled  by  water  that  lowers  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  enables  the  farmer  to  do  a  successful  business  in 
foreign  markets.  . 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that  the  United  States  never 
can  hope  to  compete  with  foreign  shipping  on  a  coal  basis.  But  in 
our  new  program  we  are  not  figuring  on  competing  with  any  nation's 
merchant  marine  on  a  coal  basis.  We  plan  to  take  advantage  of 
our  tremendous  resources  of  liquid  fuel.  New  marine  engines  are 
being  perfected  for  burning  oil  which  effect  remarkable  economies. 
An  oil-burning  freighter  has  made  the  trip  from  a  Swedish  port  to 
San  Francisco  in  55  days.  About  half  the  operating  expense  of  a 
coal-burning  vessel  is  in  the  engine  room.  The  new  type  works 
economies  here,  cutting  down  space  hitherto  allotted  to  coal  burners 
to  about  one-fifth.    Then,  too,  there  is  the  economy  in  stokers. 

These  are  some  high  lights  on  what  our  new  merchant  marine 
promises  for  the  future.  By  the  end  of  next  year  it  is  possible  that 
we  shall  have  20,000,000  tons  of  merchant  tonnage  afloat,  as  great 
a  merchant  marine  os  Qreat  Britain  possessed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  war. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Every  Port 

But  we  are  not  going  to  stop  there;  America  never  does  things 
by  halves.  And  when  she  decided  to  put  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
floating  once  more  from  the  masts  of  a  strictly  American  merchant 
marine  she  planned  never  to  rest  until  that  fleet  of  merchantmen 
was  great  enough  to  serve  the  cause  of  humanity  in  the  great  crisis 
of  today  and  in  peace  to  serve  the  world  in  the  development  of  its 
future  trade.  Just  as  these  vessels  we  are  launching  today  are  serv- 
ing unselfishly  under  the  American  flag,  so  they  will  serve  ourselves 
and  other  nations  after  the  war. 

I  wish  it  had  been  possible  for  every  American  farmer  to  see 
a  certain  strip  of  junglcd  marshland  nine  months  ago  when  our 
Government  decided  to  convert  it  into  the  greatest  shipyard  in  the 
world.  That  marsh  now  is  the  Hog  Island  Shipyard,  a  veritable 
metropolis  of  steel  and  concrete,  with  50  shipways  driving  with 
might  and  main  to  produce  the  initial  order  for  180  ships  before 
August,  1919. 

I  wish  every  rnan  who  is  marching  in  the  furrow  to  the  cadence 
of  his  son's  step  in  France  could  catch  the  vibration  of  those  hun- 
dreds of  riveters  putting  the  steel  sides  in  place.  The  sight  and 
sound  of  it  are  inspiration  enough  for  any  man  with  a  single  drop 
of  American  blood  in  his  veins. 

Every  ship  that  slides  down  those  ways  will  be  chri.stcned  in  the 
name  of  freedom  and  sent  to  play  its  part  in  the  undoing  of  autoc- 
racy.   And  when  that  task  has  been  accomplished  these  same  ships 

will  be  commissioned,  not 
one  bit  less  by  the  farmer 
than  by  the  manufacturer,  to 
visit  the  ports  of  the  world. 
The  farmer  as  well  as  the 
manufacturer  has  every  rea- 
son on  earth  to  think  about 
tiic  American  merchant  ma- 
,nn(l  to  work  for  it. 


1^ 


1^ 


1^ 


IHl  y^abroad,   and    in    certain    in-     nm-  .ind  In  work  for  it.       J  Wm\ 
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Farm  Life  vs.  City  Life 


Storing  Potatoes 

To  Prevent  Dry  Rot 

I  i  O  put  the  second  crop  of 
I  potatoes  in  a  cellar  which  is 
X  tirty  or  contaminated  by  rot 
and  mould,  is  to  be  almost  sure  that 
the  'spuds'  will  be  partly  spoiled  and 
a  very  valuable  food  product  lost," 
one  of  our  readers  reminds  us.  He 
suggests  at  least  sorting  over  what 
potatoes  are  in  the  cellar,  or  if  none 
are  on  hand,  cleaning  out  every  bit  of 
vegetable  matter,  sweeping  and 
brushing  thoroughly,  and  giving  the 
place  a  good  dose  of  fungicide,  either 
in  the  form  of  a  spray  or  as  gas.  If 
only  a  few  slacks  are  in  storage,  it  will 
even  pay,  he  believes,  to  take -them 
out  and  clean  up  the  place  before 
putting  in  the  new  tubers. 

Fungicides  to  Use 

For  each  1000  cubic  feet  of  space  he 
uses  10  ounces  of  formaldehyde  and 
S  of  potassium  permanganate  Pour 
the  formalin  over  the  permanganate  in 
a  deep  container,  and  then  leave  the 
cellar  immediately,  because  the  gas  is 
given  off  at  once. 

Should  these  chemicals  be  unob- 
tainable, a  bordeaux  mixture  of  5-S-SO 
strength  may  be  used.  It  may  be  .ap- 
plied with  hand  sprayer,  pump  or 
broom;  it  is  effective  when  thor- 
oughly used  and  does  not  cost  much. 
(Bordeaux  mixture,  5-S-SO,  consists  of 
5  pounds  copper  sulphate,  5  pounds 
quicklime,  water  to  make  SO  gallons). 

It  is  expecting  too  much,  we  must 
agree,  to  look  for  potatoes  fit  for 
market  from  a  dirty,  ill-ventilated 
cellar.  Time,  money  and  work  spent 
in  growing  a  crop  are  wasted  if  the 
potatoes  are  stored  where  dead  pota- 
toes are  carrying  over  the  organisms 
that  cause  rots.  "Dry  rot"  attacks 
newly  stored  potatoes  through 
bruises  and  wounds  and  spreads 
throughout  the  stored  supply. 
Many  Cellars  Polluted 

Many  farmers,  there  is  no  doubt, 
have  cellars  that  now  contain  piles  of 
sacks  of  potatoes  which  are  rotten, 
sacks  and  all,  and  which  constitute  a 
wet,  foul  mass  that  helps  to  decay  the 
timbers  and  menaces  the  crop  to  be 
stored. 


Care  of  Grape  Cuttings 
To  the  Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 

Perhaps  my  experience  in  the 
management  of  a  grape-cutting  nurs- 
ery would  be  of  benefit  to  others;  I 
have  been  very  successful  with  my 
nursery;  have  as  fine  a  one  as  you  will 
see  anywhere,  in  red  ground.  And 
while  most  of  my  neighbors  have  lost 
nearly  all  of  their  cuttings,  some  of 
mine  have  grown  four  feet  or  more, 
and  95  per  cent  are  living.  My  cut- 
tings are  Thompsons  and  Emperors. 

It  is  easy  to  get  good  results  if  the 
proper  methods  are  followed.  I  take 
the  cuttings  with  two  or  three  butts, 
not  too  small  wood,  and  tie  them  100 
in  a  bundle  with  a  string  or  rope.  I 
then  dig  a  trench  six  inches  deeper 
than  the  size  of  the  bundle,  put  the 
big  end  lower,  and  cover  them  up, 
leaving  about  five  or  six  weeks. 

After  this  time,  I  take  them  out 
and  plant  in  nursery  rows,  soaking 
them  with  large  quantities  of  water. 
It  is  very  important  that  they  receive 
a  great  deal  of  water;  I  never  let 
them  go  very  long  without.  I  plant 
them  quite  close  together  in  the  rows. 
I  consider  the  water  the  most  im- 
portant consideration. — W.  K.  Ham- 
mond, Woodlake,  Cal. 


MANY  things  can  change  one's  point  of  view.  This 
frank  personal  sketch  hy  a  back-to-the-lander,  who 
acquired  a  new  idea  as  to  the'  city  he  had  left  and 
discovered  in  the  country  a  charm  _which,  through  constant 
familiarity,  is  obscured  to  many  of  those  accustomed  to 
rural  life,  merely  emphasizes  Longfellow's  assertion  that 
"things  are  not  what  they  seem''  and  offers  just  one  ex- 
planation why  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  the  real  "salt  of  the 
earth." 


By  D.  J.  Wbiine}) 


HAT  was  a  funny  looking  lot 
of  people,"  said  my  city 
friend,  as  we  left  a  splendid 
poultry  meeting  to  which  I  had  taken 
him.  I  was  thunderstruck  by  his  re- 
mark; yet  a  few  months  before  my 
viewpoint  and  his  had  been  similar. 

I  had  left  the  meeting  filled  with 
enthusiasm  over  the  fine  discussions, 
and  much  better  informed  than  when 
I  had  entered.  I  had  given  little  heed 
to  the  people  about  me  except  sub- 
consciously to  think  that  they  were 
a  fine  lot,  happy,  sincere  and  good  to 
look  at.  True,  their  pleasing  appear- 
ance was  not  due  to  faultless  tailoring 
and  starched  collars;  most  of  them 
wore  clothing  which,  although  neat, 
was  not  too  elaborate  to  wear  in 
doing  light  chores  on  the  return  home, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  wore  soft  shirts 
and  collars.  But  their  tanned  and 
toughened  complexions  were  clear, 
their  eyes  bright,  their  step  elastic. 

It  was  then  that  I  realized  what  a 
change  had  come  about  in  myself; 
•not  long  ago,  I  probably  would  have 
agreed  with  my  companion,  but  now 
his  thoughtless  remark  stood  out  like 
a  bold  landmark  to  designate  the 
point  where  my  train  of  thought  had 
switched  to  another  track.  So  com- 
plete had  been  this  change  that  after 
I  had  spent  months  at  a  time  in  the 
country  and  in  small  towns,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  began  to  look 
strange  to  rhe.  Upon  visiting  my  old 
haunts,  I  caught  myself  mentally  re- 
marking upon  the  deficiencies  of 
those  about  me. 

One  of  the  first  men  whom  I  par- 
ticularly noticed  was  a  very  well 
dressed  gentleman  whose  skin  seemed 


to  be  as  white  and  soft  as  his  shirt, 
whose  waist  was  somewhat  larger 
round  than  his  chest,  and  whose 
muscles  were  soft  and  flabby.  His 
face  was  about  in  keeping  with  his 
physical  make  up.  "That  is  a  pale, 
soft,  delicate  looking  man,"  I  thought, 
but  later  when  a  number  of  other 
similar  individuals  appeared  I  began 
to  realize  that  they  were  nothing 
more  or  less  than  typical  office  work- 
ers and  city  dwellers.  They  looked 
queer  because  they  were  new  and  to 
me,  unusual.  There  is  a  real  diflFerence 
between  city  folks  and  country  folks, 
it  is  true,  but  which,  after  all  is  the 
type  that  "looks  funny?" 

Some  time  later  I  drove  up  to 
Fresno  and  called  at  the  headquarters 
of  a  large  concern.  The  main  office 
contained  a  number  of  well  dressed 
young  men,  but  the  impression  they 
made  was  that  a  good  strong  push 
would  bowl  a  whole  row  of  them  over, 
and  by  the  same  token,  they  seemed 
to  be  lacking  in  spirit  as  well  as  in 
body.  No  one  can  now  make  me  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  far  better  to  have 
a  skin  and  complexion  purified  by 
open  air  and  sunshine,  than  a  skin 
made  soft  by  indulgent  living  and  in- 
door habits;  that  it  is  not  better  to 
have  firm,  active  muscles  than  muscles 
which  are  spread  apart  and  softened 
by  layers  of  fat  and  lack  of  use;  nor 
that  it  is  not  better  to  have  the  na- 
ture and  disposition  which  appears 
to  go  along  with  farm  life  than  the 
nature  which  seems  to  develop  with 
life  in  the  city. 

One  cannot  help  gaining  the  impres- 
sion that  the  farmer  is  self-reliant, 

(Continued  on  Vage  18) 


Following  the  Plow 

By  Jason  Wells 

/.  ir 

Do  you  know  the  smell  of  the  moist.    Do  you  know  the  scent  of  the  blue- 
flowered  hay 
Drenched  with  clinging  dewf 
Then  you  know  the  price  that  those 
must  fay 
Who  think  they  pity  you, 
Although  their  pleasures  fade  and 
cloy. 

Their  hearts  wilt  not  allow 
That  they  shall  see  the  health  and 
foy— 

In  following  the  plow. 


clean  earth 
At  the  furrow  slices  truet 
Then  you  know  what  life  and  work 
are  worth. 
And  those  may  envy  you. 
Who  tread  the  city's  weary  ways 
With  pallid,  care-marked  tirow. 
Unmindful    of    your  dream-filled 
days — 
A-tollowing  the  plow. 

III. 

Do  your  nostrils  ken  the  odor  sweet 

Of  a  clover  field  in  bloom  f 
Then  yours  a  far  more  lofty  seat 

Than  his  who  seals  7iis  doom 
By  breaking  all  the  laws  of  Ood, 

And  cursing  Nature's  vow 
To  smile  on  him  who  breaks  the  sod — 
A-following  the  plow. 
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Death  on  Rabbits 

Co-operation  Wins 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  (Utah)  hunt- 
ers make  pilgrimages  every  year 
to  the  near-by  farming  districts 
to  help  the  farmers  rid  their  fields  of 
jack  rabbits  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
joy a  day's  sport.  By  a  co-operative 
arrangement,  the  farmers  get  together 
and  prepare  a  big  lunch  for  the  city 
sportsmen,  many  of  them  joining  also 
in  the  "drive." 

Everybody  Satisfied 

The  day's  haul,  which  is  always  a 
large  one,  is  distributed  free  to  the 
city's  poor  for  meat  and  thus  the 
happy  triangle  is  completed.  The 
farmer  is  assisted  in  getting  rid  of 
one  of  his  worst  pests;  the  city  man 
enjoys  a  healthful  day's  sport,  which 
is  also,  as  is  so  seldom  the  case, 
really  productive,  and  the  poor  of 
the  city  are  furnished  with  large 
quantities  of  free  meat.  Other  local- 
ities have  taken  up  the  idea  with  great 
success. 

Startling  Figures 

Fully  200,000,000  wild  rabbits  are 
killed  in  the  United  States  every  year 
according  to  estimates  made  by  the 
Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Many  of 
them  are  jack  rabbits,  the  majority 
of  which  have  not  been  utilized  iir  the 
past.  If  all  the  rabbits  killed  were 
consumed,  they  would  represent  be- 
tween 200,000  and  300,000  tons  of  valu- 
able food,  and  if  proper  measures 
were  taken  to  insure  the  collection  of 
skins,  these  alone  would  have  a  value 
of  several  millions  of  dollars. 


If  a  Rattlesnake  Bites  You 

First,  shut  off  the  flow  of  blood 
towards  the  body  to  prevent  the 
venom  attaining  access  to  the  gen- 
eral system.  Second,  enlarge  the 
pimcture  with  a  sharp  knife  and  en- 
deavor to  drain  away  the  surround- 
ing poisoned  blood.  Incisions  slightly 
deeper  than  those  made  by  the  fangs 
should  be  made  directly  across  the 
primary  wound  and  about  an  inch  in 
length.  The  flow  of  blood  should  be 
hastened  by  the  suction  of  the  mouth. 
Third,  wash  out  the  wound  thorough- 
ly with  a  strong  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash. 

While  these  precautions  are  being 
taken,  send  for  a  good  doctor.  After 
the  wound  has  been  thoroughly  wash- 
ed and  bled,  the  ligature  should  be 
loosened  slowly  and  bleeding  from 
the  w(^und  again  stimulated  as  the 
blood  IS  allowed  to  circulate  in  the 
wounded  part. 

Whisky  may  be  given  in  frequent, 
small  doses,  to  stimulate  the  heart 
and  combat  the  paralyzing  action  of 
the  venom.  In  large  doses  it  be- 
numbs, reducing  the  system  to  a  con- 
dition most  susceptible  to  the  action 
of  the  poison.  In  a  great  many  deaths 
from  rattlesnake  bites,  so  called,  the 
symptoms  of  alcoholic  poisoning  have 
been  more  pronounced  than  those  of 
snake  bite. 

This  important  fact  should  be  un- 
derstood, that  an  arm  or  leg  bitten 
by  a  poisonous  snake  is  very  suscep- 
tible to  common  blood  poisoning, 
owing  to  the  deadening  effect  which 
■  .  the  venom  produces  upon  the  organ- 
^  isms  in  the  blood  that  combat  germ 
life.— Alfred  Wcstfall.  • 
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Many  Voters  Will  Base  Their  Decisions  Upon  the  Result  of  This  Debate 

WOULD  SINGLE  TAX 

AID  OR  INJURE 
THE  LAND  OWNER? 

Vivid  Presentation  of  Each  Side  of  the  Creat  Question  fep  the 
Leaders  of  the  Tn>o  Armies  of  Voters  Who  Are 
For  and  Against  the  Amendment. 

Farmers  Would  Lose  Their  Land  Every  Man  Would  Have  a  Chance 

BY  ALBERT  E,  KERN, 

President  Anti-Single   Tax  Association  of  California 

THE  Single  Tax  amendment,  which  has  been  designated  as  No.  19  on  the 
ballot  for  the  November  election,  provides  that  "On  and  after  January 
1,  1919,  all  public  revenues,  State,  county,  municipal  and  district,  shall 
be  raised  by  taxation  of  the  value  of  land  irrespective  of  improvements 
thereon";  it  then  provides  that  the  present  provision  of  the  constitution  affect- 
ing taxation  upon  colleges,  churches,  etc.,  shall  not  be  affected. 

The  total  amount  paid  today  in  taxes  for  State,  county  and  municipal  sup- 
port is  the  sum  of  $135,729,961,  but  this  does  not  include  receipts  from  licenses, 
etc.,  which,  if  added  to  the  above  figure,  will  make  the  stupendous  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  million  dollars,  which  is  paid  annually  by  the  tax- 
payers of  California  for  the  support  of  their  government.  This  vast  sum  of 
money  is  at  present  derived  from  many  sources.  The  entire  expense  of  the 
State  government  is  borne  by  license  fees  and  taxes  upon  the  public  service 
corporations,  based  upon  their  earnings.  The  counties  tax  not  only  the  land, 
but  all  personal  property,  and  a  considerable  sum  is  realized  from  licenses,  etc. 

In  1917  the  total  assessed  value  of  all  property  in  California  amounted  to 
$3,176,466,974t  exclusive  of  the  value  of  operative  property  of  public  service 
corporations  Of  this  grand  total,  $1,860,936,460  represents  the  assessed  value 
of  all  land  in  California.  The  proposed  amendment  will  exempt  from  all  taxa- 
tion property  aggregating  $1,315,503,514  in  value,  which  is  now  paying  its  just 
portion  of  the  expense  of  government. 

Effect  on  Farmer 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  farmer  will  be  affected  by  this  change.  It  has 
been  argued  that  the  farmer  will  profit  greatly  for  the  reason  that  all  of  his 
buildings,  improvements,  machinery  and  livestock  will  be  exempted  from  all 
taxes  and  because  these  things  constitute  a  great  portion  of  his  possessions. 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  the  figures  up  to  date,  but  the  ratio  shown  by 
the  report  of  1910  will  probably  hold  good  today.  In  1910  the  total  farm  land 
value  in  California  was  $1,317,195,448;  the  value  of  farm  buildings,  $133,406,040; 
implements  and  machinery,  $36,493,158;  livestock,  $127,599,938,  making  a  total 
farm  value,  including  land,  buildings,  implements  and  machinery  and  livestock 
of  $1,614,694,584. 

You  will  see  from  the  above  that  had  Single  Tax  been  in  effect  in  1910, 
the  farmer  would  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  taxes  upon  $1,317,195,448,  while 
his  total  exemption  would  have  amounted  to  only  $297,499,136.   The  foregoing 
figures  prove  conclusively  our  contention  that  the  great  value  in  farming 
communities  today  is  in  the  land,  and  not  in  the  improvements.    The  great 
value  of  the  property  which  the  single  taxers  would  exempt  lies  in  the  cities, 
where  we  find  the  greatest  improve- 
ments.   The  total  exemptions  being 
almost  one-half  of  the  present  total 
assessed  valuation  in  the  State,  the 
land  of  the  farmer  would  be  called 
upon  to  pay  its  proportion  necessary 
for  State,  county  and  municipal  sup- 
port.   This  would  more  than  double 
the  tax  upon  land. 

Owner  Would  Lose 


But  this  is  exactly  what  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  measure  desire  to 
bring  about.  They  realize  that  the 
man  who  is  not  making  the  best  use  of 
his  land  will  be  eventually  wiped  out 
and  the  unfortunate  farmer  who  has 
a  mortgage  will  immediately  perish. 
This  will  mean  that  the  property  will 
be  ultimately  sold  to  the  State  for 
taxes,  thereby  absorbing  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  the  "rental  value," 
and  all  of  us  will  become  tenants  of 
the  State.  The  proponents  of  this 
measure  are  the  followers  of  Henry 
George,  who  states  that  "private  prop- 
erty in  land  is  a  bold,  bare,  enormous 
wrong,  like  that  of  chattel  slavery." 
By  a  process  of  reasoning  satisfactory 
to  themselves,  the  advocates  of  this 
measure  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  as  immoral  to  own  land, 
an  inert  thing,  as  it  is  to  own  human 
beings!  They  say  the  value  of  land 
should  therefore  be  taken  for  the 
public  use.  How?  By  compensating 
the  present  owners  as  the  owners  of 
a  water  works  or  street  railway  are 
compensated  when  the  public  takes 
their  property?  No;  they  propose 
through  this  amendment  to  levy  a  tax 
equal  to  the  whole  earning  power  of 

(Contlniieil   on   Page  27) 


Our  Single  Tax  Debate 

THE  Single  Taxers  polled  over  260,000  votes  in  California  in  1916  and 
assert  that  they  will  add  70,000  more  at  the  next  election  and  win 
the  State.  Do  the  farmers  want  taxes  levied  on  land  values  alone? 
Every  voter  wants  to  know  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  single 
tax,  so  that  he  can  act  intelligently.    Are  you  "in  the  dark?"    If  so, 
you  should  not  miss  a  single  number  of  Orchard  and  Farm  containing 
this  tremendously  important  debate  on  the  question: 

Would  Single  Tax  Aid  or  Injure  the  Land  Owner? 

Luke  North,  vice  president  of  the  National  Association  known  as 
"The  Great  Adventure  for  Single  Tax"  puts  the  case  for  the  Henry 
George  theorists  and  Albert  E.  Kern,  president  of  the  "Anti-Single 
Tax  Association  of  California,"  replies.  The  debate  will  be  concluded 
in  the  November  issue.   In  this  issue  North  answers  Kern. 

All  voters,  land  owners  and  students  of  political  economy  will  find 
the  controversy  highly  interesting  and  educational.  The  facts  set  forth 
in  this  war  of  words  are  of  vital  importcmce  to  farmers  throughout  the 
State.  Every  land  owmer  will,  of  course,  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
Single  Tax  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  California. 

Here  Is  the  Proposed  Amendment 

As  it  Would  Appear  on  the  Statutes. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  00  ENACT  AS  FOLLOWS: 

A  new  section  to  Iw  known  at  Section  li  li  hereby  added  to  Article  XIII  of  the  Conitltutlon, 
to  read  a>  tollows: 

On  and  after  January  I,  1919,  all  public  revenue!,  State,  county,  municipal  and  dlitrlct, 
•  hall  be  raited  by  taxation  of  the  value  of  land  Irreipectlve  of  Improvementa  thereon;  provided, 
that  war  veteran,  college  and  church  exomptloni  In  Sections  i'A  and  la.  Article  XIII  of  the 
Constitution,  are  not  affected  hereby. 

The  Intent  of  this  Single  Tax  amendment  Is  to  prevent  the  holding  of  land  out  of  use  for 
speculation  and  to  apply  the  land  valuca  which  the  community  creates  to  community  purposes. 

All  eonstitutlonal  provisions  and  laws  In  conflict  herewith  ara  hereby  repealed. 


BY  LUKE  NORTH, 

Vice  President  of  the  National  Great  Adventure  for  Single  Tax. 

SINGLE  TAX,  though  of  world-wide  application,  is  of  California  origin. 
Henry  George,  its  founder,  left  his  native  city,  Philadelphia,  when  but 
eighteen,  and  sailed  into  San  Francisco  harbor  in  May,  1858,  after  a 
long  voyage  around  the  Horn.  In  San  Francisco  he  was  printer,  editor,  news- 
writer  and  founder  of  the  Evening  Post,  and  here  he  wrote  "Progress  and 
Poverty,"  which  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  widely  read  and  translated 
books  ever  published. 

It  was  here  in  California  he  saw  the  most  rapid  evolution  of  every  stage 
of  land  monopoly  which  had  developed  in  all  Christendom  in  many  centuries, 
everywhere  bearing  with  it  the  startling,  tragic  paradox  of  Increasing  poverty 
with  increasing  wealth  1 

Nowhere,  since  the  days  of  the  great  Mexican  land  grants,  and  later  of 
the  subsidies  to  the  Pacific  railroads  of  over  16,000,000  acres,  has  the  origin 
and  cause  of  widespread  poverty  been  so  clearly  and  directly  traceable  to 
land  monopoly  as  in  California.  As  early  as  1860  "The  Curse  of  California" 
was  recognized  as  this  private  monopoly  of  the  unused  earth. 

"Progress  and  Poverty"  showed  the  way  out;  the  simple,  orderly,  peace- 
ful, harmonious  way:  a  Single  Tax  on  land  values  which  would  make  it  un- 
profitable to  hold  idle  land;  which  would  absorb  into  the  public  treasury  the 
increase  in  land  value  due  to  increasing  population,  and  untax  the  fruits  of 
labor  and  industry;  which  would  make  labor  and  industry  profitable,  monopoly 
and  speculation  unprofitable,  not  taking  away  either  the  value  or  the  posses- 
sion of  land  that  is  used,  but  greatly  lessening  the  tax  burden  thereon  and 
making  it  easy  for  any  citizen  to  procure  and  keep  all  the  land  he  could  per- 
sonally occupy  or  profitably  develop. 

A  Natural  Development 
No  individual  or  class  is  particularly  to  blame  for  the  tragedy  of  increas- 
ing poverty  with  increasing  wealth.  "We  are  caught  in  a  great  economic  sys- 
tem which  is  heartless,"  says  Woodrow  Wilson,  "because  we  have  not  ad- 
justed our  laws  to  the  facts  of  the  new  order."  Single  Tax  is  the  natural, 
indeed  the  only  offered,  adjustment  of  the  land  problem,  and  that  President 
Wilson  approves  of  such  an  adjustment  is  quite  plainly  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  taken  into  his  official  family  several  of  the  leading  Single 
Taxers  of  the  nation,  men  like  former  Congressman  William  Kent,  now  of 
the  Tariff  Commission,  who  although  owning  thousands  of  acres  of  idle  land 
in  California,  recognizes  the  evil  of  the  system  and  openly  disbelieves  in 
the  morality  or  the  utility  of  the  fee  simple  title.  He  thinks  no  one  should 
be  allowed  to  own  land  except  those  who  use  it. 

Of  course  anyone  can  call  himself 
a  Single  Taxer  who  pleases,  but  by 
their  deeds  men  are  known.  Mr.  Kern 
quotes  approvingly  the  dissenting 
views  of  a  "prominent"  lawyer's  clerk 
in  San  Francisco  who  says  the  Land 
Values  Taxation  Amendment  on  the 
November  ballot  is  not  a  Single  Tax 
proposal.  Against  this  I  cite  the  in- 
timate friends  and  associates  of  Henry 
George,  the  only  two  now  living  wh» 
are  in  San  Francisco:  Former  Con- 
gressman and  ex-Superior  Judge 
James  G.  Maguire  and  P.  J.  Healyj 
one  of  the  best  known  "Americana' 
bookmen  in  the  United  States.  Both 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  present 
campaign  for  the  initial  adoption  of  a 
"pure  Single  Tax  proposal"  in  the 
State  where  Single  Tax  was  born. 
A  Fair  Issue 
I  will  leave  it  to  Mr.  Kern,  himself, 
as  an  honorable  "foe,"  for  whom  I 
have  considerable  respect  personally 
as  to  whether  the  Land  Values  Taxa- 
tion Amendment  on  the  November 
ballot  is  or  is  not  a  "fair  and  square" 
Single  Tax  (Henry  George)  proposal. 
And  whether  it  is  or  not,  it  is  the  only 
land  issue  now  before  the  California 
electorate. 

Its  meaning,  its  expressed  intent 
is  "to  prevent  the  holding  of  land  out 
of  use  for  speculation  and  to  apply 
the  land  values  which  the  community 
creates  to  community  purposes"  _  It 
will  change  the  plan  of  land  holding 
from  monopoly  to  use;  from  "grab-as- 
grab-can"  to  "take  only  what  you  can 
use."  It  means  that  the  unused  land 
and  resources  shall  be  left  open  to 
later   comers.     It   will   prevent  the 
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Which  Tractor  Shall  I  Buy?  An  Easy  Solution  of  a  Perplexing  Problem 


WITH  most  farmers  the  ques- 
tion is  not  now  "Shall  I  own 
a  tractor?"  but  rather  "which 
•factor?"  And  no  one  will  deny  that 
;t  is  an  important  problem,  for  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  power  farminji  may 
hinge  upon  its  correct  solution. 

Weeks  of  study  and  conversation 
with  dealers  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  well  as  one  day  spent  at  a 
big  tractor  demonstration.  That  hun- 
dreds of  farmers  as  well  as  dealers 
*  did  make  up  their  minds  as  to  their 
preference,  at  the  recent  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Traction-  Engine  and  Im- 
plement Dealers'  Association  of 
Southern  California,  is  clearly  indicat- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  actual  sales, 
according  to  President  O.  H.  Stevens, 
exceeded  $1,000,000.  In  addition  to 
this  accomplishment,  the  dealers  de- 
veloped enough  interested  "prospects" 
to  keep  them  occupied  for  several 
months. 

Helps  the  Buyers 

"I've  been  studying  this  tractor 
question  for  weeks,"  one  man  was 
overheard  to  say,  "and  the  two  days 
I  have  spent  at  the  demonstration 
have  proved  far  more  valuable  than 
all  of  my  previous  investigation. 
During  the  first  afternoon,  I  was  able 
definitely  to  discard  in  my  mind  three 
machines  which  I  had  been  seriously 
considering;  on  the  other  hand,  I 
discovered  unexpected  virtues  in  two 
others  of  which  I  had  so  far  taken 
little  notice.  I  have  bought  a  ma- 
chine on  the  strength  of  what  I  saw 
and  heard  here,  and  I  feel  now  that 
I  have  made  the  right  decfsion." 

This  sums  up,  in  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  a  previously  puzzled  farmer, 
the  tremendous  educational  value  of 
the  tractor  demonstration.  Already 
an  important  feature  of  agricultural 
life,  it  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  be- 
come every  year  a  greater  factor  in 
food  production.  California  has  this 
year  given  splendid  support  to  two 
big  demonstrations,  that  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Tractor  and  Implement 
Association,  held  at  Davis  last 
April,  and  the  more  recent  show 
staged  by  the  southern  organization. 
In  addition,  tractors  have  been  fea- 
tured at  all  the  local  fairs  and,  the 
State  fair.  The  attendance  at  the  Los 
Angeles  exhibition  was  estimated  at 
about  150,000,  while  the  automobiles 
actually  parked  and  checked  inside 
the  grounds  numbered  23,800.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  over  500,000  Califor- 
nia people  already  have  observed  and 
comared  the  work  of  the  1918  models 
at  these  public  affa»rs. 

Helps  the  Industry 

The  advertising  value  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  dealers  is  tremeru 
dous.  But  a  more  important  effect 
on  the  industry  is  the  opportunity 
afforded  the  farmers  to  pick  the  ma- 
chine which  will  give  satisfaction,  for 
a  satisfied  buyer  is  the  greatest 
booster  for  any  commodity. 


FOR  six  days  (September  n  to  22)  the  farm  tractor  teas  in  the  Umelight  at 
Ld%  Angeles,  inhere  more  than  forty  viachines  were  demonstrated  by 
the  Traction  Engine  and  Implement  Dealers'  Association  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. A  large  number  of  puzzled  farmers  found  the  anstver  to  their  giies- 
tiona  at  this  .■ihoic.  and  a  grcdt  many  sales  icerc  closed  on  the  grounds. 


Some  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  demonstration  were  (1)  the 
large  number  of  "crawler"  or  track- 
layer machines,  (2)  the  good  manage- 
ment, lack  of  confusion  and  closely 
followed  schedule,  (3)  the  large  ex- 
Iiibits  of  farm  machinery  and  the  well- 
filled  accessory  tent,  (4)  the  success 
with  which  the  tractors  tore  up  the 
hard,  adobe  soil. 

It  vvas  generally  agreed  that  any 
tr?.ctors  which  could  pull  their  rated 
number  of  plows  through  the  soil  of 
this  demonstration  field  w'ould  have 
no  difficulty  in  working  ordinary  land. 
Some  of  the  chunks  which  were 
plowed  up  were  apparently  as  hard  as 
stone,  and  weighed  50  pounds. 

While  considerable  attention  was 
required  to  keep  the  plows  in  good 
order  in  this  hard  ground  the  con- 
cerns which  furnished  the  imple- 
ments supplied  service  men  who  saw 
that  no  serious  delays  occurred. 
Miscellaneous  Mention 

The  largest  tractor  was  of  the  75 
horsepower  crawler  type  and  the 
smalle'st  was  a  new  garden  tractor, 
the  invention  of  a  California  me- 
chanic. This  tiny  machine  is  pro- 
pelled by  a  single  cylinder  motor- 
cycle engine,  which  pushes  the  plow 


or  cultivator  ahead  of  the  wheel.  It 
is  patterned  after  the  ordinary  wheel 
hand  hoe  used  by  market  gardeners. 

A  new  power  lift,  two-disc  plow  was 
tried  out  with  good  success.  It  suc- 
cessfully tore  up  the  heavy  soil  which 
other  small  disc  plows  could  not 
handle  unless  weighted  down.  This 
implement,  the  invention  of  a  San 
Jose  manufacturer,  is  expected  to 
achieve  big  sales  when  the  power- 
lift  feature  has  been  somewhat  simpli- 
fied and  perfected. 

An  efficient,  moderately-priced,  high 
speed  feed  cutter,  driven  by  a  trac- 
tor, was  demonstrated  by  one  of  the 
implement  dealers.  A  mixture  of  bean 
straw  and  alfalfa  fed  into  the  ma- 
chine, was  finely  ground  and  blown 
into  a  small  portable  elevator  for 
sacking.  The  machine  is  also  ca- 
pable of  grinding  grains  and  hard 
material.  It  is  a  departure  from  the 
usual  burr  type,  having  a  series  of 
knives,  mounted  on  a  cylinder.  Sell- 
ing for  about  $800,  including  elevator 
and  sacker,  this  outfit  seems  to  be 
filling  a  long  felt  want,  and  is  enjoy- 
ing especially  large  sales  at  this  time 
when  conservation  of  feed  is  so  im- 
portant. 

As  compared  to  previous  demon- 


strations, more  machines  were 
equipped  with  air  clarifiers,  there  was 
less  overheating,  and  less  engine  trou- 
ble; in  fact,  it  was  not  observed  that 
any  machine  was  stopped  for  engine 
repairs. 

One  popular  "stunt"  was-  to  turn 
the  tractors  loose,  with  the  steering 
wheels  set  in  position,  and  let  them 
run  in  a  circle,  either  forward  or 
backward. 

Most  of  the  tractors  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  use  low-grade  fuels. 

The  Day's  Work 

What  amount  of  work  will  the  trac- 
tor do  in  a  day?  This  will,  of  course, 
depend  entirely  on  conditions,  but  an 
average  estimate  based  upon  the  per- 
formance of  a  universal  type  tractor 
on  a  number  of  different  farms  gives 
a  good  idea  of  what  may  be  expected 
of  the  medium  size,  medium  price  ma- 
chine on  the  ordinary  ranch.  It  was 
found  that  the  tractor  would  in  10 
hours: 

Plow  7  to  9  acres;  disk  27  acres 
with  a  7  foot  tandem  disc  harrow;  disc 
38  acres  with  a  10  foot  disc  harrow; 
harrow  76  acres  with  a  20  foot  peg 
tooth  harrow;  plant  22  acres  with  a 
two-row  planter;  plant  43  acres  with 
a  four-row  planter;  cultivate  from  13 
to  20  acres  with  a  two-row  cultiva- 
tor; drill  35  acres  with  a  10  foot  grain 
drill;  harvest  25  acres  with  an  8  foot 
grain  binder;  harvest  10  acres  with  a 
corn  binder;  mow  25  aqres  with  an 
8  foot  mower;  rake  40  acres  with  a 
12  foot  rake;  rake  25  acres  with  an 
8  foot  side  delivery  rake;  load  12 
acres  of  hay. 


Painting  the  Tractor 

Does  it  pay  to  give  the  tractor  a 
coat  of  paint  occasionally? 

While  many  persons  will  ridicule 
the  idea,  fifteen  out  of  sixteen  trac- 
tor manufacturers  to  whom  the  ques- 
tion was  put  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

"To  be  sure  it  pays,"  they  asserted. 
A  tractor  is  originally  painted  not 
only  for  appearance  but  to  protect 
the  parts  from  rust.  For  the  same 
reasons  it  should  be  kept  painted." 

While  proper  adiustment,  housing 
and  cleanliness  are  considered  more 
important,  a  coat  of  paint  occasionally 
shows  personal  pride  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  machine  and,  aside  from 
lengthening  the  life  by  protection 
from  the  elements,  holds  up  the 
trading  or  re-sale  value.  The  expense 
of  repainting  every  year  is  so  smal) 
that  every  owner  is  justified  in  the 
expense.  It  makes  a  good  rainy  day 
job. 

A  good  grade  of  engine  enamel 
should  be  used  on  the  parts  subject  to 
heat,  while  carriage  paint  or  regular 
machinery  paint  may  be  used  on  the 
other  parts.  The  use  of  ordinary 
barn  paint  on  metal  is  quite  certain  to 
result  in  dissatisfaction. 


MORSE*     WOULD    NOT    HAVE     r^ADE    MUCH    HEADWAY  H6.R6 
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Is  It  Good  Patriotism  to  Attend  War-Time  Fairs  and  Livestock  Shows? 


T  T  KCLE  SAM  says  "Yes,"  and  urges  you  to  go.  He  is  co-operating  Vy  sending  Government  exhibits.  The  State, 
LJ  county  or  local  fair  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  increasing  the  Nation's  production. 
Whether  you  saw  the  State  Fair  or  not,  plan  to  attend  one  of  the  later  exhibitions.  Your  time  and  money  will  be 
well  spent. 


"A" 


1918  Stare  Fair 

BIGGER  and  better  1919 
State  Fair"  was  being 
planned  by  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  under  the  leadership  of 
President  George  C.  Roeding  even 
before  the  gates  had  closed  upon  the 
recent  exhibition,  held  at  Sacramento, 
August  31  to  September  8. 

Although  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  interesting  in  point  of  ex- 
hibits of  any  California  fairs,  the  1918 
show  was  somewhat  disappointing  in 
attendance.  There  were  dark  rumors 
to  the  effect  that  this  was  due  to  the 
treatment  of  visitors  by  the  people  of 
Sacramento  in  previous  years,  but 
such  reports  are  passed  up  lightly  by 
the  officials,  who  ascribe  the  situation 
to  war  conditions,  including  shortage 
of  labor,  which  prevented  many  of  the 
usual  -(^sitors  from  leaving  their  work. 

Although  there  was  some  criticism 
of  the  amusement  features,  and  the 
officials  are  planning  some  improve- 
ment along  this  line  for  next  year,  an 
added  interest  was  lent  by  the  war- 
time features,  including  Government 
exhibits,  soldiers'  and  sailors'  drills, 
aviation  "stunts,"  carrier  pigeon 
flights  and  the  music  of  the  service 
bands.-  Except  for  a  few  minor  inci- 
dents, the  occasion  was  one  of  pleas- 
ure, interest  and  education. 

Autos  Almost  Dead 

One  interesting  situation  was  the 
demise  of  the  usually  comprehensive 
automobile  show.  It  developed,  in- 
stead, into  a  very  complete  tractor 
•  and  truck  exhibition,  with  the  interest 
centered  on  the  former.  The  farm 
machinery  exhibit  was  also  excellent 
and  well  attended  A  series  of  lec- 
tures on  tractor  care  and  operation 
was  given  in  the  machinery  tent  by 
Professor  J.  B.  Davidson  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  other  experts. 

Odds  and  Ends 

Other  interesting  features  were  an 
auction  sale,  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Red  Cross,  moving  pictures  and 
song-fests  under  the  auspices  of  the 
California  Tractor  and  Implement 
Association,  lectures  on  food  con- 
servation, contests  for  "better  babies," 
drills  by  the  boys  from  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  wild-west  contests,  a  cir- 
cus, fireworks,  dancing,  a  children's 
story-teller  and  races. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  Agri- 
cultural Building  was  laid  by  Gov- 
ernor Stephens. 

The  Japanese  exhibits  were  excep- 
tionally interesting  and  complete. 
The  little  brown  people  were  featured 
during  one  day  and  attended  in 
crowds.  The  exhibit  of  their  truck  and 
flower  garden  products  was  well 
chosen  and  arranged,  and  represented 
considerable  expense.  There  was  a 
special  "better  babies"  contest  for  the 
Japanese  mothers,  which  was  well 
patronized. 

Interested  visitors  spent  many 
hours  seeing  and  learning  at  the  Uni- 
versity (Davis)  Farm  School  exhibit, 
which  was  very  complete. 

Big  Stock  Show 

While  the  county  and  State  horti- 
cultural and  agricultural  exhibits  were 
comprehensive,  by  far  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  fair  was  the  livestock 
show,  in  which  over  $40,000  in  cash 
prizes  was  offered.  A  large  attend- 
ance of  breeders  was  assured,  in  ad- 
vance, not  only  by  the  comprehensive 
entries,  but  by  the  various  meetings 
which  were  held  throughout  the  week. 
The  California  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association,  The  Western  Duroc- 
Jersey  Association,  The  California 
Holstein-Fresian  Association,  The 
■California  Swine  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, The  Western  Berkshire  Con- 
gress, and  The  California  Cattlemen's 


Is  Now  History 

Association  all  held  enthusiastic 
meetings. 

Ayrshires  Featured 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  show 
was  the  Ayrshire  exhibit,  which  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  A 
large  increase  in  the  showing  of  this 
breed  was  noted.  Both  grand  cham- 
pionships were  won  by  E.  B.  McFar- 
land  of  San  Mateo. 

"Mary  Pickford,"  a  beautiful  heifer, 
was  one  of  the  entries  in  the  Dutch 
belted  division  and  carried  off  a  blue 
ribbon. 

H  onors  in  the "  Milking-Shorthorn 
-  division  were  divided  between  Alex- 
ander &  Kellogg  and  George  Murphy, 
the  former  of  Suisan  and  the  latter 
from  Perkins. 

A  big  feature  of  the  livestock  show 
was  the  appearance  of  the  Congdon  & 
Battles  herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cat- 
tle from  Yakima,  Washington.  This 
herd  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  rep- 
resentatives of  the  breed  in  the 
United  States  and  undoubtedly  ranks 
first  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Boy  Wins  Honors 

One  of  the  sensations  of  the  show 
was  the  big  Chester  White  exhibit. 


Some  of  the  Late  Fall  Events 


THE  California  International 
Livestock  Show,  which  will  open 
its  doors  in  San  Francisco  No- 
vember 2nd,  and  continue  until  No- 
vember 10,  promises  to  fulfill  all  the 
expectations  of  those  who  have  lent 
their  aid  and  assistance  in  bringing 
about  this  new  enterprise. 

The  premium  lists,  of  which  10,000 
have  been  published,  are  practically  all 
distributed  among  the  stockmen  and 
breeders  in  many  States.  Those  desir- 
ing new  or  additional  copies  can  ob- 
tain same  by  addressing  Joseph  E. 
Painter,  manager,  1205  Merchants'  Ex- 
change Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Twenty- 
eight  thousand  dollars  is  offered  in 
the  various  breeding  classes,  and 
about  $10,000  will  be  offered  in  the 
night  horse  show  classes. 

A  very  fine  exhibit  of  poultry  and 
rabbits  will  be  shown  by  the  San 
Francisco  Poultry  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion. These  combined  events  create 
a  new  departure  for  the  citizens  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  public  gen- 
erally. 

There  will  be  exhibitors  from  many 
other  Western  States. 

It  is  expected  that  the  show  will 
stimulate  the  breeding  of  'livestock, 
and  result  in  the  use  of  soine  of  Cali- 


Working  Together  to  Swat  the  Hun 


The  Grand  Champion  boar,  shown  by 
Highland  Stock  Farm,  was  sold  for 
$1000  to  Lee  Bleakmore  of  Lakeport.' 
Some  of  the  older  exhibitors  received 
a  jolt,  when  Hiram  Hendern,  a  14- 
year-old  boy  of  Fair  Oaks,  received 
the  ribbon  for  Grand  Champion  sow. 
This  young  exhibitor  took,  altogether, 
$180  in  prize  money. 

Poultry  Breeders  Out 

Following  a  hard  season,  due  to 
feed  shortage,  the  poultrymen  made  a 
good  showing.  Judge  Robert  V. 
Moore  pronounced  the  exhibition  one 
of  the  best,  from  standpoint  of  qual- 
ity, that  has  ever  been  held  in  the 
State.  The  exhibit  was  featured  by 
the  large  number  of  entries  from 
Southern  California.  A  Rhode  Island 
Red  cockerel,  exhibited  by  G.  W. 
Mears  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  was  pro- 
nounced the  best  representative  of  the 
breed  ever  shown  in  California.  There 
was  a  fair  showing  of  rabbits,  the 
prize  for  the  best  display,  all  va- 
rieties, going  to  The  Homestead 
Rabbitry,  San  Mateo. 

"UntU  Next  Year" 

The  1918  State  Fair  may  be 
summed  up  as  a  very  well  managed, 
interesting,  educational  war-time  ex- 
hibition, where  every  visitor  was  con- 
stantly reminded  of  food  conserva- 
tion and  greater  production,  and 
where  the  purebred  farm  animal  was 
rpore  firmly  than  ever  placed  on  the 
throne  as  "King." 


fornia's  idle  acres  for  meat  produc- 
tion. 

A  Clean  Policy 

The  policy  of  this  show  is  to  permit 
the  exhibition  only  of  such  animals 
as  have  breed  type,  individuality,  finish 
and  unquestionable  quality  to  com- 
mend them.  Individuals,  even  though 
registered,  may  lack  development, 
finish  and  quality  to  a  degree  sufficient 
to  render  their  exhibition  impossible, 
as  unworthy  of  the  breed  they  rep- 
resent. This  class  of  animals  has  no 
place  in  an  exhibition  of  this  kind 
and  is  discreditable  to  both  exhibitor 
and  show. 

The  final  date  upon  which  all  entries 
will  close  is  Saturday,  October  Sth. 
Positively  no  entries  will  be  accepted 
unless  in  the  office  of  the  manager 
Monday,  October  7th,  it  has  been 
announced. 

The  association  back  of  the  show 
is  a  non-profit-making  organization, 
composed  of  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  State.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
California  International  will  become 
a  permanent  annual  feature. 


Sonoma  County  Fair 

The  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau will  hold  a  fair  on  October  11th 
and  12th,  1918,  at  Santa  Rosa.  This 
fair  will  be  a  departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary exhibitions.  Horse  racing,  pub- 
lic exhibitions  of  freaks  and  other 
concessions  of  a  similar  nature  will 


be  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  make  the 
fair  a  success  as  an  exposition  of  the 
rural  life  of  Sonoma  County  and  as. 
an  expression  of  the  part  Sonoma 
County  farmers  are  to  play  in  the  agri- 
cultural war  program  for  the  coming 
season. 

With  this  end  in  view  the  manage- 
ment will  limit  the  affair  to  exhibits 
from  the  19  farm  centers  in  the 
county,  a  comprehensive  exposition 
of  the  conservation  and  preservation 
of  foods  by  the  Farm  Home  Depart- 
ment, and  exhibitions  of  livestock, 
poultry,  pet  stock  and  farm  crops. 
Unusual  efforts  are  being  made  to 
assure  a  comprehensive  showing  of 
farm  implements  and  devices  for  sav- 
ing labor  in  the  home  and  about  the 
farm. 


Rjverslde's  Plans 
With  the  object  of  improving  the 
agricultural,  horticultural  and  live- 
stock industries,  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Fair  came  into  existence.  The 
directors  of  the  former  Riverside 
County  Fair  felt  that  they  could  bet- 
ter serve  the  interests  for  which  it 
was  founded  in  1913  if  the  name  were 
broadened  as  the  fair  has  broadened 
since  then.  The  1918  fair  will  be  held 
from  October  8  to  12. 

Governor  Cantu  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia is  now  selecting  exhibits  for  the 
big  fair  to  show  what  can  be  produced 
south  of  the  border.  From  the  fertile 
Coachella  Valley  will  come  a  collec- 
tion of  dates,  while  the  Palo  Verde 
country  will  be  represented  with  a 
large  and  varied  cotton  display.  Few 
fairs  in  the  world  have  such  a  wide 
variety  of  products  as  are  annually 
displayed  at  Riverside. 


TTie  Fresno  Fair 

Although  always  agricultural  in  its 
nature,  the  Fresno  District  Fair  this 
year  will  feature  above  everything  else 
exhibits  of  agricultural  machinery  and 
products.  'The  fair  will  take,  place 
from  October  1  to  S,  inclusive. 

The  co-operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  resulted  in  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  exhibits,  which  in  iboth 
quantity  and  quality,  will  surpass 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  before 
shown  at  the  Fresno  fair. 

The  fruit  industry,  the  principal 
agricultural  pursuit  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fresno,  will  be  better  represented 
than  ever  before.  Several  towns, 
which  in  previous  years  have  made 
general  exhibits  only,  are  this  year 
specializing  in  the  particular  fruits 
for  which  their  localities  are  best 
known.  For  instance,  Sanger  is  pre- 
paring a  special  shipping  grape  ex- 
hibit; Selma  is  to  show  a  complete 
exhibit  of  all  kinds  of  green,  dried 
and  canning  peaches;  Clovis  will  have 
a  fig  exhibit. 

Ventura  County  Fair 

The  Fourth  Annual  Ventura  County 
Fair,  which  will  be  held  at  Seaside 
Park,  Ventura,  from  October  2  to  S, 
inclusive,  promises  to  be  the  best 
exhibition  ever  featured  in  that 
county.  The  premium  list  is  very 
complete,  including  not  only  all 
classes  of  livestock, .  but  farm  prod- 
ucts, poultry,  pet  stock  and.  oils  and 
machinery. 


The  Liberty  Fair 

An  account  of  the  plans  for  the  Los 
.Angeles  Liberty  Fair,  to  be  held  at 
Exposition  Park,  October  12  to  26, 
will  be  found  on  Page  9.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  this  event  will  crystallize 
into  a  permanent  annual  Southern 
California  State  Fair. 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


Feeding  Crop  With  Crop — Raise  Your  Own  Fertilizer 


I  HERE  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun."  From  the  recent 
agitation  regarding  the  use 
of  winter  cover  crops  in  California  as 
green  manures  many  people  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  practice 
was  something  new  in  agriculture. 
This  is  far  from  the  case.  From  time 
immemorial  the  turning  under  of  a 
green  crop  to  supply  organic  matter 
to  the  soil  has  been  a  common  agri- 
cultural practice.  Such  available  rec- 
ords as  we  have  show  that  the  use 
of  beans,  vetches  and  lupines  for  such 
a  purpose  was  well  understood  by  the 
Romans,  who  probably  borrowed  the 
practice  from  nations  of  still  greater 
antiquity.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
Chinese  have  recognized  the  soil 
building  qualities  of  the  soy  bean  and 
other  legumes  for  thousands  of  years. 
The  art  of  using  green  manure  crops 
was  lost  during  the  dark  ages,  but  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  as  the  mod- 
ern era  dawned  with  the  revival  of 
agriculture,  came  the  rediscovery  of 
the  value  of  the  green  manure  crop 
and  particularly  the  legume. 

The  subject  of  green  manuring  is 
especially  timely  at  present  because 
this  is  the  season  to  plant  such  crops 
and  for  the  additional  reason  that  the 
Food  Administration  has  prohibited 
the  use  of  bean  straw,  hay  and  other 
sources  of  organic  matter  as  fertilizer. 
Therefore  the  planting  of  a  green 
manure  crop  is  the  farmer's  only 
means  of  obtaining  organic  matter, 
except  the  application  of  animal  man- 
ures. This  latter  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible in  many  cases  since  the  sup- 
ply is  much  below  the  demand. 
California  Not  Exempt 
It  has  always  been  the  history  of  an 
agricultural  country  that  while  land 
was  cheap  and  plentiful,  wasteful 
farming  was  the  rule  and  little  at- 
tempt was  made  to  conserve  soil  fer- 
tility. With  the  gradual  exhaustion 
of  the  original  reserve  of  fertility  in 
our  soils,  however,  has  come  a 
recognition  of  the  green  manure 
crop  as  an  important  factor  in  main- 
taining our  agriculture  up  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  Although  farmed  for 
a  much  shorter  period  of  time  than 
our  eastern  soils,  the  lands  of  the  arid 
west  already  present  the  problem  of 
fertility  maintenance.  Conditions  in 
these  drier  sections  are  such  that 
organic  matter,  which  in  a  broad 
sense  means  fertility,  is  rapidly  lost. 
The  intense  summer  heat  and  dry- 
ness, together  with  the  frequent  stir- 
ring of  the  soil  in  order,  to  conserve 
the  moisture,  provide  excellent  condi- 
tions for  the  burning  out  of  the  or- 
ganic matter  from  our  soils.  A  few 
years  of  such  loss  without  the  addi- 
tion of  any  outside  material  suffices 
materially  to  decrease  the  cropping 
power  and,  therefore,  the  agricultural 
value  of  our  soils. 

Agriculture  in  the  west  is  largely 
of  the  specialized  type,  which  means 


Orchards 
The  turning  under  of  an  average 
crow  of  melilotus  indica  has  been 
shown  to  be  equivalent  to  the  use 
of  a  non-legume  cover  crop  of  the 
same  tonnage  plus  the  addition  of 
between  five  and  six  hundred 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre. 
The  use  of  green  manure  crops  in 
a  citrus  orchard  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  has  shown  a  marked 
effect  on  the  health  and  produc- 
tivity of  the  trees.  Green  manur- 
ing resulted  in  a  30  per  cent  in- 
crease in  size  of  tree  and  an  in- 
crease in  total  yield  at  the  age  of 
ten  years,  of  68  per  cent.  Not  only 
was  more  fruit  produced,  but  the 
proportion  of  fancy  and  choice 
fruit  was  larger.  In  addition, 
there  were  63  per  cent  more  of  the 
desirable  sizes  on  the  green 
manured  plots.  The  trees  on  leg- 
ume green-manured  plots  were 
superior  in  every  way  to  those  on 
non-legume  green-manured  plots. 


"Commercial  fertilizer  is  scarce  and  expensive.  Will 
green  manuring  solve  my  fertility  problems?"  This 
article  answers  the  question  and  tells  why,  when  and 
hoiv.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  green  manure  crops. 

By  Robert  W.  Hodgson 


that  there  cannot  be  the  proper  bal- 
ance between  the  number  of  animals 
kept  and  the  crops  grown.  With  us 
the  average  farmer  may  specialize  in 
cattle,  or  raise  hogs;  he  is  an 
orange  grower,  or  he  grows  alfalfa. 
Rarely  does  he  combine  two  or  more 
lines  of  industry  to  give  better  bal- 
ance to  his  business.  Greater  diversi- 
fication is  one  of  our  crying  needs. 
Specialized  farming  means  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  animal  manures. 

Our  arid  soils  as  a  rule  are  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  the  mineral 
elements  necessary  for  plant  life.  We 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  need  the  phosphates 
and  potash  used  in  humid  climates. 
What  we  need  is  organic  matter  and 
nitrogen,  and  the  former  usually  takes 
care  of  the  latter.  Therefore  it  be- 
came evident  some  years  ago  that 
some  cheap  method  of  adding  organic 
matter  to  our  soils  ^jther  than  by  the 
addition   of   barnyard    manure  was 


crop  there  would  be  added  the  equiv- 
alent of  some  500  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen. Even  if  but  one-fifth  of  the 
amount  were  added,  it  would  repre- 
sent an  application  of  SOO  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  per  acre.  At  pres- 
ent market  prices  this  would  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $40. 

The  organic  matter  added  by  green 
manure  crops  is  active  organic  mat- 
ter and  decomposes  readily,  thus  add- 
ing to  the  humus  content  of  the  soil, 
furnishing  food  for  beneficial  bacteria 
in  the  soil,  and  tending  to  provide 
more  favorable  conditions  for  their 
activity.  Of  course  the  addition  of 
organic  matter  of  any  kind  aids  in 
improving  the  ohyslcal  condftion  of 
the  soil  and  increases  its  aeration  and 
water-holding  capacity.  But  a  par- 
ticular function  of  active  organic  mat- 
ter is  that  in  its  decomposition  it  in- 
creases the  amounts  of  mineral 
elements  available  for  plant  use,  in 


Left  to  right:  Plat  10,  barley  plowed  under  and  108  pounds  nitrate  of  soda 
added;  Plat  12,  barley  plowed  under,  no  fertilizer;  Plat  13,  bitter  clover  (meli- 
lotus indica)  plowed  under,  no  fertilizer. — From  an  official  experiment. 

addition  to  actually  adding  nitrogen 


absolutely  necessary  if  the  arid  west 
was  to  be  maintained  as  an  agricul- 
tural country. 

Early  Experiments 
Remembering  how  thousands  of 
acres  of  worn  out  lands  in  the  east- 
ern States  had  been  reclaimed  through 
the  use  of  crimson  clover,  vetch,  cow- 
peas  and  velvet  beans,  a  few  Califor- 
nia farmers  some  ten  years  ago  began 
to  try  out  various  green  manure 
crops.  Since  it  was  the  citrus  men 
particularly  who  were  experiencing 
difficulty  in  obtaining  manure  and 
who,  therefore,  commenced  the  use 
of  green  manure  crops  in  this  State  on 
a  large  scale,  the  practice  has  come  to 
be  linked  inseparately  with  good 
citrus  growing.  Our  rains  come  in 
the  winter  and  irrigation  water  is  ex- 
pensive. Therefore,  the  emphasis  has 
been  on  winter  cover  crops  to  be 
turned  under  in  the  spring  at  the  reg- 
ular plowing  season  rather  than  the 
summer  cover  crop  of  the  east  and 
south. 

What  Green  Manure  Does 

The  incorporation  of  green  material 
with  the  soil  has  two  distinct  effects; 
one  direct,  and  resulting  from  the 
addition  to  the  soil  of  certain  ingre- 
dients contained  in  the  green  manure 
crop;  another  indirect,  and  result- 
ing from  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil  through 
the  addition  of  organic  matter.  The 
addition  to  the  soil  of  mineral 
elements  necessary  to  plant  metabol- 
ism, or  food-assimilation,  is  greatly 
augmented  if  the  green  manure  crop 
is  a  legume,  for  then  there  is  added  a 
large  amount  of  nitrogen  which  has 
been  "fixed"  (or  absorbed)  from  the 
atmosphere.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  various  soil  experts  that  about  SO 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  ton  of  green 
matter  is  returned  to  the  soil  when 
a  leguminous  green-manure  crop  is 
turned  under.  With  an  average  of 
ten  tons  per  acre  returned  to  the  soil 
through  the  use  of  a  green  manure 


taken  from  the  air.  Thus  the  turning 
under  of  a  green  manure  crop  is 
quickly  followed  by  an  increase  in  the 
amounts  of  potash,  phosphorus  and 
other  minerals  used  by  the  plaltt. 

Green  manure  crops  may  also  func- 
tion as  cover  croos,  absorbing  nitrates 
and  other  very  soluble  plant  foods 
precisely  at  the  time  when  they  are 
apt  to  be  leached  away  by  our  winter 
rains.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
lighter  soils  where  large  amounts  of 
soluble  nitrogen  salts  are  annually 
lost  in  the  drainage  water  unless 
taken  up  by  a  cover  crop.  Besides 
this,  green  manure  crops,  especially 
those  with  long  roots,  tend  to  carry 
food  up  from  the  lower  soil  reaches 
which,  when  the  crop  is  turned  under, 
is  available  to  the  roots  of  the  crop 
following.  In  addition  they  serve 
to  prevent  washing  on  hillside  lands 
and  in  certain  of  the  heavier  soils  aid 
in  puncturing  the  plowsole  which  is 
apt  to  be  formed. 

What  Crops  to  Use 

Ten  years'  experience  in  California 
has  shown  that  the  melilotus  indica, 
a  bitter  clover  indigenous  to  Southern 
California,  is  our  best  winter  cover 
crop.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  has  a 
wide  adaptation,  stands  relatively 
cool  weather,  and  is  attacked  by  no 
serious  pests.  Moreover,  seed  is 
available  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Next 
in  importance  comes  common  vetch, 
vicia  sativa  closely  followed  by  Canada 
peas.  These  crops  have  larger  seeds, 
making  them  easier  to  grow  on 
gravelly  soils,  but  both  are  attacked 
by  aphis;  vetch  serves  also  as  a  host 
to  the  cottony  mold  fungus.  Other 
crops  which  have  been  grown  are 
fenugreek,  which  is  not  well  adapted 
to  use  in  Southern  talifornia  at  least, 
burr  clover  and  lentils.  Crimson 
clover  has  never  done  well  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Burr  clover  is  used  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  northern  and  central 
parts  o^f  the  State  where  it  reseeds 


itself.  It  does  not,  however,  make 
so  large  a  tonnage  as  melilotus  indica. 
Recently,  considerable  attention  has 
been  given  to  purple  vetch  as  a  green 
manure  crop.  It  looks  very  promis- 
ing, having  shown  an  average  yield 
of  nearly  twice  the  tonnage  per  acre 
of  any  of  our  other  cover  crops  and 
having  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
make  an  early  development.  The  only 
hindrance  preventing  its  extensive  use 
is  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  seed. 
Send  for  This  Bulletin 

In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (No. 
292)  is  given  a  summary  of  a  series 
of  experiments  with  green  manure 
crops  extending  over  a  period  of  ten 
years.  This  bulletin  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  our 
agricultural  knowledge  made  in  years 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  evA"y 
farmer.  It  discusses  the  subject  from 
all  angles  and  shows  that  leguminous 
green  manure  crops  are  markedly 
superior  to  non-legrumes  in  California. 

But  green  manures  are  not  confined 
in  their  benefits  to  orchard  crops.  A 
series  of  experiments  carried  on  over 
six  years  showed  legume  green  man- 
ures to  be  markedly  superior  to  non- 
legumes  for  field  crops.  The  legume 
green  manured  plots  showed  the  fol- 
lowing increases  in  yields  over  the 
non-legume  green  manured  plots: 
potatoes,  39  per  cent;  corn,  45  per 
cent;  cabbage,  44  per  cent;  sugar 
beets,  43  per  cent;  sorghum,  25  per 
cent,  and  Sudan  grass,  18  per  cent. 
Legumes  alone  gave  at  least  as  good 
results  as  non-leguminous  green- 
manure  crops  plus  an  annual  applica- 
tion of  540  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate 
of  soda. 

Since  a  big  tonnage  is  desirable,  the 
green  manure  crop  should  be  planted 
early,  not  later  than  October  15th. 
Melilotus,  being  small  seeded,  may^ 
be  handled  very  much  like  alfalfa.  In 
orchards  the  common  practice  is  to 
broadcast  one-half  the  seed  crossways, 
then  drag  it  in  lightly  and  furrow 
out,  following  by  broadcasting  the 
rest  over  the  furrowed  portion  and 
then  by  irrigating.  This  generally 
gives  a  good  stand.  From  20  to  30 
pounds  of  seed  is  sufficient.  Early 
sowing  usually  requires  irrigation  to 
start  the  crop  growing.  In  the  more 
open  porous  soils  drilling  the  seed  in, 
or  cultivating  it  in  deeply  will  obtain 
a  better  stand.  Vetch  is  usually  sown 
at  the  rate  of  70  to  80  pounds  per 
acre. 

Green  manure  crops  should  be 
turned  under  rather  early  while  they 
are  still  succulent  and  easily  decom- 
posed. If  this  is  not  done,  they  may 
draw  water  out  of  the  soil  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  trees  or  to  the  crop  fol- 
lowing. Moreover,  when  woody,  they 
are  not  so  easily  rotted.  They  should 
never  be  allowed  to  compete  with  or- 
chard trees  for  water. 


Field  Crops 
The  writer  recently  observed  a 
striking  instance  of  the  value  of 
green  manures  for  annual  and 
field  crops.  A  farmer  in  the  Bur- 
bank  section  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  'manuring  his  potato  acreage. 
When  he  had  about  half  covered  it, 
applying  the  manure  as  thick  as 
the  spreader  would  work,  he  found 
he  could  not  obtain  any  more  ma- 
terial. He  seeded  the  rest  of  the 
field  to  melilotus  indica  and  turned 
it  under  in  the  spring,  planting 
both  parts  of  the  field  with  the 
same  seed  at  about  the  same  time. 
He  harvested  an  average  of  115 
sacks  per  acre  from  the  green 
manured  part  and  only  95  from  the 
manured  potatoes.  He  figured  the 
cost  of  the  manure  at  sixty  dollars 
per  acre  and  the  green  manure  at 
ten  dollars,  leaving  a  difference  in 
favor  of  the  green  manure  of  fifty 
dollars  per  acre.  He  plans  here- 
after to  grow  his  own  manure. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


The  Liberty  Fair 

Big  Stock  Show 


CLOSE  oiaervation  of  the  inter- 
'ested  visitors  and  "hangers-on" 
in  the  livestock  iarns  at  any  fair, 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  study  the  exhihits  are 
not  breeders  and  fanciers,  but  aver- 
age farmers,  eager  to  learn  and 
apply  the  gospel  of  better  stock,  and 
noting  closely  the  various  types. 
Most  of  these  men,  no  doubt,  pic- 
ture in  their  minds  similar  animals 
in  their  fields  and  barns,  and  many 
times  there  is  born  at  such  an  ex- 
hibition that  desire  for  the  best 
which  is  sure  to  add  another  con- 
structive breeder,  and  consequently 
a  better  citizen,  to  the  constantly 
growing  list. 

Now  that  the  big  State  Fair  is 
over,  most  of  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia farmers  and  many  from  other 
sections  are  planning  to  declare  a 
long  enough  holiday  to  take  in  the 
Liberty  Fair  at  Exposition  Park, 
Los  Angeles,  October  12  to  25. 
Although  every  department  vHll 
contain  splendid  exhibits,  especial 
interest  is  centered  in  the  livestock 
section.  Mr.  C.  R.  Thomas,  man- 
ager of  the  livestock  department, 
has  written  especially  for  Orchard 
and  Farm  the  following  interesting 
outline  of  his  plans  and  accomplish- 
ments: 


AS  the  opening  date  of'  the  Cal- 
ifornia Liberty  Fair  draws 
nearer,  more  and  more  interest 
is  being  taken  in  the  livestock  depart- 
ment. The  livestock  breeders  through- 
out the  west  are  co-operating  with 
the  management  to  make  it  a  grand 
success. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  breed- 
ing of  better  stock  of  all  classes,  many 
of  the  National  and  State  livestock 
associations  have  added  special  cash 
premiums  to  the  very  liberal  prizes 
offered  by  the  fair  association;  these 
combined  premiums  amount  to  over 
$33,500.  The  prize  money  is  attract- 
ing breeders,  not  only  from  Califor- 
nia, but  from  several  other  States  as 
well.  Space  in  the  barns  has  already 
been  asked  for  by  breeders  from  Ore- 
gon, Arizona,  Nevada,  Colorado  and 
Texas.  Additional  inquiries  have  been 
received  from  Canada,  Utah,  Idaho 
and  Washington,  whose  breeders  will, 
no  doubt,  have  exhibits  on  hand.  The 
meat  packers  of  Los  Angeles  are 
working  as  a  unit  to  help  the  show, 
and  by  their  generous  donation,  the 
largest  prizes  for  car  lots  of  both  fai 
cattle  and  swine  ever  offered  on  the 
coast  are  to  be  awarded  at  the  Liberty 
Fair. 

To  Hold  Sales 

The  management  has  invited  the 
various  National  and  State  organiza- 
tions to  hold  public  sales  of  their 
respective  breeds,  while  the  show  is  in 
progress,  and  some  of  these  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  suggestion.  These 
sales  will  afford  buyers  an  opportu- 
nity to  purchase  the  kind  of  sires  and 
dams  needed  to  improve  their  herds, 
without  having  to  spend  valuable  time 
and  much  money  traveling  from  ranch 
to  ranch,  or  attempting  to  deal  by 
mail. 

A  livestock  show  of  the  character 
offered  by  the  Liberty  Fair  is  an 
education  within  itself.  The  best 
animals  of  all  the  various  breeds  of 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs,  goats  and 
sheep  will  be  on  exhibition  and  many 
of  them  will  change  hands  during  the 
show.  In  fact  a  show  of  this  kind 
is  a  clearing  house  for  livestock.  The 
buildings  to  house  the  stock  are  now 
nearly  completed.  The  barns  and 
sheds  will  all  be  new  and  everything 
that  can  be  thought  of  for  the  com- 


fort and  convenience  of  the  breeders 
will  be  furnished. 

As  head  of  the  livestock  depart- 
ment, I  made  a  trip  to  the  State  Fair 
at  Sacramento,  where  more  than  fifty 
of  the  exhibitors  promised  to  bring 
their  stock  to  the  Liberty  Fair.  Pres- 
ent indications  are  that  we  will  have 
to  construct  several  more  barns  than 
were  originally  planned,  in  order  to 
accomodate  the  entries. 

Judges  in  all  departments  will  be 
men  of  high  character  and  ability; 
several  of  them  are  to  be  brought  to 
the  show  from  a  great  distance,  and 
at  considerable  expense.  Exhibitors 
may  rest  assured  that  the  merits  of 
their  animals  will  be  passed  upon  by 
men  who  know. 

The  Government  is  encouraging  the 
show  to  the  extent  that  it  will  send 
a  large  exhibit  from  Washington  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  food  con- 
servation, production,  etc. 

You  cannot  possibly  spend  a  week 
more  pleasantly  or  to  better  advan- 
tage than  by  declaring  a  holiday  and 
■  spending  the  time  at  the  Liberty  Fair. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  production  of 
more  and  better  meat  and  food  of  all 
kinds. 


King  of  the  Ring 


FREE  SHEEP  BOOK 

ONE  of  the  most  practical  and 
i  n  t  e  r  e  s  ting  sheep-raising 
manuals  issued  in  years  is 
the  attractive  new  60-page  booklet 
just  issued  by  the  Armour  Farm 
Bureau,  Chicago,  111.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  R.  J.  H.  De  Loach,  di- 
rector of  Armour's  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  Economics, 
and  is  a  practical  working  manual, 
boiled  down  to  the  essentials,  and 
designed  to  answer  the  questions 
of  the  novice  in  sheep-raising  on 
the  farm. 

The  marketing  of  surplus  Iambs 
is  defended  against  the  critics  who 
contend  that  all  lambs  should  be 
raised  to  maturity  and  made  to 
yield  one  clip  of  wool  before 
marketing.  Many  different  classes 
of  market  lambs  are  described  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  arc  dis- 
posed to  cater  to  the  growing  taste 
for  lamb  meat  and  to  reap  the  prof- 
its offered. 

The  various  breeds  are  pictured 
and  described,  the  advantages  of 
each  being  set  forth  in  an  unpre- 
judiced manner.  A  complete  list 
of  officers  of  the  various  breed 
associations  and  their  addresses  is 
given. 

The  book  is  {»rlnted  in  a  large 
dear  type  on  good  paper  and  is 
elaborately  illustrated  with  half- 
tones and  drawings.  It  is  bound 
in  heavy  paper  and  of  a  size  to 
exactly  fit  the  coat  pocket.  Copies 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  ad- 
dressing a  request  to  the  Armour 
Farm  Bureau,  Stock  Yards,  Chi- 
cago. 


CALIFORNIA 
LIBERTY 
FAIR 


BXPOiSITION  PARK,  LOS  ANGELES 
t     OCTOBER  12  to  26,  1918 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FARM  AND 
ORCHARD— THOUSANDS  OF  EXHIBITS 

SEE  THE  HARVEST  HOME  FESTIVAL  OF 
CALIFORNIA'S  BEST 

FLOWER  SHOW  TRACTOR  SHOW 

FOOD  SHOW  HORSE  RACING 

FIREWORKS 


FOREST,  FARM,  ORCHARD  AND 
MEADOW 


From  1500  to  2500  prize  animals  on  exhibition 

GREATEST  LIVESTOCK  SHOW  EVER 
HELD  IN  WEST 

SEE  WHAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS 
DOING  IN  THIS  GREAT  WAR 

CALIFORNIA[LIBERTY|FAIR 

OCTOBER  12  to  26,  1918 


Send  for  Premium  List 
Pico  3776 


Headquarters  Central  Park, 
Hill  St.,  bet.  Sth  and  6th 


HAY  TOOLS 

STEEL  STALLS 

STALL  FITTINGS 

SPRING  BALANCE 
MANGERS 

STANCHIONS 

WATEB  BOWLS 

CALF  PENS 

COW  PENS 

BULL  PENS 

GATES  AND 
FITTINGS 

CUPOLAS 

VENTILATORS 

MANGER  DRAINS 

GUTTER  DRAINS 

LITTER  CARRIERS 

FEED  CARRIERS 

FEED  TRUCKS 


^ESS 
filtlERS 


MII.K  CAN 
CARRIERS 

STEEL  TRACK 

TRACK  FITTINGS 

SWINGING 
CRANES 


"LOUDEN" 

BARN  EQUIPMENT 


fThe  dairy  rancher  has  Ion?  since 
learned  that  the  cow  Is  a  sensitive 
[  animal  and  anything  that  adds  to 
[the  comfort  and  the  cleanllnesi  of 
I  her  surroundlnrra  invariably  shows 
Lup  in  the  profits  at  the  end  of  the 
Lanason. 

,      30%  to  40% 
increase  in  Production 

la  often   the  result  where  clean, 
comfortable   Lomicn    barn  equlp- 
.'mcnt  replaces  the  old  style  un- 
( comfortable  and  unsanitary  kind. 

TWO  VALUABLE 
BOOKS  FREE 

'Big   112-pa«e   book   of  Modem 
Barn   I'lans  containing  scores  of 
dIaKrama    and    Illustrations — and 
the  complete  Catalog  of  Louden 
(Barn  Equipment. 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

69  Fremont  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
425  East  Third  Street,  LOS  ANGELES 
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direct  /tom,  +Ke  introducer^! 


For  your  own  protection  order  ONLY 
Germain's  specially-selected,  proven, 
tested,  pedigreed,  tnie-to-type  Hairy 
Peruvian  seed.  Our  supply  is  limited 
and  we  may  be  over-sold  in  double 
quick  time.  To  avoid  disappointments 
place  your  order  at  once.  Wire,  tele- 
phone or  write  for  a  reservation  of 
seed,  stating  amount  wanted — or  call 
personally  if  you  can.  Orders  will  be 
filled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received. 

Regardless  of  whether  you  intend  to 
plant  this  fall  or  next  spring,  we  advise 
you  to  buy  your  seed  now.  Increasing 
demand  means  increased  prices.  Hairy 
Peruvian  is  rapidly  displacing-  all  other 
alfalfa  varieties.} 

Special  Germain's  Hairy  Peruvian 
folder  upon  request. 

Before  planting,  inoculate  seed 
with  FARMOGERM  and  in 
sure  a  quicker  growth,  a  larger 
crop  and  earlier  maturity. 


sPldnlCa 

N.E.  Comef 
Sixth  f}  Main  Six 

OT>p.  P.E.  Dopo< 

Los  Angles.  C:il. 


LIMITED  SUPPLV- 
ItiCREhSED  DEMAND. 


2>i 

MOItE 
TONS 

per  ACRE 


THAT  ANNUAL  OUTING 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FAIR 

AT  RIVERSIDE 
October  8-12,  1918 

Authorized  Government  Exhibits. 
Big  Livestock  and  Poultry  Show. 
AVIATION— HORSE  RACES— SPORTS. 
Plan  to  Remain  Several  Days. 


Can  the  Horse  Come  Back? 

By  Wayne  Dinsmore, 

Secretary  Percheron  Society  of  America  ' 


ON  the  Pacific 
Coast  the 
demand  for 
horses  standing 
over  16.2  and 
weighing  over  1700 
pounds  is  in  excess 
of  the  supply,  but 
there  is  a  surplus 
of  smaller  stuff. 
Fred  H.  Bixby  of 
Long  Beach,  who 
has  large  ranches 
at  seven  different 
points  on  the 
coast,  and  who  is 
well  informed  on 
the  situation,  says: 
"I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  a  great 
many  of  the  form- 
er horse  breeding 
companies  of  California  have  gone  out 
of  the  business,  but  this  last  spring 
the  horse  business  seems  to  have 
picked  up,  and  a  good  many  people 
are  breeding  again;  I  think  that  within 
a  year  or  two  the  industry  will  again 
be  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Mules  in  Demand 

"The  mule  market  is  improving 
rapidly.  I  am  quite  positive  that  with- 
in the  next  two  or  three  years,  re- 
gardless of  the  tractors  and  motor 
trucks,  the  horse  and  mule  business 
will  be  back  to  its  normal  state. 

"We  find  no  trouble  in  disposing  of 
our  big  horses  and  big  mules,  but  the 
horses  weighing  from  1200  to  1400 
pounds  and  the  mules  under  1000 
pounds  are  poor  sellers. 

Prices  Too  High 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  own- 
ers of  Percheron,  Shire,  Belgian  or 
Clydesdale  stallions  could  sell  them 
now  quite  easily  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 


provided  a  reason- 
able price  were 
asked  for  the  ani- 
mals. The  day  of 
the  $3000  to  $5000 
draft  stallion  for 
use  on  grade  mares 
seems  to  be  over 
for  at  least  the 
next  10  years.  The 
stallion  mep  will 
have  to  get  down 
to  earth  if  they 
want  to  do  any 
business,  but  if 
prices  become  rea- 
sonable they  will 
make  plenty  of 
sales." 

Miller  and  Lux, 
who  own  10,000 
horses  in  Califor- 
nia, believe  that  heavy  draft  horses 
will  be  in  strong  demand  within  a  few 
years,  and  will  bring  high  prices.  An- 
ticipating this,  they  are  breeding 
every  available  mare  (1800  to  stallions 
and  700  to  jacks)  and  intend  to  be 
prepared  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
probable  demand. 

In  "Utah  and  Colorado  the  best  in- 
formed horsemen  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  In  every  district  visited  there 
was  a  decided  shortage  of  real  draft- 
ers, and  of  foals,  yearlings  or  two- 
year-olds  that  showed  promise  of  de- 
veloping into  draft  proportions.  Many 
men  reported  that  they  were  even  now 
in  the  market  for  more  big  farm 
teams  and  could  not  find  them. 

The  inclination  to  swing  all  atten- 
tion to  grain  and  meat  production  has 
unquestionably  cut  the  breeding  of 
heavy  work  horses  and  mules  to  a 
dangerously  low  level.  We  must  not 
permit  our  reserves  to  fall  away  to  a 
point  where  agricultural  production 
will  be  impaired. 


Guardian  of  the  Flock 

Although  the  Collie  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  true  "sheep  dog," 
other  breeds  are  used  with  good  suc- 
cess by  herders  and  farmers  both  in 
America  and  abroad.  My  grand- 
mother, who  is  from  Scotland,  tells 
how  shepherd  pups  were  trained  by 
the  flockmasters  in  her  native  land. 

The  shepherd  would  take  young 
puppies  away  from  their  mother  and 
put  them  to  a  ewe  which  had  lost  her 
lamb.  If  the  ewe  was  tied  up  for 
a  few  days,  and  some  attention  given 
the"  puppies  at  first,  it  was  found 
that  they  soon  learned  where  to  get 
their  meals,  and  as  a  rule  the  ewe 
would  finally  allow  them  to  suckle. 
In  this  way  the  puppies  became  ac- 
customed from  birth  to  being  with 
the  sheep,  and  when  able  to  run  about 
would  naturally  sti.y  with  the  flock. 
Soon  they  learned  from  the  older 
dogs  and  the  herder  how  to  take  care 
of  the  sheep,  and  as  their  strength 
and  intelligence  increased,  became 
more  and  more  valuable.  The  herd- 
ers agreed  that  the  time  and  patience 
required  to  get  the  puppies  started 
on  the  right  path  was  well  repaid 
in  the  results. — Marion  Kellick. 


Starting  With  Sheep 

If  you  have  never  raised  sheep  and 
are  planning  to  add  a  flock,  no  matter 
how  small,  to  your  livestock,  it  will 
pay  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
subject,  for  sheep  are  not,  as  is  too 
frequently  supposed,  "self-starting, 
self-raising  scavengers."  The  follow- 
ing publications  will  be  useful  to  any 
prospective  wool  grower: 

Farm  Sheep  Raising  for  Beginners 
CFarmers'  Bulletin  840);  Sheep  and 
Intensive  Farming  (Yearbook  1917; 
Separate  750);  Breeds  of  Sheep  for 
the  Farm  (Farmers'  Bulletin  576); 
Equipment  for  Farm  Sheen  Raising 
r  Farmers'  Bulletin  810}:  The  Sheep 
Tick  and  Its  Eradication  (Farmers' 
Bulletin  798);  Sheep  Scab  f Farmers' 
Bulletin 713);  The  Sheep  Killing  Dog 
^Farmers'  Bulletin  9.^8).  All  the 
above  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
by  writing  to  the  United  St.Tfes  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Wn<hini!rton, 
D.  C.  Library  Leaflet  Nun^'  ■  -  "  >'  =  n 
issued  by  the  Department, 
of  recognized  books  on  she-  ,  •  i-mg. 
The  University  of  California  also  has 
for  free  distribution  ustful  literature 
on  this  subject. 


That  soap  weed,  or  Yucca,  may  be 
used  for  emergency  stock  feed  when 
properly  ground,  is  the  contention  of 
investigators  who  have  been  experi- 
menting with  it.  A  little  cottonseed 
meal  with  ground  Yucca  makes  a 
fairly  well  balanced  ration  which 
might  be  utilized  to  save  thousands  of 
cattle  during  drouth  seasons  in  the 
southwest. 


One  of  the  best  examples  of  suc- 
cess attending  the  use  of  purebred 
sires  which  has  been  revealed  for  a 
long  time,  is  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  accomplishments  of  a  farm 
near  Honolulu.  Hawaii.  By  the  use 
of  purebred  bulls,  the  weight  of  the 
steers  produced  on  this  farm  was  in- 
creased in  a  few  years  from  an  aver- 
age of  449  pounds  to  643  pounds. 


The  ^^Jewels^^  of  a  Tractor 


IN  your  watch  the  delicate  movement  is 'fortified 
at  vital  w^earing  points  with  ''jewels"  of  ada- 
mant hardness.    WEAR,  the  enemy  of  all  things 
mechanical,  is  thus  foiled  and  accurate  service 
perpetuated  for  many  years. 

In  the  modern  tractor  are  wearing  points  as 
vital  to  its  service  as  the  "jewel  points"  in  a  delicate 
watch  movement.  These  are  the  points  where  wear 
and  abrasion  attack  first. 

On  many  tractors  AMSCO,  "the  toughest  steel 
known,"  is  being  used  to  fortify  these  vital  points. 
Due  to  its  unusual  physical  charact€ristics  AMSCO 
Manganese  Steel  is  the  most  durable  of  all  steels.  It 
turns  the  teeth  of  abrasion.  It  defies  wear. 

As  an  instance  of  AMSCO  wear-defying  charac- 
teristics, gears  and  pinions  of  this  metal  are  oper- 
ated without  oil. 


AMSCO  is  today  proving  its  remarkable  dura- 
bility on  Crawler  Tractors.  It  is  being  used  for  such 
vital  parts  as  shoes,  links,  pins,  grousers,  lags,  spac- 
ing blocks,  sprockets  and  transmission  gears. 

On  wheel  tractors  it  is  used  for  bull  gears,  pin- 
ions, sprockets  and  transmission  gears. 

These  are  the  parts  that  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered when  you  purchase  a  tractor.  Upon  them 
depends  its  service,  its  economy  and  the  ultimate  re- 
turns you  will  receive  from  your  investment. 

You  cannot  well  determine  for  yourself  that 
these  "jewel  points"  are  properly  fortified.  Your 
safest  course  is  to  select  a  tractor  that  specifies 
AMSCO  Manganese  Steel  for  the  vital  points. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  list  of  AMSCO 
fortified  tractors  and  a  copy  of  the  new  issue  of  our 
"Tractor  Parts  Bulletin,"  if  you  write. 


AMERICAN  MANGANESE  STEEL  CO.;  General  Sales  Office,  CHICAGO 

Eastern  Sales  Office,  NEW  YORK  San  Francisco  Office,  INSURANCE  EXCHANGE  BLDG.  Western  Sales  Office,  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Works : 

CHICAGO  HEIGHTS,  ILLINOIS 
NEWCASTLE,  DELAWARE 
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Today's  Dream-r^ 
Tomorrow's  Reality^ 

Electricity  offers  to  the  r  r  • 

farmer  of  the  present  the  means  of  ehmmating 
the  monotonous  grind  from  the  day's  routine. 

G-E  Motors  Save  Labor 

You  can  free  yourself  from  the  physical 
exhaustion  resulting  from  farm  drudgery  if 
you  use  G-E  motor-driven  machinery  to  milk 
your  cows,  separate  cream,  churn  butter,  cut 
feed  and  ensilage,  saw  wood,  thresh  grain, 
pump  water  and  perform  the  many  ^other 
tasks  which  make  up  the  necessary  activities 
of  the  working  day.  The  cost  for  power  is  ^ 
less  than  the  wages  of  one  farm  hand.  Ask 
your  lighting  company  or  our  nearest  ofhce 
for  full  particulars. 

General  Electric  Company 

San  Francisco  Office: 
Rialto  Bldg. 
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Los  Angeles  Office: 
Corporation  Bldg. 


ALFALFA  SEED 


Common  Variety,  19c  per  lb. 
Smooth  Peruvian,  25c  per  lb. 
Hairy  Peruvian,  37c  per  lb. 

S-E-L-E-C-T-E-D  S-E-E-D 

Delivery  to  You  by  Prepaid  Freight 
Delay  Buying  Until  You  Have  Compared  My  Samples  With 
Seed  Others  Offer. 

E.  F.  SANGUINETTI 

,  Yuma,  Arizona.  ^ 


It  is  no  ordinary  grease 
—  is  Mica  Axle  Grease. 
Its  highest-quality  pe- 
troleum greasfe  would 
alone  make  good  axle 
grease,  but  the  pow- 
dered mica  makes  it  bet- 
ter. It  is  the  result  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany's "know-how" — 
and  the  powdered  mica. 
No  hot  boxes.  Geta  can 
firom  your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


The  Power  Farmer  fl 


Prepared  for.  Tractor 

"You  must  be  having  a  sort  of  out- 
door housecloaning  this  fall,"  I  said 
to  my  neighbor  across  the  road,  after 
seeing  him  at  work  for  several  days 
filling  in  ditches,  tearing  out  brush, 
straightening  fences,  picking  up 
stones  and  giving  his  fields  a  general 
renovation.  "What's  the  big  idea? 
Figure  on  selling  the  place,  or  did 
your  daughter  just  return  from  art 
school  and  criticise  the  lay  of  the 
land  and  the  location  of  the  familiar 
landmarks?" 

Because  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
old  friends,  he  did  not  take  exception 
to  my  sarcasm.  He  merely  lighted  his 
pipe  and  looked  wise.  "Goin'  to  buy 
a  tractor."  he  said. 

"I  realize  that  it  is  a -big  event,"  I 
acknowledged,  "but  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  beast  that  he  is  so  particular 
about  where  he  works?  It  is  not  as 
though  your  mother-in-law  was  com- 
ing for  a  visit.  Why  shine  up  the 
whole  place  in  honor  of  the^  arrival 
of  a  new  piece  of  machinery?" 

And  then  he  explained  what  to  me 
was  a  new  way  of  looking  at  this 
tractor  proposition, 

"My  neighbors  are  all  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  what  kind  of  tractor  is  suit- 
able for  their  places,"  he  said.  "I 
ordered  a  good  medium-priced,  all- 
around  machine  that  I  knew  had  made 
good,  and  now  I'm  fixing  my  farm  up 
so  it  will  be  suitable  for  the  tractor. 
I  know  that  uneven  ground,  odd  cor- 
ners, stumps,  stones,  unnecessary 
fences  and  ditches  would  cause 
trouble  and  loss  of  time.  I  figured 
that  it  would  pay  me  to  hire  a  couple 
of  extra  men  and  let  some  of  my  other 
work  go  while  I  spent  a  week  or  ten 
days  cleaning  up  the  fields.  Then 


boat,  and  go  out  and  haul  rocks  oflE 
of  the  south  forty." 

And  that's  how  it  started.  And 
now  the  whole  countryside  looks  bet- 
ter; every  farm  seems  more  prosper- 
ous. And  it's  all  because  we  got  the 
tractor  fever. — Albert  J.  Mason, 


•Hillside  Plowing 

I  have  a  very  hilly  farm.  What 
type  tractor  would  you  advise  me  to 
buy? — Joseph  Runion,  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington. 

By  this  question  I  presume  you 
mean  the  crawler  as  compared  to 
wheel  type.  While  very  few  of  the 
round-wheel  manufacturers  will  ad- 
mit that  the  crawler  type  has  any  ad- 
vantages, scarcely  any  of  them  will 
recommend  their  own  machines  to 
work  on  steep  hillsides.  In  fact  a 
15  per  cent  grade,  especially  if  there 
is  heavy  soil,  is  considered  about  the 
limit  of  safety.  The  crawler  type  ad- 
herents, on  the  other  hand,  strongly 
advocate  the  use  of  their  machines  on 
hill  land,  and  can  point  to  many  in 
successful  operation  where  side-hill 
plowing  and  very  steep  grades  are  the 
rule. 

Any  type  of  tractor  is  affected  by 
grade;  that  is,  the  power  at  the  draw- 
bar is  reduced.  It  has  been  shown 
that  a  rise  of  one  in  100  feet,  or  a 
one  per  cent  grade,  adds  to  the  draft 
of  the  tractor  one  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  tractor  and  plows.  Thus 
a  4000  pound  outfit,  negotiating  a  10 
per  cent  grade,  would  be  pulling  the 
equal  of  an  additional  weight  of  400 
pounds. 

It  is  easily  seen,  therefore,  that  due 
allowance  must  be  made  for  reserve 
power  by  the  rancher  who  expects  to 
work  on  extremely  hilly  ground. 

Most  tractor  gangs  are  so  eijuipped 
that  the  wheel  maiy  be  set  to  hold 
the  plows  on  a  side  hill.  It  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  use  special  side  hill  plows 
with  tractors. 


Clearing  the  Way 

One  method  oj  "yankinrj  out"  those 
k>1d  friiee  posts. 

when' my  machine  is  delivered,  I  can 
start  right  in  and  get  my  fall  plow- 
ing done  without  so  much  delay.  A 
tractor  is  expensive;  I  figure  that  it 
will  pay  to  treat  it  right.  I'll  admit 
that  I  haven't  much  of  an  eye  for  the 
beautiful.  My  wife  has  talked  for 
years  about  improving  the  general 
appearance  of  the  place,  but  I  had 
to  see  some  money  in  it;  now  that 
I've  started,  it  looks  so  much  better, 
I  believe  I'll  have  a  clean-up  spell 
every  year.  It  wouldn't  be  many 
years  until  every  field  would  be  in 
good  shape,  and  in  addition  to  sav- 
ing time  and  repair  bills  I'll  increase 
the  value  of  the  place.  There's  no 
question  it  would  be  easier  to  sell,  if 
I  ever  want  to  get  rid  of  it  Not  a  bad 
idea,  what?  I  understand  you're 
thinking  of  getting  a  tractor  too." 

"Yes,"  I  replied.  "Thought  some 
of  it,  but  been  trying  to  figure  out 
what  type  was  best  suited" — I  was 
stopped  by  his  smile.  As  I  walked 
back  to  my  own  land,  I  thought  to 
myself,  "making  the  farm  fit  the  trac- 
tor instead  of  the  tractor  fit  the  farm. 
There's  something  to  that,  all  right, 
although  a  fellow  has  to  pick  out 
the  right  machine  too." 

As  I  reached  the  house  the  men 
were  starting  out  after  their  noon  rest 
to  hitch  up  their  teams.  "Joe,"  I  said, 
"you  and  Frank  hitch  onto  the  stone 


Rocks  and  Tractors 

I  have  160  acres  under  cultivation, 
part  of  which  is  very  rocky.  Should 
I  attempt  to  work  in  the  stony  fields 
with  a  tractor?  What  effect  would  the 
stones  have  upon  the  efficiency  of 
the  machine?— D.  J.  W.,  Nevada. 

While  most  manufacturers  'admit 
that  some  soils  are  impossible  to 
handle  with  tractors,  the  various  de- 
vices used  to  protect  plow  and  trac- 
tor, such  as  spring  or  break-pin 
hitches,  usually  prevent  injury  in 
working  among  stones.  It  may  gen- 
erally be  said  that  a  tractor,  driven 
by  an  experienced  operator,  may  be 
used  in  any  field  not  too  stony  to  be 
worked  with  horses. 

One  manufacturer  recomrnends  the 
use  of  a  special  plow  with  independ- 
ent beam,  which  will  often  work 
where  a  rigid  beam  plow  is  not  prac- 
ticable. This  type  of  plow  also  has  a 
narrow  point,  and  a  shorter  share 
with  more  angularity.  The  "motor- 
plow,"  which  has  the  plows  hung  tin- 
der the  machine,  or  the  tractor  which 
hitches  directly  to  the  plows,  may  be 
successfully  used  in  stones,  because 
of  the  possibility  of  watching  the 
work,  turning  and  backing. 

The  most  satisfactory  policy  would 
be  to  remove  the  heavy  stones  as 
rapidly  as  possible;  a  fe\y  days  usnl 
in  picking  up  stones  will  probably 
prove  to  have  been  well  spent.  Th- 
tractor,  with  a  strong  steel  cable,  may 
be  used  to  move  boulders. 

A  machine  which  has  variable 
speeds  and  no  heavy  fly-wheel  to  keep 
up  the  momentum  is  a  little  mor- 
easily  managed  in  uneven  ground. 
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kterfVater! 

WHERE  and  WHEN  you  want  it 
— for  house,  barn,  field,  all  year 
'round.   BORE  YOUR  OWN  WELL. 

Standard  WeU-Bonng  Outfit 

Hand  operated.  Bores  wells  8  to  16  in.  dia. 
40  to  100  ft.  deep.  One  man  bored  40.ft.  well 
in  10  hours  and  put  in  casing:. 


Bap't 


illilili^'.'iJIMiH.Tm 

One  day's  work  pays  for  it 

Easy  to  eet  5()  cts.  to  $2  per  ft.-make  $20  to 
flO  per  day  bonne  wells  for  neighbors.  One 
man  bored  75  wells,  another  has  8  ordered, 
.  another  5.    .Satisfied  users  in  46  states. 
5  ^y^XK\,"V^^'i'"''"'''"l^'ii^ov"i.  Write 
;.  lOUAY  for  information  and  testimonials. 

★ Theuiands  used  on  war  front  by  A 
U.  S.  and  English  Oovcrnmenta. 
TPE  SPECIALTY  DEVICE  CO. 
lOS  West  3rd  street       Cincinnati.  O. 


FUNSTEN 

■  ^^"Tp.i.p.r.  Guide  «r 

^P^l  Snipping  Ta^i  HH^^ 

This  ia  Koing  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
'years  for  trappers  and  fur  shippers  ever" 
I  known.  More  furs  needed — fewer  men  to 
trap.  Get  ready  early  for  big  money. 

Look  over  your  traps  and  supplies  now. 
Get  our  FREE  BOOK-Supply  Catalog, 
GameLawsandTrappin^Secrets— all  three 
in  one  book.  Shows  furs  in  natural  col-  ' 
ors.  Factory  prices  on  traps,  smokers, 
etc  Write  today— s»re/ 

FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO.  I 
ef  the  intarnatlonal  Far  ExehangeS  i 

ir"St.Louis,Mo.< 


Wood  iSauuini^  Oulfit 

i    BURM    I  ^B^fe^^^  ^  Cult  or  Tarm* 


COAL 

■.•ii-Liiea  X/  Arranf*  At  One*  for  vonp 

ReitytoUSt  ■VJ:^'  WITTE  Sav^-RiK  at  Direct 
From  Factory  price.  Earn  Big  Money.  Mado 
in  sizes  4  to  22  H-P.  To  be  sore  of  delivery,  write 
tot  my  latest .  lowest  off  er  today.— E.  H.  Witto,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
31'''  Oakland  Avenue,  Kanaas  City.  Mo. 

31''    Emplr*  Bulldint,  PIttaburgh,  Pa. 


AT  THE  STATE  FAIRS 

Be  sure  to  see  tbe  Aberdeen  - 
Anffus  cattle.  There  you  will 
have  «n  opportunity  at  more 
than  25  leading  live  stock 
sbows  to  Inspect  the  choicest  i 
repreaentatlTes  of  the  grand  | 
champion  beef  breed.  These  I 
Bhov  animals  are  samples  of  ' 
the  best  -  American  herds. 
Tbelr  produce  ba«  won  at  the 
world's  greatest  livestock  show, 
the  International  EzposltioD,  at 
Chicago,  15  out  of  16  fat  carcass  grand  champion- 
shlpa  over  all  breeds,  as  well  as  13  out  of  16  fat 
carlot  grand  championBhips,  11  out  of  14  steer 
herd  grand  championships,  and  10  out  of  16 
single  steer  grand  ehampiuisblps.  Calves  of  the 
breed  have  been  demonstrating  their  baby  beef  mak- 
ing superiority  at  shows  and  markets  from  Canada 
to  Texas.  The  bulls  of  the  breed  hare  been  getting 
market-topping  steers  at  all  leading  markets,  demoa- 
itratlng  their  place  In  tbe  winning  of  the  war. 

"Aik  the  man  who  owns  some." 
AMERICAN   ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS' 
ASSOCIATION, 

817-OF   Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago. 

SINGLE  TAX 

WHATITIS  AND 
WHY  WE  URGE  IT 

By  HENRY  GEORGE 

other  Single  Tax  literature  to  be  had  for 
the  aaklng.  LOS  ANaEa.ES,  203  Tajo 
Building.  First  and  Broadway.  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  948  Market  Street,  Ro<mi 
611.  Old  and  new  friends  always  wel- 
come. 


"Practical  Fanning  and  Gardening" 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  prac- 
tical farmer.  Special  departments  by 
ftuthorities  in  their  particular  line  are 
of  vital  importance  to  Western  farm- 
ers. Note  ad  on  another  page  of  this 
issue. 


What  Is  Overloading? 

Overloading  the  tractor  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  surest  means  of 
shortening  its  life.  Yet  the  tractor 
owner  may  overload  his  machine  and 
not  know  it  Here  are  some  of  the 
ways  to  tell  when  the  requirements 
being  made  upon  the  machine  are  too 
heavy. 

Rated  speed  is  reduced  and  ab- 
normal wear  or  breakage  of  parts  is 
observed;  motor  labors  or  stops  by 
choking  down;  motor  constantly 
overheats  even  when  cooling  system 
is  in  good  order;  traction  wheels  slip 
badly.  Other  manifestations  are 
slipping  of  clutch;  increased  fuel  con- 
sumption, even  though  carburetor  is 
properly  adjusted  and  there  are  no 
leaks  in  the  fuel  line;  bearing  trou- 
bles; pounding  of  motor;  noticeable 
decrease  in  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished. 

Many  a  tractor  Tias  been  looked 
over  for  mechanical  difficulties  when 
merely  reducing  the  load  would  have 
obviated  the  trouble.  Frequently, 
however,  overloading  is  continued 
until  it  is  too  late  and  real  difficulties 
become  apparent. 

The  results  of  overloading  are  a 
great  increase  in  upkeep  and  operat- 
ing expense;  bearing  troubles,  strain- 
ing of  shafts  and  other  parts;  leaky 
connections;  breakage;  short  life. 

One  manufacturer  has  suggested 
finding  the  load  thjwt  the  tractor  will 
pull  with  the  throttle  one-half  open 
and  never  loading  it  above  that  point. 


Overheating  of  Motor 

My  tractor  motor  constantly  over- 
heats. The  belt  seems  to  be  tight 
and  the  water  circulating  freely.  It 
seems  to  me  I  need  a  larger  radiator. 
I  also  have  trouble  working  in  dust, 
as  my  machine  is  not  equipped  with 
an  air  clarifier.  What  type  of  clarifier 
do  you  consider  best? — J.  R  B.,  Tulare 
county,  Cal. 

Many  tractor  owners  who  have 
cooling  difficulties  think  that  their 
machines  need  different  radiators. 
This  is  seldom  the  case,  however,  as 
the  manufacturers  are  now  making 
such  a  large  over-allowance  that  the 
tractors  are  supposed  to  work  equally 
well  without  special  equipment  in  any 
section  of  the  United  States.  The 
trouble  may  be  due  to  overloading  or 
to  the  fact  that  the  motor  is  improper- 
ly timed  or  running  on  a  retarded 
spark  which  interferes  with  a  proper 
combustion  of  fuel  in  the  engine. 

Clarifiers  are  of  two  different  types: 
Water  and  centrifugal.  Successful 
models  of  both  kinds  are  now  in  reg- 
ular use,  and  most  of  the  1918  model 
tractors  are  equipped  with  one- 
form  or  another.  There  are  argu- 
ments for  and  against  both  types,  but 
it  may  be  said  that  good  success  will 
generally  be  had  with  either.  It 
would  be  better,  however,  to  refer 
the  problem  to  the  manufacturers  of 
the  tractor,  who  will  be  best  in- 
formed as  to  the  type  that  will  give 
satisfaction  on  your  machine. 

Tractor  demonstrations  and  shows 
are  now  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  county  and 
State  fairs.  A  few  years  ago  such 
demonstrations  were  classed  with  the 
balloon  ascension  and  the  "head-on- 
collision."   Times  do  change! 


Stumps  and  boulders  occupy  valu- 
able land.  Would  the  tractor  be  of 
assistance  in  removing  them? 


SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


If  You  Can't  Get  Coal- 
Bum  Wood 

Coal  will  be  scarce  this  winter  —  and  hard  to 
get.  Thousands  will  turn  to  wood  for  fuel.  If 
you're  a  fore-handed  man,  invest  now  in  a 
Disston  Cross  Cut  Saw  and  a  Disston  Buck 
Saw  for  tree-felling  and  cutting  into  stove  ^ 
lengths.   Disston  Saws  can't  be  beaten  for 
quality.    They're  made  right  —  from  saw 
steel  of  our  own  manufacture.  There's 
nothing  "just  like  it."  Disston  Cross  Cut 
and  Buck  Saws  eat  up  the  trees  and  the 
wood  pile.    Look  for  the  Disston  Trade 
Mark  on  the  saw  you  buy.   It  means 
long  life  and  workmanship  at  its  best. 
Disston  band-saws  are  used  by  three  out  of 
every  four  carpenters  in  the  United  States. 
Disston  Saws  and  Tools  are  sold  by  pro-  , 
gressive  hardware  dealers  the  world  over. 
Send  for  our  booklet,  "Diaston 
Sawa  and  Too/s  for  tha  Farm" 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA.  U.  S.  A. 
Canadian  Works:  Toronto,  Canada 

Pledge  to  Bu^f 
W.  S.  S. 
Regularly 


RHEUMATISM 


Use  ANTI-URIC,  the  famous  ROOT  and  BERRY  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
RHEUMATISM,  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  the  purifying  of  the  blood;  will 
assist  the  kidneys;  has  cured  thousands.  Contains  no  opiates  or  chemicals, 
and  the  most  delicate  stomach  can  take  It.  An  outfit  (two  weeks'  treatment) 
contains  an  8-ounce  bottle  of  liquid,  a  box  of  tablets  for  internal  use  and  a 
1-ounce  bottle  of  oil  especially  prepared  for  MASSAGING  the  parts  affected. 
Results  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Price,  $1.50  per  outfit.  If  not  at 
your  local  druggist  we  will  send  prepaid  by  Parcel  Post,  C.  O.  D.  Write  today. 

ANTI-URIC  CO.,  32  Front  St.  San  Francisco 


Beet  Sugar  Lime  Fertilizer 

The  most  readily  avallablu  form  of  llmo.  hkrlng  bc«n  hydrated,  conUlnd  a  tittle  nitrogen,  potuh  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Is  thuH  a  mltd.  complete  rcrtllizer.  Cost  six  to  seven  dollars  per  ton  io  bulk  la  car 
lots,  f.  0.  b.  cars  the  siding  nearest  your  ranch,  south  of  Chico  and  north  of  Tehachapl. 

CHICKEN  MANURE 

Tbe  richest  of  all  manure.  In  the  mont  economical,  handling  ami  freight  con  being  the  sains  for  othen 
aa  (or  the  highly  concentrated  chicken  manure.     Car  lot  bulk  rUitpmcniii  only. 

8ole  Difltrlbator: 

A.  M.  BLUMER,  433  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

v.  H.  Dcpurlnunt  of  .XKriroltiiro  licrniie  J-701 


7?7C0ULS0N'S  EGG  FOOD 

w  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 

^  jf  FULl  Pl.niCUlARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
^^SACCHICKENS  PROM 
^SBHaSHELL  TO  MARKET" 


CUT  THIS  OUT! 

«nd  Mnd  It  wlih  S5c  and  r««lTe  hjr  return  aill 
R«(ultr    Dollw   8li(    Ptrkinr   of   our  Fimoui 
Egyptltn  Beauty  Cratm, 

CREMONILE 

A  Btauly  Ilullilcr  or  Illghnt  Order.    Tou  wlU 
he  more  than  drllghtcd  with  the  reault. 
CHURCHILL  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Beaumont,  Ttxai. 
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System  in  Shop,  Office  and  Field — Helpful  Hints  for  the  Handy  'Man 

An  Effective  Treatment  for  Sore  Shoulders  Cure  for  Gum  Disease  Cost  Sheets 


On  a  ranch  near  here  the  owner 
adopted  a  simple  means  of  curing 
a  sore  shoulder.  One  of  his  mules 
had  developed  a  raw  spot  where  the 
tug  scraped  the  skin.  This  not  only 
was  painful  for  the  mule,  but  was 
troublesome  in  cultivating,  as  he  at- 
tempted continually  to  swing  away 
from  the  offending  tug  in  order  to 
protect  himself. 

The  hames,  which  were  of  the  type 


having  the  tugs  fastened  on  the  side, 
were  discarded  and  a  new  pair  with 
the  tug  fasteners  at  the  front,  was  put 
on  the  harness.  Although  the  hook 
now  stuck  out  away  from  the  shoulder 
somewhat,  a  plug  was  put  under  it 
to  make  it  project  still  more.  Since 
the  tug  no  longer  touched  the  animal, 
the  spot  soon  healed  and  in  ten  days 
there  was  no  indication  of  the  sore 
except  a  place  about  the  size  of  "a 
dollar  where  there  was  no  hair. — 
D.  J.  W.,  Exeter,  Cal. 


I  have  a  sure  cure  for  germ  disease, 
it  is  so  cheap  that  I  think  every  citrus 
grower  should  know  about  it. 

First  I  clean  off  all  bark  colored 
with  the  gum  and  then  I  dust  on  wood 
ashes.  I  usually  take  a  small  can, 
such  as  a  tobacco  can,  full  of  ashes 
and  leave  it  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
as  it  sometimes  takes  a  second  dust- 
ing to  make  a  complete  cure.  Once 
1  was  obliged  to  apply  it  a  third  time, 
but  have  never  failed  in  the  results. — 
C.  W.  Blakesloe,  Montebello,  Cal. 


A  Washington  ranch  owner  has 
a  printed  form  which  serves  as  a  diary 
and  is  used  in  cost  accounting.  It 
consists  of  a  ruled  sheet  with  a  space 
for  each  crop  grown  and  each  kind 
of  labor  in  connection  with  livestock 
and  improvement.  Each  evening  the 
foreman  fills  out  the  sheet  with  the 
number  of  man,  horse,  or  tractor 
hours  applied  to  each  class  of  work. 
The  cost  of  such  hours  having  been 
previously  determined,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  at  the  end  of  the  month  to 
enter  up  the  amounts  to  be  charged 
against  the  different  departments. 


Ceu-ing  for  Tools 

The  operator  of  a  large  ranch  re- 
duced costs  and  the  loss  of  small  tools 
by  constructing  a  box,  similar  to  that 
used  by  contractors,  which  was  large 
enough  to  hold  shovels,  picks  and 
crow  bars,  as  well  as  fencing  and 
carpenter's  tools.  This  was  fitted  with 
four  handles  for  lilting  on  and  off 
the  wagon,  and  a  padlock  for  fasten- 
ing the  top.  Instead  of  hauling  the 
tools  loose  in  the  wagon  box  to  and 
from  the  fields,  the  men  left  them 
out  until  the  job  was  finished,  the 
water-tight  thief-proof  box  protect- 
ing its  contents  even  though  rain  in- 
terfered and  other  work  intervened. 


Foiling  the  Rats 

A  corn-belt  farmer  discovered  an 
unusual  and  simple  method  of  keeping 
rats  away  from  sacked  grain  stored  in 
his  barn.  He  purchased  some  ordi- 
nary sticky  fly-paper  and  spread  it 
on  the  floor  around  the  piles  of  sacks. 

Whether  the  smell  or  appearance  of 
the  paper  discouraged  the  rodents,  or 
whether  they  gingerly  stepped  upon 
it  and  discovered  its  peculiar  qualities, 
this  ingenious  farmer  is  not  prepared 
to  say,  but  he  states  that  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  results. 


Feeding  the  Straw 

That  very  little  straw  will  go  to 
waste  this  winter  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  expense  of  baling,  haul- 
ing and  storing,  however,  constitutes 
a  problem  which  has  worried  many  a 
rancher.  A  method  of  handling  straw 
which  has  been  used  with  good  suc- 
cess by  one  Northwestern  farmer  is  of 
especial  interest  because  of  the  great 
saving  in  expense,  with' only  a  small 
outlay  for  equipment. 

He  constructed  a  shed,  consisting 
of  heavy  upright  posts  and  a  roof. 
Poles  were  fastened  horizontally  oh 
the  uprights,  about  18  inches  apart, 
from  the  ground  to  the  roof,  forming 
merely  a  framework  for  holding  the 
straw,  with  a  rain-tight  roof  over- 
head. 

At  threshing  time,  a  heavy  canvas 
is  stretched  over  one  side  and  the 
straw  blown  into  the  sBed,  the  canvas 


Etiay  to  Build 

preventing  the  straw  from  blowing 
through  the  poles  at  the  back.  One 
man  inside  the  structure  forks  and 
tramps  the  straw. 

In  the  winter  the  shed  becomes  a 
self-feeder.  The  cattle  can  reach  be- 
tween the  poles  on  the  sides,  but  can- 
not trample  and  spoil  the  straw.  As 
they  eat,  the  pile  settles  and  fresh 
feed  is  constantly  brought  before 
them.  In  regions  subject  to  strong 
winds  or  storms  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  close  the  side  exposed  to  the 
prevailing  winds. 


Does  Your  Life  Work  Mean  Anything  to  You? 

^  You  farmers  who  have  worked  hard — and  no  one  works  harder 
— to  get  together  your  property,  what  does  it  mean  to  you? 
^  Your  property — your  farm  and  buildings,  your  crops,  your  stock, 
your  farm  implements  and,  ^oo,  your  home — all  of  these  represent 
years  and  years  of  work  that  you  have  done.^ 
^  Everything  that  you  enjoy  as  the  result  of  your  work  comes  to 
you  and  stays  with  you  because  the  heroic  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
Uncle  Sam  are  standing  between  you  and  the  bloodthirsty,  murder- 
ous H^n. 

^  To  keep  the  Hun  away  from  you,  Uncle  Sam  does  not  ask  you 
to  GIVE  even  a  single  penny.  He  simply  asks  you  to  LEND  him 
your  money  at  good  interest  and  he  guarantees  on  his  word  of 
honor — a  word  that  has  never  been  broken — to  pay  back  every 
penny  you  lend. 
^  What  is  your  answer? 

Have  you  bought  all  the  LIBERTY  BONDS  you  possibly  can? 

BUY  LIBERTY  BONDS  TODAY; 
ANY  BANK  WILL  HELP  YOU 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Two  Time  Savers 

"Try  Them  on  Your  Hogs" 


This  Slop  Barrel 

Which  any  handy-mah  can  make, 
provides  a  convenient,  closed  recep- 
tacle for  the  garbage  at  the  kitchen 
door  and  an  easy  means  of  delivering  it 
to  A.  Pork  and  Family.  Haven't  you 
an  old  pair  of  cultivator  wheels  and  a 
stout  barrel  abotit  the  place?  Nuff  said. 


'A'JHAPEO  hJU; 


A  Feeding  System 

Which  is  pronounced  a  great  time- 
saver  ^  by  the  corn  helt  pork  producer 
who  worked  it  out,  is  here  illustrated. 
By  means  of  a  driveway,  feed  is 
brought  to  the  circular  house  at  the 
center  of  the  big  ring.  The  feed 
troughs  are  placed  at  the  end  of  each 
sector  next  to  the  center  of  the  circle, 
and  are  therefore  easily  reached  from 
the  feed  house.  To  supply  the  fourteen 
pens  of  hogs  requires  only  about  one- 
fourth  the  time  and  labor  formerly  ex- 
pended. The  animals  are  housed  in 
"A"-shaped  colony-houses,  placed 
around  the  circumference  as  showji. 


During  the  past  five  years  1684 
inmates  of  the  California  State  Pris- 
on, San  Quentin,  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  correspondence  courses 
offered  by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia College  of  Agriculture. 


•Ml 
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Walli  s 

AMERICA'S   FOREMOST  TRACTORS 


Walli§  is  today  conceded  to  be  America's  Fore- 
most Tractor  because  it  does  the  most  work  and 
lasts  the  longest, 

Wallls  was  the  first  to  successfully  combine 
great  power,  light  weight  and  durability.  The 
result  is  long  wanted  economy.  Due  to  its  ad- 
vanced type  of  simplified  construction  the  Wallis 
weighs  from  1000  lbs.  to  5000  lbs.  less  than  trac- 
tors designed  to  do  the  same  work.  The  power 
released  is  delivered  at  the  draw  bar. 


The  Wallis  has  completely  enclosea  gears,  op- 
erating in  oil.    This  includes  the  rear  axle  drive. 

All  gears  are  drop-forged,  cut  and  hardened 
steel.  Vital  points  operate  on  Hyatt  bearings. 
Throughout  this  advanced  type  tractor  every  part 
is  as  carefully  designed  and  finished  as  a  modern 
motor  car.  As  a  result  the  Wallis  does  from  30% 
to  50%  more  plowing  per  gallon  of  fuel. 

Investigate  the  Wallis,  Write  for  name  of 
local  dealer  and  a  copy  of  the  new  Wallis  Catalog, 


J.  I.  CASE   PLOW  WORKS 

510  Mead  Street  ( 5;iiii.  "xSlJi':)  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Branches  at —  ^Sf^ 


St.  Louis,  Mo, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Denver,  Colo. 


Dallas,  Tex, 
Indianapolis,  Ind, 
Washington,  D,  C. 


Farmers*  Free  Short  Courses 

"Practical  experience — the  good,  hard,  commonsense  kind — Is  un- 
■L  questionably  the  farmer's  chief  asset,  its  value  depending,  of  course, 
upon  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  man.  This  experience,  to- 
gether with  a  knowledge  of  the  latest  discoveries  and  experiments  of 
the  scientists  and  theorists  makes  a  farming  combination  that's  hard 
to  beat.  More  and  more  farmers  every  year  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  offered  by  the  Farmer^  Short  Courses  given  by  the  State 
Universities,  to  broaden  their  knowledge  and  keep  informed  upon  the 
latest  methods.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  courses  which  will  be  offered 
this  fall  by  the  University  of  California  Farm  School  at  the  University 
Farm,  Davis: 

General  Agriculture  (including  animal  husbandry)  Oct.  1-Nov.  8 

Horticulture  , . , .  Oct,  1-Nov.  8 

Poultry  Husbandry  Oct.  1-Nov,  8 

Dairy  Manufactures   • .  Oct.  1-Nov,  8 

Market  Milk  Production  Nov.  11-22 

Buttermaking   Nov.  11-21 

Cheesemaking   Dec.  2-13 

Milking  Machine   .  Dec.  2-13 

Beekeeping   Dec.  2-7 

Gas  Tractors  Nov.  11-22 

All  details  concerning  the  courses,  accommodations  for  visitors, 
and  entrance  requirements  may  be  obtained  from  the  DEAN  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  FARM  SCHOOL,  DAVIS,  OLIFORNIA.  (The  only  cost 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  registration  fee,  is  that  of  transporta- 
tion, room  and  board.) 


A  money-maker  and  hard  work  saver  for  land  clearers  and  wood-cutting 
contractors.  One  man  can  move  it  from  cut  to  cut.  Simple  and  reliable. 
Handreds  in  use  all  over  the  U.  S.  When  not  in  uie  for  wood  cuttine,  the  4  H.  P.  motor  will 
run  mills,  churns,  pumps,  etc. 


ff^aJ*  Smo  It  aartng  vmdff  Un  t/um  3  umn 
»ut4." — T.  J.'IHIUamj,  Bum/.  On.  ' 
"IhKMimw»dlhrmihfiv*-/tH  nlidMi  ties  mlth*  raft 
tfiiu/MI  a  minutt.  ** — N.  F.  Mjtn,  LaUn,  CmU/. 

America  must  bum  more 
wood  for  fuel.    One  Wade 
will  do  10  men's  work 
one-tenth  the  cost.  Write 
for  free  Book,  "How  Dan 
Ross  cuts  40  cords 
a  day."  full  de 
taila  and  spec> 
Ul  price. 


Boded  by  a  BS  utar 
reputation  and  at>- 
tolult  euarantmt. 


Sonthern 
California 
Fair 


AT  RIVERSIDE 

October  8-12,  1918 

Authorized  Government  exhibits.  Big  livestock  and  poultry 
show,  aviation,  horse  races,  sports.  Plan  to  remain  several  days. 


~  meLY  TOPICS  flMONc  FPiRtf\  FOLK  - 


^J.C.Knollin ,  editor^ 


For  Comfort  in  the  Field 


THE  neighbors  laughed  when  Pete  Jones  rigged  up  a  swing-seat,  covered 
with  a  thick  sheep-pelt,  on  his  sulky  plow;  they  called  him  "soft"  and 
predicted  inevitable  failure  for  a  man  who  was  so  averse  to  taking 
hard  knocks. 

Pete,  however,  plugged  right  along  on  his  padded  throne  and  offered  no 
explanation  and  no  excuses  At  night  he  felt  fresh  enough  to  take  off  his  plow- 
shares and  sharpen  them;  the  flash  of  the  forge  could  be  seen  through  the 
shop  door  long  after  supper.  He  also  attacked  with  vim  the  task  of  mending 
a  split  tug  that  probably  would  have  broken  the  following  day  if  the  plow 
struck  a  tough  piece  of  sod  or  a  heavy,  buried  root.  He  tied  a  big  umbrella 
over  the  seat  the  next  morning,  and  passers-by  almost  doubled  up  with  mirth; 
they  also  wondered  how  a  fellow  who  was  so  tender  could  make  so  much 
money  and  attributed  it  to  his  "good  luck";  meanwhile  Jones  went  'round  and 
'round  his  field,  the  plows  turning  up  clean,  straight  furrows  and  the  quiet, 
powerful  horses,  equipped  with  fly  nets,  walking  steadily  along.  Someone  re- 
marked that  Jones  never  seemed  to  carry  a  whip  or  yell  at  his  teams  and  con- 
cluded it  was  because  he  was  "so  all-fired  lazy." 

At  noon  he  was  not  seen  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  Bill  Smith,  who  was 
driving  by  on  his  way  back  from  town  with  some  repairs  for  his  binder,  which 
had  been  out  all  the  last  winter  and  badly  damaged  by  the  rains,  remarked 
to  his  wife  that  that  fellow  Jones  never  showed  up  in  the  fields  after  dinner, 
before  two  o'clock.  He  failed  to  recall  the  fact,  however,-  that  he  had  never 
gone  by  Jones'  place  early  enough  in  the  morning  to  find  the  fields  empty. 
When  Smith  reached  home,  he  had  to  call  up  the  veterinarian  in  a  hurry;  one 

of  his  best  horses  had  been  overheated.  He  cursed  his  rotten  luck  and  won- 
dered how  he  would  keep  up  with  his  work. 

Pete  Jones  was  what  some  people  described  as  "easy  going."  He  worked 

hard  but  never  appeared  to  show  it  much;  he  sometimes  took  the  longest 

way  around  as  the  shortest  way  to  his  destination.    He  put  considerable 

stress  on  comfort  when  it  looked  like 

good  business.    He  was  never  in  a 

hurry,  but  always  seemed  to  get  there 

some  way.    He  even  found  time  to 

keep  books  and  read  a  good  deal.  He 

put  more  money  into  household  com- 
forts  than   most   of  his  neighbors 

deemed  wise,  but  his  wife  was  very 

strong  and  well  and  ht  seemed  to 

think  it  paid. 

And  why  not?   Why  not  comfort 

on  the  farm?  We  are  rapidly  get- 
ting away  from  the  old  idea  that  farm 

life  is  necessarily  one  long  series  of 

hard  knocks.    It  is  largely  lack  of 

comfort  that  has  been  the  cause  of  the 

exodus  of  our  farm  boys  and  girls. 

The  old  ways  are  going;  old  ideas  are 

being  forgotten;  old  theories  exploded. 

California  farmers  probably  lead  those 

of  the  world  in  their  plane  of  living. 

Yet  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  improvement — the  kind  of  improvement 
that  calls  for  the  conversion  of  the  hundreds  of  agencies  with  which  the 
farmer  comes  in  contact — the  farm  machinery  manufacturers,  for  instance. 
Comfort  has  always  been  the  last  consideration  in  the  design  of  a  piece  of 
farm  machinery..  And  this  is  reasonably  so,  for  there  were  many  more  impor- 
tant items  in  the  development  of  our  modern  implements;  the  utility  idea  had 
to  come  first.  But  now  that  the  implements  have  been  more  or  less  standard- 
ized is  it  not  an  opportune  time  to  consider  the  comfort  of  the  operator? 

The  tractor  manufacturers  are  getting  around  to  it.  The  first  tractors 
were  patterned  after  the  existing  ideas  of  all  .farm  implements;  just  as  the 
first  automobiles  followed  the  principles  of  buggy  and  carriage  design.  Most 
of  the  tractor  manufacturers  have  in  the  last  two  years,  shown  a  tendency 
to  consider  to  some  extent  appearance  and  comfort.  Easily  accessible  and 
easily  operated  levers  and  pedals;  more  convenient  steering  gear;  electric 
lights;  self-starters;  mufHers;  enclosed  driver's  box — these  are  some  of  the 
developments.  And  yet  almost  without  exception,  the  tractors  are  still 
equipped  with  the  same  old  hard  steel,  corrugated,  perforated,  double-acting 
seat,  mounted  upon  a  single  so-called  "spring"  which  seems  imbued  with  a 
constant  desire  to  throw  the  driver  sky-high  or  shake  him  loose  from  his 
lofty  perch  by  sheer  vibration. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  ride  one  of  these  seats  all  day  on  a  slow-going  mowing 
machine  or  plow,  drawn  by  a  team,  but  to  stick  to  one  on  a  tractor  running 
three  miles  an  hour  over  rough  ground,  with  a  40  horsepower  engine  shaking 
the  "boat"  from  stem  to  stem,  requires  the  balance  of  an  acrobat  and  the 
sticking  qualities  of  a  sand-burr. 

Perhaps,  one  of  these  days,  some  tractor  and  implement  manufacturer 
will  announce  a  line  of  machinery  equipped  with  padded  swivel  seats  and 
foot  rests.  A  strap  on  which  to  hang  would  make  the  city-bred  "emergency" 
fartn  worker  feel  right  at  home,  but  a  real  honest-to-used-to-getting-up-at- 
four-a.  m.  farmer  will  welcome  with  a  shout  of  joy  the  opportunity  to  ride 
over  his  fields  in  comfort. 

In  the  meantime,  we  shall  continue  to  tie  a  sack  filled  with  needle-pointed 
Straws,  or  an  odoriferous  sheep-pelt  full  of  burrs  to  the  iron  saddle  of  the 
iron  horse,  wrap  our  legs  around  the  responsive  "spring^'  and— eat  our  meals 
from  the  mantel. 


Our  Editorial  Policy— Farmers  First 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM  is  a  magazine  of,  by  and  for  agri- 
cultural people;  standing  by  the  food  producer  in  all 
things;  looking  at  life  from  his  point  of  view.  We  recognize 
the  proud  position  held  by  you  who  make  your  living  from 
the  soil.  Your  interests  are  our  interests ;  your  problems  our 
problems;  your  struggles,  ours. 

To  publish  only  that  which  is  clean,  helpful,  interesting; 
to  make  the  pages  of  this  magazine  a  clearing  house  for  use- 
ful ideas;  to  assist  and  entertain  every  member  of  the  family; 
to  deserve  and  keep  the  good  will  and  respect  of  its  readers — 
that  is  the  policy  of  Orchard  and  Farm. 


We  Shall  Not  Swerve! 


FRIENDS  of  the  big  Orchard  and  Farm  family,  the  contributions  and 
sacrifices  which  you,  as  members  of  the  food-producing  army  of  rural 
America,  have  made  towards  the  winning  of  the  war  already  stand  as 
one  of  the  most  glorious  achievements  of  our  people.  Your  remarkable 
response  to  all  appeals  upon  your  time  and  money  has  won  for  you  the 
respectful  admiration  of  every  true  American.  The  oversubscription  of  your 
quotas  in  the  first  three  liberty  loans;  your  generous  gifts  to  the  Red  Cross; 
your  gallant  response  to  the  appeals  of  the  War  Savings  committees — all 
these  things  stand  out  as  landmarks  edong  the  road  that  leads  to  victory, 
and  your  sons  and  daughters  and  their  sons  and  daughters  will  always  look 
back  with  pride  upon  your  accomplishments. 

You,  who  have  done  your  utmost  to  speed  up  the  production  of  foodstuffs, 
in  spite  of  the  most  discouraging  difficulties,  even  in  spite  of  an  apparent  lack 
of  the  co-operation  which  you  felt  that  you  could  reasonably  expect,  shoul- 
dering without  complaint  the  added  burden  which  has  been  thrust  upon  you, 
need  have  no  fear  that  your  service  will  go  unrewarded.  Reward,  in  fact,  is  not 
asked  nor  sought  by  those  who  are  entering,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  business 
of  destroying  the  despicable  Hun  and  pushing  him  over  the  brink  into  his 
own,  self-made  Hell.    Such  service  is  its  own  reward. 

America  is  making  good!  America,  in  fact,  has  already  astounded  the 
entire  world  by  her  achievements.  But  the  real  sacrifice  has  only  begun. 
Rather  than  stand  back  upon  our  accomplishments,  let  us,  as  enjoined  by 
Clarence  Ousley,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  "walk  humblj/  in  the 
presence  of  splendid  and  unconquerable  France,  of  grim  and  uncomplaining 
Britain,  of  valiant  and  suffering  Italy;  and  let  us  stand  uncovered  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Belgium,  the  bravest  of  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  who  gripped 
the  Beast  with  her  bare  hands  to  give  the  world  a  breathing  spell  to  assemble 
its  hosts  of  defense." 

Our  sacrifices,  as  compared  to  theirs,  are  like  the  prick  of  a  pin  compared 

to  the  wound  of  a  shrapnel  shelL  We 
have  only  begun  to  give.  Just  as  the 
inspired  French  people,  battling  with 
their  backs  to  the  wall,  stopped  the 
terrible  onrush  of  the  blood-thirsty 
invaders  with  the  slogan,  "they  shall 
not  pass,"  so  we  must  forge  always 
ahead,  with  the  determination  that 
"we  shall  not  swerve";  shall  not  turn 
our  faces  from  the  duty  which  con- 
fronts us;  shall  not  look  back  until 
the  world  is  made  safe  for  ourselves 
and  posterity. 

We   are   now   commencing  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  campaign.  It 
is  coming  upon  the  heels  of  a  won- 
derful harvest.    There  is  scarcely  a 
farmer  in  America  who  has  sold  his 
produce  at  a  loss  this  year;  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  few  who  are  mak- 
ing money  as  rapidly  as  some  of  those 
in  other  walks  of  life  believe.     But  nobody    can    presume    to    deny  that 
the  business  of  agriculture  is  on  a  more  stable  basis,  is  more  capable  of  ex- 
pansion and  has  a  clearer  future  than  any  other  commercial  activity!  The 
officials  in  charge  of  the  fourth  loan  are  justified,  both  from  past  experience 
and  from  present  economic  conditions,  in  their  belief  that  the  agriculturists 
will  again  come  generously  forward  and  contribute  more  than  their  share  of 
the  six  or  eight  billion  dollars  that  is  needed. 

We  say,  "contribute";  yet  it  does  not  amount  to  that.  It  is  merely  the 
investment  of  your  money  in  the  soundest  A%  per  cent  proposition  that  could 
possibly  be  presented  to  you.  It  is  to  be  a  "fighting  campaign,"  this  Fourtk 
Liberty  Loan  drive.  Our  boys  are  fighting  valiantly,  gamely,  unselfishly.  The 
swelling  casualty  lists  may  already  have  included  names  or  those  near  and 
dear  to  you.  We  are  into  the  thick  of  the  bloodiest  turmoil  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed,  and  IT  IS  UP  TO  AMERICA  TO  FURNISH  THE  PUNCH 
THAT  WILL  WIN.  The  war  has  literally  "come  home"  to  hundreds  o£ 
American  farm  homes  where  vacant  chairs  testify  to  the  supreme  sacrifice.  It 
has  "come  home"  also  in  plain  evidence  of  Hun  treachery  and  wanton 
destruction. 

German  agents  have  placed  phosphorus  in  the  grain  fields;  have  scattered 
incendiary  discs  in  the  farmer's  buildings;  have  cut  down  thousands  of  his 
fruit  trees,  poisoned  his  livestock,  thrown  rocks  and  bolts  into  his  threshing 
machinery  and  in  the  West  alone  have  done  fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of 
damage,  but  the  farmer  is  fighting  all  the  harder. 

No,  the  end  is  not  yet.  But  the  end  is  in  sight,  and  when  the  tottering 
throne  of  the  mad  beast  who  controls  the  destinies  of  the  German  people 
finally  crumbles  and  crashes  to  earth,  to  no  class  of  people  In  America  will 
more  credit  be  due  than  to  the  patriots  on  the  farms. 

There  is  only  one  motto  for  all  of  us  and  that  is  "fight;  fight  to  the  finish," 
and  part  of  the  fight  is  to  furnish  the  money  that  furnishes  the  boys  who 
furnish  the  punch  that  will  finish  the  Kaiser.  We  are  confident  that  not  a 
single  reader  of  Orchard  and  Farm  will  have  to  be  twice  solicited  to  buy  bonds 
of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan. 
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Sunflowers 

A  Hot  Shot 

THE  secretary  of  a  bar  association 
on  the  coast  was  very  busy  and 
very  cross  one  afternoon,  when 
his  telephone  bell  rang. 
"Well,  what  is  it?"  he  snapped. 
"Is   this   the   City   Gas  Works?" 
asked  a  woman's  soft  voice. 

"No,  madam,"  roared  the  secretary. 
"This  is  the  Bar*  Association  of  the 
City  of  San  Francisco." 

"Ah,"  came  from  the  lady's  end 
in  the  sweetest  of  tones,  "I  didn't 
miss  it  so  far,  after  all,  did  I?" 


Too  True! 

Powder  Manufacturer:  Imagine 
Old  Bill,  of  all  people,  going  into  the 
gunpowder  shed  with  a  lighted  cigar 
I  should  have  thought  that  would  be 
the  last  thing  he'd  do. 

Foreman:  Well,  sir,  properly  speak- 
ing, it  was,  sir., 

A  Poem  of  Potsdam 

We've  a  substitute  for  butter 

And  a  substitute  for  ham, 
A  substitute  for  pretzels 

And  a  substitute  for  jam. 

We've  a  substitute  for  leather 
And  a  substitute  for  steel, 

We've  a  substitute  for  rabbit 
And  a  substitute  for  veal. 

We've  a  substitute  for  metals 
And  a  substitute  for  fruits; 

Oh,  if  we  had  a  substitute 
For  all  these  substitutes! 


The  Ford  Must  Have  Hit  a  Hole  in 
the  Road 

"Lost — One  set  of  false  teeth  on 
the  Smithville  road,  one-half  mile 
above  Clarksburg." — Smithville  Cou- 
rier. 


His  Letter  Home 


"These  smoke  barrages  are  awful! 
4^ometimes  the  scenery  is  literally 
blotted  from  view  by  the  choking, 
blinding  fumes.  There  has  been  no 
exaggeration  of  the  horrors  of  modern 
warfare  l^' 


Natural  Histoty  Notes 

A  giraffe  thinks  a  badger  has  an 
awful  short  neck. 

Even  if  a  snake  trips  and  falls,  it 
doesn't  hurt  itself. 

Sea  lions  learn  to  swim  without 
the  aid  of  water  wings. 

Clams  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
chowder  parties. 

A  field  mouse  likes  to  play  the  out- 
field. 

Potato  bugs  don't  think  much  of 
peaches. 


By  whom,  if  you  please,  were  hat- 
racks  first  invented? — Chippendale. 

The  first  hat-rack  was  invented  by 
a  desperate  man  with  nine  unmarried 
daughters.  He  also  invented  the  door- 
mat with  "Welcome"  on  it. 


"He  is  quite  well-to-do,  isn't  he?" 
"On  the  contrary,  he  is  quite  hard 
to  do." 


Sti/leplus  ^ek 
the  nation  over 


CopytiEht  1918 
Henry  SonneboiD 
&  Co.,  Inc. 


America's  only  known -priced  cfothes 


Now  going  on — this  Fall  season  exhibit — staged 
in  every  city  and  town  where  Styleplus  Clothes 
are  sold. 

While  thousands  of  Styleplus  suits  will  be  sold, 
the  big  object  is  to  show  the  public  what  values 
we  can  produce  by  centering  our  volume  on  a  few 
grades,  thus  permitting  us  to  manufacture  scien- 
tifically at  low  cost. 

This  season  when  clothing  prices  are  up  you  can 
buy  a  Styleplus  at  a  price  never  considered  unrea- 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO., 


Inc. 


sonable  for  a  good  suit  of  clothes.  The  Styleplus 
plan  of  supplying  reliable  quality  at  known  price 
helps  you  more  than  ever  in  tim^s  l;ke  these. 

Wear  Styleplus  Clothes  and  you  march  in  Uncle 
Sam's  great  thrift  army  because  you  make  both 
sides  of  your  dollar  count.  Visit  a  Styleplus  Store 
during  the  coming  week. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing  merchant  in  most 
cities  and  towns.  Write  us  (Dept.  AK)  for 
Styleplus  booklet  and  name  of  local  dealer. 

Founded  1849       Baltimore,  Md. 
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For  Progressive  Farmers 
Making  the  Farm  Pay 

Money-Saving  and  Money- 
Making  Methods 

Throughout  the  text  of  this  great 
book,  the  reader  is  given  the  results  of 
scientific  research,  coupled  with  suc- 
cessful experience,  by  use  of  only  such 
expressions  as  can  be  readily  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  not  had  a 
scientific  training.  Thus  any  farmer 
with  ambition  to  make  the  most  of  his 
labor  and  realize  the  greatest  returns 
for  his  investment  will  find  in  this 
volume  a  priceless  guide  for  everyday 
reference. 

This  work  has  been  divided  Into  de- 
partments, each  covering  subjects  of 
vital  importance,  and  each  prepared 
by  a  specialist  In  his  line,  who  has 
  devoted  his  life  of  thought,  study,  ex- 
periment and  practical  experience  to 
his  special  subject.  The  list  of  authors 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  wide- 
awake farmers  will  be  found  on  ac- 
companying cut  of  book  In  connection 
with  the  subjects  covered  by  each. 

From  This  Book  Worth  Many  Times 
of  Entire  Volume 


CAMPBELL'S 

Progressive  Agriculture 

155  Pages — 48  illustrations. 


EDITED  BY 

WILLIS  MACGERALD 

BY  AN  EMIXENT 
ARRAY  OF  SPECIALISTS 

One  Practical  Idea  Taken 
the  Cost 

It  la  needless  to  .say  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  a  single  practical  Idea, 
taken  from  any  of  these  departments  and  put  Into  practice.  Is  worth  many  times  the 
small  expense  Incurred  adopting  the  more  approved  methods. 

This  volume  consists  of  over  500  pages  handsomely  bound  In  cloth,  size  8  (4  Inches 
long,  6hi  Inches  wide,  richly  Illustrated  on  good  book  paper.  200  fine  drawings  and 
half  tones  with  feeding  chart  In  colors. 

The  book  will  be  mailed  postpaid,  including  three  years'  subscription  (new  or  re- 
newal) to  Orchard  and  Farm,  for  J1.60.  If  after  receiving  Practical  Farming  you  And 
It  Is  not  lust  as  advertised,  and  you  are  not  thoroughly  convinced  It  Is  a  wonderful  bar- 
gain, return  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 

Mall  your  order  to  Orchard  and  Farm,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 


g  m  H  I  s 
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THUMM  MOT  WtATWt 
IS  THE  ODEATCff  FACTO" 
IN  CONTROIUNO  VICLDS 


HWlOV  W  CAMFMLl 


c  o  n  - 
tains  nine- 
teen chap- 
ters, each 
dealing 
with  specific 
factors  o  f 
vital  im- 
portance in 
all  crop- 
g  r  owing 
q  u  e  s  tlon.s. 
The  New 
Tillage  idea 
clinches  the 
certainty  nt 
H  u  c  c  essf  111 
farming,  not 
only  in  dry 
season.s,  but  any  and  all  years.  The 
chapter  on  Fertility  alone  Is  worth 
many  times  the  book's  cost.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  certain  kinds 
of  tillage  one  year  on  the  next  year's 
crop  Is  one  of  the  big  features,  and,  last 
hut  by  no  means  \enst.  It  proves  beyond 
discussion  that  timely  tillaKo  will  con- 
trol yields  in  spite  of  dron  ins. 

This  wonderful  book  la  bn  .  In- 

cluding a  three  years'  ffir  to 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  for  <M,r  ,1-ll.n  and 
twenty-Hvo  cents.  Mall  your  order  t'lilny  to 
the  address  below  and  the  hwok  will  be 
mullfd  postpaid  hy  return  mall.  This  offer 
upplloa  to  both  old  and  new  subscribers. 
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It's  the  long  wear,  the 
comfort  and  the  popu- 
lar price  that  make 
Hanes  the  Nation's 
greatest  winter 
underwear. 


s  r/c  Avv/T- 


GUARANTEE 

Underwear  absoluteiy — 
every  thread,  stitch  and 
button.  We  guarantee  to 
return  your  money  or  give 
you  a  new  garment  if  any 
aeam  breaks. 


TJANES  quality,  workmanship  and  comfort-fit  in  Heavy  Winter  Weight 
Shirts  and  Drawers  and  in  Union  Suits  give  unusual  underwear  value 
at  a  popular  price  I  Read  these  wear  and  comfort  features  closely: 

Guaranteed  unbreakable  seama;  tailored  collarette  that  inugt  up  to 
the  neck,  preventing  gaps;  shape-holding  elaitic  shoulders  that  "give 
mad  take";  pearl  buttons  sewed  on  to  stay!    Et)ery  desirable  featare! 

Illustrated  above  are  Hanes  Heavy  Winter  Weight  Shirts  and  Drawers, 
the  Nation's  standard  at  popular  prices.  Note  the  snug-fitting,  three- 
button,  staunch  sateen  waistband.  Hanes  Union  Suits  are  also  unusual 
in  value,  fit  and  comfort.    The  closed  crotch  stays  closed. 

Hanes  for  the  boys!  Hanes  Winter  Weight  Union  Suits  for  boys  are 
the  very  limit  of  value — material,  workmanship,  warmth  I  They  are  the 
men's  suits  in  boys'  sizes.  Such  value  has  never  before  been  pat  into  a 
boy'a  union  suitl  Youll  realize  that  as  quick  as  you  see  one! 


Thll  Iab«l  on 
•very  garment 


HANES 


If  your  dealer  does  not  have  Hanes,  write  us  at  once. 
P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 

New  York  Office.  366  Broadway 

Warning  to  the  Trade — Any  garment  offered  as  Hones 
ia  a  substitute  unless  it  bears  the  "Hanes"  label. 


^imniiimiiiiimmiimnimmn 

9^ehd  in'Vbtir  llaine 


EVERY  Horticultur- 
ist in  the  State  will 
want  our  new  Fruit 
Tree  Catalog  when 
published.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  pos- 
tal card  sent  now  will 
assure  you  a  copy. 


Tresfio^CaH^ 


p.  O.  Box 


ililiiiiiiiiiiiiikiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiidllllllllllr 


Sonthern 
California 
Fair 


AT  RIVERSIDE 

October  8-12,  1918 

Authorized  Government  exhibits.  Big  livestock  and  poultry 
show,  aviation,  horse  races,  sports.  Plan  to  remain  several  days. 


A  Simple  Filing  System 


For  Storing  Information 


WE  find  that  _ 
a  great  r 
many  of 
the  readers  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm 
are  saving  for  fu- 
ture reference  arti- 
cles which  will  be 
of  assistance  to 
them  in  their 
farming  operations. 
Different  methods  of  filing  informa- 
tion have  been  suggested.  A  South- 
ern California  subscriber,  signing  him- 
self "C.  J.  D  ,"  has  developed  a  sys- 
tem which  will  no  doubt  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  the  members  of  the  big  Or- 
chard and  Farm  family. 

"I  used  to  cut  out  useful  bits  of 
information  and  leave  the  clippings 
about  my  desk  or  the  living  room 
table  until  my  wife  finally  gathered 
them  up  and  burned  them  as  scraps," 
he  writes,  "but  now  I  have  it  all  at 
rhy  finger  tips  and  it  is  in  such  shape 
that  it  does  not  litter  up  the  house." 
Kinds  of  Material 
He  points  out  that  the  information 
collected  by  the  agriculturist  is  usu- 
ally in  three  forms:    (1)  clippings; 

(2)  bulletins,  circulars  and  catalogs; 

(3)  books.  The  first  two,  therefore, 
present  the  problem  of  systematic  fil- 
ing. He  has  cases  for  the  bulletins 
and  catalogs,  and  a  big  transfer  case 
for  the  clippings.  The  bulletin  cases 
are  of  cardboard  and  are  made  espe- 
cially to  fit  bulletins.  He  bought 
them  for  15  cents  each  from  a  library 
and  stationer's  supply  house.  The 
transfer  case  is  24x12x12  inches,  and 
is  also  of  cardboard.  He  bought  it 
"knocked  down"  from  the  same  sta- 
tioner for  $2.  It  is  divided  into  any 
desired  number  of  compartments  by 
means  of  a  filing  index.  He  also  laid 
in  a  supply  of  light  manilla  cardboard, 
10x14  inches  (letter  paper  size).  He 
pastes  the  clippings  on  these  card- 


boards and  files 
the  sheets  in  the 
box  edgewise. 

In  order  to  know 
just  where  to  file 
each  clipping  and 
bulletin  so  that  it 
may  be  readily 
found  again,  he  has 
developed  a  system 
to  be  used  on  both 
the  bulletin  cases  and  the  transfer 
box.  Each  division,  is  designated  by 
means  of  numbers.  The  number  for 
■'Citrus  diseases"  in  his  system,  for  in- 
stance, is  10.  A  bulletin  on  citrus 
canker  would  be  filed  in  bulletin  case 
labeled  "10,"  and  a  clipping  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  transfer  case  in 
compartment  "10."  The  cardboard  is 
also  marked  "10"  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner,  so  that  it  may  readily 
be  found  and  replaced.  If  desired,  a 
note  about  the  subject  matter  may  be 
written  under  the  number  on  the  card- 
board. For  instatlce,  "Citrus  canker, 
cause  and  treatment."  A  list  of  the 
numbers,  with  the  corresponding  sub- 
jects opposite,  is  pasted  on  top  of  the 
transfer  box. 

Fits  Your  Business 

This  particular  subscriber  has  a 
citrus  grove  and  also  breeds  pure- 
bred fowl;  his  filing  system  is,  there- 
fore, so  arranged  as  to  cover  many 
details  in  these  two  subjects.  The 
beauty  of  a  filing  system  of  this  kind, 
as  ivill  readily  be  seen,  is  that  each 
individual  may  work  it  out  to  fit  his 
own  business.  It  can  be  made  to 
cover  every  branch  of  agriculture  in 
greatest  detail,  or  a  number  of  broad 
subjects  in  almost  no  detail.  There 
may  be  departments  and  sub-depart- 
ments. There  is  nothing  complicated 
about  it,  and  it  offers  a  means  of  com- 
piling in  a  very  short  while  a  really 
valuable  reference  library. 


Judging  the  Value  of  a  Farai  Paper 

(  (  \JOT  by  its  appearance;  not  by  the  nature  of  its  printing;  not  by 
the  beauty  of  its  arrangement,  can  an  agricultural  journal  best 
be  judged,"  writes  Joseph  Vance,  a  Washington  subscriber.  "Orchard 
and  Farm  excels  all  the  other  farm  papers  I  receive  in  attractiveness  of 
'make  up,'  but  best  of  all  it  reacts  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  'acid 
test'  which  I  always  apply  to  farm  journals:  How  many  articles  which 
appear  in  its  columns  are  worth  clipping  and  savingf  It  is  truly  d  paper 
that  I  can  farm  by," 

Orchard  and  Farm  is  glad  to  have  any  of  its  readers  apply  this  test 
to  it$  columns.  Are  you  filing  the  many  "tips"  published  in  every  issuer 


Farm  Life  Vs.  City  Life 


Continued 

with  the  knowledge  and  will  to  do 
what  is  to  be  done  even  if  he  has  to 
leave  the  beaten  path  to  accomplish 
his  purpose.  He,  as  a  class,  has  the 
ability  to  think  for  himself  and  to  act 
for  himself;  the  ability  to  do  without 
hesitating,  those  hard,  disagreeable 
tasks  which  are  all  in  a  day's  work. 
I  am  giving,  of  course,  my  impres- 
sions of  both  the  average  farmer  and 
the  average  city  dweller,  having  be- 
longed to  each  class. 

Clothes  and  the  Man 
Farmers  must  become  accustomed 
to  dust  and  dirt,  and  appearance  is 
naturally  a  matter  of  minor  impor- 
tance when  there  is  work  to  be  done. 
Appearance  on  the  other  hand  seems 
to  be  so  sacred  to  the  city  dwellers 
that  more  important  considerations 
are  obscured  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  thousands  of  typical  city 
people  think  it  is  far  better  to  be  well 
dressed  and  behind  a  counter  adding 
up  figures  or  selling  dry  goods  than 
to  be  acquiring  muscle  and  grime  in  an 
iron  works,  even  though  they  could 
be  earning  double  the  pay,  using  twice 
as  much  brains,  employing  six  times 


from  race  4) 

as  much  skill,  and  climbing  the  ladder 
of  success  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
man  behind  the  counter. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  city  life  the  average  man  gets 
into  a  rut  mentally.  His  work  is  prac- 
tically the  same  every  day;  he  often 
does  not  have  to  exert  either  mind  or 
body  to  vary  the  routine.  The  farmer 
on  the  other  hand  is  using  both  body 
and  mind  at  all  times  on  things  a 
little  different  from  those  he  has  done 
the  week  before.  The  city  dweller 
has  not  even  "chores"  to  take  the 
stiffness  out  of  his  joints.  Food  is 
prepared  without  any  thought  or  exer- 
tion; cooking  is  done  by  gas;  there  is 
no  wood  to  split,  and  no  coal  to 
carry.  After  office  hours  he  reads 
the  papers  and  magazines,  or  goes  to 
the  "movie"'  and  so  it  goes  day  after 
day.  Who  is  there  among  the  Or- 
chard and  Farm  family  who  has  not 
felt  that  farm  life  was  sometimes 
monotonous  and  allowed  himself  for 
a  moment  to  become  a  little  dissatis- 
fied? Ah,  my  friends,  it's  just  the 
other  way!  I've  seen  both  sides  and 
I  know! 
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The  Farm  Labor  Army  cfecreases 
as  the  National  Army  increases 


In  spite  of  the  labor  shortage  more 
food  must  be  produced — more  acreage 
must  be  put  under  cultivation.  More 
work  must  be  done  by  feiver  men. 

There  is  just  one  solution — ^machinery 
must  fill  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  farm 
labor. 

Tractors  must  be  used — thousands  of 
them — tractors  that  will  actually  dj)  the 
things  you  want  a  tractor  to  do — trac- 
tors that  will  work  on  practically  any 
kind  of  ground — in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

These  are  exacting  demands  but 
Cleveland  tractors  by  the  thousands  are 
meeting  them  effectively. 

They  are  producing  food — in  larger 
quantities  than  ever  before — and  are 
consuming  none  of  it. 

They  are  plowing  iVz  miles  an  hour, 
eight  to  ten  acres  a  day  and  under  me- 
dium soil  conditions  are  pulling  two 
fourteen  inch  bottoms.  This  is  equal 
to  the  work  of  three  men  and  three 
good  three-horse  teams. 

And  the  work  is  not  only  done  faster 
but  better  with  the  Cleveland. 

The  Cleveland  is  an  all-purpose  trac- 
tor that  does  a  wider  range  of  work 
than  is  possible  with  other  types.  It  is 
the  tractor  that  works  successfully  on 
the  side  hill. 

It  plows,  harrows,  sows  and  reaps. 
It  hauls,  does  grading  and  road  work, 
cuts  ensilage  and  does  the  hundred  and 
one  odd  jobs  which  are  always  to  be 
done  about  the  farm. 

It  is  tractor  and  stationary  engine  in 
one. 

The  Cleveland  is  built  on  the  same 


principle  as  the  giant  battle  "tanks." 
It  crawls  on  its  own  tracks,  laying  them 
down  and  picking  them  up  as  it  goes 
along.  It  will  work  practically  any- 
where— over  rough  ground,  ditches  and 
hummocks,  close  up  to  fence  corners, 
and  under  small  trees. 

With  600  square  inches  of  traction 
surface,  it  goes  through  sand,  gravel, 
gumbo,  mud  and  even  wet  clay.  It 
travels  over  the  newly  plowed  ground 
without  packing  the  soil. 

The  Cleveland  is  only  96  inches  long, 
52  inches  high  and  50  Inches  wide.  It 
can  easily  be  operated  by  one  man  and 
can  be  housed  in  less  space  than  is  re- 
quired for  a  single  horse.  It  weighs 
less  than  3200  pounds. 

Yet  in  spite  of  its  small  size  the  Cleve- 
land develops  twelve  horsepower  at  the 
drawbar  and  twenty  at  the  pulley. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  was  designed 
by  Rollin  H.  White,  the  well-known  auto- 
mobile engineer,  and  is  built  under  his 
personal  supervision.  Only  the  best 
materials  are  used  throughout.  Tracks 
and  gears  are  protected  from  dirt  and 
dust,  and  the  track  sections  are  joined 
by  hardened  steel  pins  which  have  their 
bearings  in  hardened  steel  bushings. 

Every  farmer  can  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
the  ranks  of  his  farm  labor  profitably— 
can  help  the  nation  meet  the  food  crisis 
profitably— hy  installing  one  or  more 
Cleveland  Tractors  now. 

Speed  up  your  production.  Make  more 
money.  Write  us  for  complete  informa- 
tion and  the  name  of  the  nearest  Cleve- 
land dealer. 


ih^Qcvelond  Tractor  Ca 

19081  Euclid  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

The  largest  producer  of  crawler-type  tractors  in  the  world 


Gevetond  Tractor 


Lest  We  Forget 
Before  filling  is  started,  we  are 
■tvarned  by  past  experience,  the  silo 
should  be  examined  for  openings  in 
the  walls  where  air  might  enter  and 
spoil  the  silage,  and  for  rough  places 
which  might  prevent  proper  settling 
of  the  corn.  The  hoops  on  stave  silos 
should  be  tightened  sufficiently  to 
close  all  cracks,  but  they  should  not 
be  tight  enough  to  buckle  the  staves. 
The  staves  will  absorb  some  moisture 
from  the  silage  and  the  hoops  should 
t>e  released  somewhat  a  few  days 
after  the  silo  has  been  filled  to  pre- 
\  cnt  the  swelling  staves -from  buckling 
or  breaking  the  hoops. 

The  walls  of  concrete  silos  should 
be  inspected  for  cracks,  sand  pockets 
and  rough  places.  If  the  surface  of 
the  wall  ha%  become  roughened  a  thin 
coating  of  rich  cement  will  make  it 
smooth.  Metal  silos  may  be  pre- 
'  vented  from  corroding  by  an  applica- 
tion of  paint. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  cutter, 
engine  and  corn  binder  previous  to 
starting  work  will  sometimes  save  un- 
necessary stops  and  repair  bills.  All 
machinery  should  be  put  in  good  run- 
ning order,  and  enough  teams  and 
wagons  provided  to  keep  the  cutter 
running  steadily.  Ten  or  twelve  men 
idle  at  one  time  rapidly  increase  the 
cost  of  operation. 

The  Cutting  Stage 

That  cutting  corn  for  the  silo  be- 
fore it  is  ready  is  too  general  a  prac- 
tice, is  a  recognized  fact.  The  full 
feeding  value  of  the  crop  can  not  be 
obtained  until  the  soft  dough  stage  is 
reached.  The  lower  leaves  will  then 
be  dead,  some  of  the  husks  will  have 
turned  brown,  and  the  ears  will  be 
hard,  but  the  stalks  and  upper  leaves 
of  the  plants  will  still  be  green  and 
succulent.  Cutting  before  this  time  is 
like  marketing  cattle  or  hogs  before 
they  are  finished. 

Filling  and  Packing 

A  jpinted  distributing  pipe  for 
spreading  the  cut  fodder  inside  the 
silo  is  very  advisable.  The  stalks  and 
leaves  are  evenly  mixed,  while  if  no 
pipe  is  used,  the  sections  of  stalk  fall 
m  one  place  and  the  leaves,  being 
much  lighter,  in  another. 

Tramping  and  packing  the  silage  as 
it  is  blown  in  can  hardly  be  overdone. 
The  surface  of  the  fodder  should  be 
kept  almost  even,  but  slightly  higher 
in  the  center  than  at  the  sides.  The 
silage  will  then  spread  outward  in 
settling,  and  keep  tight  against  the 
walls,  while  if  the  fodder  is  packed 
higher  next  the  wall  and  low  in  the 
center  it  will  settle  away  from  the 
wall  and  admit  air,  thus  causing  spoil- 
age. 

Sweet  Sorghum 

In  cutting  sweet  sorghum  for  sil- 
age, the  greatest  danger  is  that  of 
harvesting  it  too  green.  If  it  is  cut 
before  the  grain  is  mature,  it  makes 
a  very  acid  silage,  which  is  unpalat- 
able and  of  low  feeding  value.  It 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  until  the 
leaves  "fire  up,"  and  the  stalks  begin 
to  turn  yellow  and  are  very  sweet  to 
the  taste,  and  the  grain  is  practically 
hard. 

The  silage  which  results  will  then 
have  a  feeding  value  within  one  per 
cent  of  corn  silage.  No  water  need  be 
added  to  the  sweet  sorghums  as  the 
■talk  contains  plenty  of  juice  to  make 

solid,  air-tight  pack  even  though  the 
Teaves  be  dry  and  brown. 


Helping  the  Grape  Grower 

Confronted  with  the  prospect  of 
having  no  market  for  their  product, 
as  a  result  of  the  prohibition  legisla- 
tion, many  California  wine  grape 
growers  have  viewed  the  situation 
with  considerable  discouragement. 
What  seems  to  be  a  ray  of  hope  is 
thrown  upon  the  situation,  however, 
by  the  recent  announcement  that  the 
250,000  tons  of  wine  and  table  grapes, 
now  worth  $4,000,000,  whose  market 
will  be  cut  ofi  by  war  prohibition  in 


1919,  if  made  into  syrup  would  be 
equivalent  to  40,000  tons  of  sugar  of 
a  present  value  of  about  $8,000,000. 
Investigations  carried  on  by  the  State 
University  have  resulted  in  devising 
methods  by  which  an  excelleht  table 
and  cooking,  and  even  a  fruit  canning 
syrup  may  be  made  from  these  grapes 
with  very  slight  changes  in  the  pres- 
ent equipment  of  the  wineries  and 
sugar  factories  of  California. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  by  the  co- 
operation of  grape  growers,  wineries, 
sugar  factories  and  canneries  in  the 


State,  the  wineries  purchase  the 
crapes  during  the  vintage  of  1919, 
extract  and  store  50,000,000  gallons 
of  juice,  the  larger  sugar  factories  to 
receive  this  juice  during  spring  and 
summer,  concentrate  it,  and  ship  the 
syrup  to  the  canneries  for  utilization 
in  1920.  If  they  used  the  major  part 
of  this  syrup  in  the  proportion  of  25 
to  SO  per  cent  with  sugar  in  most  of 
their  canning,  and  entirely  with  some 
fruits,  the  quality  of  their  product,  it 
is  asserted,  would  in  no  way  be 
lowered. 
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New  Zealand  Red  Rabbits 

A  Utilit})  Breed  of  Proven  Merit 


Repeating  Skotguns  anJ  Rifles  ^"^^ 

for  Sliooting  Right 

WHETHER  .22  repeater  for  tke  toy  or  autoloading  sLot- 
gun  for  yourself,  a  tigli  power  autoloading  rifle  for  tkat 
well  earned  deer  hunt  or  a  pump  gun  or  nfle  for  general  use,  buy 
a  Remington  UMC  and  know  you  are  getting  tke  right  arm. 

Every  Remington  UMC  sLotgun  or  nfle  is  rigJit  in  every  me- 
ckanical  detail — bammerless,  witL  solid  breeck.  Las  positive  safety 
lock  and  eitber  autoloading  or  sLde  action.  Ajid  right  in  sbooting 
qualities, balance,  fit, material,  workmansbip,  finisb and  appearance. 

Buy  Remington  UMC  Shottbella  or  Metallic  Cartridges  and  add  the  right 
finishing  touch.  For  example,  for  squirrels,  woodchucks 
and  other  small  animals,  the  Remington  UMC  .22 
cartridge  with  hollow  point  bullet  gives  l)est  results. 

The  wonderful  ^Vetproof  process  used  exclusively  in  the 
manufacture  of  Remingtoo  UMC  Smokeless  "Arrow" 
and  "Nitrp  Cluh"  Shotshells,  produces  a  shell  which 
can  he  exposed  to  wet  for  hours  without  harm. 

In    hlacle  ^wder   ahotshells,   buy   the   old  reliable 
Remington  UMC  "New  Club."  now  wetproof 
sealed  at  turnover  (crimp)  and  top  wad. 

Sotdhy  Hardtffan  and  Sorting  Goods  Dtaitrt  in  YourJ^tarttt  Town 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION 
METALLIC   CARTRIDGE   CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firtarma  and  Ammunition  in  th*  'World 

^^_gy^^t      WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK  CITY 


"Stop  the  Leaks 


and 


Save'jhe  Drops" 

is  the  request  of  the 
Fuel  Administration 


OUR  Country  is  facing  a  shortage  of  oil  and 
gasoline  so  vital  to  our  success  in  winning  the 
war. 

THE  demand  of  the  war  industries,  Navy 
and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  is  exceed- 
ing the  supply. 

USE  your  automobile  less  and  the  BIG  RED 
CARS  more. 

Frequent,  Convenient  Service 

Pacific  Electric  Railway 

O.  A.  SMITH,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent 
Los  Angeles 


Profitable! 

This  trio  of  New  Zealand^,  at  the 
ape  of  three  months,  sold  for  S75.  Thei/ 
were  bred  by  G.  McKee  of  Los  Angeles. 

ALTHOUGH  some  people  con- 
sider the  New  Zealand  Red  rab- 
bit a  "fancy"  breed,  this  strain 
is  now  extremely  popular  all  over  the 
country  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  utility  strains,  in  addition  to 
being  a  delight  to  the  fancier. 

They  may  be  made  to  weigh  ten 
pounds  when  they  are  raised  especi- 
ally for  meat  production  and  not  so 
much  attention  is  paid  to  color;  it 
seems  to  be  very  difficult,  however,  to 
breed  the  rich  color  that  is  required 
by  the  standard  and  at  the  same  time 
put  on  the  desired  market  weight. 
One  reason  for  this  is  letting  too 
many  young  nurse  the  doe.  The 
novice  is  delighted  with  a  litter  of  ten 
or  twelve,  but  six  should  be  the  limit 
and  four  is  even  better,  as  when  there 
are  only  a  few  to  a  litter,  they  natur- 
ally are  larger  and  offer  possibilities 
for  the  development  of  fine  breeding 
or  show  animals.  With  small  litters 
of  good  color  it  is  often  possible  to 
make  the  best  breeding  stock  weigh 
nine  or  ten  pounds.  The  standard 
calls  for  ten  pound  does  and  nine 
pound  bucks.  The  reason  bucks  were 
standardized  at  nine  pounds  was  to 
help  the  fancier. 

Fancier's  Points 
The  color  is  described  as  rich,  red 
buflf  all  over  the  body,  upper  part  of 
tail  and  front  feet,  with  hind  feet  as 
red  as  possible.  There  should  be  a 
creamy  undercolor  and  small  eye- 
circle.  It  is  usually  impossible  to  get 
the  heaviest  weight  in  animals  which 
conform  to  this  standard. 

Origin  of  Breed 
The  origin  of  the  New  Zealand 
Red,  so  far  as  is  known  by  those  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  subject,  is 
as  follows:  Years  ago  there  was  a 
reddish  tan  rabbit  in  Scotland,  and 
several  pairs  were  taken  to  New  Zea- 
land and  turned  out  to  forage  for 
themselves;  consequently  they  were 
much  smaller  than  the  New  Zealand 
as  we  have  it  today  and  much  lighter 
in  color,  with  some  dark  "ticking"  on 
the  ears  and  sometimes  a  little  on  the 
back;  this  has  been  very  difficult  to 
breed  off  and  is  not  yet  entirely  gone, 
as  often  a  fine  specimen  will  develop 
this,  which  we  call  a  defect.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
to  this  country  about  ten  years  ago 
by  a  sailor  who  landed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  created  so  much  favor 
that  they  were  carefully  handled  and 
finally  brought  nearly  to  perfection  as 
we  see  them  today  Breeding  them 
is  an  interesting  and  delightful  hobby 
to  the  fancier  and  the  utility  qualities 
are  unquestionable.  In  fact,  the  mar- 
ket part  of  the  business  is  a  profitable 
one  as  they  are  excellent  mothers  atid 
the  young  grow  quickly  and  evenly  in 
size.  The  meat  is  fine  grained,  juicy 
and  white.   They  are  large  enough  to 


Beauty  and  Warmth 

Illustrating  some  of  the  beautiful  jvi 
articles  which  Mrs.  Richey  has  mad' 
from  A'ciu  Zealand  rabbit  skins. 

fry  at  eight  to  ten  weeks,  weighing 
three  to  four  pounds  alive,  and  on. 
and  one-fourth  to  two  pounds  dressed 
according  to  the  way  they  are  fed 
and  the  number  the  doe  has  to  nurse. 

New  Zealand  Fur 

The  fur  of  the  pure  standard-bred 
New  Zealand  makes  handsome  wraiu 
and  trimmings;  making  the  furs  i 
not  hard  work  and  is  very  interestini. 
The  writer  has  earned  quite  a  littl 
pin  money  making  up  these  furs  her 
self  and  in  the  illustration  one  can  sec 
the  many  different  articles  that  can 
be  made  with  the  fine  skins.  The 
lighter  colored,  less  desirable  skins 
can  be  used  to  line  men's  coats  and 
vests  and  to  make  moccasins  and 
rugs.  The  pelts  are  softer  and  more 
easily  handled  when  the  rabbits  are 
about  ten  or  eleven  weeks  old,  just 
before  they  begin  to  shed  their  baby 
fur,  or  at  four  months  when  they  have 
grown  their  adult  fur.  They  should 
not  be  killed  when  shedding,  if  the 
fur  is  to  be  used  as  nothing  can  be 
done  with  them  in  that  condition. 

The  more  carefully  the  rabbits  are 
skinned,  the  better  will  be  the  fur 
when  the  skins  are  tanned.  One 
scarf,  consisting  of  12  skins  from  ten 
weeks  old  rabbits,  made  up  very 
handsomely  and  brought  the  writer 
$15.  The  value  is  largely  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  furs,  however.  Good 
skins  in  the  proper  condition,  stretch- 
ed and  dried,  are  valued  at  about  10 
cents  each,  which  of  course  is  worth 
the  trouble  of  caring  for  them  as  com- 
pared to  burning  or  burying.  Even 
if  they  are  not  stretched,  they  should 
always  be  spread  in  the  shade.  Un- 
stretched  skins,  so  handled,  are  at 
present  worth  four  cents  each. — Mrs. 
C.  A.  Richey,  Lbs  Angeles,  Cal. 
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MONEY  IN  RABBITS 

Read  This  Letter 
From  One  of 
Our  Customers 

Sept.   1.  1918. 
H.  E.  Olbtoa  Co.. 
Arcadia.  Calif- 

_  Dear  Sirs: 

Last  March  I  bought  from  you  bIi  FlemlBh 
Doea  and  one  Buck,  for  which  I  paid  you  $56.00. 
and  I  have  now  aold  you  back  of  their  young 
eighteen,  making  tS4.00.        Yours  very  truly. 

Mr*.  F.  R.  Doty. 
444  Wert  F  St..  Colton.  Calif. 

MRS.  DOTY  stlU  haa  on  hand  a  largo  number 
of  young  rabbits.  We  buy  back  the  young  atock; 
all  you  can  raise.    Send  stamp  for  particulars. 

H.  E.  GIBSON  CO.  S^,. 


Money  Loaned  on 
Liberty  Bonds 

Can  also  make  loans  if 
bonds  are  partly  paid  for. 

A.  HART 

86  Third  St., 
San  Francisco 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  oi  mills,  and  to^  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearins  of  the  earfi  ^ 
Aermotors.  making  tnem  self- 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motori 
keeps  in  the  oil  andj 
keeps  cut  dust  an(* 
rain.The  Splash  Oilini 
Syst  e  m  constantlj  _  ^ 
floods  cverybcaring  with  oil  pre-, 
venting  wear  and  enabling  th< 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  bre< 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  bait  the  load. 

W«  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps.  Tanks* 
Water  Supply  Goods   and   Steel   Frame  Savrs. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO^  2500  Twelfth  SL^Chicaso 


7»e  neai 
Test 

• — of  gasoline  is  in  its 
boilirlg  points.  In  "Red 
Crown"  they  form  a 
continuous,  uniform 
chain, —  giving  easy 
starting,  quick  accel- 
eration, power  and 
mileage.  Look  for  the 
Red  Crown  sign. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 

GasoHfte 


The  Farm  Poultry 

Free  or  Confined? 

TO  the  Editor  of  Orchard  and 
Farm: 
I  notice  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  recommending  that 
fowls  be  let  out  of  the  yard  occasion- 
ally to  range  about  the  lawns  or  lots. 
I  have  also  heard  farmers  argue  that 
hens  lay  better  when  they  have  the 
free  run  of  the  place  to  pick  up  grain, 
bugs  and  scraps. 

My  experience  is  just  to  the  con- 
trary. I  find  that  my  hens  lay  better 
when  I  keep  them  locked  up  and  on  a 
diet  which  I  can  definitely  prescribe. 
I  think  the  reason  for  the  small  egg 
production  of  the  average  farm  flock 
is  largely  this  practice  of  giving  them 
free  range.  There  is  so  much  feed 
scattered  about  the  average  farm  that 
the  hens  soon  get  too  fat,  and  every- 
one knows  that  they  lay  better  when 
not  over-fat.  Hens  want  variety,  and 
an  occasional  change  of  feed,  however. 

I  give  my  chickens  a  big  enough 
lot  so  that  they  can  exercise,  and 
always  scatter  their  grain  in  deep  lit- 
ter so  that  they  have  to  scratch  for 
it.  By  feeding  them  green  stuff  out 
of  the  garden  or  sprouts  and  truck 
provided  especially  for  them,  and  by 
giving  them  plenty  of  protein  feed, 
such  as  beef  scrap,  and  seeing  that 
they  always  have  charcoal,  grit,  oyster 
shell  and  bone  meal,  I  believe  that  I 
secure  better  results  than  if  the  hens 
were  allowed  to  roam  at  will.  I  raise 
and  feed  considerabe  sunflower  seed 
to  supply  oil. 

I  keep  the  hens  hungry  all  the  time, 
giving  them  just  what  grain  they  will 
clean  up.  With  good  fresh  water  they 
do  not  need  anything  more.  They  are 
never  over-fat,  and  I  get  almost  twice 
as  many '  eggs  as  do  my  neighbors 
who  allow  their  poultry  to  run  at  will. 
— R  G.  S.,  Yolo  County,  Cal. 


Timely  Poultry  Tips 

A  subscriber  from  Santa  Barbara 
sends  in  the  following  terse  parag- 
raphs obtained  from  an  expert  who 
does  not  believe  in  wasting  words.  "I 
understand  he  used"  to  be  a  Lance 
Corporal  in  the  Army,"  our  reader 
says,  "and  we  can  therefore^  over- 
look his  commanding  ways.  His  own 
chickens  look  mighty  fine,  anyway." 

As  there  seems  to  be  some  meat  in 
his  advice  as  well  as  on  his  chickens, 
here  goes: 

Chickens  like  variation  in  their  diet. 

Clean  houses  often,  once  or  twice 
weekly.    Daily  is  better.    Begin  now. 

Disinfect  with  a  solution  of  one  of 
the  standard  disinfectants  to  kill 
germs. 

Raise  your  own  sunflower  seeds. 
They  are  to  the  poultry  what  oilmeal 
is  to  livestock. 

Don't  put  coffee  grounds  and 
burned  matches  in  the  kitchen  scraps 
which  go  to  the  poultry-yard. 

Nothing  will  bring  down  egg  pro- 
duction more  quickly  than  lack  of 
sufficient  clean  drinking  water. 

Don't  forget  the  charcoal,  grit, 
oyster-shell  and  ground  bone.  They 
will  return  their  cost  many  times 
over. 

Discipline  the  dog!  Every  time  he 
gets  in  the  runs  or  chases  the  chick- 
ens, your  egg  yield  is  lowered.  The 
production  of  hens  is  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  nervous  system. 
Frightened,  abused,  highly  excited 
birds  never  make  egg  records! 

Watch  the  roosts  closely  for  mites. 
Eliminate  all  chance  of  having  them 
by  painting  roosts,  roost  supports  and 
adjacent  wood  work  with  crude  oil  or 
a  good  disinfectant.  Do  a  thoroughly 
good  job,  filling  all  cracks;  see  that 
no  spot  fails  to  be  well  covered.  Do 
it  now. 
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INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 

At  this  crucial  time  when  food  is  the  most 
urgent  need  of  the  entire  world,  the  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor  is  rendering  incalculable  ser- 
vice  in  making  possible  increased  production 
of  farm  products  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 

The  efficiency  of  this  tractor  enables  one 
man  with  a  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  to  do  the 
work  of  several  men  and  many  horses,  and 
do  it  better,  quicker  and  at  less  expense. 
These  economies  of  operation  produce  a 
corresponding  increase  in  production. 

Thirty-five  years  of  Holt  manufacturing 
experience  and  the  high  standards  of  Holt 
design,  materials  and  construction,  have 
given  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  world-wida 
supremacy.  Thousands  of  farmers,  freighter! 
and  contractors  have  profited  by  the  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor's  ability  to  reduce  costs  and 
increase  profits.  You  can  do  the  same.  Writ* 
today  for  complete  information. 

There's  but  one 


■UlJ.  US.PatO(I 


Holt  bulUa  H 


Rip?  Never 


You  wouldn't  expect  your  Boss  of  the  Road 
Overalls  to  rip.  You  know  better.  The  seami 
are  so  stoutly  stitched  that  they  last  the  life  of 
the  garment. 

Other  features  you've  come  to  like  so  well: 
big,  swinging  pockets — roomy  but  not  baggy; 
hold-fast,  patent  buttons;  reinforced  strain 
points;  extra  full  seat  insuring  comfort  and 
case ;  wide  cut  legs  so  you  can  pull  'em  on  over 
woolen  pants.  Altogether  the  best-wearing, 
best-fitting  work  garment  you  can  get. 

That's  why  it  is  always  economy  to  buy  Boss 
of  the  Road  Overalls — a  Netistadter  product. 


L$»k  f*r  the 

Bull  Dog  cn 
tht  label.  It 
it  your  pntec- 
ti$n.  Never 
has  this  trade 
mark  meant 
SI  much  t§ 
y»u  as  it 
dees  ta day 
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Separators 

Save  in 
7  Ways 


nil  ANTITY  of  cream  that  no. 

1111  other  separator 
will  recover  completely,  particularly 
under  the  harder  conditions  of  every 
day  use. 

niTAIITYof  cream  as  evi- 
^U/llyll  1  denced  by  De  Laval 
butter  always  scoring  highest  in 
every  important  contest. 

I  AROR  every  way  over  any 
gravity  system,  and 
also  over  any  other  separator,  by 
turninp;  easier,  being  simpler,  easier 
to  clean  and  requiring  no  adjustment. 

TTMF  hours  over  any  gravity 
^  system,  and  as  well  over 
any  other  separator  by  reason  of 
greater  capacity  and  the  same  rea- 
sons that  save  labor. 


COST  while  a  De  Laval 

*  Cream  Separator  may  cost 
a  little  more  than  a  poor  one  to  be- 
gin with,  it  will  last  from  ten  to 
twenty  years,  while  other  separators 
wear  out  and  require  to  be  replaced 
in  from  one  to  five  years. 

PROFIT  '°  ™<"'^  ""'^  better 
^  *»^*-  *  *  cream,  with  less  labor 
and  effort,  every  time  milk  is  put 
through  the  machine,  twice  a  day, 
or  730  times  a  year  for  every  year 
the  separator  lasts. 

SATISFACTION 

consideration,  and  can  only  come 
from  knowing  you  have  the  best  sep- 
arator, and  being  sure  you  are  at 
all  times  accomplishing  the  best 
possible  results. 


Easy  to  prove  these  savings 

These  are  all  facU  every  De  Laval  local  a^ent  is  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  prove  to  any  prospective  buyer.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest 
De  Laval  agency  write  the  nearest  De  Laval  office,  as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PAanC  COAST. 
Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Eneines.  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos,  Acme 
Ensilace  Cutters  and  Blowers,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  Well  Pumps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.  Catalogs  of  any 
of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request. 

61    BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Silencing  Old  Gabriel's  Horn 

Uncle  Wiseacre  Sivats  the  Offender 


HILE  an 
egg  on 
which  a 
hen  has  been  sit- 
:ing  for  two  weeks 

is  unquestionably  ruined  for  culinary 
purposes,  it  is  not  without  its  political 
value,"  asserted  Old  Uncle  Wiseacre, 
reaching  into  the  cracker-barrel  with 
one  hand  and  delving  into  the  prune- 
box  with  the  other.  And  meeting  with 
no  disservsion  from  the  hangers-on  at 
Jud  Whitson's  store,  where  he  was 
wont  to  hold  forth  every  Saturday 
afternoon,  he  continued  on  the  topic  of 
poultry,  which  had  been  suggested  by 
the  recent  entrance  of  Miss  Lavinia 
Langhorne  with  a  basket  of  eggs, 
which  she  had  traded  for  some  neces- 
sary staples. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Miss  La- 
vinia had  been  known  to  trade  eggs 
of  questionable  antecedents,  presum- 
ably gathered  in  large  numbers  from 
stolen  nests.  Uncle  Wiseacre's  ob- 
servation did  not  pass  unappreciated 
among  those  present. 

"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,"  con- 
tinued the  old  philosopher,  "what  a 
large  number  of  eggs  would  be  added 
to  the  numbers  of  the  real  hen-laid 
variety  produced  in  the  United  States 
if  every  farm  flock  was  kept  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  commercial  flocks?  I 
was  just  looking  over  my  hens  the 
other  day.  If  I  was  to  name  the  breed 
that  I  am  keepin',  1  reckon  it  would 
be  Bufl-Bantam-Cochin-Single  Comb- 
Wyanrock-Legorping-Brahmas,  or  for 
short,  just  hens.  I  fer  one,  am  goin' 
to  clean  'em  all  out,  pick  out  one 
breed  that  I  like,  get  some  good  baby 
chicks  and  some  young  pullets  to 
start  out  with  and  raise  some  real 
chickens.  What's  more,  I'll  bet  I  will 
get  more  eggs  with  less  hens  than 
any  of  you  folks  that  stick  to  your 
scrubs. 

"How  do  we  look  at  the  farm  poul- 
try.' I  know  and  you  know!  We  either 
starve  'em  or  stuff  'em.  We*sick  the 
dog  on  'em  to  get  'em  out  of  the  front 
yard  and  cuss  'em  when  they  lay  eggs 
in  the  orchard  instead  of  the  hen- 
house where  there  hasn't  been  any 
new  straw  put  in  the  boxes  for  six 
months!  When  Ma  wants  some  eggs 
for  a  big  Sunday   cake   she  sends 


PERFECTION 
OIL  »E>^TER 


The  Farm  Ducks 

The  Pekjn  breed  is  kept  almost  ex- 
clusively by  producers  of  "green" 
ducks,  and  also  on  many  farms  where 
they  are  grown  for  meat.  They  fatten 
rapidly  and  may  be  fed  on  rations 
recommended  for  chickens,  but  better 
results  are  usually  secured  by  feeding 
more  green  and  vegetable  feeds  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  mash. 

For  the  general  farmer  who  is  more 
interested  in  obtaining  eggs  than  pro- 
ducing meat  the  Indian  Runner  is  a 
good  breed.  This  duck  holds  the  same 
relative  position  in  the  duck  family 
that  the  Leghorn  does  in  the  chicken 
family.  It  lays  a  good-sized  white  egg 
considerably  larger  than  a  hen's  egg, 
and  is  a  small  eater,  a  good  forager, 
and  hardy.  The  introduction  of  this 
breed  is  helping  to  build  up  a  trade 
of  first-class  duck  eggs.  These  eggs 
should  be  marketed  frequently,  as 
they  depreciate  in  quality  more  rapid- 
ly than  hens'  eggs.  They  are  open 
to  some  criticism  because  of  their 
somewhat  strong  flavor,  but  are  more 
widely  used  than  is  generally  realized. 


The  hen  which  selects  a  new  coat  of 
plumage  before  October  first  has  been 
blacklisted  as  a  "slacker,"  and  it  is 
recommended  that  she  be  condemned 
and  executed.  The  later  molter  is 
almost  sure  to  be  a  heavier  layer. 


Johnny  up  in  the 
loft  and  Martha  to 
look  in  the  man- 
gers, and  Fred  to 
search  the  weed- 
patch,  and  if  they  bring  back  twenty, 
half  of  them  arc  liable  to  be  spoiled 
and  if  they  bring  back  three,  the  hens 
are  called  'no  good.'  And  so  it  goes. 
What's  more,  we  keep  a  lot  of  fight- 
ing, scalp-raising,  grain-eating  roost- 
ers that  have  no  business  livin'. 

"I  was  readin'  in  Orchard  and  Farm 
not  long  ago  that  the  largest  percent- 
a"-e  of  all  the  eggs  produced  in  Amer- 
ica are  produced  on  the  farms,  not  in 
the  egg  plants  (commercial,  I  mean; 
not  vegetable).  There's  a  chance  for 
helpin"  to  win  the  war  that  lots  of 
people  has  overlooked.  What  if  our 
chickens  are  a  side-line!  Too  often 
they're  clear  outside  the  line!  As  Joe 
was  saying  the  other  day  about  ants, 
'it  takes  a  lo*  of  little  things  to  make 
a  big  whole.'  I,  fer  one,  am  goin' 
to  take  a  day  or  two  off  and  fix  up 
my  chicken  yard,  and  by  this  time 
next  year,  I'm  goin'  to  have  the  pret- 
tiest flock  of  chickens  in  this  entire 
neighborhood.  What's  more,  I'm 
goin'  to  study  up  a  little  on  the  sub- 
ject of  scientific  management  and  not 
leave  the  flock  to  the  wife,  who  has 
been  too  busy  all  her  life  raisin'  a  dust 
and  th'  kids,  to  give  much  time  to 
poultry  management. 

"With  eggs  worth  60  cents,  it  looks 
to  me  as  though  that  little  side-line 
might  be  made  to  pay!  Me  for  some 
good  poultry,  and  they're  all  going  to 
look  alike!" 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
Uncle  Wiseacre  re[»aired  himself  to 
his  little  place  up  the  road,  and  was 
seen  that  evening  puttering  about  his 
chicken  yard.  A  terrific  squawking 
heard  that  night  led  to  the  conjecture 
that  the  retrenchment  had  already  be- 
gun. When  the  old  gentleman  wks 
late  for  church,  the  next  morning,  it 
became  apparent  that  his  famous 
fighting  rooster,  "Gabriel"  had  indeed 
failed  to  crow  as  usual  at  the  break  of 
dawn,  and  reports  of  a  savory  chicken 
dinner  later  in  the  day  substantiated 
the  suspicions  of  his  friends  that  he 
was  really  practicing  what  he  had 
preached. 


Fall  Poultry  Mcmagement 

A  small  flock  well  cared  for  is  better 
than  a  large  flock  neglected.  If  too 
ambitious  a  start  was  made  in  the 
spring,  now  is  the  time  to  cull  out  the 
undesirables.  The  small  weaklings 
should  be  disposed  of  to  save  feed 
and  gfive  the  survivors  more  room. 
Many  a  farm  flock  of  poultry  is  made 
unprofitable  by  neglect  during  the  fall 
months. 

At  this  season  cockerels  should  be 
selected  for  next  spring's  breeders  and 
placed  by  themselves  with  plenty  of 
run  if  possible.  None  but  strong 
vigorous  specimens  should  be  se- 
lected. 

Too  much  stress  canndt  be  laid  on 
overcrowding  during  the  late  sum- 
mer and  early  fall  months.  In  a  few 
nights  all  the  good  work  done  since 
hatching  can  be  undone.  Be  careful 
and  do  not  overcrowd  the  growing 
chicks. 

The  laying  hens  should  be  gone 
over  again  very  carefully  at  {his  time 
and  birds  not  of  sufficient  value 
should  be  taken  out  and  marketed  or 
eaten.  Besides  culling  for  egg  pro- 
duction, look  out  for  lice.  Specimens 
that  have  become  too  heavy  or  too 
light  should  also  be  discarded. — 
Arthur  A.  Peters,  U.  S.  Poultry  Agent. 

Remember  that  eggs  produced  in 
the  backyard  flock  cost  very  little,  as 
the  fowls  are  fed  largely  upon  waste 
materials. 


Pleased  Subscribers 

There's  nothing  like  feeling  that 
one's  hard  work  and  interested  en- 
deavor are  appreciated.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly gratifying,  therefore,  to  receive 
the  many  letters  of  commendation 
and  comment  which  come  to  the 
editor's  desk. 

L.  E.  Beltz,  an  orchardist  of  Lower 
Lake,  California,  advises  us  that  our 
last  issue  was  "highly  appreciated  and 
very  instructive."  We  realize  that  if 
it  lives  up  always  to  the  latter  attri- 
bute, it  will  always  achieve  apprecia- 
tion, and  it  is  therefore  our  constant 
aim  to  publish  articles  that  can  be 
applied  with  profit  to  the  business  of 
farming.  Thank  you,  sir,  and  "come 
again!" 

Another  subscriber,  C.  W.  Blakeslee 
of  Montebello,  California,  writes: 
"As  to  cutting  and  saving  different 
articles  and  keeping  them  on  file,  I 
think  I  have  every  copy  of  Orchard 
and  Farm  I  have  ever  received,  and  I 
have  taken  the  paper  more  than  three 
years.  I  will  never  be  without  it  if 
I  cart  get  it,  as  I  think  it  is  the  only 
paper  for  the  citrus  grower." 

We  want  the  news  and  views  of  our 
readers.  Write  to  the  editor!  And 
watch  for  the  November  issue.  It 
will  be  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  sending  you! 


"Peruvian"  Withstcuids  Cold 

Although  generally  supposed  to  be 
a  somewhat  delicate  variety,  adapted 
to  semi-tropical  conditions,  Peruvian 
alfalfa  is  being  grown  successfully  in 
cold  regions  and  at  high  altitudes.  One 
farmer  is  raising  it  at  an  altitude  of 
7500  feet  in  Nevada,  while  a  Buhl, 
Idaho,  rancher  is  very  enthusiastic 
over  results  obtained  in  his  section. 
Several  fields  have  withstood  tem- 
peratures of  from  16  to  18  below  zero 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  it  has  been  received  with 
great  favor  in  Inyo  county. 

While  the  Peruvian,  like  the  Arab- 
ian variety,  is  at  home  in  the  warmer 
climates,  it  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  strains  may  be  developed 
which  will  eventually  prove  as  hardy 
as  the  common,  or  Chilean.  If  this 
wonderful  strain,  already  recognized 
as  superior  to  others  in  rapid  growth, 
tonnage  per  acre,  and  abundance  of 
leaves,  proves  adaptable  to  the  more 
severe  winters  prevalent  in  sections 
other  than  the  Pacific  Coast  region, 
its  possibilities  are  almost  limitless. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be 
very  susceptible  to  winter-killing. 

This  Month's  Cover 

Our  cover  illustration  this  month 
is  from  a  photograph  taken  on  the 
Germain  Seed  Farm  near  San  Jose. 
California  is  one  of  the  great  seed- 
producing  centers  of  the  world,  its 
position  having  been  strengthened  by 
the  curtailment  of  imports  during  the 
war.  Thousands  of  acres  are  devoted 
to  the  growing  of  vegetable  seeds  in 
the  Sacramento  and  Santa  Clara 
Valleys.  The  illustration  is  of  a  field 
of  lettuce  just  ready  for  harvesting. 

"Amendment  No.  21" 

The  two  California  Dental  Asso- 
ciations, through  their  joint  commit- 
tee, are  enjoining  the  voters  to  kill 
the  proposed  amendment  which  is  to 
be  voted  on  in  November,  stating  that 
it  is  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
State  and  lowers  the  standard  for 
dental  practice  to  the  extent  that  in- 
competents and  failures  from  other 
localities  would  be  permitted  to  prac- 
tice here. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  so  many 
registered  dentists  are  being  called 
into  the  service,  the  committee  as- 
serts, the  proposal  is  exceptionally 
vicious.  It  would,  they  point  out,  suli- 
ject  the  people  to  the  malpractice  of 
quacks,  which  would  especially  affect 
the  farmer  because  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  less  opportunity  for  the  selec- 
tion of  a  dentist  than  the  man  in  the 
city,  where  the  profession  is  vrell 
represented. 
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'   A  Weatherproof  Coat 

In  every  Raynster  there  is  a  Raynster  Label.  That  label  assures 
you  something  more  than  just  a  ramcoat.  It  is  the  sign  of  the 
best  in  weatherproof  clothing  of  all  kinds.  It  is  the  proof  of  full 
value  for  money  received. 

Buy  a  Raynster  today  and  be  sure  the  label  is  in  it.  Raynsters 
are  good  insurance  of  health  and  clothing  for  every  member 
of  your  family. 

There  are  Raynsters  in  all  styles  of  weatherproof  clothing. 
The  heavy  rubber  surfaced  kind  for  outdoor  work;  cloth  ceats 
suitable  for  dress  or  work,  these  are  good  overcoats  as  well  as  good 
raincoats;  heavy  ulsters  that  are  warm  and  shower-proof,  splendid 
for  driving  in  cold  or  rainy  weather.  Raynsters  are  made  for 
every  member  of  the  family  and  are  priced  according  to  materials 
and  workmanship  necessary  to  produce  each  particular  kind — the 
label  guarantees  value  for  price — always  look  for  it.  Don't  buy 
just  any  old  raincoat  when  your  dealer  can  get  you  a  Raynster. 

Write  for  a  Style  Book  showing  many  Raynster  models. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Diriuon,  New  York  and  Boston 


Trade  Mark 
Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Look  far  this  Label  in  your  Raynster 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


We    retail  Cof- 
fee   and    Tea  at 
wholesale   prices  di- 
rect   to    you.  WHY 
PAY  MORE? 

We  afcain  offer  our  best  coffee, 
rround  or  whole,  five  and  one-half 
pounds,  for  SI.  Our  best  frreen  coffee, 
six  nouBds  for  $1.  Our  best  teas,  all 
kinds,  three  pounds  for  $1. 

Ambro,  substitute  for  chicory  or 
coffee,  five  pounds  65c.  Non-stimulant 
health  drink. 

Speriiil  ten  thousand  cans  sardlnen, 
fifteen  to  sixteen  ounce.  In  tomato, 
delicious — a  meal  in  each  can.  Price 
16c  each. 

We  have  boucht  thousands  of  hand 
brushes.  RecnTar  ISc  and  20c.  Will 
send  them  with  the  order  at  Oc  each. 

We  iruarantee  all  onr  eoods. 

Del  Morris  Sales  Co. 

3:!20  Mission  Bt.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Fatten  Your  Livestock 
at  Minimum  Cost 

The  paccBUfe  di  wute in  dw  siamiUliao  A  COPRO  uexceedin«iv 
iBaR  becsuie  iu  16.4%  Prolan  ia  practically  all  digeitible. 


boo  tod  poultry. 


Si  die  mod  ecMeoicd  asd  nubilioui  food  (or  dairy  rawa. 


It  ouket  hcni  lay  more  ., 
iocrcaiea  bulier  fai  in  milk;  it  makes 
hogs  fat  with  clean  flcih. 
FKEE  sample;  and  a  copy  of  ouf 
booklet  containioB  valuable  infonna- 
lion  on  tKc  subiecl  "SucceWul  Feed- 
log"  gladly  tent  onrequeal.^  Write 
today.  If  youi  deftlci  can't  quote 
linces,  write  dirrct. 
PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 

MuKfactarcn 
ISSTttiTBModSL,  StB  FrueiK*.  CaL 
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Aeolian  Player  Piano 

The  Best  Player  Value 
At  or  Near  the  Price 
$545 

To  those  that  can't  play  but  want  so  much  to 
play  the  Piano — what  a  blessing  is  the  Player! 
But  the  higher  types  of  Player  instruments  are 
often  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  pocketbook. 
This  is  where  the  Aeolian  Player  Piano  fills  a 
great  need — it  is  a  good  substantial  instrument 
yet  moderate  in  price. 

The  Aeolian  Player  Piano  does  not  depend  on 
any  single  sensational  feature  to  command  atten- 
tion— its  excellence  is  due  to  a  well  balanced  per- 
fection throughout.  It  is  a  product  of  the  Aeolian 
Company,  makers  of  the  famous  Pianola  and  the 
wonderful  Duo  Art. 

We  will  gladly  arrange  convenient  terms  if 
desired. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write 
us  asking  for  illustrated  catalogues  and  prices. 

We  are  dealers  in  Steinway  and  other  Pianos, 
Pianola  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  etc. 


Sherman  ,^ay&  Ca 

Keamy  nnd  Satter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fonrteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Streets,  Sacramento 
3i6  East  Main  Street,  Stocktun 
J  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
190-192  Sonth  First  Street,  San  Joae 
Stores  Also  at  Vallejo,  Portland.  Seattle.  Tacoma,  -Spokane 


Harass  a  Mighty  Attractive 

FARM  HOME 

It's  a  "NATIONAL" 


When  You  Build,  Build  Right 

Get  our  new  1918  catalogue  and  profit  by  our  service.  The  cost  of  your 
house  Is  a  serious  problem;  we  can  assist  you  in  an  intelligent,  experi- 
enced way.  You'll  be  surprised  how  advantageously  you  can  buy  by 
dealing  direct  with  us. 

Sendf  6c  for  Our  New  1918  Plan  Book. 

NATIONAL  HOME  BUILDING  CO., 

Department  B 
Vancouver,  Washington. 


A  Bit  of  Orange  History 

B\f  Henry  C.  Tmsle\f 

HovD  the  seedless  navel  orange  came  to  California  U  told  by  Mr.  Tintley 
in  this  absorbing  Mrrative,  which  is  of  especial  interest  becatise  it  is  taken 
from  the  original  notes  of  a  personal  intervieu)  with  Luther  Tibbets  which  took 
place  over  SO  years  ago. 

A CLOUD  of 
myths  al- 
ready en- 
velops the  origin 
of  the  seedless 
navel     orange  in 

California.  The  man  who  reared  the 
first  navel  orange  tree  has  not  been  in 
his  grave  twenty  years  and  the  initial 
trees  have  been  in  the  country  only 
about  forty-seven  years.  Yet,  even 
now,  fanciful  tales  are  printed  as  his- 
tory concerning  this  most  important 
event.  From  the  bringing  of  the  first 
navel  orange  trees  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia has  been  developed  an  industry 
that  not  only  has  added  several  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth 
of  the  State,  but  has  gradually  brought 
about  a  revolution  in  the  fruit  world. 
The  orange  products  of  the  State,  at 
one  time  a  drug  on  the  market,  yield 
California  an  average  of  $36,000,000 
annually.  Along  with  the  immortal 
tale  of  the  hatchei  and  the  cherry 
tree,  and  the  narrative  of  William 
Tell's  famous  shot  at  the  apple,  a 
correct  account  of  this  event  should 
take  an  important  place  in  the  annals 
of  history  and  horticulture. 

In  the  spring  of  1897  it  was  the 
writer's  privilege  to  get  the  facts 
about  the  arrival  of  the  original  or- 
ange trees  in  California  from  the  man 
who  brought  them  to  productivity.  I 
made  a  trip  from  San  Francisco  to 
Riverside  especially  to  interview 
Luther  Tibbetts.  He  it  was  who  reared 
the  first  navel  orange  trees,  and  it  is 
to  his  memory  that  the  citrus  grow- 
ers pay  tribute.  I  went  with  Lyman 
V.  W.  Brown  of  Riverside  to  the 
home  of  the  aged  Mr.  Tibbetts,  and 
there  I  had  two  long  talks  with  him 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 


trees  from  which  have  come  all  navel 
orange  trees  in  the  world,  were 
brought  into  industrial  horticulture. 
Luther  Tibbetts'  Home 
I  still  have  my  notes  taken  that 
day,  and  from  them  I  am  writing  this 
article. 

Luther  Tibbetts  was  then  living  in 
an  unpainted  cabin  of  redwood  boards 
on  the  western  outskirts  of  Riverside, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Gage  canal,  where 
he  had  dwelt  during  all  his  years  in 
California.  He  was  about  seventy- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  in  very  poor 
health.  His  death  followed  within  a 
ye^r  after  the  interview.  His  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  most  devotedly  at- 
tached, had  been  iti  her  grave  about 
two  years  and  he  longed  to  be  with 
her.  His  poverty  was  touching,  and 
his  religious  faith  strong.  The  primi- 
tive conditions  of  his  home  life,  his 
struggle  for  a  livelihood,  his  much- 
expressed  desire  to  go  out  and  find 
his  dead  wife,  impressed  themselves 
upon  my  mind  most  forcibly.  I  can 
even  now  see  the  tall,  guant,  white- 
haired  man  as  he  strode  across  the 
uncarpeted  floor  of  his  rude  home, 
dwelling  on  the  lack  of  appreciation 
for  his  pioneer  work  for  Southern 
California,  and  his  yearning  to  be  rid 
of  the  struggle  with  poverty  and  land 
and  water  litigation. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Tibbetts  told  me, 
taken  from  my  yellow-with-time  notes 
and  guided  by  my  memory: 
Pioneering 

Mr.  Tibbetts  was  approaching  mid- 
dle-age in  Maine.  He  had  made  a 
financial  failure  there  and  had  heard 
of  the  salubrious  climate  and  fertile 
soil  in  Southern  California.  He  de- 
cided to  come  to  California  and  make 
one  more  try  at  ach)eving  a  livelihood 
on  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  free  farms. 
That  was  in  1871.  He  came  across 
the  continent  over  the  new  Union 
Pacific  railroad.  From  San  Francisco 
he  came  down  the  coast  in  a  little 
steamer.  From  San  Pedro  he  went 
by  team  and  wagon  to  El  Monte. 


There  he  stayed 
for  weeks  inquir- 
ing what  govern- 
ment lafd  looked 
most  inviting  for 
settlement.  He  saw 
there  for  the  first  time  the  operation 
of  irrigating  through  ditches. 

He  settled  in  the  district  now 
known  as  Riverside  and  Arlington. 
He  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  a 
quarter  section  of  land  than  he  wrote 
to  his  wife,  who  was  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  a  guest  at  the  home  of  her 
relative.  Congressman  Ben  F.  Butler, 
and  told  her  of  his  new  home  in  a 
semi-tropical  region.  In  the  letter 
he  asked  Mrs.  Tibbetts  to  go  to  the 
Agricultural  Department  in  Washing- 
ton and  request  thewn  to  send  him  by 
mail  seeds  and  plants  adaptable  to  a 
semi-tropical  clime,  where  irrigation 
was  essential.  Through  the  influence 
of  Hon.  Ben  Butler,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  dispatched  to  Mr. 
Tibbetts  a  dozen  difTerent  shrubs  and 
plants. 

Mr.  Tibbetts  said  that  the  package 
came  to  him  from  Washington  at 
about  Christmas  time.  He  found  that 
it  contained  flew  varieties  of  tobacco 
plants,  some  raspbwrry  cuttings  and 
four  tiny  shoots  of  trees,  which  the 
department  letter  of  instructions  said 
represented  a  seedless  variety  of  or- 
anges. Mr.  Tibbetts  was  a  staunch 
Puritan,  and  he  threw  the  tobacco 
plants  away.  But  he  did  plant  the 
seedless  orange  trt.c3  alongside  his 
cabin  home.  He  was  too  busy  de- 
veloping his  government  acreage  and 
getting  a  living  in  \  strange  environ- 
ment and  under  a  new  sky,  in  those 
pioneer  days,  to  give  much  heed  to 
the  orange  trees.  Besides,  he  ad- 
mitted, he  was  skeptical  about  what 
the  department  clerV  had  said  of  trees 
that  would  bear  seealess  fruit.  So 
he  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the 
four  tiny  little  shoots  which  he  had 
planted.  He  had  come  from  a  farming 
region,  and  did  not  know  much  ahont 
fruits,  except  the  fruit  of  toil. 

How  They  Grew 

Four  years  passed  and  Luther  Tib- 
betts was  still  struggling  to  earn  a 
living  for  himself  and  his  wife.  He 
was  pioneering  in  a  new  country. 
Meanwhile  the  seedless  tree  shoots 
had  had  an  occasional  pail  of  water 
and  a  little  hoeing  no  loosen  the  soil 
about  them. 

In  the  first  year,  two  of  the  shoots 
were  chewed  up  by  a  browsing  cow, 
but  the  remaining  two  had  in  some 
manner  survived  neglect  and  stingy 
watering.  Now  in  the  fourth  year  they 
bore  a  few  oranges.  The  fruit  proved 
seedless,  just  as  the  department 
clerks  had  predicted  From  that  time 
on  Tibbetts  and  his  wife  gave  more 
attention  to  the  culture  of  the  strange 
variety  of  citrus  trees.  Neighboring 
ranchers  began  to  tell  of  the  queer 
sort  of  oranges  without  seeds  that 
"Lute  Tibbetts  had  over  on  his  ranch." 
The  local  editor  printed  items  about 
the  oranges. 

The  first  real  crop  of  navel  oranges 
came  in  1876,  when  Mr.  Tibbetts  took 
specimens  of  the  new  variety  out 
among  the  dozen  men  who  had  been 
trying  to  find  a  profit  in  seedling  or- 
anges in  San  Gabriel  and  near  Los 
Angeles.  They  all  regarded  with  sus- 
picion the  claim  that  any  trees  would 
bear  seedless  fruit  every  year,  and 
were  especially  skeptical  as  to  the 
keeping  qualities  of  such  a  horticul- 
tural freak.  Mr.  Tibbetts  deferred  to 
their  opinion,  and  himself  came  to  re- 
^rd  the  two  trees  which  he  had  grow- 
ing under  the  windows  of  his  home 
as  curiosities. 

Another  year  passed,  however,  and 
the  trees  bore  more  seedless  orange*. 
(CoaUMed  •■  rmf  W) 
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The  oridlnal 
chemical  cloaet.  More 
oomfortablo,  healthful,  conveni- 
ent. TakoBtheplaoeof  all  outdoor 
I  toilets,  where  germB  breed.  Be 
I  ready  for  the  long,  cold  winter. 
Have  a  warm,  eanitary,  comfort- 
able, odorless  toilet  right  in  the 
house  any  whcTP  you  wantit.  Don't 
go  out  in  the  cold*  A  booa  to 
invatidfl. 

GUARANTEED  ODORLESS 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a 
chemical  In  water  in  the 
'  container.  Empty  onco  a 
month  aa  easy  as  ashen. 
Closet  guaranteed.  Thirty 
dayo*  trial.  Ask  for  catalog 
sua  price. 
ROWE  SANITARY  HFO.  GO. 

9210      Gill  tl.,  Dclroil,  Mich. 
Ask  Bboal  Ro.San  WttNhstan.l-. 
Hot  .nd  Cold  Hunninie  W.t«r 
VSitboot  Plumbimr. 


Reliance 


Irrigation  Meters 

Are  measuring  water  for  over  2000 
water  users.  Why  not  use  up-to- 
date  methods  in  distributing  water? 
Now  is  the  most  important  time  to 
produce  maximum  crops  on  the 
minimum  amount  of  water.  Elimi- 
nate waste. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet,  "The 
Water  Watch." 

Hydrometric  Company 

955  N.  Main  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Gal. 


RANCH  TOOLS  ffi 

•  FOR  SALE— RANCH  TOOLS  FOR  30  DATS' 
AT  PRESENT  WHOLESALE  COST  PRICES: 
WE  NEED  THK  SPACE  FOR  OTm  TRACTOR 
AND  ACKTYT.ENE  WELDING  SCHOOL.  BE 
PREPARED  AND  SATO  MONET  BY  GETTING 
TOUR  NEXT  YEAR'S  TOOLS  NOW;  THIS  IS 
NOT  AN  ADVERTISING  SCHEME.  BUT  A 
GENUINE  SALE  OF  ALL  KINDS  OP  BANCH 
TOOLS. 

SCOTTY'S  PLACE 

139  S.  Lot  Angelea  St.,  Lo>  Angeles,  Cal. 


Fertilize  AH  Crops 

with 

Nitrate!  of  |Soda 

Small  quantity  per  acre  will  in- 
crease your  production  and  Income. 

Write  or  call  for  particulars. 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

Henry  Booksin,  District  Manager 
518-519  Bank  of  San  Jose  Building 
SAN  JOSE  CALIFORNIA 


Rheumatism 

A  Home  Cure  Given  by  One  Who  Had  It 

In  the  Riring  of  1893  I  wu  attacksd  hj  Muscu- 
lar and  Inflammatory  Rheumatism.  I  luffend 
aa  only  thone  who  hafe  It  know,  for  orer  three 
yeara.  I  tried  remedy  after  remedy,  and  doctor 
after  doctor,  but  aucb  relief  aa  I  recelrcd  was 
only  temporary.  Finally,  I  found  a  reme<ly  that 
cured  me  completely,  and  It  has  never  returned. 
I  have  given  It  to  a  number  who  were  terribly 
afflicted  and  eren  bedridden  with  Bheumatlam, 
and  it  effected  'a  cure  In  every  case. 

I  want  every  lufferer  from  any  form  of  rheu- 
matic trouble  to  try  thla  marvelous  healing  power. 
Don't  aend  a  cent:  almply  mall  your  name  and 
address  and  I  will  send  It  free  to  try.  After 
you  have  used  It  and  It  has  proven  Itself  to  be 
that  long-looked-for  means  of  curing  your  Rheu- 
matism, you  may  send  the  price  of  It.  one  dollar, 
but,  understand,  1  do  not  want  your  money  un- 
laaa  you  are  perfecUy  satisfied  to  send  It.  Isn't 
that  fair!  Why  suffer  any  longer  when  positive 
relief  U  thus  offeiwl  you  free*  Don't  delay. 
Wrlf  tod«y.  ^   ^  . 

Ifiik  H.  Jaekaon.  No.  ed6D,'~aumey  Bldgi,'" 
Syracute,  N.  T. 

""Mt"'lad»oD~  la  reapooslbla.  ~  Abort  ftttemant 
true. — Pull. 


A  Bit  of  Orange  History 

(Contlpaed  from  Pace  24) 

The  following  year  they  bore  heavily. 
Meanwhile,  a  boom  had  suddenly 
swept  through  Sovjthern  California. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany had  built  the  line  from  San 
Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  and  Colton. 
The  coming  of  the  railroad  created  an 
enormous  activity  in  agriculture  and 
there  followed  the  first  big  planting 
of  orange  groves  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. Naturally  Tibbetts'  seedless  or- 
anges came  in  for  discussion. 

Into  Its  Own 

It  was  not  until  several  years  later, 
however,  that  the  planters  of  new 
groves  began  seriously  to  consider 
the  seedless  orangf,  now  called  the 
navel.  Mr.  Tibbetts  had  allowed  a 
few  people  to  contc  and  take  buds 
from  his  two  bearing  navel  trees  for 
budding  onto  seedling  citrus  stock. 
There  were  growing  at  that  time 
something  like  500  young  navel  trees 
in  Riverside, 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  newly- 
arriving  orchardists  in  Southern  Cal- 
fornia  gradually  came  to  see  that  the 
navel  orange  was  the  thing  for  them 
to  plant  for  profitable  returns,  and 
now  old-time  seedling  groves  were 
budded  to  n;ivels,  -tikI  all  went 
to  Tibbetts'  two  seedless  trees  for 
buds.  By  1885  several  citrus  tree 
nurseries  had  been  started  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Riverside  and  the  owners 
were  doing-  a  big  business  in  navel 
orange  trees.  When  the  Santa  Fe 
railroad  built  into  California  that 
year  another  tremendous  boom  in  real 
estate  burst  forth  and  enveloped  the 
country.  Nursery  men  had  enormous 
demands  for  their  curus  stock.  Navel 
trees,  fit  for  orchard  planting,  jumped 
in  value  from  25  cents  to  $1.50.  In 
1887  more  than  175,000  navel  trees 
had  been  planted,  and  in  1888  the 
number  went  to  over  250,000.  One 
man,  Michael  Baldridge  of  Covina, 
had  the  foresight  to  see  the  coming 
call  for  Tibbetts  seedless  oranges,  and 
laid  in  a  big  supply  of  budded  stock. 
In  one  year  he  sold  the  whole  output 
of  his  nursery  for  $160,000. 

Every  navel  orange  tree  in  America 
owes  its  ancestry  to  Luther  Tibbetts' 
twin  seedless  orange  trees. 

From  South  America 

Mr.  Tibbetts  told  me  that  upon  in- 
quiry at  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1880,  he  learned  from  the  rec- 
ords that  in  1870  the  U.  S.  consul  at 
Bahis,  Brazil,  had  sent  to  the  De- 
partment eight  specimens  of  seedless 
orange  trees.  The  specimens  had 
been  gathered  in  the  wet  lands  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bahis  and  had  grown 
up  as  freaks  of  nature.  The  consul 
thought  the  tiny  shoots  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  sent  them  to  Wash- 
ington of  his  own  volition.  Four  of 
the  seedless  orange  tree  shoots  were 
sent  to  Florida  for  experimental  cul- 
tivation, but  something  happened  to 
them,  and  being  neglected  and  for- 
gotten, they  soon  died.  It  was  Mrs. 
Tibbetts'  good  fortune  to  secure  the 
other  four  imported  shoots. 

In  closing  it  may  be  said  that  Tib- 
betts' two  o,riginal  seedless  orange 
trees  are  still  the  carefully  guarded 
heritage  of  the  'Riverside  people.  One 
tree  stands  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Mission  Inn,  where  it  was  planted 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  1900,  after 
it  had  been  removed  from  its  original 
home  on  Luther  Tibbetts'  old  ranch. 
The  other  tree,  also  removed  from  its 
first  home,  stands  today  in  a  tiny 
park  created  about  it  on  the  main 
thoroughfare  in  Riverside,  and  is 
cherished  by  every  patriotic  resident. 
Luther  Tibbetts  died  in  poverty.  He 
was  too  proud  to  let  his  penury  and 
his  struggle  to  gain  a  bare  livelihood 
be  known.  When  he  became  so  weak 
and  helpless  that  he  could  not  resist, 
his  townsmen  saw  that  he  had  the 
benefits  of  nursiup  and  housing. 


When  Belgium  Stemmed  the  Tide 


Four  years  ago  the  Belgian 
Army,  war-worn  and  weak  in 
numbers,  confronted  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  Yser.  From  Liege 
to  the  last  narrow  strip  of  their 
country  they  had  resisted  the 
invaders  inch  by  inch,  glorious 
even  in  retreat. 

At  the  Yser  the  Belgians  per- 
formed a  signal  service  to  the 
Allied  cause  by  holding  the 
Germans  while  the  gaps  were 
being  closed  in  the  Franco- 
British  line  to  the  rear. 

Four  years  have  passed,  and 
the  same  nations  are  still  at 


death  grips  along  the  Western 
front.  America,  too,  is  there, 
and  has  this  opportunity  be- 
cause the  Belgians  kept  the 
enemy  from  crossing  the  Yser 
long  ago. 

The  same  unfaltering  cour- 
age, the  same  inspiration  for 
sacrifice  in  our  army  abroad 
and  in  our  citizens  at  home 
will  give  us  victory. 

The  complete  mobilization 
of  the  whole  people  is  neces- 
sary and  the  telephone  service 
has  ein  increasingly  important 
part  in  speeding  the  national 
effort. 


More  than  12,000  memben  of  the  BeU  Sytem  are  in  military  tervice.  Those 
that  remain  at  home  muet  fUl  the  gape  and  do  their  utmost,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  public,  to  help  win  the  war. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  Syetem 


Unioeraal  Service 


Correct  Lubrication  for 
the  "L"-Hcad  Type 
Engine 
ThU,  the  "L"-He«d  type 
of  automobile  engine,  like 
■11  internal  combustion 
engines,  requires  an  oU 
that  holds  its  lubricating 
qualities  at  cylinder  heat, 
burns  clean  in  the  cont- 
bustion     chambers  and 

foes  out  with  exhaust, 
EROLENE  fills  these 
requirements  perfectly, 
becauaa  il  im  correctly  re* 
fined  £rom  melected  Cmli* 
fbrnia  mtphMlt-beee  oniJe 


"Proven  Entirely  Satifactory' 

Only  perfect  satisfaction  can  ac- 
count for  the  use  of  ZEROLENB 
by  the  majority  of  automobile  own- 
ers. 

Leading  ceait  distributors  ali«  testify  that  it 
b  "a  most  satisfactory  motor  oU." 
They  know  from  the  records  of  their  servlc« 
departments — and  we  know  from  exhaustiva 
tests — that  Zerolene,  correctly  refined  from 
selected  California  asphalt-bast  crude,  gives 
perfect  lubrication  with  least  carbon  depoait. 
Get  our  lubrication  chart  ahowing  the  correct 
consistency  for  your  car. 

M  deslmra  mveryrrhere  end  Stendmrd  OU 
Servtcm  Stations, 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(Calif  ornU) 

ZEROLEN  E 

TkeSmdnrdOil&rMotorQrs  \ 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Thus  constructed,  the  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP 
TRACTOR  has  for  years  proved  its  ability  to  meet  trying 
service.    It  is  an  unfailing  help  in  time  of  need. 

Like  the  battleship,  all  material  entering  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  is 
carefully  selected  and  tested  to  meet  the  duty  to  be  per- 
formed. 

THE  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  It  is  powerful  and  reliable.  It  displaces  ten 
horses  on  the  farm  and  is  adapted  to  countless  uses,  station- 
ary and  otherwise,  for  many  of  which  horses  are  not  suitable. 

The  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  will  do 
your  plowing,  discing  and  cultivating  in  field,  orchard  and 
vineyard  and  do  it  better,  cheaper  and  quicker  than  any  other 
power. 

The  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  THACTOR  will  pull 
your  binders  and  small  harvesters,  drive  your  grain  separa- 
tors, run  your  bean  threshers,  operate  you  ensilage  cutters 
and  blowers,  pump  your  water,  do  your  odd  jobs,  CUT  YOUR 
COSTS  and  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME. 

Buy  a  proven  product. 

For  further  information,  ask  the  man  who  owns  one  or 
send  for  our  booklet,  Better  Farming. 

Samson  Sieve-Grip 
Tractor  Company 

Division  of 

General  Motors  Corporation.     STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


Ranchers,  Attention! 

WHILE  IT  LASTS 

100,000  ft.  choice  bright  second-hand  galv.  corrugated  iron,  all  lengths. 
3.000.000  ft.  dry  dimension  lumber,  all  dimensions. 

Greatest  stock  of  new  and  second-hand  plumbing,  more  than  all  others  combined; 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated;  latest  designs  at  reasonable  prices;  building  material  for 
every  purpose;  ranch  accessories,  such  as  nails,  barb  wire,  hog  and  poultry  fencing. 

G«t  our  estimates;  several  buildings  now  coming  down;  every  shipment,  larg«  or 
small,  guaranteed;  play  safe  and  buy  right. 

SYMON  BROS. 

WRECKERS 

1501  TO  1527  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm 


Speeding  Up  the  Busy  Bee 

Reece  T.  Blake 

How  progressive  California  prodticers  are  providing  pertretual  pasture  and 
"sweetening  the  pot"  to  the  extent  of  a  trebled  output. 


RIDING  to  work  is  a  function 
not  confined  to  the  human 
laborer.  "Shorten  the  distance 
to  the  source  of  supply  and  speed  up 
the  production  of  honey,"  is  the 
slogan  which  has  been  adopted  by 
California  bee  farmers. 

Now  that  honey,  on  account  of 
sugar  scarcity,  has  come  to  play  such 
an  important  part  in  our  food  con- 
servation program,  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  exact  the  maximum  produc- 
tion from  bees,  and  it  has  been  learned 
that  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
using  automobile  trucks  to  convey  the 
bees  from  one  flower  field  to  another. 

Bees  will  go  many  miles  to  gather 
honey,  but  the  farther  they  have  to 
travel  the  fewer  trips  they  can  make 
in  a  day.  Likewise  they  "work  out"  a 
flower  pasture  in  a  short  time,  and 
unless  they  have  access  to  fresh  pas- 
ture, fail  to  produce  honey  -in  prof- 
itable quantities  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  In  Southern  California, 
where  a  wide  variety  of  flowers  bloom 
throughout  the  year,  the  apiculturists 
have  adopted  the  system  of  moving 
their  bees  from  one  locality  to  an- 
other in  order  that  the  little  workers 
may  have  access  to  the  richest  honey 
fields.  In  this  way  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  honey  in  the  State  has  been 
increased  nearly  300  per  cent. 

L.  E.  Mercer,  who  owns  an  apiary 
in  Castaic  Canyon,  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  business  of  motorized 
honey  production.  Having  280  stands 
of  bees  on  his  home  place,  he  em- 
ployed  E.    F.    Lamoreaux   to  look 


one-half  tons  of  it  per  year,  and  at 
last  year's  price  it  would  have  been 
worth  $1240.  If  the  auto  truck  were 
not  used,  this  sage  honey  would  rep- 
resent the  total  production  of  the  bees 
for  one  year. 

In  July,  when  the  sage  blossoms  are 
no  longer  available,  the  bees  are  again 
placed  upon  their  truck,  and  this  time 
they  are  taken  down  to  Ventura, 
Oxnard  or  Somis,  where  they  have 
access  to  the  blossoms  in  the  lima 
bean  fields  for  six  or  eight  weeks. 
Last  year  in  the  bean  fields,  the 
Mercer  bees  gathered  nine  and  one- 
half  tons  of  honey.  This  brought 
$2280.  The  total  production  of  honey 
by  these  280  stands  of  bees  last  year 
was  nineteen  and  one-half  tons,  val- 
ued at  $4840.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, had  they  remained  in 
Castaic  Canyon  all  the  year,  they 
would  not  only  have  stopped  produc- 
ing after  gathering  the  $1240  worth 
of  wild  sage  honey,  but  would  have 
been  weaker  than  they  are  now,  from 
lack  of  nourishment  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

By  moving  the  bees  from  one  flower 
field  to  another  Mr.  Lamoreaux  has 
forced  them  to  produce  an  additional 
$3600  worth  of  honey  in  twelve 
months.  That  would  probably  more 
than  pay  for  two  light  trucks.  It 
amounts  to  an  earning  capacity  of 
more  than  $17  per  ".olony  each  year. 

In  moving  the  bees  from  place  to 
place,  the  truck  will  convey  100  stands 
at  a  time.  The  distance  from  Castaic 
Canyon  to  Glendora  is  64  miles.  Mr. 


The  Beemobile 

Successfully  Used  in  High  Speed  Honey  Production 


after  them,  supplying  him  with  a  ton 
and  one-half  truck  with  which  to 
handle  the  business. 

Mr  Lamoreaux  has  been  handling 
the  Mercer  bees  for  two  years  and 
has  been  remarkably  successful.  A 
house  was  built  upon  the  truck  which 
has  a  capacity  of  100  gtands  of  bees. 
Early  in  March  he  loads  the  bees  and 
moves  them  from  Castaic  Canyon  to 
the  foothills  at  Glendora,  where  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  orange  blos- 
soms to  feed  upon.  The  bees  remain 
there  for  about  two  months,  and  in 
that  time  they  have  been  known  to 
produce  from  five  to  six  tons  of  honey. 
Last  year  they  produced  five  and  one- 
half  tons,  worth  $240  per  ton,  a  total 
value  of  $1320.  , 

When  the  orange  blossom  pasture 
grows  thin,  about  the  middle  of  May, 
the  bees  are  loaded  into  the  truck 
house  and  hauled  back  to  Castaic 
Canyon,  where  they  manufacture  wild 
sage  honey  until  about  the  middle  of 
July.    They  produce  about  four  and 


Lamoreaux  can  transport  the  entire 
apiary  to  Glendora  in  three  trips.  Six 
times  the  distance,  or  three  round 
trips,  means  a  distance  of  384  miles 
for  the  move;  it  adds  $1320  to  the 
income  derived  from  the  bees.  The 
distance  from  Castaic  Canyon  to  de- 
sirable pastures  in  the  bean  fields 
varies,  but  this  mileage  added  to  the 
Glendora  round  trip  will  not  run  the 
annual  mileage  of  the  truck  over  600 
miles,  and  the  total  amount  of  travel 
brings  in  an  extra  $3600. 

Mr.  Lamoreaux  is  enthusiastic  over 
using  auto  trucks  in  the  bee  business. 
He  says  it  is  almost  impossible  to  use 
farm  wagons  in  moving  bees  any  con- 
siderable distance,  because  the  jolt- 
ing over  the  roads  breaks  down  the 
comb  structures  in  the  hives,  while 
the  long  confinement  during  the  jonr- 
ncy  kills  many  bees  and  weakens  the 
colonies.  With  the  auto  truck  he 
can  easily  move  a  load  of  bees  from 
Castaic  Canyon  to  the  orange  belt  or 
the  bean  fields  in  one  day,  and  can 
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make  the  move  duftng  the  cool  hours 
of  the  night.  The  bees  go  to  bed  at 
Castaic  and  awaken  to  find  themselves 
among  fragrant  flowers  one  or  two 
counties  distant,  with  everything  in 
prime  condition  for  the  immediate 
manufacture  of  honey. 

After  the  bees  have  been  removed 
from  the  house  upon  the  truck,  Mr. 
Lamoreaux  installs  a  small  gasoline 
engine  in  the  house,  and  connects  it 
with  a  honey  extractor.  With  this 
equipment  he  is  able  to  extract  all  of 
the  honey  made  by  the  bees,  doing 
the  work  in  the  shade,  where  the  pro- 
duct can  be  kept  cool  and  clean. 

Many  other  bee  farmers  in  Califor- 
nia have  adopted  the  auto  truck 
method  of  speeding  up  honey  pro- 
duction. Perpetual  pasture  is  the 
keynote  of  the  plan. 
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Single  Tax  Debate 

Kern's  Argument 

(Contlnned  from  Page  5) 

the  land  and  so  confiscate  its  value, 
thereby  depriving  its  owner  of  the 
fruits  of  his  industry  and  thrift 

All  this  the  people  of  California  are 
asked  to  approve,  because  a  group  of 
experimental  idealists,  laboring  for  a 
"cause,"  believe  private  property  in 
land  is  immoral.  But  it  seems  that 
the  Single  Taxers  are  divided  in  their 
advocacy  of  this  amendment. 

Dissention  in  Ranks 

Clarence  E.  Todd,  a  prominent  San 
Francisco  attorney,  and  formerly  the 
executive  of  the  California  League  for 
Home  Rule  and  Taxation,  is  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  earnest  Single 
Taxers  in  the  State.  He  declares  that 
"the  inflammatory  utterances  of  the 
California  Bolsheviki  do  not  represent 
the  philosophy  of  Henry  George," 
and  proceeds: 

"The  constitutional  amendment  put 
forward  by  the  'Great  Adventure'  at- 
tempts to  exempt  from  taxation  the 
untold  millions  of  dollars  represented 
by  the  franchises  of  the  great  public 
service  corporations  of  the  State.  This 
is  worse  anti-single  tax  doctrine  than 
the  real  estate  interests  have  ever 
dared  to  advocate,  for  they  have  never 
gone  so  far  as  to  claim  the  entire 
exemption  of  their  land  from  taxation, 
while  this  so-called  Great  Adventure 
proposes  to  exempt  entirely  these 
valuable  franchises,  which  are  com- 
munity-created in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  are  land  values. 

"Such  a  proposition  is  repudiated 
not  only  by  Single  Taxers  but  by  all 
the  rest  of  the  progressive  citizens  of 
California  who  followed  the  banner 
of  Governor  Johnson.  Under  our 
present  law,  placed  on  the  statute 
books  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  public  service  corporations  de- 
fray practically  the  entire  expense  or 
the  State  government,  these  corpora- 
tions being  free  from  local  taxation. 
Anarchistic  Views. 

"I  want  it  understood  that,  when  I 
refer  to  the  'Great  Adventure'  as  the 
Bolsheviki  of  California,  I  am  not 
imputing  anything  to  them  that  they 
do  not  claim  for  themselves.  Their 
literature  is  wholly  typical  of  the 
Bolshevik  theory  and  practice.  I  want 
it  understood  that  the  atmosphere  of 
threat  and  violence  which  permeates 
the  movement  is  not  a  part  of  the 
philosophy  or  program  of  the  Single 
Tax.  The  only  revolution  with  which 
Single  Taxers  have  any  sympathy  is 
one  brought  about  by  orderly  political 
processes.  While  the  'Great  Adven- 
turers' are  making  use  of  the  political 
machinery  in  the  measure  under  dis- 
cussion, they  boast  that  direct  action 
is  really  the  mainspring  of  the  move- 
ment and  the  only  method  that  will 
ever  gain  the  desired  end.  The  point 
I  wish  to  make  is  that  to  associate 
a  policy  of  this  kind  with  the  Single 
Tax  would  be  dishonest,  and  if  per- 
sisted in,  would  result  in  the  demoral- 
ization of  the  whole  Single  Tax  move- 
ment." 


Moline-Universal  MakesiVbnderfuL 

Record  at  Nati^tiSlTractor  Demonstration 
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irartor  JFarmtng  Qemonstrattons 


A.  C.  HILOCBflAND,  MAMACcn 


19  18 
Dcmoa«(ratian 

July  29-AuC.  2 


BaiOKSTRATION  GEOTOD 
AIT£N!  S.C.TURKEMKOPll. 


MOtniE  PLOW  CO. 
UOLIKE.UL. 


Dear  Sir: — 

"e  txj  to  report  tho  following 
pcrforaaoice  of  a  Mollne  Oniirersal  tractor 
9-18  H.P.  Serial  Ho.  19002  Motor  Ho.  10002 
XiDder  test  for  draw       horse  power. 
Condltlons:- 

Soil:    StubMe  ground-  loose  on  top 

firm  underneath. 
Load:    Plow,  two  fourteen  inch  plows. 
I^nanometer  1  Hyatt  Recording. 
I>r3w  Bar  Pulli  Average  for  one  minuto 

In  aaxiousi. 
Time;    Recorded  dynaaceieteT. 
Hitchi    Eorisontal  -  centered. 

TEST  :  OEAR  :  DSAW  :  SPEED  MILES i  DRAW~5aR      ,  RE» 
■0.    :           :  EAR       PER  HOTR      i  HORSE  POUERi  MARKS. 
;  :  PPLL  :  I 


m/miuiniiiiiiutnniv" 


UARACER  OF  DEUONSTRATIOR. 


RATIOR.  ■' 


IN  previous  advertising  we  have  stated 
that  the  Moline-Universal  was  con- 
servatively rated  at  9-18  h.  p.  Just 
how  conservative  is  shown  by  the 
astonishing  official  tests  made  at  the 
National  Tractor  Demonstration  which 
showed  the  Moline-Universal  to  have  an 
excess  of  over  II  h.  p.  on  the  draw  bar 
and  8  h.  p.  at  the  belt.  * 

Certainly  these  tests  show  beyond 
question  of  doubt  the  efficiency  of  the 
Moline-Universal.  For  each  1 69  lbs.  of 
weight  the  Moline-Universal  developed 
I  h.  p.  on  the  draw  bar.  Compare  this 
with  the  ordinary  tractor  which  develops 
I  h.  p.  for  each  250  to  300  lbs.  weight — 
and  you  will  clearly  realize  the  greater 
efficiency  auid  corresponding  greater 
economy  of  the  Moline-Universal. 

Howeverp  we  »haU  ctmtinu*  to  rait  the  Mdltne- 
Uniuenal  at  9-18  h.  p.  A  tractor  to  givt  tatitfactory 
service  and  stand  up  for  years  under  the  strain  of 
tractor  work  must  have  reserve  power,  and  the 
greater  the  reserve  the  heller.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions the  Moline-Universal  has  from  SO  to  100 
per  cent  reserve  power.    Think  what  this  means. 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  its  entire 
weight  is  on  the  two  big  drive  wheels 
where  every  ounce  is  available  for  traction. 


The  Moline-Universal  is  scientifically  con- 
structed and  utilizes  its  weight  to  best 
advantage.    It  has  no  dead  weight. 

From  the  above  report  you  will  see 
that  the  Moline-Universal  developed 
20.05  h.  p.  at  3.52  m.p.h.  pulling  two 
plow  bottoms  9  to  10  in.  deep  in  excep- 
tionally hard  plowing.  At  2.18  m.p.h. 
it  developed  1 2.5  h.  p.  The  difference 
in  speed  accounts  for  the  extra  draw  bar 
pull.  At  3.5  m.  p.  h.  under  average 
conditions  the  Moline-Universal  will 
plow  as  much  in  a  day  as  a  3-plow 
tractor  traveling  at  2.25  m.p.h. 

Just  the  Right  Size 

If  the  Moline-Universal  were  built  to 
pull  a  3-bottom  plow,  it  would  be  too 
heavy  for  light  work.  As  the  Moline- 
Universal  is  now  built  it  has  ample 
capacity  for  all  ordinary  plowing  needs, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  equally  suited 
for  light  operations  such  as  cultivating, 
haying,  harvesting,  etc.  which  require  far 
more  work  hours  than  your  heavy  work. 

You  are  chiefly  concerned  in  getting 
your  work  done  quicker  and  better  than 
you  ever  did   before.    You  have  no 


fixed  power  requirements.  One  day 
your  work  may  be  heavy,  the  next  day 
light — and  the  light  work  is  just  as 
important  as  the  heavy.  Thus,  you 
must  have  a  tractor  which  will  do  both 
heavy  and  light  work  efficiently  and 
economically,  and  the  Moline-Universal 
fully  meets  both  these  requirements. 
You  have  plenty  of  power  when  you 
need  it  and  when  you  don't  want  it  you 
have  no  extra  expense— as  you  would 
have  with  a  heavy  tractor  for  light  jobs. 

Remember  this — here  s  what  the 
Moline-Universal  Tractor  will  do  for  you: 

(7)  Gives  you  plenty  of  power  for  all  your  worh, 
both  heavy  and  light. 

(2)    /(  does  all  farm  work  including  cultivating. 

i3)  One  man  operates  both  tractor  and  imple- 
ment from  the  seat  of  the  implement  in  all  operations. 

(4)  Electric  lights  enable  it  to  be  worked  nights 
to  make  up  for  unavoidable  delays. 

<5)  Because  of  self-starter,  non-robust  tabor 
can  operate  tractor  successfully. 

{6)  So  welt  made  and  has  so  much  reserve  power 
that  it  Mjill  give  many  years  of  service. 

Send  for  free  catalog  which  gives 
detailed  description  of  the  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor.    Address  Dept.  48. 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 


The  Waterloo  Boy 


A  SUCCESS   ,\  1    111  \l(i\STB.\TION. 
See  it  or  writi'  lor  rataloKiie. 

W.  L.  CLEVEJ.AND  CO. 

210  North  Los  AnReles  Street, 
I.oH  AngeleH,  Cal. 

Don't  fail  to  mention  Orchard  and 
Farm  when  you  answer  advertise- 
ments. It  is  to  your  advantage  as 
well  as  ours. 


PASS  ALONG  YOUR  IDEAS.  OVER  $100  IN  PRIZES! 

In  or>lor  to  mnkp  Orohnrd  niui  Farm  trulv  a  clearing  lions'-  .t  t>  .'.  n.  ,,1,,,.  r.ir 
the  farnieis  of  the  I'aclflc  Coast  we  aiik  our  rcailers  to  »i  i  ' 

.MniOHt  every  (armur  Is  an  Inventor,  continually  rievising  tini  I 
new  methods.    Almost  every  farmer  la  an  experimenter,  conii 

coverlcs.    A  pholograph,  ilrawInK  or  rough  pencil  .sketch  I.1  v.  1  1   

tlon  with  such  stories.  It  la  better  to  acnd  the  films  of  photographs,  uUliuugli  wu  are 
very  glad  to  get  the  prints. 

All  such  communications  will  be  saved  and  the  best  ones  published.  At  the  end 
of  a  >'onr  a  committee  of  experts  from  the  College  of  Agrlriilture  of  the  irnlvorslty 
of  California  will  pass  upon  them. 

The  writer  of  the  communication  which  is  ad  judged 
by  this  committee  to  be  the  most  valuable,  will  receive 
a  prize  of  $50.  The  second  prize  will  be  $25,  the  third 
prize  $15,  the  fourth  prize  $10,  and  the  fifth  prize  $5. 


DIRKCTION.S   FOR   KNTICKINO   TIIK  idNlIx 
Write  to  Orchard  and  l':irrii,  Kxanilncr  HUlg..  I.oh 
as  clear  and  as  brief  as  po.imIIiIc  ;  give  full  name  nnil  ; 

munlcatlon  with  the  words  "Kor  Prize  Contest."    Don'i  i  

turea  If  It  la  possible  to  send  them;  they  aro  not,  how. mi,  iciiiii 
In  this  conteit. 

Help  Tonr  Fellow  Farmer*  to  Help  Win  the  Wnr. 


your  letter 
K  your  com- 
I'  hea  or  plG- 
il  for  entrance 
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For  the  Farm  Woman 


Edited  b\)  Isabel  Sinclair 


How  to  Use  Honey 

A TRUE  bee  enthusiast,  C.  D. 
Stuart  of  Los  Gatos,  who  has 
been  writing  for  Orchard  and 
Farm  a  series  of  articles  on  bee-keep- 
ing, has  prepared  with  the  aid  of  Mrs. 
Stuart  the  following  interesting  list 
of  honey  menus,  all  of  which  have 
been  tried  and  "not  found  wanting." 
The  housewife  patriotically  interested 
in  saving  sugar  will  no  doubt  find 
these  appetizing  dishes  of  great  as- 
sistance in  satisfying  the  sweet  tooth 
of  the  family. 

Honey  Lunch  No.  1 

Fruit  Salad  and  Honey  French  Dress- 
ing; Honey  and  Cream  Cheese  8and- 
wiches;  Nougat  Wafers;  Iced  Tea  and 
Comb  Honey. 

The  salad  may  be  from  any  fruit 
desired,  served  with  lettuce  and  a 
sprinkling  of  chopped  English  or 
black  walnuts.  Pineapple  and  orange 
make  an  appetizing  combination. 

Recipe  for  the  dressing  is  furnished 
by  Dr.  A.  J.  Gerlach  of  Los  Gatos,  the 
originator,  who  named  the  mixture 
"Lipoido."  Into  any  given  measure  of 
extracted  honey,  stir  with  a  spoon 
and  thoroughly  mix  for  one  minute 
with  an  egg  beater,  an  equal  amount 
of  strained  lemon  juice.  Take  a 
quantity  of  peanut,  olive,  corn  or  any 
other  oil,  equal  to  the  amount  of 
honey  and  lemon  juice  together,  and 
whip  the  oil  into  the  latter  by  sev- 
eral installments  with  an  egg-beater 
for  seven  minutes.  This  dressing  will 
keep  for  several  days  in  a  cool  place. 
It  should  be  stirred  with  a  spoon  be- 
fore using,  as  it  will  divide  if  un- 
disturbed for  some  time  into  a  thick 
top  dressing  and  a  thin  under  dress- 
ing. 

The  sandwiches  are  made  by  mix- 
ing honey  with  cream  cheese  to  be 
used  as  filling  for  bread  or  baking 
powder  biscuit  sandwiches.  Chopped 
nut  may  be  added  to  the  honey  and 
cheese  if  desired. 

Delicious  Nougat  Wafers  may  be 
made  by  followine  this  recipe  closely: 

cup  butter;  2  cup  brown  sugar;  ^ 
cup  milk;  %  cup  bread  flour;  1,  tea- 
spoons ginger,  or  2  teaspoons  powdered 
cardemon  or  aniseed. 

Rub  together  the  butter  and  the 
sugar  and  add  alternately  the  milk 
and  the  flour,  sifted  with  the  spices. 
Spread  in  a  very  thin  layer  on  the 
bottom  of  an  inverted  dripping  pan 
or  on  flat  tins  made  for  the  purpose. 
Mark  off  into  pieces  about  an  inch 
wide  and  four  inches  long  and  put 
together  in  pairs  with  honey  nougat 
filling  made  as  follows: 

1  cup  honey;  %  cup  sugar;  %  cup 
toater;  S  egg  whites. 

Boil  the  sugar,  water  and  honey  to- 
gether until  the  syrup  makes  a  thread 
when  dropped  from  a  spoon,  or  until 
drops  of  it  hold  their  shape  when 
poured  into  cold  water.  Beat  the  eggs 
to  a  stiflF  froth,  pour  the  syrup  over 
them,  put  the  dish  holding  the  mix- 
ture in  a  place  where  it  will  keep 
warm,  but  not. cook  rapidly,  and  beat 
until  it  will  hold  its  shape. 

A  chunk  of  comb  honey  about  an 
inch  square  and  crushed  ice  suggest 
the  possibilities  of  iced  tea  on  a  hot 
day.  Apollinaris  water  and  a  brandy 
cherry  add  the  finishing  touches. 
Honey  Lunch  No.  2 

Cheese  Custard  and  Honey  Apple 
Jelly;  Honey  Bread  and  Butter;  Honey 
Ice  Cream  and  Honey  Cookies;  Hot  Tea 
Sweetened  with  Honey. 

The  recipe  for  cheese  custard  calls 
for: 

/  cupful  of  grated  cheese;  2  egrj 
yolks;  %  cupful  cream  or  rich  milk; 
a  speck  of  salt  and  paprika. 

Add  the  cream  to  the  cheese  and 
mix  until  the  cheese  is  melted.  Re- 
move from  the  fire  and  add  the  yoUcs 


of  the  eggs.  Bake  in  paper  cases  or 
buttered  ramekin  molds.  Serve  with 
apple  jelly  made  as  follows: 

'2  quarts  of  apples  cut  in  small  pieces; 
S  cups  honey;  1  cup  honey  vinegar 
(other  vinegar  vAll  do);  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon. 

Heat  the  honey,  vinegar  and  cinna- 
mon together  and  cook  the  apples,  a 
few  at  a  time,  in  the  syrup  until  they 
become  transparent.  Pour  over  the 
apples  the  syrup  which  remains  after 
all  the  fruit  is  cooked. 

Honey  bread  more  than  conforms 
to  war  regulations  by  the  complete 
elimination  of  wheat  flour. 

2  cups  honey;  4  cups  rye  flour;  1 
teaspoon  soda;  i  teaspoons  aniseed; 
2  teaspoons  ginger;  4  teaspoons  powd- 
ered cardemon  seed;  2  egg  yolks;  % 
cup  broicn  sugar. 

Sift  the  flour  with  the  spices  and 
soda  and  add  the  other  ingredients. 
Put  the  dough  into  shallow,  buttered 
pans  to  a  depth  of  about  an  inch,  and 
bake  in  hot  oven. 

For  honey  ice  cream  take: 

1  quart  thin  cream,  %  cup  delicate- 
ly flavored  honey.  Mix  ingredients 
and  freeze. 

Tea  may  be  served  with  thin  slices 
of  lemon. 

Honey  Lunch  No.  3 

Sprout  Salad  and  Honey  Dressing; 
Honey  Rissoles;  Boiled  Honey  Custard; 
Hot  Chocolate  wnth  whipped  cream, 
sweetened  with  honey;  Honey  Wafers. 

The  following  honey  dressing  may 
be  used  with  any  salad  in  place  of 
mayonnaise: 

■)  ^Sg  yolks;  2  tablespoojis  lemon 
juice;  2  tablespoons  butter;  2  table- 
spoons honey;  1  cup  cream;  1  teaspoon 
mustard;  1  teaspoon  salt;  paprika  to 
taste. 

Heat  the  cream  in  a  double  boiler. 
Beat  the  eggs,  and  add  to  them  all 
the  other  ingredients  but  the  cream. 
Pour  the  cream  slowly  over  the  mix- 
ture, beating  constantly.  Pour  it  into 
the  double  boiler  and  cook  until  it 
thickens,  or  mix  all  the  ingredients 
but  the  cream  and  cook  in  a  double 
boiler  until  the  mixture  thickens  As 
the  dressing  is  needed,  combine  the 
mixture  with  whipped  cream. 


Pastry  coverings  for  rissoles  are 
made  as  follows: 

l-S  cup  butter;  2  egg  yolks;  1  egg 
white;  i-S  cup  voater ;  %  cup  brown 
sugar;  flour. 

Mix  together  all  the  ingredients 
but  the  flour  and  add  enough  of  that 
to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Roll  out  as  thin 
as  a  knife  blade;  cut  into  square  or 
round  pieces,  taking  care  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  rolling  a  second  time, 
as  this  is  likely  to  make  the  dough 
very  tough.  A  honey  filling  is  used 
with  this  dough,  made  from 

1  cup  honey;  S  ounces  candied  or- 
ange peel;  rye  bread  crumbs;  aniseed. 

Bring  the  honey  to  the  boiling 
point,  remove  from  the  stove,  and  add 
as  much  bread  cfumb  as  it  will 
moisten  while  hot.  Add  the  orange 
peel  and  enough  aniseed  to  give  it  a 
decided  flavor.  Roll  this  filling  into 
small  balls  and  lay  one  on  the  center 
of  each  piece  of  pastry;  fold  the 
pastry  over  and  press  the  edges  to- 
gether.   Bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

To  make  boiled  honey  custard,  mix 
the  honey  eggs  and  salt.  Scald  the 
milk  and  pour  it  over  the  eggs.  Cook 
in  a  double  boiler  until  the  mixture 
thickens.  This  custard  is  suitable  for 
use  in  place  of  cream  or  gelatin 
desserts,  or  to  be  poured  over  sliced 
oranges  or  stewed  fruit. 

Make  chocolate  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, substituting  honey  for  sugar. 
Serve  with  rolled  honey  wafers,  made 
as  follows: 

%  cup  butter;  %  cup  honey;  %  cup 
flour;  Vi  teaspoon  pniseed  or  powdered 
cardemon  seed. 

After  the  third  lunch,  one  can  begin 
all  over  again,  thus  providing  menus 
for  six  days.  On  the  seventh,  a  more 
elaborate  dish  may  be  prepared, 
suitable  for  an  entree  at  dinner: 
Cheese  Delight 

Shave  five  ounces  of  rich,  soft 
cheese  into  small  pieces  and  put  them 
in  a  saucepan  with  one  egg,  a  level 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  a  saltspoon- 
ful  of  salt  and  half  as  much  cayenne, 
a  level  teaspoonful  of  mustard  and 
five  tablespoonfuls  of  milk.  Cook  in 
double  boiler  until  the  cheese  is  soft 


and  creamy;  then  <et  back  to  keep 
hot.  Have  ready  five  slices  of  toast 
on  hot  plates.  Poach  in  honey,  fresh 
eggs  enough  to  allow  one  to  a  por- 
tion Turn  the  cheese  mixture  over 
the  toast  and  lay  on  the  eggs.  Serve 
the  hot  honey  in  a  small  tureen,  as 
many  people  like  it  over  the  cheese. 


Traveling  With  Children 

Because  6f  high  fares,  due  to  the 
great  need  for  cars,  locomotives  and 
men  to  carry  supplies  of  every  sort 
many  families  are  staying  at  home, 
rather  than  take  pleasure  trips  which 
necessitate  railroad  travel. 

If  a  trip  with  young  children  is  an 
absolute  necessity  it  should  be  care- 
fully planned  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible.  It  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  berths  and  seats  cannot  now  be 
reserved  either  by  wire  or  otherwise, 
but  must  be  purchased  with  the 
ticket. 

There  are  many  things  for  mothers 
to  consider  in  starting  on  a  journey 
with  children.  Food  is  perhaps  her 
first  problem.  The  easiest  child  to 
travel  with  is  the  young  breast-fed 
baby.  His  food  is  all  ready  for  him, 
and  usually  he  sleeps  most  of  the  time 
— the  train  seems  to  lull  him  to  sleep. 
The  bottle-fed  baby  presents  the 
greatest  problem.  His  milk  should 
be  made  ready  before  starting  on  the 
journey.  If  certified  milk  can  not  be 
obtained  the  milk  should  be  boiled 
or  thoroughly  sterilized,  and  packed 
in  ice,  after  being  cooled  to  50  de- 
grees. The  porter  will  usually  be 
able  to  have  the  milk  kept  in  the  re- 
frigerator of  the  dining  car,  and  to 
bring  hot  water  when  it  is  necessary 
to  warm  a  bottle.  These  precautions 
are,  of  course,  not  so  necessary  when 
the  trip  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
single  day,  or  even  in  twenty-four 
hours.  For  these  trips  it  is  possible 
to  use  dried  or  powdered  or  malted 
milk,  and  make  each  feeding  as  it  is 
needed. 

To  keep  restless  children  amused 
through  a  long  journey  the  mother 
should  provide  them  with  simple 
occupations,  such  as  cutting  out  pic- 
tures, or  coarse  knitting.  Books,  dolls 
and  other  similar  toys  may  be  carried 
also.  Unlimited  patience  will  be  the 
mother's  best  armament.  A  long 
journey  is  a  fatiguing  experience  even 
for  a  seasoned  adult  and  far  more  so 
for  the  restless  child  unaccustomed 
to  long  sitting,  and  probably  more  or 
less  upset  by  the  excitement  attend- 
ant upon  the  preparations  for  the  trip. 
The  mother  must  keep  herself  as 
serene  as  possible,  or  her  own  nerv- 
ous weariness  will  react  still  further 
upon  the  children. 

Children  are  frequently  overdressed 
for  a  journey.  Very  simply  made 
little  dresses  of  gingham,  or  any  of 
the  pretty  cotton  materials,  or  wash 
silk  with  bloomers  to  match,  look 
very  nice  and  will  come  through  a 
long  trip  and  still  be  presentable  at 
the  end. 


China,  first  in  many  things,  had 
women  soldiers  long  before  they  were 
known  in  Russia.  During  the  Tae 
Ping  rebellion,  1850,  women  as  well 
as  men  served  in  the  ranks.  In  Nan- 
king, in  1853,  an  army  of  500,000  wom- 
en was  recruited.  They  were  divided 
into  brigades  of  13,000  each  and  werr 
commanded  by  women  officers. 


Teach  the  children  to  eat  slowl\ 
to  chew  tticir  food  thoroughly,  an'' 
to  drink  milk  slowly.    The  best  way 
to  teach  this  is  for  the  grown-ups 
set  a  good  example. 
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\9  §1 51 ,11 H  W9 

Black  Leaf  of  Pears 

{To  the  Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 
I  am  enclosing  some  leaves  that  are 
[blighted.  Such  leaves  are  common 
I  throughout  the  pear  orchards  of  the 
k  colony  and  I  should  like  to  know  the 
[cause  and  remedy. — A.  Dunning, 
[Atascadero,  Cal. 

Reply  by  1?.  W.  H. 
These  leaves  are  affected  with  a 
peculiar  trouble  known  as  black-leaf, 
or  "sour-sap"  Although  consider- 
able work  has  been  done  in  the  study 
of  this  condition,  the  precise  cause 
is  not  known.  The  weight  of  evi- 
dence tends  to  show  that  it  is  due  to 
sudden  changes  in  climatic  conditions, 
from  extremely  dry  weather  to  heavy 
rains  and  vice  versa.  It  has  been 
prevalent  this  season  owing  to  the 
long,  dry  fall  and  winter.  It  is  much 
worse  on  heavy  lands  and  in  wet 
seasons  and  seems  to  be  connected 
with  lack  of  sufficient  drainage. 

Although  the  trouble  sometimes 
affects  small  branches,  which  die 
back  and  turn  black,  it  is  usually  con- 
fined to  the  leaves,  which  commence 
to  turn  brown  at  the  outer  edges;  the 
color  then  works  inward. 

Sour-sap  affects  a  number  of  decid- 
uous fruit  trees,  but  we  are  finding 
that  what  used  to  be  considered  sour- 
sap,  especially  of  apricots  and  peaches; 
is  really  caused  by  wood-rot  fungi. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  these 
organisms  have  ever  been  connected 
with  black-leaf  of  the  pear. 

Except  to  suggest  providing  as 
uniform  moisture  conditions  as  possi- 
ble, there  is  little  to  be  said  in  the 
way  of  dealing  with  this  disease.  Re- 
search work  has  so  far  failed  to  dis- 
close any  other  way  of  combating  it. 
Drainage  and  proper  irrigation  will 
help. 

It  can  be  distinguished  from  pear 
blight  by  the  absence  of  the  red  color 
underneath  so  characteristic  in  the 
latter. 


Using  Old  Springs 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  util- 
ize old  springs  and  spring  leaves.  An 
Idaho  subscriber  gives  us  a  "tip," 
which,  although  no  doubt  well  known 
to  many,  may  be  of  value  to  some 
of  our  readers. 

To  the  Editor  of  Orchard  and 
Farm: 

Stopping  in  a  garage  the  other  day 
to  repair  a  puncture,  I  borrowed  a 
tire  tool  from  the  proprietor  and 
found  it  so  large  and  strong  as  com- 
pared to  the  ordinary  tire-iron  that 
I  asked  him  where  he  got  it.  "Came 
with  my  car,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 
I  remarked  that  he  got  better  acces- 
sories than  I  did,  because  mine  was 
too  small  to  be  of  much  use. 

"Where's  that  broken  spring  I  took 
off  of  your  machine  last  week?"  he 
asked. 

"I  threw  it  in  the  junk  pile,"  I  said, 

"but  what  has  that  to  do  with  ? 

Then  I  saw  that  the  tire-tool  I  had 
borrowed  from  him  was  nothing  more 
than  a  leaf  from  a  broken  spring,  big 
and  strong  enough  to  pry  loose  the 
toughest  casing  from  its  rim. 

A  Cold  Chisel 

Another  handy-man  finds  old  buggy 
springs  useful  for  making  cold  chisels. 
He  poirrts  out  that  there  are  a  good 
many  places  where  an  ordinary  cold- 
chisel  cannot  be  used.  For  instance, 
if  one  wants  to  cut  the  nails  from 
siding,  without  taking  off  the  boards, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  very  thin 
chisel. 

"Take  a  leaf  from  an  old  buggy- 
spring,"  he  writes,  "and  break  it  be- 
tween two  posts;  it  is  hard  to  crack 
but  strong  arm  methods  will  do  the 
work.  Then  sharpen  the  slim  end  on 
the  stone  or  carburundum  grinder  and 
you  have  a  serviceable  nail-cutter  or 
chisel." 


What  He's  Doing 
and  Why 

what  are  you  doing  there?** 
asks  the  fellow  in  the  fore- 
ground, who  is  unhappy  be 
cause  his  orchards  are  bearing 
poorly. 

"Fm  giving  my  trees  a  new  lease  of  life,"  answers  his  prosperous  neigh- 
bor whose  orchards  always  do  well.  "I'm  getting  ready  this  fall  for  a 
bumper  crop  next  year.  I'm  breaking  up  the  ground  around  the  roots 
of  the  trees  with 


HEUCULBS 
DYNAMITE 


There's  nothing  like  it  to  keep  an 
orchard  in  the  pink  of  condition 
— that  is,  nothing  except  planting 
in  dynamited  holes  to  begin 
with. 

"By  blasting  holes  between  the 
rows  of  trees  you  shake  up  ground 
that  you  can  never  reach  in  any 


other  way.  And  how  the  roots  do 
grow  through  it  I 

"If  you  have  never  tried  this  on 
your  orchards  it's  time  you  did. 
Write  today  for  the  book,  *  Pro- 
gressive Cultivation',  which  tells 
all  about  it.  It  is  sent  free  on 
request.  '* 


HEI^PULES  POWDEI{^  CO* 

1015    Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 


Hercules  Powder  Company, 
1015    Chronicle  Building,  San  FrancUco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sirs; — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation."  I  am  interested 

in  dynamite  for  - — ...  

Name        

Address   


BAGS  For  All  Purposes 

New  ftnd  second-hand.  ETer7  bag  thoroughlj 
lnflpect«d  before  Bhlpplng.  Bags  for  grain,  po- 
tatoei,  seeds,  rice,  onions,  beans,  etc  Whether 
buying  or  selling,  communicate  with  us. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO. 

M9-873  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Screw 

Ftttlni 

and 
Vnlvfi 
Onaranlrrd 
For  l*rc«Nur0 


P'j-";.rp'  T   NEW  c^7„:. 

Mhv  ■         and  ^^^^F  FKiinn 

XhreiiiU  and  ■  2nd  ^^^^ 

Hot  ABplmltiun  nana  Ooarantvpd  ^^^^M 

Dipped  ■*■•»•-"'• 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


TFHTKD  nnd  nrAR-tNTKED. 
Main  and   Howard  8tf.,  San  Franciaoo. 
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Two  of  the  manif 

fine  values  in 
Durable-DURHAM 
Hosiery 


Single  Tax  Debate — North's  Argument 


BO.PEEP 

A  »eTviccablc 
etocking  for 
women.  Made 
from  toft  lisle  fin- 
ishedywa.  Me- 
dium weight. 
Wideeluticlop. 
Double  rein, 
forced  he«U  and 
toe«.  BUck 
and  white. 
Price  2Sc  p9.it 


For  active  people 
— hosiery  that 
stands  the  wear 


F^R  men  and  women  who  work  or  tramp  outdoors — for  lively, 
healthy,  romping  children — Dutable-DURHAM  Hosiery  i*  made 
extra  strong.  It  is  reinforced  at  points  of  hardest  wear — that  save* 
darning  and  means  fewer  new  pairs  to  buy. 

DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Made  strongest  where  the  wear  is  hardest 

There  are  styles  for  work  and  play,  for  every  season  of  the  year.  In 
every  pair  the  legs  are  full  length;  tops  are  wide  and  elastic;  sizes  are 
correctly  marked ;  the  colors  won't  fade.  The  soles  and  toes  are  smooth, 
aeamless  and  even. 

For  the  eofd weather  ahead — €ukyour  dealer 
for  Durable- Durham  Fleecy-lined  Hotiery. 

It  is  full  of  warmth  and  lull  of  wear.  The  fleecing  is  extra  thick,  soft 
and  warm.   There  are  fleecy-lined  styles  for  men,  women  and  children. 

Look  for  the  Trade-Mark  Ticket  attached  to  each  pair  of  Durable- 
DURHAM  Hosiery.    Prices  ate  25,  35.  40  and  50  cenU. 

Write  to  Sales  Dept.,  88  Leonard  St..  New 
York,  for  free  Catalog  showing  all  style*. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 


ALPINE 

Heavy  weight, 
double  fleece- 
lined  itockinB, 
with  extra  wide 
and  elastic  flar« 
top.  Doubly  re- 
inforced heels 
and  toes.  Feet 
and  loea  arc 
smooth,  »eam!e«s 
•ndeven.  Black. 
Prica  35c  pair 
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forestalling  and  pre-emption  of  the 
natural  birthright  of  children  yet  un- 
born. It  will  prohiDit  anyone  or  any 
class  from  doing  to  the  source  of 
food  what  we  now  imprison  men  for 
doing  to  the  food  itself;  i.  e.,  hoarding. 
If  it  is  a  crime  to  hoard,  to  corner, 
to  monopolize  food,  should  it  not 
be  even  a  greater  trime  to  hoard  its 
only  possible  source? 

Land  monopoly  is  also  a  national 
danger,  the  nation's  weakest  point, 
in  this  hour  when  the  greatest  need 
is  for  increased  production.  Will 
Single  Tax  increase  or  retard  produc- 
tion? That  is  the  one  big,  vital  ques- 
tion now.  Every  other  issue  is  of 
vastly  less  importance.  Will  Single 
Tax  strengthen  or  weaken  the  nation? 
As  you  determine  that,  so  you  should 
vote. 

Single  Tax  will  make  it  profitable 
to  use  land  and  unprofitable  to  monop- 
olize it.  All  the  improvements  and 
work  you  put  on  land  will  not  be 
taxed;  all  the  land  you  hold  idle  will 
be  taxed  just  the  same  as  if  you  used 
it.  Will  that  encourage  the  use  of 
land  or  not? 

The  farmer  now  pays  taxes  on 
everything,  plus  his  land  value  tax, 
while  his  used  acres  are  assessed  five 
times  higher  than  the  idle  railroad 
or  corporation  land  adjoining.  Will 
it  rob  the  farmer  of  his  land  to  un- 
tax everything  but  his  land  value  and 
to  tax  the  idle  acres  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  cultivated  farms?  Will  that 
throw  the  tax  burden  on  the  farmer, 
or  upon  the  twenty  or  thirty  enor- 
mous holdings  of  idle  acres  that  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  "The  Curse 
of  California?" 

Mr.  Kern  says  the  big  estates  have 
been  cut  up  into  small  holdings.  It 
would  not  matter  if  they  were  cut 
up,  so  long  as  they  are  still  htld  idle, 
and  the  fact  is,  there  was  a  million 
less  acres  under  cultivation  in  Califor- 
nia in  1910  than  in  1890  (U.  S  census). 
Some  big  estates  may  have  been  cut 
up,  but  others  have  been  accujYiulat- 
ing.  While  the  population  of  Califor- 
nia has  been  growing,  the  number  of 
individual  farmers  and  land  owners 
has  been  decreasing.  Land  specula- 
tion and  land  monopoly  have  in- 
creased. Tenant  farming  and  mort- 
gages also  have  alarmingly  increased. 

Are  farm  and  home  mortgages  a 
strength  to  the  nation,  or  the  strength 
of  a  few  millionaires?  The  strength 
of  every  nation  is  in  the  number  of 
individual  farmers  and  home  owners, 
and  these  have  been  decreasing  Jm 
California  more  rapidly  than  else- 
where, while  land  speculation  has  in- 
creased as  nowhere  else! 

That  Single  Tax  will  end  land  spec- 
ulation and  monopoly  is  admitted 
even  by  Mr.  Kern,  who  proclaims  it 
as  the  end  of  private  land  ownership. 
Now,  of  course,  no  one  owns  a  piece 
of  land;  that  is  a  physical  impossibil- 
ity. What  he  owns  is  the  right  or 
title  to  the  produce  or  revenue  from 
land  and  the  right  to  eject  other  peo- 
ple from  "it.  Single  Tax  would  not 
impair  this  right  or  title,  except  as 
to  unused  land,  and  the  social  need, 
the  human  need;  the  need  of  progress; 
the  greatest  need  of  the  republic  to- 
day is  that  the  unused  land  should  be 
open  and  accessible  to  him  who  will 
use  it:  that  farming  and  house  build- 
ing should  be  made  profitable  and 
inviting. 

The  improvement  and  personal 
property  tax"."  that  Mr.  Kern  says 
will  be  removed  from  the  big  sky- 
scrapers and  rich  corporations  never 
was  on  them.  It  was  on  their  tenants 
and  patrons.  Mr.  Kern  says:  "Prop- 
erty aggregating  $1,31.S,503,514  in  val- 
ue, which  is  now  paying  its  just  por- 
tion of  the  expense  of  government" 

 .  Does  he  keep  his  fingers  crossed 

when  he  says  that,  or  is  he  just  think- 
ing carelessly?  TSc  men  who  own 
that  billion  dollars'  worth  of  property 
do  not  pay  five  per  cent  of  their  "just 
portion  of  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment." The  tax  on  buildings  is  paid 
by  the  tenants;  it  is  added  to  rent — 
house  rent,  office  rent,  room  rent.  The 
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tax  cm  public  service  corporations  i' 
added  to  the  service;  it  is  paid,  not  hy 
the  "Stockholders,  but  by  the  patrons 
of  the  corporations. 

As  to  corporations  escaping  taxa- 
tion under  Single  Tax,  why  do  thc.\ 
spend  a  million  dollars  to  oppose 
Single  Tax  so  bitterly,  so  treacher- 
ously? The  truth  is  that  they  arc 
not  now  assessed,  except  on  the  valtu 
of  their  franchises,  and  for  that  hwi 
slightly.  These  franchise  value', 
however,  being  very  largely  _  lanT. 
values,  will,  under  Single  Tax,  be 
assessed  at  their  full  value,  and  the 
land  values  tax  is  the  one  tax  that 
cannot  be  evaded  or  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  That  is  why  the  corpora- 
tions go  to  such  great  expense  in 
opposing  Single  Tax. 

Nor  will  these  eliminated  taxes  la 
added  to  the  farmer's  burden.  They 
will  fall  on  idle  acres  and  vacant  lots 
until  the  monopoly  of  and  speculation 
in  these  has  ceased  entirely  and  the 
State  is  settled  up  with  workers,  fac- 
tories and  land  users.  Then,  when 
there  are  a  million  farmers  instead 
of  only  85,000  in  California,  the  elim- 
inated improvement  and  personalty 
taxes  will  be  pro-rated  among  the 
land  users  according  to  the  value 
of  each  holding. 

We  will  not  quarrel  over  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Single  Tax  means  the 
abolition  of  "private  ownership"  C'f 
land  in  favor  of  "government  owner- 
ship," or  not.  These  are  but  terms 
words.  In  theory  the  governirient 
owns  all  the  land  now,  and  sometimes 
exercises  its  power  of_  "eminent 
domain."  In  actual  practice,  human 
beings  must  plow  the  soil  and  de- 
velop the  resource*       the  earth. 

Single  Tax  means  that  no  one  but 
the  government  itself  shall  have  the 
"right,"  the  privilege,  or  the  power  to 
demand  rent  or  purchase  price  from 
anyone  for  the  use  of  the  unimproved 
land. 

That  such  a  system  would  take  land 
away  from  those  who  use  it,  is  too 
ridiculous  a  supposition  to  need  se- 
rious refutation.    Do  oftr  anti-Single 
Tax    iTionopolists    and  "prominent" 
lawyers'  clerks  mean    to    say  that 
Single  Tax  will  lift  the  human  famil 
up  in  the  air,  or  make  us  nest  in  tre( 
tops?  What  else  can  they  mean  whi 
they  say  that  Single  Tax  would  re 
the  farmer  of  his  land? 

It  would  "rob"  h»m  of  any  consii' 
erable  acreage  or  any  valuable  lot  he 
may  now  be  holding  idle;  that  is  its 
purpose.  But  it  is  either  misunder- 
standing or  untruth  to  say  that  to  end 
land  monopoly  and  land  speculation 
will  be  to  drive  people  away  from 
using  the  earth. 

Single  Tax  will  put  all  the  moral 
premiums  and  economic  rewards  upon 
the  use  of  the  earth,  and  will  take  all 
the  profit  out  of  its  monopoly  and 
speculation  It  will  untax  every  kind 
of  useful  industry,  from  crop  raisitig 
to  building  city  structures  and  will 
apportion  the  taxes  to  each  according 
to  the  land  value  which  each  with- 
holds. 

"But  are  we  to  let  go  untaxed  the 
one  who  does  not  use  any  land?" 
There's  no  such  "animal."  There  isn't 
a  human  being  who  lives  or  dies  with- 
out using  land;  and  if  he  lives  on  the 
tenth  floor  of  a  city  apartment  house 
and  works  on  the  twentieth  floor  of  a 
big  office  building,  still  he  uses  land 
and  is  taxed  therefor  in  the  price  of 
his  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  No 
one  escapes  the  land  values  tax  and 
no  one  can  shift  his  fair  portion  of 
it  to  another. 

Single  Tax  is  not  a  panacea  for  "all 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  but  these 
things  it  will  do  for  California: 

Open  20,000,000  ideal  acres,  mines 
and  oil  wells,  to  immediate  use;  in- 
crease the  quantity  and  lower  the 
price  of  food;  brea«c  up  the  big  idle 
estates  and  end  land  monopoly;  bring 
millions  of  settlers  to  build  homes 
and  produce  supplies,  on  land  that 
can  be  paid  for  by  crops  grown  on  it; 
halt  the  alarming  increas«  of  tenant 
(CoDtiDocd  on  I'B«e  XI) 
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A  Good  Method  of  Curing  Clover  Hay 

.  Bow  an  Oregon  farmer  departed  from  the  estailished  custom  and  put  up 
soft,  hripht  hay  of  unusual  palatahility. 

By  A.  Claudus  Kritten 


linry  hat  is  the  best  clover  hay 
I  that  was  ever  put  on  this 
X  ranch,"  said  L-  R-  Alderman, 
Portland  owner  of  Mission  Rose 
Farm  at  Dayton,  Oregon,  as  he  watch- 
ed his  managers,  F.  M.  Roseman  & 
Sons,  storing  away  in  the  mow  the 
big  loads  of  soft,  bright  green  clover. 

"And  we  made  it,"  replied  Mr.  Rose- 
man,  "by  methods  that  many  people 
consider  ruinous  to  the  quality  of 
such  hay." 

When  the  grass  was  ready  to  cut 
these  farmers  went  into  the  fields  and 
hurried  the  crop  into  the  swath  as 
rapidly  as  possible  Contrary  to  the 
usual  practice  in  this  section,  the  hay 
was  not  touched  with  a  tedder  but 
was  left  to  wilt  undisturbed  in  the 
swath.  When  the  grass  had  wilted 
as  much  as  it  would  in  this  condition, 


field  could  keep  three  wagons  busy 
without  working  excessively  hard. 
The  Old  Idea 
That  hay,  particularly  clover,  should 
be  shocked  in  large  bunches,  care- 
fully built  to  shed  water,  is  the  com- 
mon argument  in  the  Willamette 
valley.  In  this  section  a  heavy  rain 
along  about  haying  time  is  always 
possible  and  quite  probable,  but  fre- 
quently does  not  materialize.  When 
rain  does  occur,  however,  the  man- 
agers of  Mission  Rose  Farm  have 
noted  that  big  shocks  do  not  keep  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  hay  from 
getting  wet  and  that  it  is  almost 
always  necessary  to  stir  the  piles  in 
order  thoroughly  to  dry  the  hay 
again.  They  have  found  on  the  other 
hand  that  small  shocks,  even  when 
practically  wet  through,  will  dry  out 


Properly  Cured  Hay 


The  soft,  pliable  texture  made  it  possible  to  unload  i  rack  in  four  or  five  forkfuls. 


and  before  the  top  layers  were  dry 
enough  for  the  leaves  to  shatter  off 
upon  stirring,  the  hay  was  raked  up, 
into  small  windrows. 

Method  of  Cocking 

Shocking  began  immediately  while 
much  of  the  hay  was  still  quite  green. 
Because  it  was  put  up  in  small 
bunches,  however,  curing  was  rapid, 
complete  and  uniform,  and  no  valu- 
able leaves  were  lots  in  the  process. 
In  addition  to  this  the  shocks,  When 
cured,  pitched  easily  at  one  forkful, 
and  there  was  no  loss  of  leaves  due 
to  tearing  the  bunches  to  pieces  in 
getting  them  on  the  wagons. 

The  use  of  small  shocks  further- 
more decreased  the  time  required  for 
loading  and  consequently  cut  down 
the  expense  of  handling.  Where  the 
hauls  were  of  medium  length,  it  was 
found  that  one  man  pitching  in  the 


rapidly  when  the  weather  clears.  The 
quality,  of  course,  is  damaged  'in 
either  case,  but  when  the  bunches  are 
small  there  is  no  necessity  for  tearing 
them  apart,  with  consequent  loss  of 
time  and  valuable  portions  of  the  hay. 
Easier  to  Handle 

When  curing  was  complete  wagons 
were  put  into  the  neld  and  the  hay 
hauled  up  to  the  barn  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  soft,  pliable  texture, 
brought  about  by  shock  curing,  made 
unloading  easier.  The  hay  hung  to- 
gether better  and  it  was  found  that 
big  loads  could  be  showed  a^way  in  the 
barn  in  four  or  five  forkfttls. 

This  hay  is  now  being  fed  to  the 
dairy  herd  on  the  ranch.  It  is  com- 
ing out  of  storage  still  soft,  bright  and 
palatable,  and  is  being  consumed  with 
a  relish  which  shows  results  in  the 
milk  records. 


Single  Tax  Debate — North's  Argument 


(Continued  from 

farming;  abolish  city  slums;  end  high 
interest,  usury,  mortgage-foreclosing 
and  land  speculation;  lower  rent  and 
make  it  easier  for  everybody  to  have 
his  own  home  without  a  mortgage; 
untax  labor,  crops.  «iock,  furniture, 
automobiles,  houses,  buildings  and  all 
useful  business;  tax  the  idle  acres  and 
the  big  downtown  land  values;  throw 
the  tax  burden  on  privilege,  motio- 
poly  and  speculation;  invite  factories 
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and  new  business  enterprises;  dis- 
courage idleness  and  reward  useful 
work;  give  the  returning  soldier  the 
choice  of  a  city  job  at  good  wages  or 
a  farm  close  to  town;  speed  up  pro- 
duction to  feed  and  equip  the  Allies 
and  win  the  war;  make  California  first 
in  Patriotism,  Population  and  Pros- 
perity; bring  about  the  development 
of  the  State's  inexhaustible  idle  re- 
sources BY  THE  PEOPLE  AND 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


The  World  War  and  the  Schools 


What  amounts  practically  to  the 
mobilization  of  the  colleges  into  the 
machinery  of  the  War  Department  is 
the  measure  now  in  effect.  As  a 
means  of  insuring  the  continuance  of 
higher  education  and  at  the  same  time 
satisfying  the  patriotic  desire  of  the 
younger  men  to  serve  the  country, 
this  movement  appears  to  be  a  master 
stroke.    It  should  assist  in  solving  the 


requirements  of  the  army  for  tech- 
nically trained  men  while  at  the  same 
time  creating  a  vast  army  of  reserves 
under  Government  orders  and  capable 
of  being  transferred  at  any  moment 
to  active  duty.  The  Government  is 
making  plans  for  a  war  of  indefinite 
length.  Thousands  of  youths  all  over 
the  country  are  taking  advantage  of 
this  unusual  opportunity. 


FULL  POWER  ON  TURNS 


BECAUSE  OF  THE 
Will  the  tractor  you  buy  turn  in  a  10- 
foot  circle  (5-foot  radius)  pullintf  as  strong 
on  the  short  turns  as  on  the  straight  away 
— and  will  it  do  tliat  without  slipping  one 
side  or  one  wheel?  That's  of  vital  im- 
portance! Many  tractors  worlv  well  wlien 
pulling  straight — it's  on  the  turns  tliat  you 
get  good  or  poor  service  from  your  tractor. 

The  Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor  is  the 
only  small  orchard-and-vineyard  tractor 
made  that  delivers  full  power  on  short 
turns  and  it  turns  without  slipping  one 
side,  pivoting,  or  doing  anything  else  that 
a  tractor  shouldn't  do. 

Many  tractors  will  turn  themselves 
around  all  right,  but  the  tractor  you  need, 
whether  in  orchard,  vine.vard  or  Held 
work,  mxist  take  the  tools  around  too 
and    keep    them    at    work    all    the  way 
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around.     This  requires  full  potrcr  on  the 

turns. 

This  remarkable  machine  Is  built  on 
patented  FRONT-DRIVE  principle  —  you 
.steer  with  the  single  track  which  does  all 
the  pulling  whichever  way  you  go.  You 
can  turn  within  the  same  row  (see  Illus- 
tration above)  withont  lUtluB  ont  the  tooW 
making  as  short  a  turn  as  with  a  team! 

Absolutely  no  other  tractor  acts  so  like 
a  team  while  doing  three  times  as  much, 
is  so  handy,  so  efficient,  so  staunch,  -and 
so  protected  against  over-strains! 

You'll  want  the  Bean  TrackPULL  event- 
ually. Send  coupon  at  once  for  catalog, 
complete  description,  and  name  of  nearest 
demonstrating  agent. 

Don't  buy  a  tractor  that  does  less.  Don't 
do  without  one  that  does  so  much. 


BEAN  TrackPULL  TRACTOR 


New  Features  in  1919  Model 

1.  Motor — Improved  oiling  system;  improved 
carburetor  control,  governor  equipped. 

2.  Track  Hollers — Provided  with  hardened 
steel  thrust  washers. 

3.  Drive  Sprocket — Solid  steel  ring,  machine 
cut,  hardened  and  heat  treated  assures 
long  service. 

4.  Bearings — x^rovided  with  improved  dust- 
protected  greasing  tacillties. 

5.  Rear  Wheels — Provided  with  dust  cap, 
wear-resisting  busliings  and  improved 
greasing  facilities. 


With  Invaluable 
I'alented  Front 
Drive. 

Don't  buy 
tractor  until  you 
have  mailed  the^ 
coupon. 


Bean  Spray 
rump  Co.,  Dept. 
C-10.  2S1  W.  Ju- 
lian St.,  San  Jose. 
Cal.     131  N.   1..  A. 
.St..  I.os  Angeles,  Cal. 
Send    me    catalog  and 


full   Information  without 
obligation  on  my  part. 

Name   

Street  

City   

County   State  

No.  of  acres  »  

Kind  of  crops  grown  


lu're  interested  in 
y  cattle  —  if  you 
I  see  representative 
types  of  every  breed  —  if 
you  enjoy  real  competi- 
tion in  the  show  ring  with 
judging  done  by  men  of 
national  repute — then,  by 
all  means,  attend  the 
California  International  Livestock  Show. 

Remember — the  dairy  exhibit  is  only  one  of  the  big  features: 
There  will  be  equally  strong  showings  of  Beef  Cattle,  Horses, 
Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry,  etc. 

And  besides  —  there  will  be  a  daily  Horse  Show  at  night, 
featuring  the  finest  aggregation  of  high-school  horses  ever 
assembled  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

$38,000  in  premiums.  Plenty  of  education  and  amusement. 
Be  sure  to  come  !    You'll  be  welcome  ! 

Special  low  railroad  rates  from  all  points. 


For  detailed  information  write  Joseph  E.  Painter,  Manager, 
1205  Merchants  Exchange,  San  Francisco 

Entries  positively  close  Oct.  5th,    Make  your  entries  NOW! 

ALIFORNIA 
NTERNATIONAt 

I VESTOCK  SHOW 

i  SAW  FRANCISCO -WN,  2  i0tl9l8J 
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The  Home 
Flower  Garden 


By  Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 

1118  Polli  Street.  Vealina.  Cat. 


How  to  Mcinage  Bulbs 

OCTOBER  and  bulbs;  bulbs  and 
October.  Each  brings  thoughts 
of  the  other.  I  can  shut  my 
eyes  and  see  the  flower  lovers  the 
world  over  this  month  looking  over 
their  bulbs.  I  imagine  that  I  can 
smell  the  brown  paper  bags  in  which 
the  bulbs  are  shipped,  and  feel  the 
buckwheat  hulls  in  which*  they  are 
packed.  And  in  my  own  mind  I  can 
see  the  visions  that  each  gardener 
sees  as  he  sorts  over  his  bulbs  and 
prepares  to  consign  them  to  mother 
earth.  Is  not  a  bulb  a  wonderful 
thing?  There  are  the  Tulip  bulbs, 
brown  and  round  and  glossy;  in  each 
there  is  a  wonderful  flower  of  white, 
red,  scarlet  or  gold.  Yet  nobody  can 
tell  .from  the  looks  of  the  bulb  what 
color  flower  is  hidden  in  its  heart. 

Then  there  are  the  hyacinths  "Look 
as  though  they  would  make  good 
salad,"  you  say?  Yes,  they  do  re- 
semble onions.  But  just  bury  them 
away,  and  let  them  develop  roots  to 
draw  food  up  out  of  the  soil.  Then 
Mother  Nature  warms  the  soil  in  the 
spring,  and  the  bulbs  wake  up  and 
send  out  wonderful  spikes  of  living, 
tinted,  waxen  bells. 

Dutch  Bulbs  Limited 
We  will  not  get  our  usual  lot  of 
bulbs  from  Holland  this  year — 
although  we  will  have  some.  But  the 
ships  are  needed  to  carry  soldiers 
and  food,  and  these  must  come  first. 
There  are  several  fine  growers,  how- 
ever, here  in  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  discovered  that  Cal- 
ifornia soil  is  well  suited  for  bulb 
culture  and  some  of  our  growers  are 
sending  out  a  wonderful  product. 
Therefore,  in  spite  of  curtailed  im- 
ports, we  need  not  do  without  our 
bulbs  this  winter. 

Many  people  think  the  so-called 
Dutch  bulbs  are  natives  of  Holland, 
but  they  are  not.  They  are  grown  in 
Holland  because  the  soil  there  is 
almost  pure  sand  and  there  is  always 
water  just  a  short  distance  below  the 
surface,  making  them  safe  from 
drouths.  The  climate  is  also  remark- 
ably favorable  for  the  growing  of  this 
class  of  bulbs.  Some  of  our  most 
gorgeous  Narcissi,  however,  are  na- 
tives of  the  hills  of  Italy,  and  in  their 
native  state  are  small,  greenish-yellow 
and  very  indifferent  in  appearance. 
But  when  taken  up  and  imported  to 
Holland,  they  develop  size  and  color 
under  the  intensive  Dutch  cultivat- 
ing methods. 

Soil  and  Culture 
Notice  I  said  "Culture"  not  Kultur, 
for  the  flowers  we  are  going  to  grow 
are  Dutch,  not  German  bulbs.  For 
garden  planting  any  good,  well- 
drained  soil  will  do.  But  it  is  really 
better  to  begin  a  month  before-hand 
to  prepare  your  bulb  beds.  Well 
rotted  stable  manure  should  be  spread 
over  the  beds  and  the  ground  spaded 
and  respaded  and  spaded  again! 

There  is  one  thing  you  must  remem- 
ber about  bulbs:  Hyacinths  need  to 
be  planted  deep  and  tulips  even 
deeper.  In  the  eastern  and  northern 
States  the  cold  winter  keeps  the  bulbs 
asleep  until  the  roots  have  developed 
to  feed  them.  But  here  in  California 
the  warm  sun  is  shining  all  winter, 
and  the  bulbs  have  a  way  of  wanting 
to  wake  up  and  come  peeping  through 
their  cover  before  the  proper  time. 
In  that  case  they  are  like  poorly 
nourished  children. 

The  above  directions  do  not  apply 
to  Narcissi  and  Jonquils.  The  largest 
of  these  bulbs  should  not  be  planted 
more  than  three  inches  deep.  They 
seem  to  be  wise  enough  to  "»tay  put" 


until  it  is  time  for  them  to  w^ke  up. 
And  here  is  another  thing  about 
bulbs:  They  should  be  planted  where 
the  water  will  not  stand  around  them. 
I  make  the  row,  and  then  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  row  I  put  a  good  deep 
layer  of  sand,  setting  the  bulbs  on  the 
sand.  To  grow  them  in  water,  put 
the  bulbs  in  a  shallow  bowl  and  keep 
in  place  with  pebbles  packed  around 
them,  or  place  in  the  regular  Hyacinth 
glasses.  If  they  are  grown  in  a  bowl, 
it  is  best  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the 
bulbs  just  above  water;  bits  of  char- 
coal will  help  to  keep  the  water  sweet. 

Potting  the  Bulbs 

For  potting  I  use  the  regular  pot- 
ting soil;  that  is,  one-third  rotted 
manure,  one-third  garden  soil  and  one- 
third  leaf-mold,  and  tnen  add  some 
sand  for  good  measure.  One  bulb 
is  put  in  a  four-inch  pot,  or  three  of 
the  largest  in  a  six-inch  pot.  In 
water  or  pot  culture  be  sure  and  keep 
in  a  dark  cool  place  until  the  bulbs 
make  good  roots. 

There  are  good  commercial  fertil- 
izers for  bulbs,  but  if  it  is  possible 
to  get  it  I  would  use  the  old,  rotted 
manure,  spaded  into  the  soil  before 
planting.  Then  later  put  on  a  good 
heavy  mulch.  If  a  commercial  fertil- 
izer is  needed,  the  kind  used  for  pota- 
toes is  considered  best  for  bulbs. 


Shrubs  cuid  Trees 

Have  you  enough  good  shrubs  in 
your  garden?  If  not,  thfs  is  the  best 
time  of  all  the  year  for  planting.  And 
how  about  trees?  Go  back  away 
from  your  house  and  gardens  and 
oDserve  them  carefully.  See  if  you 
don't  think  you  need  another  tree, 
not  too  close  to  the  house  (for  near 
the  coast,  especially,  we  need  the 
sunshine)  but  near  enough  to  break 
any  bare  vista.  There  is  an  old  say- 
ing that  a  garden  without  evergreens 
is  like  a  home  without  a  dog,  and  I 
do  love  evergreens  in  the  garden. 
October  is  the  best  month  to  plant 
evergreens,  as  well  as  ornamentals 
and  shrubs.  Trees  planted  at  this  sea- 
son have  time  to  become  established 
and  to  start  new  feeder  roots  before 
the  spring  growth  commences.  If 
you  are  intending  to  plant  out  a 
hedge  of  any  kind,  now  is  the  best 
time  to  do  it. 


Autumn  and  Roses 

This  is  the  month  when  we  give 
our  roses  the  heaviest  pruning  of  the 
year.  If  you  havie  done  as  you  should, 
you  have  let  them  go  without  water 
for  the  last  two  months  and  they  are 
dormant.  It  is  tim^  now  to  prune 
out  all  small  growth  and  all  old,  half- 
dead  wood,  and  to  cut  back  the  tallest 
canes.  Leave  the  good,  plump,  well- 
ripened  canes  with  good  healthy  eyes 
of  this  last  season's  growth.  And 
w'hatever  you  do  when  pruning,  leave 
the  center  of  the  bush  open.  Go  over 
your  bushes  carefully  and  if  there 
is  any  white  scale  or  rust,  pick  off 
the  affected  leaves  and  burn  them. 
Then  spray  or  wash  well  with  a  good 
resin  wash,  or  with  a  lime  and  sul- 
phur wash.  Now  give  the  beds  a 
heavy  mulching  of  manure,  and  flood 
them  with  water. 

Either  arrange  the  beds  so  that 
you  can  dam  up  around  the  edges 
and  flood  them,  or  turn  the  hose  on 
in  a  good  spray  and  let  them  soak 
for  hours,  until  the  water  has  had 
time  to  reach  the  lowest  roots.  In  a 
short  time  the  new  growth  will  begin 
to  start.  You  will  be  well  repaid 
for  any  time  spent  with  this  queen  of 
all  flowers. 


Pretty  Costumes 

Selected  fcp  Isabel  Sinclair 

These  oottumee  are  aU  oarefullv  ohoien  with  a  view  to  their  adaptabiUtv  M 
the  needt  of  the  home  dretamaker.  None  ia  elaborate  or  complem  and  aXi  emm 
eatily  he  made  from  the  patterns  provided  hy  this  department.  To  get  any  •f 
the  patterns  send  ten  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  Pattern  Department,  Orohmr4 
and  Farm.  Examiner  Bulldino,  IjOS  Angeles. 


2587— Girls-  DreM 
Cot  In  4  sizes:    8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
Slie  12  requires  4%  yards  of  40-lncli  ma- 
terlaL    Price,  10  cents. 


SSU — A  Smart  Dreaa 
Cut  In  3  sizes:     16,  18  and  20  years. 
Size  18  requires  5%  yards  of  40-Inch  matp- 
rlal.    The  skirt  measures  about  1%  yards 
at  the  foot.    Price,  10  cents. 

2UB-243*— Ladles'  Salt 

Cape -Coat  2549  cut  In  4  sizes:  Small. 
32-34 ;  Medium,  36-38 ;  I^rge,  40-42,  and 
Extra  Large,  44-46  Inches  bust  measure. 
Size  Medium  requires  5Vi  yards  of  44-lnch 
material.  Skirt  2436  cut  in  7  sizes:  22, 
24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  Inches  waist 
measure.  Size  24  requires  2%  yards  of  44- 
Inch  material.  It  measures  1%  yards  at 
the  foot.  Two  separate  patterns,  10  cents 
for  each  pattern. 

22S5 — GiriK'  Dress 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
Size  6  requires  1%  yards  for  the  eulmpe 
and  3%  yards  for  the  dress,  of  27-Inch 
material.    Price,  10  cents. 

2409 — Ladles'  Apron 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  Small.  32-34 :  Medium, 
36-38 ;  Large,  40-42,  and  Extra  Large,  44- 
46  Inches  bust  measure.  Size  Medium  re- 
quires 394  yards  of  36-Inch  material. 
Price,  10  cents. 


Skirt  2590  Is  cut  In  7  sizes:  22,  24,  20. 
28,  SO,  32  and  34  inches  watst  measure 
A  medium  size  wlil  require  6^4  yards  of 
44-Inch  material.  Skirt  measures  2Mt  yarda 
at  the  foot.  Two  separate  patterns,  10 
cents  for  each  pattern. 


MBS— Boyi'  BhnM  Salt 
Cut  In  4  sizes:     2,  3,  4  and  5  years. 

Size  4  will  require  2%  yards  of  40-Incli 
material.    Price,  10  cents. 


2606 — Girls'  Dress 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
Size  8  requires  3  yards  of  36-lnch  mate- 
rial.   Price,  10  cents. 


2610— Ladles'  House  Dreaa 

Cut  In  7  sizes:  .  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure  Size  38  re- 
quires i%  yards  of  44-lncb  material  .  The 
dress  measures  al>out  214  yards  at  the  foot. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Catalogue  Notice. 

Send  10c  In  silver  or  stamps  for  oar 

up-to-date  fall  and  winter.  ltl<-l(l(, 
catalogue,  containing  ^^0  designs  of  ladles', 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  s  eoneias 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dressmskiiiK; 
also  some  points  for  the  needle,  lllostrst- 
Ing  thirty  of  the  various  simple  stitcbss, 
all  valuable  hints  to  the  home  dressmaker. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

Hereirltli  find  cents  for  which  MDd  dm 

the  followlns  psttcras: 

Ptttem  No  Blat  

P>tt«m  No  Blat  


2608-2690 — Ladies'  CostDme 
Waist  2608  cut  In  7  sizes:     34.  36.  38, 
40,  42,  44   and   46   Inches  bust  measure. 


PUtera   No  8lK  

Be  tur*  to  iln  number  ud  etie.  Bend  crdv* 
for  pittema  to  OBCHABD  AND  FABIL  "Kz- 
•mlnrr"  Bulldlnf.  Elmnth  ud  Braadmy.  Los 
Aonlm.  Be  fura  to  ilsn  yma  full  ntoie  sod 
tddreaa  below. 
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Stenography  Bookkeeping 
Bo&rd,  room  snd  tuition  may  be  earned.  Splen- 
did openings  In  the  railroad  business  for  ambl- 
tloufl  women  under  45.    Send  for  free  catalog. 
MACKAY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
9th  and  Main  Sta.,  Ims  Angeles,  Calif. 


GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK 

It  Will  Help  You 

BUY  FURNITURE 

Economically 

SEND  TODAY!  These  are  times  when 
every  cent  expended  must  show  results. 
You  are  trying  aa  best  you  can  to  avoid 
food  waste.  Let  Barker  Bros.'  112-page 
Furniture  Catalog  help  you  to 

Avoid  Waste  in  Furniture  Buying 

There's  no  guesswork  in  buying  by 
mail  from  Barker  Bros.  You  buy  from 
actual  photographic  Illustrations.  Get 
this  book  and  get  acquainted  with  the 
up-to-date  way  of  buying  by  mall. 

Address  Mall  Order  Division  No.  30. 


The  House  of  Complete  and  Com- 
petent House  Furnishing  Service 
724  TO  738  SOUTH  BROADWAY 
Los  Angeles 


The  Speedy  Stitcher  ' 

Sews  a  Lockstitch  Like  a  Machine. 


Tbe  anl  that  meet*  every  condition  for  ■  handy 
tool  to  mend  old  or  new  harness,  aaddlee,  gun 
cases,  suit  cases,  shoes,  carpets,  grain  hags, 
awnings,  pulley  belts  and  tie  comforters,  etc. 
Farmers  and  Btodanen  use  It  to  sew  up  wire 
cuts  In  llTestock.  The  awl  Is  well  made  and 
wltli  ordinary  cars  will  last  a  lifetime.  Nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.  All  parts  are  Interchange- 
able, so  If  one  part  gets  lost  or  broken,  you  do 
not  baTe  to  throw  the  tool  away.  We  supply 
different  parts.  Use  any  kind  of  locksUtch  ma- 
chine needles:  they  are  kept  in  the  hollow  screw- 
top  handle.  Extra  needles  with  each  awl.  This 
valuable  tool  Is  glren  free  with  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  Orchard  and  Farm  for  60c.  Mail 
your  order  today.  Orchard  and  Farm,  Los  An- 
geles, CaL 


Hardy  W.  Campbell's  valuable 
book,  "Progressive  Agriculture,"  is 
being  offered  for  sale,  including  three 
years'  subscription  to  Orchard  and 
Farm,  for  $1.25.  Mail  your  order 
today. 


*ori  Owners 
Get  This  Book 

TelU  How  To  Have  a 
Smoother  Working  Ford 

— «ne  that  goes  into  low  or 
reverse  steady  and  quiet, 
without   that  jump  and 
jerk— that  minds  the  brake 
quick  and  8urp,  and  stops 
with  velvety  smoothness, 
instead  of  noisy  chatter- 
ing and  racking  vibra 
tion  which  causes  repairs 
and  ruins  the  rear  end, 
Telts  what  users  say  about 


CORK  iNSERr 

TrantmiitionLiningiorFords 

—how  It  outlasts  several  sets  of  ordi* 
nary  linings  because  leas  pressure  Is 
needed.  Has  made  records  of  10,000, 
15.000— op  to  60,000  miles  of  perfect 
service.   Also  tells  about  Cork  insert 
No-Slip  Fan  Belts  and  twtter  Brake 
Lining  for  big  cars. 

Just  Send  Your  Name 

■nd  Bddreu  on  a  po«t  card— or  tear  out 
this  ltd  and  writs  yournameon  marrrln. 
Wo'llatoncesund  book.  Ar«nU  won't 
poster  you.  We  have  none.  Write  ouw. 
Mvinc*  Sutvinifeds  Acmtariit  Gsrp. 
Dm'  40,       ^  ■■■dilsb  II..  Cbleiae 


5  Cents  an  Acre  Cash 

Texas  school  lands  for  sale  by  the  State  at  12  an 
scrs,  9c  an  acre  cash,  and  no  more  for  40  years,  but 
3  per  cent  Interest;  send  6c  postsge  for  further  in- 
fonnatlnn. 

MVESTOR  PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  I.  Ssn  Antonio,  Tsxaa. 


Harvesting  Walnuts 

By  Howard  Bagley 

RIGHT  and  wrong  methods  of 
procedure  in  gathering,  hulling 
and  curing  walnuts  have  a  big 
influence  on  the  size  of  the  check  that 
the  grower  receives  when  the  re- 
turns come  in  and  the  credit  slips  are 
cashed 

By  trying  to  economize  during  the 
harvest,  or  by  rushing  uncured  nuts 
to  the  packing  house  in  order  to  gain 
the  advantage  of  a  little  weight  on 
account  of  moisture  in  the  shells,  a 
grower  can  beat  himself  out  of  a 
great  deal  of  money.  In  the  long  run 
it  pays  to  be  painstaking  about  the 
harvest,  and  to  deal  freely  and  above 
board  with  the  packing  and  market- 
ing associations.  1  speak  from  years 
of  observation  and  experience;  the 
lessons  I  have  learned  should  be  of 
value  to  other  growers. 

Time  to  Harvest 

As  soon  as  you  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  nuts  are  mature,  begin 
gathering  them.  You  may  experience 
difficulty  in  getting  pickers  to  begin 
the  harvest  early.  They  had  rather 
wait  till  the  ground  is  strewn  with 
nuts;  the  picking  is  easier  then.  It 
will  pay  you  to  give  the  pickers  a 
better  wage  and  have  them  begin 
an  early  harvest,  because  if  the  nuts 
are  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  too 
long  they  will  become  stained  and 
will  be  lost  under  the  leaves.  It  will 
cost  considerable  to  hull  and  bleach 
them  in  that  condition. 

After  making  an  early  start,  skim 
the  grove  at  least  every  tenth  day 
during  the  picking  season.  Some 
growers  use  cane  poles  to  knock  the 
nuts  of?,  but  this  is  not  a  good  prac- 
tice, because  the  "poling''  injuries  the 
spurs  upon  which  the  nuts  will  grow 
during  the  next  season.  The  best  way 
to  rattle  off  the  nuts  is  to  shake  the 
trees.  Use  a  long  pole  with  a  hook 
at  one  end  of  it;  this  will  not  injure 
the  fruit  spurs  and  it  will  rattle  down 
all  the  nuts  that  are  ready  to  fall. 
Nuts  that  are  shaken  down  will 
"shuck"  cleaner  and  better,  because 
they  will  not  have  been  long  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground. 

Shaking  trees  is  furthermore  a  good 
idea  because  nuts  that  ought  to  fall 
are  often  inclined  to  cling  to  the 
trees  and  they  sometimes  remain 
there  until  the  hull  dries  on  them,  or 
they  become  weather-stained. 

Hulling  the  Nuts 

Some  growers  make  a  practice  of 
rubbing  walnuts  together  in  sacks  to 
remove  tight  shucks.  This  is  a  bad 
method,  because  it  breaks  many  of  the 
nuts  and  stains  most  of  them  badly. 
A  better  way  is  to  run  them  through 
a  hulling  machine.  They  can  then  be 
bleached  with  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults 

The  washing  process  takes  the  dirt 
from  the  nuts,  but  more  or  less  water 
gets  inside  the  shells  and  damages 
the  meats. 

After  washing  the  nuts,  spread  them 
out  in  trays  where  they  will  be  in 
the  shade.  If  they  are  placed  in  the 
sun  while  wet,  a  great  many  of  the 
nuts  will  pop  open,  and  after  that 
they  will  rattle  op^n  in  great  num- 
bers when  handled.  Let  the  surface 
moisture  dry  off  while  the  nuts  are 
on  trays  in  the  shade.  The  trays 
should  be  about  three  feet  wide,  eight 
feet  long  and  four  inches  deep.  They 
ought  to  rest  upon  supports  about 
two  feet  above  ground  to  permit  of 
free  circulation  of  air,  which  will  dry 
the  nuts  and  cure  them  even  though 
they  are  four  inches  deep  in  the  trays. 
Care  in  Curing 

Left  in  the  sun  for  three  or  four 
days  and  stacked  one  tray  upon  an- 
other for  a  week  the  nuts  ought  to 
cure  splendidly.  If  they  are  rushed 
to  the  packers  before  being  thorough- 
ly cured  they  are  almost  sure  to  be 
moldy  or  otherwise  damaged  when 
they  reach  the  market,  and  the  gct- 
rich-quick  scheme  will  rebound,  some- 
times not  only  diminishing  returns, 
but  hurting  the  salability  of  some 
well-cst;ililisli('<l  hrand. 


Ill  Send  This  One-Man 

STUMP  PULLER 

ForYouToTrySODaysFREE  i 


ociiu  Ru  ifiuiicj  : 

if    All  I  ask  is  the  privilege 
/    of  sending  this  Kirstin 
/  ONE  MAN  Stump 
Pull-r,  for  you  try  30 
days  free,  on  your 
own  stumps! 


Thousands 
of  Kirstins 
Now  in  Use! 


A.  J.  Kirstin,  Gen.  Mgr. 


One  Man  Alone 
Handles  Biggest 
Stumps! 


Try  my  Kirstin  on 
big,  little,  green,  rot- 
ten, low-cut,  tap-rooted   

stumps— trees,  hedges  or  briish.    See  how  quick— easy- 
cheap— the  work  IS  done.    How  easily  one  man  alone   

handles  and  operates  it.  If  satisfied,  after  30  days'  trial,  keep  puller.  If  not  pleased, 
send  It  back  at  my  expense.    You  don't  risk  a  penny!    Four  easy  ways  to  pay. 

Kirstin  ^  Stump  Puller 

Single  —  Double  *— Triple  Power 


Read  These  Letters 

If  thrr».  Ii  abrttcr  muchlne  than 
the  KIRSTIN.  it  muit  be  a  peach. 
—V.  E.  N«wcomb.  Creswell,  Or«. 

Hy  pine  stumps  are  solid  In  tha 
Itround.  and  awrace  about  1  1-2  to 
4  f<fct  acrofl!!  the  lop.  but  the  MtU« 
KIRSTIN  (Akm  thrm  all  out  flne.- 
Mr.  R,  J.  Btoltx.  W«»bbum„WU. 

Pulled  oak  atumps  up  to  38  Id., 
Dine  stumpH  up  to  24  in.,  In  "Ptp« 
C!aY"-onft  had  Up  root  12  ft,  lon», 
andmtitl  I  did  nut  ttall  my  Kirstin. 
— Titua  E.  Ohnppell.  Tjoer,  CtwwaD 
Co.,  North  CarolLDft. 


Weighs  less,  costs  less — yet  has  greater  speed— power — 
strength— and  lasts  longer.  Clears  a  whole  acre  from  one 
anchor!  Use  it  anywhere — steep  hillsides,  swamps,  rough 
boggy  ground  or  thick  timber.  Easily  moved  around 
field.  New  patented  features  give  it  enormous  power 
and  strength.  Made  of  finest  steel.  Three  year  guaran- 
tee asaintt  breakage— flaw  or  no  flaw.  Simplest,  most 
practical,  most  efficient  land  clearer  yet  invented. 

Cheapest— Quickest— Eas- 
iest Way  to  Pull  Stumps! 

With  Kirstin's  new  scientific  leverage  principle,  a  few  pounds 
pull  or  push  on  handle  exerts  tons  on  stump !  One  man 
alone  pulls  stubborn  stumps  in  few  minutes  at  low  cost.  No 
horses  or  extra  help  needed.  No  diggine,  chopping  or 
Other  expense.  Several  speeds.  Use  low  speed  until 
stump  loosens,  then  shift  to  high— and  rip  it  <out  quick  I 
Patented  quick  "take  up"  for  slack  cable  —  saves  time, 
cable  and  machine. 

Send  Coupon  Today-  L  D  L  IT 
Get  My  NEW  BOOKrllLk 

Tells  why  thousands  of  farmers  pre- 
fer Kirstin  ONE  MAN  outfits !  Why  every  single  acre  of 
fine,  rich  stump  land  can  now  raise  big  crops.   Labor  short- 
age no  longer  prevents  pulling  pesky  stumps!    The  Kirstin 

quickly  pays  its  cost  in  BIGGER  CROPS — and  goes  on  mak-  

ins  money  for  years!   The  book  describes  Kirstin  One  Hi 
Man  Clutch  Model;  Kirstin  One  Man  Drum  Model;  and 

Kirstin  Horse  Power  Model.   Explains  four  easy  ways     ^   A.  J.  KIRSTIN,  Gen.  Mgr. 

to  pay.   Filled  with  valuable  information  for  farmers.  a.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 

Send  Coupon  for  it  quick.   Also  for  Special  Agent's 
Offer.   Shipment  from  nearest  distributing  point  Jt 


saves  time  and  freight.    Address  me  personally, 
A.  I.  KIRSTIN,  General  Manaxer 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY  J 

292  E.  Morrison  St..  Portland,  Ore.  4^ 




282  E.  Morrison  St..  Portland,  Ora 

Dear  Mr.  Kirstin:  Without  obligation 


on  my  part,  please  send  me  your  New 
W  Catalog  of  Kirstin  Stump  Pullers.  Also 
*    Special  Agent's  Proposition. 


Quit'k  Shipnuint^  from 
EMBtiab.,  MIoh. 
PortlSK-f,  Or., 
AtlanU,  Ga. 

Sm>,  Canada 


General  OlTlces 
20  Lud  St., 
Eecanaba,  Mich, 


Namm  . 


P.O  R.F.D. 


Stat*  County. 


For 

For  Big  Profits  Plant 

Lowest 

LOSSE 

Prices 

BLENHEIM 

on  Good 

'COTS 

Trees 

The  Losse  Blenheim  is  a  wonderful  producer. 
It  bears  big  crops  year  after  year.    We  have  the 
genuine  Losse  strain  and  can  furnish  you  with 

Write 

strong,   vigorous,   thrifty   trees  that   are   sure  to 
make  your  orchard  a  success.    WRITE  FOR  NEW 
PRICE  LIST. 

to 

Elmer  Bros.  Nursery 

The  Nursery   That   Urlpcd   to   Make  Santa  Clara 
Vatlrii  t'amnuH 
78  S.  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Atik  Your  Ilenler  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  norses.   IMllih   Co»h,   Chickens,   Young  Plis 
and  UoBS.     Chcainst  fccil  In  tlis  msrkst  tod>7. 
II  jour  dvalLT  iliicsn't  csrry  It,  sddress 
EI,  DOKADO  Oil.  WOKK9. 
43:{  Calif omiu  St.,  Biin  Franrlsco. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  Price  lAnt  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  nulldera'  SuppUea 
We  8ave  you  mlddlomnn's  profit. 
Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co., 
1401  5th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


Your 
Home 
Town 
Dentist 

Will  tell  you  frankly 
and  freely  why  the 
Dental  Measure  No. 
21  should  not  pass. 

He  will  tell  you  the 
dangers  to  the  health 
of  yourself  and  chil- 
dren, of  the  awful 
after-effects  of  low- 
priced,  i  h  c  ompetent 
dentistry. 

If  this  measure  passes 
it  will  open  the  doors 
of  California  and  ad- 
mit the  riff-raff  from 
elsewhere  to  practice 
without  exami- 
nation. 

Talk  it  over  with  your 
family  dentist,  then 

Vote  NO 

On  Amendment 

No.  21 


Joint  Committee.  Cal.  Dental 
Assoi'lutionH 


9  CORDS  IN  lO  HOURS 


ST  Om  HA5.  It**  tJSQ  or  THE  WOODS.  S«tm  BOavr  utf 
fcMkaeb».  Send  (or  FRU  catalog  No.  B96$hnwiag  low  prlc« 
and  latest  Improrements.    First  order  gets  aeency. 

ftWuSaHtllMMM  Co.,  161  W«t  HairlMi  St.  Ckicafo.  U. 

Salmon    in  brine, 
100     lbs.,  $14.00. 
Shipping  weight, 
pounds. 

Smoked  Salmon,  20  lbs.,  $4.00.  Dried 
codfish,  10  lbs.,  $1.75.  T.  A.  Beard, 
4322  Winslow  Place,  Seattle,  Wash. 


FISH 


FARMERS  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  Pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Ad- 
vertisements must  reach  us  before  the  21st  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid 
must  be  in  our  hands  by  the  10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.  Address  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Exam- 
iner Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  ^ 


REAL  ESTATE 


NO  PAYMHa^TS  DOWN. 

FARMERS  ARB  MAKING  GOOD  IN  THE 
"PROJECT    OF    NO    REGRETS,"    AT  OR- 
LAND,    CAL.;    WATER    FURNISHED  BY 
UNCLE    SAM:    WE    SUPPLY    THE  LAND 
AND  ASK  NO  PAYMENT  UNTIL  YOU  CAN 
MAKE  SAME  FROM  CROPS;  NO  BETTER 
SOIL  FOR  ALFALA.   ALMONDS.  OLIVES, 
ORANGES.    LEMONS,    ETC.      WRITE  US 
FOR  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  REPORT  AND 
BOOKLET,  "ORLAND  FARMa" 
P.  D.  BURR  CO., 
219  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
SA.N  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL.  TRADE  OR  BUT 
a  farm,  ranch,  raw  land,  city  or  buBlnesa 
property,  automobiles,  factory,  patent,  atock, 
bonds,  mining  property,  etc.?  It  you  have 
something  to  sell  In  any  State,  write,  Inclos- 
ing 10  cents,  (or  our  big  magazine  of  invest- 
ments, exchanges  and  buyers  and  our  special 
proposition.  Send  full  description  and  low- 
eat  price  of  your  property.  Addreu  tlia 
World's  Mirror,  BeaumODt.  Tex. 


I  HAVE  800  acres  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierras.  Wonderful  soil  and  climate, 
mostly  brush;  forty  acres  clear  and  partly 
planted  with  young  trees.  I  want  partner 
who  can  put  his  or  her  soul  Into  the  enter- 
prise; experienced  woman  preferred.  Time 
and  $6000.00  necessary  to  make  quick  money 
in  hogs  and  goats.  Address  Box  833,  Or- 
chard and  Farm  Examiner  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  GROVE  for  sale — 
1^0  acres  4-year-old  Eureka  lemona  and  10 
acres  5-year-old  oranges  and  lemons.  Lota 
of  water.  Nothing  flnei  in  California.  Will 
be  a  big  crop  this  season.  Must  sell  quick 
to  settle  up  an  estate.  No  agents.  No  ex- 
changes. Address  C.  W.  Mount,  522  Hlgglna 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


FOR  SALB — 20  acres  of  all-Improved,  good 
ranch,  will  Include  team  and  all  farming 
Implements  for  $3000;  in  Rogue  River  Val- 
ley, Ore.;  $1000  down,  balance  on  time  at  6 
per  cent.  This  is  a  snap;  act  quick.  Ad- 
dress C.  S.  Lammey,  Central  Point.  Ore..  R. 
2.  Box  21. 


FOR  SALE — 110  acres  land,  $80.00  per  acre, 
near  Goshen.  All  level,  graded  for  irriga- 
tion: (air  dwelling  and  barn;  interest  in 
pumping  plant.  Suitable  for  alfalfa,  fruit 
and  raisins.  A  bargain.  W.  M.  Pence,  San 
Miguel,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — A  fine  ranch,  397  acres,  on  the 

State  Highway  to  Yosemlte  and  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Railway.  For  more  important  In- 
formation, address  A.  J.  Smith,  Orovel&nd, 
Tuolumne  County,  California. 


BARGAIN  SALE — 12  acres  apples  (Graven- 
steins,  etc.);  H  acre  cherries;  interplanted 
berries.  Ideal  location.  Sonoma  County. 
Must  sell.  O.  F.  Hawkins,  owner,  Westwood, 
Cal. 


WE  ARE  AGENTS  tor  the  best  land  In 
South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District  on 
the  easiest  of  terms.    Address  Rlpon  Nursery 
Co.,  Rlpon,  Cal. 


FREE  list  farms,  farm  and  stock  ranches, 
Sonoma  and  Mendocino  counties;  Russian 
River  section.    Miller  &  Cobbi,  Inc.,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal. 

BARGAINS — Furnish    you   names   and  ad- 
dresses  free.     Farms,   unimproved  lands, 
businesses,    any   kind,    anywhere.  Western 
Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

■HTOR  SALE — 20  acres,   San  Joaquin  Valley 
near  Farmington,   partly  Improved.  Easy 
terms.     Box  116.  San  Bruno,  Cal.  


GOOD  PROFITS  TO  AGENTS 

V  m\  XfahhaPB  Cutter  with  6  Knives 

thai  ilways  keep  sharp.  .Sllci  s  cubbage  and  all  other 
veRetablea  easily  and  rapidly.  Sent  prepaid  for  11. M. 
>  lor  ti.OO.   LUSHEK  BROS.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


mil 

S  ANGELES 

ondResfouranf 

6arag|Z  in  connection 

TakeToxid  Station 
at  our  cxpensa 

LnHouAMir  \>ns. 
6EaACoiiJNs5«9c 


lOSWGELESI 


62&.riGUERQASTS\ 
W2  B.  CLARK.  Prop. 

WlALWEEKMNIHiy  RATES 

ALL  DEPOT  CARS  PASS  THE  DOOR 

IfiARAGECDNHm-CAFfNEXTDOOR 

MO  MATTER  HOW  /JlATf^ 
PARTICULAR  YOU  ARE,  NOR /  It  »*»  I  Li  , 
HOW  MUCH  YOU  PAY,  YOU  f  75^0*3°^ 


■cannot  obtain  greater 
i  comfort  than  this 
house  provides. 


GOVERNMENT  LANDS 


RELINQUISHMENT  FOR  SALE— 160  acres 
choice  spot  In  Victor  Valley   Ig  miles  ealt 
fivJ"^'?"^'"?'   ^"i"   Bernardino  Coun":^n 
of  hr,„*h^''^"P,°-*^''^''  "  cleared 

J7()ft  ,f=,'H  soil; 
J700  cash  desired.  W  II  consider  trade 
Owner,  1548  45th  avenue,  San  FranclscS 


SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  LANDS 


^9.^  a<='"es  improved  farm  near 

lurlock.  Cal. ;  good  arrangement  for  chick- 
ens; alfalfa,  Thomson,   Leedlea  and  Home 
Orchard.    A.  C.  M.  Chrlstofferson,  R.  F  D 
Turlock,  Cal.  .  .  . 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

IMPROVED  small  farms  near  Manteca  in 
one  of  the  richest  producing  sections  of 
the    State.      Prices    are     now  reasonable 
Walter  Buchanan,  Route  2.  Riporn,  Cal 


REAL  ESTATE— Sale  or  Exchange 

I  HAVE  10  acres  of  land  In  Tulare  County 
Terra  Bella  district,  clear  title,  1  would 
like  to  trade  on  some  larger  acreage,  the  ten 
as  first  payment.  Alfalfa  and  hog  land  pre- 
ferrable.    J.  E.  Winters,  Box  81,  Taft,  Cal 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 


WE   EXCHANGE  Real  Estate 
Temple.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


—Johnson  ft 


FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED — TO    HEiAR   FROM    OWNER  of 
good  ranch  for  sale.    State  cash  price,  full 
description.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  farm  or 
unimproved  land  for  sale.    O.  K.  Rawley, 
Baldwin,  Wisconsin. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN— Real  Estate 


ANT  AMOUNT  ON  COUNTRT  PROPERTY. 

Bank  rates.  Write  for  particular*.  We 
■peciallze  on  large  country  loans. 

REALTY  MORTGAGE  CO., 
W.  B.  Palmer,  Pres., 
>18  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Franelaoo. 

MEDICAL 


THE  FAMILY  BOOKLET— A  treatise  on  the 
cause  of  our  diseases;  how  to  foresee  and 

prevent  them. 

This  Is  a  ^clentlflc  and  Interesting  volume 

In  condensed  form  and  will  be  of  great  help 

to  the  sick  as  well  as  to  the  healthy. 

Write  now  for  a  free  copy  to  A.  A.  Gug- 

lleri.  M.  D..  Postofltlce  Box  1299,  San  Jose. 

Calif. 

CANCER  CURE — Lump,  sore  or  wart  may 
be  cancer's  warning:  cancers,  wens  and 
breast  lurnps  cured;  no  knife  used.  Ask 
those  we  have  cured.  Cancer  book  on  re- 
quest. Shirley  treatment.  253  Twelfth  Oak- 
land, Calif.  Examination  free.  Cfharles 
Stirling.  M.  P..  administering  physician. 

WE  WILL  deliver  an  laqua  split  for  fifteen 
cents  containing  six  fluid  ounces  for 
Rheumatism.  Habitual  Constipation,  Kidney 
and  Bladder  troubles.  G.  A.  K.  Company 
1637  Pierce  street.  San  Francisco  California. 

CONSTIPATION  cured  without  drugs.  Over 
a  dozen  methods  sent  free.    Liberty  Com- 
pany, Station  D,  Box  4007.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

HAZARD  &  MILLER,  ATTORNEYS  AT 
LAW — Patents  and  Patent  Causes.  Henry 
T.  Hazard  established  the  agency  In  1878, 
which  haa  been  uninterruptedly  In  business 
since  that  time.  Herman  Miller,  eight  years 
examiner  In  U.  S.  patent  olTlce.  Our  library 
contains  the  record  of  every  U.  S  patent 
Examination  without  charge.  HAZARD'S 
1918  BOOK  ON  PATENTS  FREE.  604-505- 
506  Central  Building,  Sixth  and  Main  streets, 
Los  Angeles. 

PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured  through 
us:  established  fifty  years.    Send  for  free 
booklet  on  "Patents."    Pacific  Coast  Patent 
Agency,  Inc.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

FIELD  SEEDS,  GARDEN  STOCK 


LEGUME  BACTERIA.    Don't  Risk  Failure! 

Inoculate  Vetch.  Alfalfa  and  all  Clovers. 
Cultures  $1.50  each,  postpaid  (enough  for  60 
pounds  of  seed).  We  are  Coast  distributors 
of  product  of  reliable  Eastern  laboratory. 
Seeds  too  and  seed  grains. 

RALPH  WALDO  ELDEN, 
Medford,  Oregon. 

PARCELPOST  

CO-OPERATION    (NOT    OPERATED  FOR 
PROFIT)  reduces  living  expenses.  Partic- 
ulars and  catalog  from  Co-Operatlve  League, 
Commercial  street.  San  Francisco. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ICE  PLANT — A  "Barber"  machine,  best  In 
the  world,  valve-in-head  type;  three  tons 
capacity;  8U0  feet  ammonia  pipe  and  1000 
lbs.  casting  valves,  bends  and  other  essen- 
tial fittings;  alt  good  as  new;  a  complete 
refrigerator  plant,  fifteen  horse,  upright 
steam  engine  and  fittings  thereto.  Entire 
plant,  S800  f.  o.  b..  C4>qullle,  Ore.  This 
outfit  cost  three  years  ago  ov«r  $2100. 
Will  earn  $2000  per  year  on  eggs  alone;  will 
be  sold  at  a  real  bargain  for  cash;  shipping 
weight,  five  tons.  Pacific  Agricultural  Sta- 
tion, Coquille,  Ore. 


EVERYBODY  should  read  The  Great  Ex- 
change  story;  mall  order,  real  estate,  in- 
vestment and  general  information  weekly; 
contains  20  to  40  pages  of  opportunities;  of- 
fers, plans,  secrets,  bargains,  cash  buyers, 
etc.,  that  will  put  you  on  the  road  to  mors 
money  making.  Your  name  printed  In  our 
opportunity  directory  and  a  special  2  months' 
subscription  for  2Sc.  Ad  rates  $c  per  word 
for  four  Insertions.  Thousands  of  "IIts 
wires"  to  read  your  ad.  Address  The  World's 
Mirror,  Beaumont,  Texas. 


I  WILL  DELIVER  a  small  box  of  lemons 
for  $1.00,  containing  4  dozen;  prepaid  to 
any  part  of  the  U.  S.    Ernest  Vines.  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  at  Invoice  a  third  Interest  In 
plumbing  business  established  eleven  years. 
Books  open  for  Inspection  to  parties  meaning 
business.   B-69  Nordlna  at.,  Redlands.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE 


New  Model 
No.  16-K 


Do  You  Iron 
Today? 

eboL  Use  ths  Imperlsl 
Mlf  -  hsatlnt  Iron. 
Mtkn    It*    own  its, 

fenerated    from  karo- 
lene.   TIm  cb— pert  and 
bwc  Iran  mads.  OoU 
Liu  *  8slM  Co..  Lamp 
..  1I1«  to  lUe  B.  41A  St., 
▲iiBBlM.  C&L  DtnsBitni- 
rsoB,  24*  %.  Sirisi  St. 


TO  EXCHANGE  at  a  bargain  10  seres  good 
land,  fenced  free  solL  Near  Gait,  Sac- 
ramento County,  California.  $800.00  loan, 
would  exchange  for  smaller  place  near  or 
small  loan.  Also  have  lot  on  High  street, 
Melrose,  Oakland.  Price  $350.00.  Address 
owner.  Route  A,  Box  82,  Acampo,  Calif. 


A.  LEVIN,  successor  to  Kelly  Ifachlnerr 
Co.  All  kinds  and  sizes  of  Pipe,  BnclBW. 
Boilers,  Pulleys.  Shafting,  etc.  Good  sec- 
ond-hand Wire  Rope,  Manila  Rope  and 
Barb  Wire.    524  Mission  Road,  Los  Angeles. 


MISCELLANEOUS— Wanted 


ARE  YOU  REALLY  IN  EARNEST  about 
serving  your  country?  If  you  are.  help 
the  Government,  help  California  by  taking 
one  of  the  orphan  wards  of  the  Children's 
Home  Society.  Even  though  it  means  a  sac- 
rifice, give  a  boy  a  chance,  give  him  a  home 
and  schooling.  Help  Uncle  Sam  by  making 
a  Kood  citizen  of  him. 

Wanted:  Homes  on  ranches  for  Claus,  * 
vears.  American,  dark  hair  and  eyes:  Rich- 
ard, his  brother  7:  Machai^o.  Spanish,  age 
7.  an  unusually  good,  clean  boy:  Lawrence, 
13,  bright,  excellent  worker,  dependable. 

Apply  Children's  Home  Society,  2414  Grif- 
fith avenue,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


WANTED — Ranch    homes    for    boys  from 
eight   to  thirteen   years,   healthy.  Apply 
Children's  Home  Society,  2414  Griffith  ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

WILL  BUY  OR  RENT  100  fresh  or  comlag- 
fresh    milch    cows.      Address    1213  Mer- 
chants'  National   Bank    BlUc,    626  Market 
street,  San  Francisco,  with  full  particulars. 


WANTED — A  second-hand  one-man  stomp 
puller.  Kirstin  preferred.    G^rge  H.  Flint, 
Lower  Lake,  Cal.,  Lake  County.  . 


BOOKS— Health  and  Medical 


"COME  to  m- 

calling  of 
bless  every  I 
pcrrtralt.  Leu 
"Messenger  of 


.1  llclH. 


irt 
for 
enta 


yearly. 
Cal. 


Mamuel  Rose,  Box  764,  San  Jose. 


CHIROPRACTIC  COLLEGES 

BE  A  CHIROPRACTIC  DOCTOR— 7000  now 
practicing:  rew  method  of  curing  and  pre- 
venting diseases.  Catslogue  free.  Dr.  Charles 
A  Gale  president,  Los  Angeles  College  of 
Chiropractic,  (31  South  Hill  street,  Los  An- 
geles. Cal. 


FARMERS'  .CLASSIFIED  MARKET  ^PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  21st  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.    Address  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


POULTRY 


FOR  SALES — Thoroughbred  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns, Outbernd  strain.  Pullets  batched 
Jan.  '18  and  March  'la.  Hens  hatched  Jan. 
'17  and  March  '17.  White  P.  Rocks,  Flshel  s 
•  train,  finest  type.  Hatching  eggs  from  same 
11.60  per  setting.  Are  you  mteresied  in 
Kubbits?  Write  me  for  the  most  prac- 
tical hutch  and  1  will  send  you  FKK£1  a  pic- 
ture with  details  and  measurements.  I  have 
a  couple  nice  thoroughbred  N.  Zealand 
HABBIT  bucks  and  does,  right  age  tor 
breeding. 

J.  VAN  DEN  BERGH. 
Manager  Poultry  Department, 

TOYON  FARMS, 
LOS  ALTOS,  CAL. 


FALL  CHICKS   FOR   SALE— 400,000   S.  C. 

Wiiite  Leghorn  cnicits  tioni  iree  range 
Hoganized  stuck  only,  tor  delivery  trom  July 
to  jjecember,  at  very  reasonable  prices,  i^'ail 
cnlcks  are  must  pioutauie — broilers  in  tea 
weeks,  pullets  luy  at  nve  montxis.  We  guar- 
antee siUe  delivery  ut  all  cn,cks  to  aesiiiia- 
tion.  snipped  saiely  anywhere  west  ot  tiie 
Kuckies.  iNO  muney  in  advance,  pay  un  de- 
livery. Special  prices  on  buo  anu  luuu  luts. 
i<'luest  hatchery  in  the  woild.  Established 
over  twenty  years.  Further  Infurmatlon 
write  Must  Hatch  Incubator  Company,  iti 
seventh  street,  Petaluma,  i;al. 


FOR  SALE — Take  advantage  ot  this  special 
criier  oi  a  year's  suuscription  to  the  Cal- 
ifornia Poultry  Journal,  the  leader  in  Cal- 
ifurnia,  or  a  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
iNorthwest  Poultry  Journal,  the  leader  lu 
tile  ^Northwest,  including  one  year's  tnew 
Oi-  renevvaU  subscrtptiou  tu  Orchard  and 
I'  inn  lor  &nly  seventy-live  cents,  or  botu 
p  *ullry  jouinals  lor  one  year  and  orchard 
and  i!  arm  one  year  lur  one  dollar.  Mali 
yuur  oruer  today  to  Orchard  anu  Farm, 
i.,us  Angeles,  Cal, 


START  NOW— Highest-priced  broilers,  fry- 
ers; hundreds  vigorous  cnicks  from  lai'ge 
stuck  Reus,  Uocks,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  luc, 
lt>c;  Legliorns,  1.1c;  Wyanuuttes,  orpingtuns, 
urahmas,  2Uc,  26c;  8  weeks,  older  pullets, 
cockerels,  ducks,  turkeys.  FEvV  FINE 
iiREEDERS  UUiiiATLlf  REDUCED.  Males 
below  half.  Uoverninent  trap-nested,  :!Uu-;i6^ 
eggs  yearly!  Clearing  f&.  W.  ijeesun,  PAS- 
AoEiNA,  CAL. 


FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD — 
Baby  chicks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White 
Leghorns,  settings,  100,  1000  hatched  right 
In  our  }(>0,UOO  brick  and  concrete  hatchery 
from  our  quality  heavy  layers;  reasonable 
prices;  stock  iiatchlng  eggs.  Pebbleslde  Poul- 
try Farm,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Early  hatched  cockerels.  White 
Leghorns.  Carefully  bred  tor  15  years  for 
vigor,  heavy  laying  and  standard  require- 
ments. Trapnested  and  Hoganized.  Mc- 
Farlane  strain.  A  Worel.  R.  D.  3,  Napa, 
Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Stock 
for  sale — nothing  better  In  poultry  thao  Vod- 
den's  Rocks.  Catalog  free.  Vodden'a  Rock- 
ery, Los  Uatos,  Cal. 


"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized 
and  trap-nested  barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Fall  CHICKS;  eggs;  cockerels.  Airedale 
puppies.  Falrmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead,  Cal. 


FALL  CHICKS — Book  orders  now  for  your 
future  meat  and  egg  supply.     Write  for 
special  circular  on  fall  chicks.    Stubbe  Poul- 
try Ranch  and  Hatchery,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

CHIX— Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Or- 
pingtons, Anconas,  Minorcas:  Butt,  White 
and    Brown    Legliorns;    breeding  cockerels. 
Enoch  Crews,  Seabright,  Cal. 

ORDERS  TAKEN  for  White  Leghorn  Chicks. 

115.00  per  100  from  hens  with  250-egg  rec- 
ord. D.  P.  Goldsmith,  Route  A.  Box  118, 
Sanger,  Calif. 


FOR    SALE — 35     thoroughbred  mammoth 
bronze  turkey  hens,  2  years  old,  2  elegant 
toms.    Self-stamped  envelope.    M.  L.  Jack- 
son, R.  D.  1.  Box  353,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

SANTA    CRUZ    HATCHERY  —  Established 
1910.     Chicks  hatched  from  select  stock 
only;  satisfied  customers  the  key  to  success. 
Eric  Rosenquist  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED     Buff     Orpington  Cockerels 
($3.00).    Eggs  for  hatching  next  season. 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Talbot,  Box  62,  Qraton,  Sonoma 
<;o.,  Cal. 


a   0    B.  I.  EGGS    $1.50  setting.     Hetrltt  & 
He-Witt.  Dixon,  Cal. 


POULTRY 


HELP  WIN  TfiE  WAR2 


RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 


All    the    popular  breeds 
EVERY   DAY.  PULLETS 
—All    breeds   from  BEST 
egg-producing  strains.  Rab- 
bits.   Pheasants,    Canaries.    Cats,    Dogs.     Write  for 
price  list.    We  ship  everywhere.    EVERYTHINa  IN 
HAIR.   FUR  AND  FEATHERS. 
FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE.  640  South  Main  St. 


FEED  HIGH;  Eggs,  Meat  Higher.  Our  200- 
290  egg  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Reds,  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Ducks  are  more  prof- 
itable now.  clearing  $5.00.  Some  greatest 
gcfvernment  trapnested  hens,  280-283.  Hun- 
dreds breeders,  laying,  younger  pullets;  thou- 
sands chicks  weekly;  reasonable,  fine  males, 
$2.00  up,  worth  treble.  W.  Beeson,  Pasa- 
dena, California. 


LUMBER— Building  Material 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BUILDER  —  All 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  material; 
doors,  windows,  lumber,  shingles,  corrugated 
Iron,  cement  trays  at  the  lowest  prices,  send 
list  and  get  estimate;  country  orders  and 
carload  lots  a  specialty.  H.  McKevltt  &  Son, 
Wreckers,  1849  Mission  street,  near  14th, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LUMBER  BARGAINS  for  poultry  men  and 
farmers.     Woodhead    Lumber    Co.,  6800 
South  Main  street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WANTED— Agents,  Salesmen 


WANTED — A  good  live  boy  or  girl  In  each 
territory  to  handle  the  agency  for  Or- 
chard and  Farm;  good  money  to  the  right 
party  and  a  good  growing  business:  costs 
nothing  to  secure  full  details.  Address  de- 
partment P,  Orchard  and  Farm,  P.  O.  Box 
136.  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 


GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cash;  as- 
saying, 60c.     Pioneer  Assaying  Company, 
636   Market  street,   opposite  Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING. 


1000  BUSINESS  CARDS  for  $1;  letterheads, 
envelopes,  bills,  wedding  work,  show  cards, 
rubber  stamps.    ROBERT  HILL,  2188  Sutter 
street,  San  Francisco. 


"SCIENTIFIC    FUR  FARMING." 

A  profitable,  spare-time  business, 
good  for  $1600  per  year  and  more. 

RAISE  STOCK  FOR  US  —  We 
buy  all  you  raise.  We  pay  you 
the  highest  market  prices  and  fur- 
nish perfect  breeding  stock.  GO 
INTO  BUSINESS  FOR  YOUR- 
SELF. Our  booklet  and  details 
mailed  for  10  cents. 

DEPT.  X. 
LOS  ANGELES  FUR  FARM, 
C    E    Sherman.      J.  M.  Sherman. 
2669  N.  Griffin  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


PINE  UTILITY  New  Zealand  Red  Rabbits. 

4  months  old,  $3.UU  ea.,  $o.bU  pr.,  $8.00  trio. 
5  months  old,  $1.50  ea.,  $6  50  pr.,  |9  50  tr  o. 
B  months  old,  $4.00  ea..  $7.50  pr.. 
Good,  strong  healthy  stock  faubject  to 
previous  sale.  Armstrongs  Rabbit  Yards, 
retalunia,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE— RABBITS  from  registered  and 
Blue  Ribbon  stock  Flemish,  New  Zealand, 
Am.  Checkered  and  Belgian;  1],^  does  fnd 
20  bucks.  Come  and  pick  your  choice,  prices 
HgSt;  75  young  does,  3%  to  ^  """""jf. 
$1  60.  N.  Z.'a  dark  red,  very  fine.  R.  Dan- 
iels. Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


NEW  ZEALAND  REDS— Pedigreed  none 
nner  Klchiy  colored,  four  red  feet  and 
creamy  beiites.'^  Also  hue  red  utility  st^ca, 
three,  four  and  six  months  old.  1=..  Kelly, 
834  Main  St .  petaluma,  Cal^  

"RICHEY'S  WESTERN  RABBIT  AND  CAVY 
BOOK  •■  price  50c.  Will  save  you  many 
doUai^  Mrs.  C  A.  Richey,  616  No^  Benton 
way,  Los  Angeles.  New  Zealand  Reds  and 
linKlisU  lor  sale. 


ARMSTRONG'S  NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RAB- 
Birs- improve  your  stock  with  a  good, 
healthy   buck;    prices     right.  Armstrongs 
Rabbit  Yarus,  petaluma,  cal. 


FLEMISH,  Reds,  Himalayans,  2  to  18  months, 
from  pedigreed  bucks,  »l.oU  i" .  .a<^" 
cording  lo  age.    F.  Aitken,  1004  S.  atn,  ban 
Jose,  cal.   


NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RABBiTS— Improve 
your  stock  with  does  or  bucks  tron>  my 
registered  buck;  prices  right.  Armstrongs 
Rabbit  Yards,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


RABBITS— Choice  young  New  Zealand  Red 
Breeding  Stock   for  sale.     R.   C.  bpeoht. 
Route  A,  Sonoma,  Cal. 

MONEY  IN  RABBITS— Raise  rabbits  for  >'s. 
Will  pay  $6  per  pair.  Send  stamp  for  reply. 
H   E  Gibson  Co.,  Arcadia,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE— Rabbits,     New     Zealand  and 
Flemish  Giant.    Paul  Kruger,  WatsonvlUc, 
California. 


GOOD! 

SATISFIED 


CLASSIFIED  AD  DID  IT 


Ashland,  Oregon,  Sept.  19,  1918. 

Orchard  and  Farm. 

As  the  result  of  a  small  ad  in  Orchard  and  Farm  I  have 
traded  my  orchard  home  here  in  Ashland  for  a  120-acre 
farm  in  the  Surprise  Valley,  Modoc  County,  and  expect  to 
make  alfalfa  seed  my  leading  crop. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)    O.  H.  Barnhill. 


Mr  Barnhill  averaged  over  $600  an  acre  from  his  apple 
•rchard  for  four  years,  selling  $1007  worth  of  Spitzenburgs 
from  a  single  acre  of  trees  one  year.  When  he  was  ready 
to  expand  his  operations,  he  applied  the  same  good  business 
judgment  to  the  selection  of  an  advertising  medium  that 
has  made  it  possible  for  him  to  achieve  success  In  his  farm- 
ing operations. 

Let  Orchard  and  Farm  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade  for  You. 
The  Cost  of  a  Small  Ad  Is  Ridiculously  Low. 


LIVESTOCK 

I  NOW  OFli-ER  MY  SPRING  PIGS,  sired  by 
Cook's  Hancherdale  Jones,  a  grandson  of 
the  famous  Gertsdale  Jones,  and  out  of  big, 
prolific  sows,  the  best  of  the  "Big  Types." 
Write  for  prices  and  further  Information. 
J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 7  head  of  well  broken  Normnh 
Horses,  weighing  from  1500  to  1700  lbs., 
with  harness  complete  at  reasonable  prices. 
Apply  or  write  to  L.  M.  Edwards,  Wheatland. 
Calif". 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — For  land,  large 
black  registered  Jacks  and  Jennetts;  best 
bunch  in  California.    A.  L.  Allen,  Perrls,  Cal. 

LIVESTOCK— Chester  Whites 


CHESTER  WHITES— The  BILIKBN  brand. 

Say!  Listen!  Are  you  going  to  heed  a 
boar  this  fall?  Better  buy  him  now.  Have 
a  dandy  lot  to  select  froni  that  are  low 
priced  enough  to  move  rapidly.  Few  bred 
sows  left  to  farrow  during  October.  Just  a 
very  few  weaned  boar  piga.  Open  fall  gilts. 
Special  October  prices.  Write  for  them. 
C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Sheep,  Milch  Goats 


D.  E.  KELL,IHER — Importer  and  breeder  of 
Hampshire  sheep,  Kugeiie,  California,  oilers 
for  sale  a  choice  lot  of  yearling  llainpshlre 
rams  sired  by  Walnut  Hall  and  Butieilield 
rams  purchased  at  Salt  Lake  August,  1916. 
Inspection  and  correspondence  invited. 

TOGGENBURG  GOATS  —  Edwin  Prltchett, 
Mojave,  Cal.    Enclose  stamp. 


LIVESTOCK— Poland  Chinas 


HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.     Hewitt  &  Hewitt, 
Dixon,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jerseys 


DUROC-JERSEY    BOARS,    both  weanlings 
and  old  enough  for  service.     Prices  right. 
Breeding  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    H.  K. 
Boudler,  Napa,  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  Duroc  Jersey  Boars  and  Gllta 
Geo.    DeBok,   Oregon   City.  Ore. 

AUTO  TRAILERS 


AUTOWWBCm^ 

14M  OMttsl  At*..  Im  limlll 


AUTO  ACCESSORIES,  SUPPLIES 


FORDS  START  EASY  IN  COLD  WKATHER 
with  our  now  1919  carburetors;  34  miles 
per  gallon;  use  cheapest  gasoline,  distillate 
or  half  kerosene:  Increased  power;  styles  for 
any  motor;  very  slow  on  high.  Attach  It 
yourself.  BIG  profits  to  agents.  Money 
back  guarantee;  30  days'  trial.  Alr-Frictlon 
Carburetor  Co.,  325  Madison,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

IMPLEMENTS    AND    RANCH  SUPPLIE.S 
SAMPLES  and  slightly  used.    Four  floors 
Large  stock.     Liberal  credit.     Save  60  per 
cent  on  some.    No  branches. 

ARNOTT  &  COMPANY,  INT. 
The  Yellow  Front.    Established  1S92. 
112-118  South  Los  AnKelcs  St., 
Los  Angeles,  CbI. 


FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 

IDEAL   HOIST   FOR    UNLOADING  HAY. 

driving  fence  posts,  stretching  fences, 
erecting  buUdlngs  and  numerous  other  pur- 
poses around  the  farm.  Inexpensive,  great 
labor  saver.  .Send  for  pamphlet.  U.  S.  Iron 
Wcrk'i.  Sc.tttlP.  Wash.  

WA\  l  i:i>    .Soiond-hnnd  or  new  Irnctor  at- 
ti>.(:hiM,  rit  for  Kord.    Give  details  iind  bot- 
tom jjrlcc.     H.  Schoenlng,  Bay  Point,  Cal- 
ifornia.   

ENGINES 

SEVERAL    NEW    AND    SLIGHTLY  USED 
E.VGINES.    ARNOTT  &  CO.,  Implem»nli 
112  South  Loa  Angeles  at.,  Loe  Angeles. 


'here's 
sotnetfiin^  thai  ^ 
will  wakp^m  up ! 


A 


It  is  easy  enough  to  produce 
eggs  in  the  spring:  but  in  the 
fall  and  winter,  when  prices 
are  highest— ah  !  that's  a  differ- 
ent story. 

And  yet— hens  are  pretty  much 
like  the  rest  of  us:  they  have  to  be 
fed  into  action.  They  won't  stir  until 
you  stir  them  up:  and  the  biggest  sin- 
gle help  you  have  is  Surelay. 

No  matter  what  results  you  may  have 
secured  heretofore  — no  matter  how 
disappointed  in  the  egg  foods  you  may 
have  tried— you  owe  it  to  yourself,  your 
flock,  and  your  profits,  to  use  Surelay. 

Surelay  is  a  perfect  balanced  ration- 
nothing  less!  Its  function  is  to  give 
your  hens  the  exact  ingredients  they 
need  to  bring  about  the  greatest 
egg-production  in  the  most  natural 
way.    Now  then  — 
The  elements  of  an  egg  are  derived 
from  so  many  sources  that  no  sin- 
gle food  will  answer  the  purpose. 
This  is  why  Surelay  contains 


sixteen  separate  ingredients, 
blended  and  mixed  more  skill- 
fully than  can  possibly  be  done 
by  hand.  Another  thing— Sure- 
lay  is  always  the  same.  Each  sack 
must  measure  up  to  a  definite 
standard  of  uniformity  —  or  else  it 
cannot  be  Surelay. 

The  formula  that  has  made  Surelay 
a  prime  favorite  among  successful 
poultrymen  is  no  secret.  You  have  a 
right  to  know  what  you  are  feeding 
your  flock:  and  the  manufacturers  of 
Surelay  recognize  this  by  printing,  on 
the  back  of  each  sack,  its  exact  analysis. 

Remember  this:  when  it  comes  to 
a  uniform,  high-grade  feed  that  will 
rouse  your  flock  into  a  sense  of  duty— 
that  will  prod  your  hens  into  profit- 
producing— Surelay  rings  the  bell 
and  taps   the  gong  every  time. 
That's  why  poultrymen  who  know 
are  quite  frank  to  acknowledge 
that  "Surelay  is  sure  some 
stem-winder!" 


Slock  and  Poultry  Food  Department, 
SPERRY  FLOUR  CO., 
160    ^V'ebcr  Ave.,  Stockton,  California. 
Gentlemen: 

If  your  handbook — "Make*  Hens 
Happy"  — will  help  me  increase  my 
poultry  profits,  1  irant  to  have  it.  So — 
pleaie  send  me  a  copy  today,  without 
charge 


sure  to  look  in  your  Surelay  sack  for  the  Certificate  that  1 

indar  J 


uitles  you  to  our  1919  Surelay  Egi  Record  and  Calenda 


STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

SPERRY  Flour  Co. 

STOCKTON.  CALIFORNIA 


SURELAY 

A  Spcrry  Product 


November,  1918  A  New  $5,000,000  Fruit  Industry  for  Calif 61^a!  10c  Per  Copy 


Climax  and  Conclusion  of  the  Whirlwind  Single  Tax  Debate 


A  quick  eye  and 
a  good  shot  pattern 


The  Winchester  pattern.  StO  pellett  out  of  a 
po«Mf«'  iSl.  or  ^^  percent  of  the  that  charge,  evenly 
aiatribuied.    A'o  bird*  yet  through. 


A QUICK  eye  and  a  good  shot  pattern,  that's  the 
game-getting  combination.     Given  an  old-timer 
with  a  reliable  gun  in  his  hand  and  the  rest  of  the 
story  is  up-  to  the  shot  pattern. 

Now  the  secret  of  good  patterns  is  in  the  control  of 
the  gas  blast  from  the  exploding  powder.  This  in  turn 
depends  upon  the  wadding  in  the  shell. 


The  wadding,  like  the  piston 
head  of  a  gas  engine,  must  give 
the  explosion  something  solid  to 
work  against  so  that  the  shot 
may  be  pushed  out  evenly. 

It  must  expand  and  fill  the 
tube  of  the  barrel,  completely 
sealing  in  the  gas  behind  it.  No 
gas  must  escape  to  scatter  the 
shot. 

It  must  offer  just  the  right 
amount  of  resistance  to  the  explosion  so  as  to  develop  uniform  pressure 
and  high  velocity  without  danger  of  jamming  the  pellets  out  of  shape 
at  the  "choke"  or  muzzle  constriction. 

The  Winchester  System 

Winchester  Wadding  is  the  result  of  repeated  experiments  to  de- 
termine the  most  efficient  control  of  the  gas  blast. 

The  special  construction  of  the  Base  Wad  gives  what  is  known  as 
Progressii^e  Combustion  to  the  powder  charge. 

Combustion  spreads  instantly  through  the  powder  charge.  By  th« 
time  the  top  grains  of  powder  become  ignited  the  full  energy  of  the 
burning  powder  behind  is  at  work.  Though  the  explosion  is  almost 
instantaneous,  it  is  none  the  less  progressive,  the  final  energy  and  max- 
imum velocity  of  the  completely  burned  powder  being  developed  at  the 
inuzzle  where  it  is  most  needed. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  heat  and  pressure  of  combustion,  the  tough, 
springy  Driving  Wad  has  expanded  to  fill  the  barrel  snugly  all  around. 
No  gas  escapes.  It  is  completely  sealed  in.  The  wadding  pushes  the 
shot  evenly. 


The  Winchester  system  of  wadding.  The  wadding  expands  evenly,  leiling  In  the  gat  blast  all  the 
way  to  the  muzzle,  where  the  wadding  It  checked  by  the  "choke"  or  constriction.  The  shot  cluster 
travels  on  ahead  unbroken.    Actual  test  target  320  pellets  out  of  431,  or  74°;  of  the  shot  charge 

(l'/4  02.  of  7'/i  chilled)  Inside  a  30.|nch  circle  at  40  yards. 


At  the  muzzle,  the  shot  pellets  slip  out  without  jamming,  while  the 
wadding  is  checked  for  a  brief  interval  by  the  constriction  of  the 
muzzle.   It  follows  some  distance  behind  the  shot  pattern. 

The  shot  cluster  travels  on  unbroken  by  gas  blast  or  wadding  and 
makes  the  hard-hitting,  uniform  pattern  for  which  Winchester  shot 
shells  are  world  famous. 

Fish-Tail  Flash.  All  Winchester  smokeless  shells  are  made 
with  the  new  Winchester  Primer— the  quickest   and   most  powerful 

shot  shell  primer  made.  Its 
broad  fish-tail  flash  gives  even 
and  thorough  Ignition.  Every 
grain  of  powder  is  completely 
burned  up  before  the  shot  charge 
leaves  the  muzzle. 

The  Crimp.  The  required  de- 
gree of  pressure  necessary  in 
seating  the  driving  wads  Is 
worked  out  in  combination  with 
the  hardness  or  the  softness  of 
the  crimping  required  for  any 
particular  shell. 

Waterproofing  and  Lubrication.  In  the  cold,  damp  air  of  the 
marshes,  or  under  the  blazing  sun  at  the  traps,  Winchester  shells  will 
always  play  true.  Winchester  waterproofing  process  prevents  them 
from  swelling  from  dampness.  Special  lubrication  of  the  paper  fibers 
prevents  brittleness  and  splitting  in  dry  weather. 

Uniform  Shells.  From  primer  to  crimp,  Winchester  shells  are 
constructed  to  insure  the  maximum  pattern  possible  from  any  load  and 
under  all  conditions.  25,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition  are  fired  every 
year  in  testing  Winchester  guns  and  ammunition.  $100,000  is  spent 
annually  in  the  inspection  and  testing  of  finished  shot  shells  alone. 

Clean  hits  and  more  of  them 

To  insure  more  hits  and  cleaner  hits  in  the  field  or  at  the  traps  be 
sure  your  shells  are  Winchester  Leader  and  Repeater  for  Smokeless, 
Nublack  and  New  Rival  for  Black  Powder.  Write  for  our  Free  Book- 
let on  Shells.  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  Dept.  WK-31,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Work  and  Homes  for  Our  Fighting'^Men 


HE  people 
I  of  the  Uni- 
M.  ted  States 
have  been  called 
the  most  waste- 
ful nation  on 
earth.  Where 
other  nations 
conserve  we  have 
been  in  the  habit 
of  throwing  away 
in  the  large,  free 
handed,  distinc- 
tively Ameirican 
way.  That  "a  Eu- 
ropean family 
could  live  on 
what  an  Ameri- 
can family  throws 
away,"  has  been 
a  by-word  for 
years.  But  this 
situation  is  rapid- 
ly changing.  The 
war  has  brought 
home  plainly  to 
the  Nation  as  a 
whole  the  fact  that  thrift  and  eco- 
nomy are  essential  elements  of 
success.  Hoover  and  Garfield  have 
preached  the  gospel  of  the  clean  plate 
and  the  conservation  of  fuel.  The 
War  Industries  Board  has  promul- 
gated conservation  regulations  rang- 
ing from  the  height  of  women's  shoes 
to  the  number  of  kinds  of  steel  pens 
that  may  be  manufactured.  Every- 
where economy,  thrift,  and  conserva- 
tion are  being  taught  to  the  people 
through  the  newspapers,  by  special 
articles,  by  billboards  and  posters. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the 
greatest  waste  of  all — our  unused  and 
unproductive  land — should  be  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  no  longer  possible,  as  it 
was  fifty  years  ago,  for  a  pioneer  to 
strike  out  into  the  wilderness,  locate 
a  homestead,  and  "grow  up  with  the 
country."  Our  homestead  lands  are 
practically  all  taken,  and  yet  the  land- 
hunger  of  our  people  is  unabated. 
Hon.  Clay  Tallman,  Commissioner  ot 
the  General  Land  Office,  in  an  ad- 
dress given  at  the  Cut-Over  Land 
Conference  of  the  South,  held  in  New 
Orleans  in  April,  1917,  portrayed 
graphically  this  land-hunger  as  evi- 
denced by  the  competition  at  every 
recent  opening  of  Western  public 
land,  no  matter  how  rough  and  for- 
bidding the  offerings,  and  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  the  cut-over  and  swamp 
lands  are  the  last  cheap  agricultural 
lands  remaining  in  the  country. 

Satisfying  Land-Hunger 

In  addition  to  satisfying  this  land- 
hunger  of  our  people,  there  is  a  vital 
economic  necessity  of  stimulating  the 
"  back  to  the  land "  movement  and 
stemming  the  tide  which  for  several 
decades  past  has  flowed  in  ever-in- 
creasing streams  from  the  country  to 
the  city.  In  a  recent  address  before 
the  regional  chairman  of  the  High- 
ways Transport  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  Mr. 
Hoover  brought  out  very  forcibly  the 
fact  that  Europe  will  face  a  food 
shortage  for  years  after  peace  is 
achieved  and  that  for  ten  years  after 
the  close  of  the  war  the  productivity 
of  the  United  States  will  be  called 
upon  to  supply  the  necessary  food- 
stuffs to  the  millions  of  hungry  people 


ZOOMING  at  a  time  when  Victory  is  in  sight  and  the  problem  of  providing  oppor- 
tunities  for  our  returning  soldiers  an  imminent  one,  this  inspiring  article 
which  Secretary  Lane  has  prepared  for  the  big  Orchard  and  Farm  family  is  of 
extraordinary  interest.  His  plan  for  helping  the  soldiers  to  help  themselves  and 
at  the  same  time  add  billions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the  Nation,  is  one  of 
biggest,  broadest,  most  far-sighted  projects  conceived  by  any  of  our  national  lead- 
ers, and  deserves  the  earnest  consideration  of  every  wide-awake,  progressive 
American.  The  carrying  out  of  his  scheme  will  add  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
wealth  of  the  West  alone,  and  fulfill,  insofar  as  is  possible,  the  great  obligation 
which  the  country  owes  to  her  valiant  fighting  men. — Editor's  note. 

By  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Written  Especially  for  Orchard  and  Farm 
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in  foreign  countries.  Can  the  United 
States  meet  these  various  demands  of 
its  own  citizens  and  of  its  allies? 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
we  can  ;ind  will. 

Millions  of  Idle  Acres 
No  complete  survey  of  our  land  re- 
sources has  ever  been  made.     It  is 


known,  however,  in  a  general  way, 
that  lying  in  the  so-called  arid  and 
semi-arid  States  of  the  West  there  is 
approximately  15,000,000  acres  of  land, 
barren  and  unproductive,  covered  with 
sagebrush  or-  mesquite,  the  home  of 
the  prairie  dog  and  the  jack  rabbit, 
which  carf  be  made  as  productive  as 


any  agricultural  land  in  the  world  if 
supplied  with  water.  According  to 
the  census  of  1910,  about  14,000,000 
acres  was  irrigated  in  1909  by  United 
States  Reclamation  Service  enter- 
prises. United  States  Indian  Service 
enterprises,  Carey  Act  enterprises, 
irrigation  districts,  co-operative  enter- 
prises, individual  and  partnership  en- 
terprises, and  commercial  enterprises. 
The  15,000,000  acres  remaining  repre- 
sent projects  which,  because  of  diffi- 
culties of  construction  and  vast  ex- 
penditures demanded,  do  not  attract 
private  capital.  They  must  be  con- 
structed, if  constructed  at  all,  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  Federal 
Government  in  co-operation  with  the 
States. 

Similarly,  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States  are  vast  areas  of  dut- 
over  or  logged-oflf  timber  land^  the 
former  sies  of  great  forests,  but  now 
an  almost  hopeless  tangle  of  under- 
brush and  stumps.  As  a  whole,  these 
areas  comprise  approximately  200,- 
000,000  acres  of  land,  which,  if  cleared 
of  stumps  and  brush,  leveled,  and 
brought  under  the  plow,  will  rival  in 
productivity  our  most  favored  agri- 
cultural land.  Except  in  a  few  iso- 
lated cases,  these  waste  lands  have  so 
far  baffled  private  enterprise  because 
of  the  difficulties  and  expense  of  re- 
claiming them. 

Lying  largely  in  the  South  and 
overlapping  the  cut-over  lands  to 
some  extent  is  from  seventy  to  eighty 
million  acres  of  swamp  land,  mos- 
quito-infested and  fever-ridden.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  has  demonstrated  on  a 
small  scale  even  in  these  forbidding 
haunts  of  the  copperhead  that  such 
lands,  when  properly  drained  and 
cleared  of  their  valuable  timber,  are 
exceptionally  fertile. 

National  Carelessness 

Here,  then,  is  some  250,000,000 
acres  of  at  present  unusued  and  total- 
ly unproductive  land,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing crops  valued  at  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  supporting  millions  of  peo- 
ple, lying  idle,  the  greatest  example  in 
present-day    history    of    a  Nation's 

(Continued  on  Pur*  7) 


A LULL,  in  the  fighting.  For  the 
moment  the  tension  slackens 
and  danger  and  discomfort 
are  forgotten.  He  commences  a 
letter  to  her.  Then  a  far-away  locrtt 
comes  Into  his  eyes;  he  tries  to  loolt 
down  the  road  that  leads  into  his 
future  "back  home."  Will  his  dream 
vome  true? 

He  la  your  boy  and  my  bcry — a 
dare-devil,  big  hearted,  flre-eating, 
homesick  doughboy,  who  has  gone 
through  Hell  for  you  and  for  me. 
What  are  we  goinir  to  do  f<T  him 
when  he  returns,  victorious?  Shall 
we  take  away  his  uniform  and  gun 
and  say,  "Much  obliged;  now  rustic 
a  Job,"  or  shall  we  give  him  a  boost 
that  has  no  taint  of  charity,  and 
a  chance  tcr  make  a  home  by  honest, 
self-respecting  toll?  "Will  he  have 
dreamed  In  vain?  Remember  we  can 
never  pay  our  debt  to  him.  "For  lie 
gave  his  all  that  freedom  might  not 
perish  from  the  earth!" 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


All  About  Lumber 

A  Useful  Publication 

THAT  farmers  in  California  might 
use  satisfactory  and  low-priced 
lumber  substitutes  for  t-he  con- 
structiorf  of  farm  buildings,  and  that 
white  fir  and  western  hemlock  now 
little  in  use,  might  be  profitably  em- 
ployed by  proper  utilization,  are  the 
important  statements  of  a  recently 
published  bulletin  on  the  use  of  lum- 
ber on  California  farms,  issued  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Berkeley.  The 
purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  inform 
State  farmers  regarding  the  properties 
of  different  woods  available,  their  re- 
lative suitability  for  various  farm  pur- 
poses, and  the  correct  use  of  short 
lengths  and  low  grades  of  woods.  ' 

The  circular  also  contains  a  simple 
key  to  the  identification  of  common 
woods,  with  cuts  and  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  grades  aimed  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  order  a  bill  of  lumber 
and  satisfy  himself  that  he  is  receiving 
the  species  and  grade  desired.  "The 
Use  of  Lumber  on  California  Farms" 
may  be  secured  free  by  writing  to  the 
director  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 


Let  Us  Burn  Wood 

FARMERS  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  urged  to  use  more  wood- 
and  less  coal  for  fuel  this  win- 
ter. Wood  may  be  used  in  coal-burn- 
ing stoves  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  mix., 
ing  it  with  the  coal  and,  (2)  by  par- 
tially covering  the  grate  with  sheet 
iron  or  fire  bricks  to  reduce  the  draft. 

When  using  coal  and  wood  to- 
gether, good  results  may  be  had  by 
putting  in  chunks  of  wood  first  and 
then  covering  them  with  coal.  The 
fire  will  need  somewhat  more  atten- 
tion than  if  coal  alone  is  burned,  and 
the  check-damper  in  the  smoke  pipe 
should  be  kept  open  wider,  as  less 
chimney  draft  is  needed  than  for  coal, 
coal. 

The  Best  Woods 

Those  who  use  dry  eucalyptus  wood 
in  California  will  be  entitled  to  addi- 
tional credit  for  patriotism,  because 
cf  its  rapid  burning  qualities.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  much 
more  might  be  utilized  this  winter 
than  formerly.  Woods  believed  to 
have  the  highest  fuel  value  are  listed 
as  hickory,  oak,  beech,  hard  maple, 
birch,  cherry,  ash,  longleaf  pine,  locust 
and  mountain  mahogany.  One  cord  of 
any  of  these  when  dry  and  seasoned 
has  been  found  to  be  equal  in  fuel 
value  to  one  ton  of  coal. 

Custom  Work  Pays 

The  "buzz"  saw  and  gas  engine  have 
already  largely  displaced  the  back- 
breaking  buck-saw  and  many  farmers 
are  using  small  tractors  for  runninsj 
wood  saws.  •  A  drag^  saw  in  the  wood 
lot  and  a  circular  saw  at  the  wood 
pile  make  a  winning  combination, 
when  backed  up  by  husky  arms  and 
a  sharp  ax  for  splitting.  The  small 
investment  required  for  the  purchase 
•f  an  outfit  of  sufficient  size  for  cus- 
tom service  makes  this  phase  of  the 
subject  an  interesting  one  in  view  of 
the  demand  that  may  be  anticipated. 
Many  outfits  made  good  money  last 
winter  sawing  wood  for  neighbors 
by  the  cord,  finding  enough  work  to 
keep  them  busy  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  rainy  season.  One  man 
in  Riverside  county  paid  for  his  ma- 
chine by  his  first  season's  custom 
work. 


New  Ideas  in  Pear  Growing 

Burle  J.  Jones 

9i0  l)oxes  of  pears  from  ST!i  trees,  or  an  average  of  2.51  boxes  per  tree  is  the 
yield  secured  this  year  hy  W.  A.  Caldwell  of  Camino,  El  Dorado  county,  Califor- 
nia, from  his  five-year-old  orchard.  One  of  the  best  trees  bore  650  fruits,  weighinff 
201  pounds.  How  Mr.  Caldwell  achieved  this  success  on  very  poor  land  ftj/j 
methods  revolutionary  in  character,  is  related  in  an  instructive  manner  "by 
Farm  Adviser  Jones  of  El  Dorado  county. 


ALTHOUGH  his  neighbors  at 
first  derived  considerable 
amusement  from  his  methods 
.md  ideas,  W.  A.  Caldwell  of  Camino, 
has  recently  completed  a  harvest  of 
Bartlett  pears  which  he  believes  chal- 
lenges the  world  for  high  production. 
The  erstwhile  humorists,  needless  to 
say,  have  begun  to  "sit  up  and  take 
notice." 

Mr.  Caldwell  planted  his  orchard  in 
1913  and  even  his  best  friends  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  committed  the 
folly  of  a  lifetime.  His  place  is  sit- 
uated on  the  very  top  of  the  Camino 
Ridge  adjacent  to  the  State  High- 
way which  leads  to  Lake  Tahoe,  and 
overlooks  the  little  lumber  town  of 
Camino.  Incidentally,  the  high 
Sierras,  the  Sacramento  valley,  Mount 
Diablo  and  the  cities  of  Sacramento 
and  Stockton  are  visible  from  the 
ranch  and  go  to  make  up  a  huge  pana- 
roma  that  is  "high,  wide  and  hand- 
some." But  the  soil  he  selected  had 
been  farmed  since  the  trek  of  Califor- 
nia caravans  to  the  Comstock  Lode, 
and  was  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse. 

Not  heeding  the  calamity  howlers, 
however,  this  aspiring  orchardist  from 


Indiana  began  the  practice  of  using 
winter  cover  crops.  Later  he  col- 
laborated with  Schaeppi  and  Phraener 
of  the  famous  Boa  Vista  orchard 
(which  won  the  State  prize  for  pro- 
duction of  potatoes  and  captured  the 
gold  medal  for  spuds  at  the  Panama 
Exposition),  and  interplanted  his  or- 
chard with  potatoes,  for  the  growth 
of  which  he  applied  considerable 
amounts  of  complete  fertilizer. 

New  Cover-Crop  Methods 

Recently,  since  the  trees  have  be- 
come too  large  for  successful  inter- 
cropping, Mr.  Caldwell  has  adopted  a 
sort  of  peremial  cover  crop.  This  is 
handled  somewhat  as  follows:  A  com- 
bination of  vetch  and  rye  is  planted  in 
the  fall  and  allowed  to  remain 
throughout  the  winter  and  following 
summer  This  year  a  good  crop  of 
hay  was  cut  from  it  in  early  July  to 
help  feed  the  farm  livestock.  The 
vetch  then  went  forward  with  a  sec- 
ond growth,  casting  a  liberal  amount 
of  matured  seed  on  the  ground  by 
September  ISth.  Rye  has  been  added 
and   the   whole  plowed    under,  to- 

(C'ODtlnued   on   Pace  31) 


THE  TRACTOR  SPEAKS 

By  Jason  Wells 

77JOK  centuries  and  aeons,  my  caged,  spirit,  frenzied,  fought  for 
ft  liberty.  IStraining  at  my  leash,  I  saw  mere  man,  groping 
blindly  inwards  the  light,  bring  weak,  unwiltinp  animals  into 
slavery  and  force  them  to  draic  the  aickward  tools  with  which 
he  scratched  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Chafing  and  helpless,  1  who 
knew  my  power  awaited  man's  diseovery  of  the  combination  which 
should  unlock  my  cell. 

And  then,  Eureka!  came  my  day;  Alladln-like,  he  rubbed  the 
lamp  which  set  me  free.  Eagerly,  with  deep  stacatto  roar,  I 
sprang  forth  to  my  work.  Stronger  than  twenty  horses,  yet  meek- 
ly responsive  to  the  guiding  hand  upon  my  straining  wheel,  J  tore 
deeply  into  the  hard,  unyielding  soil,  baring  for  my  master  hid- 
den treasure. 

Genie  of  the  farm,  I  work,  and  icillingly,  for  the  sake  of  being 
free,  and  ask  no  favor  but  good  care.  Mine  the  joy  of  vibrant 
throbbing  power,  of  ifragrunt  fields,  of  difficult  tasks  well  done; 
mine  the  satisfaction  of  transforming  desert  wastes  into  deep- 
tilled  oases  of  verdant  green;  mine  the  rich  reward  of  giving  food 
to  freedom's  valiant  sons;,  mine  the  peace  that  only  helpful  service 
brings. 

And  so  am  I  content  to  work  for  him  who  set  me  free.  Yet, 
deep  in  my  proud  heart,  I  know  that  I  am  not  the  mere  concep- 
tion of  his  brain,  nor  yet  his  chattel.  For  am  I  not  a  child  of 
■Xature,  part  and  parcel  of  Qod's  wondrous  schemer  My  metals 
are  the  flesh  and  bones  of  Mother  Earth,  who  bares  her  bosom  to 
my  pointed  plows  that  man  may  live.  The  Oenie  of  the  Lightning 
sent  the  quick,  hot  spark  that  drives  jny  pulsing  pistons. 

And  should  Mature,  wronged,  tcithhold  the  precious  fluid  of 
her  breasts,  then  the  very  blood  which  courses  through  my  veins  ■ 
the  food  that  gives  me  energy;  the  fountain  of  my  life,  would  be  no 
more,  and  I  would  lie  helpless,  inert — a  rusting  carcas  in  the  field 
But  now  I  live;  I  tremble  in  my  eagerness  to  toil  I  Open  tcide  the 
throttle  that  I  may  unlock  the  soil! 


The  Log  Dwelling 

//on;  to  Rebuild  It 

AMERICA,  may  well  be  proud  of 
her  lowly  log  cabins.  Some  cf 
her  greatest  men  were  born  in 
them;  they  symbolize  our  finest  tradi- 
tions. The  log  cabin  is  not,  however, 
a  relic  of  by-gone  days.  In  fact,  there 
are  thousands  of  them  still  in  use  here 
in  the  West,  and  hundreds  more  arc 
being  constructed  every  year.  Many 
ranches  where  Orchard  and  Farm  is 
a  regular  caller,  have  one  or  more  log 
houses. 

The  log  dwelling  is  the  simplest 
and  most  inexpensive  permanent 
habitation  that  man  can  build  in  a 
country  where  timber  is  available. 
By  means  of  a  few  adornments,  such 
as  a  porch  and  a  fireplace,  it  may  be 
made  not  only  practical  but  very  at- 
tractive. The  greatest  objection  lo 
the  log  house  as  ordinarily  built,  is 
the  tendency  of  the  "chinking"  and 
"daubing"'  used  between  the  logs  to 
crack  and  fall  away,  leaving  holes  for 
the  wind  to  find. 

Conservation 

One  Idaho  stockman,  owner  of  a 
large  ranch,  recently  decided  that  the 
best  solution  of  his  serious  labor  prob- 
lem would  be  to  employ  married  men, 
but  was  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  housing  them.  To  have  built  seven 
or  eight  new  homes,  no  matter  how 
simple,  would  have  been  very  expens- 
ive, especially  since  the  ranch  was 
situated  a  long  distance  from  the  rail- 
way. On  the  ranch  were  six  old 
cabins,  remnants  of  the  original  home- 
steads, and  it  was  decided  to  rebuild 
them. 

Thus,  at  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense, six  attractive  homes  were  fitted 
up.  A  unique  method  of  finishing  the 
walls  and  sealing  the  interiors  was 
developed.  The  logs  inside  were 
chipped  oflF  with  an  axe  until  prac- 
tically a  level  surface  was  presented. 
Then  one-inch  strips  were  nailed 
vertically  about  two  feet  apart  all 
around  the  four  walls,  to  serve  as 
studding  for  the  sealing  material.  On 
these  strips  six-inch  shiplap  w^s 
nailed,  commencing  at  the  floor  and 
working  up. 

A  Solid  WaU 

As  each  board  "was  placed,  the 
space  behind  it  was  filled  with  a 
very  "lean"  mortar,  •  made  with 
sand,  cement  and  water.  When  the 
walls  had  been  entirely  covered  and 
the  mortar  had  set,  there  resulted  a 
solid,  durable,  air  and  moisture-proof 
wall,  with  a  smooth,  attractive  in- 
terior, capable  of  taking  a  pleasing 
finish  of  flat-toned  wall^paint  or  other 
decoration.  The  ceiling  was  also  cov- 
ered with  the  shiplap,  nailed  to  rafters, 
so  as  to  make  a  box-like  interior  as 
in  the  ordinary  house. 

This  covering  is  not  only  far  more 
sanitary  than  the  white-washed  or 
painted  cheese  cloth  sometimes  used, 
but  offers  absolute  protection  from 
the  weather,  and  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  "chinking"  between  the  logs 
on.  the  outside,  unless  it  is  desired  »© 
plaster  the  cracks  for  the  sake  of 
appearance. — Albert  J.  Mason. 


Plow  a  Fireguard 

A  typical  fireguard  consists  of  sev- 
eral furrows  plowed  a  short  distance 
from  the  railroad  right-of-way  and 
parallel  with  it.  Fire  starting  in  dry 
grass  dies  out  when  it  reaches  the 
strip  of  plowed  ground  If  you  are 
situated  near  a  railway,  such  a  simple 
precaution  may  save  not  only  ficM 
crops,  but  stacks,  buildings  and  stored 
grain. 
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Are  You  For  or  Against?  You  Must  Decide!  Read  the  Whirlwind  Finish 

WOULD  SINGLE  TAX 

AID  OR  INJURE 
THE  LAND  OWNER? 

Vivid  Presentation  of  Each  Side  of  the  Great  Question  fcj?  the 
Leaders  of  the  Two  Armies  of  Voters  Who  Are 
For  and  Against  the  Amendment. 


Fair  Play  and  Justice  for  All 

BY  LUKE  NORTH, 

Vice  President  of  the  National  Oreat  Adventure  for  Single  Tam. 

AMENDMENT  19  on  the  November  ballot  is  the  People's  War  Measure 
to  take  inflated  values  out  of  California  land  and  to  throw  its  twenty 
million  slacker  acres,  its  idle  mines  and  oil  wells,  open  to  the  immediate 
production  of  food  and  supplies. 

Food  will  win  the  war,  and  food  comes  from  land.  It  cannot  come  from 
land  held  out  of  use  for  speculation.  Idle,  speculative  acres  are  the  "Curse 
of  California" — twenty  million  of  them!  The  State  Land  Comrnission  re- 
ports eighteen  million  idle  farming  acres  and  there  are  easily  two  million  acres 
more  in  vacant  city  lots  and  suburban  tracts. 

The  opposition  tells  us  that  there  are  only  a  few  idle  acres,  but  there  are 
nearly  100,000,000  acres  in  California  and  only  3,000,000  people!  The  Anti- 
Single  Tax  monopolists,  in  a  warning  against  the  Single  Tax  voting  strength, 
say:  "A  very  small  proportion  of  our  population  owns  land."  Turn  to  the 
map  of  any  county  and  see  its  proportion  of  idle  to  used  acres.  "But  very 
little  of»this  is  fertile  land,"  say  the  speculators,  when  they  are  talking  to 
California  voters  instead  of  to  possible  purchasers. 

From  An  Official  Report 
The  State  Commission  on  Land  Colonization  says:  "California  has  an  im- 
mense area  of  fertile  and  unpeopled  land.  Only  eleven  millions  out  of  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  acres  of  farm  land  are  being  cultivated.  Comparatively  few 
settlers  are  coming  here,  and  many  who  came  in  recent  years  have  left.  Costly 
advertising  and  still  more,  costly  persohal  solicitations  have  not  served  to  at- 
tract colonists.  We  have  not  found  a  single  settler  who,  bringing  with  him 
only  limited  capital,  has  been  able  to  pay  for  his  land  in  the  time  agreed  upon 
in  his  contract." 

The  "Curse  of  California"  blights  all  parts  of  the  State.  Every  county 
has  its  three  or  four  "private  land  empires."  In  Siskiyou  the  Central  Pacific 
has  665,000  acres,  over  a  third  of  all  the  taxed  land  in  the  county,  on  which 
it  pays  less  than  ten  cents  an  acre  in  taxes. 

In  Kern  County  four  concerns  own  about  four-fifths  of  the  arable  acreage 
and  according  to  the  controller's  report,  even  at  the  nominal  tax  paid  by 
their  idle  acres,  are  assessed  at  nearly  half  the  land  value  of  the  county.  Under 
Single  Tax  these  four  holdings,  assessed  at  half  the  selling  price' now  demanded 
per  acre,  at  four  per  cent,  would  pay  all  the  taxes  of  every  description  in 
the  county,  and  leave  several  mil- 
lions in  the  public  treasury. 

Sunday  papers  of  October  6th  an- 
nounced that  two  of  these  big  con- 
cerns were  to  cut  up  their  total  area 
of  over  half  a  million  acresi  and 
place  them  on  the  market  for  from 
$250  to  $600  an  acre.  These  lands,  it 
is  admitted,  were  originally  bought  in 
1870  for  a  dollar  an  acre! 

They  have  been  idle  ever  since, 
while  the  industry,  labor,  thought, 
planning,  saving  and  suffering  of  men 
and  women  who  came  to  California  to 
work  and  produce  have  made  them 
Taluable. 


Fallacies  of  a  Theorist's  Dream 

BY  ALBERT  E.  KERN, 
Pretident  Anti-Single  Taa  Association  of  California 


fj^HIS  is  the  closing  argument  of  the  debate  on  Single  Tax.  I  thank 
I  Orchard  and  Farm  for  allowing  me  to  quote  my  views  on  this  sub- 
•*-  ject.  I  feel  that,  by  inviting  the  debate,  they  followed  their  policy 
of  keeping  their  readers  fully  acquainted  on  important  subjects  in  which 
they  must  be  interested.  I  thank  Luke  North  for  the  kind  and  courteous 
manner  in  which  he  has  replied  to  my  arguments,  and  the  readers  of 
this  magazine  for  the  interest  they  have  shown. 


Present  Laws  Unjust 

The  Commission  of  Immigration 
and  Housing  reports:  "The  Califor- 
Bia  assessment  rolls  show  that  our 
tax  laws  enable  the  owners  of  idle, 
unimproved  land  to  escape  with  only 
a  nominal,  and  in  many  instances,  a 
positively  ridiculous  tax.  For  ex- 
ample, 22,061  acres  of  Central  Pa- 
cific lands  in  Yuba  County  paid  an 
average  tax  of  six  cents  per  acre; 
^,008  acres  assessed  in  the  name  of 
the  same  concern  in  Tehama  County 
paid  yyi  cents  per  acre;  16,000  acres 
owned  by  private  interests  in  Ventura 
County  paid  an  average  of  8j4  cents 
per  acre;  13,732  acres  belonging  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Land  Company  in 
Tulare  County  paid  an  average  of  454 
cents  per  acre. 

The  Southern  Pacific  owns  about  a 
fifth  of  the  timber  land  of  California. 
One  firm  owns  a  million  acres  of  farm 
land.  In  San  Bernardino  County  the 
S.  P  owns  650,000  acres.  In  Merced 
County  one  concern  owns  245,000 
acres. 

Los  Angeles,  with  its  population  of 
tia4f  a  million,  is  surrounded  by  two 

<CoatlaM4  on  Face  30) 


Our  Single  Tax  Debate 

THE  Single  Taxers  polled  over  260,000  votes  in  California  in  1916 
,  and  assert  that  they  will  add  70,000  more  at  the  next  election 
and  win  the  State.  Do  the  farmers  want  taxes  le^ed  on  land 
values  alone?  Every  voter  wants  to  know  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  single  tax,  so  that  he  can  act  intelligently.  Are  you  "in 
the  dark?"  If  so,  you  should  not  miss  a  single  number  of  Orchard 
and  Farm  containing  this  tremendously  important  debate  on  the 
question: 

Would  Single  Tax  Aid  or  Injure  the  Land  Owner? 

Luke  North,  vice  president  of  the  National  Association  known  as 
"The  Great  Adventure  for  Single  Tax"  puts  the  case  for  the  Henry 
George  theorists  and  Albert  E.  Kern,  president  of  the  "Anti-Single 
Tax  Association  of  California,"  replies.  In  this  issue  the  contestants 
give  their  concluding  arguments. 

All  voters,  land  owners  and  students  of  political  economy  will  find 
the  controversy  highly  interesting  and  educational.  The  facts  set 
forth  in  this  war  of  words  are  of  vital  importance  to  farmers  through- 
out the  State.  Every  land  owner  will,  of  course,  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  Single  Tax  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  California. 

Here  Is  the  Proposed  Amendment 

As  it  Would  Appear  on  the  Statutes. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  00  ENACT  AS  FOLLOWS: 

A  new  wctlon  ts  b«  known  u  Section  IS  It  hereby  tddeil  to  Article  XIII  of  the  Conitltutlon 
to  read  *e  followi: 

On  end  ifter  Januiry  I,  1919,  ell  puMlo  rmenuee.  Stat*,  county,  nunlolpal  and  dlttrlit, 
•hall  be  ralMd  by  taxation  of  the  value  of  land  IrreipeotWe  of  Improveraente  thereen:  provided, 
that  war  veteran,  college  and  church  exemption!  In  Seetlone  I'/t,  and  la.  Article  XIII  of  the 
Conetltutlon,  are  not  affected  hereby. 

The  Intent  of  thie  Single  Tax  amendment  li  to  prevent  the  holding  of  laid  out  of  ui*  for 
ipeculatloo  and  to  apply  the  land  valuet  which  the  community  createe  to  eomnually  ^rpoeee. 

All  conttltutloaal  provltlone  and  lawe  In  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 


THE  one  thing  that  always  impresses  me  after  I  have  studied  any  article 
arguing  for  Single  Tax  and  have  reviewed  in  my  mind  what  has  been 
said,  is  the  fact  that  I  have  failed  to  find  one  real  reason  why  we  should 
adopt  it.  Those  who  advocate  it  are  all  impractical.  True  they  are  thinkers; 
they  are  students:  but  their  arguments  are  without  weight  because  they  lack 
that  facility  for  practical  application  which  can  come  only  through  experience. 
In  my  articles  in  the  daily  press  of  San  Francisco  I  am  replying  to  a  professor 
of  the  University  of  California,  and  here  in  Orchard  and  Farm  to  those  of 
a  poet  and  writer.  One  argument  that  both  have  used  is  that  land  in  River- 
side County  is  assessed  at  a  much  higher  value  than  land  in  Kern  County 
A  Difference  in  Lands 
Now  if  they  were  practical  they  would  know  that  the  land  in  Riverside 
County  has  a  real  worth,  due  to  the  returns  which  it  will  pay  when  farmed, 
far  in  excess  of  the  worth  of  land  in  Kern  County,  based  on  what  a  farmer 
could  obtain  by  cropping  it.  But  it  all  looks  the  same  to  them.  They  con- 
sider it  all  as  merely  so  many  acres.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  know  what 
alkali  is,  but  they  would  never  think  to  test  the  land  for  hardpan,  and  much 
less  to  apply  the  many  necessary  tests  for  humus,  physical  nature  of  the  soil, 
rainfall  and  the  many  other  conditions  that  must  be  right  in  order  successfully 
to  grow  crops.  They  do  not  know  that  land  within  the  boundaries  spoken  of 
as  the  "Dixon  Ridge"  sells  for  more  than  land  on  the  other  side  of  a  60-foot 
road  for  the  sole  reason  that  it  will  produce  a  larger  return-  They  do  not 
realize  that  in  order  to  raise  cattle  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  herds  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another — taking  them  during  certain  months  away  from 
one  section  of  the  land  where  the  crop  has  grown  short  and  dry  to  another  part 

of  the  land  where  feed  conditions  are 
right.  They  simply  ride  through  the 
country  in  the  middle  of  summer  and 
see  land  that  does  not  carry  enough 
feed  to  feed  a  jack  rabbit,  and  is  not 
being  planted  to  some  crop,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  just  a  few  weeks 
before  the  owner  moved  his  herds  to_ 
the  mountains  so  that  his  cattle  would 
not  starve,  they  set  up  a  cry  that  the 
land  is  being  "held  out."  They  must 
feel  that  a  farmer  can  raise  livestock 
successfully  on  a  ten-foot  lot!  And 
notice  that  I  always  use  the  wori 
"successfully"  because  there  are  tw» 
kinds  of  farmers — successful  and 
theoretical.  And  the  theorists  say  f 
us  that  if  we  simply  remove  the  taxes 
from  the  improvements  and  double 
them  on  the  land,  hell  will  be  far 
removed  from  this  vicinity  and  the 
people  will  flock  in  and  settle  up  the 
land  (just  by  the  way  as  they  did 
not  do  in  Canada).  The  Single  Taxers 
put  it  over  in  Vancouver  and  then  in- 
stead of  a  great  influx  taking  place, 
even  the  Single  Taxers  left  and  that 
was  the  only  good  thing  that  ever 
came  of  trying  it  up  there. 

Fact  vs.  Fancy 
I  tell  you,  and  you  know  it  to  be 
a  fact,  that  there  is  but  one  way  suc- 
cessfully to  farm  and  to  realize  fully 
the  joy  of  such  success,  and  that  is. 
not  by  working  it  out  theoretically  in 
your  house  and  not  by  having  some 
one  come  along  and  make  you  a  pres- 
ent of  a  deed.  Right  here  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  expressive  saying:  "The 
yearnings  of  one  man  for  the  earn- 
ings of  another."  Could  successful 
f.nrming  take  place  and  would  addi- 
tional crops  be^produced  by  a  mere 
parceling  out  of  ten  acres  of  land 
to  every  one  in  California  or  in  other 
words,  by  throwing  the  land  wide 
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A  Big  New  Fruit  Industry  for  California 


WHO  would  ever  have  dared  to 
predict  that  a  ring  around  a 
grape  vine  would  be  worth 
-5,000,000?  Yet  this  apparent  absurd- 
:y  is  an  actual  fact,  for  the  recent 
Iscovery  of  a  simple  operation  which 
makes  it  possible  to  raise  currant 
grapes  in  California  just  as  good  as 
those  produced  in  Greece  and  form- 
erly imported  in  tremendous  quan- 
tities to  this  country,  means  at  least 
$5,000,000  to  the  Golden  State. 

This  operation  is  known  as  "gird- 
ling." It  consists  in  cutting  two 
parallel  incisions  through  the  bark, 
around  either  the  trunks,  arms  or 
canes  of  the  vines  and  taking  out  the 
bark  between  these  parallel  cuts.  The 
girdling  must  be  thoroughly  and 
cleanly  done,  and  performed  while 
the  vines  are  in  bloom.  Girdling  is 
not  only  necessary  in  order  to  make 
the  blooms  set  properly  but  insures 
at  least  twice  as  much  fruit  and  a 
product  of  better  quality. 

Yield  Obtained 

Vines  in  California  experimental 
vineyards  are  producing  from  18  to  45 
pounds  of  fruit  to  the  vine,  the  yield 
depending  largely  on  the  variety  of 
resistant  stock  on  which  the  vines 
were  grafted.  Soils  suite4  to  other 
vinifera  varieties  grown  in  the  State 
are  also  suited  to  the  currant  grapes 
when  they  are  grown  on  their  own 
roots.  In  phylloxera-infested  terri- 
tory, however,  they  should  be  grown 
on  resistant  stalks  congenial  to  them 
and  suited  to  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions where  they  are  to  be  planted. 
Aside  from  this  precaution  and  the 
process  of  girdling,  the  culture,  in- 
cluding time  of  planting,  training  and 
pruning,  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  required  by  other  varieties. 

An  important  fact  is  that  currant 
grapes  are  among  the  earliest  to 
ripen;  in  fact,  they  ripen  so  early 
that  they  will  be  dried  and  put  away 
before  the  earliest  rains  occur  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  raisin  varieties  are 
too  late  for  successful  growth.  In 
the  regions  now  devoted  to  raisin 
production,  furthermore,  the  currants 
can  be  grown  as  an  advance  crop,  and 
can  be  stored  before  the  raisin  grapes 
are  mature.  This  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  make  the  most  eco- 
omical  use  of  labor. 

Early  Trials 

Currant  grape  varieties  were  intro- 
duced into  California  as  early  as  1861, 
and  these  were  followed  by  later  intro- 
ductions. Among  all  these,  however, 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  .valu- 
able dark  colored  varieties,  some 
fairly  productive  red  and  white  strains 
producing  fruit  of  inferior  quality. 

The  "Panariti"  was  introduced  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture through  David  Fairchild,  agri- 
cultural explorer  of  the  Department, 
a  consignment  of  cuttings  having 
reached  Washington,  D.  C,  May  9, 
1901.    Concerning  this  shipment  Mr. 

airchild  stated  at  that  time:  "The 
\ariety  of  grape  producing  the  cur- 
rants or  corinth  of  cgmmerce  These 
cuttings  were  purchased  in  the  village 
of  Panariti,  which  lies  among  the 
mountains  back  of  Xyloncastron.  This 


Uncle  Sam  tvants  California  farmers  to  raise  millions  of 
pounds  of  currants  annually — not  the  little  bush  currants  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  but  currant-grapes,  used  in  making  the 
dried  fruit  of  commerce.  Why  should  we  import  30,000,000  pounds 
every  year  tvhen  the  fruit  can  be  successfully  and  profitably  grown 
right  here  in  California  ?  This  article  includes  directions  for  secur- 
ing cuttings. 

By  George  C.  Hussman 

Titiciiltarist,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


These  Three 
Photographs 
Tell  a 
Graphic  Story 
of  the 
Importance 
of 

"Girdling," 
a  Simple 
Process 
Which  Was 
Discovered 
Only  After 

Years  of 
Painstaking 
Experiments 
by  Experts 
of  the 
United  States 
Department 
of 

Agriculture 


How  Girdling  Increases  Yield 

(1)  Panariti  grafted  on  Adobe  Giant.  Check  vine,  not  iyicif^ed. 

(2)  Same,  incised  at  the  proper  time. 

(3)  Trunk  incision  completely  healed. 

{Arrows  on  {2)  and  (3)  indicate  the  magic  "ring"  ivhich  made 
the  vine  produce  UO  pounds  of  fruit  instead  of  10.) 


village  is  noted  as  producing  ionie  ■  r 
the  tinest  corinths  in  Giccce." 

Several  currant  grape  varieties  arc 
grown  in  Greece,  although  the  crcn' 
differences  are  not  distinguished  in 
that  country  as  varieties,  but  rather 
by  the  name  of  the  region  in  which 
they  are  produced. 

Some  of  the  Panariti  cuttings  were 
distributed  to  grape  growers  in  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona  and  southern  Nevada, 
and  some  used  in  experiments  in  the 
Department's  Experiment  Vineyards 
in  California.  Exceptional  difficultie? 
wer?  encountered  in  successfully 
growing  these,  and  it  became  a  prob- 
lem for  the  viticultural  investigator? 
of  the  Department  to  find  out  wln  r^ 
the  trouble  was.  The  knotty  parr-  • 
this  problem  appear  now  to  have  btcii 
solved. 

Acreage  Required 

When  vines  are  planted  8x8  feet 
apart  (the  usual  distance)  an  acre 
will  yield  a  crop  of  fresh  grapes  rang- 
ing from  six  to  fifteen  tons,  an  aver- 
age of  ten  and  one-half  tons  of  grapes 
or,  conservatively,  from  two  to  five 
tons  of  dried  currants.  From  this  we 
conclude  that  from  4000  to  8500  acres 
of  these  grapes  would  be  necessary  to 
produce  the  30,000,000  pounds  we 
annually  import  and  consume,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  consumption  of  them  could 
be  much  increased  beyond  this. 

The  berries  being  seedless,  delicious 
in  flavor,  rich  in  quality,  and  very 
early  in  ripening,  they  also  make  an 
exceedingly  desirable  fresh  fruit  for 
the  table. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  great  advantage 
in  growing  grapes  for  drying  pur- 
poses, to  be  in  a  district  which  per- 
mits sun  drying.  All  the  districts  in 
California,  in  which  grapes  for  va- 
rious purposes  are  now  grown,  have, 
apparently,  suitable  conditions  for  the 
growing  of  currant  grapes.  Protec- 
tion against  the  dew  at  night  will 
likely  be  necessary  in  some  of  the 
coastal  districts,  but  as  it  is  prefer- 
able that  the  currants,  while  drying, 
be  shaded  during  the  great  heat  of 
the  day,  the  same  shelter  will  do  for 
both  purposes. 

Description  of  Fruit 

The  importance  of  the  Panari' 
the    currant    group   of  grapes 
gests  a  description  of  its  fruit:  Ci.;- 
ter     fairly     compact,   cylindrical  to 
tapering,  long,  narrow,  usually  prom- 
inently shouldered,  often  in  two  p'  '  ■ 
Berry  very  small,  usually  less 
one-quarter  inch  in  diameter,  glol 
color  purple-black  with  whitish  bb 
surface  smooth;    skin    thin,  teti' 
flesh  pearly  white,  soft,  juicy,  seedles^. 
Flavor  rich,  very  sweet  and  character- 
istic of  the  currant  grapes.  Relative- 
ly high  in  saccharine  and  acid.  Ex- 
cellent in  quality  both  as  fresh  fruit 
and  dried.    Ripens  from  July  15  to 
August  15.    Usually  produces  a  small 
second  crop  of  small  loose  clusters 
consisting  of  larger  seeded  berries. 

How  to  Obtain  Cuttings 

In  a  ten-year  test  of  growing 
corinths  on  various  resistant  stocks, 
a  sufficient  number  of  varieties  of 
these  stocks  have  been  found  from 
which  to  select  such  as  are  adapted 
to  any  of  the  soil  types  as  well  as  to 
(ither  conditions.  These  selections  are, 
furthermore,  congenial  to  the  cur- 
rant grape  varieties  on  which  they 
show  good  fruiting  tendencies. 

It  is  expected  that  in  the  near 
•future  a  distribution  of  cuttings  of 
the  Panariti  will  be  made  to  a  limited 
number  of  growers,  from  the  Depart- 
ment's experimental  vineyards  in  Cal- 
ifornia. I  expect  to  recommend  such 
a  distribution  upon  my  return  to 
Washington.  Requests  for  such  cut- 
tings should  be  addressed  to  me  as 
follows:  Geo.  C.  Hussman,  Pomolo- 
gist  in  Charge  of  Viticultural  Investi- 
gations, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Baart  Instead  of  Barley 

Is  the  slogan  of  the  "more  wheat  campaignT'  In  this  article  are  given  some 
of  the  actual  reports  of  farmers  who  have  experimented  with  Early  Baart  wheat, 
which  bids  fair  to  displace  all  other  varieties  in  California. 

By  Norman  F.  D'Evelyn 

Of  the  Agricultural  Department,  Sperry  Flour  Co. 


YY^DITOR'S  Note:  The  writer  of  this  article  has  expressed  his  icilling- 
Jjj  ness  to  furnish  any  information  or  advice  available  through  the  ex- 
tensive experimental  and  educational  machinery  of  his  department. 
Because  of  limited  space  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  touch  lightly  upon 
the  different  phases  of  the  subject,  but  any  questions  occurring  to  Orchard 
and  Farm  readers  will  be  gladly  answered  if  addressed  to  the  Stockton 
office  of  the  Sperry  Flour  Company. 


15  His  Majesty,  Wheat,  King  of  all 
the  cereals,  again  to  reign  in  Cal- 
ifornia? Conditions  are  changing 
and  those  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  subject  agree  that  now  and  after 
the  war,  wheat  holds  better  prospects 
from  the  standpoint  of  monetary  re- 
turn for  California  farmers,  than 
barley. 

An  extensive  campaign  for  more 
wheat  is  now  under  way  in  this  State, 
partly  in  view  of  the  world  need  so 
strongly  emphasized  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  partly  as  a  refutation 
of  the  popular  fallacy  that  California 
grain  lands  are  "worn  out."  Wheat 
is  the  crop  that  first  put  California 
on  the  agricultural  map,  and  wheat 
is  surely  again  coming  into  its  own. 

It  is  "coming  back"  in  a  new  form, 
however.  For  experiments'  extending 
over  a  period  of  years,  together  with 
results  obtained  in  the  neighboring 
States  of  Oregon  and  Arizona,  have 
demonstrated  conclusively  the  supe- 
riority over  the  standard  California 
varieties,    of    the    wonderful  Early 


summers  and  occasional  north  winds 
vhich  have  a  tendency  to  shrink  wheat 
that  is  not  well  matured. 

In  the  Sacramento  Valley  a  50-acre 
tract  of  Early  Baart  wheat  was 
planted  along  side  of  800  acres  of 
Bluestem  at  Riego  on  the  Natomas 
tract,  just  above  Sacramento,  by 
Messrs  Warren  anH  Sebbelow.  From 
their  report  of  their  experiences  dur- 
ing the  season  just  passed  the  follow- 
ing summary  has  been  made:  Both 
varieties  were  seeded  between  No- 
vember tenth  and  twentieth;  about  80 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  was  used.  The 
Bluestem  came  up  about  two  weeks 
before  the  Early  Baart  and  the  latter 
made  hut  half  a  stand  because,  it  is 
believed,  of  insufficient  rainfall.  (Sub- 
sequent tests,  however,  have  not 
shown  any  difference  in  time  of 
germination  between  Bluestem,  Cal- 
ifornia Australian  and  Early  Baart.) 
In  spite  of  this  set-back  the  Baart 
soon  outgrew  the  Bluestem  and 
showed  a  tendency  to  stool  never 
equalled  by  any  other  wheat  on  that 


Harvesting  Early  Baart  Wheat 

Harvesting  operatidns  in  the  great  Moreing  Brothers  wheat  fields  on  the 
Katomas  tract  near  Sacramento.  This  firm,  the  largest  growers  in  California, 
raised  18.000  acres  of  wheat  this  year.  Xote  the  bulk  handling  attachment  on 
the  Holt  steam  harvester.  The  use  of  this  and  the  substitution  of  motor  trucks 
for  horse-drawn  vehicles  effected  a  harvest  saving  of  S-'/'/  a  day,  65  less  men 
having  been  required.  This  "combine,"  with  3.'i-foot  header,  harvests  80  to  100 
acres  a  day. 


Baart.  This  variety  is  being  exten- 
sively planted  this  year,  and,-  in  fact, 
is  being  made  the  bas'is  of  our  "more 
wheat  campaign."  It  is  superior  to 
the  "standard"  wheats  of  the  State 
not  only  from  the  millers'  standpoint 
(being  equal  in  milling  qualities  to 
the  hard  winter  wheats  of  Kansas), 
but  in  returns  to  tlie  farmer. 

Baart  Makes  Good 

From  Chico,  Butte  County,  on  the 
north  to  Imperial  Valley  on  the  south, 
satisfactory  reports  of  the  yield  of 
Edrly  Baart  wheat  this  season  have 
been  received.  Baart  is  a  bearded 
wheat  with  a  light  but  elastic  straw. 
The  grain  does  not  break  off  nor  shell 
out  any  more  than  that  of  the  so- 
called  "standard"  milling  varieties.  It 
is  a  hardy  wheat,  withstanding  ex- 
tremely wet  as  well  as  unusually  dry 
weather.  The  Baart  makes  a  rather 
rank  growth,  has  a  very  heavy  leaf, 
■and  most  important  of  all,  ripens  from 
ten  to  fifteen  days, earlier  than  the 
local  wheats.  This  advantage  is  irn- 
portant  for  the  reason  that  California 
often  has  short  springs  with  early  hot 


character  of  soil  (heavy  adobe  with 
a  few  inches  of  sediment  on  top). 
More  than  40  heads  were  noted  on 
one  stalk  and  the  average  was  fifteen 
to  twenty,  while  the  Bluestem  aver- 
aged from  four  to  six.  All  heads  were 
large  and  well  filled.  The  Baart 
matured  two  or  three  weeks  earlier, 
and  51  acres  yielded  974  sacks,  or  19 
sacks  per  acre.  A  perfect  stand  of 
Bluestem  in  the  two  adjoining  fields 
averaged  14V2  sacks  per  acre.  These 
growers  are  to  plant  half  their  acre- 
age to  Baart  next  year.  They  were 
particularly  impressed  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  cut  the 
Baart  before  the  Bluestem  had  ma- 
tured. 

Other  Enthusiasts 

In  the  same  neighborhood  Moreing 
Brothers,  who  had  practically  20.000 
acres  in  wheat,  have  become  so  thor- 
oughly impressed  with  the  advantages 
of  the  Early  Baart  that  they  will 
plant  eight  or  nine  thousand  acres  of 
it  next  year.  They  had  about  2500 
acres  of  Baart  this  year,  and  obtained 
as  much  as  2600  to  3000  pounds  to  the 
(Continued  on  Paice  26) 


Next  Month 

LUTHER  BURBANK  will 
tell  Orchard  and  Farm 
readers  about  some  of 
his  latest  discoveries  and  ex- 
periments. Our  BIG  CHRIST- 
MAS ISSUE,  in  fact,  will  hold 
mcuiy  a  pleasant  surprise;  it 
will  be  crammed  full  of  big 
features  and  practical  informa- 
tion, the  kind  you  can  put 
right  to  work  to  increase  your 
profits!  In  order  not  to  miss 
this  and  the  12  big  numbers  of 
1919,  each  of  which  is  going 
to  be  better  than  the  preced- 
ing one,  make  Sure  that  your 
subscription  is  not  about  to 
expire.  Orchard  and  Farm  has 
not  so  far  been  compelled  to 
raise  its  subscription  rate,  but 
constantly  increasing  costs 
may  compel  us  to  take  this 
step  at  any  time. 

That  advertisers  recognize 
the  '  prestige  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  as  "The  Big  Western 
Farm  Magazine"  is  empha- 
sized this  month  by  the  fact 
that  our  manager,  Mr.  Tyler 
Smith,  was  forced  to  "steal" 
some  of  the  space  reserved  for 
reading  matter.  I  have  a  sus- 
picion that  he  would  like  to 
make  Orchard  and  Farm  all 
ads  and  no  reading  matter  if 
I  would  let  him,  but  as  he 
showed  me  several  big  ones 
which  he  had  to  leave  out,  I 
could  not  begrudge  him  a  little 
of  "my"  space,  even  though  it 
meant  "killing"  some  valuable 
articles. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  adver- 
tisements are  mighty  good 
reading  and  I  hope  that  every 
subscriber,  in  noticing  how  our 
advertising  columns  are  filled 
with  live,  paid  notices  of  reli- 
able, trade-marked  goods  and 
high-grade  propositions,  will 
remember  and  act  upon  the 
messages  they  carry. 

Don't  forget  the  big  contest 
for  Practical  Experiences  and 
Discoveries.  Write  us  about 
your  short-cuts  and  experi- 
ments that  we  may  publish 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other  fellow.  The  large  num- 
ber of  letters  we  receive  every 
week  marked  "For  Prize  Con- 
test" indicate  that  there  will 
be  mighty  close  competition 
when  the  $105  in  prize  money 
is  distributed. 

And  remember  that  this  is 
YOUR  paper!  One  of  our 
greatest  pleasures  is  afforded 
by  the  interest  of  our  readers, 
as  evidenced  by  scores  of  let- 
ters of  t}0th  commendation  and 
suggestion.  We  welcome  both 
kinds  and  trust  that  when- 
ever the  "spirit  moves"  you 
will  write  to 

The  Editor. 


Almond  Authority 

After  six  years  of  extended  observa- 
tions in  practically  every  almond  dis- 
trict in  California  R.  H.  Taylor,  as- 
sistant professor  of  Pomology  in  the 
University  of  California,  has  published 
the  results  of  his  investigations  in  the 
Agriculture  Experiment  Station  series 
under  the  title  "Almond  Culture  in 
California."  Practical  phases  of  the 
subject  are 'discussed  with  a  view  to 
aid  farmers  in  avoiding  pitfalls  usually 
encountered  by  inexperienced  grow- 
ers. 


Keep  in  mind  that  chicks  should 
have  apartments  or  yards  according 
to  size.  When  larger  and  smaller 
chicks  run  together  the  smaller  ones- 
do  not  have  an  equal  show. 

Keep  lots,  feed  troughs,  and  water- 
ing places  in  sanitary  condition. 


Secretaiy  Lane 's  Article 

(Continued   from    Pnije  8) 

carelessness  in  ignoring  its  resources. 

Some  idea  of  the  vast  potential 
value  of  this  latent  national  resource 
may  be  gained  from  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  results  accomplished  by 
the  United  States  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice since  its  organization  on  June  17, 
1902.  Up  to  the  last  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1918,  the  Service  had 
invested  over  $100,000,000  in  some 
thirty  irrigation  projects  in  the  West. 

The  total  area  actually  irrigated 
during  1917  was  1,060,000  acres.  The 
value  of  the  crops  grown  on  the 
reclamation  projects  for  the  season  of 
1917  amounted  to  nearly  $60,000,000, 
without  including  livestock  industries, 
dairy  products,  wool,  etc.  When  the 
projects  are  completed  the  area  under 
cultivation  will  approximate  3,000.000 
acres,  capable  of  supporting  250,000 
lieople  on  60,000  farm  homes. 

Means  Much  to  the  West 
What  the  Reclamation  Service  has 
meant  to  the  people  of  the  arid  West 
can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
liave  seen  the  transformation  of  the 
desert,  the  change  in  a  few  short 
years  from  "the  land  that  God  for- 
got" to  prosperous  communities,  not 
alone  self-sustaining,  but  shipping 
thousands  of  carloads  of  produce  to 
the  markets  of  the  nation.  Each  read- 
er can  compute  for  himself  the  tre- 
mendous economic  advantage  that 
will  accrue  to  the  West  alone  when 
these  15,000,000  acres  of  arid  land, 
24,000,000  acres  of  cut-over  timber 
land,  and  6,500,000  acres  of  swamp 
land  are  reclaimed  and  in  the  hands 
of  virile  American  citizens.  The 
reclamation  of  the  remaining  200,000,- 
000  acres  in  the  East  and  South  will 
not  only  add  an  almost  incalculable 
amount  to  the  wealth  of  these  por- 
tions of  our  country,  but  will  indi- 
rectly prove  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
'  West  as  well. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
reclamation  of  these  vast  areas  in 
their  entirety  at  first  sight  seems  im- 
possible. Men  by  the  million  will  be 
needed  to  construct  the  projects.  The 
war  itself,  however,  furnishes  the  so- 
lution. With  the  advent  of  peace  and 
the  return  of  our  fighting  men,  labor 
conditions  in  the  country  must  be  re- 
adjusted. The  arts  of  war  must  give 
place  to  the  arts  of  peace.  The  return 
to  normaKlabor  conditions  will  be  dif- 
ficult enough  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  return  to  tjur  shores  of 
millions  of  men  who  will  be  looking 

for  work.   

After  Victory,  What? 
Left  to  themselves,  these  men  will 
be  faced  with  about  four  possibilities 
Many  will,  of  course,  return  to  thr 
jobs  which  they  held  before  joining 
the  Colors;  others  will  capitalize  the 
knowledge  they  have  acquired  in  the 
army  or  navy  and  enter  some  trade 
which  they  have  learned  in  these 
branches  of  the  service;  others  will 
take  the  first  jobs  that  come  to  hand, 
whether  especially  suited  to  their  ca- 
pabilities or  not;  and  still  others  will 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed, 
taking  a  job  here  and  there  ami  grad- 
ually but  surely  becoming  a  total  eco- 
nomic loss  to  the  Nation 

Intelligent  direction  of  these  re- 
turned fighting  men  will,  however 
change  this  aspect  entirely.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  who  other- 
wise might  become  an  economic  lia- 
bility will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
become  an  economic  asset.  In  othei 
words,  these  men  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  continue  to  work  for 
the  Government.  The  scattered  na- 
ture of  the  proposed  irrigation,  cut 
over,  and  swamp  land  project^ 
throughout  the  country  will  make  it 
possible  to  offer  each  man  the  oppor 
tunity  to  work  usually  within  his  own 
State,  and  often  near  his  home  town. 

These  men  will  be  offered  good 
wages  by  the  Government  to  build 
the  huge  dams  and  the  miles  of  canals 
in  the  arid  region;  to  blow  the  stump? 
and  dear  the  cut-over  lands;  to  dir 
the   drainage   ditches  and  clear  tin 

(Conlinued   on   VuKt  28> 
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The  Woman,  the  Boy,  and  the  Man  Past  Fifty 


Are  They  a  Success  as  Farm  Laborers  ? 
A  Man  Is  as  Old  as  He  Feels 


B])  M.  E.  Bryant 


What  Boys  Have  Accomplished 

By  Richard  Hation 


President  Half  Century  Association  of  America 


THE  Half  Century  Association  of 
America  has  demonstrated  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
the  man  past  fifty  years  of  age  is 
neither  a  has-been  nor  a  would-be. 
He  is  decidedly  an  "is-er!"  This  sea- 
son our  association  has  placed  with 
the  growers  approximately  1000  of 
its  members.  The  proof  of  their 
efficiency  is  in  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ployers have  invariably  asked  for  "a 
return  engagement." 

The  association,  born  becauSe  of 
necessity  arising  from  unjust  dis- 
crimination, has  since  its  inception  in 
September,  1917,  enrolled  more  than 
4000  men.  This  membership  includes 
broad-minded  gentlemen  in  all  walks 
of  life,  from  the  bankers,  doctors  and 
lawyers  to  the  man  who  was  formerly 
without  a  job;  all  are  working  to- 
gether for  the  common  interest  of  the 
young-old  man.  In  addition  to  its 
agricultural  work,  the  association  has 
succeeded  in  causing  the  age  limit  for 
civil  service  to  be  raised,  and  in  some 
cases  removed,  and  has  helped  men 
past  fifty  in  all  circumstances  to 
"come  back"  and  receive  the  recogni- 
tion they  deserved. 

An  Effective  System 
By  sending  our  men  out  under  the 
unit  system,  we  have  overcome  one 
big  objection;  namely,  that  of  secur- 
ing proper  housing.  Under  our  sys- 
tem we  send  men  to  the  farming  dis- 
tricts in  units  of  100,  and  they  are 
housed  in  central  camps  composed 
either  of  tents  or  buildings.  Steel  cots 
and  good  mattresses  are  provided,  and 
the  men  are  fed  in  a  big  mess  tent  or 
building. 

Our  camp 
"Number  One"  at 
Lankershim  has 
been  described  by 
the  State  Immi- 
gration and  Labor 
Commission  a  s 
the  model  camp 
of  California.  It 
is  located  in  a 
two-story  build- 
ing and  provided 
with  75  steel  cots. 
The  well-ventilat- 
ed dormitory  is 
50x60  feet  in  size. 
A  large  dining 
room,  seating  100 
men,  is  provided 
on  the  ground 
floor.  The  detach- 
ed kitchen  is 
fitted  with  every 
convenience,  in- 
cluding a  hotel 
range  and  a  dish 
washer  A  large 
butcher's  cooler  is 
used  for  keeping  the  provisions,  and 
the  entire  "plant"  is  screened.  The 
help  consists  of  one  cook,  two  assist- 
ants and  one  dish  washer.  A  com- 
missary man  keeps  the  accounts  and, 
by  means  of  an  automobile,  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  labor  requirements  of 
the  growers.  The  farmers  come  to 
the  camp  each  morning  for  the  men 


wanted  and  return  them  at  night.  The 
men  carry  with  them  their  mid-day 
lunch.  This  camp  has  been  exceed- 
ingly successful,  the  growers  co- 
operating in  every  way  and  express- 
ing themselves  as  highly  pleased  with 
results. 

Don  C.  Bitler,  development  agent 
of  Imperial  Valley,  who  supplies  much 
of  the  labor  used  in  that  locality,  after 
visiting  the  Lankershim  camp  and 
talking  with  the  ranchers,  was  so 
favorably  impressed  with  the  work  of 
the  men  past  fifty  that  he  returned 
to  the  valley  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  arrangements  be  made  to 
bring  a  large  corps  of  our  members 
to  help  with  this  year's  harvest.  Ac- 
cordingly the  writer  attended  a 
meeting  where  the  arrangements  were 
perfected.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
association  should  furnish  approxi- 
mately 2000  men.  Camps  of  100  men 
were  placed  in  each  of  the  twelve 
districts  of  Imperial  Valley,  these 
camps  being  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  districts.  El  Centro  agreed  to 
provide  for  500  men. 

The  work  that  we  have  done  for 
Los  Angeles  and  Imperial  counties 
may  be  done  for  other  counties.  Our 
membership  and  standing  are  con- 
stantly growing  stronger.  We  have 
been  in  existence  but  10  months,  but 
have  made  our  influence  felt  in  a  big 
way.  More  than  750  of  our  sons  are 
fighting  overseas  and  we,  as  the 
fathers  of  the  fighters,  are  only  trying 
to  do  our  part  in  the  world  struggle. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  help  in  raising 
the  food  that  is  helping  to  wiii  out. 
Inquiries  addressed  to  our  headquar- 


Boys'   'Working   lieserve  Division 

THE  American  public  must  polite- 
ly take  off  its  collective  hat  to 
the  American  boy.  He  has  done 
a  wonderful  work  in  helping  to 
gather  the  crops  of  the  nation  dur- 
ing the  most  serious  period  of  labor 
shortage  the  country  has  ever  known, 
a  work  which  few  average  citizens 
recognize  or  appreciate. 

So  swiftly,  considering  the  original- 
ity of  the  whole  plan,  has  this  mobil- 
ization of  American  youth  been  ac- 
complished, that  its  striking  results 
in  the  present  and  its  boundless  possi- 
bilities for  the  future  are  even  today 
scarcely  realized  in  America.  The 
morale  of  these  l^oys  on  the  farms 
has  been  splendid,  and  less  than  two 
per  cent  have  failed  to  make  good. 

Work  on  the  Coast 

The  Pacific  Coast  States  bear  wit- 
ness to  their  effective  labor.  In  Wash- 
ington members  of  the  reserve  are 
proving  of  great  value  in'  the  fishing 
and  canning  industries.  In  California 
1200  boys  were  engaged  in  picking 
apricots,  grapes  and  cherries.  In  Ore- 
gon the  lads  of  the  reserve,  6000 
strong,  have  prevented  great  losses 
in  the  strawberry,  loganberry,  rasp- 
berry and  cherry  crops.  In  other  parts 
of  the  U.  S.  they  are  by  their  steady 
and  increasingly  skillful  toil,  saving 
the  local  crops  and  thus  providing  the 
sinews  of  war  for  America  and  her 
European  Allies  against  the  Huns. 

The  U.  S.  Boys'  Working  Reserve 
was  established  in  the  spring  of  1917 
as  a  division  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Its  purpose  was  to  mobilize 
the  youth  of  America  from  16  to  21 


Helpful  Service 

Ualf-Century   Workers  Leaving   for  Imperial 


Valley 


Young  Patriots 
Working  Reserve  Bovs  Helped  to  8'n  e  the  I'luit  Crop 


ters  in  the  San  Fernando  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles,  will  be  given  prompt  atten- 
tion. Call  on  us  and  you  will  find  us 
ready! 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  regard 
the  man  past  fifty  as  a  down-and- 
outer,  you  have  a  pleasant  surprise 
in  store.  We  stand  ready  to  "show 
you" 


THE  tear  has  done  more  perhaps  than  any  other  event  that  could  have 
occurred  to  assist  the  elderly  man  to  "come  back."  The  greatest  gen- 
erals in  the  Allied  armies  are  past  SO,  and  most  of  the  big  leaders  who  are 
m^aking  possible  America's  tremendous  and  telling  efforts  are  on  "the  sunny 
side  of  life."  The  world  is  learning  to  look  forward  to,  instead  of  back  upon, 
the  half-century  man,  who  finds  that  his  ripened  experience  is  now  more 
of  an  asset  than  a  liability. 

The  "half-century  man"  himself,  however,  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
change.  lie  has  learned  that  the  world  is  ready  to  accept  his  own  opinion 
of  himself.  By  thinking,  acting  and  looking  young,  he  feels  young  and  is 
young.    He  has  "come  back"  to  stay. 


as  a  labor  reserve,  to  be  distributed 
at  critical  spots  in  our  national  eco- 
nomic structure  where  the  inevitable 
labor  shortage  would  endanger  pro- 
duction. Three  branches  were  or- 
ganized, the  Agricultural,  the  Indus- 
trial and  the  Vocational,  but  the 
imminent  food  shortage  forced  the 
first  branch  greatly  to  outgrow  the 
other  two.  In  the  present  season  over 
210,000  boys  have  been  placed  in 
productive  work  on  farms  all  over 
the  country,  and  it  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  these  patriotic  mem- 
bers of  the  "BWR"  have  saved  and 
grown  enough  foodstuffs  to  feed  an 
American  Expeditionary  Force  of 
1,300,000  men  in  France  for  a  year. 

In  the  spring,  boys  arc  voluntarily 
enrolled  in  the  reserve  of  their  respec- 
tive States,  and  about  the  close  of  the 
school  term  they  are  placed  in  the 
Farm  Training  Camps,  or,  as  they 
have  been  called,  the  "Farm  Platts- 
burgs."    These  camps  provide  an  in- 


V.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington 

tensive  and  practical  training  under 
the  direction  of  the  best  farm  special- 
ists of  the  various  State  Agricultural 
Colleges.  The  boys  are  thus  prepared, 
beforehand  to  meet  the  difficult  prob- 
lems and  tasks  peculiar  to  agricultural 
work.  Through  the  co-operation  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  State  Boards 
of  Health,  the  farms  are  inspected  and 
each  boy  given  a  careful  medical  ex- 
amination. He  is  then  "placed"  for 
work,  either  in  a  supply  camp  where 
many  boys  are  together,  or  individual- 
ly on  a  single  farm.  The  season  lasts 
from  six  to  eight  weeks. 

In  Nevada,  when  the  farmers  dis- 
covered that  the  reserve  boys  were 
experienced  tractor  operators  and  re- 
pair men,  some  of  them  were  per- 
suaded for  the  first  time  to  employ 
tractors  on  their  ranches  and  a  great 
increase  in  production  resulted. 

A  feature  of  the  work  which  is  be- 
coming of  more  and  more  importance 
is  the  semi-military  discipline  main- 
tained in  the  Farm  and  Supply  Camps^ 
Recently  the  War  Department  has 
promised  to  co-operate  in  supplying 
army  officers  for  this  phase  of  the 
boys'  work,  and  a  national  uniform  is 
soon  to  be  adopted  for  members  of 
the  reserve  As  in  our  army  abroad, 
officials  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  supply 
recreation  in  the  camps  and  supervise 
the  welfare  of  the  reserve  boys.  In 
these  ways  the  boy  is  trained  both 
for  the  physical  and  mental  hardships 
of  actual  war,  should  he  be  called 
when  of  age,  as  well  as  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  peace. 

When  the  scheme  of  placing  high 
school  boys  and  college  underclass- 
men on  Ameri- 
can farms  was 
first  projected,  it 
was  feared  in 
some  quarters 
that  their  educa- 
tion would  be 
seriously  hamper- 
ed. Fortunately, 
however,  the 
summer  vacation 
of  these  boys 
falls  almost  ex- 
actly in  that  sea- 
son of  the  year 
when  help  is 
most  needed  on 
the  farms.  Far, 
therefore,  from 
proving  an  ob- 
stacle to  his  edu- 
cation, the  agri- 
cultural branch  of 
the  reserve  has 
proved  a  great 
educational  asset. 
It  has  taught 
the  boy  responsi- 


bility, and  gratified  his  earnest  desire 
to  be  of  service  to  the  nation  in  the 
present  crisis.  It  has,  moreover,  sent 
him  back .  to  his  winter  schooling 
greatly  improved  in  physical  condi- 
tion, with  an  added  scientific  training 
in  principles  of  agriculture,  the  exist- 
ence of  which,  but  for  this  work,  he 
might  never  have  known.  Through 
the  agency  of  the  Boys'  Working  Re- 
serve, in  fact,  town  and  country  are 
coming  into  closer  contact  with  one 
another  than  ever  before,  and  acquir- 
ing a  new  sympathy  with  each  other's 
problems. 

If  further  drafts  upon  American 
manhood  be  necessary,  the  boys  will 
be  prepared  to  fill  the  depleted  ranks 
of  labor,  to  maintain  a  steady  pro- 
duction on  our  farms,  to  provide  our 
growing  merchant  marine  with  Amer- 
ican foodstuffs  for  the  fighting  men 
abroad,  and  to  give  vital  aid  in  insur- 
ing American  campfires  at  the  gatet 
of  Potsdam. 
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Note  ^ 
WHat  It  Does 


The  Women  Have  Made  Good 

fij;  Myrtle  Shepherd  Francis 

Chairinan  Southern  California  Division  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America 


Stalislics  of  Woman's  Land  Arm])  of  America 

Some  of  the  natio7ial  accomplishments : 
3i  StatM  ar*  onanlzcd.  17  States  have  unite  In  Held.    127  unite  In  all  an  at  work.  15,000 
W.  L.  A.  A.  workers  were  on  the  land  thie  year. 

The  work  in  Southern  California: 
Uaits  have  been  tent  Into  tlx  counties:    Los  Angeles,  Ventura,  Sao  Bernardino,  Riverside. 
Santa  Barbara  and  Orange.    28  units  sent  out  In  all.    eOO  workers  tent  out  thIe  season.  Units 
numbered  from  8  to  200  each. 

The  units  now  at  work  are  as  follows: 

Elslnara   Unit  of  15 — general  agriculture. 

E''l"<>f«   y  Unit  of  40— tomato  picking  and  packing. 

Cuoamoaga  Unit  of  20— grape  picking  and  paoklai. 

Fairmont   Unit  of  10— almond   picking.  < 

Uvlmii   Unit  of  28— orange  and  lemon  picking. 

Satiety   Unit  of   9— walnut  picking. 

»l»"i*alvo   Unit  of  10— 'bean  piling. 

El    Monte   Unit  of  16— dairy  work. 

Carpentoria   Unit  of  6 — orange  and  lemon  picking. 

SInil   ^  Unit  of  9— grape  picking  and  packing.  "-i 

Puente   Unit  of  10— walnut  picking.  "  , 

Whittler   Unit  of  II— walnut  picking. 

Banning   >  Unit  of  37— prune  and  almond  picking. 


IT  HAS  been  proved  that  women 
are  an  important  factor  in  the 
solution  of  the  agricultural  labor 
problem.  Of  the  800  women  sent  out 
to  work  for  farmers  and  fruit  grow- 
ers from  our  Los  Angeles  headquar- 
ters this  season,  95  per  cent  have 
made  good!  Our  association,  which 
is  national  in  its  scope,  has  had 
to  overcome  many  obstacles,  among 
them  being  public  prejudice.  We  had 
for  an  inspiring  example,  however, 
the  work  of  EnglisW  women  who  have 
entered  every  branch  of  agricultural 
service,  including  the  handling  of 
heavy  machinery,  dairying,  teaming, 
stable  work,  tractor  and  motor  truck 
driving,  all  kinds  of  field,  orchard, 
nursery  and  garden  work,  peat-mining 
and  poultry  farming. 

The  best  evidence  of  our  success  is 
the  favor  with  which  our  work  is  re- 
garded by  farmers  who  have  enlisted 
our  services.  We  have  received  the 
endorsement  of  such'  associations  as 


employment  bureau,  it  was  necessary 
for  a  far-reaching  organization  of 
women  to  popularize  the  work  on  the 
basis  of  genuine  patriotic  service  and 
we  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  organization  as  an 
entity  if  this  work  is  to  be  accom- 
plished effectively. 

Organization  Required 

We  have  a  number  of  earnest  mem- 
bers, who  formerly  tried  to  do  farm 
work  independently  and  they  testify 
to  the  necessity  of  an  organization  to 
protect  and  define  the  rights  and 
duties  of  women  in  this  new  field. 
Invariably,  because  she  is  a  woman, 
the  independent  worker  is  expected 
to  help  with  dishes,  tend  children  and 
do  other  indoor  duties  that  would 
never  be  required  of  a  man  in  the 
same  position.  Any  organization  that 
spreads  a  constructive  and  concrete 
patriotic  propaganda  is  of  distinct 
value  at  this  time,  and  it  is  difficult 


Raising  'Em  by  Hand.    Farmerettes  at  W ork 


the  Walnut  Growers',  Milk  Producers' 
and  Citrus  Growers'  Associations,  as 
well  as  the  recommendation  of  many 
individual  farmers.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  our  members  can 
serve  best  by  doing  such  work  as  fruit 
and  nut.  harvesting,  drying,  canning, 
packing  and  dairying,  rather  than  the 
heavier  field  work,  although  many  of 
our  girls  have  tackled  the  hardest 
kinds  of  jobs.  Some  have  made  a 
conspicuous  success  of  cultivating  and 
harvesting  market  garden  truck. 

A  Necessary  Movement 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  W.  L.  A.  A.,  as  an  or- 
ganization, was  superfluous  and  that 
efficiency  could  better  have  been  at- 
tained by  dividing  up  the  work  now 
done  by  the  W.  L.  A.  A.  among  va- 
rious State  agencies  now  in  existence. 

In  order,  however,  to  reach  the 
many  classes  of  able-bodied  women 
who  would  not  think  of  entering  agri- 
culture for  a  livelihood  through  an 


to  persuade  the  strong  young  woman 
Vvho  daily  endures  backaches  and 
blisters,  that  she  is  not  interested  in 
winning  the  war. 

California  offers  greater  inducements 
to  the  woman  worker  on  the  land  than 
any  other  locality  in  the  United  States. 
The  climatic  conditions  and  .variet> 
of  horticultural  crops  make  it  possi- 
ble for  great  nurnbers  of  women  to 
be  employed  both  in  growing  and 
harvesting,  thus  releasing  many  men 
and  boys  for  the  heavier  work. 

Many  fine  men  and  women  have 
rallied  to  our  cause  but  our  strongest 
ally  has  been  and  is,  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  who  from  the  first 
have  been  awake  to  the  necessity  for 
the  land  army  movement  in  Southern 
California. 

Our  offices  are  Rooms  427-428 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building. 
Farmers  and  growers,  who  need  reli- 
able women  workers  and  who  call 
upon  us,  will  be  given  prompt  service. 


How  Special  TrackPULL  Tractor 
Works  Orchards,  Vineyards 


Tractors  are  too  important  to 
buy  without  first  getting  all  the  . 
reasons  to  show  why  som'e  are 
better  than  others  for  your  par- 
ticular kind  of  work. 

The  Bean  TrackPULL  Book 
tells  plainly  why  you  need  a 
Bean  Tractor  if  you  want  or- 
chard and  vineyard  work. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold  be- 
cause it  posts  you  on  vital  qual- 
ities in  such  a  tractor.  You 
know  what  your  tractor  must 
do.  Send  for  catalogs  of  all 
tractor  makers  and  compare 
with  Beau  TrackPULL  Book. 
Then  decide  on  your  tractor. 

The  Bean  TrackPULL  oper- 
ates through  single  track  which 
d«es  all  pulling  and  steeriag. 
~ull  power  on  turns  same  as  An 


straightaway.  Makes  no  differ- 
ence how  far  off  center  you 
hitch — pulls  just  the  same. 
Works  close  to  trees  and  vines. 
Pulls,  "gees,"  "haws,"  and 
backs  just  like  team.  12-7ear- 
old  boys  can  handle. 

Made  by  manufacturers  of  or- 
chard machinery  for  34  years. 
All  their  specialized  experience 
built  into  it. 

Advanced  improvements  in 
Motor,  Track  Rollers,  Drive 
Sprocket,  Bearings  and  Rear 
Wheels  make  the  Bean  the  most 
efficient  orchard  and  vineyard 
machine  ever  manufactured. 

Get  invaluable  Bean  Track- 
PULL Book  Now — send  the  cou- 
pon before  you  forget  it.  Save 
money.  Learn  name  of  nearast 
agent  who  can  show  machine. 


See  These  Valuable  Improvements 
Which  Mean  Increased  Reliability 


1.  Motor — Improved  oiling  sys- 
tem. Improved  carburetor  con- 
trol. Governor  equipment  if  de- 
sired. 

2.  Track  Rollers— Provided 
with  hardened  steel  thrust  bear- 
ings. 

3.  Drive  Sprocket— Solid  steel 
ring,  machine  cut,  hardened  and 


heat  treated  assures  long  serv- 
ice. 

4.  Bearings  —  Provided  with 
improved  dust  protected  greas- 
ing facilities. 

5.  Rear  Wheels — Provided  with 
dust  cap,  wear  resisting  bush- 
ings and  improved  greasing  fa- 
cilities. 


BEAN 

TrackPULL  Tractor 

6  H.  P.  at  Drawbar 


Bean 
Spray 
Pump  Co. 

iHl  W.  Julian  St. 
Skii  Joae,  Cal. 
131  N.  Loa  Ancelei  St. 

Dept.  <M1. 
Los  Angelea.  Cal. 
Kend  mo  catnlrig  niul  full 
Information  wlihr>ti(  otillfin. 
tlon  on  my  pni  r 


With  Patented 
Front  Drive 
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Thus  constructed,  the  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP 
TRACTOR  has  for  years  proved  its  ability  to  meet  trying 
service.   It  is  an  unfailing  help  in  time  of  need. 

Like  the  battleship,  all  material  entering  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  is 
carefully  selected  and  tested  to  meet  the  duty  to  be  per- 
formed. 

THE  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  It  is  povi^erful  and  reliable.  It  displaces  ten 
horses  on  the  farm  and  is  adapted  to  countless  uses,  station- 
ary and  otherwise,  for  many  of  which  horses  are  not  suitable. 

The  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  will  do 
your  plowing,  discing  and  cultivating  in  field,  orchard  and 
vineyard  and  do  it  better,  cheaper  and  quicker  than  any  other 
power. 

The  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  will  pull 
your  binders  and  small  harvesters,  drive  your  grain  separa- 
tors, run  your  bean  threshers,  operate  you  ensilage  cutters 
and  blowers,  pump  your  water,  do  your  odd  jobs,  CUT  YOUR 
COSTS  and  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME. 

Buy  a  proven  product. 

For  further  information,  ask  the  man  who  owns  one  or 
send  for  our  booklet.  Better  Farming. 

Samson  Sieve-Grip 
Tractor  Company 

Division  of 

General  Motors  Corporation.  STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


When  answering  advertisements, 
always  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


State  Farms  for 
Settlers 

Thirty-one  Farms  and  five  Farm 
Laborer's  Allotments  in  the  State 
Land  Settlement  at  Durham  are 
now  open  to  the  inspection  of  in- 
tending settlers.  Applications  will 
be  received  up  to  noon  November 
20,  1918.  For  particulars  regarding 
prices,  terms  of  payment,  address 
Oeorse  C.  Kreutzer,  Superintendent, 
Durham,  California. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

l5?PLEMENTS    AND  RANCir^SUPpETES; 

3AMPL.es  and  sllKhtly  used.  Four  (loora. 
Large  stock.  Liberal  credit.  Save  60  per 
cent  on  some.    No  branches. 

AKNOTT  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
The  Yellow  Front.    Established  18(2. 
112-118  South  lioa  Angeles  St., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

RANCH  TOOLS  Z 

'  FOB  SAI.B:— BANCH  TOOLS  FOB  80  DATb\ 
AT  PBESENT  WHOLESALE  COST  PRICES; 
WE  NEED  THE  SPACE  FOR  OCR  TRACTOR 
AND  ACETYLENE  WELDINO  SCHOOL.  BE 
PBEPAHKI)  AND  SAVE  .MONEY  BY  GETTING 
YOUR  NEXT  YEAR  S  TOOLS  NOW;  THIS  IS 
NOT  AN  ADVERTISING  8CHEMB.  BUT  A 
OENmNE  SALE  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BANCH 
TOOLS. 

SCOTTY'S  PLACE 

IS5  S.  Lot  AngsiM  St.,  Lot  Angelet,  CaL 
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Are  the  Birds  Pro-German? 

A  reader  points  out  the  tremendous  damage  inflicted  annually 
on  our  fruit  farmers  and  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
growers  are  not,  as  is  frequently  supposed,  without  means  of  re- 
course. 

Serious  Damage  Done 

On  a  ranch,  however,  such  methods 
are  out  of  the  question  and  the  birds 
annually  take  an  enormous  toll.  I 
recently  made  a  trip  through  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley,  where  I  had  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  observe  bird 
injury. 

In  isolated  localities  where  the 
fruit  acreage  is  small,  a  very  large 
amount  of  fruit  has  been  destroyed 
this  season  by  birds.  I  have  seen 
fig  orchards  of  20  acres  or  more, 
where  from  30  to  SO  per  cent  of  the 
fruit  has  been  absolutely  destroyed 
this  season.  In  localities  where  there 
is  A  very  large  acreage  in  fruits,  bird 
injury  is  proportionately  less  because 
apparently  there  are  about  the  same 
number  of  birds  per  unit  of  area  every 
season.  Consequently  where  the  fruit 
acreage  is  small  they  concentrate  on  it 
and  cause  more  severe  damage 

There  is  an  idea  prevalent  among 
California  fruit  growers  that  the  State 
law  prevents  any  recourse  to  poison- 
ing or  shooting  of  birds,  but  a  state- 
ment from  Dr.  H.  C.  Bryant  of  the 
Fish  and  Game  Commission,  is  to  the 
efTect  that  non-game  birds  may  be 
killed  or  poisoned  or  disposed  of  in 
any  satisfactory  manner  where  they 
are  actually  destroying  crops.  This 
means  that  poisoning  or  shooting  is 
entirely  in  order  under  justifiable 
circumstances.  Bird  damage  is  espe- 
cially severe  in  sections  where  small 
fruits  are  grown  and  in  my  opinion 
it  greatly  overbalances  any  good 
which  birds  may  do  in  keeping  down 
insect  pests.  Of  course  considerable 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  bird.  The 
bird  causing  the  most  serious  damage 


PRESUME  T 
will  invoke  the 
immediate  an- 
ger of  the  various 
Audubon  societies 
and  other  lovers  of 
birds  (who,  by  the 
way,  do  not  like 
them  any  better 
than  I)  when  I  un- 
dertake to  point 
out  the  damage 
they  do.  We  are 
being  continually 
urged  to  protect 
them  because  of 
their  value  in  de- 
stroying i  n  s  e  cts, 
but  I  want  to  say  that  the  birds  have 
done  more  damage  to  fruit  in  Cali- 
fornia this  year  than  all  the  insects 
in  the  State.  We  can  control  insects 
with  sprays  and  fumigation,  but  to 
kill  a  beautiful  song-bird — oh  what 
a  sin!  I,  too,  love  their  graceful  flight, 
their  beautiful  plumage,  their  inspir- 
ing song,  but  are  these  things  to 
compensate  us  for  the  destruction  of 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  food? 
Is  not  the  food  more  vitally  needed 
just  now  than  the  songs  of  the  birds? 
Some  City  Methods 
The  enterprising  food  producers  in 
the  cities  who  managed  to  find  a 
paper  sack  to  tie  over  each  ripening 
peach  and  each  sunflower  head,  or 
who  took  a  vacation  in  order  to  stand 
guard  over  their  apricots  this  fall, 
succeeded  in  getting  a  few  pounds  of 
produce  for  their  pains.  Bat  not 
everybody  had  the  bags  nor  the  time. 
I  heard  about  one  city  man  who  hung 


Example  of  Serious  Bird  Injury 

These  figs  were  ruined  hy  linnets.  They  were  taken  from  an  orchard  in 
which  J/O  per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  rendered  unfit  for  market. 


a  bunch  of  tin  cans  in  his  peach  tree' 
and  extended  a  string  to  the  kitchen 
window,  so  that  his  wife  could  pull 
the  string,  rattle  the  cans  and  frighten 
the  invaders  every  few  minutes.  With 
peaches  worth  5  cents  a  pound  in 
the  markets,  no  doubt  this  undertak- 
ing paid  well,  in  spite  of  the  incon- 
venience involved. 


in  this  State  seems  to  be  that  one 
known  as  the  linnet. 

Dr.  Bryant  is  collecting  some  inter- 
esting data  on  the  subject  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  exact  status  of 
our  various  birds  will  be  established, 
so  that  we  will  know  which  is  Hun 
and  which  is  Ally. — Robert  Hobson, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


THE  "good  old  days"  of  a  pick  and  shovel  have  be- 
come memories.  Instead  of  spending  a  week  on  a 
mile  of  ditch,  Mr.  Farmer  now  completes  the  job  in  afew 
hours.  He  doesa  better)ob,too — and 
saves  a  BIG  LOT  of  valu- 
able time.  He 
does  it 
with 


DITCHER,  Grader  and  Terracer 

Makes  new  ditches;  cleans  old  ones;  grades 
roada;  builds  dykea  and  terracca.  Cuts  alfalfa,  Bermuda  craas  or 
awect  clover  roots  from  ditch  banks,  without  plowing.  Does  more 
work  and  better  work  than  100  men  with  old  methods. 

Made  In  Horse  and  Tractor  Sizes 

All  steel.     Reversible.     Adjustable.     No  wheels,  coga  or  levera. 
More  MARTINS  now  in  actual  use  than  all  other  farm  ditchera  com- 
bined.   Warehouses  and  diatributing  points  in  nearly  all  Western 
States.   Write  for  free  descriptive  catalog  and  nearest  distributing 
point,  together  with  list  of  MARTIN  users  near  you. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  i59i  Wazee  St,  Denver,  Colo> 
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No  Knife 
Is  Better 
Than 
Its  Blade 


No  Tk»Aetoii» 

Plowiiup  Outfit 
Is  B.<^ter  Than 


Get  These  Books 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  describing 
fully  the  John  Deere  Light  Tractor  Plows. 
It  has  a  message  on  tractor  plow  value 
that  you  will  find  profitable  to  you.  Ask 
also  for  our  big  free  book  "Better  Farm  Im- 
plements and  How  to  Use  Them."  Its  156 
pages  describe  a  full  line  of  labor  saving  imple- 
ments—(tells  how  to  adjust  and  operate  many 
of  them).  It  is  full  of  practical  information  that 
will  help  you.  Put  it  in  your  library.  Use  it  as 
a  reference  book.  It  will  be  worth  dollars  to  you. 

To  get  these  books,  mentio"  the  implements 
in  which  you  are  interestei^  and  ask 
for  Package  PTM 


Give  Special  Satisfaction 
To  California  Farmers 


It  takes  special  tractor  plow  construction 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  plowing  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

John  Deere  Tractor  Plows,  No.  5  and  No. 
6,  have  that  construction. 

The  development  of  their  special  advan- 
tages was  directed  by  men  who  had  made 
a  close  study  of  California  tractor  plowing 
conditions. 

They  have  fully  proved  their  special 
ability  in  the  hands  of  California  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  during  the  past  year. 

These  John  Deere  Tractor  Plows  are  con- 
trolled by  the  wheels  at  air  times  because 
the  axles  are  rigidly  fastened  to  the  beams. 
The  land  wheel  is  set  back  balancing  the 
weight  of  the  plow  over  all  of  the  wheels 
and  insuring  even  depth  of  plowing  in  un- 
even ground.  The  plows  get  down  to  posi- 
tion quickly  and  stay  in  the  ground  while 
plowing. 

The  land  wheel  and  front  furrow  wheel 
are  set  as  to  permit  plowing  close  up  to 
trees  or  vines  in  throwing  either  to  or  from 
the  row. 

Both  levers  are  out  of  the  way  of  limbs 
while  the  plow  is  at  work. 

The  power  lift  for  these  plows  is  the  sim- 
plest and  most  dependable  ever  designed- 
No  chains  or  sprockets  to  cause  trouble.  A 
powerful  clutch  engages  positively  and 
raises  the  bottoms  high  and  level. 


There  is  unusual  clearance  between  mold 
board  and  beams  for  deep  or  trashy-land 
plowing. 

These  plows  are  exceptionally  strong  in 
every  part.  Beams  are  warranted  not  to 
bend  or  break.  Beam  braces  have  an  extra 
long  lap.  Large  bolts  and  lock  washers 
hold  all  parts  rigidly  to  place. 

Besides  the  special  design  and  exfira 
strength  that  particularly  adapts  them  for 
use  in  California,  these  plows  carry  the 
genuine  John  Deere  bottoms,  favored 
everywhere  because  of  their  wearing,  scour- 
ing and  pulverizing  qualities. 

Their  John  Deere  Quick  Detachable 
Shares  save  time  and  labor  without  sacrific- 
ing strength  or  close  fit.  Loosen  one  nut  to 
take  the  share  off.  Tighten  the  same  nut 
and  the  share  is  on  tight. 

The  hitch  on  the  No.  5  and  No.  6  is  ad- 
justable— it  adapts  the  plows  for  use  with 
any  standard  tractor. 

You  can  get  the  size  to  suit  your  tractor' 
The  No.  5  plow  is  furnished  in  two  and 
three-bottom  sizes;  the  No.  6  in  three  and 
four-bottom  sizes.    Ten,  12  or  14  inch  cut. 

Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  to  show  you 
a  John  Deere  No.  5  or  No.  6  Tractor  Plow. 
Investigate  the  special  advantages  these 
plows  have  to  meet  your  needs.  You  will 
find  them  fully  dependable  for  better  and 
longer  service  in  California  fields,  orchards 
or  vineyards. 


John  Deere  Plow  Company 


Saul  Francisco,  CaL 
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WITHSTANDS  the  TESTS 
of  WAR  an  J  PEACE 

The  terrific  tests  withstood  by  the  "Caterpil- 
lar"*rractor  in  four  years'  work  in  the  war  zone 
simply  serve  to  emphasize  in  a  spectacular  man- 
ner two  facts  already  established  through  many 
years  of  world-wide  use  in  the  agricultural 
fiald— 

First,  the  superiority  ud  souadness  of  the  princi- 
ple employed  in  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  —  which 
substitutes  a  continuous  track  of  enormous  traction 
surface  for  the  limited  traction  of  the  wheel  tractor, 
and — 

Second,  the  ef/idency  and  durability  of  the  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor— due  to  more  than  three  decades  of 
Holt  manufacturing  experience,  the  perfection  of  Holt 
design,  and  the  high  grade  of  Holt  materials.  • 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  effects  a  big  saving  in 
man  and  animal  power,  and  by  giving  longer  and  better 
service,  lowers  operating  and  up-keep  costs,  and  in- 
creases profits. 

Write  today  for  full  information  regarding  the 

"Caterpillar-  Tractor 

CATERPILLAR 

HEO.U. S.PAT.  OFF. 
There's  but  one  "Caterpillar,"  Holt  builds  it 


At  the  touch  of  a  match 

Perfection  Oil  Heater  instc^ntly 
glows  with  cheerful,  cozy 
warmth. 

No  smoke  or  odor. 

Gives  steady,  comfortable 


PERFECTION 
OIL.  »E>\TER 


Tractor  Belt  Work 

To  Orchard  and  Farm: 

What  is  the  truth  about  using  a 
tractor  for  belt  power?  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  a  great  waste  of 
power  when  a  big  machine  is  used 
for  running  light  machinery  for  which 
only  two  or  three  horsepower  is  re- 
quired. And  yet  the  tractor  manu- 
facturers seem  to  advocate  the  use  of 
their  machines  for  all  kinds  of  belt 
work. — Fred  Mills,  San  Francisco. 

Tractor  manufacturers  are  now 
realizing  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  ad- 
vise uses  for  their  machines  which  are 
poor  economy  in  the  long  run.  The 
tractor  buyer  who  has  not  electrical 
power  for  stationary  work  will  natur- 
ally want  to  keep  his  machine  at  work 
just  as  much  as  possible,  but  to  use  a 
$1500  or  $2500  machine  of  15  or  20 
horsepower  to  run  a  small  feed  grind- 
er or  wood  saw  is  obviously  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  cost  and  mainter- 
ance  of  a  small  engine  to  do  the 
work.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  tractor  is  to  displace  the  station- 
ary engine. 

There  is  one  power  farmer  near 
Los  Angeles,  however,  who  does  all 
his  work  with  tractors  from  plowing 
heavy  adobe  soil  to  running  the  churn 
and  washing  machine.  The  machine 
which  does  the  latter  work  is  a  little 
garden  tractor  which  not  only  plows 
and  cultivates  the  garden,  but  be- 
comes, when  needed,  a  small  power 
engine  on  wheels,  capable  of  moving 
from  one  job  to  another  on  its  own 
power.  Needless  to  say,  the  tractor 
which  does  the  heavy  field  work  is 
not  called  upon  to  waste  its  energy 
on  jobs  which  are  beneath  its  dignity! 
A  mighty  happy  power-farming  com- 
bination for  a  large  farm  is  a  big 
tractor,  a  garden  tractor,  and  a  six  or 
eight  horsepower  portable  engine. 

If  a  tractor  is  to  be  used  a  great 
deal  (rather  than  incidentally)  for 
heavy  belt  work  it  may  be  well  to 
select  the  machine  with  a  view  to  its 
belt  performance.  While  it  is  not 
altogether  a  hard-and-fast  rule,  one 
may  say  that  the  high-speed,  multi- 
cylinder  tractor  engines  are  not  as 
well  adapted  to  belt  work  as  the 
.slower,  two-cylinder  machines  with 
heavy  fly-wheel.  The  term  "belt- 
work"  has  unquestionably  been  great- 
ly abused  in  connection  with  the  trac- 
tor game. 


Operating  Heavy  Machinery 

The  place  where  the  tractor 
"shines'"  when  it  is  employed  for  belt 
work  is  obviously  in  the  operation  of 
high-speed  heavy  farm  machinery, 
such  as  ensilage  cutters,  saw  mills, 
large  grinding  machines,  hay  presses 
and  threshing  machines.  By  making 
it  possible  for  every  grain  or  bean 
farmer  to  have  an  individual  thresh- 
ing machine,  the  manufacturers  of 
small  separators  have  merely  taken 
advantage  of  the  increasing  popularity 
of  the  tractor.  No  one  can  belittle 
the  importance  of  this  feature  of 
power  farming. 


'■^^.mm^Mf     ^. 

•  -•"■■'"^'•f.s'rii,^^-..  — «■  J*l 

A  Tractor  Lesson 

To  Orchard  and  Farm: 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  an  ex- 
perience I'Tiad  with  a  tractor  which 
may  be  the  means  of  preventing  a 
costly  mistake  on  the  part  of  other 
Orchard  and  Farm  subscribers. 

Aware  of  the  power  ot  my  new 
machine  I  became  very  enthusiastic 
over  deep  plowing  and  by  using  a 
special  outfit  I  plowed  two  fields  over 
12  inches  deep — fields  which  had 
always  been  plowed  with  horses  to  a 
depth  of  about  6  inches.  My  disap- 
pointment was  great  -  when,  after 
working  the  soil  down  carefully,  I 
secured  the  smallest  yields  from  these 
fields  that  they  had  ever  given.  The 
difficulty  was,  of  course,  that  I  had 
plowed  up  a  lot  of  "new"  soil,  which 
was  low  in  humus  and  in  which  the 
fertility,  although  high,  was  "locked 
up"  by  lack  of  exposure  to  the 
weather.  It  was  not  until  the  third 
year  that  I  secured  good  yields  from 
these  fields,  and  then  they  became 
extremely  productive. 

I  know  now  that  I  should  have 
lowered  the  plows  about  an  inch  each 
year,  exposing  this  new  soil  grad- 
ually, and  the  fields  that  I  later  treat- 
ed in  this  manner  were  greatly  ben- 
efited. When  I  have  my  entire  place 
plowed  deep  and  thoroughly  sub- 
soiled,  I  am  going  to  practice  mod- 
erately deep  plowing  for  four  years 
and  then  give  each  field  a  good  deep 
tillage  every  fifth  year— C.  J.  D., 
Visalia,  Cal. 


Tractors  on  Wet  Ground 

Unquestionably,  .  the  properly  de- 
signed track-laying  machine  can 
operate  on  ground  where  the  standard 
design  of  round-wheel  tractor  could 
make  little  headway.  But  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  latter  insist,  and  with 
reason,  that  any  piece  of  land  which 
is  too  wet  to  support  a  tractor  of  mod- 
erate weight  fitted  with  extension 
lugs,  is  too  wet  to  plow  with  any 
kind  of  power.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
early  spring  work  is  seldom  delayed 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  tractor 
to  work  on  wet  soil.  But  should  there 
be  any  delay,  the  increased  amount  o§ 
work  that  can  be  done  when  the 
ground  is  in  the  proper  shape  more 
than  makes  up  for  it. 

By  making  it  possible  to  do  more 
fall  plowing  the  tractor  has  greatly 
increased  the  production  of  the  coun- 
try, at  the  same  time  doing  away  with 
much  costly  spring  work  which  has 
formerly  had  to  be  done  in  spite  of 
adverse  conditions. 


In  mellow  black  loam,  a  14-inch 
plow,  working  seven  inches  deep  re- 
quires as  little  as  500  pounds  draw- 
bar pull,  while  in  stiff  wet  clay,  work- 
ing at  the  same  depth  and  speed,  as 
hich  as  800  ponnil^  may  be  required. 


Tractors  Tipping  Over 

Occasionally  a  tractor  turns  over 
and  some  one  is  injured.  The  deal- 
ers in  other  types  of  tractors  thin  the 
one  involved  usually  make  capital  of 
the  accident  and  ascribe  it  to  faulty 
design.  This  is,  of  course,  unjust, 
as  such  accidents,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly rare,  are  more  often  due  to  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  owner.  It 
is  not  only  carelessness  in  driving, 
sometimes,  but  carelessness  in  select- 
ing the  type  for  his  particular  work). 
The  manufacturers  of  little  "squat" 
tractors  point  out  the  disadvantages 
of  the  high,  three  and  four  wheel  ma- 
chines in  this  respect,  but  the  latter 
on  the  other  hand  speak  of  the  dis- 
comfort involved  in  riding  close  to 
the  ground  in  a  dusty  field.  A  low 
center  of  gravity  and  positive  trac- 
tion are  undoubtedly  absolute  necces- 
silicv  (in  (■  \ ti  I'liii'] \    liillv  irniiind 
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Ford  Attachments 

To  the  Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  worth 

of  the  "tractor  attachment?"  I 

propose  to  ifte  such  a  machine  for 
three  purposes:  (1)  as  a  car  to  get 
about  the  country;  (2)  as  a  truck  for 
hauling;  (3)  as  a  tractor  for  field 
work.  Do  you  know  whether  the  at- 
tachment is  entirely  practical? — O.  S. 
W.,  Goldfield,  Nev.  ' 

You  will  no  doubt  appreciate  our 
position  and  understand  that  we  can- 
not undertake  to  pass  upon  the  merits 
of  any  certain  make  of  tractor  or  at- 
tachment, as  we  would  soon  com- 
promise ourselves.  We  can,  however, 
give  a  few  general  observations 
which  may  be  of  assistance  to  you. 

It  is  our  experience  that  almost 
every  farmer  who  buys  a  tractor  at- 
tachment, eventually  trades  it  in  for, 
or  sells  it  in  favor  of,  a  regular  trac- 
tor with  greater  power.  This  does 
not  always  indicate  that  the  attach- 
ment will  not  do  what  is  claimed  for 
it,  but  the  buyer  finds  that  it  is  in- 
tended only  for  light  work  and  will 
not  stand  constant  overloading.  You 
should  first  determine  whether  you 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  limitations 
of  the  attachment. 

Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  it  is  not  usually  as  simple  a  mat- 
ter to  convert  the  Ford  from  a  truck 
to  a  tractor  and  bav  k  to  a  pleasure 
car,  as  is  generally  believed.  These 
operations  usually  require  consider- 
able time. 

No  farmer  should  invest  in  a  trac- 
tor attachment  without  a  knowledge 
of'  its  limitations;  many  are  using 
them  with  good  satisfaction. 


Time  Required  for  Care 

An  interesting  discussion  arose  re- 
cently at  a  gathering  of  power-farm- 
ing students  at  a  technical  school. 
This  was  on  the  question  of  care  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  a  trac- 
tor as  compared  to  horses.  Here 
are  some  of  the  various  views  which 
were  supported  by  the  statements  of 
different  manufacturers: 

(1)  Wh«n  the  tractor  is  in  use  as 
much  time  should  be  given  to  it  each 
day  as  is  required  by  the  teams  it  dis- 
places. The  great  advantage  is  that 
it  requires  no  care  when  not  working. 

(2)  About  two-thirds  as  much  time 
is  required  as  for  horses,  provided  the 
tractor  is  kept  in  first-class  condition. 

(3)  A  tractor  which  displaces  10 
horses  may  be  kept  in  splendid  con- 
dition by  devoting  as  much  time  to  it 
as  would  be  given  to  two  horses. 

(4)  An  average  of  30  to  45  minutes 
a  day  should  suffice  to  keep  any  trac- 
tor in  first-class  condition. 

(5)  Figuring  the  cost  in  a  broad 
way,  on  the  basis  of  work  delivered 
per  horsepower  hour,  a  tractor  re- 
quires one-eighth  as  much  care  as 
horses  to  do  the  same  work. 

Various  others  estimated  the  time 
required  for  care  at  from  two-thirds 
to  one-half  of  that  needed  /or  horses. 


After  the  present  harvest  is 
gathered,  French  farms  are  to  be 
almost  stripped  of  horses  suitable  for 
military  purposes.  The  American 
tractor  has  partially  filled  the  gap 
resulting  from  the  rapidly  decreasing 
animal  power  of  France. 


Do  you  watch  the  machine  care- 
fully while  working  in  the  field?  If  a 
bolt  drops  out  or  a  knock  develops,  a 
quick  stop  and  a  minor  repair  may 
save  larger  bills  later. 


J.I.CASE 
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IN  J.  I.  Case  Tractor  Plows  the 
"drag"  of  furrow  bottom  and  land 
slide  pressure  has  been  eliminated. 
All  the  Weight  of  the  frame  is  carried 
on  J.  I.  Case  dust-proof,  easy-lubri- 
cating, long-distance  wheels. 

That's  why  this  Tractor  plow  "rides" 
like  a  wheeled  vehicle  instead  of 
dragging  like  a  stone  boat.  That's 
also  why  more  acres  per  day  and 
deeper  plowing  are  possible — and  ex- 
treme fuel  economy  is  attained. 


In  addition,  the  J.  I.  Case  Tractor 
plow  is  easily  handled  from  the  seat 
of  the  tractor;  has  a  simple,  sturdy 
power  lift;  and  enters  and  leaves  the 
ground  instantly,  points  first,  like  a 
walking  plow.  Thus  less  labor  is  re- 
quired and  a  more  uniform  quality 
of  work  is  done.  The  Tractor  is  made 
a  more  profitable  investment. 


J.  I.  CASE 
Horse  Drawn  Plows 


Sulky, Gang.Walker  mo- 
dels. World's  lightest 
draft.  Flexible  beam  and 
"floating"  bottom  insure 
uniform  penetration  and 
prevent  shares  from 
breaking.  Strong,  de- 
pendable, convenient. 


Ornamentals  and 
Fruit  Trees 


Catalog 
Sent 
FREE 


We  are  offering  this  season  a  magnificent  stock  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  climbing  plants,  shrubs,  vines  and 
roses. 

We  have  the  largest  experimental  orchard  of  verified 
and  tried  varieties  of  fruit  trees  true  to  name  of  any 
privately  owned  orchard  in  the  country  and  it  Is  from 
this  reliable  source  that  we  secure  our  buds  and  thus  can 
vouch  tor  the  pedigree  of  our  trees. 

Write  to  us  about  planting  plans,  giving  list  of  varieties 
wanted.  We  will  furnish  you  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost, 
together  with  valuable  suggestions. 

California  Nursery  Co.  1865 

P.  O.  BOX  405  NILES,  GAL. 


SAWS] 


ANY  WOOD 

IN  ANV  POSITION 
ON  ANV  QROUND 
4  In.  to  B  ft.  Thraush 

1U-_  With  ■  Foldlnc  A  MEN  With  a 

Rian  SawlRK  Machine  DVdIS  L  Cross-cut  Saw 
B  to  9  cords  dally  lo  tho  usual  avorac*  for  on*  man 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm 


Our  1917  Hodel  MscMne  nwa  futer,  runs  eaalor  ud  will 
lant  loniror  than  cvrr.  Adjuitcd  in  a  mlnuta  to  suit  a 
12-year-old  boy  or  stron^etit  man.   Ask  for  catalog  Na 

an<l  low  iirii*(..    First  ordrr  in'ts  nircTiry*. 
FoUiiwSaoiaf  Hack.Co.,161W  UunMaSt..aic«i».UL 

THE  SELF^IUNG  WINDMILL 

haa  become  ao  popular  in  ita  fiiM  three  years  lhat 
ihouaanJ*  have  been  called  lor  lo  replace,  on  liieil 
old  lowers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  llie  e«rfi<  ~ 
Acrmotora.  malcing  them  sclf-«il'^ 
ing.  Its  eodoacd  motora 
keep*  in  the  oil  and| 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.The  Splash  Oiling 
System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- , 
venting  wear  ana  enabling  the 
mill  lo  pump  in  the  lightest  brec  . 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Caaoline  Ejigines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods   and  Sleel   Frame  Saws. 

Writs  AERMOTOa  CO..  2500  TwolHb  SL,Chiuto 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


iI>l:IHIVIAH^ 


iPlilUIVIAK 


Ranchers,  dairymen  and  others 
who  fail  to  place  their  orders  for 
Germain's  Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa 
seed  at  once,  will  be  doomed  to 
disappointment.     The  supply  is  ex- 
tremely limited  and  the  overwhelming 
demand  will  soon  exhaust  our  stock. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  rancher  to  make 
his  acreage  produce  to  the  utmost. 
Why  be  content  with  the  old  types  of 
alfalfa  when  Germain's  Hairy  Peruvian 
will  produce  twenty  percent  more 
tonnage  to  the  acre? 

W.  E.  Alexander  of  Anaheim,  Cal., 
writes:  "Germain's  Hairy  Peruvian 
has  produced  nearly  double  the  yield 
of  the  old  variety.  It  has  more  leaves 
and  less  stem." 

To  obtain  the  best  results  buy  only 
Germain's  Hairy  Peruvian— sold  in 
sealed  and  stenciled  sacks. 

When  you  write  mention  this  magazine 

Inoculate  seed  with  FARM- 
OGERM  before  planting, 
and  obtain  a  larger,  better 
and  earlier  yield. 


Established  IfiH 

&  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Comei'* 
Sixth  s>  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.£.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Classified  Ads — Continued  From  Page  34. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

HAZARD  &  MILLER,  ATTORNEYS  AT 
LAW — Patents  and  Patent  Causes.  Henry 
T.  Hazard  established  the  agency  In  1878, 
which  has  been  uninterruptedly  In  business 
sines  that  time.  Herman  Miller,  eight  years 
examiner  In  U.  S.  patent  office.  Our  library 
contains  the  record  of  every  U.  S.  patent. 
Examination  without  charge.  HAZARD  S 
1918  BOOK  ON  PATENTS  FREE.  504-606- 
606  Central  Building.  Sixth  and  Main  streets, 

Los  Angeles.  . 

PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured  through 
us;  established  fifty  years.    Send  for  free 
booklet  on  "Patents."    Pacific  Coast  Patent 

PARCEL  POST 


CO-OPERATION    (NOT    OPERATED  FOR 
PROFIT)  reduces  living  expenses.  Partic- 
ulars ard  catalog  from  Co-Operatlve  Leagua, 
Commercial  street.  San  Francisco. 


MEDICAL 


THE  FAMILY  BOOKLET — A  treatise  on  the 
cause  of  our  diseases;  how  to  foresee  and 

prevent  them. 

This  is  a  scientific  and  Interesting  volume 

In  condensed  form  and  will  be  of  great  help 

to  the  sicic  as  well  as  to  the  healthy. 

Write  now  for  a  free  copy  to  A.  A.  Gug- 

llerl,  M.  D.,  Postocrice  Box  1299,  San  Jose, 

Calif. 


WE  WILL  DELIVER  for  15  cents  six  fluid 
ounces  of  "lAQUA."  an  excellent  tonic, 
good  for  stomach,  kidney  and  llN'er  disorders. 
G.  A.  K.  Company,  1C37  Pierce  street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

CHIROPRACTIC  COLLEGES 

BE  A  CHIROPRACTIC  DOCTOR— 7000  now 
practicing;  new  method  of  curing  and  pre- 
venting diseases.  Catalogue  free.  Dr.  ChSLTlaa 
A.  Cale,  president,  Lo»  Angeles  College  of 
Chiropractic,  931  South  Hill  street,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 


Hints  for  the  Handy  Man 

System  in  Shop,  Office  and  Field 

Irrigation  Trouble 

A  curious  accident  in  irrigating  a 
vineyard  recently  was  brought  to  my 
attention.  This  vineyard  is  on  slop- 
ing ground  and  is  irrigated  through 
a  cement  pipe  line.  hJaturally,  a  very 
careful  adjustment  of  the  outlets  is 
required  in  order  to  assure  an  even 
distribution  of  watCA 

One  line  had  not  tfeen  used  for 
several  weeks  and  the  leather  gaskets 
at  the  outlets  had  dried  and  shrunk. 
The  owner  set  the  water  one  evening, 
opened  the  outlets  just  the  correct 
amount  (which  was  very  little  at  the 
lower  end),  saw  that  the  water  was 
running  properly  and  retired.  The 
following  morning  when  he  inspected 
the  system,  he  found  a  serious  condi- 
tion. The  water  had  swelled  the 
gaskets  and  as  the  gates  were  nearly 
closed  anyway,  the  swelling  shut  them 
completely  and  checked  the  flow  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  outlets,  so  that  there 
was  a  regular  fountain  coming  out 
over  the  top  of  the  standpipe  at  the 
end  of  the  line  and  running  merrily 
down  through  an  adjoining  orange 
grove. 

Hereafter  in  setting  water  in  a  pipe 
line  that  has  been  dry  for  some  time 
this  farmer  will  assure  himself  that 
the  gaskets  have  entirely  swelled  be- 
fore he  calls  the  job  finished. — 
D.  J.  W. 


This  Feed  Trough 

Has  a  swinging  door,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  slop  tllk  pigs  xvithout  having 
one's  clothes  and  the  surrounding 
scenery  decorated.  When  the  trough 
is  being  filled,  the  wire  loop  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  door  is  caught  tdth  hook 
No.  1,  at  the  front  of  the  trough,  and 
the  bucket  emptied  behind  the  pro- 
tecting barrier.  Needless  to  say,  it 
will  not  be  long,  after  the  manage- 
ment has  opened  the  cafeteria  by 
fastening  the  door  back  on  hook  No. 
2,  until  the  place  is  doing  a  rushing 
business. 


Wooden  Gaiskets 

In  installing  pumps  and  making 
other  connections  where  water  is 
moved  through  pipes  under  consider- 
able pressure  or  suction,  we  have 
found  that  a  home-made  wooden 
gasket  to  go  between  pipe  flanges 
will  frequently  prove  far  more  satis- 
factory, and  considerably  less  expen- 
sive, than  the  ordinary  gaskets.  Any 
kind  of  wood  can'  be  used,  but  the 
most  satisfactory  is  usually  soft,  white 
pine,  cut  rather  thin,  and  ha.ving  as 
even  a  grain  as  possible.  With  a 
brace-and-bit  bore  holes  of  the  proper 
diameter  to  accommodate  the  bolts; 
then  cut  out  the  center  to  the  cor- 
rect size  and  trim  off  the  edges  so 
that  they  will  not  stick  out  much  be- 
yond the  rim  of  the  flanges. 

Such  a  connection  will  last  indefi- 
nately  and  will  not  leak  nor  suck  air, 
even  under  tremendous  strains,  pro- 
vided the  bolts  are  kept  tight.  The 
soft  wood  will  be  crushed  enough  to 
make  a  tight  joint  when  the  bolts  are 
screwed  down  and  after  that  Ithe 
water  will  swell  the  wood  so  that 
leaking  is  utterly  impossible.  No 
other  gasket  could  possibly  be  as 
tight,  except  perhaps  one  of  leather. 
Even  if  the  rim  should  crack,  the 
water  will  swell  the  wood  enough  to 
make  the  crack  tight. — D.  J.  W. 


Cottonseed  meal  and  "cottonseed 
feed"  are  two  different  things,  buyers 
are  warned.  The  latter  oontains  the 
hulls  and  is  not  as  i»utritious  as  the 
straight  meal.  The  meal  has  more 
protein  and  less  fiber. 


Successful  Plowing 

Depends  almost  as  much  upon  the 
the  use  of  the  proper  hitch  as  upon 
the  condition  and  adjustment  of  the 
implements.  Dotted  lines  indicate  ef- 
fect of  incorrect  hitchesj  solid  lines, 
correct  hitches. 

Upper  diagrams-dotted  lines  show 
effect  of  using  one  small  horso  with- 
out changing  length  of  tugs.  Effect: 
Draft  is  lowered  at  horse's  shoulder, 
beam-end  is  pulled  down  and  plow  runs 
too  deep.  Remedy:  Shorten  tugs  or 
lower  clevis  or  both. 

Lower  diagram — dotted  lines  show 
effect  of  too  short  a  hitch.  Effect:  Line 
of  draft  will  be  raised  in  proportion  to 
the  shortening  of  the  tugs  and  plow 
point  ift/J  be  pulled  out  of  the  ground. 
Remedy:  Lengthen  tugs  or  raise  clevis 
or  both.  (Too  long  a  hitch  will  have  the 
opposite  effect.) 


Sharpening  Plow  Shares  in  the  Ranch  Shop 


The  average  blacksmith,  after  re- 
moving the  share  from  the  plow, 
plunges  it  into  a  big  broad  fire  to  heat 
preparatory  to  sharpening,  ofttimes 
setting  it  on  edge  in  the  fire.  This  is 
wrong  as  it  permits  the  heat  to  ex- 
tend over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
share,  withdrawing  the  hardness  that 
the  manufacturers  were  so  careful  to 
conserve.  It  also  causes  it  to  warp 
and  lose  its  original  shape,  causing 
annoyance  in  replacing  the  share  on 
the  plow  Most  ranches  are  equipped 
with  forge,  anvil  and  blacksmith's 
tools.  It  is  not  difficult  to  sharpen 
shares  on  the  place;  in  fact,  some 
farmers  will  not  trust  their  shares  to 
the  public  smith. 

To  sharpen  a  plow  share  properly: 
Build  a  fire  on  the  forge  suitable 
for  this  particular  work.  This  is  done 
by  banking  the  fire  and  allowing  only 
a  small  opening  in  the  side  for  the 
blaze  and    heat    to    escape.  Com- 


mence with  the  point  of  the  share. 
Insert  this  into  the  fire  just  far 
enough  to  heat  the  part  you  wish  to 
draw,  never  permitting  the  heat  to 
extend  farther  back  than  is  absol- 
ultely  necessary.  Draw  the  point 
down  to  the  proper  shape  and  thick- 
ness, which  should  be  as  near  the 
original  bevel  as  possible.  After  the 
point  has  been  finished,  workjfcack 
toward  the  heel  or  wing  of  the  share, 
never  heating  more  than  lyi  inches 
from  the  edge  and  inches  widt. 
It  is  important  to  keep  hammering 
after  the  steel  has  changed  from  a 
red  heat  to  a  black  as  this  makes  the 
edge  tough  and  hard,  giving  a  wear- 
ing surface  that  will  last  much  longer. 

If  once  down  the  share  is  not  suffi- 
cient, reheat;  but  confine  the  heated 
part  to  the  above  measurennMif-:  Tn 
working  along  the  cutting  c 
it  straight.   In  so  doing  you 
having  to  go  back  and  reset  the  edge. 
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IS 


OUR  CATALOG 
SENT  FREE 

Illustrating  and  describing 
500  newest  styles,  Men's, 
Women's  and  Children's 
Shoes  for  dress,  work  or 
play;  selected  from  our 
splendid  stock,  the  largest 
in  the  West.  Our  large 
and  completely  equipped 
Mail  Order  Department 
gives  you  individual  and 
immediate  attention, 
i  Established  Almost  40  Yrs. 

PlADESSHOEe 

1  ***^he  Greatest  Shoe  House  in  the  Wert  ^ 
823  MARKJETST'.fFSSi^R.NeaS 


HONORBrU, 


They  wear  like  iron—' 

nONORBILT 
SCHOOL  SHOES 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Mayer  Shoes.  Look  for 
the  trade-mark  on  sole. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


GET  A 
ITTE 


Direct  From  Factory 

Save 


Money  Back  if  S^nn 

Not  Satisfied 

on  my  new  90-Day  Offer.   Three  months  to 

decide  — Cast)  or  Payments.    Sizei  2  to  30  H-P. 

Burn  Kerosena— Stationary,  Portable  or  Saw-Rijr. 

Big  Bavins  in  Fuel  Cost.   Easy  to  operate.  Catalog 

FREE.   Write  for  it  today.-ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres. 
,,,,WnTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
01      Oakland  Ava.,              Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 
■'IZJSmpIra  Bidg.,  PItlaburgh,  Pa. 


MAKE  YOUR  JTOVE 
A  CAf  RANGE  (^1 


/heat  PROBLEM  SOLVED 

/  STAR  OIL-GAS  BURNER 
1  malces  cheap  eas  from  Icero- 
I  fene.  Us«  in  ^t>j  stove. 
I  Usen  delighted.  Saves  half 
Y  tucl.  TcD  veara  fiuccessfal 
\  lecord.  Folder  24  (ree 
\  Agaats  Ceiotag  noney. 
ISTAR  HEATING AHD LIGHTING  CO. 

\     5TATI0M  C  —  LOIAWCEUJ 


(  lUBSined  Ads  Cootinned  From  ra«e  31 

COMMERCIAL  PRINTING.  _ 

1000  BUSINESS  CARDS  for  II;  letterheads, 

Snvelopea,  bills,  wedding  work,  ahow  cards, 
her  stamps.    ROBERT  HILI,,  2188  Sutter 
street,  San  Francisco. 

ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 

OOIiD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cash;  as- 
saying, tOc     Pioneer  Assaying  Company, 
63(  Market  street,  opposite  Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,:  Cal,  > 


Repairing  Bolt-Holes 

Frequently  the  wrenching-,  twist- 
ing and  straining  of.fann  machinery 
causes  the  bolt-holes  to  become  en- 
larged or  oblong  in  shape,  with  the 
result  that  the  bolts  break  and  can- 
not be  held  in  place.  Figure  A  illus- 
trates a  case  in  point.  A  good  way 
to  remedy  such  a  difficulty  is  to  place 
a  bolt  (covered  with  one  or  two 
thicknesses  of  paper)  in  the  hole  and 
pour  babbit-metal  around  it.  The 
paper  makes  it  possible  to  drive  the 
bolt  out  and  a  hole  of  the  proper 
size  to  fit  it  is  left.  The  rough  pieces 
or  edges  of  metal  should  then  be 
dressed  down  The  repair  will  then 
appear  as  in  Figure  B. 
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This  repair  is  especially  useful 
where  wood  parts  are  involved,  the 
babbit  acting  as  a  bearing  for  the 
wooden  piece.  For  instance,  the 
method  may  be  used  for  loose  wagon 
and  cultivator  tongues,  beater  and 
shaker  arms  on  threshing  machines, 
and  in  fact  any  worn  or  loose  moving 
part.  A  supply  of  babbit  metal  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  things  to  have 
on  the  farm.  The  old  babbit  should 
always  be  melted  out  of  junked  ma- 
chinery and  used  again  for  repair 
work. — L.  Beckham. 


A  Planting  Method 

To  Orchard  and  Farm: 

I  submit  herewith  my  plan  for 
planting  any  crop  which  is  sown  in 
drills.  I  have  deep  bottom  land  which 
I  do  not  irrigate. 

The  ordinary  method  of  plowing, 
discing  and  harrowing  leaves  a  fine 
mulch  on  top  of  the  soil,  but  a  crust 
soon  forms  underneath  and  the  tap 
root  is  slow  to  penetrate. 

I  make  a  deep,  pulverized  seed-bed 
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with  a  cultivator  instead  of  using  the 
harrow.  I  plant  corn  in  the  rows 
made  by  the  cultivator.  As  a  result 
the  plants  send  down  tap-roots  as 
soon  as  the  seed  germinates,  securing 
more  moisture  and  more  plant-food 
and  making  a  faster  and  heavier 
growth.  The  final  result  is  a  much 
higher  yield. 

Figure  1  represents  a  corn-plant 
taken  from  a  harrowed  field.  Figure 
2  is  a  plant  taken  from  a  field  pre- 
pared by  deep  cultivation. — Edward 
M.  Transne,  Corning,  California. 


Fooling  Boreas 

One  ingenious  farmer  who  was 
bothered  by  the  wind  while  spreading 
lime  with  a  lime-sower,  overcame  the 
annoyance  by  fastening  a  piece  of 
canvas,  cut  round,  on  the  spokes  of 
each  wheel.  This  gave  the  effect  of 
a  solid  wheel  and  prevented  the  wind 
from  blowing  cross-wise  through  the 
falling  lime. 
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Haul  Anything,  Anywhere,  With  An 
International  Motor  Truck 

A FARMER  never  knows  how  much  speedy 
hauling  means  to  him  until  he  buys  an 
International  Motor  Truck.  Ben  Campbell,  Minne- 
sotastockman  and  farmer,  says,  "Looking back  now 
I  do  not  see  how  we  ever  got  along  without  our 
International.    We  use  it  all  the  time." 

The  illustration  shows  Mr.  Campbell  hauling  one 
of  his  famous  pure  bred  bulls  to  market. 

He  uses  the  truck  to  haul  livestock,  farm  produce, 
and  supplies,  and  keeps  it  busy.  Any  farmer  who 
owns  an  International-  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a 
necessary  farm  machine  —  one  of  the  busiest  pieces 
of  machinery  on  the  farm,  and  used  more  days  per  year  than 
any  other.  New  as  the  motor  truck  is  to  the  farm  there  are 
already  stories  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  crops  saved 
by  motor  truck  hauls  when  railroads  were  overloaded.  With 
a  motor  truck  a  farmer  can  sell  in  the  best  market  and  make 
his  deliveries  as  promised.  With  an  International  he  can 
haul  anything,  anywhere,  any  time. 

It  will  pay  any  farmer  to  investigate  the  International  Motor 
Truck.  We  have  a  dealer,  a  branch  house,  or  a  service  station 
somewhere  near  you,  where  the  line  can  be  seen,  or  we  will 
send  full  iuformation  promptly  if  you  will  write  us. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporatad) 

Billings,  Mont.         Crawford,  Neb.         Denver.  Colo.       Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.         Portland.  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  FrancUcot  CaL         Spokane,  Wash. 


'FULL  LINE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  IMPLEMENTS""" 

Tractors,  Cultivators  and   McCormick  Harvesting  Machines.     DIslrlbulorj  Studobaker  Wajons,  Pl»n«t. 

118-120  N.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES. 


.,  Cultivators.  Oliver  Plows 

B.  HAYMAN  CO,,  INC 


TAKE  YOUR  SAMSON  NOW 

— Pay  Balance  When  You  Harvest  Crop 

The  "Samson"  has  always  been  sold  on  an  "all-cash" 
basis,  but  the  abnormal  demands  upon  the  ranchers'  cash 
just  at  this  time — for  war  and  other  expenses— ^have  led  to 
the  perfecting  of  arrangements  by  which  a  limited  number 
of  these  famous  tractors  are  to  be  sold  on 

LIBERAL  TIME  PAYMENTS 

l-'ood  will  win  the  war,  and  tractors  must  do  the  work- — Imt  tractor 

must  be  efficient.    The  experience  ot  thousands  of  u.scr.s  1  ■  '  n  the 

"Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor"  will  do  more  work  at  less  upK  -r.xX- 

InR  expense  than  any  other  farm  traction  online.  Make  .1  '  w"  do 
your  work — and  let  your  crop  complete  your  payments.  This  Is  a  longr- 
awalted  opportunity  and  will  soon  exhaust  our  fall  allotment  of  tractors. 
Make  sure  of  yours  by  writing  today  for  full  particulars. 

SAMSON  SALES  COMPANY 


157  North  Los  Angeles  Street 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


>U.  B.  Food  License  No.  LOOOITZa 


-  meLY  TOPICS  AMONG  FF\R(^  FOLK  ~ 


'j.CKnollln, editor^ 


Our  Editorial  Policy 
Farmers  First 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM  is  a  maga- 
zine of,  by  and  for  agricultural 
people;  standing  by  the  food 
producer  in  all  things;  looking  at  life 
from  his  point  of  view.  We  recognize 
the  proud  position  held  by  you  who 
make  your  living  from  the  soil.  Your 
interests  are  our  interests;  your  prob- 
lems our  problems;  your  struggles, 
ours. 

To  publish  only  that  which  is  clean, 
helpful,  interesting ;  to  make  the  pages 
of  this  magazine  a  clearing  house  for 
useful  ideas;  to  assist  and  entertain 
every  member  of  the  family;  to  de- 
serve and  keep  the  good  will  and  re- 
spect of  its  readers — that  is  the  policy 
of  Orchard  and  Farm. 


Big  Things  Ahead 

ACK  EAST"  was  once  the 
place  where  westerners  went 
for  seed,  advice  and  culture.  Now, 
more  often  than  the  Easterner 
likes  to  admit,  the  tables  are  turned. 
Eastern  agriculturists  are  coming 
west  to  learn  rather  than  to  criticise, 
and  they  are  interested,  most  of  all, 
in  our  progressive  methods  of  market- 
ing. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  As-  . 
sociation,  as  the  power  oi  the  citrus 
fruit  industry,  has  been  the  model  for 
hundreds  of  similar  organizations 
throughout  the  United  States,  but 
even  before  farmers  and  students  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  were 
fully  aware  of  its  tremendous  suc- 
cess, its  shining  example  had  been 
followed  by  many  other  classes  of 
California  producers.  To  name  the 
list  of  interests  which  have  separated 
themselves  into  distinctive  co-opera- 
tive associations  would  be  to  include 
the  producers  of  almost  every  im- 
portant California  agricultural  prod- 
uct. Not  only  the  various  groups  of 
fruit,  vegetable  and  nut  growers  have 
recognized  the  strength  that  comes 
with  organized  effort,  but  the  different 
livestock  men  are  working  together 
as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  Born  of  necessity  arising  from 
market  manipulation  by  unnecessary 
middlemen,  these  organizations  have 
expanded  their  operations  to  include 
purchasing,  warehousing,  shipping  and 
education. 
Mistaken  Theories 

This  situation  is  viewed  with  alarm 
by  certain  "organizers"  who  are  in- 
dulging in  a  dream  of  a  great  "Farm- 
ers' Union"  or  "League,"  which  is  to 
be  national  in  its  scope  and  which  is 
to  include  every  food-producer  in  the 
country.  By  means  of  such  an  or- 
ganization, they  insist,  the  farmers 
could  wield  an   influence   in  politics 


capable  of  controlling  the  destinies  of 
the  nation.  These  theorists  point  out 
the  waste  of  money  and  effort  in- 
volved in  the  organization  and  main- 
tenance of  so  many  small  associa- 
tions, each  working  within  its  own 
restricted  confines,  and  each  incapable 
of  exerting  a  telling  influence  on  na- 
tional problems. 

The  various  "small"  interests,  never- 
theless, continue  to  organize  with 
surprising  rapidity,  and  each  of  the 
projected  national  unions  inevitably 
fails.  There  have  been  any  number 
of  such  movements;  a  spectacular, 
but  brief,  entrance  into  politics  usually 
marks  the  point  where  each  com- 
mences to  crumble. 

But  even  were  it  not  for  this  pro- 
clivity to  indulge  in  political  reform, 
the  nation-wide,  all-inclusive  league  is 
doomed  to  certain  failure  as  long  as 
it  fails  to  take  into  account  the  prob- 
lems of  each  individual  and  group  of 
individuals  who  have  allied  interests. 
To  promote  such  a  scheme  is  like  at- 
tempting to  build  a  house  from  the 
roof  down!  We  must  lay  the  founda- 
tion first!  The  entire  question  of 
proper  distribution  and  a  square  deal 
for  the  farmer  is  working  itself  out 
in  the  most  natural  way.  In  forming 
our  small,  "live"  associations  we  are 
working,  as  we  should,  FROM  THE 
INSIDE  OUT. 
Big  Possibilities  Involved 

That  there  may  eventually  result 
from  the  evolution  through  which  we 
are  passing,  however,  a  vast  organiza- 
tion BUILT  UP  ^rom  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing separate  interests,  seems  not 
only  possible  but  probable.  Such  an 
organization  would  not  need  to  be 
political  in  nature  or  act.  Each  mem- 
ber would  be  as  free  as  the  member  of 
any  other  class  of  society  to  express 
his  views  at  the  polls.  Such  a  tremen- 
dous machine  would  arrive  at  its  state 
of  being  through  having  actually 
reached  the  very  objectives  towards 
which  an  unsupported,  theoretical, 
made-to-order  "union"  could  only 
strive  indefinitely  and  ineffectually. 
When  the  National  League  of  Farm- 
ers' Associations  becomes  a  reality 
(and  that  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant), the  country  will  suddenly 
awaken  to  find  that  the  farmer  has 
actually  "arrived,"  has  found  for  him- 
self the  elusive  "square  deal"  which 
his  various  advisers  have  been  so 
madly  pursuing,  and  has  achieved  the 
position  belonging  to  him  as  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  source  of  all  wealth.  It 
will  all  come  about  naturally  through 


just  such  small  societies  ^  the  Ven- 
tura County,  California,  Bean  Grow- 
ers'  Association    and    the  Oswego 
County,  New  York,  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation. 

A  Process  of  Evolution 

Working  at  opposite  ends  of  our 
great  country,  and  confronted  with 
entirely  different  problems,  the  mem- 
bers of  these  two  organizations  would 
not  accomplish  much  if  they  had  to 
depend  upon  the  ponderous  machinery 
of  one  great  "Union."  They  have 
allied  interests,  it  is  true,  interests 
which  have  to  do  with  national  prob- 
lems. But  they  will  arrive  at  the 
point  of  working  together  on  these 
big  problems  when  the  Oswego  dairy- 
men combine  with  the  milk  producers 
in  other  counties  of  their  State  into 
the  New  York  State  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation and  when  this  organization, 
in  turn,  co-operates  with  other  State 
associations  in  a  National  Dairymen's 
Association.  These  far  eastern  and 
far  western  farmers  will  be  able  to 
assist  each  other  when  the  Ventura 
Bean  Growers  are  part  of  the  State 
Bean  Growers'  Association,  and  this, 
in  turn,  a  branch  of  a  National  Bean 
Growers'  Association.  The  great 
Farmers'  League  will  be  composed  of 
just  such  national  associations  as  well 
as  all  of  the  various  existing  local 
"unions." 

And  each  higher  branch  will  be  or- 
ganized as  the  need  is  felt  The  hand- 
writing is  on  the  wall!  A  movement 
greater  than  the  powers  which  direct 
it  is  under  way  and  rapidly  gaining 
impetus.  The  two  examples  cited  are 
already  all  but  accomplished  real- 
ities. 

The  Final  Result 

The  National  League,  then,  would 
be  reached  by  the  "top  step"  of  all 
the  various  branches  of  agriculture. 
It  could  have  its  headquarters  at 
Washington  in  a  great  Temple  of 
Agriculture.  This  league  might  be 
built  around  the  already  existing  Fed- 
eral Board  of  Farm  Organizations, 
which  recently  held  a  meeting  describ- 
ed as  "the  most  representative  gather- 
ing of  food  producers  ever  held  in  the 
United  States."  A  building  such  as 
we  have  mentioned  has  already  been 
planned.  It  would  contain  the  head- 
quarters of  each  contributing  or  mem- 
ber organization.  The  function  of  the 
national  board  which  would  sit  at  its 
conference  tables  would  be  to  further 
and  safeguard  at  the  Capital  City  the 
interests  of  rural  America,  so  long 
subservient  to  those  of  better  organ- 


ized branches  of  society  and  industry, 
and  to  distribute  the  reports  and  pub- 
licity which  would  partly  compose  it* 
propaganda  of  improvement. 
Education  a  Big  Feature 

The  possibilities  are  limited  only  by 
the  education  of  our  food  producers. 
This  is  being  accomplished  in  two 
ways;  first,  by  driving  deep  into  the 
minds  of  the  young  people  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  co-operative  effort;  and 
second,  by  the  personal  observatiom 
on  the  part  of  oIder,men  of  the  suc- 
cess already  attained  by  existing  or- 
ganizations. This  is  perhaps  ^he 
strongest  force  of  all. 

Yes,  America  is  undergoing  an 
awakening  of  which  many  citizens  will 
not  be  aware  until  it  is  entirely  ac- 
complished. Then  some  day  not  only 
the  profiteers  but  all  legitimate  deal- 
ers and  business  men  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  products  of  the  soil  (and 
who  is  not  included  in  the  latter  class) 
will  suddenly  discover  that  the  meek 
giant  which  they  have  led  about  by 
the  halter  and  made  to  "do  tricks,"  at 
their  bidding,  has  become  an  inde- 
pendent, self-respecting,  fair  but  fear- 
less fighter,  well  aware  of  his  own 
tremendous  power  as  the  very  back- 
bone of  the  nation,  and  demanding  a 
square  deal  for  American  farmers. 
Then  who  will  dare  deny  him  that 
which  is  his  due? 


City  and  Country 

One  of  the  most  masterful  compari- 
sons of  farm  life  and  city  life  is  that 
of  Addison,  who  in  1712  wrote: 

"The  mind  is  stunned  and  dazzled 
amidst  that  variety  of  objects  y^ich 
press  upon  it  in  a  great  city.  Jt  can- 
not, therefore,  apply  itself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  things  which  arc 
of  the  utmost  concern.  In  retirement, 
everything  disposes  to  be  serious.  In 
courts  and  cities  we  are  entertained 
toith  the  works  of  men;  in  the  coun- 
try, with  the  works  of  Qod." 


A  field  well  tilled;  a  silo  well  filled; 
a  cow's  hunger  stilled;  a  canner  that's 
skilled;  a  ship  that  we'll  build;  a  ^n- 
ner  strong  willed;  a  submarine 
grilled;  a  doughboy  well  filled,  better 
drilled  and  more  skilled;  ten  more 
Germans  killed! 


"The  farmers  are  the  ones  who  are 
making  money"  is  a  phrase  we  hear 
everywhere.  "Interesting,  if  true," 
comments  Uncle  Wiseacre,  "but  most 
generally  it's  in  spite  of  and  not  be- 
cause of." 


You  have  INVESTED  in  Liberty 
Bonds;  now  GIVE  to  the  Red  Cross 
and  to  the  United  War  Work  Cam- 
paign. For  a  willing  gift,  howcTcr 
small,  bringeth  its  great  feward! 
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Sunflowers 

Sayings  of  Solomon  Smith 

(Being  the   tactful   teachings   of  a 
friendly  Farm  Adviser) 

Dairy  Advice 

A  wise  farm  adviser  is  Solomon  Smith 
■His  answers  are  noted  for  humor  and 
pith 

Me  lives  all  alone  with  his  pipe  and 
his  dogs 

And  knows  agriculture  from  haying 
to  hogs. 

"What  do  you  do  when  the  cow  won't 

give  down?" 
Was   the   query  received   from  old 

Farmer  Brown.  • 
The  adviser  replied,  with  a  wink  at  his 

pup, 

"If  the  cow  won't  give  down,  you  had 
tetter  give  up." 

Getting  Ahead 

"Discouraged"  com/plains,  I've  worked 

'til  near  dead 
"In   my   iig   cabbage  patch,  but  I 

can't  get  a-head." 
To  which  the  Adviser  right  promptly 

replies, 

"I've  told  you  before  that  you  must 
fertilize." 

"You  can't  starve  your  plants  without 

starving  yourself. 
"You're  on  the  xorong  track.  Sir,  to 

garner  the  pelf. 
"I'll  venture  to  say,  if  you  live  'til  I'm 

dead, 

"You'll  never  have  more  than  just  one 
cabbage  head." 

The  Cause 

"Something    is    wrong    with    my  pet 
apple-tree," 
Said  Jones  on  the  wtre.  "It's  a  great 
mystery. 

"The  apples  have  all  disappeared  over 
night. 

"It  must  be  some  new  and  most  ter- 
rible blight." 

The  wise  Farm  Adviser  did  not  need 
a  book 

To  diagnose  this.  He  said,  "Just  take 
a  look 

"In  the  orchard  at  midnight;  I  think 
you  vHll  see 
"It's     acute     small-boy-itis  that'.'i 
troubling  your  tree. 

And  the  Cure 

"This  pest  always  gets  in  its  work  in 
the  night 

"And  is  very  destructive,  and  sunft  in 
its  flight. 

"Very  few  orchards,  if  any,  are  free; 
"It  always  attacks  the  most  valu- 
able tree."0 

"There's  only  one  remedy  known  to 
be  sute, 

"And  I'll  guarantee  it  to  kill  or  to 
cure! 

"A  spray  of  rock  salt,  applied  by  moon- 
Ught, 

"At  the  seat  of  the  trouble  vHll  clean 
up  the  blight." 


A  Difficult  Problem 
"Say,  Bill,  I  guess  we'll  have  to  build 
a  fire  under  'em I" 

"Not  much,  we  won't.  I  tried  that  th' 
other  day,  and  they  moved  up  jest  far 
enough  to  burn  up  th'  wagon!" 


Verdant  ' 

What  an  interesting  man  your 
grandfather  must  have  been!  And  did 
he  attain  a  green  old  age? 

Well,  I  should  say  hC  did!  He  was 
swindled   four   times   after   he  was 

sercBly ! 


Reasons  why 
Styleplus  Qfoiii 
are  worn  everyMliere 

Because  ihtyzvc  stylish  in  appearance— designed 
and  tailored  by  experts. 

Because  they  are  built  for  service— carefully 
constructed  of  good  materials  that  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  wear  well. 

Because  they  are  moderate  in  price — enable 
you  to  dress  well  and  practice  thrift. 
Styleplus  are  manufactured  on  the  standard- 
ized plan — a  few  grades  in  big  volume,  with 
costs  reduced  and  clothing  values  increased. 
At  the  price,  each  grade  is  always  an  excep- 
tional value. 

There  is  a  big  advantage  in  buying  clothes  at  a  store.  You 
can  tee  the  different  styles,  try  them  on,  and  make  the  best 
selection.  You  can  be  certain  of  the  fit  before  you  order  the 
clothes. 

So  make  your  pick  today  at  the  Styleplus  Store  in  your 
neighborhood. 

Tv/o  grades  in  Styleplus  suits:  $25  and  $30, 
Three  grades  in  Styleplus  overcoats:  $25,  $30  and  $35. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing  merchant  in  most  cities  and  towns. 
Write  us  (Dept.AK>  for  Styleplus  booklet  and  name  of  local  dealer. 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO..  Inc,      Founded  i849     Baltimore,  Mi. 


Styleplus  Clothes 
$25-«30-«35; 


"Each  ^rade  one  price  the  nation  owsr 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the 
flock  and  make.s  hens  work  all  the 
time.  The  tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs." 
Give  your  hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of 
"More  Eggs"  and  you  will  be  amazed 
and  delighted  with  results.  A  dollar's 
worth  of  "More  Eggs"  will  double  this 
years  production  of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish 
to  try  this  great  profit  maker  write  E. 
J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  3747  Reefer 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who  will  send 
you  a  season's  supply  of  "More  Eggs" 
Tonic  for  $1.00  (prepaid).  So  confi- 
dent is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results  that 
a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  if  you 
are  not  absolutely  satisfied  your  dollar 
will  be  returned  on  request  and  the 
"More  Eggs"  costs  you  nothing.  Send 
a  dollar  today  or  ask  J^r.  Reefer  for  his 
free  poultry  book  that  tells  the  experi- 
ence of  a  man  who  has  made  a  fortune 
out  of  poultry. — Adv. 


Fertilize  All  Crops 

with 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Small  quantity  peh  acre  will  in- 
crease your  production  and  Income. 

Write  or  call  for  particulars. 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

Henry  Booksin,  District  Manager 
518-519  Bank  of  San  Jote  Building 
SAN  JOSE  CALIFORNIA 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS  m4 

When  it  comes  to  downright  depend- 
ability, for  day-in-and-day-out  service, 
American  Pumps  are  In  a  class  by  them- 
selves.  They  DO  THE  WORK! 


C  ombination 
Elbow  and  ^ 
Cbeck  Valve 


Practically  elimi- 
nates priming.  Order 
it  with  the  Ameri- 
can Pump,  or  can  be 
supplied  for  the 
pump  you  now  have. 


Write  for  Catalog  of  Centrifugal  Pumps 


If  your  water  problems  can  be  solved  with  .any  pump.  Ci 
American,  These  pumps  are  designed  to  meet  every 
the  MOST  water  at  the  LEAST  cost  and  with  the   I-l-:  ~ 
Irrigation  problems  up  to  irrigation  experts.  Also  write  r. 
Oas  Knglncn  and  Oil  Bnglries. 


•  Holvod  with  an 
iilon    Thoy  net 
Put  your 
loKi.  i.f  Motorn, 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO, 


69  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


425  East  Third  St.,  Lea  Anflelea. 


5  Cents  an  Acre  Cash 

tnu  Kbool  Unda  for  •■I*  br  tba  RUle  tt  fl  u 
■cr«,  So  an  aero  cash,  and  oo  mors  far  40  yean,  but 
9  per  nnt  ioterest:  tand  ic  postal*  tor  furtbar  to- 
formatlon.  _ 
INVESTOR  PUB  CO..  Da0.  I.  Sss  AslMlo.  T«H*. 


GOOD  PROFITS  TO  AGENTS 

a^CabbageCulterwith6Kiuves 

that  klwByi  keep  ihirp.  Sllcra  cabbasa  uid  mil  oth^r 
rvKMablei  «ftRllr  and  rApldlj.  Sent  prcpmM  for  9X  99, 
Sforlt  OO.   LUSHER  BROS..  Blkbarl.  lod. 
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The  Wonder  Pump 


Guaranteed  5  Years 


The  Wonder  Pump  Is  a  Wonder  Because 

1 —  It  requires  less  power  than  other  pumps. 

2 —  Has  only  five  working  parts  and  is  simple  to  operate. 

3 —  It  will  outlast  several  centrifugal  pumps. 

4 —  It  saves  its  price  in  power  consumed. 

5 —  It  will  pump  air  and  water  at  the  same  time. 

6 —  It  needs  no  priming. 

7 —  Takes  up  little  space  and  is  very  compact. 

Why  use  a  centrifugal  pump  when  you  can  purchase 
a  Wonder  Pump  at  the  same  price? 

Immediate  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Jackson  Rotary  Pump  Co. 

50  Eighth  St.  San  Francisco. 


Vote  Down 
Single  Tax 

Single  tax  means  just  what  it  says — a  tax  on 
land  only. 

Single  tax  would  release  from  taxation  in  this 
State  four  and  one-third  billions  of  dollars. 

Single  tax  would  release  from  taxation  valuable 
franchises  of  railroads,  securities  and  franchises 
of  all  big  corporations,  improvements  of  all  kinds,  ^ 
including  the  large  buildings  in  cities. 

With  all  this  wealth  released  from  taxation, 
where  would  the  burden  fall? 

The  load  would  be  carried  by  the  landowner. 
Farm  lands  would  undoubtedly  have  their  taxes 
trebled  if  single  tax  prevailed. 

Farmers  are  patriotically  engaged  in  raising 
food  stuff  to  help  win  the  war.  This  is  no  time  to 
change  the  tax  system  and  penalize  the  farmer 
because  he  owns  land. 

Single  tax  has  been  voted  down  three  times  in 
California  during  the  past  six  years. 

Vote  it  down  decisively  this  time  and  kill  it  once 
and  for  all. 

Vote  NO  on  Amendment  19 


Starting  With  Purebreds 

B})  the  Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm 

THERE  never  was  a  better  time  to  commence  improving  the  farm  livestock 
and  poultry  or  <o  get  into  the  purebred  game.  I  once  visited  a  ranch 
where  stock  and  poultry  of  all  kinds  were  kept,  and  where  every  animal 
on  the  place  was  registered  or  eligible  to  registry.  At  the  top  of  the  owner's 
letterhead  appeared  .the  following  imposing  array: 

Jersey  cattle;  Duroc-Jersey  hogs;  Percheron  horses;  Hampshire  sheep; 
Black  Minorca  chickens;  White  Collie  dogs. 

Even  the  dogs  were  purebreds!  And  the  sifrprising  part  of  it  was  that 
this  man  had  not  made  a  big  outlay  all  at  once,  but  had  built  up  all  his  stock 
gradually,  in  some  cases  commencing  with  only  one  pureored  animal,  and 
using  a  neighbor's  sire  or  that  of  some  well-known  breeder,  until  the  stock 
increased  sufficiently  to  justify  the  purchase  of  sires. 

While  the  average  California  agriculturist,  more  particularly  if  he  is  spe- 
cializing in  fruit-growing  or  some  other  line,  will  not  get  into  the  breeding 
game  on  this  scale,  still  you  know  and  I  know  that  the  average  general  farm 
stock  is  too  often  a  mixture  of  everything.  The  farm  flock  of  poultry  is  liable 
to  include  four  or  five  breeds  and  cross-breeds;  the  milch  cows  are  often  non- 
descripts; the  farm  mares  bred  to  different  and  indifferent  sires;  the  hogs,  a 
fine  mixture  acquired  by  trading  and  cross-breeding. 

The  man  whose  place  I  visited  was  an  ordinary  general  farmer  who  had 
not  intended  to  get  into  the  breeding  game  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  who 
had  gradually  replaced  all  his  grade  and  mixed  stuff  with  purebreds  and  found 
the  plan  so  satisfactory  that  he  became  a  dealer  in  each  class  of  stock  and 
built  up  a  good  business.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  how  a  farmer  should  go 
about  it  to  improve  his  stock. 

"The  great  mistake  most  of  us  make,"  he  said,  "is  in  waiting  too  long 
to  get  started.  Had  I  begun  to  improve  my  stuff  twenty  years  ago  when  I 
first  began  to  farm,  instead  of  recently,  I  would  have  been  independently 
wealthy  by  now.  Smith,  my  neighbor,  has  twenty-seven  head  of  cattle,  all 
of  which  are  descendants  of  one  old  cow,  with  which  he  commenced  farming. 
They  are  an  average  lot  of  scrubs,  worth  about  the  prevailing  market  price 
for  meat.  Had  this  one  cow  been  a  purebred  Holstein,  Jersey  or  Guernsey, 
bought  at  a  little  higher  first  cost.  Smith,  if  he  had  given  his  cattle  care  and 
study,  would  by  now  have  a  herd  worth  at  least  $10,000.  The  difference  in 
his  service  fees  in  breeding  to  a  good  sire  as  compared  to  nondescripts  would 
have  amounted  to  practically  nothing.  If  he  had  used  similar  methods  in 
building  up  all  his  stock  and  poultry,  his  farm  would  now  not  only  be  more 
profitable,  but  his  chattels  ten  times  more  valuable,  and  his  place  many  times 
as  attractive. 

"There  are  many  ways  to  get  started.  One  can  build  up  a  grade  herd 
or  flock  by  using  registered  sires,  or  he  can  buy  one  or  more  lemales  already 
bred  to  good  blood,  and  depend  on  outside  sires  thereafter  until  the  animals 
have  increased.  .  1  question  the  advisability  of  anyone  who  has  not  had  experi- 
ence with  purebreeds  attempting  to  break  into  the  game  with  a  big  "splash." 
by  investing  heavily  in  registered  breeding  stock.  I  advocate,  rather,  building 
up  from  what  is  on  hand  or  from  a  small  beginning.  But  make  a  start  if  it's 
only  by  getting  some  purebred  baby  chicks!    No  more  scrubs  for  mine!" 


Information  About  Hogs 

The  farmer  who  is  familiar  with 
pork-production,  as  well  as  the  novice 
at  the  game,  will  find  much  of  value 
in  the  recent  free  publications  which 
have  been  prepared  in  connection 
with  the  "more  pork"  campaign. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned: 

Swine  Management  (Farmer's  Bul- 
letin 874);  Feeding  Hogs  in  the  South 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  411);  Breeds  of 
Swine  (Farmers'  Bulletin  765);  Mov- 
able Hog  Houses  (Secretary's  Circu- 
lar 102);  Hog  Houses  (Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 438);  The  Self-Feeder  for  Hogs 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  906);  Hogging 
Down  Crops  (Farmers'  Bulletin  614); 
Ilog  Cholera,  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment (Farmers'  Bulletin  834);  Tuber- 
culosis of  Hogs  (Farmers'  Bulletin 
781);  Pig  Clubs  and  the  Swine  Indus- 
try (Yearbook  1917,  Separate  753). 

All  of  the  above  publications  may 
be  had  free  of  charge  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  Library  Leaflet  Num- 
ber 2,  also  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment, gives  a  list  of  recognized  books 
on  the  subject  of  swine  growing. 

The  University  of  California  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  has  also 
issued  a  number  of  valuable  pamphlets 
on  the  same  subjects,  which  may  be 
had  by  writing  to  Berkeley. 

Proprietary  medicines  for  "curing"' 
hog  cholera  arc  worse  than  useless; 
nothing   but    proper   vaccination  is 

effective. 


To  Tell  the  Age 


Of  cattle  by  their  teeth,  folloiv  the  ac- 
companying diagram,  wliich  illustrates 
the  standard  that  has  been  adopted  by 
the  management  of  the  San  Francisco 
International  Livestock  Show,  as  the 
mearis  of  correctly  classifying  entries 
in  the  carlot  classes. 


The  Arizona  State  Fair,  which  will 
take  place  at  Phoenix,  November  11 
to  16,  promises  to  be  the  greatest  ex- 
hibition ever  held  in  the  State  and 
representative  of  the  tremendous 
progress  made  by  Arizona  in  the  past 
/  few  years. 
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WRITE 


Combine  Christmas  Giving 
With  Home-Making 

As  a  gift  to  your  own  family  or  out- 
side your  family,  FURNITURE  and 
KOME-FURNISHINGS  are  both 
acceptable  and  essential.  Do  your 
Holiday  buying  by  mail  (NOW) 
from  Barker  Bros.  WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  OP  OUR 
NEW  CATALOG.  Address  Mail 
Order  Division  No.  30. 


The  House  of  Complete  and  Help- 
ful Hom«  Furnishing  Service, 

724  to  738  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 


FREE  TO 

ASTHMA  SUFFERERS 

A  New  Home  Cure  That  Anyone  Can 
Use  Without  Discomfort  or 
Loss  of  Time 

We  have  a  New  Method  that  cures  Asthma 
and  we  want  you  to  try  it  at  our  expense. 
No  matter  whether  your  case  is  ot  long 
standing  or  recent  development,  whether  It 
Is  present  as  occasional  or  chronic  Asthma, 
you  should  send  for  a  free  trial  of  our 
method.  No  matter  in  what  climate  you 
live,  no  matter  what  your  age  or  occupa- 
tion, if  you  are  troubled  with  asthma,  our 
method  should  relievo  you  promptly. 

We  especially  want  to  send  it  to  those  ap- 
parently hopeless  cases,  where  all  forms  of 
inhalers,  douches,  opium  preparations,  fumes, 
"patent  smokes."  etc.,  have  failed.  We  want 
to  show  everyone  at  qur  own  expense  tlint 
this  new  method  Is  designed  to  end  all  dif- 
ficult breathing,  all  wheezing  and  all  those 
terrible  paroxysms  at  once  and  for  all  time. 

This  free  offer  is  too  important  to  neglect 
a  single  day.  Write  now  and  tlien  begin  the 
method  at  once.  Send  no  money.  Simply 
mail  coupon  below.    Do  It  Today. 


FREE  ASTHMA  COUPON 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  Room  13«8T 
Niagara  and  Hudson  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Send  free  trial  of  your  method  to: 


Calf 

Enemies 

WHITE  SCOURS 
BLACKLEG 

Your  Veterinarian  can  stamp 
them  out  with  Cutter's  Anti-Calf 
Scour  Serum  and  Cutter's  Germ 
Free  Blackleg  Filtrate  and  Aggressin, 
or  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills. 

Ask  him  about  them.    If  he 

hasn't  our  literature,  write  to  us  for 
information  on  these  products. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

Berkeley,  Cel.,  or  Chicago,  III. 
"Tha  Laboratory  That  Knowt  How" 


California  International 

All  is  set  for  the  opening  of  the 
big  California  International  Live- 
stock Show  at  Twelfth  and  Market 
streets.  San  Francisco,  on  November 
2.  The  show  will  be  held  for  nine 
days  (from  the  2nd  to  10th  inclusive). 
This  event  is  an  important  one  in  the 
annals  of  California  livestock  history, 
for  it  marks  the  establishment  of  a 
representative  "far-western"  exhibi- 
tion which  promises  to  become  as  im- 
portant relatively  as  the  Chicago  In- 
ternational in  the  middle-west. 

There  will  be  a  large  amphitheater, 
seating  five  thousand  people  with  two 
tiers  of  boxes.  Here  the  horse  show 
and  a  livestock  parade  will  be  given 
daily.  In  addition  there  will  be  the 
different  departments  for  cattle  (dairy 
and  beef),  horses,  sheep,  swine,  poul- 
try and  rabbits. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  prominent 
men  who  have  formed  the  California 
International  Livestock  Association  to 
aid  the  Food  Administration  and  the 
Government  in  producing  more  and 
better  beef,  mutton  and  pork  as  well 
as  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  better 
horses. 


Home-Made  Hog  Tonic 

First  Farmerette:  "Why  does  the 
farmer  feed  coal  to  his  hogs?" 

Second  Farmerette:  "Why,  don't 
you  know?  When  they  are  butchered 
the  meat  will  cook  in  about  half  the 
time  usually  required!" 

While  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  heat-producing  qualities 
of  coal  when  taken  internally  by  the 
porkers,  are  as  pronounced  as  this, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  its  merit  as 
a  conditioner,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  other  minerals  and  given 
regularly.  One  successful  hog-raiser 
uses  the  following  mixturev  which 
furnishes  the  small  amount  of  salt  re- 
quired by  hogs  and  at  the  same  time 
assists  in  ridding  them  of  worms: 

1  bu  Soft  Coal 

1  bu  Ashes  , 

8  lbs.  Salt 

4  lbs.  •  • . .  Sulphur 

4  lbs  Air  Slacked  Lime 

2  lbs  Copperas 

Mix  all  the  ingredients  except  the 
copperas.  Dissolve  the  copperas  in  a 
quart  of  warm  water  and  add  to  the 
mixture.  This  mixture  should  be 
kept  before  the  hogs  at  all  times.  A 
self-feeder  compartment  or  a  trough 
can  be  used  ^or  this  purpose. 


Cow  Eats  Nails 

The  eating  of  nails  is  a  pastime 
usually  attributed  to  ostriches,  and 
jnight  reasonably  be  expected  as  one 
of  the  problems  to  be  encountered 
in  the  conduct  of  an  ostrich  farm. 
That  dairy  cattle,  however,  will  in- 
dulge perverted  appetites  by  consum- 
ing such,  delicacies  is  a  matter  of  more 
surprise. 

Two  of  the  most  noted  Ayrshire 
cows  of  America  which  recently  died, 
were  found,  upon  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, to  have  eaten  pieces  of 
wire  and  nails.  One  of  the  animals 
was  Oldhall  Beauty  8th,  owned  by 
Adam  Seitz,  Waukesha,  VVis.,  and  the 
other  was  Willowmoor  Moss  Rose  C. 
of  Weymouth  Farms,  Massachusetts. 


The  organized  cottonseed  producers 
have  agreed  with  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration that  the  price  of  cottonseed 
shall  be  stabilized  at  the  rates  existing 
last  year,  which  will  make  the  price 
from  $64  to  $72  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars. 


1918 


NOVEMBER 


1916 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

to  get  your  new 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

WITH  butter  prices  soaring  no  cream  producer  can  afFord  to  go 
another  month  without  a  New  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 
This  is  true  whether  you  have  no  separator,  or  an  inferior  or  half- 
worn-out  machine,  or  even  an  old  style  De  Laval. 

In  cold  weather  your  waste  of  butter-fat  is  relatively  greater,  either 
with  gravity  skimming  or  a  poor  separator ;  and  at  present  prices  for 
cream  a  De  Laval  would  very  soon  pay  for  itself  out  of  its  own  savings. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  savins  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or. 
if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIHC  COAST. 
Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos»  Acme 
Entilace  Cutters  and  Blowers.  Irrigation  Equipment*  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  Well  Pumps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.  Catalogs  of  any 
of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request. 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
50,000     BRANCHES    AND    LOCAL    AGENCIES    THE    WORLD  OVER 


Ranchers,  Attention!  ?tlaIts 

100,000  feet  choice,  bright,  second-hand  galvanized  corrugated  Iron,  all  lengths. 
3,000,000  feet  dry  dimension  lumber,  all  dimensions. 

Greatest  stock  of  new  and  second-hand  plumbing;  more  than  all  othor.<i  combined; 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Latest  designs  at  reasonable  prices.  Building  material 
for  every  purpose.    Ranch  accessories,  such  as  nails,  barb  wire,  hog  and  poultry  fcncinj;. 

Get  our  estimates.  Several  buildings  now  coming  down.  Every  shipment,  large  or 
small,  guaranteed.    Play  safe  and  buy  right. 

SYMON  BROS. 


WRECKERS 
1501  TO  1527  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Fresno  climatic  conditions  cannot  be  excelled  for 
the  production  of  well-matured  trees.  "From  the 
Roots  Up"  is  our  motto.  Commercial  orchardists 
all  over  the  State  purchase  our  pedigreed  trees 
because  they  give  best  results. 


Place  your  orders  now  and  have  us 
reserve  your  stock.    Do  not  forget 
to  send  your  name  and  address  and 
make  sure  of  receiving  an  early  copy  /J/ 
of  this  year's  catalogue  and  price  list.    \  / 


TfierresnDNursenj  Co.  I 
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Unarmed  Arms  of  the  Service 


Men  from  the  battle  front 
who  have  been  holding  the 
line  for  months  and  years  com- 
plain of  the  monotony  of  war. 
The  soldier's  life  in  the  trenches 
soon  ceases  to  be  a  novelty 
and  becomes  a  tedious  routine. 

The  morale  of  the  army  is 
of  supreme  impKsrtance  and 
the  greatest  military  authorities 
of  the  world  are  enthusiastic 
in  their  praise  of  the  organiza- 
tions which  make  it  their 
business  to  keep  the  soldier 
in  good  spirits. 

This  work,  like  that  of  the 
Signal  Corps,  has  been  more 
highly  developed  in  this  war 


than  ever  before.  Huts  for 
amusement,  comfort  and  re- 
cuperation of  the  fighting  men 
axe  in  the  trenches  as  well  as 
behind  the  lines.  The  un- 
armed workers  go  about  their 
duties  under  shell  fire  as 
coolly  and  as  self-forgetfully 
as  the  telephone  men  of  the 
Signal  Corps  who  are  fre- 
quently their  neighbors,  and 
who  keep  intact,  often  under 
a  hail  of  bullets,  the  indispen- 
sable lines  of  communication. 

It  is  for  us  who  remain  at 
home  to  support  these  un- 
armed heroes  to  the  utmost, 
with  our  gifts,  our  labor,  and 
our  unbreakable  moreile. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  companies 

Uniotnal  Service 


One  Policy 


One  Syttem 


fA  Wade  does  lO  meiu  wor K 

Saws  25  cords  a  day! 


A  money-maker  and  hard  work  saver  for  land  clearers  and  wood-cutbng 
contractors^  One  man  can  move  it  from  cut  to  cut.  Simple  and  reliable. 
STundreds  in^se  kll  over  the  U.  S.  When  not  in  OM  for  wood  cntting.  t£e  4  H.  P.  motor  will 
run  mills,  cbums,  pomps,  etc.  Back»d  6p  a  S3  ytar 

m  urd.  "—r.  J.  UUlUami.  Bmthi,  Ort.  — «J     k.  le^   'lU  j      ^m.  W  «• 

"Ikmitmd  ihrmithjn»-f—  ulld     lit>  *i  «*•  U 
tfnuf—a  mimuu.  "—N.  P.  Mjm.  LMn,  CmU/.J 

America  must  bam  more 
wood  for  fuel.    One  Wade 
will  do  10  men's  work  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  Write 
for  free  Book.  "How 
Ross  cuts  40  cords 
■  day,"  full  de- 
tails and  spec 
lai  price. 


Boys,  Here's  a  Profitable  Hobby 

Did  You  Ever  Eat  Guinea  Pig? 

If  not,  you  have  viissed  a  pleasing  delicacy,  hut  many  boys  are  making 
money  out  of  cavies  by  selling  thejn  for  use  in  medical  research  work. 


Hardy  W.  Campbell's  valuable  book,  "Progressive  Agriculture," 
is  being  offered  for  sale,  including  three  years'  subscription  to  Orchard 
and  Farm,  for  $1.25.  Mail  your  order  today. 


MOST  modern  farm  lads  are 
raising  "real"  pigs,  but  where 
is  the  boy  who  doesn't  have  a 
few  pets?  If  the  pets  are  capable  of 
furnishing  pocket  money  as  a  little 
side  line,  so  much  the  better.  If  you 
are  interested  and  decide  to  go  into 
the  "business,"  first  write  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
free  Bulletin  (525)  on  "Raising 
Guinea  Pigs,"  which  gives  a  great 
many  "tips"  about  them.  Few  ani- 
mals are  as  easily  raised  as  guinea 
pigs.  They  are  much  less  subject  to 
disease  than  are  rabbits. 

A  Patriotic  Service 
Guinea  pigs  are  fit  for  any  table 
and  are  receiving  much  attention  now 
in  this  connection.  There  is  an- 
other war-time  use,  however.  This 
is  in  medical  research,  especially 
in  testing  antitoxins  and  serums. 
Su(fh  medical  research  work  has 
greatly  increased  in  importance 
s  i  n  ce  America's 
entry  into  the 
world  war. 

The  guinea  pig, 
in  being  made  to 
help,  confers  a 
direct  benefit  up- 
on the  American 
sold  ier.  There- 
fore the  guinea 
pig  is  doing  his 
bit,  and  persons 
■who  enter  the  in- 
dustry of  raising 
guinea  pigs  like- 
wise help  to  meet 
a  war-time  need. 

In  medical  re- 
search immature 

animals  weighing  250  grains  (.nearly 
nine  ounces)  are  required.  This 
weight  is  attained  in  about  six  weeks. 
In  past  years  the  average  price  of  a 
guinea  pig  has  been  from  50  to  75 
cents,  but  reports  have  been  received 
recently  of  laboratories  paying  from 
$1  to  $1.50  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
suitable  stock.  Persons  favorably 
situated  near  cities  or  institutions  re- 
quiring large  numbers  of  guinea  pigs 
may  establish  a  profitable  business  in 
supplying  them. 

Guinea  Pigs  as  Food 

Guinea  pigs  are  seldom  eaten  in 
the  United  States,  but  they  are  close- 
ly related  to  rabbits  and  are  wholly 
vegetarian  in  habits.  The  small  size 
of  the  domestic  species,  is  the  chief 
cause  for  its  neglect  as  a  food  ani- 
mal, yet  other  highly  esteemed  game 
animals  furnish  less  meat  than  a 
guinea  pig. 

The  Peruvian  method  of  dressing 
the  guinea  pig  for  coolfing  is  tfie  one 
generally    adopted.    The    animal  is 


killed  by  dislocating  its  neck,  after 
which  it  goes  through  about  the  same 
process  as  a  suckling  pig  in  prepara- 
tion for  cooking.  Its  throat  is  cut,  it 
is  hung  up  for  a  few  minutes  to  bleerf 
and  is  then  scalded  in  water  that  at 
first  is  not  tod  hot.  The  hair  is  re 
moved,  the  skin  scraped  with  a  knife, 
the  entrails  taken  out  and  the  car- 
cass washed  in  tepid  water.  The 
Peruvians  usually  roast  the  animals, 
but  the  number  of  possible  ways  of 
cooking  them  is  unlimited.  A  traveler 
in  Peru  states  that  they  are  excellent 
eating  when  cooked  in  any  of  the 
ways  commonly  applied  to  small 
game. 

Management  of  Pigs 

For  all  purposes,  except  exhibition, 
the  only  kinds  of  guinea  pigs  that 
should  be  grown  are  the  smooth- 
haired  varieties.  These  arc  of  sev- 
eral colors.  If  guinea  pigs  are  raised 
for  table  use,  light-colored  kinds  are 
to  be  preferred;  if  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, color  is  of 
••  1  e  ss  importance, 

■  although  distinc- 

■  five  markings  are 
i  desirable,  and 
I  some  institutions 
1^  prefer  the  light 
«  ;olors.  The  chit-! 
^  point  in  selectiiiL 
>  stock  is  to  obtain 

h  e  althy  animal - 
that  will  maturt 
\  quickly  and  at- 
tain good  size. 
(  Guinea  pigs  rc- 
,1  quire  about  t  h  < 
same  kind  of  ai 
commodations  a- 
rabbits.  Thc> 
also  require  about  the  same  diet. 
They  eat  frequently  during  the  day, 
and  should  have  a  constant  supply 
of  staple,  dry  food.  A  pan  of 
water,  a  piece  of  rock  salt  and  a 
pan  of  dry  grain  should  be  con- 
stantly available.  Some  green  food 
should  he  fed. 

The  rearing  of  guinea  pigs  requires 
no  extraordinary  knowledge  and  no 
great  outlay  of  capital;  little  space  is 
needed  to  acommodate  the  animals, 
which  are  hardy  and  easily  managed. 
They  make  interesting  pets  and  sat- 
isfactory food  animals.  The  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  them 
in  scientific  investigations  and  medi- 
cal research  work  insures  a  good  mar- 
ket. One  Southern  California  breeder 
who  has  had  considerable  experience 
with  the  Cavies  recommends  the 
cream-colored  English  Selfs  as  the 
most  satisfactory  and  the  most  in 
demand  in  this  State  at  the  present 
time.  The  various  clinics,  medical 
colleges  and  serum  manufacturers 
arc  buvers. 


i 


^^^^^^^ 


Ridding:  the  Fields-  of  Stumps 

Some  Valuable  Information  About  Burning 


TU\T  there  is  no  "best  method" 
of  clearing  land  of  stumps  is 
generally  conceded;  the  system 
which  is  best  adapted  to  conditions 
must  be  used.  The  use  of  cut-over 
land  as  pasture  for  a  few  years  be- 
fore attemptistg  to  cultivate  it,  is  one 
of  the  most  common  ways  to  handle 
such  areas,  assuring  the  owner  of 
some  returns  while  the  small  growth 
is  being  cleared  out  and  some  of  the 
stumps  are  decaying.  With  some  en- 
couragement, the  native  grasses  will 
usually  establish  themselves. 

Destroying  stumps  by  means  of 
burning  is  an  economical  method  and 
is  widely  practiced,  but  if  this  method 
is  used  care  must  be  exercised  in  or- 
der to  destroy  the  roots,  so  that  they 
will  not  interfere  with  cultivation. 


A  common  method  of  preparing  a 
stump  for  burning  is  to  dig  two  holes 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  stump  to  a 
depth  of  about  30  inches  Connection 
is  usually  made  at  the  bottom  of  these 
holes  by  digging  away  the  wall  of 
earth  between  theip.    Any  adhering 
earth  is  scraped  from  the  tap  root  and 
a  fire  started  in  one  of  the  holes.  If 
the  fire  is  kept  up  it  will  burn  most 
of    the    objectionable  underground 
parts  of  the  stump.    Another  method 
successfully  used  in  the  long-leaf  pin 
area  of  the  south  is  to  dig  a  hole 
one  side  of  the  stump,  and  with  a 
and  one-half  or  two  inch  auger  bo 
a  hole  diagonally  through  the  stu 
from  the  opposite  side  to  the  botto 
of  the  hole.    A  fire  is  then  started 
the  excavation  and   the  '  auger 
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Trappers* 

Secrets  j;  lULEi 

FUNSTEH 

Get  this  book  of  valuable  trapping  in- 
formation. Tells  all  about  fur -bearing 
animals,  habits,  haunts,  methods  of 
trapping,  proper  baits;  best  traps  to  use, 

skinning  and  shipping  furs.  A  book  for  either 
beginner  or  expert.  Full  of  hints  and  helps 
that  will  increase  your  catch,  and  make  you 
more  money.  Also  contains  Game  Laws  and 
complete  Catalog  of  ; 

Trapping  Supply  Bargains 

Everything  you  need  —  traps,  guns,  baits, 
smokers,  outfits— at  lowest  direct  -  to  -  you 

prices.  Everything  guaranteed  satisfactory  or 
money  back.  Get  busy  now.  Furs  will  be  in 
amazing  demand  this  year.  Write  aa  today  and  re- 
ceive our  weekly  price  lists  throughout  the  eoason. 


FUNSTENBROS.&CO. 

Intornntlonal  For  Exchange 
618    Funsten  Bldg. 

St.  liOuis,  Mo. 


The  original 
chemical  closet.  More 
comfortable,  healthful,  conveaU 
.  T(  '-.en  tho  place  of  all  outdoor 
^'S  where  germs  breed.  Be 
ready  for  the  long,  cold  winter. 
Have  a  warm,  sanitary,  comfort- 
able, odorlcHS  toilet  right  in  the 
house an.vwhere  you  want  it.  Don't 
goout  in  the  oold.  A  boon  to 
iavalids. 

OUARANTCED  ODORLtSS 

The  germs  are  killed  by  s 
chemical  in  water  in  the 
container.  Empty  once  s^ 
month  as  easy  as  ashes. 
Closet  guaranteed.  Thirty 
days'  trial.  Ask  for  catalog 
ana  price. 
ROWEMIKTARTriFO.eO. 

*2[0      eib  SI.,Ditr>il,  Midi. 
_k  SDoal  tto  .  San  Wuhitand- 
Hot  snd  Cold  Runniiuc  WsUr 
WiUioot  Plambinc. 


Beokkeepinc 


Stenography 
Board,  room  and  tuition  may  t)e  esmed.  Splen- 
did openings  In  the  railroad  business  for  ambi- 
tious women  under  45.    Send  for  free  catalog. 
MACKAY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
Mb  Mid  Main  8t8.,  JLo*  Angeles.  Calif. 


Perfect  hearlns  is  mw  beiBg  re- 
Btoied  in  every  condition  of  deal- 
,  ness  or  defective  hearing  from 
'  causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deal- 
res3.  Relaxed  or  Sunken.Drurat 
Thickened  Drums.  ..:arm8 
L  HissinK    Sounds,  Perforated, 
■  WhoUy  or  Partially  Destroyed 
^    .  k  DnuDS  J)ischarge  from  Ears.  etc. 
fnisoB  CommoiuSense  Ear  Drums 

bS^S«tivdy  replace  what  fa  Uddng  <x 
retottTBSaralear^nims.  Thfy «« "tople 
whkh  the  wearer  easily  fit*  into  tte  eare 
tliey  wb^le.  Soft.^e«Bd^trfo^bIe. 
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serves  as  a  flue.  A  method  largely 
used  in  the  northwest  is  to  bore  a 
hole  horizontally  into  the  base  of  the 
stump  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  the 
center.  Another  *hole  is  started  as 
high  up  on  the  side  of  the  stump  as 
possible  and  bored  downward  at  an 
angle  until  it  meets  the  first  boring. 
A  fire  is  started  at  the  interception  by 
the  use  of  oil,  pitch  or  coals  or  by 
dropping  a  hot  iron  attached  to  a 
wire  into  the  hole.  After  the  fire  is 
started  brush  is  piled  about  the  stump. 

Shooting  *Em  Up 

Dynamite  is  widely  and  success- 
fully used  in  removing  stumps.  Small 
charges  are  found  useful  in  splitting 
stumps  which  can  then  be  burned 
more  readily.  Larger  charges  are  used 
to  break  the  stump  in  pieces,  so  that 
they  may  be  pulled  easily,  or  some- 
times to  remove  them  from  the 
ground  entirely.  The  best  time  to 
blast  stumps  is  when  the  ground  is 
saturated  with  water,  and  the  elec- 
trical method  of  firing  blasts  is 
recommended. 

Where  a  large  number  of  stumps 
are  to  be  removed  the  use  of  a  stump 
puller  is  recommended.  There  are 
two  general  types;  those  that  pull  the 
stump  from  the  side,  such  as  a  cap- 
stan type,  and  those  that  lift  the 
stump  vertically  out  of  the  ground  by 
the  use  of  a  tripod. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  recently  published  a  very 
comprehensive  bulletin  on  the  subject 
of  stump  removal,  which  every  farmer 
who  is  confronted  with  this  problem 
will  find  of  value  (Farmers'  Bulletin 
974).  Practical  and  detailed  informa- 
tion on  the  handling  of  blasting 
powder  may  be  secured  free  from  the 
manufacturers  of  this  important  agri- 
cultural commodity,  while  the  manu- 
facturers of  various  types  of  stump- 
pullers  issue  instructive  circulars 
which  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


Using  Old  Ties 
The  practice  of  burning  old  railroad 
ties  is  to  be  discontinued,  under  or- 
ders from  the  Federal  director,  and 
they  will,  in  addition  to  other  methods 
of  distribution,  be  given  to  farmers  in 
exchange  for  work  in  plowing  fire- 
guards, mowing  the  right-of-way  or 
erecting  snow  fences.  They  will  also 
be  sold  to  the  public  at  reasonable 
prices.  They  are  useful,  not  only  as 
fire  wood,  but  for  sills,  fence  posts, 
gulley  dams  (to  prevent  erosion)  and 
other  purposes  which  will  occur  to 
the  farm  handyman.  In  some  local- 
ities, cabins,  similar  to  log  houses, 
have  been  constructed  of  railway  ties. 

Saving  Seed  Easy 

Save  garden  seeds  for  next  year, 
is  the  advice  of  the  food  conservation- 
ists. By  marking  the  best  plants  and 
allowing  them  to  make  seed,  drying 
the  seed  carefully,  storing  in  tight 
packages,  and  labeling  the  containers 
carefully,  the  gardener  will  not  only 
insure  his  own  supply,  but  perform  a 
real  service  by  ificreasing  the  depleted 
output  of  seed,  which,  it  is  feared, 
may  scarcely  be  able  to  meet  the  de- 
mand next  spring. 

Foiling  the  Rats 

A  rainy  day  job:  Put  tin  around 
the  feed  bins  where  the  rats  are 
most  likely  to  gnaw  through.  And 
plan  a  campaign  against  the  rats.  An 
inverted  lard  pail  or  large  can  over 
the  supports  of  the  isolated  granary 
will  be  eflfective,  unless  a  ladder  or 
any  other  means  of  entrance  is  left 
near  the  building.  Rats  are  good 
jumpers! 

It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  con- 
sumer to  eat  less  as  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  farmer  to  produce  more. 

Fdod  saving  was  at  first  a  fad;  then 
a  patriotic  service;  now  a  habit. 


Your  guarantee  of 
real  winter  under- 
wear satisfaction 


PUT  the  fleecy  warmth  of  Hanea 
Heavy  Winter  Weight  Union 
Suits  or  Shirts  and  Drawers  next 
to  your  skin — and,  you're  fit  to  face 
the  stifiest  blast  the  North  can  let 
fly  I  Get  the  friendly  hug  of  the 
elastic  knit,  long-fibre  cotton,  and 
prove  how  perfectly  Hanes  givcs- 
and-takes  with  every  body  move- 
ment t 


Greatest  winter  underwear 
told  at  popular  prices: 


Shirts 
and 

Drawers 


HANES 


Union 
Suit* 


Realize  what  Hanes  oflers  you 
tit  a  popular  price:  guaranteed 
unbreakable  seams;  elastic  tailored 
collarette  that  cannot  gap;  pearl  buttons  that  are  sewed  on  for  keeps  I 
And,  behind  them  all  stands  Hanes  workmanship — perfect  knitting,  tailor- 
ing and  finishing — an  unbreakable  combination  I 

Illustrated  above  are  Hanes  Shirts  and  Drawers — for  many  years  the 
American  standard  at  popular  prices  I  Note  the  snug-fitting,  three-button, 
sateen  waistband. 

Greatest  underwear  for  boys  I  Hanes  Boys'  Union  Suits  exceed  in 
quality,  workmanship  and  service  any  boys'  underwear  we  have  ever  seen. 
They  combine  the  features  of  men's  union  suits  with  the  cosiest  warmth. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  Hanes,  write  us  at  opce. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO.,  Winston^em,  N.  C 

New  York  Office*  366  Broadway 

Warning  to  the  Trade — Any  garment  offered  d«  Hanes 
js   a   aubstitute   unless   it   bears   the   '  Hanes "  label. 


Protect  your  spindles  with 
Mica  Axle  Grease.  It  forms 
an  even,  slippery  coating 
which  prevents  friction 
and  makes  easierpulling — 
no  hot  boxes — ^just  like 
putting  ball  bearings  on 
your  wagon.  And  it  lasts 
twice  as  long  as  conunon 
axle  grease.  Get  a  can  from 
your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 


RHEUMATISM 


TT  AMTi  iiRir  th«  famoua  ROOT  and  BERRY  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
RHEfiMlT^SM^catarrh  ^^^^^  and  the  purifying,  of  the  blood:  wlU 

asslft  the  k  dneysV  has  cured  thousands.  Contain,  no  op.ate.  or  chemle.l^ 
Md  the  most  dellckte  .tomaeh  can  Uke  It.  An  outfit  (two  weeks'  treatment) 
contal^ns^n  S-ounce  bottle  of  liquid,  a  box  of  tablets  for  Internal  use  and  a 
founce  bottle  of  oil  especially  prepared  for  MASSAOINO  the  parts  affected 
Ti««uU«  eSaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Price.  $1.50  per  outfit  If  not  at 
loca^druS  we  wTu  send  prepaid  by  Parcel  Post,  C.  O.  D.  Write  today. 

ANTI-URIC  CO.,  32  Front  SL  San  Francisco  
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Selected  by  over 
J5aooo  Tamers 


ECORDS  made  by  over  150,000 
practical  farmers  buying  over 
$10,000,000  vk^orth  of  Fairbanks- 
Morse  "Z"  Farm  Engines  have  never 
been  equaled  in  Engine  history. 

Demand,  as  they  did: 

1.  Fairbanks-Morse  Quality. 

2.  Economy  in  first  and  fuel  cost; 
and  low  upkeep. 

3.  Simplicity  and  Staunch  Durability. 

4.  Light-weight,  Substantial,  Fool-prooL 

5.  Gun-barrel  Cylinder  Bore. 

6.  Leak-proof  Compression. 

7.  Complete  with  Built-in  Magneto. 

8.  More  than  Rated  Power. 


You  Also  Get  Service 
from  your  Local  Dealer 

Your  local  dealer  has  just  the 
type  "Z"  for  your  needs  in  stock 
—waiting  for  you.  Buy  from 
him.  He  is  prepared  to  give 
prompt  delivery  and  personal 
service  right  where  you  Uve. 
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More  Poultry"--Uncle  Sam 


7T  IS  easy  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  infireastng  farm  poultry  produc- 
tion whrn  we  think  of  the  process  in  terms  of  broiler  on  toast, 
stewed  hen  icith  dumpUtigs,  stuffed,  roast  chicken  or  "strictly  fresh" 
breakfast  eggs.  Moreover,  the  enthusiasm  grows  when  ice  consider  that 
meat  prices  are  soaring,  and  that  excess  eggs  may  be  traded  for  staples 
at  the  store  at  prevailing  market  prices.  Mr.  Peters,  who  writes  this 
article,  is  one  of  the  California  poultry  agents  of  the  V.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


By  Arthur  A.  Peters 

EFORE  the  war  is  over  civilians  may  be  practically  with- 
out meat  unless  we  produce  sufficient  poultry  and  egg^ 
to  supply  the  tables  of  the  nation. 

This  is  neither  an  idle  dream  nor  a  threat.  It  is  an 
actual  condition,  pointed  out  by  the  Federal  Food  Ad 
ministration ! 

  "2"  ^       Consequently  every  farmer,  by  producing  eggs  and 

poultry  for  his  own  table,  not  only  fulfills  an  obligation  to  his  family,  but 
helps  to  solve  the  food  problem  of  the  nation  and  the  Allies.  The  red  meats 
may  be  frozen  and  canned  for  use  of  the  army  and  our  Allies;  the  mon 
perishable  eggs,  which  are  far  more  nourishing,  pound  for  pound,  may  best 
be  consumed  at  home. 

One  hen  of  the  meat  variety,  if  her  eggs  hatch  properly,  if  the  chicks  de- 
velop well,  and  if  time  is  allowed  for  the  last  chicks  hatched  to  reach  maturity, 
is  capable  of  producing  one  ton  of  poultry  meat  in  a  year  as  to  egg  production 
Since  there  are  flocks  in  which  the  hens  average  over  200  eggs  per  year,  it 
may  be  said  that  one  hen  will  produce  the  meat  for  100  nutritious  meals.  Tin- 
ts allowing  two  eggs  for  the  meal,  as  against  eight  ounces  of  meat.   Thus  we 


The  3  and  6  H.  P.  sizes 
are  built  to  use  kerosene, 
distillate,  stove  oil,  tops  or  " 
gasoline.  The  V/2  H.P.  size 
uses  gasoline  only. 


D.4M.\GING  EVIDENCE 

F*arl,v  molt;  pale,  Hmall,  fthrivelfxl 
<'omli ;  .vell(»n'  Mliunk  anil  bmk;  crcani^ 
earloben;  pelvic  bones  liettvy.  ririil.  tlone 
toKether;  thick  hard  tikin,  underlaid  with 
fut :  itliallon'.  narrow  boclj-;  neat,  deaa 
plumage. 


FAIRBANKS.MORSE&Ca 

Chicago    -  Manufacturers 


Arizona  Certified 
Alfalfa  Seed 

l/.t  Sargent 


I  inspected  the  field  from 
which  thi*  teed  was  har- 
vested and  certify  the  va- 
riety to  be 

Hairy  Peruvian 
I  alto  personally  sealed  this 
package  and  sealed  this 
certificate  on  same.  Each 
■e*l  contains  my  initialt. 
J.  *.  Lon^etreth 


Make  Sure  pf  Your 

Peruvian  Alfalfa  Seed 

This  Year 

Buy  A.  &  M.  Certified 

Every  bag  of  Hairy  ,or  Smooth  Peru- 
vian which  we  sell  has  been  officially  in- 
spected and  bears  originally  signed  tag— 
a  fac-simile  of  which  appears  in  this  ad. 
Write  for  Seed  Catalogue. 
Remember  Our  New  Location, 

620  South  Spring  Street. 

^EED  Coming 

_        620  IpHn'V  Ua  AaiWleS 


I.nle  molt:  large,  ml.  Rilk.v.  plump 
comb;  white  shunkN.  beuk  anil  earUiben; 
thin,  loose  skin;  aliKCnce  of  hard  fat: 
thin,  flexible,  u'idr-apart  pelvic  bones; 
deep,  full  bofb';  ruush  plnmage. 


find  that  one  small  hen,  weighing  perhaps  six  pounds,  can  produce  in  a  y 
concentrated  food  equal  to  800  pounds  of  meat,  and  do  it  on  less  than  luu 
pounds  of  feed! 

The  Farmer's  Aid  Is  Needed 

That  is  why  Uncle  Sam  says  every  farm  should  increase  its  production 
of  poultry  products.  It  is  recognized  that  the  desired  increase  must  be 
brought  about  on  the  farms.  The  small,  backyard  city  flock  will  do  its  bit,  but 
the  big  results,  to  come  quickly,  must  be  brought  about  on  a  larger  scale. 

I  can  definitely  assure  farmers  who  have  not  handled  poultry  extensively 
that,  because  of  the  ideal  conditions  existing  on  almost  every  farm,  poultry 
can  be  made  to  pay  a  greater  profit  than  any  other  side-line.  The  green  feed, 
large  numbers  of  insects,  healthful  surroundings  and  waste  feed  which  can  be 
utilzed  afiord  conditions  for  maximum  production  with  minimum  care  and 

expense.  ,     •      •,,  1 

Our  market  for  food  will  not  end  with  the  war,  for  it  will  be  our  task  to 
supply  that  essential  to  the  peoples  of  other  nations  for  many  years — until 
they  can  bring  their  land  and  their  stock  back  to  normal  productivity. 

It  Pays  to  Keep  Good  Birds 

By  using  standard-bred  stock  we  will  attain  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
Scrub  chickens  deserve  a  place  on  American  farms  no  more  than  scrub  live- 
stock   The  general  campaign  which  is  being  conducted  throughout  the  coun- 
try will  increase  the  demand  for  pullets  from  towns  and  cities,  and  the  farmer 
will  find  a  ready  market  for  his  excess  producing  stock.    The  .igricultural 
colleges  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the  Washington  office 
and  its  various  branches,  have  for  free  distribution  a  large  amount  of  the  most 
up-to-date  poultry  lore,  designed  to  show  how  to  increase  the  profits  ob- 
tainable from  poultry.     It  is  realized  that  the  surest  means  ot     •    •  •  •  1 
greater  interest  in  poultry  is  to  show  the  farmers  how  to  make 
from  their  flocks.    Right  methods  pay,  and  are  usually  easier  in  t  i       .  i  m 
than  haphazard  methods.    Are  you  informed  on  the  newest  practices  and  the« 
most  economical  use  of  substitute  feeds?    If  not,  all  branches  of  our  organiza-^ 
tion  stand  ready  to  assist  j;o"  ^"'^  """Ke  >'0"  ^°  ^^^'^  advantage  of  their  services.^ 
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How  to  Cull  Out  Boarder-Hens 


A HEN,  in  order  to  lay  well,  must 
have  a  sound  body.  Vigor  and 
health  are  the  first  considera- 
tions; they  are  indicated  by  a  bright, 
clear  eye,  a  well  set  body,  a  compara- 
tively active  disposition  and  a  good 
circulation. 

Among  the  finer  indications,  yet 
among  the  most  valuable,  in  picking 
the  high  layer  are  the  fineness  of  the 
head  and  the  closeness  and  dryness 
of  feathering.  The  head  of  a  high 
layer  is  not  coarse.  The  wattles  and 
earlobes  fit  closff  to  the  beak  and  are 
not  loose  and  flabby.  The  face  is 
clean-cut.  The  eye  is  full,  round  and 
prominent,  especially  vyhen  seen  from 
the  front.  The  high 
layer  is  trimmed; 
that  is,  the  feath- 
ers lie  close  to  the 
body.  After  heavy 
production,  h  o  w  - 
ever,  the  oil  does 
not  keep  the  plum- 
age relatively  as 
sleek  and  glossy, 
but  rather  it  be- 
comes worn  and 
threadbare.  ^ 

Furthermore,  the 
bird  must  be  free 
from  physical  defects,  such  as  crooked 
beak,  extremely  long  toe  nails,  eye- 
lids that  over-hang  so  that  the  bird 
cannot  see  well,  scaly  leg  or  anything 
else  that  might  keep  the  bird  from 
seeing  or  getting  an  abundance  of 
food. 

,       Changes  in  Color 

A  hen  which  is  laying  undergoes  a 
number  of  changes.  Among  these  are 
color  or  pigmentation  changes.  These 
should  be  observed  by  daylight.  The 
laying  fowl  uses  up  the  surplus  fat 
in  the  body,  especially  that  in  the 
skin.  In  yellow  skinned  breeds  this 
loss  of  fat  can  readily  be  detected  by 
the  loss  of  the  yellow  color.  The  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  tend  to  be- 
come white,  according  to  the  am&unt 
of  fat  stored  in  the  body  and  the 
amount  of  circulation  of  blood 
through  that  part.  These  phenomena 
occur  in  the  order  named: 

(1)  The  vent  changes  very  quickly 
with  egg  production.  A  white  or  pink 
vent  on  a  yellow  skinned  bird  usually 
indicates  that  the  bird  is  laying,  while 
a  yellow  vent  means  a  bird  is  not  lay- 
ing. It  should  be  recognized  that  all 
yellow  color  changes  are  dependent  on 
the  feed,  coarseness  of  skin  and  size 
of  bird.  A  heavy  \>\rd  fed  on  an 
abundance  of  green  feed  or  other 
material  that  colors  the  fat  deep  yel- 
low will  not  bleach  out  nearly  as 
quickly  as  a  smaller  or  paler  yellow 
bird. 

(2)  The  eye-ring  or  inner  edge  of 
the  eyelid,  bleaches  out  a  trifle  more 
slowly  than  the  vent.  The  earlobes 
on  Leghorns  and  Anconas  bleach  out  a 
little  more  slowly  than  the  eye-rings; 
a  bleached  earlobe,  therefore,  indicates 
a  slightly  longer  or  greater  produc- 
tion than  a  bleached  vent  or  eyelid. 

(3)  The  color  goes  out  of  the  beak, 
beginning  at  the  base  and  gradually 
disappearing  until  it  finally  leaves  the 
front  part  of  the  upper  beak.  The 
lower  part  bleaches  faster  than  the 
upper,  but  may  be  used  for  judging 
when  the  upper  part  is  obscured  by 
horn  or  black.  On  the  average  col- 
ored, yellow  skinned  bird,  a  bleached 
beak  means  heavy  production  for  at 
least  the  past  four  to  six  weeks. 

(4)  The  shanks  are  the  last  part 
to  bleach  out  and  hence  indicate  a 
much  longer 'period  of  production 
than  the  other  parts.  The  yellow  goes 
out  from  the  scales  on  the  front  of 
the  shanks  first  and  finally  from  the 
scales  on  the  rear.  The  scales  on  the 
heel  of  the  shank,  rear  of  hock  joint, 


Do  Hens  Lose  Their  Heads? 

The  Slackers  Do 
When  the  Farm 
Flock  Is  Judged 
By  This  New  Standard 
Which  Tells  You 

How  to  Select  Good  Layers 


are  the  last  to  bleach  out  and  may 
generally  be  used  as  an  index  to  the 
natural  shade  of  yellow  color  of  the 
bird.  A  bleached  out  shank  usually 
indicates  fairly  heavy  production  for 
at  least  fifteen  to  twenty  weeks. 

The  yellow  color  returns  to  the 
vent,  eye-ring,  earlobes,  beak  and 
shanks  in  the  same  order  that  it  went 
out,  only  much  more  quickly.  A  vaca-  I 
tion  or  rest  period  is  sometimes  in- 
dicated by  the  end  of  the  beak  being 
bleached  and  the  base  being  yellow. 

Changes  m  Form  ' 

A  laying  hen  has  a  large,  moist 
vent  showing  a  dilated  condition  and 
 looseness  as  com- 
pared with  the 
hard,  puckered 
vent  of  a  non-lay- 
ing hen. 

The  entire  abdo- 
men as  well  as  the 
vent  is  dilated  so 
that  the  pelvic 
arches  are  '  wide- 
■spread  and  the  keel 
is  forced  down 
away    from  the 

    arches,  giving  large 

'  '  capacity.  The  more 

eggs  a  bird  is  going  to  lay  the  follow- 
ing week,  the  greater  will  be  the  size 
of  the  abdomen.  The  actual  size  of 
the  abdomen  is,  of  course,  influenced 
by  the  size  of  eggs  laid  and  by  the  size 
of  the  bird. 

Heavy  production  is  sihown  by  the 
quality  of  thfe  skin  and  the  thickness 
and  stifTncss  of  the  pelvic  arches.  Fat 
goes  out  also  from  the  body,  and  the 
heavy  producers  have  a  soft  velvety 
skin  that  is  not  underlaid  by  layers 
of  hard  fat.  The  abdomen  in  particu- 
lar is  soft  and  pliJible.  The  thicker 
and  blunter  the  pelvic  arches  and  the 
greater  the  amount  of  hard  fat  in  the 
abdomen,  the  less  the  production  or 
the  longer  the  time  since  production. 
Minor  Indications 
The  comb,  wattles  and  earlobes  en- 
large or  contract,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  ovary.  If  the  comb, 
wattles  and  earlobes  are  large,  full 
and  smooth,  or  hard  and  waxy,  the 
bird  is  laying  heavily.  If  the  comb  is 
limp  the  bird  is  only  laying  slightly 
and  when  the  comb  is  dried  down,  is 
not  laying  at  all,  especially  at  molt- 
ing time.  If  the  comb  is  warm  it  is 
an  indication  that  the  bird  is  coming 
back  into  production. 

Molting  and  Laying 
When  a  hen  stops  laying  in  the 
summer  she  usually  commences  to 
molt.  The  later  a  hen  lays  in  the 
summer  or  the  longer  the  period  over 
which  she  lays,  naturally  the  greater 
will  be  her  production,  so  that  the 
high  producer  is  the  late  layer  and 
hence  the  late  molter.  The  length 
of  time  that  a  hen  has  been  molting 
or  has  ceased  laying  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  molting  of  the  prnnary 
feathers.  It  takes  about  six  weeks 
completely  to  renew  the*prmiary 
feathers  next  to  the  axial  feathers  and 
an  additional  two  weeks  for  each  sub- 
sequent outer  primary  to  be  renewed. 
Temperament  and  Activity 
A  good  layer  is  more  active  and 
nervous  and  yet  more  easily  handled 
than  a  poor  layer.  A  high  layer  shows 
more  friendliness  and  yet  more 
elusiveness  than  a  poor  bird.  ,A  low 
producer  is  shy,  stays  at  the  outside 
of  the  flock  and  will  squawk  when 
caught.  .   .       .  , 

While  these  characteristics  deal 
specifically  with  the  current  year's 
production  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  high  producer  one  year  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  a  high  producer  in 
all  other  years. 


Your  Wife 
Should 
Be  Considered 


Mr.  Farm  Owner: 

You  may  have  fitted  up  your  farms 
and  out-buildings  with  electric,  labor- 
saving  devices,  but  have  you  considered 
the  lady  of  the  house? 

An  electrically  driven  washer,  mangle, 
vacuum  cleaner  and  other  household 
devices  will  greatly  lessen  her  work  and 
add  to  her  comfort. 

A  few  words  to  your  lighting  com- 
pany suggesting  as  a  preference  G-E 
MOTORS  will  repay  you  for  the  trou- 
ble. 


Vacuum  Cleaner 


}i  H.P.  G-E  Motor 


General  Electric  Company 


Los  Angeles  Office: 
Corporation  Bldg. 


San  Francisco  Office: 
Rialto  Bldg. 
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fUL  IN  THIS 
COUPON  AND  MAIL  IT  TODAY 


'JUtf  Ailubrrt  fi\\\pvtx."  is  n  reliable  and  aocuF' 
ate  Market  report  onil  urlce  list,  issued  at  every 
chanee  In  the  Fur  Market  It  is  somethinit  more  than  merely 
"oomethinictorcad."  It  is  the  advisor,  friend  and  «iKn  post  to  tho 
right  road  to  reliable  market  information  and  accurate  market  qiioU- 
tlons  "iUbr  Bljuhrrt  &ljtp|irr"  la  received  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trap- 
pers "and  Fur  shippers  all  over  North  Am^rirn.  Ni  ver  was  a  serious 
misstatements  of  facts  published  in  "OIlTr  Slinbrrt  Sljlpprt  and  this  charac- 
ter of  accuracy  and  reliability  has  demonstrated  that  such  information  la 
absolutely  esspntia!  to  the  successf ul  trapper  and  Fur  shipper.  You  should 
read  "JLift  ftljubrrt  ftljltnirr" — we  want  your  name  on  our  mailina  list. 
Fill  in  I  hm  Above  Coupon  NOW  and  Mail  it- AT  ONCE 


.  B  .  S  H  U  B  E  R.T,//vr 

AMERICAN     RAW     P  U  R.  S 

iw7  w.  Ausrrx  ave.     -      Chicago,  u  s  a 
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MAKES 

LAND  CLEARING 
EASY 


K  HAND- 
POWER 

STUMP 
PULLER 


5  AIM!' 


fNCLE  SAM  says  the  "K"  Hand  Power 
Stump  Puller  is  O.  K.  Uncle  Sam  also 
says  turn  your  stump  land  into  valuable 
land  and  produce  more.  Stump  land  can  be 
turned  into  profitable  land  at  a  small  expense 
which  means  more  money  to  you.  You  are  pay- 
ing taxes  on  stump  land.    WHY  ? 

Now  is  your  opportunity 

One  man  or  woman  singled  handed  with  a  "K"  Stump  Puller 
can  pnW  from  50  to  150  stumps  per  day  at  a  cost  less  than  }4 
the  cost  of  a  horse  power  machine  and  about  X  the  cost  of 
dynamite. 

NO  STUMP  TOO  BIG  FOR  THE 

^^^X  HAND  POWER. 

I^SiumpPulIer 

Simple  as  rowing  a  boat.  No  up)-keep.  Works  on  hillsides  or  marshes 
where  horses  cannot  work.  Weighs  171  pounds — easily  moved  from 
place  to  place.  Absolutely  guaranteed  against  breakage.  Endorsed 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

IMPORTANT— To  one  man  in  each  locality  I  will  make  a  special 
money  saving  offer.   Write  for  it  today. 

FREE  BOOKLET — Simply  send  your  name  and  address  for  my  free 
booklet  on  Land  Clearing.    It  tells  many  things  you  should  know. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick  Box  25.   182  Fifth  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


P'^Vr^  W   NEW  cfs:. 

NEW  ■         and  ^^^V  Flttinn 

Threadi  u4  ■  2nd  ^^^^  ■"d 

Hot  Asphaltom  nana  Onarant««d  ^^^^M 

Dipped  " —  " —   ^^^^^^ 


Screw 
CbhIhc* 
Flttlnn 

and 
Valve 
Onaninteed 
For  Preesore 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


TESTED  and  GTIARANTEEn. 
Main   and   Howard  Stt.,  San  Francisoo. 


ZEROLENE 

Tie  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


The  Popular  Motor  Oil 

More  ZEROLENE  is  used  for  an- 
tomobiles  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than 
all  other  oils  combined. 
Leading  motor  car  distributors 
praise  ZEROLENE,  correctly  re- 
fined from  selected  California  as- 
phalt-base crude,  because  it  main- 
tains its  lubricating  body  at  cylin- 
der heat  and  gives  perfect  lubrica- 
tion with  less  wear  and  less  carbon 
deposit.  Get  our  lubrication  chart 
showing  the  correct  consistency  for 
your  car. 

At  doaJera  ofarytrhmn  and  SUadard  OU 

Servica  Station  a 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


Bncinea  are  cither  water- 
cooled  or  air-cooted.  Thii, 
the  alr-caoled  type,  like  aU 
intemaloomlmation  en^Moe^ 
requires  an  oil  tliat  holoi 
Ita  fuU  lubricating  qualities 
at  cylinder  heat,  buma 
clean  In  the  combaatioa 
ehambara  and  roes  out 
with  exhaust.  ZEROLENE 
fills  these  rcqalrements  p«r- 
Itctly.  haeaaaa  H  la  oome»tr 
taSnad  A«ai  aataotad  Cai- 
ibraJa  aapbaJt-baaa  erada. 


Gambling  With  Old  Jupiter 

California  Orchardists  Learn  Some  Hard  Lessons 
By  Robert  W.  Hodgson 


OLD  UAN  EXPERIENCE,  the  world's  greatest  teacher,  is  saying  "I 
told  you  so"  to  the  fruit  growers  who  bet  against  the  stacked  cards 
of  the  Qod  of  Rain.  In  this  article,  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  is  one  of  the 
citrus  experts  of  the  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  points 
out  the  lessons  of  the  past  three  years  and  describes  the  methods  which, 
when  properly  applied,  have  weathered  the  lack  of  storms. 


MUCH  of  California's  great  or- 
chard acreage  is  dry  farmed. 
The  winter  rainfall  is  usually 
sufficient,  if  conserved,  to  carry  the 
trees  through  the  following  summer 
and  fall  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
No  one  can  deny  that  our  dry-farmed 
orchards  have,  taken  by  and  large, 
been  conspicuously  successful.  In- 
deed, this  very  fact  has  brought  with 
it  a  false  sense  of  security. 

As  the  planting  of  orchard  trees 
has  gradually  encroached  on  the  great 
grain-farmed  tracts  where  there  is 
less  rainfall,  the  conservation  of 
moisture  has  necessarily  attained 
greater  importance.  The  farmer  who 
has  not  realized  this  has,  of  course, 
paid  a  more  or  less  severe  penalty. 
The  California  farmer  has  been  so 
blessed  by  nature  that  he  has  failed 
to  hold  to  the  water  conserving 
methods  of  farming  so  rigidly  fol- 
lowed by  those  who,  in  other  "dry" 
areas,  are  struggling  to  wrest  a  liv- 
ing from  the  soil. 

Extended  Drouth 
In  many  parts  of  the  State  this 


strated  better  than  anything  which 
has  occurred  for  years  that  our  aver- 
age standard  of  care  in  fruit  farmint- 
operations  is  too  low. 

Good  orcharding  means  leaving  tht. 
land  in  the  fall  after  the  harvest  se;i- 
son  is  over  in  such  a  condition  that 
it  will  absorb  every  drop  of  winter 
rain.  In  many,  probably  most,  of  our 
orchards  the  ■  land  is  left  perfectly 
smooth  and  compact  following  the 
summer  cultivation,  and  under  the 
surface  is  a  plow-pan  that  is  almost 
as  impervious  to  water  as  a  macadam 
road. 

The  Cover  Crop 

Another  and  even  better  practice  k  , 
winter  rain  conservation  lies  in  the 
use  of  a  winter  cover  crop.  This  crop 
should  preferably  be  a  legume  which 
has  the  advantage  of  adding  nitro 
gen  to  the  soil  and  at  the  same  time 
tends  to  break  up  the  plow  sole  by 
its  deep  rooting  habit.  Such  a  cro:i 
will  aid  in  holding  winter  rainfall  and 
in  addition  furnishes  in  California  tht 
cheapest  and  best  method  of  fertiliz- 
ing. 


An  Example  of  Poor  Orchard  Practice 
Leaving  the  ground  in  this  condition  after  or  during  a  period  of  extend' 
drouth  is  almost  sure  to  result  in  disaster. 


season  has  been  the  third  and  the 
worst  in  a  succession  of  dry  years; 
Each  year  the  fruit  grower  has  made 
the  standard  comment  about  the  "un- 
usual season"  just  experienced,  and 
has  predicted  that  the  next  winter 
would  be  a  wet  one. 

Each  summer  the  reserve  of  soil 
moisture  has  been  depleted  be- 
low the  point  to  which  it  was  re- 
plenished during  the  following  win- 
ter. This  last  season  was  the  latest 
on  record.  In  many  parts  of  the 
State,  ten  and  eleven  months  elapsed 
between  the  last  rain  of  spring  and 
the  first  one  of  fall.  And  still  few 
farmers  worried  about  soil  moisture 
conservation.  For  those. who  were 
willing  to  see,  however,  the  hand- 
writing was  on  the  wall.  This  spring 
we  were  confronted  with  a  series  of 
abnormal  events.  In  the  first  place, 
many  of  the  trees  did  not  leaf  out 
properly  but  were  late  and  irregular. 
Delayed  bloom  and  failure  to  set  fruit 
were  common.  "Little  leaf"  and 
"dieback"  occurred  to  an  alarming 
extent  in  many  sections. 

EEfects  Are .  Apparent 

Later  in  the  season  it  became  ap- 
parent that  much  of  the  fruit  was 
undersized  while  more  recently  the 
trees  in  many  sections  began  to  Ic^e 
their  leaves  and  become  dormant  long 
before  the  usual  time.  The  simple 
fact  is  this:   The  season  has  demon- 


Good  orcharding  means  maintaining 
a  large  amount  of  organic  matter  in 
the  soil,  through  the  use  of  either  a 
green  manure  crop,  barnyard  manure 
or  bean-straw.  The  latter,  of  course, 
is  now  being  conserved  for  feed.  Geod 
orchar^ding  means  plowing  deeply, 
early  enough  in  the  spring  to  turn 
under  that  cover  crop  while  it  is  still 
lush  and  green  and  before  it  has 
drawn  to  an  injurious  degree  on  the 
stored  water  in  the  soil.  More  harm 
than  good  often  results  from  a  cover 
crop  turned  under  too  late.  _  Good 
orcharding  means  not  permitting  the 
land  to  lie  in  the  rough  for  any  length 
of  time  in  the  spring.  The  most  suc- 
cessful growers  get  on  the  soil  and 
work  it  down  to  a  good  mulch  as  soon 
after  plowing  as  is  practicable. 
Better  Methods  Pay! 

After  late   spring  showers,  good 
orcharding  means  getting  on  with  th 
cultivator  and  breaking  up  that  era 
which  is  so  rapidly  drawing  water  o 
of  the  soil.    Frequent  and  thorou 
summer    cultivation  whenever 
dirt  mulch  has  become  compacted 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  g" 
orcharding. 

And  what  are  the  rewards?  T 
are  the  certainty  of  a  good  crop 
large  sized  fruit,  the  knowledge  t 
the  trees  are  healthy  and  thrifty,  a 
the  feeling  that  you  have  done  y 
part  in  your  food  producing  par 
ship  with  Nature. 
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Harvesting  Apples 

An  experienced  grower  describes  the 
jnethods  which  have  proved  most  satis- 
factory on  his  ranch. 

THERE  are  many  patent  bags  and 
baskets  for  picking  apples,  but 
I  have  found  nothing  better 
than  the  common  10-cent  market 
basket.  It  is  cheap,  light  and  pliable 
and  doesn't  bruise  the  fruit.  We  |ine 
and  cover  them  with  gunny  sacking, 
which  is  held  in  place  with  baling 
wire  bound  around  the  upper  edge 
of  the  basket 

It  is  a  mistake,  we  have  found,  to 
attach  the  picking  vessel  to  the  work- 
man, because  it  hinders  him  from  get- 
ting in  between  the  branches  and  its 
constant  weight  is  an  unnecessary 
burden.  A  far  better  plan  is  to 
provide  the  vessel  with  a  hook,  so  it 
can  be  hung  from  a  limb  of  the  tree, 
leaving  the  hands  of  the  picker  free 
for  -yv'ork.  A  serviceable  hook  can 
easily  be  made  of  galvanized  wire, 
doubled  and  twisted  around  the 
handle  of  the  vessel,  a  small  nail  pre- 
venting it  from  slipping  off. 

A  Satisfactory  Ladder 

The  style  of  ladder  we  have  adopted 
is  one  with  wide-spreading  legs  and  a 
moveable  brace  which  comes  to  a 
point  at  the  lower  end.  For  side-hill 
work  this  brace  may  be  shortened 
eight  to  fifteen  inches,  depending 
upon  the  length  of  the  ladder  and  the 
steepness  of  the  hill.  For  very  large 
trees  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to 
provide  long  ladders  without  braces 
which  came  to  a  point  at  the  upper 
end,  so  the  ladders  can  be  thrust  in 
among  the  branches. 

We  have  found  lug  boxes  most 
satisfactory  in  cultivated  orchards. 
These  are  strongly  made,  have  hand- 
holds in  the  ends  and  strips  nailed 
across  them  so  that  they  may  be 
piled  one  above  the  other.  .  Regular 
apple  boxes  cannot-  be  used  in  cul- 
tivated orchards  if  they  are  needed 
afterwards  for  packing,  because  they 
become  too  badly  soiled,  especially 
if  left  out  in  a  rainstftrm.  However, 
if  carefully  handled,  they  can  be  used 
in  an  orchard  seeded  to  grass  or 
clover. 

A  low  truck  with  bolster  springs  is 
what  we  use  to  haul  apples  to  the 
packing  house.  The  truck  is  provided 
with  a  level  platform  twelve  feet  long 
and  five  feet  wide  which  projects  out 
over  the  wheels  and  holds  three  rows 
of  boxes,  set  crosswise.  Three  dozen 
boxes  can  be  handled  at  a  load,  with- 
out piling  them  up. 

Time  to  Harvest 

Our  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  time  to  pick  apples  is  as 
soon  as  the  stem  parts  easily  from 
the  twig.  If  apples  are  picked  too 
green  many  of  the  fruit  spurs  will 
be  broken  off,  lessening  the  next 
year's  crop.  We  demand  of  the 
pickers  that  the  apples  shall  be  laid, 
not  dropped,  into  the  picking  vessel. 
They  may  be  poured  from  the  latter 
into  the  boxes,  however,  if  care  is 
exercised. 

Our  system  for  "keeping  tab"  on 
pickers  is  to  give  each  one  a  num- 
ber and  provide  him  with  a  quantity 
of  slips  of  p^per  on  which  the  num- 
ber is  printed,  stamped  or  written. 
One  of  these  slips  is  placed  in  each 
box,  enabling  the  overseer  not  only 
to  keep  an  account  of  the  number  of 
boxes  which  each  workman  has  gath- 
ered, but  to  keep  tab  on  the  kind  of 
work  each  picker  is  doing.  Whether 
they  shall  be  paid  by  the  box  or  by 
the  day  depends  on  the  pickers,  the 
fruit  and  the  overseer  and  is  decided 
by  taking  all  these  factors  into  con- 
sideration.— O.  H.  Barnhill,  Ashland, 
Oregon. 


There  are  many  kinds  of  raincoats  at  varying 
prices.  You  cannot  estimate  their  value  by  their 
looks. 

But  you  can  recognize  the  Raynster  Label  and 
avoid  uncertainty.  The  Raynster  Label  identifies 
honest  worth — it  is  the  manufacturer's  assurance 
of  full  value  in  materials  and  workmanship. 

The  Raynster  Label  is  found  in  a  complete  line 
of  weatherproof  garments — heavy  rubber  surfaced 
work  coats,  smart  cravenetted  cloth  coats,  slip-ons, 
featherweight  silks,  and  warm,  heavy  ulsters. 

Many  of  these  coats  look  like  good  overcoats  and 
are  generally  worn  as  overcoats  as  well  as  raincoats. 

Outfit  your  family  with  Raynsters.  There  are 
Raynster  models  for  women,  men,  girls  and  boys. 
You'll  find  a  Raynster  at  just  the  price  you  want 
to  pay. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

ClothinK  Divi»ion,  New  York  and  Boiton 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off. 


Rheumatism 

A  Home  Cure  Given  by  One  Who  Had  It 

In  the  iprlni  of  18»3  I  wu  »tUck«d  bj  Muktu- 
luf  ud  Innamm»U)ry  Bheumatljm.  I  luffered 
u  only  tho«e  who  ha»e  It  know,  for  over  three 
jtm.  1  tried  remedy  after  remedy,  and  doctor 
after  doctor,  but  auch  relief  aa  I  recelTcd  waa 
only  temporary.  Finally,  I  found  •  remedy  that 
cured  me  completely,  and  It  haa  nera  returned. 
I  hwe  glTen  it  to  a  number  who  were  terribly 
afrUcted  and  eren  bedridden  with  Bbeumatiim, 
and  It  effected  a  cure  In  arery  caia. 

I  want  erery  eufferer  from  any  form  of  rheu- 
matic trouble  to  try  thla  marreloua  heallni  power. 
Don't  aend  a  cent;  almply  maU  your  name  and 
addreaa  and  I  wUI  aend  It  free  to  try.  Aftjr 
you  hare  u»d  It  and  It  haa  proren  ItaeU  to  be 
that  lonB-looked-for  meani  of  curing  your  Kheu- 
matlam.  you  may  aend  the  price  of  It,  one  dollar, 
but,  underatand,  I  do  not  want  your  money  un- 
leaa  you  ar»  perfectly  aatlafled  to  aend  it  Ian  t 
that  fair!  Why  auffer  any  longer  when  poelUre 
relief  la  tiui  offered  you  freef  Don't  delay. 
Wnta  today. 

Mark  H.  Jaekaon,  No.  6MD,  Ounay  Bldf., 
Syracuaa,  N.  T. 

'  Hr.  Jaekaon  la  napooalbla,  Abora  autamant 
true.— Pub. 
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Stands  the  Gaff ! 


The  roughest,  toughest  sort  of  jobs  can't 
scare  Boss  of  the  Road  Overalls.  They 
stand  the  gaff  longer  because  they're  rein- 
forced where  strain  and  wear  hit  hardest. 

A  Neustadter  product — built  to  give  you 
unusual  service.  Loose-cut  to  meet  every 
strain,  twist  or  pull.  Full-fashioned  to  give 
you  that  fine,  easy,  work-day  freedom  you 
appreciate.  Stoutly  stitched  —  guaranteed 
not  to  rip. 

That's  why  it  is  always  good  economy  to 
buy  Boss  of  the  Road  Overalls. 

NEUSTADTER  BROS. 

^^^^^     San  Francisco  Portland 

Look  f$r  the 

Bull  Do£  on 
the  label.  It 
is  your  protec- 
tion. Never 
has  this  trade 
mark  meant 
so  much  to 
you  as  it 
does  today. 


i=iii=in=m=ni=m=iiiHfn=iii=iii=Hi-,., 


vote  no  on 
Numbers  1&22 

November  5^ 


Classified  Ads — Continued  From  Page  34. 
LUMBER— Building  Material  WANTED— Agents.  Salesmen 


EVERTTHINO  FOR  THE  BUILDER  —  All 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  material: 
doors,  windows,  lumber,  shingles,  corrugated 
Iron,  cement  trays  at  the  lowesV  prices,  send 
list  and  get  estimate;,  country  orders  and 
carload  lots  a  specialty.  H.  McKevItt  &  Son. 
Wreckers,  1849  Mission  street,  near  14th, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LUMBER  BARGAINS  for  poultry  men  and 
farmers.     'Woodhead    Lumber    Co.,  S800 
South  Main  street,  X^s  Angeles,  Cal. 


WANTED — A  good  live  boy  or  girl  In  each 
terrltcrry  to  handle  the  agency  for  Or- 
chard and  Farm;  good  money  to  the  right 
party  and  a  good  Krowing  business:  costs 
nothing  to  secure  full  details.  Address  de- 
partment P,  Orchard  and  Farm,  P.  O.  Boi 
1 36^Lgs  Angelea.  Cal.  

ENGINES 


SEJVBRAL    NEW    AND    SLIGHTLY  USED 
ENGINES.    ARNOTT  &  CO.,  Iraplements. 
112  South  Los  Angelea  at,  Loa  Angeles. 


AND  FARM 

Baart  Instead  of  Barley 

(Continued  From  Page  '<) 

acre.  This  wheat  was  planted  on  re- 
claimed land  in  spite  of  the  warning 
of  the  experts  who  had  conducted  ex- 
periments with  the  wheat  that  this 
and  river  bottom  land  were  the  only 
tj'pes  of  soil  on  which  there  might 
be  some  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  plant- 
ing Early  Baart  wheat  on  account  of 
its  rank  growth  and  consequent  liabil- 
ity to  lodge.  Moreing  Brothers,  how- 
ever, state  that  they  entertain  no  fears 
in  this  direction. 

A  Severe  Test 

An  interesting  experiment  was  re- 
cently conducted  on  a  quarter  section 
of  my  company's  own  land,  near 
Chico.  This  land  had  been  rented  for 
eight  or  ten  years  at  a  nominal  fig- 
ure, being  regarded  as  fit  for  nothing 
but  pasturage  and  similar  to  thou- 
sands of  acres  used  for  that  purpose 
throughout  the  State.  The  land  had 
been  appraised  at  $6  an  acre,  or  $960 
for  the  entire  tract,  by  a  man  thor- 
oughly posted  on  values  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Eighty-eight  acres  of  this  tract 
produced  512  sacks  of  Baart  wheat. 
At  $3.75  a  hundred,  the  crop  brought 
$2636,  or  almost  three  times  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  entire  quarter 
section.  The  wheat  weighed  63 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  Especially  since 
it  was  accomplished  in  a  Reason  of 
adverse  conditions,  this  showing 
should  furnish  food  for  thought  to 
owners  of  similar  lands  who  have 
done  nothing  more  than  pasture 
them. 

Early  Baart  wheat  grown  in  Colusa 
County  produced  yields  much  above 
the  average  and  of  a  quality  so  supe- 
rior to  local  wheats  that  after  inspect- 
ing it  Professor  B.  A.  Madson  of  the 
University  P'arm  at  Davis,  the  Colusa 
County  Farm  Advisor  and  one  of  the 
Government  wheat  inspectors  then  on 
a  visit  to  California  have  since  been 
recommending  this  variety  to  the 
farmers  of  Yolo,  Colusa  and  Glenn 
counties.  H.  W.  Keller  of  Los  An- 
geles harvested  some  2400  sacks  of 
this  wheat  from  249  acres.  As  the 
wheat  weighed  well  over  63  pounds 
to  the  bushel,  Keller  held  it  for  seed 
at  a  fancy  price. 

The  Present  Campaign 

No  attempt  is  being  made  to  rev- 
olutionize the  whole  program"  of 
wheat  growing,' but  rather  it  is  hoped 
to  stress  a  few  of  the  factors'of  first 
importance.  First  and  foremost  is 
the  question  of  good  seed,  true  to 
type.  The  farmers  are  being  im- 
pressed with  the  folly  of  sowing  seed 
that  is  not  true  to  type  because  of 
its  inevitable  deterioration  and  de- 
crease in  yield  year  by  year.  The 
mills  of  California  find  that  today  only 
15  per  cent  of  the  wheat  that  reaches 
them  is  true  to  type,  while  fully  40 
per  cent  of  it  is  normally  fit  for 
nothing  but  chicken  feed. 

The  part  >  played  by  drainage  is 
being  especially  explained.  After  the 
dry  springs  of  recent  years,  the  grain 
farmers  of  California  are  apt  to  for- 
get that  in  a  year  of  heavy  rainfall 
thousands  of  acres  of  wheat  may  be 
actually  drowned  out,  or  that  the  land 
may  become  so  badly  baked  that  any- 
thing like  a  normal  production  be- 
comes impossible  The  expenditure 
of  a  few  dollars  an  acre  for  drainage, 
they  are  being  advised,  will  frequently 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  increased 
yields  from  one  season's  crops. 

Those  who  are  conducting  the 
present  campaign  believe  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  In  barley  that 
should  be  in  wheat.  The  grain  farm- 
ers have  become  alive  to  the  fact 
that  today  a  sack  of  wheat  is  worth 
two  sacks  of  barley  and  accordingly 
the  present  has  proved  to  be  the 
psychological  time  to  suggest  a 
change  from  barley  to  wheat.  Con- 
ditions clearly  warrant  it. 


Secretary  Lane 's  Article 

(Continned  from  Page  7) 

timber  from  the  swamp  lands;  to  con- 
struct houses  and  barns,  erect  fences, 
lay  out  roads  and  townsites;  and,  in 
fact,  to  do  all  the  work  necessary  to 
reclaim  America's  No  Man's  Larn! 
and  make  it  suitable  for  human  hal> 
itation.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  eacii 
returned  soldier  will  be  given  the  op 
portunity  to  pick  out  a  farm  home  of 
his  own,  to  be  paid  for  in  long-time 
payments,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
covering  30  or  40  years.  Farm  imple- 
ments and  necessary  stock  will  also 
be  provided  by  the  Government,  to  be 
paid  for  in  a  similar  manner  over  a 
period  of  from  5  to  10  years.  It  will 
be  noted  that  there  is  no  element  of 
charity  in  the  plan.  The  men  do  the 
work,  make  their  own  homes,  and 
then  pay  for  them. 

No  More  Pioneering! 

One  feature  of  the  plan  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  is  the  fact 
that  the  central  idea  of  these  reclamn 
tion  projects  will  be  "group  settle- 
ments." No  longer  will  a  settler  be 
asked  to  pioneer  his  way  througli 
many  long,  weary  years  on  an  iso- 
lated farm  far  from  other  human  be- 
ings. Each  project  will  contain  nu- 
merous townsites,  each  surrounded  by 
attractive  and  productive  40  or  80 
acre  farm  homes,  under  conditions  of 
security  and  independence  impossible 
under  the  old  order  of  settlement, 
where  every  man  was  expected 
take  care  of  himself.  The  plan  wil'. 
follow  on  a  broad  scale  the  similav 
plan  which  is  now  being  worked  out 
so  successfully  in  California  under 
the  State  land  settlement  act. 

Naturally  there  are  a  thousand  mat 
ters  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ii 
the  Nation  is  to  be  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage   of    its    opportunity  whe' 
peace  is  declared.    With  a  small  a; 
propriation  of  $200,000,  the  first  stc 
has  been  taken  by  organizing  a  fore 
of  experts  to  make  a  preliminary  sur 
vey  and  investigation  of  our  land  re- 
sources.    The   western   half   of  the 
country  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
F  E.  Weymouth,  Chief  of  Construc- 
tion of  the  Reclamation  Service;  the 
northeastern  section  in  charge,  of  F 
W.  Hagna,  a  former  consulting  en- 
gineer of  the   Reclamation  Service 
and  the  southeastern  section  in  charge 
of  H.  T.  Cory.^an  engineer  formerly 
connected  with  the  Harriman  inter- 
ests.   These  irren  and  their  assistants 
are  in  the  field  gathering  the  data 
which  will  be  presented  to  Congress 
at  the  next  session. 

In  addition,  the  Government  has 
secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Elwood 
Mead,  of  the  University  of  California 
who  will  have  charge  of  settlement 
problems.  (Dr.  Mead  has  written 
many  articles  for  Orchard  and  Farm 
— Editor's  note.)  All  these  men  are 
under  the  direction  of  -Mr.  Arthur  P 
Davis,  Director  and  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Reclamation  Service. 

With  the  country  as  a  whole  united 
in  support  of  the  plan,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  when  the  data 
regarding  the  location  of  the  proposed 
projects  and  the  approximate  cost  of 
acquiring  the  land  and  constructing 
the  necessary  works  have  been  di- 
gested And  presented  to  Congress 
funds  will  be  made  available  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  initiate  the  greatest  con- 
servation  movement  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  to  provide  work  and  homes 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  virile 
American  citizens,  and  to  add  an  un- 
told amount  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation. 


Concerning  Peat 

Don't  be  misled  into  expecting 
wonderful  results  from  peat  as  a 
fertilizer.  It  has  its  uses  but  also 
its  limitations.  Before  buying  peat 
write  to  the  University  of  California 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for 
Professor  Burd's  circular  on  "Peat  as 
a  Manure  Substitute." 


"The  farmer's  share"  too  often 
proves  to  be  only  the  plowshare. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 
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►ingle  Tax  Debate 

Kern's  Argument 
(Continaed  from  Faee  5) 

^pen?  No!  There  would  be  as  much 
lasted  as  was  harvested.  There  is  a 
reat  deal  behind  successful  farming 
That  a  poet  and  a  writer  does  not 
know,  and  thp  solution  of  it  will  never 
originate  in  the  mind  of  a  city-bred 
man  who  has  not  had  the  practical 
experience  of  a  farmer. 

Evidence  of  Wild  Theorism 

The  propaganda  of  the  Single  Tax- 
ers  abounds  with  such  statements  as 
this:  "Millions  of  acres  are  being 
held  out"  and  "Land  speculators  are 
gorging  the  farmers  with  high  rents." 
Just  stop  and  consider  how  many 
"millions"  of  acres  you  know  of  that 
are  being  so  "held  out."  The  second 
statement  likewise  indicates  their  im- 
practicability. You  know  that  but  a 
small  part  of  the  leased  land  is  rented 
for  cash;  instead  it  is  leased  on  a  crop- 
share  basis,  and  one-fourth  or  one- 
third  »t  the  most  goes  to  the  owner. 

Reason  or  Treason? 

I  am  appealing  to  each  of  my  read- 
ers as  individuals.  I  am  not  trying 
to  propose  farming  on  theory.  They, 
in  pretending  to  appeal  to  you  from  a 
patriotic  standpoint,  make  use  of  our 
national  flag  on  a  great  deal  of  their 
literature.  They  tell  you  that  to  in- 
crease the  taxes  on  land  will  win  the 
war.  They  urge  you  to  increase  these 
taxes  so  much  that  the  State  will  in 
a  short  time  become  the  owner  of  all 
the  land  and  you  will  rent  from  the 
State  because  Single  Tax,  by  its  in- 
crease in  taxation,  will  take  the  "full 
rental  value."  How  is  such  a  pro- 
cedure to  "help  win  the  war?"  The 
man  who  makes  such  a  statement 
does  nothing  short  of  rendering  com- 
fort and  aid  to  our  enemy.  This  is 
how  Single  Tax  operates:  As  the 
land  is  sold  for  taxes  (and  this  is 
what  they  tell  you  will  happen  with 
every  unimproved  piece  of  land  in  a 
short  space  of  time)  it  is  bought  in 
by  the  State  for  five  successive  years, 
during  which  time  no  one  can  get  the 
right  from  the  State  to  use  it,  and  the 
State  cannot  sell  it  to  any  individual. 
H  the  taxes  as  proposed  under  the 
Single  Tax  plan  were  accumulated 
with  penalties  and  interest  for'  the 
entire  five  years,  the  cost  of  the  land 
would  be  far  greater  than  its  present 
value,  and  during  these  years  the 
State  each  year  would  show  a  greater 
deficiency  in  operating  revenues.  This, 
they,  tell  you,  will  "help  win  the  war." 

An  Expensive  Experiment 


Be  Sure  to 


VOTE 


No  farm  work  can  be  too  pressing,  no 
weather  too  bad  to  keep  you  from  voting  on 
Tuesday,  November  5th. 


On  November  5th 

If  nothing  else,  your  duty  as  a  patriot  and 
citizen  should  prompt  you  to  visit  the  polls 
that  day. 


The  United  Dry  Forces  of  California  ask  your  vote  and  active  support 


For  These 
Men 


For  Governor 

WM.  D.  STEPHENS  . 

Former  Mayor  pt  Ix)s  Angeles— then  Congressman — 
now  Governor  of' California.  As  Congressman,  he  "voted 
in  favor  of  submitting  the  Dry  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  as  Governor,  he  favors 
ratification  of  that  Amendment. 

r 

•  If  you  favor  the  ratification  by 

National  Dry  Amendment — already 
ask  you  to  vote  for  Wm.  D.  Stephen 


For  Lieut.  Governor 

C.  C.  YOUNG 

Member  State  Assembly,  ten  years;  Speaker  (Presiding 
Officer)  of  Assembly,  six  years.  His  record  in  the  Leg- 
islature has  been  one  hundred  per  cent  good  along  tem- 
perance lines.  Along  all  other  lines  he  has  been  one  of 
the  most  efficient  men  there. 

the  Legislature  of  California  of  the 
ratified  by  foarteen  other  States — we 
s  and  C.  C.  Young. 

D.  M.  GANDIER, 
Secretary  Ratification  Comqtiittee. 


Coffee  and 
Tea  Sale 

10,000  lbs.  fresh  roast- 
ed coffee  on  sale  at  5  lbs. 
for  $1.00. 

Teas!  The  finest  kinds,  Java, 
Ceylon,  Famo.sa,  Oolong,  English 
Breakfast.  Regular  85c,  now  on 
sale  at,  lb.,  50c,  5  lbs.  $2.20. 
We  guarantee  every  pound.  We 
make  this  offer  to  reduce  our 
stock  and  place  In  your  hands 
before  the  tax  is  levied. 
Send  your  orders  as  soon  as  pos- 
slljle  to 

Del  Morris  Sale  Co. 

2320  Mission  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Save  money  and  harness  for  war 

Leather  is  scarce  and  harness  expensive  because  of  the 
war.  Make  your  harness  last  longer  with  Eureka  Har- 
ness Oil.  Gives  new  life  to  leather.  Replaces  natural 
oils  dried  out  and  protects  leather  fiber  from  dust, 
sweat  and  moisture,  which  cause  rot.  Keeps  harness  strongs, 
flexible  and  jet  black.  No  animal  oils  in  ''Eureka";  rodents 
dislike  it  and  won't  g^aw  harness  dressed  with 

EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 

MADE  BY  STANDARD  OIL COMPANV (California) 


T\EAR  FRIENDS:  The  one  thing. 
JL/  the  hig  thing,  the  all-ahsorbing  in- 
fluence which  is  shaping  our  very  live* 
and  excluding  all  other  topics  is  war. 
It  vnll  he  agreed,  I  am  sure,  that 
"nothing  else  mutters"  until  autocracy 
is  dethroned  forever.  And  it  is  on  the 
assumption  that  every  reader  of  tnis 
department  is  more  interested  in  the 
winning  of  the  war  than  any  other 
'  topic,  that  I  am  devoting  its  columns 
to  matters  of  conservation  and  the 
more  economical  use  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing. 

No  one  can  presume  to  define  wom- 
an's part  in  the  winning  of  the  war; 
hut  even  the  greatest  generals  agree 
that  while  the  men  are  "carrying  on" 
the  great  conflict,  it  is  the  women  of 
the  world  who  are  "carrying"  it,  yes 
literally  carrying  it  on  their  shoulders 
and  in  their  hearts.  To  womankind's 
many  hurdens  has  heen  added  this  most 
terrihle  one,  and  there  is  no  lad  in  the 
trenches  more  brave  than  the  mother, 
wife  or  sweetheart  who  sent  him  away 
with  a  smile  and  then,  With  head  held 
high,  proudly  and  with  determination 
set  about  to  do  her  hit  at  home. 

The  home  is  admittedly  the  most  im- 
portant unit  of  civilization  and  as  the 
maker  of  the  home,  woman's  part  in 
the  vHnning  of  the  war  is  unlimited. 
When  the  guns  of  the  Huns  are  silenced 
and  oxir  boys  are  back  among  us,  vic- 
torious, to  the  American  woman  vHll 
he  paid  the  tribute  among  countless 
others  of  feeding  millions  of  people 
overseas  who  might,  but  for  her  efforts, 
have  starved.  And  so  we  must  not 
for  a  minute  slacken  the  efforts  we 
have  made  towards  the  conservation  of 
food,  nor  fail  in  a  single  duty  to  our 
gallant  fighting  men. 


use  as  much  substitute  as/  possible, 
such  as  honey  and  syrups. 


New  Carrot  Recipes 

Numerous  inquiries  have  come  in 
regarding  a  Variation  in  the  use  of 
carrots.  The  following  suggestions 
are  given: 

Carrot  Soup 

/  pint  milk;  1  cupful  cooked  carrot 
pressed  through  a  strainer;  2  tdblenpoon- 
fuls  butter  or  a  substitute;  1  tablespoonful 
onion  juice;  1  tablespoonful  minced  pars- 
lev,  celery  or  celery  salt. 

Heat  the  milk  and  combine  the  oth- 
er ingredients.  Heat  them  and  add 
to  the  heated  milk. 

Carrot  Loaf 

i%  cupfula  ground  oarrot;  1  cupful 
toiled  rice:  1  cupful  ground  peanuts;  1 
cupful  milk;  1  egg;  salt,  pepper;  t  table- 
spoonfuls  minced  pepper,  red  or  green ; 
3  tableapnnnfuls  minced  bacon  or  other 
fat;  1  tablcHpoonful  onion  juice;  %  tea- 
spoonful  mustard. 

Mix  the  ingredients  in  the  order 
given,  and  bake  the  loaf  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  1  hour.  Serve  it  with 
tomato  sauce  if  desired. 

Tomato  Sauce 

1  cupful  strained  tomato  juice;  1  bay 
leaf:  1  tablespoonful  butter;  salt,  pepper; 
1  tablespoonful  flour  or  corn  starch. 

Carrot  Souffle 

1  cupful  white  sauce,  medium  thickness: 
1  cupful  carrots,  boiled  and  mashed:  I 
tablespoonful  minced  onion;  t  eggs;  salt, 
paprika. 

Add  the  carrot,  the  onion  and  the 
seasoning  to  the  white  sauce;  then 
add  the  beaten  egg  yolks  and  beat  the 
•whites  of  the  eggs  until  they  are 
stiff.  Fold  them  lightly  into  the  first 
mixture,  and  turn  this  into  a  buttered 
baking  dish.  Set  the  dish  in  a  pan  of 
hot  water  and  bake  the  souffle  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  30  minutes.  Serve 
it  at  once  from  the  dish  in  which 
it  was  baked. 

Carrot  and  Apple  Pie 

1%  cupfuls  diced  cooked  carrots;  1  cup- 
ful diced  tart  apples:  1  cupful  sugar;  1-S 
tupful  raisins;  1  tablespoonful  vinegar; 
Ml  cunful  water;  1  tablespoonful  butter; 
mttmig  and  vanilla. 

Where  above  recipes  call  for  sugar, 


Uses  for  "Rags" 

Underwear  and  hosierv  may  be  used 
for  wash  cloths,  dusters,  dustless 
mops,  braided  and  woven  rugs. 

Badly  worn  sheets,  pillow  cases  and 
parts  of  muslin'underwear  after  being 
laundered  may  be  torn  and  rolled  into 
bandages  and  dressings  for  first  aid 
chests  or  Red  Cross  work. 

Parts  of  old  table  clqfhs  may  be  re- 
cut  for  luncheon  cloths,  table  napkins, 
doilies  and  runners. 

Worn  towels  make  good  wash 
cloths.  Worn  Turkish  towels  make 
good  padding  for  kitchen  holders. 

Worn  curtains  make  good  padding 
for  ironing  board  or  dish  cloths. 

Pieces  of  woolen  goods,  percales 
and  ginghams  riiay  be  used  for  patch- 
work quilts. 

Gran(Ana  used  to  tell  us  that  pins 
have  their  place  but  that  place  is  not 
substituting  for  hooks  and  eyes,  snaps, 
or  buttons.  i 


The  home  canning  army  is  going 
over  the  top!  Every  indication  points 
to  making  the  1,500,000,000  quart  goal 
set  for  this  summer's  objective. 


We  are  urged  to  use  more  cocoanut. 
The  shells  are  used  for  making  gas 
masks. 


The  Old  Reed  Rocker 

You  know  how  soiled  and  shabby 
it  looks.  Why  not  treat  it  to  a  nice 
coat  of  paint?  Perhaps  you  want  it 
an  ivory  to  go  with  a  bird  s-eye  maple 
dresser,  or  apple  green  to  make  a 
bright  spot  in  your  bedroom,  or  black 
so  you  can  use  some  lovely  vivid 
cretonne  on  the  seat  cushion. 

First,  clean  it  thoroughly  with 
warm  water  and  soap  and  let  it  dry 
over  a  day.  G'et  just  ordinary  house 
paint  and  thin  with  turpentine  until 
the  paint  can  be  well  worked  in  be- 
tween the  reed.  Paint  back  and  front, 
top  and  bottom,  till  it  is  all  covered. 
Don't  let  the  paint  gather  in  drops; 
work  it  all  in  smoothly.  Two  coats 
may  be  enough;  you  might  -  need 
three. 

Broken  places  in  the  chair  can  be 
mended  before  painting.  Perhaps  it 
will  also  need  some  glue  in  the 
joints. 

And  when  it  is  all  done,  I  know  you 
will  agree  with  me,  "that  it  is  worth 
the  effort.  Try  it  and  see. — Nellie 
M.  Killgore. 

Honey  Apple  Marmalade 

Cook  tart  apples  until  smooth.  Add 
one  pound  of  honey  to  two  pounds 
of  fruit.  Cook  until  about  like  cake 
batter.  Then  put  »nto  jars  without 
sealing.  In  a  few  weeks  it  can  be 
cut  out. 


Tomato  Paste 

As  a  space-saver  in  canning  and  a 
time-saver  in  cooking,  tomato  paste 
will  commend  itself  to  the  thrifty 
housewife.  By  getting  rid  of  the 
water  in  fresh  tomatoes  it  is  possible 
to  pack  all  the  food  value,  flavor  and 
color  in  one-tenth  of  the  original 
space.  One  can  preserve  the  paste  in 
any  size  bottle,  and  cork  or  seal  it 
for  use  in  soups  and  sauces.  One  tea- 
spoon of  paste  will  make  one  dish  of 
soup. 

Making  Plain  Paste 
Boil  the  tomatoes  until  soft.  Crush 
thoroughly  and  pass  through  a  fine 
sieve  or  screen  to  take  out  the  skins 
and  woody  portions  of  the  pulp.  Place 
the  pulp  and  juice  which  pass  the 
screen  in  a  shallow  pan  and  boil  down 
gently  over  a  slow  fire  to  a  thick 
consistency.  Then  place  it  over  hot 
water  or  in  a  slow  oven  where  the 
heat  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  the 
paste  to  stick  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pan.  Allow  the  pulp  to  evaporate 
until  it  reaches  the  consistency  of 
peanut  butter.  While  it  is  still  hot, 
add  about  2  ounces  of  salt  to  a  gal- 
lon of  the  paste  and  pack  into  hot 
scalded  jars  or  bottles.  Sterlize  In  a 
wash  boiler  from  one-half  hour  to  an 
hour. 

Preparing  Dried  Paste 

Spoon  paste  into  plates  or  pans  in 
thin  sheets  and  dry  thoroughly  in  a 
very  slow  oven  at  a  temperature  of 
130  to  140  degrees  until  it  can  In- 
cut in  squares  or  rolled  in  sheets 
Store  carefully  in  moisture-proof  con 
tainers. 

Flavored  Tomato  Paste 

To  one  gallon  of  tomato  juice  aini 
pulp  prepared  as  above,  add  tui-" 
sliced  onions,  two  buttons  of  par 
lie,  one  bay  leaf  and  two  or  thn  t 
Chili  peppers.  Boil  down  over  a  slow 
fire  until  it  thickens  and  then  con- 
centrate over  a  steam  bath  or  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  to  a  thick  pa^ti  . 
Beat  in  olive  oil  and  salt  to  tastr. 
Store  in  jars  or  c|ns.  Sterlize  .t;  di- 
rected for  plain  paste. 


Removing  Ink  Stains 

Ink  stains  can  usually  be  removed 
from  colored  fabrics  by  soaking  the 
stain  in  either  sweet  or  sour  milk: 
but  unless  the  colors  are  fast  they  will 
probably  fade  to  some  extent. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  spilling 
the  ink.  the  spot  should  be  put  in  the 
milk.  As  the  milk  becomes  discolored 
it  should  be  poured  off  .ind  replaced 
by  a  fresh  supply.  It  will  take  a  day 
or  two  to  remove  all  the  stain.  If  the 
material  is  gathered  together  just 
above  the  stain  and  wrapped  tightly 
with  many  turns  of  cord,  the  milk  will 
not  spread  and  disfigure  s*  large  a 
portion  of  the  garment. 

Red  ink  may  be  removed  by  soak- 
ing the  stain  in  clear  water  to  which  , 
ammonia  has  been  added.    The  waterj 
will  need  to  be  changed  several  times,  f 

India  ink  may  be  removed  by  wash-| 
ing  the  material  in  a  warm  soap  solu- 
tion. 


Don't  use  dull   and  uninterestKii 
colors  for  the  children's  clothes.  Chif 
dren   like  bright  colors  and  brigh(| 
colors  react  on  the  youngsters'  dis 
positions. 


"Cash  and  Carry"  savings  equal 
interest  on  a  safe  investihent. 
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Correct  for  Winter 

rililPLICITY  of  style  is  the 
O  keynote  of  the  smart  lit- 
tle hats  and  turbans  which  loill 
he  worn  this  fall  and  winter. 
Black  is  very  much  in  vogue. 
This  smart  design  is  of  beaver, 
the  material  rather  than  the 
trimmings  constituting  its 
adornment  and  the  cost  is, 
therefore,  moderate. 

Prices  of  hats,  like  those  of 
•II  other  wearing  apparel  and 
goods,  seem  to  be  soaring,  and 
a  good  many  of  my  friends  are 
buying  thrift  stamps  with  the 
money  they  have  saved  in  hav- 
ing old  hats  trimmed  over. 
Economy  has  always  been  a 
virtue  but  just  now  it  has 
reached  the  distinction  of  being 
"the  thing." 


Green  Corn  Pudding 

This  is  a  delicious  way  to  serve 
either  sweet  corn  or  the  tender  field 
corn.  A  little  sugar  may  be  added  to 
the  field  corn,  if  desired. 

Husk  and  silk  12  good-sized  ears  of 
corn.  Slice  off  half  the  kernel  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  with  the  blunt  edge 
of  the  knife,  scrape  out  the  milky  part 
that  remains  on  the  cob  Add  a  table- 
spoon of  butter,  salt  and  pepper,  and 
^  cup  of  milk.  Bake  for  45  minutes, 
allowing  it  to  brown  on  top.  This 
makes  a  creamy  dish,  which  is  best 
served  in  the  pan  or  baking  dish  in 
which  it  bakes. 


Green  Tomato  Pie 
A  green  tomato  pie  may  be  made  as 
follows:  Line  a  pie  pan  with  pie 
crust,  place  in  it  a  layer  of  thinly 
sliced  green  tomatoes,  sprinkle  with 
sugar,  cinnamon,  and  a  little  flour,  re- 
peating until  the  pan  is  full.  Spread 
a  crust  over  the  top,  make  a  few 
steam  holes  in  it,  and  bake  in  a  mod- 
crate  oven  until  the  tomatoes  are 
well  done,  br  about  35  minutes.  A 
teaspoon  of  butter  or  other  fat  dotted 
over  the  pie  before  the  top  crust  is 
added  makes  the  pie  richer. 


Time's  Fingers 
Dear,  kindly  digits,  with  what  gentle 
grace 

Thou  smoothest  wrinkles  from  the  in- 
fant's face; 

The  years  go  by.  Hath  he  offended, 
then, 

That  thou  grav'st  wrinkles  on  that 
face  again? 


Every  sign  proves  that  home- 
canners  have  reached  the  goal,  1,500,- 
000,000  quarts.  This,  by  the  way,  in- 
sures the  home  pantry,  for  the  Gov- 
crnment  needs  most  of  the  commercial 
pack  for  the  army. 


I  jot 


Conservation   is  the  All-American 
job.   An  army  of  four  million  soldiers 
ust  'be  fed  from  fhis  year's  crop. 


6i 


That's  the  Kind  of  Fruit  You  Want" 


And  that's  the  kind  you'll  always  get  from  us.  Of  course  they 
can't  all  be  'firsts' — there  is  bound  to  be  a  runt  here  and  there  — 
but  you'll  get  the  biggest  percentage  of  first  grade  fruit  if  your  trees 
are  always  in  prime  condition — as  ours  are." 

"You  see — the  reason  that  we  are  successful  with  our  trees  is  because 
we  start  them  right. ^  When  we  plant  we  blast  out  the  holes  with 


HEIiCULES 
DYNAMITE 


That  loosens  up  the  soil  and  gives  the  young 
trees  a  chance  to  get  their  roots  well  started. 
The  trees  need  nourishment  and  can*t  get  all 
they  need  unless  the  ground  around  them  is 
loosened  more  thoroughly  than  it  can  be  with  a 
spade.  Then,  when  the  trees  begin  to  bear  we 
keep  the  ground  around  them  well  loosened  by 
blasting  between  the  rows  every  year  or  so.  This 


keeps  them  in  good,  healthy  condition;  and 
healthy  trees  bear  prime  fruit. " 

"I  found  out  about  dynamite  for  farm  use  about 
four  years  ago.  Sent  tc^  the  Hercules  Powder 
Co.  for  their  free  book  'Progressive  Cultivation.' 
It  tells  you  ail  about  the  uses  of  dynamite  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  orchard.  The  book  has  put  money 
in  the  bank  forme  and  I  wouldn't  be  without  it." 


HEUPULES  POWDEI{^  CO. 


1015  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco 


California 


Hercules  Powder  Company, 

']Q'I5  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  —PIea.se  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation."  I  am  inter 
ested  in  dynamite  for  

Name       

Address      


Ask  Tear  Deal«r  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horm.  Ifilcb  Cows,  Chlck«ni.  Toung  Pin 
ud  HovL    CUetpMt  fMd  In  th»  mirket  Kxtkj. 
If  your  cteater  doesn't  carry  It,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WOBK8. 
433  CaUfombk  St.,  8w>  Franclaeo. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Suppllea 
We  save  you  middleman's  proflt. 
Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co., 
1401  5th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


B.^GS  For  All  Purposes 

N*w  and  sKood-hand.  Ertrr  b*4  thonugttlj 
tnspaetad  befors  alilpplns.  Bass  for  frain,  po- 
latoas,  issds,  rtos,  onions,  bsans,  ate.  WbsCbsf 
tmylnfl  or  ssUing,  oommunleaU  with  us. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO. 

•60-813  Folsom  St..  ten  Fraoclao*. 
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I  bought 
five  boxes 

of  Eureka  Stumping  Powder  and  now 
I  want  to  sell  a  lot  of  other  powder 
that  I  have,"  writes  Rudolph  Stadeli, 
Silverton,  Ore.  "The  other  powder 
makes  me  terribly  sick  when  I  try  to  use  it,  but  Eureka  does 
not  give  me  the  least  headache." 

Eureka  Stumping  Powder  is  one  of  the  two 

C^i^FARM  POWDERS 

^^^■^^^  STUMPING — AGRICULTURAU 

Eureka  goes  farthest  and  costs  least  in  blasting  stumps  in 
dry  ground.  Giant  Stumping  Powder  saves  work  and  money 
in  blasting  in  wet  soils. 

Both  of  these  Giant  Farm  Powders  are  made  especially 
to  meet  Western  farm  and  orchard  conditions,  by  a 
Pacific  Coast  company,  with  50  years'  experience  —  the 
company  that  originated  all  "giant  powders."  Your  dealer 
can  supply  }  ou;  if  he  does  not,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that 
you  get  the  genuine,  which  has  the  Giant  brand  on  every  box. 


Save  Money  on  Stump  Blasting 

Our  valuable  illustrated  book,  "  Better 
Stump  Removing,"  shows  you  how  to  do  it. 
Mark  and  mail  the  coupon — or  send  a  post 
card — and  we  will  give  you  this  boot  and 
any  of  the  four  others  that  you  care  to  have. 
Write  now — before  you  lay  this  aside. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 
Home  Office:  San  FrancUco 

Everything  for  Blasting" 
Distributors  with  niazazinr  stocks  everywhere 
in  tlie  West 


I  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

'  The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con. 

I  San  Francisco 

I  Send  me  your  illustrated  books  on 

I  the  subjects  which  I  have  marked  X. 

iQstump  Blasting  |     [iree  Planting 

|[^BoulderBlasllngr]oitcti  Blasting 

I  I     [Subsoll  Blasting  215 

I    Name  _  

I 

I    Addrcsi  I 

'  Write  below our ^deal e r^s  name. 


40  CENTS  PER  POUND 

LIVE  WEIGHT 

Wanted:    50,000  Head  of  Fancy  Live  and  Dressed  Turkeys 

W.  C.  Price  &  Co.    Phone  Kearney  1599.   244-246  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  liave  just  sold  LIVE  TfRKEYS  for  several  of  our  shippers  at  the  highest 
price  Turkeys  ever  sold  for  in  the  State  of  California,  namely  -10  cents  per  pound. 
If  you  have  any  large,  fat.  young  or  old  TURKEY.S,  we  would  advise  you  to  dress 
them  nicely  and  ship  them  to  us  by  express,  or  express  them  all\'e  to  us  IMME- 
DIATEl/Y.  We  shall  require  the  above  number  of  TCRKEYS  to  supply  our  trade 
with  between  now  and  Thanksgivlnff  and  Christmas,  so  commence  now,  and  get  vour 
TURKEYS  and  CHICKE.VS  In  the  be.st  condition  possible,  and  ship  them  to  the  old 
reliable  firm 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO. 

HONKY,  GK.AIX,  RROOl  CORN.  (iREK>'  DRIKI)  FKI  IT,  AND  GENKR.AI. 
PRODICK  f OMMIS.HION  .M KRCII.*XT.S 

Estai  i  years  In  San  Francisco. 

CONSIG.NMEXT.S   AND  ;\CE  SOLICITED.     HlKhest   market  prices 

and  immediate  cash  reti.  Produce  handled  on  consignment  or  bought 

outright  for  spot  cash.  .  s  of  any  produce  you  have  for  sale,  stating 

quantity  and  price.  .\ny  ijaitits  iij^iicjn;,-  us  shipments  of  Dressed  oi  I.lve  TURKEY'S 
or  Wool  are  at  liberty  to  draw  on  us  as  an  advance  upon  their  shipments  2'<c  per 
pound  and  we  will  remit  the  balance  of  their  money  immediately  after  receiving 
your  shipment. 


We  niiike  a  specialty  of  handling  wool  on  <-oiihignment. 
ship  us  all  you  have  un  liand  immediately. 


^^'onld  ndvifte  3'ou  to 


When  answering  advertisements, 
always  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 

Sa'Tion  in  brine, 
100  lbs.,  $14.00. 
Shipping  weight, 
175  pounds. 
Smoked  Salmon,  20  lbs.,  $4.00.  Dried 
codfish,  10  lbs.,  $1.75.  T.  A.  Beard. 
4322  Winslow  Place,  Seattle,  Wash. 


FISH 


Zr|/COULSONS  EGG  FOOD 

V  ^  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
^  ^JffUU  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
^^Sn^'CHICKENS  FROM 
^^^•^  9HELL  TO  MARKET" 


Single  Tax  Debate — Kern's  Argumtnt 


(Conlinaed   from  Pace  37) 


for  many  years,  it  would  not  begin  to 
return  to  the  State  the  amount  of  tax 
money  now  paid  by  the  owners  an- 
nually for  the  millions  of  barrels  of 
oil  contained  in  tanks  on  lop  of  the 
land.  This  tax  is  justly  paid  on  "im- 
provements." 

Like  State,  Like  Nation 

They  tell  you  that  they  are  center- 
ing all  of  their  activitie|  upon  Califor- 
nia this  year,  hoping  to  have  Single 
Tax  adopted  here,  and  thereafter 
throughout  the  entire  United  States. 
With  this  thougfit  before  us  we  can 
consider  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  single  State.  The  help 
that  the  United  States  can  give  in 
the  present  war  is  made  up  of  the  help 
the  national  Government  receives 
from  every  State  in  the  Union  of 
which  we  are  one  unit  and  therefore 
we  should  remember  that  just  as  our 
help  and  share  in  this  war  will  be 
diminished  if  the  Single  Tax  amend- 
ment is  carried  in  California,  so  would 
the  help  of  the  entire  nation  be 
diminished  if  the.  Single  Tax  idea 
were  carried  in  all  of  the  States.  In 
every  real  and  practical  way  their 
"patriotic"  arguments,  when  truth- 
fully considered,  work  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Our  national  Government 
is  not  supported  by  any  tax  on  land, 
but  by  taxes  on  imports  and  exports; 
by  corporation  taxes  and  franchises, 
and  by  many  other  taxes,  including 
the  great  inheritance  tax,  which  has 
been  revised  so  many  times  in  the  last 
few  years.  It  is  this  inheritance  tax 
which  absolutely  protects  the  people 
of  the  United  States  from  the  unjust- 
ness  of  vast  accumulations  of  wealth 
remaining  perpetually  in  the  hands  of 
one  family.  We  cannot,  over  night, 
take  these  fortunes  away,  but  with  the 
enormously  increased  tax  rate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  property 
willed,  we  now  have  absolute  assur- 
ance that  such  fortunes  will  not  re- 
main in  perpetual  existence.  Under 
the  Single  Tax  plan  all  of  these  bene- 
ficial features  will  be  wiped  out. 


How  very  simple  would  be  a  pi 
posed  plan  to  untax  all  land  and  t.i 
only  improvements!  Think  of  ti.'^ 
saving  in  materials  and  labor  which 
could  be  made.  If  anything  would 
increase  future  production  it  would 
be  the  elimination  of  the  tax  on  land, 
rather  than  the  doubling  of  it.  In 
theory  it  would  work  out  just  as  well 
as  the  Single  Tax  on  land,  but  it 
would  be  equally  unjust  and  unfair. 
]■  Russia,  the  newspaper  dispatches 
tell  us,  the  people  are  distributing 
wealth  by  a  method  even  more  swift 
and  that  is  by  simply  dividing  up  a 
certain  mill  or  industry  among  the 
laborers  who  formerly  worked  there. 
Wealth,  land  or  a  business  acquired 
in  this  manner,  does  not  lAake  for 
good  citizens,  nor  does  it  increase  the 
moral  aspect  of  citizenship. 

CosUy  to  Land  Owners 

This  debate,  invited  by  tlie  editor 
of  Orchard   and    Farm    is  centered 
around    the    proposed    Single  Ta.\ 
amendment,  known  as  No.  19  on  the 
ballot,  which  is  to  be  voted  upon  on 
the  5th  of  this  month.    In  my  arti- 
cles I  have  tried  to  show  clearly  and 
fairly  where,  should  this  amendment 
carry,  it  would  not'  bring  about  any 
good  but  would  do  almost  irreparable 
harm.    When  we  consider  a  man  liv- 
ing in  a  large  city,  we  promptly  con- 
nect him  with  large  apartment  houses, 
office  buildings,  or  big  factories  and 
industries;  when  we  think  of  a  famii  r 
we  connect  him  with  land.  Amei 
ment  No.   19  would  do  just  exact';  , 
what  its  clear  language  says,  viz,  r 
move  all  taxes  in  every  shape,  manin  r 
and  form,  excepting  a  tax  on  laii. 
The  man  who  has  given  no  thougl  ; 
whatever  to  this  amentUnent  (No.  T' 
can  do  but  one  thing  in  all  fairni  - - 
and  good  citizenship,  and  that  is  t 
vote  NO  and  leave  our' present  sy- 
tem  c»f  taxation  as  it  is.    To  thos 
of  you  who  have  read  these  articl(  - 
on  Single  Tax,  there  can  be  but  on 
answer  to  the  question  on  which  %\  ■ 
have   debated:    "Would   Single  T.ix 
aid  or  injure  the  land  owner?"  I' 
would  decidedly  INJURE  him! 
(THE  END) 


Single  Tax  Debate — North's  Argument 
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million  idle  acres,  nearly  half  of  it 
good  for  farming  and  the  rest  fit  to 
build  homes  on,  yet  no  poor  man  can 
get  a  50-foot  lot,  or  an  acre  for  a 
garden,  without  mortgaging  himself 
to  a  li^dlord  or  a  monopolist. 

Monopolistic  Control 

Tax  Commissioner  Seavey  reports 
that  "three  hundred  and  ten  landed 
proprietors  ■  own  over  four  million 
acres  suited  to  intensive  cultivation 
and  capable  of  supporting  a  dense 
population." 

Three  of  the  State's  largest  land 
owners  control  more  acres  on  this 
coast  than  there  are  in  the  German 
empire!  One  big  concern  has  had 
as  many  men  on  horseback  (guarding 
their  fourteen  million  acres  from 
hunters,  squatters  and  tramps)  as 
there  were  in  the  United  States 
cavalry  before  the  present  war. 

Smacks  of  Prussianism 

The  Immigration  Commission  says: 
'"California's  private  land  empires 
stand  invulnerable  against  the  present 
tax  system."  On  just  such  private 
land  empires  is  based  the  Prussian 
junker  caste  that  has  led  all  Germany 
to  the  slaughter.  The  foundation  of 
autocracy  is  land  monopoly,  the 
ownership  of  the  unused  natural  <)p- 
portunities  and  resources  by  a  few 
landlords. 

Shall  we  nourish  at  home  the  con- 
ditions of  Junkerism  that  our  armies 
in  France  are  destroying?  Shall  we 
tax     every  tliitiL'     else     except  these 


slacker  acres?    Shall  we  eat  less  and 
less,  and  pay  more  and  more  for  foofl. 
to  keep  these  20,0(X),(XX)  acres  do- 
to  production?   We  did  not  enter  t 
war  to  enrich  a  few  land  owners.  • 
every  .American  victory  over  Pr 
sianism  increases  the  rent  and  sell 
value  of  these  idle  acres  makes  tl; 
owners  richer,  and  increases  the  rei 
or  purchase  price  of  a  farm  or  a 
for  a  cottage. 

And  these  acres  pay  no  war  tax: 
"Put  your  money  in  idle  acres  and 
escape  the  war  tax,"  is  the  motto  of 
every  land  monopolist  and  speculator, 
and  they  are  doing  it.  To  this  con- 
dition— to  the  "Curse  of  .California" — 
what  will  be  the  answer  of  the  Cali- 
fornia voters  on  election  day,  Nov. 
5th?  Will  they,  vote  to  continue  the 
.system  of  land  monopoly  under  whicU 
the  increase,  in  value  and  produce, 
must  go  to  that  "very  soiall  propor- 
tion of  our  population  that  owns 
land,"  or  will  they  put  a  cross  (X) 
after  "Y-es"  on  Amendment  19  and 
thus,  by  taxing  these  slacker  acres, 
■end  the  day  in  California  when  any- 
one' can  hold  more  land  than  he 
makes  good  use  of? 

Give  Everyone  a  Chance! 

Everyone  who  cares  to  should  own 
land,  and  easily  could  but  for  its 
monopoly.  City  wage  workers  want 
lioniesites.  Was  there  ever  a  normal 
mother  who  preferred  a  tenement,  an 
apartment,  or  a  flat  to  an  open  yard 
for  her  growing  children?  "PeopI 
wouldn't  leave  the  city  and  go  ont 
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New  Ideas  in  Pear  Growing 
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in  a  very  few  words.  Instead  of  prun- 
ing the  trees  heavily  each  year  he  be- 
gan tying  the  limbs  down  as  soon  as 
the  framework  was  formed.  Long 
canes  vyerc  brought  down  until  they 
were  within  reach  and  the  shears  used 
only  to  give  them  proper  direction 
and  to  thin  out  crossed  branches  and 
those  manifestly  out  of  place.  Much 
summer  work  has  also  helped  to  save 
waste  of  vegetative  energy  and  to 
promote  rapid  development. 

When  bent  down  in  this  manner 
the  limbs  undoubtedly  do  develop  an 
unusual  number  of  fruit  buds.  They 
also  throw  out  canes  again  at  the 
angles  and  these  are  in  turn  bent 
down  to  form  a  second  "deck."  The 
whole  is  within  easy  reach  of  the 
pickers  and  the  trees  have  an  enor- 
mous bearing  surface  for  their  age, 
a  fact  which  is  attested  by  the  yield 
of  fruit. 

What  the  Count  Showed 

An  official  count  was  made  this  year 
on  a  block  of  these  five-year-old  trees 
which  comprised  one  end  of  the  or- 
chard.   There  were  374  trees  in  the 


The  Caldwell  Pear  Orchard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caldwell  are  standing  near  one  of  their  remarkable  five-year- 
old  trees.   This  photograph  illustrates  the  unusual  method  of  pruning,  and  gives 
an  idea  of  the  density  of  the  cover  crop. 


His  Pruning  Methods 

And  that  brings  us  to  another  point. 
Mr.  Caldwell  is  something  of  a  radical 
on  the  subject  of  pruning.  One  of  his 
neighbors  has  not  been  on  speaking 
terms  wjth  him  for  several  years  be- 
cause of  agruments  they  had  earlier 
in  the  game  over  the  proper  way  to 
prune  pear  trees.  This  man  is  be- 
coming more  sociable  since  the  last 
crop  of  fruit  was  harvested.  The 
pessimists  fear  now,  however,  that  the 
trees  will  not  be  long-lived;  only  time 
of  course,  can  solve  this  question 

To  describe  the  Caldwell  theory  of 
pruning  to  the  neaphyte  would  require 
a  bulletin,  although  the  man  who  uses 
it  explains  what  he  thinks  is  obvious 


block,  ,  and  when  the  county  agent 
completed  the  record  a  few  days  ago 
he  found  that  they  had  produced  a 
total  of  940  boxes  of  fruit.  Of  these 
900  boxes  were  Number  one  pears 
and  only  40  were  of  Number  two 
grade.  An  individual  record  was  made 
of  some  of  the  best  trees.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  one  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  this  article  another  gave  635  fruits 
which  weighed  228  pounds;  and  a 
third  yielded  740  fruits  which  weighed 
246  pounds,  or  four  pounds  less  than 
five  boxes.  If  anyone  has  a  record 
which  compares  with  this,  Mr.  Cald- 
well says  he  would  be  willing  to  make 
a  long  journey  in  order  to  see  how  it 
was  accomplished. 
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and  settle  on  these  20,000,000  idTc 
acres'  if  they  had  all  the  chance  in 
the  world,"  say  the  Anti-Single  Tax 
speculators.  Then  what  are  you 
afraid  of?  Why  do  you  want  to  hold 
on  to  these  acres?  What  good  are 
they  to  you  if  nobody  else  wants 
them?    You  don't  use  them. 

Why  the  Camouflage? 

The  truth  is  you  are  holding  them 
because  you  know  that  others  do  need 
them,  although  not  yet  so  badly  as 
to  bring  many  of  them  to  your  terms. 
Let's  apply  the  Single  Tax  principfe 
and  see  who  wants  them.  Make  these 
idle  lots  and  acres  of  equal  value  pay 
as  much  tax  as  those  in  uVc.  nnd  then 
see  who  wants  them! 


from  I'age  30) 

You  wouldn't  hold  them  a  minute 
and  pay  even  the  nominal  tax  you  do 
pay  if  you  didn't  expect  to  rent  them 
or  sell  them  on  installments  to  poor 
people  whose  need  for  them  will  soon 
be  so  keen  that  they  will  be  driven 
to  work  these  acres  on  your  terms.  If 
that  is  not  true,  why  do  you  fear 
Single  Tax — a  tax  on  land  value? 

If  nobody  wants  them  to  farm,  or 
to  build  a  home  or  workshop  or  fac- 
tory upon,  that  will  prove  they  have 
little  value  and  the  tax  will  be  very 
light.  The  Single  Tax  is  on  value;  no 
value,  no  tax;  little  value,  little  tax; 
much  value,  much  tax. 

Where  are  the  great  land  values 
of  California?  In  the  cities  they  are 
under   the   big   office   buildings  and 

(Continurd  from  Vage  :<3) 


"See  how  well  they're  made."  Notice  how 
carefully  they  sire  knitted  and  finished  to  make  the 
soles  and  toes  smooth,  seamless  and  even.  And 
the  wide,  elastic  tops.  Every  woman  who  has  had 
experience  in  buying  hosiery  can  tell  at  a  glance 
that  there  is  extra  comfort  and  longer  wear  in 

DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

fOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Made  Strongest  Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 

Every  pair  is  strongly  reinforced  at  points  of 
hardest  wear.  Legs  are  full  length,  sizes  conectly 
marked,  colors  will  not  fade. 

Now  that  colder  weather  is  approaching  you 
may  want 

Durable-DURHAM 
Fleecy-lined  Hosiery 

It  is  truly  full  of  warmth  and  full  of  wear.  Every 
pair  has  thick,  warm,  soft  fleecing  and  splendid 
weeiring  quality. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery 
and  look  ■lor  the  trade-mark  ticket  attached  to  each 
pair. 

•A  free  catalog  of  all  styles  retailing  at  25,  35, 
40  and  50  cents,  including  fleecy-lined  hosiery, 
will  be  sent  if  you  will  write  to  our  Sales  Depart- 
ment, 8.8  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 


BIG  SISTER 

A  fine,  wide  dailic  out- 
■ze  ttockinB  with  extra 
wide  clastic  top.  Medi- 
um weisht.  Mode  from 
•oh  -  combed  liilc  -  fioiih 
yam.  StroDgty  double 
reinforced  heels  and  toea. 
BalbriggaD,  black  and 
white. 

Price  40c  pair 


ALPINE 

A  warm  and  com* 
fortabte  fleece-lined 
ttoclcins.  with  extra 
wide  and  elastic  flare 
lop.  Full  of  warmth  and 
full  of  wear.  Double 
reinforced  heels  and 
toes.  Feet  and  toea  are 
tmoolh,  teamlcM  and 
even.  Black. 

Price  35c  pair 
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Free  on  request.  ■■ 
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The  Home 
Flower  Garden 

By  Mrs.  E.  Pa'quette 

1118  Polli  Street.  Ventura.  Cat.  S 


How,  When  and  Why 

Timely  Suggestions  for  November 

WHEN  planting  bulbs  we  should 
not  overlook  the  smaller 
ones,  as  there  is  a  wealth  of 
beauty  in  them.  Consider,  for  instance, 
the  "Baby  Glads."  They  come  in  the 
daintiest  of  pinks  and  blushes  and  are 
the  most  graceful  of  all  flowers.  They 
are  very  satisfactory  for  cut  flowers 
and  the  bulbs  rnultiply  so  fast.  If 
you  will  get  a  few  this  year  and  plant 
them,  you  will  have  three  times  as 
many  next  year.  And  after  that  if 
they  are  well  cared  for,  you  will  have 
enough  to  divide!  I  think  there  is  no 
greater  pleasure  than  giving  some 
one  a  "starting"  of  some  bulbs  that 
one  knows  will  prove  a  pleasure. 
Two  Pretty  Varieties 
.\nemones  nnd  ranunculuses  are 
loth  good  small  bulbs.  The  blooms  are 
somewhat  alike,  are  daintily  colored, 
and  are  fairy-like  in  their  lightness. 
Plant  them  in  rows  along  the  border 
if  possible,  and  when  planting  do  not 
string  them  out  into  a  long  row,  but 
set  them  as  close  as  three  inches  in 
the  row  (two  inches  is  even  better). 
It  is  well  to  set  two  or  three  rows 
closely  together.  I  make  one  big,  wide 
furrow,  putting  the  sand  in  the  bot- 
tom, just  as  I  do  for  the  large  bulbs 
—and  then  plant  about  three  rows 
together  in  this  furrow,  according  to  • 
the  above  plan.  I  plant  them  irregu- 
larly and  make  the  rows  crooked,  so 
that  the  flowers  will  not  look  stiff  or 
formal.  After  the  bulbs  are  all  placed 
on  their  bed  of  sand  I  sift  the  soil 
slowly  over  them,  until  they  are  cov- 
ered about  two  inches  deep. 

If  you  have  never  used  anemone 
or  ranunculus  ljulbs  you  will  not  know 
how  to  plant  them.  Soak  the  bulbs  , 
two  hours  in  slightly  warm  water,  and 
then  plant  the  ranunculus  with  the 
"claws"  down.  The  anemone  bulb  is 
smooth  on  the  bottom,  while  the  Jop 
has  a  soft,  "fuzzy"  appearance.  Be 
sure  to  put  the  smooth  side  down. 

Freesias  should  have  been  planted 
and  up  by  now,  but  if  you  have  not 
planted  them,  by  all  means  get  some 
as  soon  as  possible  and  set  them  out. 
They  will  hurry  up  of  their  own  ac- 
cord and  bloom  almost  as  soon  as  the 
ones  that  are  now  up.  Ixias,  Star 
of  Bethlehem,  spraxis  and  the  small 
iris  should  also  be  planted  now. 
The  Cutting  Box 
If  you  have  any  of  the  soft  wooded 
or  tender  herbaceous  plants  from 
which  you  want  to  start  cuttings,  it 
is  advisable  to  make  a  good  sand  box 
now  and  fill  it,  for  nothing  that  ever 
did  root  in  sand  will  refuse  to  strike 
roots  at  this  season.  There  is  some- 
thing about  these  cool,  damp  days 
after  our  first  rains  that  seems  to 
make  everything  sfart  root  and  com- 
mence growing.  The  other  day  I  saw 
a  head  of  cabbage  that  had  been 
placed  on  some  damp  leaves  on  a 
vegetable  rack  in  a  grocery  store, 
which,  after  it  had  been  left  in  the 
same  place  for  a  few  days,  produced 
a  mass  of  tiny  roots  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stalk  where  it  had  been  cut! 

Look  over  your  garden  (also  your 
neighbor's  garden)  and  see  which 
species  you  wish  to  increase.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  begonias  or  snap- 
dragons; or  if  you  have  an  especially 
good  color  in  the  penstemons,  take 
cuttings  of  the  plant  just  as  you  would 
of  your  favorite  begonia  and  you  will 
be  more  apt  to  have  the  same  color 
than  you  would  if  you  saved  the  seed. 
(Plants  grown  from  cuttings  always 


come  true  to  color,  and  those  from 
seeds  do  not.) 

Making  the  Box 

For  a  good  cutting  container  use  a 
box  about  eight  inches  deep.  See  that 
it  is  well  nailed  together  so  that  it 
will  not  fall  apart  after  being  filled. 
Mak£  several  good  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box.  Place  pieces  of 
broken  pots  over  the  holes  and  then 
put  some  moss  over  the  broken 
pottery  so  that  the  sand  will  not  sift 
down  through  the  holes.  Get  good 
clean  coarse  sand.  If  it  is  not  clean 
put  it  in  a  tub  and  let  water  run  in 
slowly,  allowing  it  to  flow  gently  over 
the  edge  of  the  vessel.  This  will  wash 
the  dirt  out  of  the  sand,  and  if  you 
are  very  careful  to  let  the  water  flow 
slowly,  will  not  result  in  loss  of  the 
sand.  After  the  sand  is  washed  clean, 
fill  your  box  to  within  two  inches  of 
the  top.  Level  the  sand  in  the  box, 
wet  it  and  smooth  it  down.  Make  a 
slit  in  the  sand  with  an  old  butcher 
knife  or  some  strong  flat  tool  and  put 
the  cutting  in  the  slit  made  by  the 
knife.  Never,  nerer  force  a  cutting 
down  into  wet  sand  so  that  the  end 
of  the  delicate  slip  is  bruised,  as  this 
is  almost  sure  to  cause  decay. 
Cleaning  Up  Time 

"What  shall  I  do  with  my  old 
Shastas,  and  all  the  perrenials  that 
are  through  blossoming?"  asks  one  of 
our  readers.  This  is  the  time  of  year 
to  have  a  general  "house-cleaning" 
in  the  garden.  Cut  off  the  old  dead 
stalks,  and  take  up  all  asters  that  have 
finished  blooming;  save  the  seeds  if 
you  wish.  If  not,  burn  the  old  stalks 
entirely. 

Leaves  are  a  natural  mulch,  but 
here  in  California  there  are  so  many 
little  pests  to  bother  us  that  we  have 
to  be  careful  to  leave  them  no  hiding 
places  if  "we  can  help  it.  You  see, 
the  "pests"  know  that  this  is  a  good 
climate,  and  a  good  State  in  which 
to  live,  and  they  have  written  "back 
east"  for  all  their  relations  who  seem 
to  take  advantage  of  the  invitation  to 
spend  the  winter  here.  Therefore  we 
have  to  use  every  precaution  to  keep 
them  from  taking  possession  of  our 
gardens. 

Cut  off  all  old  bloom  stalks;  rake  up 
the, dead  leaves  and  burn  them.  If  the 
dahlias  are  through  blooming  and  the 
bulbs  are  well  ripene\"  take  them  up 
and  store  them  in  a  dry  cool  place.  It 
is  better  to  "play  safe"  by  leaving 
plenty  of  soil  on  the  bulbs;  it  is  a  wise 
precaution  also  to  leave  the  tops  on 
for  at  least  a  foot  above  the  bulbs. 

After  you  have  taken  cuttings  from 
your  penstemons,  cut  them  back  to 
within  six  or  eight  inches  of  the 
ground  and  they  will  come  up  good 
and  strong  next  year. 

Give  the  violet  bed  a  good,  heavy 
mulching  of  manure  and  if  the  rains 
do  not  come  just  right,  water  them 
well;  you  will  be  well  repaid. 

Nearly  all  of  the  hardy  perennial 
plants  do  well  if  divided  and  planted 
now  for  they  will  have  a  good  long 
time  to  get  settled  and  to  make  root 
growth,  and  will  be  ready  to  begin 
blossoming  next  spring. 

Watch  your  rose  bed;  cutting  away 
any  old,  blind  wood  that  has  been 
overlooked,  and  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so,  give  the  bushes  a 
good  heavy  mulch  of  manure.  In 
clipping  off  any  dead  wood  be  care- 
ful of  the  new  shoots,  as  they  mean 
roses  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  well  to  begin  planning  now 
where  you  are  going  tok  put  a  few 
more  roses,  and  to  decide  what  va- 
riety you  will  use.  Then  you  can  get 
the  bed  ready  for  planting. 


Pretty  Costumes 

Selected  by  Isabel  Sinclair 


Theae  oottumet  are  aR  oarefutty  chosen  with  a  view  to  their  adaptahiUti/  M 
the  needi  of  the  home  dre$tmaker.  Vone  U  elaborate  or  complex  and  oil  om 
easily  be  made  from  the  patterns  provided  by  this  department.  To  o^t  my  mf 
the  patterns  send  ten  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  Pattern  Department,  Ordhmti 
and  Farm.  Examiner  Building,  IjOS  An  oi^lfs 
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2«13— Bot'*  Suit 
Here  Is  a  popular  suit  for  your  small 
t)oy.    Cut  in  4  sizes:    2,  3,  4  and  5  years. 
Size  4  requires  3%  yards  of  27-lncb  mate- 
rial.   Price,  10  cents. 

2640-2616 — Pretty  Costmne 

Waist  2f.40  cut  in  6  sizes:  34.  36,  3S, 
40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  skirt 
2616  Is  cut  in  6  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28.  36 
and  32  Inches  waist  measure.  It  will  re- 
quire about  evi  yards  of  40-inch  material 
for  the  entire  dress  for  a  38-Inch  size. 
Width  at  lower  edge  of  skirt  is  about  2 
yards,  with  plaits  drawn  out.  Two  sep- 
arate patterns,  10  cents  for  each  pattern. 

2389 — A  Popular  Style 

Dress  for  misses  and  small  women.  Cut 
In  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years.  Size  16 
requires  4%  yards  of  36-Inch  material.  The 
skirt  measures  about  2  yards  at  the  lower 
edge.    Price,  10  cents. 

2631 — I.ally's  Dresa 

In  Tunic  Style.  Cut  In  6  sizes:  34.  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure. 
Size  38  requires  5  yards  of  44-inch  material. 
Width  of  skirt  at  lower  edge  Is  about  2 
yards.    Price,  10  cents. 

2687 — Girl's  Dress 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
Size  8  will  require  4%  yards  of  27-Inch 
material.    Price,  10  cents. 

2408 — Lady's  Hoase  Dress 
Cut  in  7  sizes:  34.  36.  38.  40.  42.  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  Size  38  will 
require  5%  yards  of  44-Inch  material.  The 
skirt  measures  about  2^  yards  at  the  fo«t. 
Price,  10  cents. 

263.1 — A  Smart  Junior  Salt 

Cut  In  3  sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years 
Size  14  requires  S  yards  of  36-lncb  mate- 
rial.   Price,  10  cents. 


9639 — Girl's  OrcM 

Cut  in  4  sizes:    8.  10,  12  and  14  j  ai 
Siz«  12  requires  3%  yarda  sit  86-Inch  ma 
terlal.    Price,  10  cents. 

2623— Lady's  Aproa 

A  cool,  practical  and  eonfortabie  apron 
Cut  In  4  sizes:  Small,  32-34  :  Median 
."56-38 ;  Large,  40-42,  and  Extra  I^arge,  44 
46  Inches  bust  measure.  Size  Medium  r>' 
quires  4  yards  of  86-lnch  material.  Price. 
10  cents. 

Catalogue  Notice 
Send  10c  in  sliver  or  stamps  for  our  up- 
to^ate  fall  and  winter,  1918-1919,  cata- 
logue, containing  5S0  designs  of  ladles', 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise 
and  comprehenslre  article  on  dressmaking : 
also  some  points  for  the  needle.  Illustrat- 
ing thirty  of  the  various  simple  stitches, 
all  valuable  hints  to  the  home  dreasmaker. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

Herewith   Ond  o«dU  tat  which  nod  >■• 

tb«  rollowlns  pattanM: 


Pattern  No    

Pstlern  No    

Be  nire  to  five  numbor  and  rim  Bond 
fnr  pattern!  to  OBOHARD  AND  FARM,  'fl- 
amlner"  BuUiUtai.  Elmntb  aad  Broadway,  loa 
Angalea.  Be  aura  M  atsi  Toar  ftill  nam*  ami 
additaa  below. 
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Single  Tax  Debate 

North's  ^rgument, 

(ContinaMl    from    rage  31) 

banks,  not  under  the  workingman's 
home  cottage;  in  the  country  they  are 
•n  the  vast  idle  estates,  the  "private 
land  empires,"  not  on  the  farm  land 
that  is  in  use. 

Efiect  of  Single  Tax 

Single  Tax  (Amendment  19)  will 
lower  store  rent  in  the  cities  as  well 
as  make  it  easy  for  anyone  to  acquire 
a  building  lot.  In  the  country,  it 
will  cut  up  the  vast  idle  estates  and 
invite  millions  of  settlers  to  take  up 
land  at  prices  that  can  be  paid  out  of 
crops  grown  on  it  or  out  of  the  sav- 
ing in  land  rent  now  paid  to  private 
landlords. 

This  it  will  do  iri  a  natural  way, 
without  the  least  confusion  to  any- 
thing but  speculative  values.  Land 
value  is  now  separately  assessed  and 
the  complete  official  and  technical 
machinery  therefor  is  already  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  It  will  merely 
abolish  the  "absurd,  costly  and  un- 
satisfactory" taxation  complexities 
complained  of  by  every  home  owner 
and  business  man,  and  criticised  by 
rte  State  Tax  Commission. 

A  Contradiction  Exposed 

It  is  claimed  that  Single  Tax  will 
untax  money,  credits,  bonds  and  ac- 
cumulated wealth.  Then  why  do  the 
holders  of  these  so  bitterly  oppose  it, 
in  spite  of  its  great  necessity  as  a 
war  measure? 

All  wealth  (money,  bonds,  secur- 
ities) must  first  come  out  of  the  land, 
and  the  reason  that  these  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  about  three  per  cent  of 
the  population  is  that  they  own  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  land  value  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Single  Tax  is  based  i-pon 
land  value  and  will  fall  upon  those 
that  hold  that  value;  on  the  three  per 
cent. 

It  js  said  that  public  service  cor- 
porations now  pay  the  State  tax 
which,  under  Single  Tax,  will  fall 
back  on  the  people.  The  truth  is  that 
the  corporations  merely  collect  the 
»ax  (plus  a  good  commission)  from 
the  people.  Single  Tax  will  stoi)  this 
indirect  tax  distribution  and  put  all 
taxes  on  a  fair  open  basis.  Those 
will  pay  who  take,  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  their  holdings, 
while  farmers,  home  owners,  labor 
and  business  will  be  untaxed  on  every- 
thing but  the  very  small  land  value 
held  by  them. 

Single  Tax  is  the  basic  step  in  the 
social  reconstruction  which  began 
when  the  railroads  passed  from  priv- 
ate profit  to  public  service.  It  will 
put  land  holding  on  the  same  high 
plane.  It  is  only  speculation  and 
monopoly  "interests"  that  fear  an<l 
•ppose  the  justice  and  harmony  of 
Single  Tax. 

THE  END. 


Velvet  Beans 

A  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
•epartment  of  Agriculture  discusses 
the  high  feeding  value  of  velvet  beans, 
stating  that,  when  fed  in  conjunction 
with  corn  silage,  they  have  proved 
to  be  on  a  par  with  cottonseed  meal. 

That  they  have  not  proved  success- 
ful in  California,  however,  is  pointed 
•ut  by  Professor  F.  W.  Woll  of  the 
State  University,  who  says  that  while 
they  are  of  great  value  to  the  farmers 
in  Florida,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  the 
experiments  conducted  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  and  elsewhere  in  this  State 
have  not  given  much  hope  as  to  their 
utilization  here. 

There  may  be  some  sections  of  the 
."^tate  where  they  can  be  successfully 
Krown,  Professor  Woll  admits,  and 
Orchard  and  Farm  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  readers  who  have  had 
experience  with  these  beans. 


Bug  Your  MolineTractor  Now 


You  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  Moline- 
UniverscJ  if  you  delay  ordering. 

You  will  help  relieve  spring  congestion 
of  shipping  by  buying  now. 

You  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  become 
familiar  with  its  construction  and 
operation  before  the  spring  rush  and 
will  be  able  to  work  your  tractor  in 
on  belt  work  cind  other  light  jobs. 

It  is  the  only  tractor  which  does  all  farm 
work  including  cultivating. 

One  man  operates  both  tractor  and  im- 
plement from  the  seat  of  the  imple- 
ment whete  you  must  sit  in  order  to 
do  the  best  work. 


Tractor  and  implement  form  one  unit- 
backs  213  easily  as  it  goes  forward— 
turns  in  a  1 6-f t,  circle. 

It  has  plenty  of  power  for  your  heaviest 
work,  yet  lignt  in  weight  to  operate 
economically  on  light  jobs.  All  the 
weight  on  two  big  drive  wheels— no 
dead  weight— no  extra  expense. 

Substantially  constructed"  for  many  years 
of  service. 

Ellectric  lights  for  night  work  and  self 
starter  for  non-robust  labor. 

You  can  practically  double  your  efficiency 
—you  can  produce  more  food  with 
less  help.  You  will  need  it,  order  now. 


Write  today  for  full  information  and  name  of  your 
nearest  Moline  Dealer.  Address  Dept.  48. 

Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Illinois 

MOLINE 

UNWERSAL  TRAOT0R 


_  _  j.-=^;i>=^=.  
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Buy  War  Savings  Stamps,  Keep  Your  Bonds  and 


.Mention  Orchard  Bnd  Farm 
to  AdvertlB*r». 


kterlVater! 

WHERE  and  WHEN  you  want  it 
— for  house,  barn,  field,  all  year 
'round.   BORE  YOUR  OWN  WELL. 

Standard  Well-Boring  Outfit 

Hand  operated.  Bores  wells  S  to  16  in,  dU. 
40  to  100  It.  deep.  One  man  bored  40-ft.  well 
in  10  hour«  and  put  in  caiing. 


■i:liii.i.ii».'idiM:ri!yrni 


One  day's  work  pays  f«r  it 

[  Easy  to  eet  SO  cts.  to  52  per  ft.-make  $20  to 
$30  per  day  borintr  wells  forneiirlibors.  One 
.  man  bored  75  wells,  another  has  8  ordered, 
another  6.    Satisfied  users  in  46  states. 
I  pi  Every  claim  fKaraBC^frfand/f-ffrW.  Write 
I        TODAY  lor  information  and  testimonials. 

★ Thouunds  used  on  war  front  by  t 
U.  8.  and  English  OomrnmonU. 

TV'S  SPECIALTY  DEVICE  CO. 
Da***  gi       ■<>•  Wut  ard  Stro«t       ClnelnnaU,  O. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Common  Variety,  21c  per  lb. 
Smooth  Peruvian,  30c  per  lb. 
Hairy  Peruvian,  40c  per  lb.  _ 

ste-l-e-c-t-e-d  S-E-E-D 

Delivery  to  You  by  Prepaid  Freight. 
Delay  Buying  Until  You  Have  Compared  My  Samples  With 
Seed  Others  Offer. 

E.  F.  SANGUINETTI 

S  Yuma,  Arizona.  ^ 

When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm 
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RATES 


Our    r  irp    f  <  ■  -  ■  -        '        '  ■    ■  - 

nifnl^  IT.  .'  <  ■  li 
in->-rt'.  1.  All  ri 
u>  hf  lore  rhf  -  h. 
<  ii.infff^  of  toj'i  til  adv  rrti*eiiii-um 
rtumlDic  till  forbid  n]u>«t  be  in  oar 
haDd»  by  the  10th  of  each  month  pre- 
ceding date  of  i»iiDe.  Address  OK- 
CUAKD  AXD  FARM.  Examiner 
Building,  l«s  Angeles,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE 


^   AND   POULTRT  RAN'CH 
res  bottom,  6  being  under 
:   out   to   walnuts.    5   to  14 
-    -  :  -  set  out  to  ^         '  -       ■  <?ar3 
old;  plent-y  water  pip^  all  o                    -  ran- 
arj-.  gwd  7- room  house,  twi.  ped 
to   kefr-    f'  — .    '■■.10   TO    1000   h                    y  of 
firewo._>  .                  '         plact  i_i about 
1800  '                              walnuts,  and  poultry 
net   S                                  no   trade.     C.  N. 
HoultL-  Grande.  Calif.  

DO  TOU  TO  SELX.  TRADE  OR  BUT 

a  farm,  randi.  raw  land,  city  or  boBineaa 
property,  automobiles,  factory,  patent,  nock, 
bonds,  mining  property,  etc.  ?  It  you  have 
something  to  sell  in  any  State,  write,  Incloa- 
Ing  10  cents,  for  our  big  magazine  of  Inveat- 
ments.  exchanges  and  buyers  and  our  special 
propoelUOD.  Send  full  description  and  low- 
est price  of  your  property.  Address  the 
"World's  Mirror.  Beatimont.  Tex. 

ORANGE  A_ND  LEMON  GROVE  for  eale-^ 
:0  acres  <-year-old  Eurelca  lemons  and  10 
acres  S-sear-old  oranges  and  lemons.  Lou 
of  water.  Nothing  anet  in  California.  Will 
be  a  big  crop  this  season.  Must  sell  quick 
to  settle  up  an  estate.  No  agents.  No  ex- 
changes. Address  C.  W.  Mount.  622  Higgins 
Bldg..  Lob  Angeies. 

FOR  SALE — 110  acres  land.  »S0.O0  per  acre. 

near  Goshen.  All  level,  graded  for  irriga- 
tion; fair  dwelling  and  barn;  Interest  In 
pumping  plant.  Suitable  for  alfalfa,  fruit 
and  raisins.  A  bargain.  W.  M.  Pence.  San 
Miguel.  CaL  

FOR  SALE — A  fine  ranch,  397  acres,  on  the 
State  Highway  to  Tosemlte  and  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Railway.  For  more  important  In- 
formation, address  A,  J.  Smith,  Groveland, 
Tuolumne  County.  California.  

WE   ARE   AGENTS   for   the   best   land  In 
South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District  on 
the  easiest  of  terms.    Address  Rlpon  Nursery 
Co..  Rlpon.  CaL  

W-ANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  good  farm 
for  sale:  state  cash  price,  full  description. 

COUNTRY  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE 

B.VRGAIN  for  quick  deal.  For  sale  or  rent, 
50-acre  farm  home,  all  level;  modern  bun- 
i^alow.  new  barn,  irrigating  plant,  bearing 
orchard;  farming  outfit.  Pri  "  half 
cash.  Or  .will  rent  to  part:  itflt. 
Tractor,  plows,  horses,  cow.-  for 
J:; 000.  Write  owner,  J.  W.  I:  ada, 
Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 119  acres  well-Improved  farm, 
near  Visalia  and  school;  4  0  alfalfa,  bal- 
ance pasture  and  farm  land;  plenty  of  water; 
*-»00  or  more  will  handle  deal:  terms  right; 
III  health  reason  for  selling.    Wm.  D.  Green, 

.^-T  A  B.\RG.\I.V— Four  acres  be- 
:  and  Second  streets.  Paso  Robles, 
worth  of  improvements.  Price 

:  '■   N'lV-  :;.r.er.  to  get  money  quicklv.  $1200. 

_  arl  Storla  and  Miss  Maggie  Storla. 

SAN^J^QUttjTjALLE^ 

nap.  S.^LE — acres  Improved  farm,  near 
■-'  Cal.   Good  arrangement  for  chick- 
.  Thomson,  Leedles  and  Home 
C.  M.  ChrlstoCterson,  R.  F.  D. 

$Bm  DOWN  SECURES 
FLORIDA  FRUIT  FARM 

Wired  fenced  grove.  186  orange,  grape- 
persimmon,  lemon,  guava,  banana, 
;  a  h  and  cherry  trees;  grapes.  Incubator, 
r.hirken  house  and  cow  shed.  To  settle  af- 
fairs now  low  price  $1200.  J  500  down  for 
this  5-acre  farm.  If  taken  soon  he  includes 
farm  and  garden  tools,  stove,  tables,  chairs, 
engine  to  pump  water  to  tank,  etc.,  etc. 
Write  today  for  Strout's  Big  Catalogue  with 
picture  neat  cottage  and  big  porch,  page  66, 
'  ■  * T-:any  other  equipped  farms, 

-  -  homes  throughout  Florida. 
-.      E.    A.    STROCT  FARM 
7«1,    Heard    Bank  Bldg., 
Ja.:K^..i.'.  . -orida. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  farm  or 
unimproved  land  for  sale.    O.  K.  Hawley. 
Baldwin.  Wisconsin. 

WANTED — To    hear   from    owner    of  good 
farm  for  sale.    State  cash  price,  full  de- 

REAL  ESTATE— Sale  or  Exchange 

I  HAVE  10  acres  of  land  In  Tulare  County. 

Terra  Bella  district,  clear  title,  I  would 
like  to  trade  on  some  larger  acreage,  the  ten 
as  first  payment  Alfalfa  and  hoe  land  pre- 
ferrable.    J.  E.  Winters.  Box  81.  Taft.  CaL 

REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 


\r  A  BARG.\IX — 10  acres 
ed:    free   soil;   near  Gait, 
'"allf.:  JSOO  loan:  would 
pla<-e.  clear.,  or  small 
■  High  street,  Melrose. 
.\ddresa  owner.  Route 
'•alif 


WE  BTXCHANGE   Real  Estate — Johnson  * 

Temple  .=an  Jose,  fal 


FARMERS    CLASSIFIED    MARKET  PLACE 

TUPK^YS  J  BIRDS,  DOGS.  PETS 


th^ 

iani.;  :  :  ■  ; . 
Talt.  i.ai. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN— Real  Estate 

ANT  AMOUNT  O.N  COL-VTHY  PKOPKKTI. 

Bank  rates.  Write  for  particulars.  Ws 
specialize  on  large  country  loans. 

REALTY  MORTGAGE  CO., 
W.  E.  Palmer.  Pres.. 
_  »18  Monadnocte^^ld^^Saj^jj^ncisoo^,^ 

  POULTRY  

HOW  AB6t^T"'l~  \vT~anPnor"stron2yTn 
favor  of  '    '  ks  hatched  very  lat«  in 

the  fall  -tock  has  been  paasinr 

this  mou  and  vitality  both  Im- 

pair.-:  in  January  and 

Fet  re  for  better 

ret-  .; ready  book- 

ins  Supply  will 

not  t  il   ■-  tjuay  and  plan 

ahead  for  .-niail  deposit  will  book 

order.  Our  ri:  .  .r  freei  will  give  yoa  in- 
formation ■iiiJ  iTiv-s.  tell  you  about  our 
stock  and  plant  and  %vhy  1919  chicks  will 
pay  big.  Our  breeds:  R.  I.  Reds.  White  and 
Barred  Rocks.  Black  Minorcaa.  White.  Brown 
ind  Buff  I..  .  '-^  r.T'  .  r  ,,  -ks  by  express 
or  parcel  :  y  thousanda 

tOur  ca;  We  insure 

safe  del:  -  price  deliv- 

ere.3  or.  ■•  -  >vriie  us.  THE 

MI.S.<I'  iN        i  L  ii  i:i;  Y.  Box  7.  Campbell.^_^l. 

FALL    CHICKS    FOR    SALE — 400.000    S.  C. 

WhUe  Leghorn  chicks  from  free  raocs 
HoganUed  stock  only,  for  delivery  from  July 
to  December,  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Fall 
chicks  are  moat  profltable — broilers  in  ten 
weeks,  pullets  lay  at  five  montha  We  guar- 
antee sate  delivery  of  all  chicks  to  destina- 
tion. Shtpjted  safely  anywhere  west  of  the 
Rockies,  No  money  in  advance,  pay  on  de- 
livery. Special  prices  on  500  and  IGOO  lota 
Finest  hatchery  in  the  world.  Established 
over  twenty  years.  Further  information 
write  Mun  Hatch  Incubator  Company,  41S 
Seventh  street,  Petaluma.  CaL  

HELP  WIN  THE  WARI 
JSSBuyBabyChicks 


All  the  popular 
E^'EBT  DAT.  PUUXtB 
—All  breeds  froa  BEST 
en-I)ioducinfl  in^ina  Bab- 
bits. Pheasants,  Cinarles,  Cats,  Poia  Write  for 
price  list.  We  ship  ererrwhera.  ETEBTTHBiO  IN 
HA  IB.   FUR  AND  FEATHERS. 

FA-NCIEBS'   EXCHA.XGE.   840   Sout>  Main  Bt. 

FOR  SALE — Take  advantage  of  this  special 
ofler  of  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Cal- 
ifornia Poultry  Journal,  the  leader  In  Cal- 
ifornia, or  a  one  year's  autxscrlptlon  to  the 
Northwest  Poultry  Journal,  the  leader  In 
the  Northwest.  Including  one  year's  (new 
or  renewal)  subscription  to  Orchard  and 
F  irm  for  only  seventy-five  cents,  or  both 
p  mltry  Journals  for  one  year  and  Orchard 
and  Farm  one  year  for  one  dollar.  Mall 
your  order  today  to  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Los  Angeles.  CaL  .   

WELL,  WELL— Here  the  White  Plumage 
Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery  la  coming 
again,  ready  for  an  ther  p.  -  n.  Our  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  better  than 
at  any  time  d  .  -  of  breeding. 
Therefore  we  t  and  stronger 
baby  chicks.  \'>  .  r  bit  and  help 
feed  the  world.  It  is  none  tuo  early  to  place 
your  order  with  us  today.  We  guarahtee 
safe  deliveiT.  Price.  115  per  100,  |70  per 
;.00  and  J130  per  1000.  H.  A,  Schlotthauer. 
Exeter.  Calif.    Route  -X.  Box  14S.  

FEEn  TIinH;  EGGS.  MEAT  HIGHER.  Our 
L  Leghorn,     .\nconas.  Reds, 

IS.  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons, 
e  profltable  now  than  ever; 
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sands  chicks 
SCARCE:  now  i 
livery.    W.  Beet«on.  1 
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adena,  Calif. 
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FINEST  HATCHERT  IN  THE  WORLD — 
Baby  chicks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  'Wbtte 
Leghorns,  settings,  100,  1000  batched  rlsht 
in  our  1(0,000  brick  and  concrete  hatchery 
from  our  quality  heavy  layers:  reasonable 
prices;  stock  batching  egga  Pebbleslde  Poul- 
try Farm.  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Early  hatched  cockerels.  White 
Leghorna  Carefully  bred  for  IS  years  for 
vigor,  heavy  laying  and  standard  require- 
menta  Trapnested  and  HoganUed.  Mc- 
Farlane  strain.  A  Worel.  R.  D.  3,  Napa. 
Cal  

BARRED  PLTMOUTH  ROCKS — Champion 
prize  winners  and  wonderful  layers.  Stock 
for  sale — nothing  better  In  poultry  than  'Vod- 
den's  Rocka  Catalog  fres.  'V'odden's  Rock- 
ery.  Los  Gatos.  Cal.  

WANTED — MRS.  JORDAN  and  1000  other 
women  poultrj-  keepers  to  write  P.  J.  Kelly. 
207  Kelly  Bldg.  Minneapolis,  Minn,  for  his 
new  text-book  on  how  to  make  lazy  hens  lay. 
The  t)ook  will  be  mailed  FREE.  

CHIX — Barred  and  'White  Rocks,  Reds,  Or- 
pingtons, Anconas,  Mlnorcas;  Bulf,  Whits 
and    Brown   Leghorns;   breeding  cockerels- 
Enoch  Crews,  Seabrlght.  Cal. 

SANTA    CRCZ     HATCHERT  —  Established 
1910.     Chicks  hatched  frora  select  stock 
only;  satisfied  customers  the  key  to  success. 
Eric  Rosenqulst  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  

PURE-BRED     Buff     Orpington  Cockerels 
(13.00).    Eggs  for  hatching  next  season. 
Mra  J.  R.  lalbot.  Box  (2,  Graton.  Sonoma 
rn..  Cal  

I   H.WE  r'urrhased   corks   from    283  eggs, 

K'  "A".  •     '         rns.  Barron  strain; 

arr  for  only  $15  per 

1"  ser.  ral. 
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fine  specimens  : . 
Square  first  winner.- 
no  old  stock.     Old  bii 
hens.  $>;  toms.  $15  to 
ity  White  Holland  toni 
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e  strain; 
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each.  A  prize  winner  California  State  Fair. 
$20.  Bourbon  Red  males,  2  years.  $15;  fe- 
malea  $8.  White  guineas,  adults,  male  or 
female.  $3  each.  White  Muscovy  quackless 
ducks,  tt  each;  drakes.  $3.50.  Mrs.  B.  Hock- 
ing, Guastl.  Calif.  Winner  of  many  firsts  in 
aU  Ijnea 

^  DUCKS^  ^ 

H.  P.  BOTH.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Box  238.  Oak- 
land,  Cal    Breeder  of  water  fowl.  



TOULOUSE  GEESE.  $3  each.     Hewitt  and 
HewHt.  Dlion  Cal.  

INCUBATORS,  Poultry  Supplies 

W-A.NTED — 1000  poultry  men  to  try  the  new 
Perfection     automatic    poultry  fountain; 
none  better;  free  circular.    John  Imschweiler. 
Inglewood.  Cal. 

RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 


r.ess, 

^■  Jte. 

We 

1  ::  .   -  you 

tite  i.it  ;jrn-fc3  and  fur- 

nish I  -.  ni?  stock.  <30 

INTO  '     FOR  YOLTl- 

SELF.  t'ur  L  klet  and  details 
mailed  for  10  cents. 

DEPT.  X. 
LOS   ANGELES  FUR  FARM, 
C.  E.  Sherman.      J.  M.  Sherman. 
266S  N.  Griffin  Ave-, 
Ix>s  Angeles.  California. 

Fl.NE  UTILITY  .New  Zealand  Red  Rabbita 
4  months  old.  $3.00  ea.,  $5.50  pr.,  $8.00  trio. 
3  months  old,  $3.50  ea.,  $6.50  pr.,  $>-50  trlo- 
6  months  old.  $4-00  ea.,  $7.50  pr.,  $11.00  trio. 
Good,  strong  healthy  stock-  Subject  to 
previous  sale.  Armstrongs  RabMt  Yards, 
Petaluma.  Calif.  

FOR  sale: — RABBITS  from  registered  and 
Blue  Ribbon  stock  Flemish.  New  Zealand. 
Am.  Checkered  and  Belgian:  17S  does  and 
20  bucka  Come  and  pick  your  choice;  prices 
right:  7S  young  does.  3H  to  4^  months  at 
tl.50.  N.  Z.'s  dark  red.  very  fine.  R.  Dan- 
lels.  Walnut  Creek.  CaL  

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — Pedigreed,  none 
finer.  Richly  colored,  four  red  feet  and 
creamy  belllea  Also  fine  red  utility  stock, 
three,  four  and  six  months  old.  E.  Kelly, 
S34  Main  st  .  PeUluma.  Cal.  

NEW  ZEALAND  RED  K-VBBIT8 — Improve 
your  stock  with  does  or  bucks  from  my 
registered  buck;  prices  right.  Armstrong's 
Rabbit  Yards,  Petaluma.  CaL  

MONET  LN  RABBITS — Raise  rabblU  for  na 
Will  pay  $6  per  pair.  Send  stamp  for  repty. 
H.  S.  Gibson  Co.,  Arcadia.  CaL  

FOR  BALE — Rabbits.     New     Zealand  and 
FlemUfc  Giant.    Paul  Kruger.  Watsonvllls, 
California.  

FOR   S.\LE — New   Zealand   rabbits:  utility 
and  pedigreed,  well-bred  stock,  at  prices 

to    rea.  !:  :=t'!i'    :-    ^:      n  -r-    k,  3300 

North   

BARi;  AB- 
BIT.-  '•>1<1: 
will  eeli   lu!    is   per   i-.-^ir    i  Iju^k  and   uoe>  If 
taken  AT  ONCE.     H.   C.   Gllson,   R.   F.  D. 

No   1.  Menin  Park.  Calif.  

■  i  rn  Rabbit  and  Cavy  Book," 
save  you  many  dollars.  Mra 
■i  North  Benton  way,  Los 
.AtiK*!'--  ■    Zealand   Reds  and  English 


LIVESTOCK 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — For  land,  large 
Mask  registered  Jacks  and  Jennstts;  best 
bnneh  In  California.    A-  L.  Allen,  ferrls.  CaL 

FOR    SALE  —  Yearling    Toggenburg  buck; 

splendid  breeder.  Write  Geo.  Langlols,  .*.u- 
bnrn.CaHf  

LIVESTOCK— Chester  Whitw 

CHESTER  WHITES — The  BILIKBN  brand- 
Say!  Listen!  Are  you  going  to  need  a 
boar  this  fall?  Better  buy  him  new.  Have 
a  dandy  lot  to  select  frotn  that  are  low 
priced  enough  to  move  rapiaiy.  Few  bred 
sows  left  to  farrow  during  October.  Just  a 
♦ery  few  weaned  boar  piss.  Open  fall  gilts. 
Special  October  prices.  Write  for  them. 
C^  .  

LIVESTOCK— Sheep.  Jiilch  Goats 


rams  purchased  at  Salt  Lake  Ausnst.  1*16. 
Inspection  andcorrespondence^nrll^ 

LIVESTOCK— Poland  Chinas 

lfEwTT?T'BTo~TYPET^oDlN^^ 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.     Hewitt  *  Hewitt. 

Dixon.  Cal  

LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jerseys 


DUROC-JERSET    BOARS,    both  weanlings 
and  old  enough  for  service.    Prices  right. 
Breeding  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    H.  E. 
Boudier.  Napa.  Cal.  

BIO  TYPE   Duroc  Jersey  Boars  and  Gllta 

^  , 

LIVESTOCK— Sheep,  Goate 

A  few  high-grade, 
ewes-    G-  B-  Reeves, 
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SEE  PAGES  14,  IS  AND  26  FOR  ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS. 


-  the  second 
'lato  of  four 

i;...t,i   >aini*,t:  sent." 

'TL.ACH"  busb  pea  produced 
thr  n  tbe  same  roots;  sweetest, 

gTKK  .-  rest;   "canning-"   uri--  -  ^'ri-.  ; 

well-su.iktia  ripe  peas,  properly  co 
ly  palatable  regular  packets.  10c 
RARKPT  BF:aNS.  bush  an-l  i- 
plar:  t  -  ■  -  .    -  -  • 

I  salad 

spf  early: 
tle:i.  ^59urins 
two  '  i u-r  i..;  _-rii,ti.iis  without 
"keeping  over"  worrying;  sample,  10c;  pound. 
35c;  three  pounds,  prepaid,  SOc    Photos,  par- 

I'  'Guaranteeing  Seedsman,  B-4. 

FIELD  ^EEDS,  GARDEN  STOCK 

L^GUME'''baCTERiX  DofTr^RTsiTTalhlrST 
Inoculate  Vetch.  Alfalfa  and  all  Clovers. 
Cultures  fl.&O  each,  postpaid  (enough  for  €0 
pounds  of  seed),  we  are  Coast  distributors 
of  product  of  reliable  Sastsrn  labormtoir* 
Seeds  too  and  seed  grains. 

RALPH   WALDO  ELDEN. 
^  ^^^^^^Medfordj^^^re^on._^_^^ 

EVERTBODT  should  read  The  Great  Ex- 
change story:  mall  order,  real  estate,  to- 
vestment  and  general  Information  weekly; 
contains  20  to  40  pages  of  opportunitJss;  of- 
fers, plans,  secrets,  bargains,  cash  bujrara, 
etc.,  that  will  put  you  on  the  road  to  mora 
money  making.  Tour  name  printed  In  onr 
opportunity  directory  and  a  special  I  months' 
subscription  for  25c  Ad  rates  )c  p«r  word 
for  four  tnsertlona  Thousands  of  "llTS 
wires"  to  read  your  ad.  Address  Th*  World's 
Mirror,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

I  WILL  DELIVER  a  small  box  of  Ismona 
for  il.OO,  contalnlns  4  dozen:  prepaid  to 
any  part  of  ths  U.  S.    Ernest  Vines,  Santa 
Barbara.  CaL  


tf-Vh-ETT  RAZOR  I: 
<  ents   dozen.  Set 
Hr.. card's.  Box  93,  I- 


EDGED,  10 
'  ?  envelope. 

.1. 


New  Model 
-No.  15-K 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE 


Do  YoQ  Iron 
Today?  "jj* 

cwd.  Use  tlH  ImpcrUI 
•elf  -  bestlBg  Iron. 
Maltcs    Its    own  fai, 
Roeratcd   fraai  km- 
■eoe.  Tbe  rhs  split  and 
best  Inn  oisdc.  Cole 
UuASalaOOk.  Lamp 
I>ept  .  1216  lo  U2(  E.  4lJt  St.. 
Lot  .viiRia.  Cal.  OsMsstra- 
tiss  reea.  24«  S.  Sfrlsi  St. 


A.  LEVIN,  successor  to  Kelly  Machinery 
Co.  All  kinds  and  sizes  of  Pipe.  Knglnss, 
Boilers,  Pulleys.  Shafting,  etc  Good  soe- 
ond-hand  Wire  Rope,  Manila  Rope  and 
Barb  Wire  _  524  Mission  Road.  Los  Angelss. 

MISCELLANEOUS— Wanted 

ARE""Tbc  "REA LLT  "  IN  EARNEST "  about 
serving  your  country?  If  you  are,  help 
the  Government,  help  California  by  taking 
one  of  the  orphan  wards  of  the  Children's 
Home  Society.  Even  though  It  means  a  sac- 
rifice, give  a  boy  a  chance,  give  him  a  home 
and  schooling.  Help  Uncle  Sam  by  makinc 
a  good  citizen  of  him. 

Wanted:  Homes  on  ranches  for  Clans,  > 
years.  American,  dark  hair  and  eyes:  Rich- 
ard, his  brother  7:  Mschado.  Spanish,  ags 
7,  an  unusually  good,  clean  boy:  Lawrence. 
11.  bright,  excellent  worker,  dependable. 

Apply  Children's  Home  Society,  1414  Grtf- 
Hth  avenue.  Lps  Angeles.  Calif.  ^ 

^       auto"  trailers 


AUTO  WRECKERS 

1450  Central  Ara,  Los 


AUTO  ACCESSORIES.  SUPPLIES 

PORM'8TAlff'^AST'"l.N  C^ 

with  our  new  ISII  carburetors:  14  mile 
per  gallon:  use  cheapest  gssollne,  distillate 
or  half  kerosene:  Increased  power;  styles  for 
any  motor:  very  sloi(  on  high.  Attach  It 
yourself.  BIO  profits  to  agents.  Monsy 
back  guarantee:  SO  days'  trial.  Alr-FTlctlon 
Ca»lAiretorCo^  325^Ma^^ 

FARMjrgACTORS,_MACHm^ 

IDE^L   HOIST   FOR    UNLOADING  HAT. 

driving  fence  posts,  stretchlag  tanosa 
erecting  buildings  and  numerous  othor  p<v- 
posea  around  ths  farm.  Inexponair*,  crsM 
labor  saver.  Send  for  pamphlet.  D.  &  MB 
Works.  Seattle,  Wash. 


r 


^  Tri|  This  One  Man  Stump  PuUer 

30  Datjs  FREE* 


Send  No  Money! 


All  I  ask  is  the  privilege  of  sending  you  the  Kirstin  to 
TRY  30  DAYS  FREE  on  your  own  stumps.  I  want 
you  to  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonderful,  easy- 
operating,  fast -working,  strong,  substantial 
machine  it  is.  When  it  comes,  hook  it  to  your 
biggest,  toughest  stumps.  See  how  quickly  and 
easily  one  man  alone  handles  them.  PROVE 

ALL  MY  CLAIMS!   If— after  30  days'  trial— 
you  are  satisfied  keep  Puller.  If 
not  pleased,  send  it  back  at 
my  expense. 


A.  J.  KIRSTIN,  Gen.  Mgr. 


You  don't  risk  a  penny! 
Four  easy  ways  to  pay. 


M 


a  n 


Stump  Puller 


One  Man  Pulls  Big,  Little,  Green,  Rotten, 
Low- Cut,  Tap- Rooted  Stumps 


Single — Double —  Triple  Power! 

ONE  MAN  ALONE  handles  biggest  stumps!  This  feature  has 
enabled  thousands  of  farmers  to  rid  their  land  of  money-losing, 
land-wasting  stumps.  No  horses  or  extra  help  needed!  No 
digging,  chopping  or  other  expense!  Kirstin's  scientific  leverage 
principle  is  the  reason!  A  few  pounds  pull  or  push  on  handle 
exerts  tons  on  stump.  One  man  pulls  big,  little,  green,  rotten, 
low-cut,  tap-rooted  stumps — trees,  hedges  or  brush.  Clears  an 
acre  from  one  anchor.  Works  in  swamps,  boggy  soil,  thick, 
timber,  or  on  steep  hill-sides  where  horses  can't  work.  Easy  to 
move  around  field. 

Cheapest,  Quickest,  Easiest 
Way  to  Pull  Stumps! 

The  Kirstin  weighs  less  and  costs  less.  Has  greater  speed,  stren; 
and  power.    Lasts  longer!    Guaranteed  3  years  against  breakage 
flaw  or  no  flaw!   Pulls  stubborn  stumps  in  a  few  minutes  at  low  cost. 
Several  speeds.   Low  speed  starts  stumps — high  rips  'em  out  quick. 
Patented,  quick  cable  take-up  saves  time,  cable  and  machine.  Gov- 
ernment officials,  university  experts,  land  clearing  contractors, 
thousands  of  farmers— ALL  AGREE  it  is  cheapest,  quickest  and 
easist  way  to  pull  stumps' 


Read  These  Letters 
From  Kirstin  Users 

We  have  given  your  Stump  Puller 
thirty  days'  trial.  It  proves  very  sali> 
factory  and  it  sure  is  a  wonder.  We  are 
pulling  down  trees  and  stumps  together, 
and  it  works  about  the  best  I  ever  saw.  We 
are  pulling  mostly  red  and  white  Oak. 
Mr.  Ernrst  Waller  &  Son,  Cullcnberg, 
Clayton  County,  Iowa. 

Your  puller  works  fine.  25  of  my  neigh- 
bors were  present  and  watched  me  pull 
stumps.  It  pulled  stumps  we  thought  it 
could  not  pull.  Mr.  E.A.Buckley,  Day 
Springs,  Jasper  Co.,  Miss. 

From  what  experience  I  have  had  with 
other  machines,  your  machine  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  of  them  all.  Lewis  Packard, 
Cowen,  Mich. 

I  like  my  Kirstin.  I  have  pulled  old  pine 
stumps  as  tig  as  20  inches.  I  have  not 
hitched  to  anything  but  what  has  come. 
Earl  Rogers,  Kcllihcr,  Minn. 


Full  Line  of  Kirstin 
Stump  Pullers 

We  make  14  sizes  and  models  —  In- 
cluding Kirstin  One  Man  Clutch;  Kirstin 
One  Man  Drum,  and  the  speedy  sirooe, 
powerful  Kirstin  Horse  Power  — the  best 
and  most  efficient  Uorse  Power  Stump 
Puller  you  can  get. 


One  Man  Pulh  Trees,  Hedges  or  Brush 


\  Send  the  Coupon 
for  My  New  Book 


FKEE 


One  Man  Moves  Buildings,  Pulls  Out  Stalled 
Automobiles,  Wagons,  Tractors,  etc. 


Contains  84  pages  of  valuable  land  clearing  information;  tells 
why  labor  shortage  need  no  longer  prevent  pulling  pesky  stumps; 
why  millions  of  stumps  ought  to  be  pulled  right  now  to  release 
fine,  rich  soil  for  more  crops— more  food!   Reproduces  hun- 
dreds  of  letters  from  Kirstin  users  like  shown  above.   De-  jgT 
scribes  Kirstin  One-Man  Clutch  Model,  Kirstin  One-Man 
Drum  Model  and  Kirstin  Horsepower  Model.   Shows  ^ 
how  any  Kirstin  pays  its  cost  in  BIGGER  CROPS 


ump 
uller 
Book 
FREE/ 


A.  J.  KIRSTIN,  General  ManafT 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 

m  BIGGER  CROPS       ^  314  E.  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Ore 

and  increased  land  value  the  first  season  —  goes  Dear  Mr.  Kirstin: 

on  making  rnoney  for  years.  Shipment  from  near-  without  obiigation_  on  my  part,  please  send 

est  distributing  point  saves  time  and  freight. 
Send  coupon  for  the  book  and  for  Special  Agents' 
Offer.  Address  me  personally.  ^ 


me  your  New  Big  Catalog  of  Kirstin  Stump 
Pullers;  also  Special  Agents'  Proposition. 


General  Office  and  Factory, 
Escanaba,  Mich. 


A.  J.  KIRSTIN,  General  Manager 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY 

314  E.  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Name.. 


p_Q  R.  F.  D.. 


State  County. 


Turns  the  Teeth  of  "Ware" 


AS  stone  would  turn  the  sharp  teeth  of  a  glistening 
saw  blade,  so  the  tough,  durable  body  of  Amsco 
Manganese  Steel  turns  the  teeth  of  wear. 

This  "Amsco"  steel,  due  to  its  unusual  physical 
characteristics,  is  "the  toughest  steel  known."  It 
renders  abrasion  practically  weaponless.  Friction 
is  robbed  of  its  bite.  Sudden  impacts  or  sustained 
grinding  and  strain  are  met  with  no  visible  effects. 

As  an  instance  of  "Amsco"  wear-proof  qualities, 
gears  and  pinions  of  this  metal  are  operated  ivithout 
oil. 

"Amsco"  is  today  proving  its  durability  on  Crawler 
Tractors.  It  is  being  used  for  such  vital  parts  as 
shoes,  links,  pins,  grousers,  lags,  spacing  blocks. 


sprockets,  idlers,  rollers  and  transmission  gears. 

On  wheel  tractors  it  is  used  for  bull  gears,  pinions, 
sprockets  and  transmission  gears. 

These  are  the  parts  upon  which  the  service  of  any 
tractor  depends.  The  tractor  in  which  they  are 
made  of  "Amsco"  Manganese  steel  is  fortified  at 
vulnerable  points  against  wear.  Its  owner  is  assured 
long,  care-free,  economical  service. 

It  is  a  prudent  step  for  any  tractor  buyer  to  se- 
lect a  machine  that  is  protected  by  "Amsco"  parts 
at  the  vital  "Jewel"  points. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  list  of  tractors  using 
"Amsco"  and  also  a  copy  of  our  latest  Tractor  Parts 
Bulletin,  upon  request. 


AMERICAN  MANGANESE  STEEL  CO.,  General  Sales  Office,  Chicago,  111. 

Eastern  Sales  Office,  New  York  San  Francisco  Office,  Insurance   Exchange  BIdg.  Western  Sales  Office,  Salt   Lake  City 

Works:    Chicago  Heights,  Illinois;  and  Xewcastle,  Delaware 
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and  Hia  New  *'Goldridge  ' '  Apples 


The  Nature  Cure  for  California's  Sick  Soils 


HOLIDAY  FOOTWEAR 

Our  stock  of  Men's,  Women's  and  Chil- 
dren's Slippers  this  season  is  larger,  our  va- 
x'iety  greater  and  our  styles  prettier  than  ever 
before,  and  because  our  buyers  were  in  the 
manufacturing  centers  and  took  advantage 
of  early  market  conditions,  we  are  able  to 
sell  them  at  prices  far  below  their  real  values. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  TODAY 

This  catalog  contains  not  only  our  holiday 
styles,  but  also  footwear  of  every  description 
and  for  every  purpose  in  an  almost  unlimited 
variety  of  styles,  over  500  in  all.  MAIL  OR- 
DERS FILLED  IMMEDIATELY  UPON  RE- 
CEIPT. 

ADDRESS 


LOT  4670X 
Women's  far  - 
trimmed  felt  .luliets. 
in    gray,    black  or 

color. .   $1.35 


LOT  1528X 
Men's  brown  or  black 
kid  Everett  Slippers, 
with  patent 
colt  backs. 


$1.35 


M.O.Dept, 


PHILADELPHIA  SHOE  CO.,san  Francisco 


Red  Cross  Dairies  in  France 

How  the  "Greatest  Mother  in  the  World"  has  entered  the  realm 
of  agriculture  in  war-torn  France,  where  there  was  not  enough  milk 
to  go  'round,  and  why  her  work  is  more  necessary  than  aver,  now 
that  there  is  once  more  Peace  on  Earth. 

THE  war  has  ended,  but  not  the 
work  of  the  Red  Gross!  That 
unexpected  difficulties  will  be 
encountered  in  the  drive  for  member- 
ship, December  16  to  24,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties will  undoubtedly  lead  many  per- 
sons to  believe  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  necessity  for  the  employment  of 
large  funds  in  carrying  on  the  work 
of  mercy. 

True,  the  ending  of  the  war  has 
changed  the  entire  aspect  of  the  sit- 
uation, but  the  Red  Cross  confronts 
problems  even  more  difficult  than 
those  encountered  while  men-  were 
fighting  and  bleeding  and  dying. 
Tremendous  projects,  already  com- 
menced, must  be  carried  to  success- 
ful conclusion  and  new  and  impor- 
tant undertakings  mu.^t  be  set  in  mo- 
tion. And  all  these  things  require 
money — large  sums  of  money. 

For  months  the  medical  service 
must  be  continued.  But  in  addition 
to  that  is  the  crying  need  for  the 
merciful  hand  of  "the  greatest  moth- 
er in  the  world"  in   the  reconstruc- 


tion of  nations.  Hope  must  be  put 
back  into  the  souls  of  war-weary 
peoples;  the  destitute  must  be  fed 
and  clothed;  food  must  be  rushed  |to 
starving  refugees.  In  fact,  without 
detracting  in  any  way  from  its  grdat 
war  work,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Red  Cross  really  comes  into  its  o*n 
with  the  cessation  of  hostilities!  [It 
is  primarily  an  Organization  of  mercy 
and  hope,  and  where  are  these  two 
influences  more  needed  than  in  the 
wake  of  Mars? 

Wm  You  Help?  : 

It  is  the/efore  the  great  privildgi. 
of  every  American  to  aid  not  oijl\ 
our  own  men  in  service,  but  the  very 
cause  of  Humanity  by  contributuig 
willingly  during  the  Red  Cross  De- 
cember drive.  The  drive  will  be  tor 
members;  the  dollar  which  purchases 
a  membership  certificate  will  bluy 
more  than  any  oilier  dollar  you  <jan 
spend. 

The  Red  Cross  has  extended  Sts 
work  along  many  unexpected  linies, 
its  policy  having  been  to  jit- 
tack  and  solve,  'as  necessary,  the 
problems  which ,  presented  thon- 
selves.  This  ha*  even  entailed  the 
operation  of  farms,  the  purchase  of 
tillage  implements  and  the  estib- 
lishment  of  agricultural  training 
schools. 

The  immediate  need  for  more  dairy 
farms  in  France  is  being  met  by  the 
.\merican  Red  Cross.  The  French 
government  has  agreed  to  loan  1^00 
cows  for  a  model  experimental  dairy 
plant  to  be  established  by  them  at  the 
largest  American  army  hospital  '  in 
France. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
growth-stimulating  properties  con- 
tained in  milk  are  essential  in  the 
adult  diet,  although  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  the  case  with  children. 
Army  physicians  have  agreed  that 
fresh  milk  is  absolutely  vital  to  the 
convalescent  solditrs. 

Assuring  Milk  Supply 

The  milk  needs  of  the  children!  of 
the  war-ridden  countries  has  been 
one  of  the  prime  concerns  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Bureau  of  the  Ameri 
can  Red  Cross.  All  the  dispensai-ii 
conducted  by  them  have  tried  to  keep 
a  sufficient  supply  on  hand. 

In  France,  both  the  price  and  saK 
of  milk  is  regulated  by  law.  In  or^er 
that  there  might  be  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply for  the  babies,  there  has  bee«  a 
regulation  in  Paris  that  no  mill 
should  be  sold  or  served  to  the  pupli 
after  9  o'clock  a.  m.  This  ruliti:; 
however,  has  not  been  applicable  t 
the  sale  of  condensed  milk,  whie! 
comes  almost  entirely  from  Americ.i 
Red  Cross  Dairy 

This,  however,  does  not  take  the 
place  of  fresh  milk  in  the  hosph;il 
dietary.  It  is  because  of  this  th;u 
$5000  has  been  stt  aside  by  the  Amcr 
ican  Red  Cross  to  experiment  in  the 
establishment  of  a  dairy  at  one  oi 
the  base  hospitals  in  France.  If  thi> 
proves  the  success  that  is  anticipated, 
the  Red  Cross  stands  ready  to  stbrt 
similar  plants  at  other  base  hospi- 
tals. These  will  each  be  under  the 
general  supervision  of  one  of  the 
leading  American  dairy  spccialistsi 

Dairy  experts  now  in  the  foreign 
Red  Cross  service  insist  that  tjiis 
one  dairy  can  be  made  to  prodiice 
enough  milk  to  supply  hundreds 'of 
persons  daily.  The  rest  stations 
established  in  connection  with  base 
hospitals  have  always  tried  to  k^ep 
on  hand  an  unlimited  supply  of  milk 
for  the  convalescent  men.  One 
American  \>'orker  writes  of  a  young 
soldier  boy  who  drank  four  cups,  one 
after  the  other,  and  t'  '  '  '  i 
smiling  and  said:  "I 
could  see  mie-no"W."  i 
the  eyes  of  the  worker,  whose  own 
boy  was  perhaps  in  some  distant  rest 
station  at  that  very  minute. 
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The  Farmer's  Part  tm  lie  Recoistnctiei  ftiM 


RUSSIA  is  starving. 
Starvation  begets  an- 
archy and  chaos.  If 
such  peoples  as  the  Bulgar- 
ians, Rumanians,  Czecho- 
slovaks and  Jugo-Slavs  are  to 
be  saved  *rom  Lenines  and 
Trotzkys  they  too  must  be 
fed.  We  have  won  democ- 
racy by  the  swrord,  but  noth- 
ing will  hold  democracy  ex- 
cept food. 

Every  farmer  should  bear 
it  well  in  mind  that  the  ef- 
forts which  have  been  made 
in  the  last  two  years  are 
nothing  compared  with  the 
efforts  that  must  now  be 
made  in  tiie  light  of  the  de- 
mands of  a  hungry  world. 

Organized  business  is 
already  preparing  to  send 
agents  with  catalogs  of  ma- 
chinery and  supplies  into 
these  countries.  Organized 
business  is  efficient,  but  it  is 
ir.aclness  to  think  of  captur- 
ing the  commerce  of  the 
m'orld  without  first  providing 
food. 

The  policy  to  be  pursued 
toward  agriculture  by  the 
American  people  will  deter- 
mine whether  democracy  will 
really  exist  or  whether  the 
fruits  of  our  dearly  bought 
victory  will  be  lost. 

The  business  man  should 
understand  that  the  only  way 
to  save  the  world  from  the 
Bolsheviki  is  by  feeding  the 
world.  Any  other  policy  will 
make  all  our  holy  efforts 
turn  to  dust. 

Farmers  Must  Act 

Bills  are  already  in  Con- 
gress and  others  are  certain 
to  follow  bearing  on  the 
methods  under  which  this  na- 
tion, unhampered  by  the  re- 
strictions of  war,  shall  once 
more  tread  the  commercial 
and  industrial  pathways  of 
peace. 

Unless  the  farm  organiza- 
tions of  the  country  take  a 
hand  in  the  shaping  of  legis- 
lation bearing  on  the  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  war 
there  is  grave  danger  that 
measures  will  be  enacted 
which  may  lead  to  per- 
manent injury  to  agriculture. 
It  is  high  time  for  farm  or- 
ganizations to  get  their  af- 
fairs in  order  and  be  ready 
to  act  together  in  the  mak- 
ing of  wise  and  constructive 
plans. 

Business  (other  than  the 
business  of  food  production) 
long  before  the  days  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  was  organ- 
ized to  take  care  of  its  own. 
At  this  moment  wealth, 
prestige,  the  power  to  do 
^eat^g:ood^o^vil^arc  in  the 


By  Charles  A.  Lyman 

Secretary    National    Board    of    Farm  Organiratlons 

Washington,  D.  C. 


hands  of  men  who  have  organized. 
These  men  will  emerge  from  the 
war  still  better  prepared  and  with 
sharpened  appetite.  Business  will 
reach  out  in  every  direction  for  trade 
and  profits. 

What  Is  Coming 

It  will  ask  for  legislation  and  spe- 
cial privileges,  and  will  get  both  if 
it  can.  On  former  occasions  it  has 
been  successful.     Unless  agriculture 


develops  simultaneously  with  busi- 
ness there  will  be  no  real  progress  in 
this  Nation.  There  must  be  greater 
guarantees  in  agriculture  than  now 
exist. 

Opportunity 

In  your  lifetime  and  mine  no  such 
opportunity  has  come  to  the  farm- 
ers of  America  as  is  now  presented 
by  the  close  of  the  war.  If  we 
neglect    our    duty    in    this  matter 


A  Christmas  Message  to  Pacific  Coast  Farmers 

From  Herbert  Hoover 

Prepared  by  The  United  States  Food  Administration 
Especially  for  Orchard  and  Farm 


THE  food  need- 
ed to  restore 
Europe  to  a 
full  measure  of 
strength  and  vigor 
does  not  exist  in 
the  world  today.  By 
exporting  20,000,000 
Ions  of  staple  food 
we  expect  to  main- 
tain the  Allies  and 
the  liberated  na- 
tions overseas  until 
next  harvest.  But 
to  stay  permanently 
the  menace  of 
famine  which  has 
already  claimed 
more  millions  than 

the  sword   of  war,  

American  farmers  must  prepare  still 
to  "carry  on."  We  must  carry  on  an 
agricultural  offensive  the  end  of  which 
is  not  in  sight. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked, 
"If  human  Uvea  can  he  contcripted 
for  waging  a  war,  in  defense  of  na- 
tions threatened  ly  military  foe,  why 
can  not  food  also  he  conscripted,  to 
protect  large  populations  against 
famine,  which  is  utterly  without 
mern/f"  This  is  a  timely  question 
and  here  is  the  answer:  A  civilian 
may  be  drafted  as  a  soldier,  and  food 
already  existing  may  he  com- 
mandeered, but  there  is  no  success- 
ful compulsory  means  for  harnessing 
the  forces  which  liberate  food  now 
locked  up  in  the  soil  or  to  be  derived 
from  future  animal  production. 

More  than  that,  even  if  such  a 
means  of  securing  food  were  phya- 
icnlly  possible,  it  is  not  a  plan  con- 
sistent with  policies  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration toward  the  American 
producer.  Rather,  the  administration 
has  relied  on  willingness  and  ability 
of  farmers  to  produce  the  kind  and 
amount  of  products  required.  The 
millions  of  tons  of  food  now  needed 
to  win  the  war  against  famine  must 
therefore  continue  to  come  from  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  our  well-informed 
farmers.  Conservation,  is  of  material 
help  and  must  be  regarded  not  as  a 
damper  on  demand,  but  rather  as  the 
means  of  enabling  .America  to  fulfill 


her    food  pledges. 

We  must  also  se- 
cure an  interna- 
tional view  of  agri- 
cultural problems, 
and  realize  that 
greater  production 
calls  for  more  care 
and  skill  in  market- 
ing than  in  the  past. 
T  r  a  n  s  p  ortation, 
terminal  and  ship- 
ping facilities  limit 
the  speed  with 
which  crops  or  ani- 
mals, rushed  to 
market,  can  be 
handled.  There  tvill 
cons  equently  be 
need  for  a  close 
study  of  domestic  marketing  condi- 
tions, as  well  as  foreign  develop- 
ments. The  United  States  is  now  a 
world  power  agriculturally,  as  well  as 
an  imposing  military  figure  in  the 
international  councils. 

Until  the  war  against  famine  is  tcon,, 
emphasis  may  wisely  rest  on  staple 
foods  which  comprise  about  95  per 
cent  of  human  sustenance.  Among 
the  staples  needed  are  especially  in- 
cluded, beef  and  pork  products,  all 
fats,  manufactured  dairy  products, 
cereal  grains  and  animal  feeds,  ^feat 
products  are  likely  to  be  in  demand 
long  after  the  supply  of  cereals  has 
reached  normal. 

Such  briefly,  is  the  outlook  as  we 
approach  another  crop  l/Cg'"-  Human- 
ity calls  for  the  best  ifjorts  of  all 
persons  skilled  in  agriculture.  Save 
for  liberty  alone,  the  greatest  Christ- 
mas blessing  which  the  United  States 
can  bestow  on  the  war-ravished  na- 
tions overseas,  is  tangible  food  now 
and  the  assurance  of  more  to  follow. 
This  is  a  gift  timely  and  fitting. 
While  new  democracies  overseas  are 
being  born  and  liberated,  those  na- 
tions which  have  food  to  spare  are 
learning  the  true  meaning  of  peace 
and  good  will  on  earth,  for  it  is  in 
their  province  to  interpret,  in  a  larger 
way,  perhaps,  than  it  has  even  been 
interpreted  before  the  real  Christmas 
spirit. 


we  shall  see  the  continued 
domination  of  our  vital  in- 
terests by  men  who  neither 
rightly  understand  nor  justly 
estimate  the  position  and  the 
services  of  the  American 
farmer. 

The  task  undertaken  by  the 
Agricultural  Reconstruction 
Committee  of  this  board  is 
to  place  before  not  only  the 
farmers  but  our  entire,  peo- 
ple such  a  plan  of  reconstruc- 
tion as  will  bring  to  agricul- 
ture the  stability  and  per- 
manency necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  farmer  and  city 
dweller  alike. 

The  committee  desires  first 
of  all  that  the  questions 
given  below  should  be  imme- 
diately placed  before  and 
discussed  by  the  farm  organ- 
izations of  this  country. 
The  Great  Questions 

The  questions  proposed  for 
discussion  are: 

1.  Are  farmers  getting  a 
fair  share  of  the  wealth  they 
produce?    If  not,  why? 

2.  Is  the  influence  of  the 
farmers  in  National,  State 
and  local  affairs  in  reason- 
able proportion  to  their  num- 
bers and  power  and  the 
value  of  the  services  they 
render  to  all  the  people?  If 
not,  why? 

3.  What  changes  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  per- 
manent agriculture?  (By  per- 
manent agriculture  we  mean 
an  agriculture  yielding  re- 
turns financially  and  socially 
as  satisfying  as  those  of  oth- 
er industries  and  modes  of 
life.) 

It  is  urged  that  every  farm 
organization  throughout  the 
country  send  before  January 
first,  to  the  HEADQUAR- 
TERS OF  THE  NATION- 
AL BOARD  OF  FARM 
O  R  G  ANIZATTONS, 
WOODWARD  BLDG., 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 
copies  of  all  resolutions 
adopted  during  Novemljer 
and  December  and  also  those 
measures  which  are  defeated 
with  explanation  ol  the  rea- 
son for  their  rejection  or  any 
statement  it  is  desired  to 
make.  In  order  that  tliis  in- 
formation may  be  tahttlafcd 
and  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  farmers  do 
not  limit  themselves  to  the 
above  questions,  but  also 
make  suggestions  in  conform- 
ity with  the  needs  and  con- 
ditions in  their  different 
localities.  Quick  action  is 
necessary;  do  not  wait  until 
it  is  too  late.  United,  we 
stand;  divided,  we  fall! 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


s  IcM  m  the  WorM's  Markets 


,  LutKer  Burbank 

h/rjtten  Especially  for 
Orchard  and  Fcxrm. 


Fruits  of  the  new  "Crimson"  apple,  a  seedUnrj  of  exquisite 
quality  developed  hy  Mr.  Burbank  from  the  (rolden  Russet. 


HE  common 
apple,  the  most 
staple  fruit  of 
the  household 
in  all  temper- 
a  t  e  climates, 
I  has  been  cul- 
tivated from 
time  immemorial. 
Charred  remains  of  its 
fruits  are  found  in  the 
prehistoric  lake  dwell- 
ings of  Switzerland.  In 
the  annals  of  mythology 
it  has  found  a  place, 
perhaps  of  greater 
.significance  than  that  enjoyed  by  any 
•ther  fruit;  the  ancient  writers  en- 
dowed the  apple  with  wonderful  vir- 
tues, even  with  the  power  of  con- 
fering  immortality. 

The  several  hundred  varieties  of 
apples  of  today  have  been  developed 
mostly  from  two'  sources:  Pyrus 
malus  and  Pyrus  baccata.  The  for- 
mer, the  parent  of  mcjst  of  the  com- 
mon apples,  is  a  native  of  south- 
western Asia  and  adjacent  Europe; 
the  latter  a  native  of  Siberia,  from 
which  it  gets  its  name — Siberian  crab. 
In  our  own  country  there  are  several 
native  apples,  of  which  the  best,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  pomologist,  are 
Pyrus  ioensis  of  the  prairie  States 
and  Pyrus  coronaria  of  the  Eastern 
States.  The  species  of  the  prairie 
States  resembles  very  much  the  Eu- 
ropean Pyrus  malus,  and  is  decidedly 
more  promising  than  the  Eastern 
species.  It  has  produced  a  number 
of  hybrids  with  the  common  apple, 
the  Soulard  crab  being  one  of  the  best 
known. 

Millions  of  Varieties 

The  apple  has  probably  been  raised 
from  seed  more  often  than  other  any 
fruit  in  cultivation,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  orange.  The  varieties 
thus  produced,  no  doubt,  amount  to 
Hiillions;  by  natural  processes  directed 
by  human  selection  they  have  been 
developed,  so  that  at  present  there 
are  a  thousand  or  more  distinct  named 
varieties  in  cultivation  in  this  country 
alone. 

Each  geographical  section  has  de- 
veloped apples  best  adapted  to  it; 
although  a  few  varieties  seem  to 
thrive  almost  everywhere.  The  Bald- 
win is  not  general^  grown  outside  of 
New  England,  New  York  and  Ohio; 
and  in  those  localities  it  is  the  lead- 
ing apple.  Farther  west  in  parts  of 
New  York,  Pennsylanvia,  Illinois  and 
Indiana  it  does  not  thrive  so  well;  in 
that  region  and  farther  south  and 
west,  the  Ben  Davis  is  much  grown. 
The  winter  apples  of  New  England 
and  the  northern  States  become  sum- 
mer apples  when  transferred  to  the 
south.  This  is  much  the  case  when 
they  are  transferred  to  California. 
Here  the  Baldwin  is  an  early  fail 
apple;  the  Rhode  Island  Greening 
ripens  in  September  and  the  Nonesuch 
about  the  same  time.  Among  the 
most  popular  standard  apples  in  this 
section  are  the  Newtown,  the  Spitzen- 


burg,  the  Bellflower,  Gravenstein 
and  Wagener.  Many  of  the  southern 
apples,  especially  those  from  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  K«ntucky 
are  standard  apples  here;  but  none 
of  those  -from  the  far  eastern  or  more 
southern  States  have  ever  become 
generally  popular  in  California. 
Local  Favorites 
The  Gravenstein  is  now  being 
planted  more  than  any  other  variety 
in  this  section.  It  thrives  unusually 
well  here,  but  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  State  it  is  somewhat  a  failure.  It 
is  much  more  pleasant,  and  not  so 
acid  as  when  grown  in  the  eastern 
States,  and  used  either  for  eating  or 
cooking,  is  the  most  popular  apple 
on  the  San  Francisco  markets  during 
the  fall  months.  The  tree  is  a  reg- 
ular bearer,  more  nearly  immune  from 
mildew  and  the  apple-scab  than  the 
Newtown  or  the  Bellflower.  The 
Newtown  is  a  fine  cooking  apple,  and 


California  apples  are  shipped 
extensively  to  Europe  and  the 
southern  countries,  where  they 
are  highly  appreciated.  By  ac- 
tual test  they  have  been  foimd 
to  keep  far  better  than  apples 
grown  in  the  moist.  Eastern 
climates.  Their  skins  seem  to  be 
a  little  thicker  and  more  imper- 
vious, which  is  probably  due  to 
our  clear  atmosphere  and  abun- 
dance of  sunshine.  California 
apples  are  usually  milder,  and 
sweeter,  too,  than  those  grown 
in  the  East;  while  the  Baldwin, 
the  Rhode  Island  Greening  and 
the  Gravenstein  are  really 
quite  acid  apples  in  New  Eng- 
land here  thev  are  only  mildly 
tart,  the  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing becoming  positively  sweet 
when  fully  ripe. 


is  highly  esteemed  by  many;  but, 
although  the  aroma  and  its  cooking 
qualities  are  of  the  best,  the  tree  is  a 


By  His  Deeds  Shall  Ye 
Know  Him 

A  tribute  tojiurbank  from  the  pen  of 

Bailey  Millard 

■OULD  that  I  were  capable  of  expressinj^^what 
I  feel  about  the  tigness  of  Luther  Burbank 
and  his  wonderful  work.  But  there  are  some 
things  which,  as  Browning  says,  "break  through 
language  and  escape." 

Some  day  a  great  scientist  who  is  capable  of  tell- 
ing the  worth  of  Burbank  and  what  tie  has  done  for 
the  world  will  pen  a  fitting  tribute  to  him  and  his 
splendid  activities,  hut  I  am  not  a  scientist  and  there- 
fore have  only  a  layman's  appreciation  of  these  things. 
Still  I  am  able  to  say  that  no  one  man  ever  has  done 
a  tenth  part  as  much  as  Burbank  in  the  tremendously 
important  field  of  increasing  food  production. 
•  Take  the  single  item  of  the  Burbank  potato:  Its 
origination  and  cultivation  have  added  at  least  $20,- 
000,000  worth  of  this  important  product  annually  to 
the  world's  food  supply,  and  when  we  consider  what 
this  great  man  has  done  by  way  of  fruit  improvement 
and  increase  it  ia  impossible  to  estimate  the  value 
of  his  work. 

So,  hats  oft  to  Luther  Burbank,  the  greatest 
naturalist  and  originator  of  new  vegetables,  fruits 
and  flowers  the, world  ever  has  known! 


very  weak  grower.  The  Spitzcn- 
berg  or  the  Bellflower  planted  along- 
side of  the  Newtown  will  bear  more 
apples  in  one  year  than  it  will  in 
five.  The  Wagener  is  small  in  size 
and  not  of  a  very  brilliant  color;  yet 
it  is  a  delicious  apple,  and  very  pop- 
ular for  home  use.  The  Spitzenberg 
is  a  heavy  and  regular  bearer,  and 
has  many  excellent  qualities.  But  the 
Garden  Royal,  to  my  taste,  is  the 
finest' of  all  the  older  apples,  and  I 
think  it  is  usually  considered  the  stan- 
dard of  all  for  quality.  The  Garden 
Royal  is  a  small  fall  apple;  it  begins 
bearing  when  very  young,  and  pro- 
duces fruit  regularly  and  abundantly. 
New  Varieties  of  Apples 
The  apple  has  so  long  been  cultiv- 
ated and  so  many  varieties  have  been 
grown  side  by  side  that  it  is  most 
thoroughly  intercrossed;  and,  more 
than  any  other  fruit  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  varies  from  the  origi- 
nal. *  ^or  instance,  one  may  plant  all 
Baldwm  seeds,  and  the  seedling  apples 
produced  therefrom  are  quite  as  likely 
to  bear  a  perceptible  resemblance  to 
the  Gravenstein  or  the  Newtown  as 
to  the  Baldwin.  There  are  excep- 
tions, of  course,  and  as  a  rule  seed- 
lings from  most  of  the  apples,  when 
grown  in  large  quantities,  show  a 
general  similarity  in  some  particulars 
to  the  parent  apple.  The  Gravenstein 
comes  more  nearly  to  reproducing 
itself  than  most  apples;  the  Golden 
Russet,  the  Garden  Royal  and  also 
the  William's  Favorite  usually  come 
comparatively  true  to  seed.  The 
Baldwin  is  one  of  the  most  variable 
of  all  apples  from  seed,  but  the  New- 
town, the  Rhode  Island  Greening  and 
nearly  all  known  cultivated  apples  are 
also  decidedly  variable. 

Since  the  apple  has  been  under  cul- 
tivation long  and  extensively,  it  is 
now  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter 
to  produce  a  new  variety  that  will  ex- 
ceed in  all  its  qualities  some  highly 
prized  apple  already  being  grown. 
However,  with  a  definite  aim  in  view 
productive  trees  may  be  evolved  with- 
out the  least  trouble;  and  also  trees 
that  will  resist  mildew,  or  that  will 
possess  any  other  desirable  property 
But  when  one  undertakes  to  combine 
all  the  good  qualities  into  one  apple 
and  place  that  apple  upon  a  tree  both 
strong  and  vigorous  and  possessed  of 
all  the  necessary  qualities,  he  has  a 
task  before  him  whicK  few  persons 
who  knew  the  amount  of  labor  in- 
volved would  undertake. 

California  for  Apples 
Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  apples  could  not 
be  successfully  grown  in  California 
to  any  extent;  but  probably  nowhere 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  today  are 
better  apples  produced  than  in  this 
State.  The  best  are  grown  in  the 
foothills,  in  the  mountain  valleys  or 
in  districts  near  the  ocean.  In  the 
large,  warm,  interior  valleys  nearly 
all  varieties  are  inclined  to  be  inferior 
in  quality;  and  in  the  southern  valleys 
of  the  State  they  are  almost  always 
positively  so. 
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low  to  BliM  a  Coicrete  YegetaMe  Storage  Cellar 


With  Working  Plans  and  Complete  Directions 


CALIFORNIA  farmers  who  have 
constructed  vegetable  storage 
cellars  are  very  enthusiastic 
about  them.  The  prevailing  idea  that 
the  investment  is  unwarranted  in 
California  is  now  known  to  be  a 
fallacy,  and  any  farmer  who  keeps 
potatoes,  beets,  fruit  or  vegetables 
will  find  such  a  cellar  a  source  of  the 
greatest  satisfaction;  it  is  true  that 
we  do  not  have  the  severe  cold 
weather  experienced  in  the  East,  but 
it  is  just  as  necessary  to  protect 
roots,  fruit  and  vegetables  from  ex- 
treme dampness  and  light  frosts. 
Capacity  of  Cellar 
The  cellar  described  in  the  accom- 
panying plan  has  a  capacity  of  800 
bushels.    Greater  or  less  capacity  can 
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ble  concrete  work  is  done,  can  well 
afford  a  mixer,  to  be  operated  with 
power.  If  the  material  is  to  be  mixed 
by  hand,  it  is  important  that  a  smooth 
platform  be  constructed,  of  large 
enough  size  to  permit  of  the  most  ad- 
vantageous work.  The  water  supply 
should  be  assured.  If  water  must  be 
hauled,  a  tank-wagon  or  water-tight 
barrels  must  be  provided.  If  barrels 
are  used,  they  may  be  left  on  the 
wagon  and  the  water  siphoned  out 
with  a  hose.  Although  it  is  custom- 
ary to  measure  the  materials  in  wheel 
barrows,  a  good  method,  which 
assures  uniformity,  is  to  make  meas- 
uring boxes,  without  top  or  bottom 
and  having  four  handles  for  lifting. 
One  should  be  made  for  sand  and  one 
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be  secured  by  adding  to  or  taking 
from  the  length  of  the  plan.  Each 
aditional  foot  of  length  increases  the 
storage  capacity  40  bushels. 

fchoicc  of  Materials 
Although  in  the  dry  portions  of  the 
country,  wood  cellars  are  kept  in  use 
for  years,  they  are  not  permanent 
and  it  is^only  a  question  of  time  un- 
til the  changing  soil  conditions  will 
cause  rot.  A  concrete  cellar  is  rot- 
proof,  water-tight  and  very  strong, 
and  the  far-sighted  farmer  who  builds 
a  cellar  at  all  will  undoubtedly  choose 
that  material  which  makes  for  per- 
manence. The  average  man  has  had 
experience  in  the  use  of  concrete  and 
knows  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  hire 
skilled  labor  in  order  to  secure  satis- 
factory results. 

The  Preparation 

An  important  consideration  in 
building  is  thorough  preparation.  The 
excavation  should  be  carefully  and 
properly  made  and  sufficient  mater- 
ial for  forms  collected.  No  estimate 
is  given  of  form  lumber,  as  the  aver- 
age farm  possesses  sufficient  odds 
and  ends  to  make  at  least  part  of  the 
forms.  It  is  worth  the  extra  expense, 
however,  to  have  first-class  form  ma- 
terial; any  one  who  has  attempted 
to  do  a  good  job  of  concrete  build- 
ing with  make-shift  forms  knows  the 
iiffii^ulties  involved.  The  forms  .for 
the  roof  should  be  heavy  and  well 
supported  from  below.  They  should 
he  so  made  that  they  can  be  dropped 
inside  the  cellar  when  the  concrete 
has  set.  A  little  extra  time  spent  in 
making  the  forms  will  be  well  repaid. 
Pouring  the  Concrete 

The  less  "joints"  which  are  made, 
due  to  leaving  the  work  overnight, 
the  better.  By  having  the  work 
planned  ahead  and  all  materials  on 
hand,  it  is  possible,  Ijy  employing 
enough  labor,  to  "pour"  the  entire 
job  in  one  day.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
interrupt  the  work,  rough,  jagged 
stones  or  pieces  of  metal  should  be 
embedded  in  the  wall  which  is  left, 
fd  form  a  better  union  when  the  work 
is  resumed.  Construction  experts 
agree  that  it  is  worth  while  to  put  on 
an  extra  crew,  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  get  the  concrete  in  rapidly. 

The  l«rge  ranch,  where  considera- 
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portion  which  tests  and  experience 
have  shown  to  offer  the  greatest 
strength  and  durability,  commensur- 
ate with  economy.  In  the  storage 
cellar,  a  mixture  of  1:25^:4  (that  is, 
one  part  cement  to  two  and  one-half 
parts  sand,  to  four  parts  gravel  or 
pebbles,  may  be  used  throughout,  ex- 
cept for  the  roof,  which  should  be 
made  of  a  1:2:4  mixture.) 

The  Reinforcement 
Reinforcing  steel  must  be  used  in 
the  roof.  Bars  ^  inch  square  r.re 
spaced  5  inches  apart  to  center  and 
placed  \V2  inches  from  the  bottom 
of  the  slab.  Alternate  bars  are  bent 
up  at  a  point  two  feet  from  the  inside 
cellar  wall.  The  ends  of  all  bars  are 
bent  at  right  angles  to  form  a  hook 
about  three  inches  long.  This  in- 
sures good  anchorage  in  the  concrete. 
One  inch  square  bars,  placed  two  feet 
apart,  are  run  lengthwise  of  the  cel- 
lar. In  all,  about  1000  pounds  of 
steel  will  be  required.  On  one  ranch 
where  a  cellar  was  built,  the  owner 
saved  considerable  expense  in  rein- 
forcing by  breaking  up  several  aban- 
doned farm  machines,  from  which  he 
secured  a  large  quantity  of  metal  rods 
and  braces.  Some  of  the  smaller 
chunks  of  metal  were  used  in  the 
walls  as  "filler." 

Moist  Air  Essential 

In  order  to  keep  the  air  in  a  stor- 
age cellar  moist,  water  tanks  are  built 
at  the  foot  of  the  cold  air  intakes,  just 
inside  the  wall.  The  incoming  air, 
passing  over  the  tanks,  picks  up  mois- 
ture. Contents  of  the  cellar  will  then 
keep  crisp  and  plump  and  there 
will  be  no  shrinking  or  shriveling. 

The  VentilEL  ors 
In  this  design  the  cold  air  in- 
takes are  located  on  each  side  of 
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the  entrance  door.  Cold  air  enters  the 
cellar  under  the  floor  and  passes  up- 
ward through  and  around  the  store4 
contents,  cooling  them.  Floor,  walls 
and  partitions  of  the  various  bins  are 
so  constructed  as  to  facilitate  ventila- 
tion. The  warm  air  in  the  cellar  that 
rises  to  the  ceiling  is  drawn  off  by  the 
roof  ventilators.  In  this  way  circulation 
of  air  is  complete  and  in  the  course  of 
one  night  the  air  is  changed  many 
times.  On  warm  days  and  nights  all 
ventilators  and  intakes  are  closed  s* 
as  to  keep  the  cold  air  in  the  cellar. 
They  are  not  opened  up  again  until 
the  next  cold  spell. 

Correct  Storage  Temperature 

Apples,  potatoes,  beets,  carrots, 
turnips  and  other  fruits,  roots  an4 
vegetables  will  keep  best  at  a  temper- 
ature between  35  and  40  degrees  F. 
The  normal  temperature  of  the  earth 
is  around  SO  degrees  F.,  much  too 
high  for  ideal  storage  conditions.  In 
order  to  reduce  and  maintain  the 
proper  temperature  in  a  storage  cel- 
lar, cold  air  must^be  brought  in  from 
the  outside.  During  the  late  fall 
months  there  are  nights  when  the 
temperature  drops  near  or  below  the 
freezing  point.  Advantage  must  be 
taken  of  these  nights  to  cool  the 
storage  cellar. 

Source  of  Information 

At  111  West  Washington  street, 
Chicago,  there  is  maintained  an  of- 
fice of  the  Portland  Cement  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  manufacturers.  This  Associa- 
tion includes  an  educational  bureau 
which  has  for  free  distribution  a  num- 
ber of  useful  publications.  Any  farm- 
er who  contemplates  doing  his  own 
cement  work  will  find  these  books  of 
great  service.  There  is  one  on  "Mix- 
ing and  Placing  Concrete;"  another 
deals  with  "The  Construction  of 
Foundations  and  Low  Walls,"  and  a 
third  with  "The  Construction  of  Con- 
crete Floors."  The  Association  als» 
publishes  free  working  drawings  for 
large  commercial  storage  cellars. 

Some  of  the  advantages  that  may 
be  anticipated  from  the  ownership  of 
a  storage  cellar  are:  A  saving  in 
money,  due  to  better  keeping  of  veg- 
etables and  prevention  of  sproutmg 
and  the  facilities  for  holding  for  a 
better  market;  a  supply  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  the  table  during 
the  winter  months;  a  saving  of  food 
that  might  otherwise  be  wasted. 

Concrete  Suggestions 
Concrete  which  is  exposed  t»  the 
sun  after  being  poured,  should  be 
soaked  with  water  each  day  for  a 
week  or  two.  This  will  allow  the  in- 
terior of  the  walls  to  dry  uniformly 
with  the  exterior,  and  thus  prevent 
scaling  or  cracking. 

The  standard  cloth  or  paper  bag  of 
cement  weighs  95  pounds.  Four  such 
bags  make  a  barrel  of  380  pounds. 

Use  pnly  coarse  sand  for  concrete, 
or  if  some  fine  sand  must  be  used, 
mix  it  with  coarse  sand.  The  finer 
the  sand,  the  more  cement  must  be 
used.  The  sand  should  also  be  clean, 
showing  no  indication  of  dirt  when 
rubbed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 


for  gravel,  each  of  the  proper  size  to 
hold  material  for  one  batch.  They  are 
set  upon  the  mixing  platform,  filled 
level  with  the  top  and  then  lifted  up, 
leaving  the  proper  amount  of  material 
on  the  platform,  ready  to  be  mixed. 

Thorough  mixing,  first  dry  and 
then  wet,  is  essential  to  good  concrete 
work.  It  is  necessary  to  turn  each 
batch  at  least  three  times 

A  bill  of  materials  is  given  with  the 
drawings.  The  material  should  be  as- 
sembled before  the  work  is  begun,  the 
cement  being  carefully  protected  from 
all  dampness. 

Having  assembled  sufficient  amounts 
of  clean,  coarse  sand  and  pebbles  or 
"grit,"  the  builder  will  use  the  pro- 
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THIS  article  explains  fully  all 
of  the  processes  essential 
to  the  production  of  a  suc- 
cessful crop.  Any  reader  ,who 
proposes  to  experiment  with 
broom  corn  should  study  the  sub- 
ject carefully  and  make  all  prep- 
arations during  the  winter,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  delay  in 
planting,  as  best  results  will  be 
obtained  if  the  ground  is  fall 
plowed  or  properly  prepared  early 
in  the  spring  and  the  seed  sown 
in  April. 


THERE  are  those  who  might  con- 
tend that  a  railroad  engineer 
could  not  raise  anything  but  a 
Just.  The  fact  that  he  has  seen 
nearly  thirty  years  service  on  the 
Southern  Pacific,  however,  has  not 
killed  in  R.  W.  Newbill  of  Los  An- 
teles,  the  farming  instinct.  In  fact, 
ke  is  all  the  more  enthusiastic  over 
kis  farming  enterpri.ses  because  in 
addition  to  bringing  in  a  nice  income 
and  supplying  the  larder  of  his  city 
fcome,  his  ranch  offers  a  means  of 
•btaining  recreation  and  exercise  after 
kis  trying  duties  on  the  road.  And 
indirectly,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  is 
responsible  for  the  raising  of  a  great 
4eal  of  dust! 

For  Mr.  Newbill  has  just  harvested 
a  big  crop  of  the  corn  from  which  the 
brooms  of  commerce  are  made,  and 
kis  latest  experiment  promises  to  be 
an  exceptionally  profitable  one.  With 
the  straw  selling  from  $250  to  $450  a 
ton  for  the  better  grades,  and  with 
the  seed  worth  a  good  price  as  hog 
feed,  his  yield  of  five  tons  of  straw 
and  10  tons  of  seed  from  eight  acres 
is  worthy  of  note. 

The  first  trip  to  Mr.  Newbill's  ranch 
kaving  developed  these  interesting 
figures  (not  to  mention  some  sub- 
stantial additions  to  the  writer's 
larder,  such  as  Casaba  melons,  sweet 
potatoes  and  peanuts  raised  on  the 
ranch)  it  was  an  unusual  pleasure  to 
accept  the  cordial  invitation  of  the 
genial  farmer-engineer  to  "come  again 
and  bring  the  camera."  Lest  the 
reader  suspect  the  writer  of  ulterior 
motives,  he  feels  called  upon  to  point 
out  that  after  the  second  visit  he 
vigorously  protested  against  Mr.  New- 
kill's  insistance  upon  filling  the  car 
with  good  things  to  eat,  but  again 
had  to  return  home  with  the  tonneau 
well  filled.  His  "disappointment" 
•ver  this  turn  of  affairs,  however,  was 
mitigated  by  the  fact  that  the  camera 
faithfully  recorded  some  interesting 
processes  in  the  harvesting  operations, 
which,  as  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions show,  included  the  use  of  a 
kome-made  threshing  machine. 
California  Experiments 
But  that  is  getting  ahead  of  our 
story.  Our  readers  will  be  most  in- 
terested in  knowing  just  how  to  raise 
and  harvest  this  crop,  which  we  may 
say  right  here,  promises  to  become  an 
increasingly  important  one  in  Califor- 
■ia.  In  addition  to  the  small  acreage 
erown  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles, 
sereral  good  sized  tracts  have  been 
Jevoted  to  the  crop  in  Imperial  Val- 
ley. In  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento valleys  even  more  extensive 
plantings  have  been  made. 

Various  estimates  place  the  total 
area  devoted  to  the  crop  in  the  State 
this  year  at  from  3500  to  5000  acres. 
An  extensive  experiment  in  the  nortti- 
Tn  part  of  the  Tulare  Lake  bed,  in- 
volving the  planting  of  some  400 
acres,  proved  unsatisfactory.  A  tract 
•f  200  acres  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
lake,  near  Alpaugh,  produced  a  fair 
crop.  The  best  results  appear  to  have 
keen  obtained  by  a  group  of  men  in 
Kings  county.  These  farmers,  accord- 
ing to  F.  Max  Egerer,  Los  Angeles 
kroom  manufacturer,  who  has  pur- 
ctiased  large  quantities  of  California 
krush,  are  all  in  the  vicinity  of  Le 
Moore,  where  they  secured  seed  from 
D.  C.  Sterrett,  an  experienced  grower. 
Although  the  total  acreage  was  small, 
tkey  are  all  reported  to  have  produced 
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straw  of  excellent  quality.  In  the 
Antelope  Valley,  200  acres  of  broom 
corn  yielded  a  fair  crop  without  water. 

All  in  all,  the  experiments  con- 
ducted so  far  in  California  have  been, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  unsatisfactory. 
The  straw  produced  was  of  coarse 
quality,  this  characteristic  being  gen- 
erally attributed  to  the  cool  nights. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  will 
argue  otherwise.  Because  of  the  hot 
nights  experienced  in  the  corn  belt 
it  is,  indeed,  possible  to  grow  broom 
corn  of  high  quality  in  sections  less 
temperate  and  humid  than  California. 
In  fact,  large  acreages  are  grown  in 
Ohio,  New  York,  Indiana  and  other 
Eastern  and  Middle  Western  States. 
Interesting  Possibilities 

Past  failures,  however,  have  in  no 
way  discouraged  the  men  who  believe 
in  the  possibilities  of  the  crop  for 
California.  The  fact  that  some  grow- 
ers have  been  successful  naturally 
arouses  curiosity  as  to  their  methods. 
Invariably  it  is  found  that  they  have 
exercised  exceptional  care  in  obtain- 
ing seed.  In  fact,  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  crop,  it  is  agreed  by  all 
experts,  hinges  largely  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  seed.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
clean,  selected  seed,  of  high  germi- 
nating power.  The  inexperienced  farm- 
er who  plans  to  raise  broom  corn 
should  secure  guaranteed  seed  pro- 
duced in  some  section  where  broam 
corn  is  an  important  crop  and  should 


experiment  on  a  small  scale  until  he 
has  learned  whether  or  not  the  crop 
is  adapted  to  his  particular  soil  and 
climatic  conditions.  The  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  College  at  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma,  and  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  have  lists  of 
reliable  seed  growers  in  their  dis- 
tricts. If  a  number  of  farmers  in  one 
locality  desire  seed,  they  may  do  well 
to  have  their  local  dealer  order  at 
wholesale  a  sufficient  quantity  for  all. 
Home  Seed  Production 
Having  satisfied  himself  that  he  has 
the  proper  location  for  the  corn  and 
has  learned  how  properly  to  grow  it, 
the  novice  should  immediately  estab- 
lish his  own  seed-plot.  Broom  corn 
inter-crosses  so  readily  with  all  the 
other  sorghums,  including  Sudan  grass 
and  Johnson  grass,  that  in  order  to 
keep  the  seed  pure,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  plot  well  isolated.  As  the 
I)lants  in  the  seed-plot  approach  the 
.leading  stage,  all  that  are  not  true  to 
the  variety  sown,  as  indicated  by  dif- 
ferent heights,  sizes,  shapes  or  colors, 
should  be  removed  from  the  selected 
rows.  The  plants  allowed  to  remain 
should  be  inspected  frequently  as  the 
brush  begins  to  emerge  from  the  boot. 
All  spiky  brush  or  that  with  a  large 
central  stem,  should  be  removed  be- 
fore it  flowers  and  cross-fertilizes  the 
good  brush.  After  the  first  year  it 
will  be  increasingly  easy  to  maintain 


A  DDITIONAL  tMhnical  In- 
formation about  broom 
corn  may  be  obtained  from 
Farmen'  Bultetlni  958  and 
968.  which  will  be  mailed 
free  to   any  one  addreitlna 
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A "STRAW    VOTK"  among; 
California  agricultural  ex- 
perts as  to  the  feasibility 
of    growing    broom -corn    in  the 
State    would   probably    result  in 
defeat  of  the  measure.  However, 
In  a  brush  with  that  well-known 
enemy  of  progress,  "It-Can't-Be- 
Done,"  advocates  of  the  industry 
have  won  a  sweeping  victory,  for  i 
recent  events  seem    to  show  that  ! 
past  failures  have  been   due  to 
incorrect  cultural  methods  rather 
than  unfavorable  climatic  condi-  I 
tions. 


Harvesting  the  Urooni  Crop 

(J)  The  home-made  threshing  machine  in  action. 
(2)  Mr.  Newbill  cutting  the  heads  from  the  stalks  in  the  field. 
(S)  A.  "close-up"  of  the  threshing  dram,  showing  the  spikes  which  strip  the 
seed, from  the  brush. 


the  seed  true  to  type  and  the  con. 
will,  moreover,  become  acclimated. 

Successful  growers  believe  further 
more  that  in  California  the  regulation 
of  moisture  by  irrigation  offers  a 
means  of  offsetting  the  effect  of  the 
cool  nights.  By  causing  the  plant' 
to  maintain  a  steady  growth  and  1 
forcing  them  with  a  good  irrigatim 
just  as  the  heads  are  forming,  it  is 
possible,  they  believe,  to  establish 
conditions  equal  or  even  superior  tc 
those  found  in  the  Eastern  broom 
corn  States,  where  natural  rainfall 
must  be  depended  upon. 

Those  sections  of  the  State  having 
the  warmest  nights,  are  of  course, 
(other  considerations  being  equal) 
best  adapted  to  the  growing  of  the 
corn. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that 
seed  so  susceptible  to  inter-crossing, 
deterioration  or  improvement  a? 
broom  corn  seed  might  soon  becomt 
adapted  to  the  locality  in  which  it  wa' 
grown,  and  that  a  special  California 
strain  might  be  developed  by  careful 
selection  for  a  few  years.  Some  at- 
tempts have  been  made  along  this  line. 
Nit  they  have  not  been  consistent. 
Kind  of  Soil 

In  this  State  the  crop  seems  to 
thrive  best  upon  a  sandy  loam  soil. 
Mr.  Ne\vbill  planted  upon  a  very 
sandy  soil,  which  had  previously  been 
used  f6r  alfalfa,  and  secured  a  very 
heavy  stand.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  have  the  soil  too  rich.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  broom  corn  is  a 
member  of  the  sorghum  family,  and  is 
especially  adapted  to  dry,  hot  climates 
Just  as  the  crop  may  be  improved 
and  increased  by  the  judicious  use  of 
water,  so  it  may  be  forced  to  the 
point  of  damage  by  too  much  water  or 
over-rich  soil. 

Time  to  Plant 

.\  well-packed  seed  bed,  with  loose, 
fine  surface,  gives  best  results.  The 
seed  should  be  planted  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  the  spring.  By  planting  in 
April,  the  grower  can  get  the  corn  ofl 
in  time  to  use  the  land  for  soiae  other 
crop  in  the  early  fall. 

There  are  three  recogrnized  varietie."; 
the  Standard,  which  grows  from  10  to 
14  feet  tall  and  is  best  for  dry  land; 
the  Dwarf,  which  comprises  aboui 
two-thirds  of  the  broom  corn  grown 
in  the  United  States  and  is  favored  on 
irrigated  farms;  and  the  Dwarf-Stan 
dard,  a  cross  between  the  two  which 
is  meeting  with  general  favor  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  said  to  combine 
the  good  points  of  both.  The  true 
dwarf-standard  seed,  however,  i« 
rather  difficult  to  procure. 

Sowing  the  Seed 

It  is  customary  to  plant  from  tw# 
to  two  and  one-half  pounds  to  the 
acre,  a  poor  soil  requiring  less  seed 
than  a  rich  soil.  The  seed  should  ke 
sown  in  rows  from  30  to  36  inche.' 
apart,  about  80  to  the  rod,  and  nor 
over  two  inches  deep.  An  ordinary 
corn  planter  or  a  lister  is  used.  List- 
ing is  recommended  for  extremely 
.sandy  soils,  subject  to  blowing.  The 
planter  must  be  fitted  with  special 
plates.  If  the  proper  size  plates  are 
unobtainable,  blank  ones  may  be 
drilled  out,  or  larger  holes  may  he 
filled  with  babbit  and  drilled  to  ikr 
proper  size.  Holes  from  three- 
sixteenths  to  one-fourth  inch  ii 
diameter  will  be  required.  The  "itp 
(CoDtlBBed  oa  Pa**  Ul 
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Rice  in  Storage 

Foiling  Warehouse  Pests 

WITH  the  task  of  harvesting 
California's  120,000  acres  of 
rice  almost  completed,  and 
the  crop  estimated  at  more  than  three 
and  one-half  million  sacks,  the  prob- 
lem of  caring  for  this  $15,000,000  asset 
in  such  a  manner  a.s  to  minimize  dam- 
age in  storage  is  a  pertinent  one. 

That  the  vast  losses  which  have 
always  accompanied  the  handling  of 
the  nation's  rice  crop  will  not  be 
tolerated  this  year  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, for  this  cereal  has  jumped  into 
the  lipielight  as  a  distinct  war  asset. 
In  previous  years  the  use  of  rice  in 
the  United  States  has  depended  large- 
ly upon  the  locality;  in  the  south  it 
was  served  as  a  custard  or  pudding 
and  in  the  north  as  a  vegetable.  Now. 
howcTcr,  it  has  attained  first  rank  as 
a  conserver  of  wheat  and  flour. 

Precautions  Suggested 

In  order  that  California  may  not 
fail  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of 
excellence  for  which  she  is  justly 
noted,  the  Horticultural  Commission 
is  urging  the  universal  observance  of 
scrupulous  care  in  the  storage  of  the 
crop. 

Prevention  of  infestation  by  stored- 
product  pests  is  of  great  importance. 
Cleanliness  is  the  first  consideration 
and  the  grower  or  dealer  should  not 
store  rice  in  a  warehouse  where  other 
grains  have  been  kept  without  first 
thoroughly  cleansing  it  of  all  dirt  and 
refuse  containing  sweepings  of  grain 
or  meal,  i-s  /.hese  serve  as  a  breeding 
place  for  '  numerous  pests.  Store 
houses  shoi!fld  be  tight  enough  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  insects. 

After  the  rice  has  once  become  in- 
fested the  best  method  of  treatment 
is  fumigation  with  carbon  bisulphid. 
If  this  is  to  be  effective  the  warehouse 
must  be  tight  in  order  to  retain  the 
gas.  Carbon  bisulphid  is  a  liquid, 
which  evaporates  very  quickly;  it  is 
the  gas  produced  which  kills  the  in- 
sects. Since  the  gas  is  heavy  and 
settles,  the  liquid  should  be  placed  in 
shallow  pans  on  top  of  the  rice. 

Amount  to  Use 

The  gas  should  be  allowed  to  act 
for  48  hours  unless  the  products  are 
to  be  used  for  seed,  in  which  case 
it  must  not  be  left  longer  than  36 
hours.  The  rice  should  be  protected 
from  re-infestation  after  treatment.  If 
the  warehouse  is  tight  and  the  tein- 
perature  above  67  degrees  Fahrenheit 
use  5  pounds  to  each  1000  cubic  feet 
•f  space.  If  the  temperature  is  low^r 
than  67  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  if  the 
warehouse  is  not  tight,  the  dosage 
must  be  increased. 

Carbon  bisulphid  is  deadly  to  all 
forms  of  animal  life  and  should  be 
handled  accordingly.  The  gas  is  very 
explosive  and  proper  precautions  must 
ke  taken  to  prevent  its  being  ignited. 

Heat  has  been  found  very  useful  for 
destroying  pests  of  stored  products, 
but  most  warehouses  in  California  are 
not  equipped  to  use  this  method. 

The  appearance  of  unusual  pests  or 
conditions,  not  regulated  by  ordinary 
means  of  control,  should  be  reported 
to  the  nearest  horticultural  commis- 
sioner, who  will  be  glad  to  investigate 
the  difficulty  and  suggest  means  of 
treatment. — Harry  S.  Smith,  Superin- 
tendent Insectary  Division,  California 
State  Commission  of  Horticulture, 
Sacramento. 


Teaching  Persians  How  to  Farm 

Wonderful  Work  of  the  Armenian-Sijrian  Relief 
jROFESSOR    ROLAND  S. 
VAILE,  an  agricultural  expert 
from    the    Experiment  Station, 


Riverside,  California,  is  a  member  of 
a  commission  sent  to  Persia  by  the 
National  Armenian  and  Syrian  Re- 
lief Committee  of  New  York  City. 

The  commission  is  headed  by  Dr. 
H.  Pratt  Judson,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Its  purpose  is  to 
reinforce  the  staff  of  relief  workers 
alrertdv  in  Persia  and  to  help  stem 
the  tide  of  disease  and  destitution. 

Tn  August  the  American  mission- 
aries of  Urumia  were  compelled  to 
move  80,000  people  from  that  district 
to  Hamadan,  a  distance  of  400  miles, 
in  order  to  save  them  from  massacre 
by  the  Turks,  who  held  that  region. 
Two-thirds  of  the  people  were  prac- 
tically starving,  day  by  day,  hour  by 
hour.  The  conditions  were  unbeliev- 
ably terrible. 

Agricultural  Aid 

Professor  Vaile  is  taking  a  supply 
of  seed  grain  from  America  and  is 
fully  authorized  to  purchase  large 
quantities  in  India.  His  work  will 
be  to  teach  intensive  agriculture  to 
the  Persians  and  Armenians  living  in 
the  plain  of  Urumia,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  in  the  world.  The 
relief  committee  propose  then  to  raise 
large  quantities  of  food  supplies  so 
that  they  may  control  the  resources 
that  so  frequently  fall  into  the  hands 
of  rapacious  grain  merchants. 

Rarely  has  the  world  been  more 
thrilled  than  when  word  came  that 
General  Allenby  had  taken  Jerusalem. 
The  city  sacred  to  Jew  and  Gentile 
alike,  but  under  the  heel  of  the  un- 
speakable Turk  for  nearly  thirteen 
centuries,  is  now  forever  freed  from 
that  malign  influence.    The  splendid 


victory,  bringing  freedom  to  thou- 
sands, disclosed,  however,  an  awful 
state  of  things  in  the  city.  More  than 
fifty  thousand  destitute  and  starving 
were  found. 

The  Armenian-Syrian  relief  was  ap- 
pealed to  and  $25,000  was  immediately 
wired  to  relieve  the  distress.  The 
condition  of  these  people  was  awful; 
starving,  emaciated,  staggering  fig- 
ures, their  bodies  covered  with  a  few 
rags.  Orphanages  were  opened  for 
the  children  and  hospitals  for  ^he  sick. 
All  who  could  work  were  employed 
as  rapidly  as  work  was  available. 
What  We  Owe  Them 
The  ancestors  of  these  suffering 
ones,  including  Armenians,  Syrians, 
Greeks  and  Jews,  gave  us  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  most  of  what  has 
entered  into  the  warp  and  woof  of 
our  civilization.  They  gave  us  our 
prophets,  Apostles,  Bible,  religion  and 
our  Savior,  and  much  of  our  phi- 
losophy, ethics  and  art. 

The  National  committee  for  Arme- 
nian-Syrian Relief,  composed  of  such 
men  as  ex-President  Taft,  Hon, 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Cleveland 
Dodge,  John  R.  Mott,  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons and  Bishop  Greer,  have  with  the 
full  approval  of  President  Wilson  and 
Congress  prepared  plans  for  a  nation- 
wide campaign  January  12th  to  19th 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  $30,000,000. 

Let  all  who  can,  help  this  noble 
philanthropy.  This  offers  the  man 
who  wants  to  be  both  patriotic  and 
philanthropic  a  fine  opportunity  to 
dispose  of  part  or  all  of  his  Liberty 
bonds  in  the  most  useful  way.  But 
all  donations  of  any  nature  will  be 
gladly  receirei. — James  P.  McNaufh- 
ton,  Sovthera  California  Executive 
Secretary,  517  Wrifht  &  Callender 
buildinf,  Los  Angeles. 


Very  Black  and  Beautiful 


THE  Aberdeen  Angus  breed  has 
many  enthusiastic  supporters. 
Although  the  large  range  herds 
are  comparatively  few,  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  breed  is  a  natural 
result  of  the  tendency  to  raise  more 
beef  cattle  under  fence  and  on  farm 
pastures,  as  the  area  of  open  range 
decreases. 

Almost  invariably  the  champion- 
ship for  carloads  of  fat  steers  and  the 
first  prize  in  dressed  beef  contests  in 
the  big  shows  goes  to  the  Aberdeen 
Angus.  There  are  those  who  insist 
that  the  prejudice  of  range  cattlemen 


ag^ainst  the  Angus  is  unfounded,  but 
it  is  quite  generally  admitted  that  the 
blacks  are  not  as  good  rustlers  as 
the  red,  white  and  roans  or  the  white 
faces,  and  do  not  prove  as  hardy  on 
the  range.  For  beauty  of  form,  and 
for  quality  of  beef,  however,  a  well 
finished  Aberdeen  Angus  is  hard  to 
beat,  and  we  look  for  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  already  keen  interest 
shown  by  Pacific  Coast  breeders,  who 
have  for  an  inspiration  one  of  the 
finest"  herds  in  America,  that  of  Cong- 
don  and  Bottles  of  Yakima,  Washing- 
ton, who  are  the  breeders  of  "Idessa 
of  Rosemere." 


Rice  growers  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  their  crop  offers  tremendous 
possibilities  for  advertising  and  pub- 
licity. It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  American  public  can  be  educated 
to  use  this  important  cereal  in  larger 
quantities  and  more  different  forms. 


This  Is  Idessa  of  Kusemere  ^ 
The  famoui  Aberdeen  Angus  aged  cow  that  won  the  championship  at  the 
California  State  Fair  and  is  now  on  her  way  to  Chicago  for  the  Internationa 
Live  Stock  Show.    She  will  probably  be  seen  also  at  the  postponed  San  Frati 
eiseo  International. 


The  New  Carob 

Interesting  Story  Coming 

RECENT  experiments  with  tke 
carob  tree  have  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  strain  of 
this  interesting  plant.  The  pods  of 
this  budded  stock  have  shown  a 
sugar  content  of  52  per  cent.  In  view 
of  the  proved  feeding  value  of  carob 
pods,  the  tree  is  now  attracting  u«- 
usual  interest  as  a  utility-shade,  or 
"dual-purpose"  free.  In  a  coming  is- 
sue we  will  publish  an  interesting 
article  about  the  New  Carob,  as  well 
as  other  tropical  and  sub-tropical  fooJ 
producing  plants,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Arm- 
strong of  Ontario,  veno  has  intro- 
duced several  new  varieties  of  carobs. 

Mr.  Armstrong's  career  is  one  which 
holds  inspiration  for  any  ambitious 
young  man.  Nearly  30  years  ago  he 
came  to  California  from  Ontario. 
Canada,  and  settled  with  the  colony 
in  San  Bernardino  countv,  where  the 
town  which  now  bears  the  Canadian 
name  was  organized.  Although  a 
cabinet  maker  by  trade,  he  went  to 
work  in  a  nursery.  Becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  business  and  having  a 
natural  liking  for  it,  he  soon  acquired 
a  small  establishment  of  his  ow«. 
What  Success  Brought 
His  business  expanded  gradually 
year  by  year,  being  built  up  largely 
upon  the  policy  of  supplying  the  high- 
est grade  of  fruit  trees  to  the  aeigfa- 
boring  ranchers.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  the  older  successful  orchards  in 
that  vicinity  received  their  start  from 
his  nursery.  The  business  was  ex- 
panded to  include  all  varieties  of  fruit 
and  ornamentals,  and  the  maH  order 
department  soon  became  the  principal 
influence  in  shaping  the  growth  of  the 
establishment.  By  dealing  direct  with 
the  buyer,  Mr.  Armstrong  rapidly 
built  up  a  strong  trade  which  grew 
and  endured.  In  fact,  he  now  em- 
ploys regularly  from  30  to  SO  persons 
in  the  office  and  nurseries.  The 
ornamental  nursery  and  offices  occupy 
a  large  tract  in  the  heart  of  Ontario, 
while  more  than  300  acres,  located 
less  than  three  miles  from  the  city,  is 
devoted  to  the  propagation  of  com- 
mercial stocks.  His  trees  aad  plaats 
are  shipped  everywhere. 

The  office  is  one  of  the  m«st  hand- 
some buildings  in  the  town,  and  Mr. 
Armstrong  enjoys  a  tmique  position 
in  community  life,  being  a  director 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  presi- 
dent of  the  school  board,  and  a  di- 
rector in  a  local  bank,  in  addition  t* 
holding  a  number  of  other  ^blic 
offices. 

Mr.  Armstrong  ascribes  his  suc- 
cess principally  to  two  things:  hard 
work  and  the  selection  of  able  "lieu- 
tenants." By  securing  a  reroenired 
expert  or  specialist  to  head  each  de- 
partment, he  has  been  able,  he  sajrs, 
to  keep  the  entire  estaMi'iliment  np  t* 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency. 

Orchard  and  Farm  considers  itself 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  secure  an  arti- 
cle from  the  pen  of  a  man  of  his 
experience  and  ability,  and  we  ca*  as- 
sure our  readers  that  it  will  It  w'l 
worth  waiting  for. 

Two  soldiers,  one  a  dusky-skinned 
fighter  from  Georgia,  were  discuss- 
ing in  France  the  chances  for  retura 
of  a  party  of  volunteers  who  were 
about  to  depart  on  a  daagoroHs 
mission. 

"Man,"  said  the  ebony-skiaaed 
doughboy,  "Dey  got  about  as  much 

ich.nnce  as  a  naked  cullud  trooper 
ridin'  a  black  hoss  agin  a  mtw- 
bank." 
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Tk  Mature  Cure  for  California 


by 

Hardy  W.  Campbell 

"The  Man  Who  Makes  One  Inch  of  Water 
Do  the  Work  of  Two." 


O  W  A  D  A  Y.S 
most  of  the  ill- 
nesses of  man 
can  be  traced 
to  wrong  liv- 
ing. "The  Na- 
ture  Cure"; 
that  is,  proper 
regulation  of  one's  mode  of 
living,  is  no  longer  a  fad, 
^  but  is  more  important  than 
drugs  in  the  control  of  disease.  Just 
as  persistent  violation  of  the  rules  of 
health  will  break  down  the  strongest 
constitution,  so  improper  manage- 
ment of  any  soil  will  inevitably  de- 
crease the  yields  which  it  is  capable 
of  producing. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  show  that  much 
of  the  so-called  worn-out  soil  of  Cal- 
ifornia is  only  "sick,"  as  the  result 
of  incorrect  methods  of  tillage,  and 
that  in  many  cases  it  can  be  brought 
back  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency 
without  the  use  of  "drugs  and  stim- 
ulants" in  the  form  of  heavy  applica- 
tions of  fertilizer  and  water. 

Few  States  have  more  good  soil 
than  California  and  y^t  it  is  unfortu- 
nately true  that  a  large  per  cent  of 
her  best  unirrigated  soil  is  and  has 
been  for  some  time  very  low  in  pro- 
ductivity. In  the  course  of  numer- 
ous trips  over  different  parts  of  the 
State,  during  which  I  interviewed 
many  farmers,  I  found  many  who 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
average  yield  is  practically  all  that 
can  be  expected  without  adding 
fertilizer  or  employing  irrigation 

In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  land 
is  looked  upon  as  worn  out;  therefore 
the  big  crops  once  produced  are  be- 
lieved to  be  no  longer  possible.  The 
belief  exists  secondly,  that  to  farm 
this  land  is  purely  a  gamble  based  on 
the  chance  of  having  the  requisite 
amount  of  rainfall  at  the  right  time. 
Again,  the  farmer  thinks  that  the 
grain  must  be  sown  at  or  near  a  fixed 
time,  and  that  he  must  trust  to  the 
rains  to  bring  it  up.  Finally  he  be- 
lieves that  he  must  seed  heavily  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  that  much  of 
the  seed  will  either  rot  or  sprout 
and  die. 

Established  Beliefs 

The  average  man  who  has  always 
lived  in  this  environment  and  has 
never  seen  any  radical  departure  from 
such  methods,  will  naturally  shake 
his  head  and  smile  knowingly  when 
we  suggest  changes.  Frequently  we 
receive  such  replies  as  this:  "I  have 
lived  here  all  my  life.  You  will  know 
California  better  after  you  have  been 
here  a  few  years."  To  all  these  asser- 
tions I  have  returned  a  humble  smile, 
adding:  "Perhaps,  Mr.  California 
Farmer,  you  are  right  but  I  still  be- 
lieve you  are  wrong.  My  reasons  are 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  average  soil 
invariably  responds  in  proportion  to 
the  treatment  and  care  conferred  upon 
it,  whether  it  is  in  California  or  else- 
where." 


CAMPBELL  is  regarded  a«  ''The  Apost 
books,  of  which  thousajids  of  copies  ha 
tion,  covering  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centu 
he  has  aided  countless  ^rmers  throughout  t 
doubters  to  his  side  by  demonstrating  on  th 
His  premous  articles,  which  appeared  ex 
dous  sensation.  Now,  after  two  years  of  do 
to  our  columns,  more  firmly  convinced  than 
and  that  the  farmers  of  the  State  can  great 
— 2'he  Editor. 


le  of  Better  Farming."  Through  his  famous 
ve  been  distributed,  and  through  his  connec- 
ry,  with  the  great  transcontinential  railroads, 
he  west  to  increase  their  yields,  winning  many 
eir  own  land  that  hit  theories  are  correct, 
clusively  in  Orchard  and  Farm,  made  a  tremen- 
se  observation  of  local  conditions,  he  returns 
ever  that  California  soils  are  not  "worn  out" 
ly  increase  their  yields  bv  proper  cultivation. 


Observe  the  prune,  peach,  fig,  or- 
ange or  any  other  orchards  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  you  will  see  that  the  larg- 
est crops  and  the  best  fruit  are  from 
the  trees  that  have  received  the  most 
thoughtful  and  careful  treatment.  The 
cow  that  gives  the  most  milk  is  the 
one  that  is  properly  fed  and  cared  for 
with  regularity.  The  automobile  rend- 
ers service  in  proportion  to  the  time- 
liness and  kind  of  care  bestowed  upon 
it.  You  may,  however,  put  everything 
in  perfect  order  on  your  machine  and 
supply  the  lubricating  oil  and  gaso- 
line, but  let  one  wire  be  disconnected 
and  all  your  care  and  expense  will  be 
rendered  useless. 

The  soil,  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son, may  represent  the  frame  and  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  machine  Then 
there  are  three  essentials  for  produc- 
tion: Air,  water  and  heat,  and  it  is 
up  to  the  farmer  so  to  control  and 
combine  these  as  to  secure  maximum 
results.  As  evidence  that  all  results 
hinge  on  the  proper  combination  of 
these  factors,  please  note  illustrations 
(1)  and  (2)  which  represent  two 
fields  of  wh«t  containing  160  acres 
each,  grown  in  northeastern  Colorado 
in  1915;  only  a  road  divided  the  two 
fields,  which  contained  exactly  similar 
soil;  i.  e.  new  prairie  soil  broken  in 
1914.    Field  (1)  yielded  39  bushels 


per  acre  while  field  (2)  yielded  only 
nine  bushels.  Same  rainfall,  same 
sunshine  and  same  kind  of  soil,  but 
a  diflferent  "combination." 

How  It  Was  Done 

There  was  very  little  diflference  in 
the  depth  of  plowing  of  the  two 
fields.  No.  1  was  seeded  with  25 
pounds  of  winter  wheat  per  acre,  and 
No.  2  with  60  pounds.  Whi^e  the 
quantity  of  seed  had  something  to  do 
with  the  final  result,  the  principal 
difference  in  this  case  was  in  the 
handling  of  the  soil.  Although  both 
fields  were  plowed  about  the  same 
time  with  separate  tractors,  the  trac- 
tor which  pulled  the  plows  in  field 
No.  1  pulled  at  the  same  time  a  heavy, 
corrugated  roller,  small  in  diameter, 
directly  behind  the  plows.  This 
roller  was  weighted  suflFiciently  to  pack 
the  furrow  firmly,  and  to  crowd  out 
all  space  in  the  bottom.  After  the 
plowing  and  rolling  were  done,  the 
top  was  cultivated  about  two  inches 
deep.  Later  in  the  season  and  possi- 
bly about  two  weeks  before  planting, 
it  was  again  cultivated  at  the  same 
depth,  in  order  to  loosen  the  top  and 
kill  the  weeds. 

Field  No.  2  was  simply  plowed 
and  left  rough  until  ju«t  prior  to 
seeding,  when  it  was  double  disced, 


A  Striking  Contrast 


No.  1  (above) — A  field  of 
wheat  prepared  and  seeded  ac- 
cording to  the  Campbell  method. 
Yield,  39  bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  2  (below) — A  field  on  the 
other  side  of  a  road  (same  soil), 
prepared  in  the  ordinary  way 
and  seeded  with  35  pounds  more 
seed  to  the  acre  than  No.  1. 
Yield,  practically  nothing. 


the  soil  being  cut  and  loosened  up  to 
the  bottom  of  the  plowing.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  present  when  the  owner 
started  discing  and  asked  why  he  was 
working  so  deep.  He  replied  that  he 
believed  in  giving  land  a  good  discing 
just  before  seeding  in  order  to  get  the 
seed  bed  in  good  shape.  Let  us 
emphasize  the  fact  that  this  loosening 
of  the  soil  deeply  just  prior  to  seed- 
ing is  a  serious  mistake,  but  is  one 
that  is  recklessly  made  by  many.  His 
thoughtless  procedure  cost  this  man, 
as  it  has  others,  many  bushels  of 
wheat.  In  other  words  had  he  pro- 
ceeded with  greater  and  more  intelli- 
gent care,  fully  realizing  that  he  must 
have  at  seeding  time  a  fine,  firm, 
moist  seedbed,  and  had  he  done  all 
his  work  to  that  end,  he  could  have 
saved  nearly  100  bushels  of  seed  on 
the  160  acres  and  added  three  or  four 
thousand  bushels  to  his  crop  in  the 
end. 

More  Examples 

I  quote  the  above  facts  because  I 
have  seen  so  much  similar  work  done 
in  California.  Last  June,  I  was  near 
Nelson  in  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
where  I  saw  a  man  plowing  a  fallow 
field  the  second  time.  It  had  been 
plowed  early  and  a  strong  growth  of 
weeds  had  started.  Had  the  surface 
of  this  field  been  cultivated  once  or 
twice,  just  enough  to  keep  the  weeds 
from  growing,  and  had  the  top  two 
inches  been  kept  loose,  the  seed  bed 
would  have  been  firm  and  moist,  and 
during  the  warm  weather  a  liberal 
amount  of  available  plant  food  would 
have  been  added  by  bacterial  action. 
It  was  just  this  combination  that  made 
the  yield  of  39  bushels  possible  on 
field  No.  1  illustrated  above.  In- 
stead of  the  possible  results  that 
might  have  been  realized  by  proper 
cultivation,  moisture  was  lost  by  di- 
rect evaporation  from  the  surface  and 
then  more  moisture  was  pumped  out 
by  the  growing  weeds.  The  secopd 
plowing  destroyed  the  seed-bed;  all 
the  soil  as  deep  as  it  had  been 
plowed,  was  completely  dried  out. 
Some  farmers  seem  to  think  that  the 
simple  plowing  under  of  a  few  green 
weeds  adds  to  the  immediate  produc- 
ing qualities  of  the  soil.  Nothing  can 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  loss 
of  the  moisture  taken  by  the  growing 
weeds  and  the  drying  out  and  loosen- 
ing of  the  soil  at  the  second  plowing 
are  many  times  more  detrimental 
than  beneficial. 

A  Nevada  Case 

One  more  illustration  of  what  hap- 
pens through  failure  to  provide  a 
firm  seed-bed,  and  thus  to  obtain  the 
greatest  utility  from  soil  water,  may 
add  a  little  further  evidence  as  to 
the  correctness  of  our  conclusions. 

In  the  Metropolis  district,  Elko 
county,  Nevada,  two  fields  that  were 
cropped  in  1917  were  plowed  about 
five  inches  deep  that  fall  and  left  to 
(ContlBocd  on  Pace  SI) 
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ft^:^^^:^^  More  Eggs  With  Green  Feed 


Poultry  Information 

To  know  how  is  to  succeed.  "The 
other  fellow's  ideas,"  applied  in  con- 
junction with  practical  experience  are 
often  the  means  of  increasing  profits. 
Anyone  desiring  to  make  a  special 
study  of  poultry  in  connection  with 
the  present  campaign  to  increase  pro- 
duction on  farms,  will  find  "tips"  of 
interest  and  value  in  the  following 
publications  which  may  be  had  free 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C: 

Farmers'  Bulletin 

Back-Yard  Poultry  Keeping   88!) 

Hints  to  Poultry  Kaisers  .   528 

Standard  Vnrletles  of  Chickens  806,898 

Poultry  House  Construction   .'5<4 

A  Simple  Trap-Nest  for  Poultry   682 

Natural  and  .Artlflcinl  Brooding    624 

Natural  and  Artillolul  Incuhation   583 

Important  Poultry  Diseases    o.iO 

Community  Kgg  Circle   6.^b 

Squnb  Raising   684 

Duck  Raising    6"i 

Oee«e   

Turkey  kaisinK  

Mites  and  Lice  on  Poultry   801 

Capons  and  Caponlilng    8l« 

The  Guinea  Fowl  .  . .    SqS 

Marketing  Eggs  by  Parcel  Post   830 

The  Agricultural  E.xperiment  Sta- 
tion, University  of  California,  also  has 
for  free  distribution  publications  deal- 
ing with  poultry  raising.  These  may 
be  obtained  from  Berkeley. 

Poultry  House  Whitewash 

Whitewash  i.s  the  cheapest  of  all 
paints,  and  may  be  used  either  for  ex- 
terior or  interior  surfaces.  It  can  be 
made  by  slaking  about  10  pounds  of 
quicklime  in  a  pail  with  2  gallons  of 
water,  covering  the  pail  with  cloth  or 
burlap,  and  allowing  it  to  slake  for 
one  hour.  Water  is  then  added  to 
bring  the  whitewash  to  a  consistency 
which  may  be  applied  readily. 

A  weatherproof  whitewash  for  ex- 
terior surfaces  may  be  made  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Slake  1  bushel  of  quicklime 
in  12  gallons  of  hot  water,  (2)  dis- 
solve 2  pounds  of  common  salt  and 
I  pound  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  2  gal- 
lons of  boiling  water;  pour  (2)  into 
(1).  then  add  2  gallons  of  skim  milk 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Whitewash  is 
spread  lightly  over  the  surface  with 
a  broad  brush. 

Using  Table  Scraps 

Table  scraps  and  kitchen  waste  are 
best  prepared  for  feeding  by  running 
them  through  an  ordinary  meat  grind- 
er, .^fter  the  material  has  been  put 
through  the  grinder  it  is  usually  a 
rather  moist  mass,  and  it  is  well  to 
mix  with  it  some  corn  meal,  bran,  or 
other  ground  grain  until  the  ^yhole 
mass  assumes  a  crumbly  condition. 
The  usual  method  is  to  feed  the  table 
scraps  at  noon  or  at  night,  or  at  both 
times,  as  may  be  desired,  in  a  trough 
or  on  a  board.  All  should  be  fed  that 
the  hens  will  eat  up  clean,  and  if  any 
of  the  material  is  left  after  one-half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  it  should 
be  removed.  If  allowed  to  lie  it  may 
spoil  and  would  be  very  bad  for  the 
hens. 

Effect  of  Feed  Upon  Eggs 
It  is  well  known  that  the  milk  of  a 
cow  quickly  registers  changes  in  feed 
and  is  frequently  contaminated  by 
acrid  or  "strong"  feeds.  Similarly,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  eggs,  accordmg  to 
the  way  the  hens  are  fed.  Hens  which 
never  get  any  sour  or  spoiled  gar- 
bage, and  which  receive  plenty  of 
sweet  skim  milk  and  clean  grain,  to- 
gether with  pure  water,  produce  eggs 
of  superior  flavor.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  There  may  be  a  vast  dif- 
ference even  in  "strictly  fresh,  hen- 
laid  eggs,"  marketed  the  day  they 
are  laid  Those  from  one  establish- 
ment will  be  delicious  in  flavor;  those 
from  another  disagreeable. — Albert  J. 
Mason. 

More  water  and  less  feed  for  poul- 
try just  before  marketing  is  ad- 
vocated as  a  means  of  preventing  the 
heavy  loss  which  occurs  among 
crated    birds,    fattened    for  market. 


By  Arthur  A.  Peters 

I'oultry  IIUNbandninn,  V .  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


THE  cardinal  points  in  the  "More 
Poultry  Campaign,"  as  being 
conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  are  embodied  in 
the  following  nine  recommendations: 
First — Keep  better  poultry;  standard 
bred  poultry  improves  the  quality  of 
products  and  increases  production. 

Second  —  Select     healthy,  vigorous 
breeders  to  produce  strong  chicks. 

Third — Hatch  early  to   produce  fall 
and  winter  layers. 

Fourth — Preserve  eggs  for  home  use 
when  they  are  cheap. 

Fifth — Produce   infertile   eggs  when 
not  hatching. 

Sixth — Cull  the  flocks  to  eliminate 
unprofitable  producers. 

Seventh — Keep    a    small  back-yard 
flock  to  supply  the  family  table. 

Eighth — Grow     as     much     of  your 
poultry  feed  as  possible. 

Ninth — Eat  more  poultry  and  eggs  to 
conserve  the  meat  supply. 

These  nine  essential  features  should 
be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  homes,  poultry  houses  and  hat 
bands  of  all  poul- 
try producers  and 
their  employes. 
There  cannot  be 
a  successful  poul- 
try plant  which  is 
not  based  upon 
some  of  these 
points.  Limited 
space  prohibits 
going  into  detail 
on  all  the  various 
features,  as  out- 
lined. At  this 
particular  time  it 
is  well  to  prepare 
for  No.  3,  the 
vital  point  of 
early  hatching. 
This  is  absolutely 
necessary,  as  all 
b  r  e  e  d  e  rs  must 
realize,  in  order 
to  obtain  fall  and 
winter  la  yers 
when  egg  prices 
are  best. 

Anticipating  the 
Hatch 

In  No.  4  (pre- 
serving  eggs 
when  cheap  for 
home  use),  we 
have  embodied  a  . 
importance  to  the  public  in  general. 
It  is  astonishing  to  realize  the  extent 
to  which  this  suggestion  has  been 
carried  out  during  the  past  season.  In 
many  localities  it  has  been  reported 
that  many  thousands  of  dozens  of' 
eggs  have  been  put  down  in  water 
glass  for  home  use.  This  process  has 
supplied  those  families  with  eggs  for 
use  upon  their  tables,  thereby  con- 
serving the  meats,  and  has  given  them 
a  liberal  supply  for  cooking,  which, 
in  some  families,  at  the  present  prices 
of  eggs,  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

The  preservation  of  eggs  makes  it 
possible  to  eat  more  poultry  products 
and  conserve  the  meat  supply,  as  the 
eggs  are  placed  in  storage  at  a  time 
when  cost  of  maintaining  the  flock,  as 
well  as  prices  obtainable  for  the 
products,  are  lowest.  Thus  there  is  a 
strong  correlation  between  points 
4,  7  and  9. 

Growing  Green  Feed 

The  eighth  suggestion,  "Grow  as 
much  of  your  poultry  feed  as  pos- 


sible," is  indeed  a  vital  principle  and 
should  be  carried  out  by  every  poultry 
producer  to  the  etxent  of  his  ability 
and  surroundings.  The  idea  is  applic- 
able to  all  conditions  of  poultry  cul- 
ture, either  in  the  back  yard,  upon  the 
farm,  or  in  the  commercial  poultry 
plant.  In  each  case  some  kind  of 
poultry  feed  should  be  produced. 
While  it  is  impossible  for  everyone  to 
produce  grains,  it  is  possible  and  prac- 
tical for  every  producer  to  furnish  a 
liberal  supply  of  green  feed.  Even  in 
the  back  yard,  a  family  garden  will  aid 
greatly  towards  the  production  of 
green  stuff,  and  the  lawn  clippings 
also  can  be  utilized. 

Upon  the  farm  and  in  the  com- 
mercial plants  the  green  feed  problem 
is  a  very  vital  one.  Especially  fa- 
vored are  the  poultrymen  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  territory,  where  a  small 
tract  of  land  will  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  succulent  green  feeds,  such 
as  beets,  mangle-wurtzels,  kale,  rape, 
alfalfa  and  cab- 
bage, some  of 
which  will  grow 
in  profusion  al- 
most e  n  t  ir  e  1  y 
through  the  year. 

When  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Brown,  the 
^English  poultry 
expert,  visited 
our  country  last 
summer,  he  made 
a  strong  poi»t  of 
the  possibility  wf 
producing  m  •  r  e 
and  a  greater  va- 
riety of  green 
feeds  for  poultry. 
He  asserted  that, 
with  plenty  of 
green  feed,  the 
grain  ration 
could  be  reduced 
20  per  cent  and 
•that  production 
would  not  suffer 
thereby. 

Variety  and 
Abundance 

Coming  in  con- 
tact with  a  large 
commercial  pro- 
ducer, he  received  local  confirmation 
of  his  ideas.  This  poultryman  stated 
that  not  only  is  it  necessary  to  supply 
an  abundance  of  green  feed,  but  that  it 
is  as  necessary  to  vary  the  diet,  as  in 
feeding  grain.  He  said  that  by  feeding 
alfalfa  in  green  state,  chopped  and 
given  in  troughs,  he  brought  about  an 
increase  in  egg  production,  and  that, 
l)y  mixing  the  alfalfa  with  beet  tops, 
he  forced  a  still  greater  increase.  He 
has  learned,  he  said,  that  the  larger 
the  quantity  and  the  greater  the 
variety  of  green  feed  consumed,  the 
greater  the  increase  in  production. 

In  the  light  of  such  experiences  we 
feel  that  poultrymen  everywhere 
should  make  more  of  an  effort  to 
grow  and  feed  green,  succulent  stuff, 
confining  themselves,  however,  to 
the  desirable,  well  known  plants.  " 

Rutabagas  offer  interesting  possi- 
bilities, inasmuch  as  tlie  leaves  can  be 
plucked  and  ground  into  various  mix- 
tures, while  the  roots  will  produce 
many  tons  to  the  acre  of  succulent, 
nourishing  feed  which  may  be  ground 
as  needed. 


White  Wyandottes 

A  tried  and  true  standard  utility 
breed,  properly  called  "dual-purpose" 
and  a  favorite  for  eggs  and  meat  on 
many  farms. 

believe  that  we 
principle   of  vital 


The  Food  Administration  requests 
that  the  practice  of  tying  together  the 
legs  of  poultry  when  marketing,  be 
discontinued.  To  tie  a  number  of 
chickens  together  with  baling  wire  is 
not  only  cruel,  it  is  pointed  out,  but 
decreases  the  market  value  through 
injury,  bruised  flesh  and  poorer  keep- 
ing qualities. 

Poultry  in  England  is  on  rations. 


EO©>n 

Small  scinashes  are  fed  to  give  body 
or  bulls  to  the  mash.  It  is  claimed  tliat 
this  resulting  mixture  is  very  satis- 
fiTctory,  and  is  not  only  particularly 
palatable  to  fowls,  but  also  to  cats 
and  dogs. 

Pumpkins  or  squash,  cooked  and 
mixed  in  the  masii,  cause  growth  of 
young  stock,  redden  the  comb,  and 
give  a  brilliancy  and  gloss  which  in- 
dicates perfect  health. 


Got  117  Eggs 
Instead  of  3 

Says  One  of  Our  Readers 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  coallr  duubU  hla 
proflta  by  doubllnir  the  eg?  production  of  hl« 
hens.  A  Bclcntinc  tonic  haa  been  discovered 
that  revitalizes  the  flock  and  mak«s  beon 
work  all  the  time.  The  tonic  Is  called  "Uore 
Ekki*'"  Give  your  hens  a  few  cvnta'  worth 
of  "More  Eggs,"  and  you  will  be  amazed 
and  delighted  with  results.  A  dollar's  worth 
of  "  Moro  Egge"  will  double  this  year's  pro- 
duction of  eggs,  so  If  you  wish  to  try  this 
great  profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  H--.  r  r  p-rul- 
try  expert.  3749  Reefer  BIdg..  i  ly. 
Mo.,  for  a  $1.00  package  of 
Tonic,  or  send  $2.25  today  and  laf 
$1.00  packages  on  special  fall  <  a 
season's  supply.  So  confident  .  >r 
of  the  results  that  a  mlllloi.  nlc 
guarantees  If  you  are  not  abj-i  . i la- 

fled,  your  dollar  will  bo  retui  nca  un  re- 
quest and  the  "More  Eggs"  costs  you  noth- 
ing. Send  a  dollar  today  or  aak  Mr.  Reefer 
for  his  free  poultry  book  that  tella  the  expe- 
rience of  a  man  who  has  made  ft  fortune  out 
of  poultry. 

One  of  our  subscribers  says,  "Uore  Egf« 
increased  my  supply  from  3  to  117  e^fs." 

Poultry  Raisers  Write 
From  All  Parts  of  U.  S. 
Wonderful  Results 
of  More  Eggs. 

Five  Times  as  Mnny  K(titt  Since  Usinc 
"More  KgKS"  Tonlr 
Since  using  "Moro  Eggs"  do  not  think 
there  Is  one  chicken  that  Ih  not  laying. 
We  get  from  41  to  60  eggs  per  day.  BcfOT* 
using  "More  Eggs"  wo  were  getting  I  an* 
9  CBKS  per  day. 

.\.  P.  WOODARD,  St.  Cloud,  Fla. 

"More  Eegs"  Paid  tlie  Paster 

I  can*t  express  In  words  how  much  I  hav« 
been  benefited  by  "More  Eku's"  I've  pat* 
my  debts,  clothed  the  children  In  new 
dresses,  and  that  is  not  .ill — I  paid  my  pas- 
tor his  dues.  I  sold  42',!!  dozen  eggs  last 
week,  set  4  dozen,  ate  .scmrae  and  had  IH 
dozen  left.         MItS.  LENA  McBROO.N. 

Woodbury.  Tenn. 

"More  Than  Doabled  In  Eks" 
I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  "Mors 
Eggs"   Tonic.     My   hens  have   more  than 

doubled  up  In  their  eggs. 

L.  D.  NICHOLS,  Mendon,  111. 

126  Eggs  in  5  Days 

I  wouldn't  try  to  raise  chickens  without 
"Mcrre  Eggs,"  which  mepns  more  money.  I 
use  It  right  along.  I  have  33  hens  and  In  5 
days  have  gotten  10  v4  dozen  eggs  or  126. 

MRS.  J.  O.  OAKBS,  Sallna,  Okla. 

Never  Saw  Anytbing  l^ike  the  "More  Srs" 

Tonic 

I  gave  the  "More  Eggs"  Tablets  to  my 
hens  and  in  three  weeks  they  began  laying 
and  laid  all  winter.  I  never  saw  anything 
like  them  In  the  world. 

MRS.  ALBERT  SMITH. 

Penn  R.  R.  Ore  Docks.  Lockawana,  N.  Y. 

75  Per  Cent  Lnid  T  "I'T 
The  "More  Eggs"  I  <>i  y<»u  last 

winter  proved  out  very  ^  Fully 

76  per  cent  of  my  hens  1-    i  i    i  i  .  day. 

H.  C.  RADER,  Orecnvllle,  Tsnn. 

Delighted  With  'More  Kggs"  Tonio 
T   am    delighted    with   the    "More  Eggs" 
Tonic  remrdy.    I  did  not  get  any  eggs  this 
winter  until  I  got  the  "Mcrro  Eggs." 

MRS.  J.  B.  TILLSON,  Miss,  Miss. 

Better  Than  We  f^at 
I  have  used  your  remrdies  for  two  ysara 
and  they  aro  even  better  than  you  reoom- 
n^t)d. 

JENNIE  M.  JAMES,  Unlonvlile,  N.  C. 

Never  Laid  as  They  Do  Now 
I  am  verv  much  satisfied  with  the  "Mors 
Eggs"   Tonic.     My  chickens   never   laid  »• 

many  eggs  as  they  do  now.   

many  esa        ^    ^  ORL'ETZMACHBR, 

Orcat  Bend,  N.  D. 

Well  Pleased  With  "More  Eggs" 
I  received  my  "Mors  Eggs"  Tonio  about 
the  «lh  of  January  and  am  so  well  pleased 
with  It  I  am  mailing  you  II. on  for  another 
box.  I  have  about  160  hens  and  «»t 
whore  from  80  to  100  eggs  dally,  and  one 
day  aver  100. 

MISS  VERA  BOWMAN,  Rochelle,  Va, 

Write  Today 

You  want  to  know  about  IhU 
egg  producer.    Don't  delay,  but  write  today 
"v..  .1.   Keefer,  the   nonltrj    expert.  81« 
Reefer  Bldg.,  K.......  <  Ity,  M";.-,«"'«„»l'»?, 

now  for  a  season's  supply  of    More  Kjge. 
Or  send  for  Mr.  Reefer's  free  poultry  book. 
It  tells  llie  methods  of  a  man  who  has  made 
a  fortune  out  of  ponllry.    Don't  piA  thl»  off. 


It 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Special  6  H.  P.  Tractor  for 
Orchards  and  Vineyards 

— Send  for  Free  Book  About  It 

Hundreds  of  growers  have  saved  thousands  of  dollars  through 
the  careful  purchase  of  this  small  tractor  especially  designed  to 
do  special  orchard  and  vineyard  work.    You  can  do  the  same. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  the  "TrackPULL  Book"  which  ex- 
plains these  special  needs  in  detail  and  tells  how  the  Improved 
1919  Model  Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor  meets  them. 

Don't  buy  any  tractor  built  for  general  use  on  farms,  no  matter 
how  well  known  the  maker  is,  until  you  are  sure  it  meets  your 
special  orchard  or  "vineyard  needs. 

The  Bean  TrackPULL  is  built  by  men  who  have  studied  these 
■  eeds  for  34  years  and  have  built  machines  to  meet  them. 

These  Vital  Requirements 


Your  small  tractor  should  turn 
all  the  way  around  inside  a  ten-foot 
circle  with  the  tools  deep  in  the 
toil  with  full  power,  the  same  as 
•n  the  straight-away. 

It  should  pull  easily  and  steer 
easily  no  matter  how  far  off  center 
you  may  hitch  the  tools.    It  should 


"gee,"  "haw*'  and  turn  just  like  a 
team,  but  with  more  accuracy  and 
efficiency  than  a  team. 

These  are  things  that  the  Bean 
TrackPULL  Tractor  does.  And  12- 
year-old  boys  handle  it  with  perfect 
ease.  Let  your  boys  handle  a  ma- 
chine like  this  and  they'll  be  glad 
to  stay  on  the  place. 


BEAN 

TrackPULL  Tractor 


Mail  Coupon  Now 

Cut  out  and  mail  the  coupon  be- 
low and  learn  all  about  this  special 
tractor.  The  book  we  send  de- 
scribes the  patented  single  track 
feature  which  is  responsible  for  the 
Bean's  unusual  action. 

This  patent  does  away  with  pivot- 
ing and  turning  which  over-strains 
one  side  of  a  tractor.  It  permits  full 
power  on  all  turns  and  straight  and 


easy  driving  when  the  tools  are 
hitched  far  oif  center.. 

When  men  have  spent  34  years 
studying  orchard  and  vineyard  ma- 
chinery needs,  they  can  build  the 
best  tractor  for  such  needs.  Don't 
buy  any  tractor  until  you  know  in 
detail  the  kind  of  tractor  these  men 
have  made. 

Send  the  coupon  now  before  you 
forget  it.  and  get  thi»  free  book  by 
next  mail. 


Special  Bean  TrackPULL 
Improvements  for  1919 
■i2de  in  Motor,  Track  Rollers, 
Drive  Spiocket.Bearioes  and 
Reir  Wheel*.  They 
add  ereat  reliabtlity 
10  the  other 
features  of 
the  Bean 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co^  ^3  fiV. Julian  St, Sao  Jose.Cal. 
131  N.  Ii08  Anscles  St..  Dept.  Los  Angeles.  CaL 

Send  me  catalog  and  full  inrormalion  without  oblUatlon 
on  vay  part. 

Name .. 


County 

No.  of  Arret 


.  (ul  of  crops  grown 


Hooray! 


IT'S  not  such  a  bad  old  world 
after  all! 
With  the  sickening  spectre 
of  Hun  frightfulness  forever 
banished  from  the  earth  and  the 
"flu"  conquered,  with  a  hapov 
Christmas  approaching,  and  witk 
the  busiest  and  brigntest  new 
year  our  country  has  ever  known 
looming  ahead,  we  can  now  enter 
gladly  and  whole-heartedly  upon 
the  period  of  reconstruction. 
Orchard  and  Farm  will  take  a 
big  part  in  fighting  for  the  proper 
recognition  of  American  agri- 
culture during  the  wonderful  era 
upon  which  we  are  now  entering. 

More  than  ever  before  during 
1919  you  will  want  and  need  this 
big,  live,  wide-awake,  useful  farm 
magazine.  We  shall  strive  to 
make  it  even  more  helpful,  in- 
spirational and  interesting  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  We  have 
already  arranged  for  a  number  of 
articles  by  big,  successful  men, 
leaders  in  their  lines.  Any  one 
of  these  articles  will  be  worth 
the  ridiculously  small  price  of 
the  magazine.  But  in  addition, 
there  will  be  hundreds  of  prac- 
tical suggestions,  useful  hints, 
ideas  that  have  made  money  for 
others  and  can  be  used  to  in- 
crease your  profits.  There  will 
be  reports  of  successful,  new 
crops;  accounts  of  interesting 
experiments;  articles  upon  every 
branch  of  agriculture  which  will 
tell  not  only  WHAT,  but  WHY. 
WHEN,  WHO.  WHERE  AND 
HOW. 

The  other  day,  in  the  course 

of  a  call  upon  one  of  California's 
biggest  nurserymen,  the  editor 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  in- 
formed that  Orchard  and  Farm 
was  considered  at  that  establish- 
ment the  most  practical,  most 
attractive,  and  best  farm  paper 
in  the  West!  Such  generous 
praise  was  especially  gratifying 
because  the  one  who  gave  it 
batked  up  his  judgment  by 
selecting  Orchard  and  Farm  as 
his  principal  medium  for  adver- 
tising. This  selection  was  based 
upon  conclusions  reached 
through  years  of  advertising  ex- 
perience, covering  the  employ- 
ment of  all  the  western  farm 
journals.  The  big  advertisers 
base  their  campaigns  upon 
proven  results;  that  is  why 
nearly  all  of  the  national  adver- 
tisers include  Orchard  and  Farm 
in  their  budgets. 

A  FRIENDLY  ARGUMENT 

The  Orchard  and  Farm  office 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  friendly  argu- 
ment. Mr.  Tyler  Smith,  our 
manager,  as  I  told  you  once  be- 
fore, lives,  thinks,  dreams  (and 
I  was  going  to  say)  eats  ads. 
As  proof  that  the  world  revolves 
around  advertising  he  says  that 
it  is  the  ads  which  make  Or- 
chard and  Farm  possible,  and  in 
fact  "buy  the  pencil-pushers' 
meal  tickets."  To  which  we  of 
the  editorial  department  retort 
that  without  reading  matter  we 
would  have  no  subscribers  and 
without  circulation  we  would 
have  no  ads.  Now  we  will  leave 
it  to  our  readers  as  to  who 
should  buy  the  dinner!  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  are  all  working  to- 
gether not  only  to  keep  Orchard 
and  Farm  in  the  proud  com- 
manding position  it  has  always 
held  as  The  Great  Western 
Farm  Magazine,  but  to  make 
each  issue  better  in  every  way 
than  the  preceding  one.  We  want 
your  suggestions  and  ideas! 
Please  feel  free  always  to  write 
to 

The  Editor. 


Raising  Broomcorn 

(Contlnord  From  I'aKC  6) 

ber  of  holes  needed  will  depend  upon 
the  speed  adjustment  of  the  planter. 
The  holes  should  be  slightly  counter- 
sunk on  the  under  side  so  tkat  the 
seed  will  not  become  wedged. 

Cultivation  and  Irrigatioa 

Cultivation  is  especially  important 
in  California,  where  so  much  depends 
upon  the  maintenance  of  soil-mois- 
ture. Mr.  Newbill  hand-hoed  his  cro^ 
once,  in  addition  to  giving  it  two  cul- 
tivations. It  is  good  practice  to  har- 
row the  field  both  ways  with  the  har- 
row teeth  slanted  backward,  just  after 
the  plants  have  come  up.  This  gives 
them  a  good  start  and  also  thins  them 
out  a  little.  Provided  the  soil  is  moist 
at  planting  time,  and  a  good  mulch  is 
maintained  by  frequent  cultivation,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  supply  a  large 
quantity  of  water  until  just  as  the 
heads  begin  to  form.  Weeds  must  be 
kept  out,  e^ecially  just  as  the  plants 
are  coming  up,  at  which  time  they  are 
easily  choked  out. 

When  to  Harvest 

Upon  the  care  and  judgment  used 
in  harvesting,  storing  and  seeding  the 
crop  depends  largejy  the  price  it  will 
command.  Broom  manufacturers 
agree  that  while  the  domestic  crop 
this  year  was  large,  the  quality  was 
poor.  Consequently  there  is  a  wide 
spread  of  prices,  and  a  very  strong 
demand  for  the  good  corn.  The  grow- 
er who  produces  the  best  can  always 
be  sure  of  a  quick,  high  market.  Good 
broom  corn  is  that  which  is  "self- 
working";  that  is,  about  14  to  20 
inches  in  length,  tough  (not  brittle), 
yet  fine,  straight,  and  evenly  colored. 
Harvesting  too  late,  undue  exposure 
to  sun  or  rain,  improper  storage,  care- 
less threshing — these  are  some  of  the 
incorrect  practices  which  reduce  the 
value  of  the  straw. 

The  proper  time  to  harvest  broom 
corn  is  while  the  seed  is  just  turning 
from  the  milk  to  the  dough  stage.  If 
it  is  allowed  to  become  hard  and  red, 
the  brush  is  colored  brown  or  red 
and  becomes  brittle.  It  is  necessary 
to  cut  the  heads  from  the  Standard 

(ContinuiMl  on  Paee  23) 

NO  MORE 
PUNCTURES 
OR  BLOWOUTS 


Perfect  Tire  Filler  Takes 
Place  of  Air — Sent  for  Free 
Trial  to  Car  Owners. 


Car  owners  can  get  Immediate  relief 
from  punctures  and  blowouta  and  from 
the  delay,  danger  and  expense  of  alr- 
fiUed  tires  by  writing  to  J.  A.  Jonsoa. 
Sales  Mgr.,  55-220  W.  Superior  St., 
Chicago. 

Jlr.  Jonson's  company  manufacture* 
a  tire  filler  (not  a  liquid)  that  is  la 
successful  use  on  over  50,000  cara.  This 
solid  resilient  filler  rides  like  air  yet 
does  not  puncture  or  blowout,  doubles 
the  life  of  tires  and  does  awaj  wltk 
the  use  of  inner  tubes.  No  spare  Urea 
or  rims  are  needed. 

Tests  made  by  the  Ford  Owners' 
Club,  Widney  Reslliometer,  Technical 
Universities  and  over  50.00*  users 
prove  that  this  remarkable  tire  filler 
rides  like  air  over  the  roughest  roada, 
that  it  will  not  flatten  and  that  it  la 
not  affected  by  heat,  cold,  water,  aand, 
mud  or  pressure. 

Various  departments  of  the  Oavem- 
ment,  municipalities  like  Cleveland. 
Chicago  and   50,000  ire  using 

this  filler  with  ren?  iccess. 

Mr.  Jonson's  free  ng  offer  is 

intended  for  one  car  owner  in  eack 
locality,  who  will  test  this  tire  filler  at 
the  manufacturer's  risk,  and  then  tell 
others  of  its  wonderful  merits.  It  la 
suggested  that  car  owners  write  Mr. 
J.  A.  Jonson,  Sales  Manager,  at  the  ad- 
dross  above  for  details  of  his  affar. — 
AdT. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


II 


;How  to  Breed  Rabbits 

By  Mrs.  C.  A.  Rickey 

616  North  Benton  Way,  Los  Angeles. 
Careful  selection  and  mating  of  breeding  stock  is  no  leas  the  duty  of  the 
utilitv  breeder  than  of  the  fancier.    Mrs.  Richey  describes  in  this  article^  the 
standards  of  two  leading  breeds  and  answers  in  a  non-technical  manner  the 
questions  that  will  occur  to  the  novice. — The  Editor. 


BREEDING  animals  or  birds  cor- 
rectly, or  rather  scientifically, 
requires  some  study  and  care  so 
as  to  improve  the  progeny  with  each 
generation;  this  is  how  we  secure  our 
fine  poultry,  horses  and  cattle.  The 
same  principles  pertain  to  the  rabbit 
family,  and  although  we  have  made 
wonderful  strides  in  America  in  the 
short  time  that  we  have  been  inter- 
ested in  domestic  rabbits,  we  have 
only  just  begun;  in  a  few  years  from 
now  there  will  be  a  wonderful  dif- 
ference. Aside  from  the  meat  and 
fur  question  is  the  satisfaction  to  be 
derived  from  producing  individuals 
of  the  selected  breed  that  excel  in 
size,  shape  and  color. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  breed  correctly 
as  it  is  to  use  careless  methods.  By 
employing  a  little  common  sense  and 
care,  one  is  well  repaid  for  his  time 
and  trouble,  not  only  financially,  but 
in  the  gratification  of  one's  vanity, 
for  to  win  in  the  shows  is  a  great 
satisfaction.  And  this  is  not  a  minor 
consideration,  for  we  need  something 


we  have  produced  a  far  more  hand- 
some rabbit  than  we  had  six  or  seven 
years  ago.  We  find  them  inclined  to 
show  light  color  and  some  white  spots 
as  well  as  dark  "ticking"  on  the  ears 
and  on  the  back.  Whether  this  has 
been  bred  into  them  from  other  rab- 
bits' in  order  to  add  size,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  determine. 

Animals  of  fine  color  and  type  are 
almost  always  of  less  than  standard 
weight;  for  New  Zealands  the  stan- 
dard calls  for  10  pound  does  and  nine 
pound  bucks.  They  should  weigh  four 
and  one-half  pounds  at  four  months, 
six  pounds  at  five  months,  eight 
pounds  at  eight  months,  and  ten 
pounds  at  twelve  months.  When 
these  weights  are  easily  reached,  the 
standard  will  be  raised  accordingly. 
The  average  weight  of  a  fine  colored 
New  Zealand  is  from  eight  to  nine 
pounds,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
fancier  to  bring  the  weights  up  to 
standard  or  higher,  perfect  color 
predominating. 

In  breeding  we  must  remember  to 


The  Steel  Grey  Flemish 

An  Unusual  Specimen,  Carefully  Bred  for  Color  and  Size. 


to  stimulate  us  to  improvement  and 
the  rabbit -shows,  now  held  all  over 
the  country  in  conjunction  with  poul- 
try exhibitions,  furnish  this  stimula- 
tion. The  rabbit  industry  will  never 
hurt  the  poultry  business  as  we  must 
have  eggs  and  poultry  anyway. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  Eu- 
ropean countries  that  there  is  no 
lessening  of  poultry  raising  on  ac- 
count of  the  popularity  of  the  rabbit, 
and  so  it  will  be  in  this  country;  as 
the  population  increases  so  will  the 
consumption  of  all  foods,  and  that 
the  rabbit  is  a  boon  to  the  average 
household  as  a  provider  of  meat  is  an 
established  fact.  Now  that  the 
domestic  rabbit  has  become  so  firmly 
established  as  a  meat  producer,  the 
sporting  spirit  o£  the  intelligent 
American  has  been  aroused  to  pro- 
duce animals  which  please  the  eye  as 
well  as  the  palate,  and  we  have  what 
we  xall  "breeders  of  the  fancy  types," 
who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  both  time 
and  money  to  the  furtherance  of  this 
interesting  work. 

Breeding  New  Zealand  Reds 

The  New  Zealand  Reds  breed  true 
to  color  in  every  case;  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  their  popularity  all 
over  America,  but  with  careful  mating 


choose  the  buck  for  color  and  the 
doc  for  size.  We  must  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  ears,  which  should 
be  of  medium  thickness  and  should 
stand  up  gracefully  from  the  head; 
they  should  not  spread  out,  as  is  so 
often  the  case.  There  should  be  no 
"lacing,"  and  the  standard  calls  for  a 
length  of  five  and  a  half  inches  from 
the  skull. 

The  body  should  be  rather  long  and 
very  broad  at  the  hips;  feet  clean, 
with  no  white  bars,  and  with  thick- 
ness according  to  the  body.  An  ani- 
mal in  first-class  condition  will  carry 
its  head  in  a  graceful  position,  well 
up,  and  the  eyes  will  be  bright  and 
alert.  Does,  when  ncaring  the  age 
for  breeding,  have  a  dewlap  which 
should  be  evenly  carried,  not  baggy. 
Bucks  should  be  very  lively  and 
pugnacious.  In  mating  the  rabbits,  a 
fault  on  one  side  should  be  perfect 
on  the  other;  for  instance,  a  doe  with 
ears  too  short  should  be  mated  with 
a  buck  with  perfect  ears  and  vice 
versa.  If  one  is  breeding  for  size  a  doe 
should  not  have  more  than  four  young 
to  nurse;  the  remainder  may  be  given 
to  a  nurse  doe.  Thus  the  four  young 
get  all  the  nourishment  that  would 
naturally  have  to  be  divided  among 
(Oantlnacd  on  Vase  84) 


This  Label  On  Every  GumMt 


Buy  None  Without  It 


Unusual  warmthy 
comfort  and  economy! 

Cut  out  winter  underwear  frills  and  save  a  lot  on  the  price 
you  usually  pay  f  Put  it  flush  up  to  Hanes  quality,  Hanes  work- 
manship, and  Hanes  fleecy  warmth  to  carry  you  through  the  stiffest  winter 
with  maximum  comfort !  Anditvrill!  HanesHeavy  Winter  Weight  Under- 
wear— Union  Suits  and  Shirts  and  Drawers — is  value  extraordinary!  Made  of 
fine,  long-fibre  cotton,  it  will  win  you  hands  down  after  the  closest  inspection. 

Every  Hanes  seam  is  guaranteed  unbreakable.    Every  pearl  button  is 
sewed  to  stay  on  I    Tailored  Collarette  fits  the  neck  snugly,  preventing 
gaps.    Elastic  shoulders  hold  their  shape  and 
give  with  every  motion. 


Union 
SniU 


HAHES 


Shirts 
and 
Drawers 


GUARANTEE- IVe  tfuar- 
anfee  Hanes  Underwear 
absolutely —  every  thread, 
stitch  and  button.  Wm 
guarantee  to  return  your 
money  or  iive  you  a  new 
garment  if  any  aemm 
break  m. 


Unde:i2weiajb 

Illnitrated  here  is  the  Hanes  Heavy 
Winter  Weight  Union  Suit,  the  highest 
type  of  onderwcar  erer  sold  at  popular 
prices.  Note  the  snug-fitting  elaatie 
wrist  and  leg  cufTs.  C/osed  crotch 
stays  closed  I  Hanes  Heavy  Winter 
Weight  Shirts  and  Drawers  are  th* 
standard  of  the  nation  sold  at  a  pop- 
ular price. 

Keep  the  Boys  Warm 


Hanes  Union  Suits  for  boye 
are  actually  the  men's  suits  in 
boy  sizes!  In  friendly  warmth, 
comfort-Bt  and  lonfi^  service 
they  are  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves—the finest  boys'union 
suits  we  have  ever  seen.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  have 
Hanes  write  us  at  once, 

P.  H.  HANES 
KNITTING  CO. 
WinsCon-Salem,  N.C 

New  York  Office: 
366  Broadway 

Warainr  to  the  Trade— 

Ann  uarment  offfrred 
OJ^  Hanes  tsaaubsti- 
tutr  unlena  it  btfira 
the"  Hanes"  label, 


Greatest  Winter 
Underwear  Sold 
at  Popular  Prices 


WHILE 
IT  LASTS 


Ranchers,  Attention! 

100,000  feet  choice,  brlKht.  second-hand  galvanized  corrugated  Iron,  all  lengtlis 
3.000,000  feet  dry  dimension  lumber,  all  dimensions. 

Greatest  stock  of  new  and  second-hand  plumbing;  more  than  all  others  combined: 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Latest  designs  at  reasonable  prices.  Building  material 
for  every  purpose.    Ranch  accesaorles.  such  as  nails,  barb  wire,  hog  and  poultry  fenolns. 

Get  our  estimates.  Several  buildings  now  cominc  down.  Every  shipment,  large  or 
small,  guaranteed.    Play  safe  and  buy  right. 

SYMON  BROS. 


WRECKERS 
1501  TO  1527  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SPECIAL  SALE 

Ground  Coffee  and  Cereal,  fresh  roasted,  the  finest  kind, 
5  Lbs.  for  $1.00. 
Fancy  Broken  Ceylon  and  Java  Tea,  3  Lbs.  for  $L00. 

We  positively  guarantee  every  pound.    Try  it  at  our  expense. 
Delivered  free  to  your  home  by  parcel  post. 

DEL  MORRIS  SALES  C04/„%^rLr;A,. 


RHEUMATISM 


Use  ANTI-URIC,  the  famous  ROOT  and  BERRY  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
RHEUMATISM,  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  the  purifying  of  the  blood;  will 
assist  the  kidneys:  has  cured  thousands.  Contains  no  opiate*  or  ohamioala, 
and  the  most  delicate  stomach  can  take  It.  An  outfit  (two  wueks'  trcHtment) 
contains  an  8-ounce  bottle  of  liquid,  a  box  of  tablets  for  Internal  use  and  a 
1-ounce  bottle  of  oil  especially  prepared  for  MASSAGING  the  pHrts  affected. 
Results  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Price,  $1.60  per  outfit.  If  not  at 
your  local  druggist  we  will  send  prepaid  by  Parcel  Post,  C.  O.  D.  Writa  today. 

ANTI-URIC  CO.,  32  Front  St.  San  Francisco 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


HAWjrACTpmwo  CO-I«^ 

STO  C  KTO  M 

PEORIA 

lOS  ANGELES 
Calirorni< 
POPTLANO 

Oregon 
S  PO  KANE 

^SAN  FPANCISCOi 


R»g  US  PotCJff 

HELPS  SOLVE  FARM 
LABOR  PROBLEMS 

To  produce  greatly  increased  yields  of  all 
farm  products  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  labor 
— that  is  the  problem  squarely  confronting 
the  farmers  of  America,  for  America  must 
feed  the  world  for  years  to  come. 
For  years  TheHoItManufacturingCompany 
has  been  building  and  improving  the  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor,  which  now,  more  than  ever 
before,  is  proving  itself  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  saving  of  farm  labor. 
Today  the  wide  expanses  of  America's  fertile 
acres  are  being  cultivated  with  the  aid  of 
thousa/ids  of  "Caterpillar"  Tractors.  Thou- 
sands more  of  these  tractors  are  hauling 
supplies  and  cannon  in  France. 

The  track  principle  employed  in  the  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor,  plus  Holt  manufacturing  ex- 
perience, Holt  design  and  Holt  high-grade 
materials,  produces  the  most  efficient,  de- 
pendable and  profitable  tractor  made. 

Your  neighbors — farmers,  freighters,  and 
ontractors — are  profiting  by  the  labor  sav- 
ng  and  money  saving  advantages  of  the 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor.  You  can  do  the  same. 

Write  for  full  information  today. 

h«r«'t  but  ono  "CaturpiSJar" 
Holt  balldt  it  • 


Tractor  Parts 

ONE  of  the  first  things  the  farmer 
considers  in  buying  an  ordinary 
piece  of  farm  machinery  is  the 
possibility  of  getting  "extras."  This 
is  painful  and  expensive  enough  at 
best  under  present  conditions,  but  all 
the  more  important  because  of  tlie 
certainty  of  delay  and  additional  ex- 
pense, as  compared  to  normal  times. 

So  spectacular  and  rapid  has  been 
the  general  adoption  of  the  farm  trac- 
tor, however,  that  heretofore  the  im- 
portant consideration  has  been  merely 
to  get  a  machine  and  to  get  it  as  soon 
as  possible;  consequently,  little 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  matter 
of  securing  parts  when  needed.  As  a 
result  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
delay  and  dissatisfaction.  For  the 
tractor  is,  after  all,  only  a  piece  of 
machinery,  susceptible  to  breakage 
and  disorder.  The  farmer  who  pur- 
chases a  tractor  huiriedly  without  re- 
gard to  his  future  supply  of  "extras" 
may  be  laying  the  foundation  for  ser- 
ious loss.  When  the  time  comes  to 
replace  an  important  part,  if  it  is  nec- 
essary to  wire  an  over-worked  factory 
several  thousand  miles  away,  there  is 
certain  to  be  disappointment. 

Therefore  it  is  our  belief  and  con- 
tention that  every  tractor  dealer 
should  carry  a  supply  of  parts,  and 
that  the  farmer'should  base  his  pur- 
chase largely  upon  the  possibility  of 
future  service.  The  time  is  coming 
when  there  will  be  no  room  on  this 
globe  for  the  "shyster"  dealer  who 
sells  as  many  machines  in  a  territory 
as  possible,  and  immediately  forgets 
about  the  purchasers  as  soon  as  he 
has  their  money,  moving  to  some 
other  fertile  field,  for  his  next  year's 
operations.  Tractors  are  more  plenti- 
ful now;  competition  is  keener.  The 
questionable  practices  that  have  pre- 
vailed among  a  few  dealers  in  some 
communities  are  no  longer  being 
tolerated.  The  dealer  who  is  build- 
ing  up  a  permanent  trade  wisely  gives 
every  consideration  to  the  "service" 
branch  of  his  business 


PERFECTION 
OIL  HEATER 


When  Trouble  Occurs 

"Don't  growl;  kick,"  is  the  advice 
of  one  successful  tractor  dealer.  He 
regarfls  as  his  best  friend  the  owner 
who,  instead  of  grumbling,  and  parad- 
ing dissatisfaction  among  his  neigh- 
bors, writes  or  tells  fully  and  in  de- 
tail the  circumstances  and  causes  of 
his  particular  difficulties.  The  man 
who  suggests  a  "kick"  is  somewhat 
out  of  the  ordinary  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  follow  up  his  reasoning.  He 
believes  the  "kick"  should  be  def- 
inite; not  simply  a  process  of  "get- 
ting mad"  and  saying  that  something 
is  wrong.  The  world  appreciates  and 
hustles  lor  the  good,  hard  legitimate 
kicker,  he  points  out,  and  shuns -the 
"growler."  The  wise  dealer  is  the 
one  who  gives  quick  action  on  such 
well-directed  and  justified  kicks 

Tractor  Precautions 
To  overload  a  tractor  or  run  it  be- 
yond its  rated  speed  is  regarded  by 
tractor  authorities  as  one  of  the  most 
short-sighted  policies  the  purchaser 
could  adopt.  To  treat  a  tractor  in  this 
manner  is  to  subject  it  to  strains 
which  the  manufacturer  never  in- 
tended it  to  endure,  and  therefore  to 
open  the  way  for  dissatisfaction  for 
which  he  is  in  no  way  to  blame.  A 
good  rule  to  follow  is  this:  Think  of 
the  tractor  as  though  it  were  alive, 
and  treat  it  with  the  same  humane 
consideration  that  you  would  give  a 
horse.— W.  J.  B. 


The  Tractor  Era 

There  are  two  items  in  the  growing 
of  crops  which  keep  the  thoughtful 
farmer  awake  nights.  One  item  is  rep- 
resented by  the  cost  of  seed  and 
rental,  or  interest  on  the  land.  This 
item  is  more  or  less  fixed  and  un- 
changeable in  its  nature.  The  other 
is  the  cost  of  hired  help  and  horse  help 
in  planting,  cultivating  and  reaping. 

This  horse  and  hand  item  is  one  of 
large  proportions.  The  army  of  horses 
and  mules  which  is  required  to  do  the 
farm  work  of  this  country  consumes 
annually  a  food  product  valued  at 
$1,250,000,000  or  a  sum  equal  to  the 
total  income  of  2.000,000  families.  This 
represents  one-fifth  of  our  entire 
production  of  hay  and  grain.  Hired 
help,  even  if  not  overpaid,  is  too  ex- 
pensive in  comparison  to  what  it  pro- 
duces. Illinois  farmers  paid  out 
for  hired  help  in  the  year  1909  more 
than  $36,300,000.  Three-fourths  of  this 
sum  was  in  cash  and  the  remainder 
was  paid  in  rent  and  board.  This  was 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  decade 
of  nearly  64  per  cent.  During  that 
decade,  the  sum  which  Michigan  paid 
to  its  farm  hands  increased  even  more 
rapidly,  the  added  increase  amounting 
to  practically  75  per  cent.  Ohio  w^s 
even  harder  hit  with  a  77  per  cent 
increase  in  its  payroll. 

These  are  the  items  of  expense 
vviiich  are  becoming  a  matter  of  anx- 
iety to  every  progressive  farmer.  The 
American  farmer  cannot  hope  to  re- 
tain his  agricultural  supremacy  after 
the  wai;  in  competition  with  European 
farmers  who  are  now  rapidly  learning 
the  use  of  labor-saving  machines  un- 
less he  can  find  some  way  of  making 
a  further  reduction  in  the  labor  costs 
of  producing  his  crops.  It  is  his 
liberal  use  of  machinery  and  tractors 
which  enables  him  to  hold  his  present 
leadership  in  the  world's  production 
of  foodstuffs. — N.  I.  V.  A. 

Time  to  Buy  a  Tractor 

To  Orchard  and  Farm: 

I  want  a  tractor  to  do  field  work 
next  spring,  and  am  drged  to  buy  it 
this  fall,  but  have  thought  that  new 
models  might  come  out  in  the  mean- 
time and  would  not  like  to  have  an 
out-of-date  machine  on  my  hands. 
What  do  you  advise?— R.  J.  V.,  Santa 
Barbara. 

One  of  the  big  tractor  manufac- 
turers says;  "Always  buy  a  tractor 
for  spring  work  in  the  fall,  and  one 
for  fall  work  in  the  spring."  He  gives 
as  his  reason  the  fact  that  the  farmer 
who  buys  several  months  ahead  has 
an  opportunity  to  "get  acquainted" 
with  his  machine,  and  have  it  well 
broken  in  before  it  is  necessary  to 
commence  heavy  work.  If  you  have 
some  belt  or  field  work  for  the  ma- 
chine to  do  this  winter,  we  believe 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  get  the 
tractor  now,  provided  you  have  satis- 
fied yourself  as  to  the  make  and  size 
you  want.  There  is  little  likelihood 
that  sweeping  or  radical  changes  in 
design  will  be  made  in  a  few  months; 
in  fact,  there  has  been  little  change 
in  most  of  the  standard  makes  of  trac- 
tors in  the  past  two  yArs.  We  do 
not  believe  this  consideration  should 
deter  you  from  making  your  purchase. 
We  question  the  advisability,  however, 
of  leaving  a  machine  in  "cold  storage' 
all  winter,  without  working  it,  unless 
you  anticipate  inability  on  the  part  of 
the  dealer  to  make  delivery  -next 
spring.   

Beware  of  the  dealer  who  draws  a 
rosy  picture  of  years  of  tractor  usag^e 
without  any  trouble.  The  tractor  is 
not  made  which  will  not  give  some 
trouble  and  develop  difficulties  call- 
ing for  adjustment  or  repair.  The 
dealer  who  paints  too  bright  a  pic- 
ture is  open  "to  suspicion  I 
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The  Farm  Engine 

Overhauling  and  €are 

IN  a  speech  delivered  recently  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  farmers,  W. 
Champlin  Robinson,  director  of 
Oil  Conservation  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration,  told  a  story 
about  a  farmer  who  gave  all  his  horses 
to  Uncle  Sam  for  war  work  and  in- 
stalled gasoline  equipment.  "I  find," 
said  the  farmer,  "that  to  get  the  best 
results  I  have  to  be  as  kind  to  my 
motors  as  I  was  to  my  horses.  Gaso- 
line horses  have  to  be  fed,  groomed 
and  bedded  or  else  they'll  go  lame.  A 
man  who  keeps  a  lame  motor  on  his 
place  is  just  as  bad  as  the  man  who 
works  a  lame  horse." 

With  the  approach  of  winter,  care- 
ful farmers  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  the  farm  machinery,  and  there 
is  no  item  of  equipment  that  demands 
as  much  attention  as  the  gasoline 
motors.  A  new  motor,  which  has 
been  running  all  summer,  requires 
■  particular  attention  because  the  "shak- 
ing down*'  which  comes  with  the  first 
year's  service  is  generally  the  most 
telling  in  the  life  of  the  motor.  Un- 
less it  is  kept  in  proper  adjustment 
after  the  first  year's  use  it  will  lose 
from  one-half  to  one-third  of  its 
power. 

Saves  Fuel 

The  adjustment  of  stationary  gaso- 
line motors  is  frequently  as  necessary 
as  the  adjustment  of  automobile  en- 
gines. Carbon  should  be  removed, 
spark  plugs  kept  clean  and  carbureters 
adjusted  often  in  order  to  keep  the 
gasoline  consumption  at  a  minimtrm. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  many  oper- 
ators permit  their  machinery  to  run 
under  conditions  that  tvould  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  use  of  the  family  auto- 
mobile or  the  motor  truck.  If  the 
motor  is  taken  down  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  wornout  parts  are  re- 
placed, the  average  user  will  find  to 
his  surprise  that  he  will  save  50  per 
cent  on  his  fuel  and  oil  bills. 

Here  are  some  points  to  observe 
in  the  overhauling  program: 

Clean  carbon  from  cylinders  and 
plugs.  Accumulated  carbon  is  a  fuel 
and  power  waster,  besides  the  extra 
wear  and  tear  on  the  motor. 

Watch  piston  rings.  See  that  they 
fit  snugly.  Badly  fitting. piston  rings 
are  responsible  for  loss  of  power  and 
the  waste  of  gasoline  and  oil. 

Go  over  wiring  system  with  special 
attention  to  timer  and  ignition. 
Watch  the  Smoke 

Adjust  the  carburetor.  During  cold 
weather  a  rich  mixture  is  needed  for 
starting  but  after  the  motor  "warms 
up"  it  will  give  more  power  if  the 
mixture  is  made  leaner.  Observation 
of  the  exhaust  will  enable  the  oper- 
ator to  determine  whether  or  not  he 
is  wasting  fuel.  A  smoking  exhaust 
indicates  the  engine  is  wasting  gaso- 
line or  oil  or  both.  A  sharp,  snappy 
explosion  from  the  exhaust  without 
smoke  indicates  that  good  service  is 
being  obtained. 

Don't  fill  oil  cups  while  motor  is 
running  because  it  frequently  causes 
spillingi  Every  drop  of  oil  saved 
counts. 

When  cleaning  crank  case,  don't 
throw  away  the  oil.  Strain  it  care- 
fully and  put  it  back  in  the  crank- 
case.  Oil  cans  and  containers  should 
be  kept  tightly  covered  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  dirt  and  in  the  case 
of  gasoline,  to  prevent  evaporation. 
An  open  container  attracts  dirt,  in- 
*  sects  and  trash  with  the  result  that 
'  there  is  great  waste  in  using  the  last 
few  gallons. 


America's  foremost  tractor 


THE  perfection  of  the  Wallis  principle 
in  tractor  construction  established  a 
new  standard  of  tractor  quality. 

Wallis  was  the  first  to  use  a  rear  axle 
gear  drive — entirely  enclosed.  Wallis 
built  a  powerful  four-cylinder  engine  of 
latest  tractor  type,  and  drop  forged,  cut 
and  hardened  steel  gears.  Wallis  en- 
closed all  gears  and  moving  parts  in  a 
light  but  durable  steel  armor  where  they 


run  in  a  bath  of  oil.  Lowest  plowing  cost 
per  acre  is  a  Wallis  accomplishment. 
This  is  economy  which  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  final  estimate  of  your 
farm  profits. 

Why  the  Wallis  principle  is  the  ac- 
cepted standard  of  engineering  excellence 
and  operating  economy  is  explained  and 
illustrated  in  the  new  Wallis  catalog.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


J.  I.  CASE  PLOW  WORKS.  Racine,  Wis. 

512  Mead  St. 

Sales  Agents  for  Wallis  Tractors. 

BRANCHES: 
Douglas  Boswell,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Distributor^  for  Calif.,  Oregon.  Washington  and  No.  Idaho. 


MInneapollt,  HHiHi 
Omahi,  Nebr. 
Baltimore,  Mrf. 
Wathlngton.  D 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Denver,  Colo.  IndianaiMlii,  Ind. 

Saginaw,   Mich.         Bloomlngton.   III.  Sloux  Falli,  S.  D. 

Kaniaa  City,  Mo.      Columbut,  Ohio.  San  Aatonlo,  Texaa. 

C.  St.  Louis,  Mo.         Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Des  Moinot.  Iowa. 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  Dallas,  Tevaa.  Great  FaJIs,  Moat 
Richmond,  Va. 

Distributors  Everywhere 


Honey  Back  if  S9#|A 
Not  Satisfied  ^  ...  ^ 

on  my  new  SO-Day  Offer.  Three  months  to 
d»«lde-Ca.h  or  PaymenU.  Biief  i  to  80  H-P. 
Burn  K«ro»»n»— Stationary,  Portable  or  Saw-Kig. 

..JATITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
S<»Oakiand  Av«.,     3123    ICanaa*  City,  «J«. 
»l"gn,plr«  nut-t     »H3  Plttaburihja. 


GOOD  PROFTTS  TO  AGENTS 


jjN^ Cabbage  Cotter  wiih6Kni?es 


tliat  alwayi  keep  aharp.  Sllcea  cabbaia  and  all  other 
rentablea  easily  and  rapidly.  Sent  prepaid  for  ll.M. 
I  for  11.00.  LUSHER  BROS.  Elkhart,  Ind. 


v*vwwv 

I    jALFALFA  SEED 

Common  Variety,  21c  per  lb. 
Smooth  Peruvian,  30c  per  lb. 
Hairy  Peruvian,  40c  per  lb. 

S-E-L-E-C-T-E-D  S-E-E-D 

Delivery  to  You  by  Prepaid  Freight. 
Delay  Buying  Until  You  Have  Compared  My  Samples  With 
Seed  Others  Offer. 

E.  F.  SANGUINETTI  . 

Yuma,  Arizona.  <[ 


Thread*  mm4       ■  2nd  ■  ■!"• 

CoupliMn        ■        Hand       H  /i  ^"'"TL^      ■  -M 

Dipped  I>e««ore 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


TESTED  and  ODARANTRKD. 
Main  and   Howard  Sta.,  San  Franels 
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Indirect  power 

or  Tbelt  work 


__ — /Ik 


For  years,  the  OMC  SAMSON  SIRVRORIP  TRACTOR  haa demonatratftd 
lis  ^ffoctlvtinoHs  for  doliiK  Htullonary  work. 

Mailmiira  powor  1h  ohtalned  at  Its  iiuUoy.  directly  ronnected  with  the 
motor  shaft. 

UndeviatInK  Het  spt'fld  Ih  xecnired  by  Its  automatic  control  regardlesB  of 
load,  to  the  tractor's  iiiaxlniiim  capacity. 

The  (5MC  SAMSON  SIKVK(JIUP  TRACTOR  will  perform  all  your  sta- 
dlonarv  work  chtiaiier  and  bettor  than  any  otht«r  power.  It  will  drive  your 
grain  Beparators,  run  your  boan  throshorH,  operate  your  oUHllaKe  cutters  and 
tolowern.  pump  your  water.  CUT  YOUR  COSTS  and  INCRKASK  YOUR 
INCOMK. 

The  CMC  SAMSON  SIKVK  ORIP  TRACTOR  Ih  the  nian-of  all-work  on 
uo  farm. 

Write  for  our  latest  catalog.  Better  Karmlns.  It  Ih  yours  lor  the  asking- 

Samson  Sieve-Grip 
Tractor  Co. 


DIviilon  of 
GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION. 


STOCKTON.  CALIFORNIA. 


JCIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 

5^^/*-—^  Write  To^ay  S 

for  this  5 


TREE 

Catalog 


S  A  VALUABLE  BOOK  OF 

2  INSTRUCTION  TO  THE 

S  BEGINNER    AS  WELL 

2  AS  THE  EXPERIENCED 

5  HORTICULTURIST.  5 

2      Maklnp  ft  riKht  start— preparation  of  the  soli— time  to  plaiit—  m 
S     soleclluK  proper  varieties— Irrigation— pruning  and  shaping. 
S     are  all  treated  at  length  In  this  valuable  book,  which  la  sent 

Free  on  raquett.  2 

I  FancherCreek  Nui^scries  | 

I  IJir  Fresno.Cali^  | 
libiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiumiiiiillS^ 


Hints  for  the  Handy  Man 


Sxfslem  in  Shop,  Office  and  Field 


Filing  Bulletins 

IN  connection  with  the  article  on 
"A  Simple  Filing  System"  which 
appeared  in  Our  October  issue, 
attention  is  called  to  the  free  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  entitled  "Key  to  Subject 
Index  of  Ivxpcriment  Station  Litera- 
ture." which  explains  a  simple  method 
of  indexing  all  literature  published 
in  the  form  of  bulletins  and  circulars. 
This  system  is  based  on  the  decimal 
tiKUfcs,  frequently  used  in  libraries. 
There  are  13  master  divisions,  each 
of  which  is  divided  into  two  or  more 
subdivisions;  some  of  these  .sub- 
divisions are.  in  turn,  divided  into 
several  heads. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  master  divi- 
sions are  indicated  by  tehtlis  and  the 
smallest  divisi<jn.s  by  hundredths.  For 
example,  a  master  head  is  No.  9. 
"Dairying."  Subhead  No.  3,  under  '>, 
is  "ChanRcs  in  .Milk";  one  of  the 
minor  divisions  under  this  subhead  is 
.02.  "Creaming  of  Milk."  Thus  in  in 
dcxing  a  circular  on  "Creaming  u( 
Milk."  one  would  write  the  figures 
thus;  9.32.  which  would  tell  at  .i 
glance  where  to  look  for  the  mfornia- 
tion  desired. 

Anyone  who  keeps  bulletins  for  ref- 
erence will  find  this  circular  of  assist- 
ance, although  scarcely  any  student, 
of  course,  will  save  bulletins  on  every 
subject.  Any  filing  system  must  be 
worked  out  to  suit  the  subjects  in 
which  the  student  is  interested  That 
it  pays  to  keep  valuable  information 
indexed,  no  one  can  deny.  It  is  easy 
to  get  the  habit,  when  about  to  under- 
take sonu'  work  or  project  about  the 
ranch,  of  looking  up  the  night  before 
the  information  on  that  subject  which 
is  on  hand  I'requently  a  forgotten 
suggestion  or  a  time  and  money  sav- 
ing method  will  be  brought  to  light. 
At  any  rate,  the  fortunate  owner  of 
carefully  indexed  information  will  be 
continually  "brushing  up"  on  all 
branches  of  the  work  as  it  comes 
along,  which  as  everyone  knows,  is 
the  best  way  to  acquire  knowledge 
that  will  "stay  with  him."  Mere 
words,  unaccompanied  by  practice  or 
(leinonstralion,  are  Easily  forgotten  — 
Albert  J.  Mason. 


This  "Dual-Purpose"  Box 


Is  handy  for  saltintj  animals  in  two 
separate  lots.  It  is  patterned  after  the 
larger  self-feeders.  The  top  should 
open  on  the  side  most  convenient  for 
flUina,  and  should  project  over  the 
hopper  to  shed  rain.  The  combination 
of  salt  and  moisture  will  soon  rust  out 
ordinary  wire  nails,  and  the  box  should 
be  put  together  with  galvanized  nails 
tf  possible. 


To  remove  the  top  from  a  "stub- 
born" Mason  jar — place  a  rubber  ring 
or  a  heavy  rubber  band  around  the 
top  for  a  grip.  This  will  not  slip 
and  the  top  may  usually  be  easily 
tiii  ti.-.l 


Self-Feeder  for  Talves 

To  Orchard  and  Farn 

I  submit  herewith  >u\  im  iliuU  of 
feeding  calves.  I  have  found  it  prac- 
tical and  economical. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  as  many  as 
eleven  of  them  in  one  pen  and  found 
It  nearly  impossible  to  feed  them  all 
at  one  time  and  do  it  right,  without 
tying  them  up. 

I  took  six  empty  kerosene  caas  to 
a  tinsmith,  and  had  them  cut  off  in 
the  middle,  so  as  to  make  two  feed 
cans  out  of  each.  Then  1  had  him 
make  for  each  can  a  spout  which 
was  fastened  at  one  corner  of  the  can 
so  that  the  contents  would  drain  out 
well  when  the  can  was  tipped  to  that 
corner. 

The  spout  was  set  slanting  upward, 
to  a  level  with  the  brim  of  the  can 
so  that  the  can  could  be  filled  without 
the  ccjntcnts  running  out.  A  brace 
from  the  middle  of  the  spout  to  the 
can  helped  to  stiffen  it  and  hold  it 
in  place.  Tlie  sharp  edges  of  eack 
can  were  turned  over  and  hammered 
smooth,  a  wire  bail  put  in  and  Ike  jok 
was  finished. 


Then  I  got  abont  four  inches  of 
rubber  tubing  to  put  on  the  end  of 
each  spout,  for  the  calves  to  suck, 
and  the  cans  were  ready  for  use. 

Now,  on  the  outside  of  the  calf  pen 
I  made  a  shelf  on  which  to  set  the 
feeders,  and  bored  holes  in  the  side 
of  the  pen  for  the  spouts  at  a  con- 
venient height  for  the  calves  to  get 
hold  of  them  The  shelf  was  tipped 
toward  the  pen  so  that  the  contents 
of  the  cans  would  drain  to  the  spouts. 

To  teach  the  calves  to  drink  out  of 
these  spouts  was  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter. Calves  naturally  look  for  some- 
thing to  suck  and  when  one  or  two 
were  held  until  they  took  hold  of 
the  tubes,  the  others  soon  found  a' 
spout  each,  and  the  thing  was  iont. 
After  that  the  feeding  was  done  from 
the  outside  of  the  pen. 

The  cost  of  each  feeder  was  about 
30c,  including  the  rubber  tnbing,  and 
with  a  little  care  and  attention  to 
leaks  that  may  develop,  the  cans  will 
last  long  enough  to  serve  for  two  sets 
of  calves. 

Besides  simplifying  the  feeding,  this 
device  keeps  the  calves  from  sucking 
one  another's  ears.  I  raised  every 
one  of  the  eleven  calves,  and  on  skim 
milk  and  cornmeal  gruel  at  that.  The 
tubing  will  wear  out  and  have  to  be 
renewed,  but  an  old  piece  of  hose  or 
even  a  piece  of  baggiiiK  >an  answer, 
temporarily.  The  rubber  tubing,  how- 
ever, is  easiest  to  keep  clean. 

For  one  or  two  calves  only,  a  kot- 
tle  or  a  teapot  will  answer,  until  the 
calves  learn  to  drink  out  of  the  bucket, 
but  for  a  number  of  calves  kept  to- 
gether, 1  have  found  nothing  to  equal 
these  feed  cans  with  spouts. — J.  .E. 
Gamaliefion,  Hilo,  Hawaii. 

A  sickly  chick  or  adult  allowed  to 
run  with  the  flock,  a  de.id  chick  or 
fowl  not  buried  or  burned  promptly, 
sour  feed  in  the  houses  or  yards,  lice 
and  mites  as  well  as  ilrafts  and  damp- 
ness must  be  guarded  against  »n6 
combated  as  insidious  enemies. 


See  Hubbard  the  Land  Man's  adv. 
on  page  21. 
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Curing  Egg-Eaters 

Almost  every  poultry  raiser  has  had 
experience  with  egg-eating  hens. 
They  usually  go  from  bad  to  worse 
and  are  frequently  killed  as  incur- 
able. Good  effects  may  usually  be 
noticed,  if  one  commences  in  time, 
from  a  little  extra  care  in  feeding. 
The  eating  of  eggs  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  a  depraved  appetite  or  a  crav- 
ing for  certain  kinds  of  feed,  which 
if  supplied,  will  cure  the  desire  and 
the  habit.  If  a  hen  has  just  com- 
menced to  eat  eggs,  it  is  well  to  feed 
some  ground  bone,  meat  scraps,  oys- 
ter shell  and  other  mineral  and  pro- 
tein feeds. 

If  this  is  not  effective,  however, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  kill  the  hen. 
Mr.  Gamalielsen,  who  describes  else- 
where in  this  issue,  his  device  for 
feeding  calves,  has  worked  out  an  in- 
«nious  method  of  saving  the  eggs. 
His  plan  is  submitted  for  the  benefit 
of  other  readers  of  Orchard  and 
Farm. 


"Here  is  an  account,"  he  writes,  "of 
the  way  I  cured  some  of  my  hens  of 
eating  eggs.  They  had  the  habit  so 
badly  that  they  ate  every  egg  they 
layed  and  I  was  on  the  verge  of  kill- 
ing them  when  I  had  an  idea.  I  cut 
a.  hole  in  one  corner  of  the  nest  box, 
big  enough  to  let  an  egg  roll  through 
and  tipped  the  nest  box  to  that  cor- 
ner so  the  eggs  would  roll  out  down 
into  another  box  below.  I  partly  filled 
this  box  with  shavings  so  the  eggs 
would  not  break  ifi  rolling  down  and 
closed  it  in  so  no  hen  could  reach  in- 
to it.  This  lower  box  was  also  tipped 
so  that  the  eggs  would  roll  away  from 
the  opening  and  make  room  for  oth- 
ers. 

"A  piece  of  bagging  was  tacked  in 
the  inside  of  the  nestbox,  instead  of 
litter,  and  a  piece  of  netting  was 
tacked  across  one  corner,  under  which 
the  nestegg  was  placed. 

"This  plan  worked  out  so  well  that 
not  a  single  egg  has  been  eaten  since. 
Usually  after  a  week's  use  of  this 
nest,  the  habit  is  forgotten." 


Stalls  for  Machinery 

A  southwestern  ranch  owner  has  his 
machinery  shed  divided  into  "stalls" 
each  of  which  is  numbered.  Corre- 
sponding numbers  are  painted  upon 
the  various  pieces  of  farm  machinery, 
and  even  new  hands  never  have  any 
difficulty  in  putting  each  implement 
back  in  its  proper  place.  Moreover, 
the  psychological  effect  of  the  num- 
bers seems  to  be  strong,  for  they  are 
constant  reminders  to  the  men  that 
the  tools  have  "homes"  to  which  they 
are  to  be  returned.  Considerable  im- 
provement has  been  noted  in  the  care 
given  the  farm  machinery,  and  losses 
by  exposure  consequently  have  been 
reduced. 


Although  the  feeding  value  of  corn- 
stalks is  generally  believed  to  be  very 
small,  recent  Illinois  experiments 
show  that  cornstover,  if  made  into 
silage,  may  be  fed  with  oil  meal  at 
about  one-third  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance with  normal  corn  silage.  It  has 
been  shown  that  dry  corn  stalks,  if 
sufficiently  moistened  with  water 
when  put  into  the  silo,  make  a  good 
succalent  feed. 


lit.!! 

succal 


~1. 


<r-  •,  —  I'l  y^fz.  ^•■"k 


sacks 


Bulk  UanclHtig' 
Costs  Less 

A  big  flour  and  milling  concern  recently 

made  a  2500-ton  shipment  of  sacked  grain 

from  Vallejo  to  Stockton. 

16  tons  of  this  grain  were  lost  through  torn 

sacks,  rats,  gophers  and  mould. 

They  handled  the  next  2500-ton  shipment 

in  bulk — 

— and  lost  just  halj  a  ton. 
Grain  men  who  know  say  that  25%,  or  l^, 
of  all  the  grain  grown  in  California  is  lost 
because  of  the  sack  method  of  handling. 
Handle  your  grain  in  bulk  and  store  it  in  a 
Calco  Metal  Grain  Bin.  Cut  out  the  loss 
through  rats,  gophers  and  leakage — save 
the  cost  of  sacks  and  the  sack  sewer's 
wages — assure  yourself  the  full  profit  of 
your  crop. 

Calco  Metal  Grain  Bins  are  made  of  "Armco" 
rast-resisting  iron — fireproof — weather-proof — 
rat-proof.  Can  be  quickly  set  up  with  unskilled 
labor.   Write  for  booklet. 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED 
CULVERT  COMPANY?^ 


Los  Angeles 
421  Leroy  Street 


West  Berkeley 
410  Parker  Street 


7?7C0ULS0NS  EGG  FOOD 

V     ^, FOR  GREATER  ECG  PRODUCTION 

%^  if  fULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
JSAw'CHICKENS  FROM 
JOMASHELL  to  MARKET" 


Statistics  of  the  production  of  seed- 
less raisin  grapes  in  California  and  the 
world  at  large;  descriptions  of  va- 
rious types  of  raisins  with  their  uses, 
preferred  soils,  climates  and  locations; 
records  of  varying  crops,  both  grafted 
and  ungrafted,  for  a  scries  of  years; 
and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  vineyards  are  set 
forth  in  a  circular  issued  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley.  In 
addition,  the  bulletin  deals  with  spe- 
cial requirements  regarding  planting, 
laying  out  the  vineyard,  and  the  use 
of  resistant  stocks. 


Most  Cash 
for  FURS! 

Ship  Today  to 

FUNSTE 


Yon  Rct  cash,  not  premlMS. 

when  jon  "hip  toFunattn.  Ov-  r 
EOO.OOO  troppcr*  and  trsdirfl*^ 
deal  with  u»  ypnrly.  A»wc  re- 
ceive moat  flhipmcntfl  BO  no  oiir 
pnlos  Bttrni-t  bl(lie>t  buysrs. 
whirh  ennhlrn  UB  to  p«»  yoU 
iMttar  nturn*. 

Oor  flnnnrinl  refloorrofl  iiro 
nnlimiteiJ.  Wo  e»n  aiul  do  Di'y  •P«l 
cash  lor  svsry  shlpmant.  N  •>  wait- 
ing for  your  in"nr-y.  t  h.-ck  (tpin 
back  to  you  by  return  muU.  bnip 
to  Konflt<;D  tO(iiLy. 

FUNSTEN 

BROS.  &  CO. 

IfitaniatloflBl  Fur  Cxohanff* 

732  FUNSTEN  BLOC. 

St.Loiiis,Mo. 


State  Farms  for 
Settlers 

Thirty-one  Farms  and  fire  Tmrm 
Laborer's  Allotments  In  the  Stat* 
Land  Settlement  at  Durh&m  •!>• 
now  open  to  the  Inspection  of 
trndlnR  settlers.  Applications  wlU 
be  received  up  to  noon  Noveanh«r 
20,  1918.  For  particulara  reirardlBg 
prices,  terms  of  payment,  addraw 
George  C.  Kreufzer,  Superlnteai 
Durham,  California. 


5  Cents  an  Acre  Cash 

TrXM  lu-hool  lanili  for  ••!«  by  tha  fltlt*  at  H  ka 
arrp,  Re  an  arn*  rsHb.  and  no  mora  for  4(1  jtmK  tpi 
>  prr  rsnt  lnt«raat:  aand  (c  poatai*  for  farthv  Ik- 

formation. 

INVESTOR  PUB.  CO.,  Ot»t.  I.  Ua  AalsalA  fteaa. 


"  meLY  TOPICS  AMONG  pa/?m  folk  ~ 


iJ.C.Knollin, editor.^ 


Our  Editorial  Policy 
Farmers  First 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM  is  a  maga- 
zine of,  hy  and  for  agricultural 
people;  standing  hy  the  food 
producer  in  all  things;  looking  at  life 
from  his  point  of  view.  We  recognize 
the  proud  position  held  hy  you  who 
■make  your  living  from  the  soil.  Your 
interests  are  our  interests;  your  proh- 
lem^  our  problems;  your  struggles, 
ours. 

To  puhlish  only  that  which  is  clean, 
helpful,  interesting;  to  make  the  pages 
of  this  magazine  a  clearing  house  for 
useful  ideas;  to  assist  and  entertain 
every  member  of  the  family;  to  de- 
serve and  keep  the  good  loill  and  re- 
spect of  its  readers — that  w  the  policy 
9f  Orchard  and  Farm. 


Concern iog  Optnmasm 

^^r^^PEAKIN'  of  Crabs,"  remark- 
ed  Uncle  Wiseacre  (the  ref- 
erence  having  been  suggested 
by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  shipment  of 
sea  food  at  Jud  Whitson's  store,  where 
the  old  philosopher  was  having  his 
usual  Saturday  afternoon  chat) — 
"Speakin'  of  crabs,  I  know  a  man  who 
is  so  derned  contrary  thet  he  is  agin 
what  he  is  fer!  When  the  signal  comes 
to  go  ahead  he  has  already  started 
backing  up.  If  he  ever  gits  in  the 
army,  they  will  have  to  sound  re- 
treat t'  get  him  t'  charge  th'  enemy. 
He  is  jest  naturally  opposed;  it  don't 
matter  what  th'  issue  is,  he  is  on  th' 
other  side  of  th'  fence! 

"Now  what  good  does  a  feller  like 
thet  do  fer  himself,  his  family,  his 
neighborhood  er  his  country?  He  is 
th'  best  example  of  a  dyed-in-the-wool 
pessimist  thet  I  ever  run  across.  Fer 
what  is  a  pessimist  but  a  man  that 
can't  see  no  good  in  nothin'?  Did  you 
ever  think  of  it  in  that  way,  boys?  As 
fer  me,  I  believe  a  feller  can  do  a 
lot  more  good  boostin'  than  knockin', 
even  if  he  gets  off  on  the  wrong  track 
and  boosts  a  losin'  proposition  occa- 
sionally. Like  me,  fer  instance,  I  got 
mighty  enthusiastic  about  voteS  fer 
women  one  time,  and  then  found 
out  my  wife  was  an  anti! 

"The  best  description  of  the  optim- 
ist and  the  pessimist  thet  I  know  of 
is  the  old  rhyme  that  runs  like  this: 
"  'Twixt  optimist  and  pessimist  the 

difference  is  droll, 
"The  optimist  the  doughnut  sees — 
the  pessimist  the  hole. 
"Joe  Caruthers  is  about  th'  best  ex- 
ample of  an  optimist  in  this  neighbor- 
hood.   Th'  other  day  I  sez  to  him: 
'Joe,  I  sh'd  think  ye'd  get  discour- 
aged workin'  up  an  down  th'  hills  on 
your  farm.    Your  horses  is  generally 
six  feet  lower  or  eight  feet  higher 
than  th'  machine  they  is  pullin'.'  He 
says,  'Well,  now  that  ain't  so  bad 
as  ye  might  think.  Uncle  Wiseacre. 
Jest  consider  how  much  more  land  I 
have  to  raise  crops  on  than  the  feller 
that  has  a  place  as  flat  as  a  pancake.' 
Yessir,  Joe  could  find  a  bright  side  to 
a  b«ok  agent's  visit  I" 


The  Dawo  of  a  New  airnd  Brighter  Day 


"G 


REAT  was  the  fall  thereof" 
may  well  be  written,  in 
future  agricultural  history, 
of  the  year  1918.  The  historians  will 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  season  and  not 
to  any  catastrophe.  For  it  is  during 
the  fall  months  of  America's  most 
momentous  year  that  Rip-Van- 
Winkle  -  Agriculture  at  ,last  stirred 
uneasily,  dimly  conscious  of  the  great 
things  which  await  him  when  he 
emerges,  completely  awake,  from  his 
long  lyp 

In  a  World  made  safe  for  democracy 
he  will  find  himself  the  only  King. 
For  a  world  that  has  faced  the  awful 
spectre  of  hunger  can  forget  neither 
the  prime  importance  of  food,  nor  the 
deference  due  him  who  produces  it. 

EVENTS  ARE  MOVING  WITH 
STARTLING  RAPIDITY  TO- 
WARDS THE  ASSENSION  OF 
THE  SOIL  MONARCH  TO  HIS 
RIGHTFUL  THRONE!  His  Temple 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  fos- 
tered by  the  now  generally  recognized 
National  Board  of  Farm  Organiza- 
tions, awaits  merely  the  conclusion  of 
world  peace  in  order  to  spring  into 
being,  for  the  movement  to  provide 
at  the  national  capital  a  permanent 
shrine  for  American  farmers  has  met 
with  the  heartiest  response  and  ap- 
proval from  agriculturists  in  every 
section  of  the  United  States. 

All  kinds  and  sizes  of  producers' 
organizations  have  expressed  their 
willingness  and  desire  to  contribute 
and  co-operate.  From  the  great 
Farmers'  Union  of  the  South  to  the 
smallest  community  club,  the  people 
of  rural  America  are  endorsing  this 
as  the  greatest  agricultural  co-opera- 
tive scheme  in  history. 

The  National  Board  is  not  at  its  in- 
ception and  cannot  become  in  the 
future  partisan  or  selfish;  it  is  greater 
than  any  of  the  men  who  sponsor 
and  compose  it;  it  is  greater  than  the 
idea  itself!  The  possibilities^  for  de- 
velopment are  unlimited.  Think  of 
a  nation-wide  league,  representing  in 
their  entirety  the  food  producers  who 
comprise  the  backbone  of  the  world's 
greatest  democracy!  Carried  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  the  scheme  will 
become  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and  revolutionary  measures  ever 
woven  into  the  world's  social  and 
political  fabric!  AND  WHERE  IS 
THE  FARMER  WHO  WILL  LET 
IT  FAIL?  We  trust  that  every 
reader  of  Orchard  and  Farm  will  in- 
vestigate the  possibilities  of  this  first 
real,  concerted  movement  to  give  the 
American  food-producer  a  square 
deal! 

The  farmer  is  no  profiteer!  "A  good 
-living  and  ten  per  cent"  is  all  he 
wants  or  asks.  But  until  he  puts  his 
shoulder  to  the  common  wheel,  no 
American  farmer  can  be  assured  of  a 
permanent,  lasting  partnership  in  the 
aflfairs  of  the  nation!  He  must  do  his 
pioneer  work  through  community, 
county  and  State  co-operation  and 
bring  about  the  big  reforms  through 
national  co-operation.  The  National 
Board  was  represented  at  its  notable 
meeting  last  August  by  several  hun- 
dred delegates  from  most  of  the  rec- 
ognized associations  of  farmers  in 
the    entire    country!     These  sober. 


broad-minded  men  passed  resolutions 
that  will  live  in  history,  and  when 
they  returned  to  their  respective  com- 
munities they  did  not  let  the  spirit 
of  their  gathering  die. 

IT  WAS  NO  SMALL  CLIQUE 
OR  CLAN  THAT  GATHERED  IN 
WASHINGTONr  THE  DELE- 
GATES REPRESENTED  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS COMPRISING  NO 
LESS  THAN  3,000,000  FARMERS. 

It  was  a  northwestern  man,  A.  A. 
Elmore,  president  of  the  Washington 
and  Northern  Idah^  Farmers' 'Union, 
who  introduced  the  measure  for  con- 
structing and  maintaining  a  temple  of 
agriculture. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  among  the 
six  million  farmers  of  the  nation  by 
voluntary,  though  systematic,  sub- 
scription a  fund  of  approximately 
$8,500,000  of  which  about  $1,250,000 
would  be  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  agricultural  temple 
and  the  remaining  $7,000,000  or  more 
an  endowment  fund,  the  proceeds  of 
which  would  be  used  principally  to 
maintain  the  ablest  possible  represen- 
tation of  the  agricultural  industry 
constantly  at  the  national  capital  to 
protect  and  foster  the  farmers*  in- 
terests at  all  times. 

Among  the  California  men  present 
at  the  meeting  were  S  N.  Ayers,  Sac- 
ramento, secretary.  Associated  Dairy- 
men of  California;  Jacob  J.  Hardie, 
Modesto,  president.  Farmers'  Union 
of  California;  Dr.  Elwood  Mead, 
Berkeley,  University  of  California 
professor  and  well  known  to  our  read- 
ers ag  a  contributor  to  Orchard  and 
Farm;  G.  A.  Turner,  Stockton,  presi- 
dent California  Bean  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  Rev.  C.  R.  Hudson  of 
Pomona,  visitor. 

Any  member  of  the  Orchard  and 
Farm  family  who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  accomplishments  and  purposes  of 
this  great  organization,  which,  al- 
though in  its  infancy,  has  already 
made  notable  strides,  should  either 
perM>nally,  or  through  some  organiza- 
tio*of  which  he  is  a  member,  address 
THE  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL 
BOARD  OF  FARM  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, GENERAL  OFFICES, 
WOODWARD  BUILDING,  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C,  and  ask  for  a  copy 
of  the  "win-the-war-program"  and 
other  available  information. 

Perhaps  the  reader  does  not  real- 
ize what  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  this  organ- 
ization means  to  every  American 
farmer;  if  not,  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject  will  convince  him  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  immediate  and  unqualified 
support.  There  should  be  a  Califor- 
nian  upon  the  executive  committee! 
The  National  Board  is  going  to  live 
and  grow,  whether  backed  by  Cali- 
fornians  or  not,  but  as  the  originators 
of  successful  co-operation  on  a  large 
scale,  the  food  producers  of  this  great 
agricultural  State  whose  soil  products 
alone  were  valued  in  1917  at  $200,- 
000,000  should  be  among  the  leaders 
at  its  inception. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  IS  HERE. 
NO  LONGER  SHALL  AMERICAN 
FARMERS  BOW  TO  THE  WILL 
OF  BETTER  ORGANIZED  IN- 
DUSTRIES.   IT  IS  THE  DAWN! 


Fry  it  and  Livestock 

THE  peach  pig  and  the  citrus  cow 
have  arrived!  They  are  not  the 
product  of  a  new  "graft,"  nor 
do  they  get  their  names  from  the 
feeding  of  fruit  to  livestock.  For, 
although  the  use  as  feed  of  such 
pleasant  flavoring  agents  as  oranges 
and  lemons  offers  interesting  possi- 
-bilities  when  considered  in  terms  of 
milk-shakes  and  other  fancy  drinks, 
we  question  the  possibility  of  persuad- 
ing any  cow  to  co-operate  in  the  ex- 
periment. 

No,  we  refer  merely  to  ouii  old 
farm  friends,  the  ever-fruitful  family 
cow  and  squealing  pig,  so  easily  for- 
gotten by  the  erstwhile  corn  belt 
farmer  whose  fortune  they  made,  and 
who  now  consumes  bottled  dairy  milk, 
and  meat  market  spareribs  upon  his 
lately  acquired  California  fruit  ranck. 

Have  not  these  indispensable  ani- 
mals a  place  upon  the  orchard  farms? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  being 
worked  out  in  Oregon  in  the  present 
"Save-the-herd"  campaign,  which  has 
as  its  object  the  encouragement  of 
stock  raising  on  a  smalt  scale  in  con- 
nection with  specialized  orcharding. 
A  little  fruit  on  the  stock  ranch  is 
more  common  than  a  little  stock  on 
the  fruit  ranch.  But  shotNd  this  be 
so?  Why  not  the  stockful  fruit  farm 
as  well  as  the  fruitful  stock  farm? 

It  seems  to  us  that  California  might 
well  emulate  her  neighbor-on-th«- 
north  by  inaugurating  a  similar  cam- 
paign. The  advantages  to  be  gained 
are  manifold;  the  final  and  perhaps 
most  important  result  would  be  to 
increase  the  fertility  of  our  groves  and 
orchards,  which  although  annually 
bolstered  up  by  heavy  applications  of 
commercial  fertilizer,  have  disclosed 
during  the  past  three  years  of  fertil- 
izer shortage  conclusive  evidence  of 
alarming  nitrate  depletion,  and  gen- 
eral deterioration. 

It  is  not  that  we  do  not  recognize 
the  value  of  specialization;  upon  this 
principle  many  of  California's  big  in- 
dustries have  been  built  up.  But 
specialization  can  be  overdone,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  agricul- 
ture. The  man  who  has  all  his  eggs 
in  one  basket  is  just  about  as  liable 
to  meet  with  disaster  as  the  man  who 
attempts  to  do  too  many  things  at 
once. 

The  fruit  producer,  who  in  addition 
to  his  specialty,  has  from  one  to  10 
cows  and  a  separator,  not  only  pos- 
sesses an  additional  source  of  income, 
but  improves  in  the  cheapest  possible 
manner  the  fertility  of  his  soil.  The 
cover-crops  now  so  universally  grown 
in  orchards  afford  a  large  amount  of 
feed  for  cows.  The  separator  makes 
it  possible  to  save  the  skim  milk, 
which  in  turn  opens  the  way  for  some 
good  hogs  and  chickens.  If  the  orig- 
inal animals  and  fowls  are  purebreds, 
a  very  nice  side-line  may  be  built  up 
in  a  short  time.  The  production  of 
food  for  home  consumption  is,  more- 
over, one  of  the  most  important  con- 
siderations. By  all  meaas,  let  us  have 
both  fruit  and  stock.  They  ire  a 
winning  combination. 
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Sunflowers 


The  Foolish  Farm  Adviser 

(Sayini/s  of  Solomoti  Smitli) 
A  Pig  Tale 

'I  wish  you  could  tell  me,"  said  old 
Farmer  Riggs, 
"Just  what  is  the  matter  with  all 

of  my  pigs. 
A    little  each  day  they  are  losing 

their  hair 
"In   a  very  short  time   they  will 
all  be  quite  bare!" 

'A-ha!      I    thought    so."    the  Ad- 
viser replied 
"A  wonder  it  is  that  they  haven't 
all  died. 

'Vou  should  use  better  care  in  the 
stock  that  you  get; 
"It's  apparent  their  bristles  weren't 
properly  set. 


"I'd 


them 


suggest    that    you  give 
some  rubber  cement 
"Just  mix  it  with  water;  it's  money 
well  spent! 
"If  they  live  through  this  treatment, 
I  think  I  can  dare 
"To  predict  that  they'll  never  lose 
any  more  hair." 

So   the   farmer  applied   the  bdvice 
right  away 
And  now  he  is  happy  and  wealthy 
they  say. 

For  the  buyers  learned  quickly  that 
old  Farmer  Riggs 
Is    the    only    known    breeder  of 
Rubbcrset  pigs. 

— Justin  Nutt. 


"There  is  two  kinds  of  unsuccess- 
ful farmers,"  remarked  Uncle  Wise- 
acre. "One  is  the  fellow  who  ain't 
suite  quick  enough  and  the  other 
is  the  fellow  who  ain't  quite  slick 
enough." 


Judge — "Where  did  the  automobile 
hit  you?" 

Rastus — "Well,  jedge,  if.  I'd  been 
carrying  a  license  numbah,  it  would 
hab  busted  to  a  thousand  pieces." 


Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow; 
An  argument  begins    a    fight,  >  you 
know. 


Illustrated  Market  Item 

Poultry  is  moving  a  little  faster 
than  fresh  pork,  but  the  demand 
seems  to  exceed  the  supply  and  the 
local  trade  is  very  active.  If  the 
poultry  situation  grows  any  weaker 
indications  are  that  everything  in 
sight  will  be  gobbled  up.  Whether 
the  holders  of  pork  will  be  able  to 
prevent  a  catastrophe  is  uncertain, 
but  at  present  each  factor  in  the 
.situation  is  just  about  holding  its 
own. 


The  best  treatment  for  the_  in- 
fluenza, as  outlined  by  the  eminent 
physician.  Dr.  Cutaman  Chargem: 
Swath  the  head  in  eight  thicknesses 
of  gauze,  which  have  been  first 
sterilized  by  burning,  and  retire  to 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  remote 
from  human  habitation.  Spray  the 
surrounding  air  three  times  daily 
with  an  antisepetic  solution,  eat  only 
onions,  and  gargle  every  thirty  min- 
utes with  vinegar,  carbolic  acid, 
formaldehyde,  soft  soap  and  nitro- 
glycerine. Smile  happily  and  believe 
you  will  escape,  as  you  will  have_  it 
anyway  and  you  may  as  well  enjoy 
living  while  you  can. 


The  Mi^tyJiAWtDE  Ou1sai»^  Men! 


A  money-maker  and  hard-work  saver  for  land 
clearers  and  wood-cutting  contractors.    One  man  can 
move  it  from  cut  to  cut.  Simple  and  reliable.  Hundreds  in  use 
all  over  the  United  States — in  the  woods  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
California,  Minnesota,  Arkansas,  New  York.  When  not  in  use  for  wood 
cutting  the  4-H.  P.  motor  will  run  feed  mills,  feed  cutters,  pumps,  etc. 

Read  What  These  Owners  of  Wade 
Drag  Saws  say: 


One  afternoon  my  brother-in-law  and  I  took  my 
WADE  Into  th&  vvood.'!  and  sawed  three  hard  maple  trees 
into  16-lnch  blocks,  the  trees  averagingr  about  two  and 
one-hiilf  feet  at  the  stump.  He  expected  it  would  take  me 
from  eielit  to  ten  hours  to  do  the  Job,  but  It  was  all  done 
in  three  hours'— F.  W.  HlUer,  Vernon.  N.  Y.  , 

I  cut  thirteen  and  one-half  ricks  of  cottonwood  In  six 
hours. — J.  W.  Stratton,  Atkins.  ArK. 

One  gallon  of  gasoline  will  cut  six  to  ten  cords  of 
wood;  it  depends  on  the  kind  of  timber  you  cut.— W.  D. 
Thomas.  Bull  Run,  Ore. 

My  WADE  saw  paid  for  Itself  six  times  over. — F.  W. 
Taylor,  Swlsshome,  Ore. 

I  am  making  $250  a  month  with  my  WADE.— F.  \. 
Storts,  OrvlUe,  Cal. 

R.  M.  WADE  &  CO. 

SINCE  1865 

322  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Portland,  Or. 
910  N.  Howard  St.,  Spokane,  Wash. 


Thirty-six  inches  In  diameter,  yellow  birch,  la  the  larit- 
est  I  have  cut,  and  I  cut  down  to  six  inchea. — P.  L.  Cole, 
West  Duluth,  Minn. 

I  cut  down  to  eight  Inches  In  diameter. — ^F.  T.  Swank, 
Park  Falls,  Wis. 

America  must  burn  more  wood  for  fuel.  One 
Wade  will  do  10  men's  work  at  one-tenth  the  cost. 
,Write  for  free  book,  "How  Dan  Ross  Cuts  40 
Cords  a  Day."   Full  details  and  special  price. 


Wade  Booklets  Free 

|{.  M.  Wndr  *  Co., 

lliiwlhorne  Ave..  Portland,  *re. 
UIO       Ilowurd  ht.,  .Spoknar.  WimIi. 

Without  ohIlKatlon,  send  me  Booklets,  fnll  details 
and  special  price  on  Wade  Drag  Saw 


n 


5  3  YEAR  REPUTATION  BACKS  THE  WADE 


Salmon  in  brine, 
100  lbs.,  $14.00. 
Shipping  weight, 
17  5  p  o  u  n  d  «. 
Smoked  Salmon,  20  lbs.,  $4.00.  Dried 
codfish,  10  lbs.,  $1.75.  T.  A,  Beard, 
4322  Wintlow  Place,  Seattle,  Wash. 


FISH 


Fertilize  All  Crops 

with 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Small  quantity  per  acre  will  In- 
crease your  production  and  Income. 
Write  or  call  for  particulars. 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

Henry  Booksin,  District  Manager 
518-519  Bank  of  San  Jose  Building 
SAN  JOSE  CALIFORNIA 


When  answering  advertisements, 
always  mention  Orchard  and  Farm- 


MICA 

AXLE  GRCi 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPA\ 


There  is  no  other  grease  like 
Mica  Axle  Grease — powdered 
mica  blended  with  highest- 
quality  petroleum  grease  by  a 
special  process.  The  mica  keeps 
a  cool,  slipf>ery  coating  on  the 
spindle  —  no  hot  boxes  —  and 
makes  the  grease  last  twice 
as  long.  Get  a  can  from 
your  dealer  today. 


STANDARD 

OIL 
COMPANY 

(Calilornis* 


IS 
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For  Winter  Spraying 

Give  your  trees  a  thorough  clean-up  this  winter  and  watch 
the  results  at  harvest-time  next  fall! 

Winter  spraying  cleans  the  trees  of  scale  and  moss — keeps 
the  bark  soft  and  healthy — and  results  in  a  bigger  crop  of  bet- 
ter fruit.  Every  dollar  you  put  into  the  work  comes  back  and 
brings  several  dollars  with  it! 

You  Need  a  First-Class  Sprayer 

— A  sprayer  that  will  drive  the  material  onto  the  trees  at 
sufficient  force  to  be  effective. 

— A  sprayer  that  will  stand  up  to  hard  grinding  service  day 
In  and  day  out. 

— A  sprayer  that  is  reliable — dependable — efficient — free 
from  trouble. 

That's  the  kind  of  a  sprayer  you  get  Vhen  you  get  a  Bean. 


BEAN 

Power  Spray 

Check  the  coupon.    Write  your 

name  and  addreia  clearly,  and 

send  for  our  new  catalog  of 
Hand  and  Power  Sprayers. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO 

261  W.  Julian  St., 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Address  Of- 
fice nearest 
yoa 

BEAN  SPRAY 
PUMP  CO., 
2«1    W.    Julian  St., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 
131  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Dept.  C-11, 
Los   Angeles,  Cal. 
Please  send  me  your  spray- 
er  book   with   full  Informa- 
tion about  Bean  Sprayers. 

I  have    acres  of   

and    am    interested  In   

Power  Sprayers  and    Hand 

Pumps    Accessories. 


Name 


— ^litter  Carriers 

— Feed  Carriers 

— Buitary  Steel  Stalls 

—■ay  Tools 

—Bird-proof  Door 
UsBffers 

—And  other  labor- 
■krinc  eiiDipnaoat 


MAKE  YOUR  WINTER 
BARN  WORK  EASY 

You  can  no  more  afford  to  clean  out 
your  barn  with  a  wheelbarrow  than  to 
cut  your  wheat  with  a  cradle.  One  cuts 
into  your  legitimate  profits  just  as  surely 
and  as  deeply  as  the  other — it  robs  you 
of  money  which  should  be  in  the  bank, 
and  of  luxuries  which  should  be  in  your 
home. 

LOUDEN'S  LITTER 
CARRIER  OUTFIT 

.stops  the  waste.  Makes  work  lighter  and  life 
pleasanter — especiaUy  in  uAnter.  Saves  daily  many 
hours  of  the  hard  disagreeable  work — ham  cleaning 
vAth  a  wheelbarrow  in  cold,  wet  weather. 

CntnloK,  bam  plans,  and  full  Information  FREE. 
Write  today. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  and 

Supply  Company 
69  Fremont  425  E.  Third 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 


Milk  and  Beef;  One  Breed 

R.  M.  Doddington 
Secretary  American  Milking  Shorthorn  Association 
Orchard  and  Farm  believes  in  increasing  and  improving  the  livestock  upon 
the  average  farm.  Probably  no  other  breed  or  type  of  animal  has  attract04 
more  attention  in  this  connection  than  dual-purpose  (milk  ojid  beef)  cattle.  A. 
prominent  breeder  here  outlines  some  of  the  strong  points  of  the  breed  and  tells 
why  he  believes  the  milking  Shorthorn  to  be  the  best  "farmer's  cow." 

THE  milking  Shorthorn  is  fast 
becoming  the  acknowledged 
"farmer's  cow"  in  America  as 
well  as  in  England.  More  and  more 
men  with  limited  means  are  beginning 
to  see  the  light  in  the  buying  of  cat- 
tle. These  are  days  of  great  demand 
for  meat  as  well  as  for  dairy  products. 
Such  men  are  looking  for  an  animal 
that  will  fill  both  of  these  orders,  and 
the  milking  Shorthorn  is  the  only 
proven  cow  that  can  be  properly  de- 
scribed as  a  "dual  purpose"  animal. 

Recent  sales  demonstrate  the  fact 
that,  this  breed  is  gaining  in  popular- 
ity to  such  an  extent  that  before  long 
we  shall  be  reading  of  these  animals 
as  not  only  topping  the  high-class 
pedigree  auctions  but  out-stripping  all 
other  breeds  in  the  market  as  beef 
cattle  and  producers  of  the  highest 
dairy  produce. 

Make  Quick  Beef 
Cows  that  can  be  made  to  weigh 
when  dry  from  1600  to  1800  pounds 
and  produce  from  40  to  60  pounds  of 
milk  per  day  are  certainly  of  the  type 
the  small  farmer  wants  on  his  farm 
in  these  days  of  high  priced  feed- 
stuffs.  A  milking  Shorthorn  cow  will 
raise  a  calf  that  he  can  make  into  a 
market  topping  steer,  and  by  the  time 
she  finishes  her  milking  period  she 
will  have  fleshened  up  again  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  farmer  can  always 
be  certain  of  his  money's  worth  if  he 


in  the  production  of  both  milk  and 
butter.  I  find  that  the  average  test 
of  butter  fat  in  most  all  the  herds 
that  have  had  official  testing  is  4.5 
per  cent;  a  few  have  done  even  better 
than  this. 

At  the  Vermont  State  Fair  five 
years  ago  the  milking  Shorthorn  aai- 
mals  out-stripped  all  other  breeds  in 
the  milk  and  butter  fat  competition. 
These  cows  were  all  typical  beef- 
producing  animals,  weighing  well  over 
1600  pounds,  with  a  smoothness  of 
flesh  that  was  surprising  in  cattle 
that  were  carrying  such  large  udders. 
At  the  Massachusetts  State  Fair  last 
year  the  long  line  of  milking  Short- 
horn aged  cows  was  really  a  sight 
for  any  lover  of  cattle.  They  had 
udders  that  a  Jersey  breeder  might 
well  be  proud  of,  and  it  was  remarked 
that  in  no  other  breed  on  the  grounds 
could  there  be  found  two  such  "real 
cows"  as  this  breed  could  show.  Any 
one  who  visited  the  Illinois  Centennial 
Exposition  this  year  could  not  hel^ 
admiring  the  wonderful  showing;  even 
the  dairy-type  breeders  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  dual-purpose  animal,  had 
a  good  word  to  say  with  regard  t» 
this  wonderful  showing  of  milkifig 
Shorthorns. 

The  Ideal  Type 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  describe  the 
type  of  cow  which  we  are  endeavoring 
to  breed.    She  should  be  straight  in 


Lady  of  the  Glen 

A  Milking  Shorthorn  heifer  that  sold  at  auction  for  $5500,  a  re  uni  jor  the  breed. 


should  feel  inclined  to  dispose  of  her. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  tie 
this  kind  of  a  cow  in  a  stall  and  cram 
feed  into  her  in  order  to  fatten  her 
for  market  or  to  make  a  milk  record; 
she  is  "there  with  the  goods"  at  all 
times.  I  honestly  think  that  no  other 
breed  of  cattle  can  prosper  on  the 
average  farm  as  can  the  dual  Short- 
horn. 

Big  Milk  Records 

Milk  records  of  these  cattle  have 
been  ^ept  for  years  and  some  remark- 
able achievements  have  been  recorded 


her  lines  both  on  the  top  and  under- 
neath; should  be  wide  and  deep,  espe- 
cially in  the  back  and  hind  quarters 
and  should  have  well  sprung  ribs.  It 
is  no  serious  fault  if  she  is  less  thick 
on  the  top  of  the  shoulder  blades 
than  those  animals  bred  for  beef  alone. 
Her  shoulders  should  lie  well  into 
her  back,  and  there  must  be  no  coarse- 
ness at  the  points.  The  flesh  should 
be  evenly  laid  on  without  patchiness 
about  the  rumps  or  hips  and  tail  well 
set  in.  The  head  is  an  important  fea- 
ture; it  should  be  effeminate,  the  eye 
(Conllnaed  sn  Pac*  1» 
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I  IF  YOU  SEE  IT  IN 

BARKER  BROS.' 

I  Mail  Order  Catalog 

I 


Yon  May  Be  Snre 
That  It  Is  QuaUty-Made 


L 


distinctive  and  good  Talue — And 
Barker  Bros.'  service  is  famed 
throughout  the  V*  est. 

You  really  cannot  afford  to 
buy  a  single  piece  of  furniture, 
or  a  single  article  of  home-fur- 
nishings without  consulting  first 
Barker  Bros.'  new  catalog. 
Many  things  not  obtaincble  In 
ordinary  stores  may  be  pur- 
chased through  this  interesting 
book.  You  need  this  book  as  a 
guide  to  those  things  which  are 
correct  and  in  best  style.  You 
need  it  to  help  you  buy  econom- 
ically and  wisely. 

It  will  guide  yon  to  gain  in 
Quality  and  Save  in  Cost. 

This  valuable  catalog  is  free 
for  the  asking. 

Send  for  It  Today 

DO  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  BUYING 
NOW  AND  SELECT  USEFUL  AND 
HELPFUL  ARTICLES.  Address 


Mail  Order  Div., 
732  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
The  House  of  Complete  and  Helpful  Home 
Furnlithlne  Service.  ^ 


Calf 

Enemies 

WHITE  SCOURS 
BLACKLEG 

Your  Veterinarian  can  stamp 
them  out  with  Cutter's  Anti-Calf 
Scour  Serum  and  Cutter's  Germ 
Free  Blackleg  Filtrate  and  Aggressin, 
or  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills. 

Ask  him  about  them.    If  he 

hasn't  our  literature,  write  to  us  for 
information  on  these  products. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  or  Chicago,  III. 
Thm  Laboratory  That  Knowm  How" 


Stenography 

ird.  room  ana  tuttl 


Bookkeeping 

Board,  room  md  tuttlon  mty  be  earned.  Splen- 
did openindii  In  the  railroad  bualneiB  for  ambl- 
tlout  women  luulcr  4S.    Send  for  free  catalofi. 

MACKAY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
Mh  and  Main  Sts.;  Los  /^niceles.  Cullf. 


GANGER  BOOK 

FREE 

Send  for  this  valusble  medical 
book  on  cancer.   Di«fla«M  joei 
armoM,   It  describes  In  plain, 
simple  lansuBKe  our  wonderful 
blood  less  treatment  for  tlis  cure 
of  M>ll«BMt  Toon,  OiDow  mai  all 
Inpi  iB  the  Bruit.    A  T««euble  ptutal 
ill*  cars.    BxamlBatloB  Fre«. 


SHIRLEY 
8KS  12th  St. 


TREATlrtENT 

OHkliind,  Cal. 


A»k  Voiir  Healer  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horaaa,   Milch  Co»i.  Chlckeni,  Toung  Pift 
tnd  Ho»    Cheapest  re«d  to  the  mirKet  today. 
If  your  dvaler  cloeao't  carry  it,  adilrota 
BL  OOK.ADO  OIL  WORKS, 
4S3  Callfomltt  St..  ften  Frnnrlseo. 


Wintering  the  Ewes 

Many  Orchard  and  Farm  readers 
have  had  considerable  experience  with 
a  farm  flock  of  ewes,  while  many  oth- 
ers are  just  embarking  on  a  wool- 
growing  venture.  Upon  the  care  given 
the  ewes  during  the  winter  will  de- 
pend largely  the  financial  returns 
from  the  investment.  An  experienced 
flock  owner  offers  the  following  sug- 
gestions: 

Winter  pasture  will  reduce  the  ex- 
pense of  feeding  the  flock  and  provide 
exercise  which  is  so  necessary  for 
pregnant  ewes.  Pregnant  ewes  should 
travel  the  equivalent  of  a  mile  each 
day.  When  winter  pasture  is  not 
available  the  ewes  are  often  penned 
up  too  close,  which  results  in  reduced 
vigor  of  both  ewe  and  lamb.  Utilize 
cheap  roughages,  but  have  each  ewe 
gain  15  to  25  pounds  during  preg- 
nancy. Ewes  weighing  120  to  150 
pounds  when  in  good  thrifty  condition 
can  be  wintered  successfully  on  the 
daily  ration  of  two  pounds  of  good 
clover  or  alfalfa  hay  and  two  pounds 
of  good  corn  stover  or  other  available 
roughage  until  one  month  before 
lambing.  Old  thin  ewes  and  younger 
growing  ewes  may  need  one-fourth 
to  one-half  pound  of  grain  a  head  per 
day  in  addition.  Feed  about  one-half 
pound  of  grain  per  head  daily  to  all 
ewes  during  the  last  month  of  preg- 
nancy. Good  legume  hay  is  needed 
especially  at  this  time.  A  good  grain 
mixture  is  shelled  corn  and  whole 
oats,  equal  parts  by  wei^t. 

Bone  Meal  for  Cows 
A  Michigan  dairyman  feeds  bone- 
meal,  analyzing  high  in  phosphorus 
and  calcium,  to  his  dairy  cows  in  the 
same  manner  as  salt.  He  attributes 
the  good  vitality  and  freedom  from 
abortion  of  his  herd  largely  to  this 
practice,  which,  he  believes,  supplies 
the  minerals  frequently  lacking  in  dry 
or  prepared  feeds.  He  stumbled  upon 
this  discovery  through  observing  that 
his  cows  fared  better  when  fed  hay 
produced  upon  fields  which  had  been 
heavily  limed.  He  believes  a  supply 
of  minerals  to  be  essential  for  all  farm 
animals. 


A  Wise  Precaution 
Immature  hogs  go  from  the  farms 
of  origin  mainly  because  of  lack  of 
feed  or  an  account  of  disease.  The 
purchaser  who  buys  such  sick  hogs 
on  the  market  for  feeding  purposes 
usually  introduces  disease  into  his 
home  herd.  Both  for  his  own  pro- 
tection and  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
hog  cholera,  the  wise  feeder  insists 
upon  vaccination  by  a  conscientious 
operator,  or  handles  only  hogs  known 
to  have  been  immunized. 


Milk  and  Beef;  One  Breed 

(Continued  From  Page  18) 
prominent  and  placid,  the  muzzle 
broad  and  clear  in  color,  the  horns 
not  coarse  and  with  a  delicate  curve. 
The  skin  should  be  soft  and  pliable, 
udder  capacious  and  carried  well  up, 
beginning  high  between  the  thighs, 
and  running  well  under  the  belly. 
When  the  cow  has  been  milked  out,  or 
when  she  is  dry,  the  udder  should 
have  a  silky  touch  witii  an  abundance 
of  loose  and  thin  skin  The  teats 
should  be  of  fair  length,  set  well  apart 
and  evenly  placed;  the  escutcheon 
well  defined  and  milk  veins  prominent 
with  large  milk-wells.  Such  a  cow, 
when  possessed  of  a  "gay  and  stylish 
carriage,"  whether  she  be  red,  white, 
roan,  or  red  and  white,  is  to  me  of 
all  animals  the  most  fascinating. 


A  Healthy  A  YRSHIRE 

ThiM  champion  thrue-year-old  it  a 
notablm  axamplm  of  perfect  health. 
Her  yearly  record  it  1S,0S6  Ibt.  «f 
inilh  and  S89.2  Ibt.  of  butterfat, 

JOIN  THE 

"Healthy  Cow" 

MOVEMENT 

Present  -  day 
prices  for  dairy 
products  are 
making  dairy- 
men everywhere 
think  more 
about  the  milk 
production  of 
their  cows. 

The  "poor-milker"  is  usually  non-productive  be- 
cause of  some  disorder  of  the  digestive  or  genital 
organs  that  is  sapping  at  her  health  and  strength. 
Even  apparently  slight  troubles  of  this  nature  usually 
lead  to  more  serious  ailments  so  common  among  dairy 
cows,  such  as  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Bar- 
renness, Scouring,  Bunches,  etc. 


A  sick  cow  should  be  treated  like  a  sick  person — wiVk 
medicine  that  will  correct  the  trouble.   Kow-Kure  is  the 
most  valuable  and  best  known  remedy  for  the  preven- 
tion or  treatment  of  cow  ailments  because  its 
medicinal  properties  act  on  the  organs  where 
disease  originates.      Keep  .7-KURE 
on  hand  always.   Druggists  and  feed 
dealers  sell  it,  in  60c.  and  $1.20 
packages. 

FiM  Book.  "THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR" 
M  yonn  for  the  atking. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


International  Motor  Trucks 
on  the  Farm 

THE  motor  truck,  just  coming  into  general 
use  on  the  farm,  is  fast  proving  itself  a 
most  valuable  farm  machine.  Farm  hauling  with 
horses  takes  a  lot  of  time,  keeps  the  driver  fror« 
doing  much  needed  farm  work,  and  costs  altogether  too  much 
in  money  as  compared  with  the  speedier,  ecouoinical  truck. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henry  of  Utica,  Minn.,  purchased  an  Inter- 
national Motor  Truck' to  haul  his  live  stock  and  farm  produca 
to  market  and  to  bring  return  loads  from  town.  He  says, 
"We  use  the  truck  for  nearly  every  kind  of  haoliup.  It  sayea 
more  time  than  any  other  machine  in  our  farm  service."  Fivo 
of  Mr.  Henry's  neighbors  bought  International  Motor  Trucks 
when  they  learned,  from  his  experience,  what  a  useful  eco- 
nomical farm  machine  he  had. 

An  International  Motor  Truck  can  be  used  both  oti  thef.irm 
and  on  the  road.  It  is  a  safe  machine  to  buy,  fur  over  15, (XX) 
are  now  in  service.  We  have  a  dealer,  a  branch  house  or  a 
service  station  somewhere  near  you.  Write  us  for  prices  and 
complete  information  about  all  seven  models. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(lac«rpent*4) 

BOUdbi.  Moot.         Crewford.  N.b.         Deimr.  Col*.  Helen., 
Lm  Angelee.  Cel.         Portl«d.  Ore.         S.lt  LJw  Cilj.  Uufc 
Sen  Franckco,  Cal.         Spokaa*.  Wuh. 
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unuorm  nuunnq- 
resuhs  in  every  stidc 


ARM  POWDERS 

STUMPING  — AORICULTURAWl 


Uniformity  is  another  word  for  economy  and  safet}'.  When  the 
same  things  happen  with  each  pound  of  Giant  Farm  Powder,  you 
know  not  only  how  much  to  use,  but  what  results  to  expect  and  how 
to  handle  the  explosive. 

Giant  Farm  Powders  are  surer,  safer  and  more  economical  because  our  tests  guar- 
antee CTery  pound.  We  maintain  our  own  completely  equipped  chemical  division 
to  inspect  Giant  Farm  Powders  during  every  process  of  manufacture.  Absolute 
•niformitjr  means  absolute  dependability.  Like  results  always  obtained  under  like 
•onditions  make  western  farmers  prefer  Giant  Farm  Powders. 

"Giant  Powder  is  the  most  satisfactory,"  says  John  Zurr,  Santa  Rosa,  CaL 
I  account  for  this  because  Giant  Powder  is  made  with  the  utmost  care." 

Caotiao  :  Br  jure  yoa  r«  tht  (cnainr.  Tbit  other  nplmira  irt  often  called  "Giant 
Powder"  indicatei  cbc  biicK  quality  of  the  ori^inaL  L.ook  for  the  c^taiit  ttade-mark  oa. 
CTCry  case. 

The  coupon  (or  a  postal  mentioning  this  paper)  will  brinr  yoti  the  tie  book  "Better 
Farmine.'*  Tells  huw  to  retnore  stumpc,  prepare  tree  be^a,  and  d&  all  kind*  of  faun 
vwk  cheaper  and  better.    Write  for  it  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

"Eaervlhlng  for  !Ql<ullnt" 
Home  Office:  San  Franciaco 
Btancfa  Offices;  Denrer.  Portland.  Salt  Ijke  CJiry.  Seatllr.  ".poVanr 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,Cob..  Fim  National  Bank  Bldt.  San  FranciKO 
Send  me  the  52-paee  iUustralcd  book  "Better  Fanning."    I  am  npecially 
tmatmai  in  (pleaj.e  check)  ^ 

□  Sttunp  Blubng  □  Tree  Bed  BUatins  21' 

□  Boulder  BUating  Q   Sttbaoil  BUstinc 

□  OUi:li  Blutiag  □  RoadMnkinc 

Name  

Address .  s  


The  Choice  of 
Those  Who  Know 
Mannfacturers  and  leading  mo- 
tor car  distributors  rtjcommend 
ZEROLENE.  The  majority  of 
motorists  use  ZEROLENE. 
ZEROLENE  reduces  wear  and 
gives  more  power  because  it 
keeps  its  lubricating  body  at 
cylinder  heat.  Gives  less  car- 
bon because,  being  refined  from 
selected  California  asphalt-base 
crude,  it  burns  clean  and  goes 
out  with  exhaust 
ZEROLENE  is  the  correct  oU 
for  tJl  types  of  automobile  en- 
gines. It  is  the  correct  oil  for 
your  automobile.  Get  our  lubri- 
cation chart  showing  the  cor- 
rect consistency  for  your  car. 
At  dealers  everywhere  mud 
Standard  Oil  Service  Stationa. 
1  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Califorala) 

ZEROLENE 

ne  Staudard  Oil  for  Motor  Cuv 


Correct  Lubrication  for  Am 
"V"-Type  Engine 

Thii,  th*  "V'"-Type  of  aato- 
mobil*  en(int,  like  all  iatenal 
combuttioa  engines,  requlm 
an  oil  that  holdt  it>  lubricatinf 
qualitiea  at  cylinder  heat,  bumi 
clean  in  the  combuition  chamr 
bert  and  f  oei  cat  with  ezhanit, 
Zerolane  fllla  Iheae  requlre- 
manta  rarfactlr.  baeaosa  It  it 
cornctl]>  nUnad  &om  mmlectmd 
Cmlifomi*  aaphaJlt-baaa  crarfa. 


My  Sweet  Potato  Venture 


By  Joseph  W.  Johnson 


HOW  many  people  have  come  to 
California  in  search  of  health, 
to  find  that  not  only  health,  but 
wealth  and  happiness  awaited  them 
with  open  arms?  I  sought  the  goal 
by  the  sweet  potato  route,  and  it  was 
not  with  my  mind  filled  with  rosy 
dreams,  .for  in  the  beginning  I  took  to 
farming  with  the  one  idea  of  regain- 
ing my  strength  after  years  of  indoor 
work  and  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  East. 

I  did  not  make  a  fortune  by  my 
first  venture,  but  it  showed  me  in- 
teresting possibilities.     I   shall  give 
the  figures  so  that  the  reader  may 
judge  for  himself  as  to  the  possible 
profit.";;  perhaps  by  recounting  my  ex- 
periences and  methods,  I  will  assist 
other  readers  of  Orchard  and  Farm, 
who  might  be  interested  in  the  pro- 
I  (luction  of  "sweets."    I  had  consider- 
I  able  experience  with  them  in  South- 
ern Missouri,  but  found  that,  while 
the    culture    is    somewhat  similar 
I  everywhere,  one  must  adapt  himself 
I  to  local  conditions.    In  California,  for 
I  example,  irrigation  is  a  prime  essential. 

Chose  Right  Variety 
I  There  arc  three  ordinary  varieties 
,  of  sweet  potatoes:  The  white-variety, 
the  red  (or  Yam),  and  the  yellow  Jer- 
sey. I  chose  the  latter,  as  the  one 
almost  universally  grown  and  offer- 
ing the  best  market  possibilities.  I 
rented  10  acres  of  sandy  loam  soil, 
near  G^den  Grove,  in  Orange 
County,  the  owner  including  in  the 
deal  two  mules,  a  young  cow,  a  dozen 


(of  the  barrel  type,  manned  hy  a  boy 
who  drops  the  plants  in  the  feeder) 
we  set  the  plants  16  inches  apart  ia 
the  row.  I  tried  hand  planting  on 
about  half  an  acre  and  did  not  get 
good  results;  I  believe  that  it  pays  t* 
use  a  machine. 

The  plants  must  be  set  out  as  sooa 
as  possible  after  they  are  pulled.  If 
held  for  a  few  hours,  they  should  not 
be  exposed  to  the  hoi  sun,  and  should 
be  1/cpt  moist.  It  is  a  good  idea  t» 
put  considerable  earth  with  them  and 
place  them  in  rather  shallow  trays  or 
bo.xes  in  a  cellar  or  other  cool  place 
until  used. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  were  set,  I 
irrigated.  This  irrigation  was  followed 
immediately  by  cultivation.  Subse- 
quently 1  irrigated  regularly  every  two 
weeks  until  October,  following  each 
irrigation  with  thorough  cultivation. 
Sweet  potatoes  need  a  great  deal  of 
water.  I  used  a  five-shovel  cultivator, 
with  the  sections  pushed  together,  so 
that  it  would  go  twice  in  each  row. 
After  cultivating,  I  ridged  up  again 
with  a  wing-plow  for  the  next  irriga- 
tion. In  the  meantime  I  had  done 
considerable  hand  weeding.  The  weeds 
would  spring  up  almost  over  night 
after  irrigation. 

The  Harvest 

Early  in  October,  the  crop  being 
well  matured,  I  turned  out  the  pota- 
toes with  a  12-inch  plow.  By  work- 
ing carefully,  and  turning  over  each 
ridge  enwely,  we  managed  to  harvest 
the  tubers  without  cutting  more  than 


Part  of  the  Sweet  Potato  Crop 

The  potatoes  all  attained  a  good  »ize,  some  of  the  largest  wiemtmrimc  over 
:iO  inches  in  length.  Even  these  big  fellows  were  easily  marketed. 


chickens- and  one  turkey.  There  were 
a  small  house  and  a  barn  on  the  place. 
Water  was  supplied  by  an  80-foot  Well, 
which  delivered  about  70  inches  of 
water.  I  paid  $12  an  acre  rent.  I 
planted  eight  of  the  ten  acres  to  sweet 
potatoes.  Th<f  balance  was  devoted  to 
garden  truck. 

1  was  unable  to  commence  work  un- 
til June  first,  which  was  rather  late,  as 
the  potatoes  should  have  been  in  early 
in  May,  so  as  to  mature  before  frost 
and  reach  an  earlier  and  better  mar- 
ket. Moreover,  had  I  planted  in  May, 
I  could  have  had  the  crop  off  by  the 
latter  part  of  .August  or  early  in  Sep- 
tember and  could  have  used  the 
ground  for  another  fall  crop.  As  it 
was.  however.  I  did  very  well. 

I  bought  80.000  sweet  potato  plants 
from  a  grower  near  Santa  Ana,  for  $1 
a  thousand,  pulled  but  not  delivered. 
If  I  had  not  been  so  rushed,  I  could 
have  bought  these  a  little  cheaper 
early  in  the  season. 

Preparing  the  Soil 

It  was  necessary  to  check  and  soak 
the  ground  before  it  could  be  plowed. 
After  plowing,  I  worked  the  soil  down 
with  disc  and  harrow  and  by  throwing 
two  furrows  together,  ridged  up  the 
prepared  groimd  in  wide  beds.  The 
furrows  were  48  inches  apart,  which 
is  wider  than  they  are  usually  spaced, 
but  I  believe  it  pays  to  give  each  row 
plenty  of  room.  Just  before  planting, 
I  smoothed  the  "beds"  with  a  plank. 

By  means  of  a  sweet  potato  planter 


25  pounds  in  the  entire  tract.  Some  of 
the  potatoes  reached  an  enormous 
size,  measuring  over  20  inches  in 
length  While  these  few  were  not 
marketable  for  domestic  use,  they 
were  readily  sold  for  use  in  restau- 
rants, being  just  as  palatable  as  the 
smaller  ones. 

I  consider  it  very  good  practice  to 
plow  the  potatoes  up  in  the  morning 
and  leave  them  in  the  dirt  until  even- 
ing. If  they  are  gathered  at  once 
while  the  skins  are  tender,  they  are 
injured  for  marketing  purposes.  The 
observance  of  this  precaution  and  that 
of  leaving  the  spuds  in  the  ground 
until  entirely  matured  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  keeping  qualities.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  gener.Tlly  supposed  to  be 
very  perishable,  but  we  kept  some  of 
ours  in  a  cellar  until  the  following 
June,  when  they  were  still  in  good 
condition  for  eatingi 

The  exposure  to  the  air  might  be 
called  "seasoning."  It  seems  to 
toughen  the  skin.  One  pile  that  was 
left  out  in  this  manner  was  rained 
on.  They  dried  off,  however,  and  kept 
just  as  well  as  the  others. 

The  Returns 

The  total  yield  was  15  tons  I 
averaged  Z'/i  cents  a  pound  for  them, 
a  good  many  having  been  frosted,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  I  planted  too 
late.  Had  I  secured  the  same  yield 
in  time  for  an  early  market  the  crop 
would  have  brought  at  least  $1200. 

(ronttnord  ao   Pace  ll> 
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for  s+yle  and  comioti 


nONORBfLT 

SHOES  f  he  Family 

AsL  yoai  dealei  for  Mayer 
Shoes.  Look  for  the  trade- 
iDar!%  on  tbe  sole. 

F.  Blayer  Boof  &  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 


cnemlosi  eloiet.  More 
comfortable,  hcallhf  d,  conveni- 
ent. X-  usthoplaoeof  all  outdoor 
toil  •,  where  erm  i  breed.  Be 
rendy  for  the  lOng,  cold  winter. 
Eavo  a  warm,  ■anitar;,  oomfort- 
Bblo.  odorless  toilet  right  In  the 
booeo  anywher'' you  wont  it.  Don't 
go  out  in  tbe  cold.  A  boon  to 
invalids. 

OUARANTtED  ODORltSS 

The  Rerms  are  killed  by  ■ 
chemical  in  water  in  the 
container.  Empty  onoe  a 
month  as  easy  as  ashes. 
OloBct  guaranteed.  Thirty 
dnys' trial.  As'  .'or  catalog 
on'i  price. 
BOWE  SANITAATriFe.  CO. 

im  tl.,  O.ImH.  Kick. 
•Oool  Ro  ■  Ssn  Wubatinii- 
^o'**  Running  W«t«« 
Without  Plomblni. 


9  CORDS  IN  lO  HOURS 


n  on  HiH.  It's  KT^S  OF  TtlC  WOODB.  Bkm  BOaey  sag 
Wascke.  S«id  lor  KUKE  utaios;  N  o.  B  9«  Ihiwlng  low  price 
tnd  latest  IropTOVements.    First  orflcr  irrts  agency. 

Mtt*  Sawta«  MkUm  C«.,  161  Wut  Hiirlni  St,  Ctiicafii.a 


Rheumatism 

A  Home  Cure  Qven  by  One  Who  Had  It 

lo  the  emim  of  1893  I  was  atUcked  by  Muscu- 
lir  and  Inntmmstory  Rbeumatlsm.  I  suffered 
•s  only  those  who  have  It  know,  for  over  three 
years.  I  tried  remedy  after  remedy,  and  doctor 
sfter  doctor,  but  such  relief  as  I  received  was 
only  temporary.  Finally.  I  found  a  remedy  that 
cured  me  completely,  and  It  bsa>,  never  returned. 
I  have  given  it  to  a  number  who  were  terribly 
afflicted  and  even  bedridden  with  BheumatUm, 
and  It  effected  a  cure  In  every  case. 

I  want  every  sufferer  from  sny  form  of  rheu- 
matic trouble  to  try  this  marvelous  healing  power. 
Don't  send  a  cent:  simply  mail  your  name  and 
address  and  I  will  send  It  free  to  try.  After 
you  have  used  It  snd  It  has  proven  itself  to  be 
thst  long'looked-for  means  of  curing  your  Rheu- 
•nstism,  you  rosy  send  the  price  of  It.  one  dollar, 
but.  understand,  1  do  not  want  your  money  un- 
less you  sre  perfectly  satlalled  to  send  It.  Isn't 
thst  fair?  Why  suffer  any  longer  when  positive 
relief  la  thus  offered  you  free?  Don't  delsy. 
Write  today. 


Mark  H. 


Jackson,  No. 
Syracuse. 


MOD,  Oumey  Bldg., 
N.  T. 


Mr.  Jackson  la  lesponslhle. 
true. — Pub. 


Above  statement 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Orchard  and 
Farm  when  you  answer  advertise- 
ments. It  is  to  your  advantage  as 
well  as  ours. 


BAGS  For  All  Purposes  I 

New  and  second-hand.  Every  bag  thoroughly 
lDi|i<ct«d  before  shipping.  Bsgs  for  grain,  po- 
tatoea,  seeds,  rice,  onions,  beans,  etc.  Whether 
buying  or  selling,  communlcste  with  us. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO. 

8S0-87S  FoUom  St.,  San  Franoisoo. 
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Harrow  Cultivation 

In  Apple  Orchards 

The  spring-tooth  and  spike-tooth 
harrows  are  the  best  implements  I 
have  found  for  apple  orchard  cultiva- 
tion. A  plow  injures  the  tree  roots 
and  cannot  be  used  close  to  large 
trees,  leaving  more  or  less  ground  to 
be  spaded  by  hand  under  the  limbs — 
a  back-breaking  job.  A  disc  is  hard 
to  guide,  especially  where  an  exten- 
sion head  is  used  to  reach  under  the 
limbs.  Both  these  implements  ridge 
up  the  ground  and  leave  gutters, 
which  are  apt  to  cause  erosion  on 
sloping  ground. 

We  have  determined  that  'if  an 
orchard  has  been  properly  cultivated 
the  previous  year,  neither  plowing  nor 
discing  will  be  necessary  in  the  spring. 
A  spring-tooth  harrow  will  loosen  the 
ground  thoroughly  if  used  before  the 
soil  has  hardened.  By  following  with 
a  spike-tooth  we  break  up  the  clods 
and  pulverize  the  soil.  We  use  care 
in  cross  harrowing  in  order  to  break 
up  the  ridges  left  between  the  teeth. 
It  is  necessary  to  go  over  the  ground 
at  least  twice  with  each  implement  in 
order  to  attain  the  desired  results. 

If  these  first  two  harrowings  have 
been  properly  done  subsequent  cul- 
tivation, provided  it  is  done  at  the 
proper  time,  will  be  easy.  The  secret 
of  success  with  harrow  cultivation, 
we  have  learned,  is  to  keep  the  ground 
loose  by  frequent  workings.  It  should 
be  stirred  after  every  rain  and  some- 
times oftener,  if  it  becomes  hardened 
or  if  the  weeds  start  to  grow. 

By  swinging  in  and  out  among  the 
trees  one  can  cover  almost  all  the 
ground  with  harrows,  even  around 
large  trees  with  low  branches.  Noth- 
ing is  better  than  a  harrow  for  main- 
taining a  dust  mulch  to  conserve  rnois- 
ture.  The  spring-tooth  is  especially 
fine  for  rocky,  stumpy  ground,  as  the 
teeth  jump  over  all  obstructions  and 
loosen  the  dirt  close  to  them. — O.  H. 
B,,  Ashland,  Oregon. 


Good  Old  Wire! 

A  woman  and  a  hairpin  have  solved 
many  a  mechanical  difficulty.  There 
is  certainly  only  one  thing  that  any- 
where near  approaches  the  hairpin 
for  emergency  repairs  and  that  is  bal- 
ing wire.  How  could  we  farm  with- 
out it?  Careless  help  sometimes 
makes  it  more  of  a  curse  than  a 
blessing  by  sowing  it  broadcast  about 
the  place,  where  every  turning  wheel 
will  pick  it  up,  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  baling  wire  properly  cared 
for  is  one  of  the  rancher's  best 
friends. 


Destroy  Grasshopper  Eggs 

In  localities  where  grasshoppers 
were  numerous  last  summer  plans 
should  be  made  to  destroy  the  eggs 
before  the  advent  of  spring,  with  its 
new  crop  of  young  "hoppers."  Plow 
eggs  under  to  a  depth  of  at  least  8 
inches  and  keep  down  all  vegetation. 
When  the  young  grasshoppers  appear 
in  the  spring,  sow  poison  bait  at  once. 
— Horticultural  Commission. 


My  Sweet  Potato  Venture 

(Continued  from  Page  ZO) 

As  it  was,  the  gross  returns  were 
about  $750. 

My  expense  was  as  follows: 

Rent  of  8  acres  (at  $12)  ..$  96 

Cost  of  irrigating  (distillate)   35 

Extra  labor    50 

Plants    80 

$261 

Net  returns  .$489 

My  conclusion  is  that  by  proper 
management  and  the  use  of  the  land 
for  a  fall  or  winter  crop  or  both,  in 
addition  to  the  "sweets,"  a  similar 
venture  could  be  made  to  pay  a  net 
return  of  at  least  $150  an  acre,  and 
possibly  considerable  more,  depending 
upon  market  conditions  and  returns 
secured  from  the  additional  crops. 


A  Farm  Becomes  a  Home 
When  Drudgery  Leaves 

A  farm  becomes  the  ideal  home  when  back-breaking  tasks 
are  eliminated.  And  tasks  of  this  kind  can  be  eliminated. 
Such  chores  as  milking,  churning,  wood-sawing,  water-pump- 
ing and  feed-cutting  may  be  handled  with  little  manual  labor 
and  in  quicker  time  if  they  are  -done  electrically. 

G-E 

Farm  Motors 

are  giving  this  kind  of  service  economically  and  satisfactorily.  You  will 
find  that  the  nearest  Central- Station  or  G-E  Motor  Agency  has  complete  In- 
formation on  motor  costs,  sizes  required  and  operating  charges.  You  will 
find  experienced  men  ready  and  willing -to  offer  suggestions  on  the  best 
motor  installation  for  your  own  particular  needs.  The  service  Is  freely  given. 

General  Electric  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICE  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Los  Angeles  Office:      ti(^if^.   San  Francisco  Office: 


Corporation  Bldg. 


Rialto  Bldg. 


W  REAL  BARGAINS 

Must  Sell  at  a  Sacrifice.    Save  This  Ad — It 
Is  Worth  $1,000.00. 

NEVER  AGAIN 

BARGAIN  NO. 

1.  Hlslily  Improved  CinCKEN  ItANCII,  Snnta  Crui  Co. ;  400  Oravonstein  apple 
trees,  160  cherry  trees:  soil  black  loum,  deep  nnd  rich,  no  hardpan.  no  niknil;  fcood 
buildings,  five-room  house,  large  barn  and  packing  shed,  chicken  houses,  water  tank 
and  windmill:  water  piped.  A  little  gem  for  someone  who  wants  six  acres  highly 
Improved,  near  Santa  Cruz,  on  State  Highway,  and  only  three  miles  out.  Price 
very  low.   


Improved  Fattemon  Irrisaled   Farm,  where 


10.    A  Nile  (iarden  Farm  that  will  make  you  happy. 
100  of  them.     I'rice  right, 

15.    60,000  acres  In  Nevada  for  stock  ranch.      We  have  the  land, 


alfalfa   grows;   water  supply 
We  know  because  we  sold 
If  you  are 


Interested,  please  write  us  and  we  will  au°te  price, 

21.    8000  acres  In  San  Joaqoln  Valley.     Thompson  Seedless  Orapsa  will  make 

you  rich  on  this  land.     A  snap  price  gets  this. 

27.  ElifUt-room  House,  with  two  lots,  26xH0  feet;  one  block  from  Twenty- 
third  avenue  cor  line,  Oakland.  A  real  home,  located  In  a  beautiful  location,  near 
cliurches,  schools  and  car  lines. 

28.  Sir-room  home  In  Mill  Valley,  with  half  acre  of  land;  three  minutes  fr»m 
electric  car  line  to  San  Kronclsco.    This  place  must  be  sold. 

29.  Four  large  lots  on  39th  avenue;  2Bxl«0  feet.  Make  a  price  and  ther  are 
yours.    Long  time  and  easy  terms. 

30.  Two  large  lots,  with  seven-room  cotuge  at  ML  Hsrmon.  Electrlo  Ufbts, 
water,  bath  and  up-to-date  camp  home. 

31  Thirty-six  acres  In  pears  and  apples;  beautiful  place;  modern;  nine-room 
house,'  tenant  house,  pumping  plants,  electric  lighted.  Packing  house.  O"*  of  the 
best  orchards  In  Rogue  Ulver  Volley,  near  Medford  anil  Ashland,  Is  offered  at  a 
sacrifice  to  settle  estate.    Must  be  sold.    For  price  and  particulars  write  or  see 


HUBBARD, 

NO  AGENTS.     We  have  placed  100  sstlsned  settlers. 


THE  LAND  MAN, 
660  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Itcontains  the  sign- 
ed statements  of  many  ranchers 
who  tell  how  they  are  becoming  wealthy 
in  the  famous  Santo  Cruz  Valley  near 
Tucson,  Arizona  About  of  all  pro- 
ducts consumed  in  the  valley  are  shipped 
in  from  California.  The  rich  mining 
camps  and  the  city  of  Tucson.  (25,000 


population)  pay 
fancy  prices  for  all  farm  products 
Local  farmers  are  getting  rich.  A  very 
limited  amount  of  land  with  Water  (su- 
burban to  Tucson)  may  be  had  at  $150 
an  acre  on  long  time  terms.  Best  farm- 
ing opuortunity  in  America.  Land  sell- 
ing fast. 

Write  for  fully  illustrated  booklet  today 

Edwin  R.  Post  Company 

Tucsc-n,  Arizona 


Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers,  Attention! 

Order  your  Trees  NOW  from  the  biggest  and  best  nur«ery.  on  the 
Paeifle  Coast.    Reliability  counts. 

(Fifty  years  in  business — 1000  acres  in  nursery.) 

After  November  15  we  will  be  shipping  every  day  to  California. 

PEARS  PAY.  "Chester  Ferguson,  of  Yakima,  Washington,  realized 
an  average  of  $2016  per  acre  for  pears  this  year.    PLANT  PEARS. 

Write  for  our  big  descriptive  catalogue  and  prices  for  trees  delivered 
to  your  nearest  railway  station,  freight  paid. 

Agents  wanted  to  represent  us  in  each  locality.  Address 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Orenco,  Oregon. 


MOUNT  LOWE 


The  crowning  glory 
of  the  Southland — 
Towering  6100 
feet  in  the  air. 


Never  a  More  Opportune  Time 
to  Behold  Its  Scenic  Beauties 


ROUND  TRIP  FARE  f\(\ 
FROM  LOS  ANGELES  M>^.l/l/ 

Cars  leave  Pacific  Electric  Station,  Los 
Angeles,  at  8,  9  and  10  a.m.,  1 :30  and  4  p.m. 

Pacific  Electric  Railway 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm 


Aids  to  the  "Bee-ginner" 

B})  C.  D.  Sluart 

Log  GatoD,  California 

In  this  article,  which  is  one  of  a  series  written  especially  for  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Mr.  Stuart  suggests  ways  and  means  of  obtaining  "book-learning"  an<i 
points  out  the  necessity  of  a  judicious  admixture  of  theory  and  practical  experi- 
ence. A  a  successful  apiculturist,  who  has  been  through  it  all,  he  is  able  to  draw 
a  true  perspective  for  the  beginner.  Means  of  improving  the  winter  months  by 
study  are  here  suggested. 


ONE  of  my  most  delightful  aids 
during  my  own  beginning  days 
in  apiculture  was  a  Bee  Club, 
a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity Correspondence  Course  in 
Beekeeping.  Not  that  the  University 
recommended  the  organizing  of  such 
a  club;  what  it  did  recommend  was 
the  keeping  of  a  hive  of  real  live 
bees  for  observation  purposes  in  con- 
nection with  the  second  lesson  of  the 
course.  A  neighbor  came  to  the 
rescue,  offering  the  use  of  her  four 
colonies.  The  interest  thus  developed 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  club  that  later 
numbered  fifteen  members,  the  test 
of  eligibility  being  either  to  own  or 
seriously  to  contemplate  owning  a 
hive  of  bees,  and  in  addition  to  define 
the  word  "apiary."  If  the  candidate 
answered,  "Some  sort  of  museum 
where  apes  are  exhibited,"  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  full  membership,  because 
we  were  then  convinced  that  he 
needed  us  even  more  than  we  needed 
him. 

The  study  of  honey  flora,  supple- 
mented by  actual  specimens  brought 
to  ^he  meetings  by  one  or  two  faith- 
ful scouts,  was  not  the  least  impor- 
tant benefit.  An  inexpensive  magnify- 
ing glass  proved  to  be  an  indispensa- 
ble first-aid  in  that  department  A 
brief  outline  of  the  programs  at  the 
seven  meetings  held  during  the  year 
follows: 

The  First  Program 

October  31,  1915.  We  began  at  the 
very  beginning,  slides  showing  the  dis- 
sected body  of  a  worker-bee  having 
been  prepared  by  a  physician,  who 
also  loaned  a  fine  professional  micro- 
scope. Chaparral,  bloodroot  and  wild 
buckwheat  were  among  the  honey 
flora  analyzed. 

November  28.  Study  of  honey  flora 
continued.  Eucalyptus  that  had  just 
come  into  bloom,  the  loquat  and  the 
pepper-tree  were  discussed.  General 
discussion  was  held  on  queen-rearing, 
and  the  best'  methods  of  securing 
strong  colonies  in  time  to  catch  the 
nectar  from  the  early  fruit  bloom. 

Early  in  January,  1916,  the  subject 
of  preparing  for  spring  honey-flow 
was  again  taken  up.  A  paper  was  pre- 
sented citing  various  authorities  on 
spring  feeding.  A  few  days  later, 
results  of  the  meeting  were  observed 
in  one  small  apiary.  A  Boardman 
feeder  had  arrived  by  parte!  post,  and 
a  pedestal  about  three  feet  in  height, 
nicely  painted  to  match  the  hive, 
stood  at  a  conveniept  distance  ready 
to  receive  it.  The  feeder  was  filled 
with  honey  and  placed  on  the  pedestal, 
there  I  found  it,  impartially  dispens- 
ing hospitality  to  all  beedom,  both 
wild  and  domestic.  The  owner's  pride 
in  the  arrangement  was  obvious,  and 
only  after  the  delicate  suggestion  that 
the  bees  could  store  honey  all  through 
the  night  as  well,  if  it  were  only 
nearer,  would  he  consent  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  feeder  to  its  orthodox 
position  in  the  hive  entrance.  Pussy- 
willow was  reported  to  be  in  bloom. 

Spring  Discussion 

.April  23  being  the  time  of  natural 
swarming,  increase  of  colonies  by 
artificial  swarming  methods  was 
chosen  as  the  subject,  various  mem- 
bers reporting  large  percentages  of 
increase  in  their  colonies.  Specimens 
of  honey  flor^,  including  ceanothus, 
or  California  wild  lilac,  locust,  poison 
oak,  orange,  mustard,  lupine,  Califor- 
nia poppy,   alfilaree  and  blackberry. 


which  were  in  bloom  at  the  time,  were 
brought  to  the  meeting. 

The  Ontdoor  Meeting 

On  June  11  occurred  the  first  out- 
door meeting.  We  had  already  learn- 
ed from  books  the  proper  age  of 
larvae  for  queen-cell  grafting;  but 
when  one  of  our  guests,  a  widely- 
known  and  successful  queen  breeder, 
showed  us  how  larvae  of  the  proper 
age  should  look,  we  realized  how  hap- 
hazard our  previous  work  had  been. 
Bees  were  reported  working  on  the 
tollon,  or  California  Christmas-berry 
tree,  also  on  the  chestnut  and  cascara. 

The  July  16th  meeting  was  devoted 
to  the  gastronomical  side  of  apicul- 
ture. A  picnic  luncheon,  in  which 
honey  entirely  replaced  sugar  as 
sweetening,  was  served  in  the  depths 
of  a  beautiful  glen.  Not  a  word  of 
educational  value  escaped  us  and  we 
followed  strictly  the  iniunction  to 
"eat,  drink  and  be  merry!' 

August  3rd  the  club  met  to  hold  the 
last  solemn  rites  over  the  remains  of  a 
member's  twelve  colonies,  a  severe 
three  months'  battle  with  yellow- 
jackets  having  reduced  the  number 
to  two.  But  as  other  members  were 
defending  their  owjn  bees  from  the 
common  enemy,  they  could  only  sadly 
shake  their  heads,  murmur  condol- 
'ences  and  adjourn. 

But  the  Bee  Club  was  not  the  only 
benefit  brought  about  by  the  Univer- 
sity Beekeeping  Correspondence 
Course.  To  the  beginner  in  honey 
production  it  "will  more  thaa  repay 
the  time  devoted  to  the  fourteen  les- 
sons included.  While  there  are  nu- 
merous textbooks  giving  in  popular 
form  the  essential  principles  of  apicul- 
ture, the  benefits  of  a  University 
course  are  found  in  the  bringing  of 
abstract  technical  principles  up-to- 
date,  and  in  the  adapting  of  those 
principles  to  the  State  or  locality  in 
which  the  University  is  situated.  (The 
free  correspondence  course  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Education,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley — Ed.) 

Conditions  Vary 

There  is  no  branch  of  agriculture 
in  which  the  effect  of  local  and  cli- 
matic conditions  on  the  crop  varies  so 
widely  as  in  apiculture,  and  while 
American  textbooks  attempt  to  cover 
the  varying  conditions  that  are  found 
in  the  entire  country,  if  is  impossible 
that  the  authors  of  those  books  can 
have  had  sufficient  experience  in  all 
sections  to  speak  with  authority.  It 
becomes,  then,  the  province  of  the 
University  correspondence  course  to 
take  up  the  general  principles  of  api- 
culture and  adapt  them  to  the  special 
locality  of  the  student.  The  benefit 
of  this  method  to  the  beginner  is  the 
saving  in  time  required  to  gain  the 
necessary  technical  knowledge. 

The  reading  of  bee  journals  is  at 
first  confusing  to  the  novice,  because 
each  writer  in  the  monthly  "talk-fest" 
expounds  a  sj'stcm  that  he  himself  has 
worked  out  successfully.  Often  these 
systems  appear  to  be  at  variance  with 
one  another,  and  the  inexperienced, 
seeker-after-light  is  almost  dis- 
heartened at  the  apparent  lack  of 
agreement  among  men  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  their  callings.  Yet  after 
the  various  methods  are  gathered  into 
a  harmonious  whole,  there  will  ap- 
pear to  be  at  the  bottom  of  an  ap- 
parent paradox  nothing  more  vital 
than  the  natural  difference  in  condi- 

(CoDtlnned  on  Fmgr  *S> 
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Must  California  Housewives  Use  Oklahoma  Brooms? 


(Continacd 

Stalks  with  a  knife,  but  the  Dwarf 
heads  may  bc' "snapped  off";  the  har- 
vester grasps  the  head,  and  stripping 
back  the  leaves,  snaps  it  off  at  the 
first  joint  by  a  downward  jerk.  The 
heads  are  carried  until  the  operator 
has  a  handful,  when  they  are  laid 
in  the  shade  of  the  stalks  upon 
"tables"  of  broken-down  stalks  and 
leaves.  If  there  is  no  danger  of  rain, 
they  may  be  cured  in  the  field  for 
several  days,  but  this  is  risky.  It  is 
considered  far  safer  to  haul  in  the 
heads  the  same  night  that  they  are 
harvested,  and  to  rick  them  up  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  will  not  heat, 
allowing  them  to  cure  for  at  least  five 
days. 

Cheap  Curing  Shed 

A  simple  shed  may  be  built  of 
poles,  about  twice  as  long  as  it  is 
\s  ide,  and  sided  with  boards  spaced 
several  inches  apart.  These  boards 
serve  as  rests  for  other  narrow  boards, 
which  are  placed  every  eight  or  ten 
inches  from  the  ground  up,  in  the  form 
if  shelves.  Two  narrow  strips  will 
make  a  shelf  for  one  row  of  heads, 
which  is  built  up  to  a  height  of  eight 
or  ten  inches.  Then  another  similar 
"shelf"  is  placed  and  when  this  is 
filled,  another,  and  so  on  until  the 
shed  is  fall.  If  covered  with  canvas 
or  any  roofing  to  keep  out  the  sun  and 
rain,  stich  an  arrangement  makes  a 
Rood  curing  shed,  allowing  plenty  of 
aeration. 


The  Threshing 

When  the  corn  is  thoroughly  cured 
it  must  be  cleanly  and  carefully 
threshed.  Mr.  Newbill  uses  a  home- 
made threshing  machine,  consisting 
of  a  piece  of  gum  log,  about  12  inches 
in  diameter,  bound  at  the  edges  with 
iron  hoops  and  fitted  with  an  axle, 
which  is  set  in  home-made  babbit 
bearings  upon  a  wooden  frame.  Into 
the  drum  are  driven  20-penny  spikes, 
with  the  heads  filed  off,  set  irregularly 
and  spaced  about  two  inches  apart. 
The  drum  is  driven  by  means  of  a 
belt  and  pulley  with  a  two  horse- 
power gasoline  engine.  Much  straw  is 
injured  by  careless  threshing.  The 
wheel  should  not  revolve  at  a  speed  of 
more  than  500  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  each  bunch  should  be  turned  until 
all  seed  and  chaff  are  removed. 

The  threshing  crew  consists  of  the 
"feeder,"  two  "carriers"  and  two 
"piler.s."  The  carriers  bring  the  heads 
to  the  feeder,  placing  them  in  hand- 
fuls,  crosswise  in  piles  upon  a  table 
convenieatly  near  his  hand.  He  grasps 
each  bunch  firmly,  ho|ds  it  against 
the  revolying  drum,  and  then  drops 
the  brnsb  on  the  other  side,  where  the 
pilers  gather  it  up  and  rick  it  for  bal- 
ing. The  seed  is  thrown  ahead  in  a 
pile,  and  may  be  held  in  place  by 
means  of  a  canvas  curtain,  strung  on 
i'"les  or  yosts.  Large  power  thresh- 
-  are  med  where  big  acreages  are 

rown. 

Baling  the  Straw 

A  home-nade  baling  machine  is  also 
,  irt  of  the  equipment  at  the  Newbill 
ranch.  It  consists  of  a  frame  of  the 
i  roper  size  for  the.  bale,  and  a  heavy 
'  and-lcTer  which  is  used    to  press 

1  nvn  the  pile.  The  bales  measure 
'^\48x48  ftiches  and  the  average 
eight  is,  about  285  pounds.    No.  10 

■r  12  annealed  wire  is  used,  five  wires 
)ing  around  the  bale  and  two  around 

111-  sides,  where  they  are  fastened  to 
tlie  binding  wires.  The  heads  are  laid 
with  the  stalks  out  and  straw  in.  The 
straw  is  sKghtly  crossed  in  order  to 
bind  the  two  rows  together.  The 
bales,  as  well  as  the  curing  heads, 
must  be  protected  from  sunlight  and 
1  lin. 

The  stalks  and  leaves  remaining  in 
the  field  are  valuable  as  stover  or  en- 
-ilage,  their  feeding  value  having  been 
'■-timated  at  from  $3  to  $5  an  acre. 


From  Face  10) 

While  the  seed  is  not  regarded  with 
the  greatest  favor  as  feed  in  the  reg- 
ul.-ir  broom  corn  sections,  Mr.  New- 
bill  is  very  enthusiastic  about  the  re- 
sults obtained  in  feeding  his  seed  to 
hogs.  He  values  it  at  $50  a  ton  at 
present  feed  costs,  and  secures  excel- 
lent results  by  coding  it  in  a  tank. 
This  cooker,  under  which  a  wood  fire 
is  bijilt,  holds  enough  for  several  days' 
feeding  of  his  small  bunch  of  hogs. 
In  the  boiling  process  the  seed  swells 
to  about  twice  its  normal  size  and,  he 
finds,  is  eaten  with  pactically  no  waste 
and  with  great  relish.  Supplemented 
with  pasture  and  tankage,  broom  corn 
seed  seems  to  make  an  ideal  fatten- 
ing feed.  The  yield,  in  tons,  of  seed 
is  usually  about  twice  that  of  straw. 

One  objection  to  the  growing  of 
the  crop  under  present  conditions  is 
the  large  amount  of  hand  labor  in- 
volved; much  of  this,  however,  may 
be  performed  by  boys /or  women.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  leading  broom  manu- 
facturers, of  which  there  are  a  num- 
ber in  San  Francisco,  Sacramento, 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles  and  smaller 
towns,  that  prices  will  remain  very 
good  for  the  high-grade  corn.  They 
point  out  that  housewives  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  a  $1.25  broom  is  a 
better  investment  than  a  SO-cent  one, 
because  it  will  last  without  breaking 
off,  until  it  is  completely  worn  out; 
the  demand  for  brooms  of  higher 
quality  is  therefore  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

It  seems,  indeed,  a  shame  that  our 
manufacturers  should  find  it  necessary  j 
to  bring  their  material  from  the  mid-  1 
die  west,  and  they  agree  that  they 
would  much  prefer  to  purchase  their 
stock  in  California  if  they  could  secure 
straw  of  good  quality.  Mr.  Egerer, 
who  is  one  of  the  largest  buyers  of 
California  corn,  secured  one  lot  this 
year  from  Kings  county  which  sur- 
passed any  corn  he  was  able  to  buy 
in  the  East.  In  fact,  he  pronounced  it 
one  of  the  best  lots  he  had  ever  seen. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  we  will  eventually  pro- 
duce enough  good  quality  straw  to 
"sweep  the  whole  State  of  California" 
and  perhaps  some  of  our  neighbor 
States! 


Aids  to  the  "Bee-ginner" 

(Contlnned  From  Page  22) 

tions — especially  of  climate  and 
flora — under  which  the  various  writers 
were  operating  their  apiaries  and  gain- 
ing their  experiences. 

A  year  or  two  of  practice  will  en- 
able the  novice  to  understand  that 
even, in  his  own  locality  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  wide  variance  in  the  methods 
he  must  use  from  season  to  season, 
because  of  the  changing  climate  and 
environment. 

Chief  among  the  non-computable 
benefits  to  the  beginner  in  beekeeping 
is  the  outdoor  life  it  fosters — long 
hikes  trailing  the  bee  to  the  sources 
of  nectar  and  long,  lazy  hours  just 
watching  the  antics  of  young  work- 
ers playing  around  the  hive  entrances. 
Those  hours,  rich  in  ozone,  bring 
about  a  veritable  renewing  of  the 
physical  and  spiritual  man. 


Symptoms  of  European  foulbrood 
are  variable,  color  being  perhaps  the 
most  constant  symptom.  The  earliest 
indications  of  the  disease  are  a  slight 
yellow  or  gray  discoloration,  and  the 
uneasy  movement  of  the  larva  in  the 
cell.  As  the  decay  of  the  infected 
cells  proceeds  the  color  changes  to 
a  decided  yellow  or  gray.  A  symptom 
of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  fact 
that  the  disease  attacks  drone  and 
queen  larvae  nearly  as  quickly  as 
those  of  the  workers 


Selected  by  over 
150,000  Tarmers 


ECORDS  made  by  over  150,000 
practical  farmers  buying  over 
$10,000,000  worth  of  Fairbanks- 
Morse  "Z"  Farm  Engines  have  never 
been  equaled  in  Engine  history. 

Demand,  as  they  did: 

1.  Fairbanks-Morse  Quality. 

2.  Economy  in  first  and  fuel  cost, 
and  low  upkeep. 

3.  Simplicity  and  Staunch  Durability. 

4.  Light-weight,  Substantial,  Fool-proot 

5.  Gun-barrel  Cylinder  Bore. 

6.  Leak-proof  Compression. 

7.  Complete  with  Built-in  Magneto. 

8.  More  than  Rated  Power. 


You  Also  Get  Service 
from  your  Local  Dealer 

Your  local  dealer  has  just  the 
type  "Z"  for  your  needs  in  stock 
—waiting  for  you.  Buy  from 
him.  He  is  prepared  to  give 
prompt  delivery  and  personal 
service  right  where  you  live. 


The  3  and  6  H.  P.  sizes 
are  built  to  use  kerosene, 
distillate,  stove  oil,  top>s  or 
gasoline;  The  H.P.  size 
uses  gasoline  only. 


FAIRBANKS.  NORSE  &Ca 


Chicago  - 


Manufacturers 


Losse 
Blenheim 

Apricots 

One  of  the  finest  cots  in  existence. 

The  fruit  grows  to  a  uniformly  large  siie 
— is  of  finest  flavor  and  quality — and  brings 
a  big  price  in  the  market. 

We  offer  the  Genuine  Losse  Strain- 
budded  from  the  original  I^o.sso  orchard. 

Write  for  further  information — also  our 
latest  price  list. 


That 
Produce 


Elmer  Bras.Nurserii 


"The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Famous" 
78  So.  Market  St.,  San  Joae,  Cal. 
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Bi^  Money  In  Sinmp  Land 


deep  tap  roots  out  0/  hard  gr 


This  ntait  made  ^55  LcLttcf 
Worth  ^200  an  acre 
Pullmg  Big  stumps  4x  koncf 

CLEAR  your  stump  land  cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  or  powder.   Your  own  right 
arm  on  the  lever  of  the  "K"  Stump  Puller  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can  be  pulled  with  the  best  Inch 
steel  cable.   I  guarantee  it   I  refer  you  to  U.  S,  Gov- 
ernment oflBcials.  I  give  highest  banking  references. 

^^^S  HAND  POWER. 

I^f  St  um  p  Pu  Her 

One  man  with  a  "K"  can  outpuU  IS  horses.  Works 
by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  Jaclc.   100  lbs.  pull 
\    on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump. 
■     Made  of  best  steel — guaranteed  against  brealc- 
age.    Has  two  speeds — 60  ft.  j>er  minute  for 
hauling  in  cable  or  for  small  stumps — slow 
speed  for  heavy  pulls.   Works  equally  well 
on  hillsides  or  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  go. 

Write  me  today  for  special  offer  and 
free  booklet  on  Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 

Box  25 
182  Fifth  St. 

San  Francuco, 
Calif. 


No  SfampToo  Bi^  ForThe  Q 


THE  "good  old  days"  of  a  pick  and  shovel  have  be- 
come memories.  Instead  of  spending  a  week  on  a 
mile  of  ditch,  Mr.  Farmer  now  completes  the  job  in  a  few 
hours.  He  does  a  better  iob,  too  — and 
saves  a  BIG  LOT  of  vcda-  _ 
able  time.  He 

is-"  ^aJl^ 


DITCHER,  Grader  and  Terracer 

Makes  new  ditches;  cleans  old  ones;  grades 
roads;  builds  dylces  and  terraces.  Cuts  alfalfa.  Bennuda  grass  or 
sweet  clover  roots  from  ditcli  banlcs.  without  plowing.  Does  more 
work  and  better  work  than  100  men  with  old  methods. 

Made  In  Horse  and  Tractor  Sizes 

All  steel.    Reversible.    Adjustable.    No  wheels,  cogs  or  levers. 
More  MARTINS  now  in  actual  use  than  all  other  farm  ditchers  com- 
bined.   Warehouses  and  distributing  points  in  nearly  all  Western 
States.   Write  for  free  descriptive  catalog  and  nearest  distributing 
point,  together  with  list  of  MARTIN  users  near  you. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co^  iS9i  WazM  St,  Demer,  Colo- 


FORT     WORTH,     KNOXVILLE,     BRANDON,     EDMONTON,  HONOLULU, 

SPRINGFIELD,  DES  MOINES,  LINCOLN,  TOPEKA,  SYRACUSE, 

LOUISVILLE,  NASHVILLE,  OKLAHOMA,  CHATTANOOGA 

These  are  Aberdeen-Angus  victory  points  thua  far  In  1918.  Beginning 
with  the  Fort  Wortli  Fat  Stock  Show  last  March,  when  the  "Uoddle"  ateers 
won  all  single  steer  grand  championahips  over  all  breeds  In  both  the  open 
and  Boya'  Baby  Beef  Classes,  tbe  victorious  drive  bas  continued  with  the 
State  Fairs. 

At  Springfield,  III.,  Aberdeen-Angus  won  both  single  and  steer  herds 
grand  championships;  at  the  Iowa  Stale  Fair  an  Angus  calf  stood  at  the 
top  of  a  class  of  107.  the  piclc  of  over  700  entries  in  the  State  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Calf  Feeding  Contest:  at  the  Nebraska.  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  Free 
State  Fairs,  Aberdeen-Angus  steers  were  grand  champions;  at  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Fair  the  champion  slx^ead  of  steers  were  Aberdeen- Angus;  at 
the  Tennessee  State  Fair  the  J500  Caldwell  Special  tor  the  best  exhibit  of  live  stock  was  won 
by  a  herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus:  at  Chattanooga  another  Angus  herd  won  a  similar  class;  at 
the  New  Yorlc  Slate  Fair  an  Angus  steer  was  Grand  Champion.  Both  best  beef  herd  and 
carcass  contest  at  the  first  Territorial  Fair  in  Hawaii  went  to  Aberdeen- Angus.  At  Bran- 
don and  Edmonton  Spring  Shows  In  Canada  the  grand  champion  steers  were  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  and  the  Boys"  and  Girls'  Calf-Feeding  Contest  winners  were  the  same  kind.  Free 
literature.  * 

AMERICAN    ABERDEEN-ANGUS'   BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
S17-0F  Exchange  Avenue  CHICAGO 


Dethroning  Forest  Monarchs 

Four  men  and  a  "tank"  clear  an  acre  a  day.  Oregon's  virgin 
forests  invaded  by  the  farm  tractor  and  great  tracts  made  avail- 
able for  cultivation. 

By  O.  H.  Bamhill 

An  Ashland,  Oregon,  Ranchman. 

WE  have  all  read  how  the  big 
army  tanks,  in  an  attack,  tear 
through  forests  and  over  all 
obstructions,  sometimes  pushing  over 


good  sized  trees  in  their  advance.  The 
power  of  the  big  crawrcr-type  tractor 
is  strikingly  brought  home  to  us  by 
its  extensive  use  in  land-clearing  op- 
erations. Pulling  griants  of  the  forest 
out  by  the  roots  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  feats  accomplished  by  the 
more  peaceable  "cousins"  of  these 
tanks  of  war. 

Five  of  these  tractors  were  used 
last  year  in  Josephine  County,  Oregon, 
and  were  such  a  great  success  that 
several  more  will  be  added  this  year. 
One  was  employed  in  clearing  fifty 
acres  of  land  on  which  a  beet  sugar 
factory,  sheds  and  feed  yards  were 
later  constructed  aAd  others  were  used 
on  big  ranches.  Clyde  E.  Niles  used 
a  30-horsepower  machine  in  clearing 
200  acres  of  timber  and  brush  land 
on  the  Riverbank  Farms  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Applegate  River,  ten 
miles  west  of  Grant's  Pass.  Two  more 
45  horsepower  engines  have  been  or- 
dered and  will  be  put  to  work  clear- 
ing 1000  acres  which  remains  to  be 
subdued. 

Cost  Is  Reduced 

By  the  use  of  the  small  tractor  the 
cost  of  clearing,  which  would  be  from 
$75  to  $100  per  acre  if  done  by  ordi- 
nary methods,  has  been  cut  in  half. 
Trees  up  to  20  inches  in  diameter  are 
pulled  with  ease  and  one  sugar  pine 
22  inches  in  diameter  was  uprooted 
by  this  little  giant. 

In  pulling  out  the  trees  by  the  roots 
a  60-foot  cable  with  a  hook  in  one 
end  is  used.  Into  this  hook  there 
is  attached  a  ten-foot  cable  having 
a  loop  in  one  end  and  a  hook  in  the 
other  end,  the  latter  being  used  to 
fasten  around  the  tree.  The  cable  is 
sometimes  fastened  30  feet  from  the 
ground  in  order  to  secure  greater 
leverage.  While  one  tree  is  being 
pulled,  another  short  cable  is  fastened 
to  a  second  tree,  one  man  being  as- 
signed to  each  cable,  while  another 
pulls  back  the  long  cable  and  a  fourth 
man  runs  the  engine.  This  crew  of 
four  men  clears  an  acre  a  day  and 


the  only  outlay,  aside  from  the  labor, 
is  for  oil  and  distillate. 

Finishing  the  Job 
The  uprooted  trees  arc  then  con- 
verted into  cordwood,  which  finds 
ready  sale  and  practically  pays  the 
cost  of  clearing.  After  the  tree-tops 
and  stumps  are  burned,  the  brush  is 
plowed  out  with  a  huge  breaking 
plow  weighing  almost  a  ton  and 
measuring  six  feet  from  share  point 
to  rear  end  of  moldboard,  which  is 
^-inch  thick.  This  immense  plow 
recently  did  remarkable  execution  in 
clearing  a  ten-acre  field  of  willows, 
some  of  which  had  attained  a  height 
of  nearly  twenty  feet.  A  furrow  two 
feet  wide  and  fourteen  inches  deep 
was  opened  up  with  comparative 
ease,  despite  the  mat  of  roots  which 
bound  the  top  soil  together.  Two 
men  followed  the  plow,  and  piled  the 
brush,  after  shaking  the  dirt  from  the 
roots.  After  all  the  trash  was  burned 
the  ground  was  replowed,  to  cut  all 
remaining  roots  and  further  to  pul- 
verize the  soil. 

In  order  to  economize  on  time  and 
overhead  expense  the  tractor  is  fitted 
with  electric  lights,  supplied  by  a 
generator,  which  make  it  possible  to 
continue  the  plowing  and  clearing  op- 
erations during  the  night. 


Selling  Tractors  on  Time  Payments 


WE  have  realized  for  some  time 
that  tractors  would  eventually 
be  sold  on  time  payments,  the 
same  as  automobiles,  although  keen 
competition  and  shortage  of  machines 
at  first  made  this  unnecessary.  The 
quick  response  which  followed  the  re- 
cent announcement  of  the  Samson 
Sales  Company  of  Los  Angeles 
through  Orchard  and  Farm,  that  they 
would  henceforth  sell  G.  M.  C.  Sam- 


sons on  time  payments,  justifies^  our 
belief  in  the  feasability  of  the  idea. 
The  Samson  distributors  believe  that 
a  tractor  can  be  made  to  pay  for 
itself;  their  adoption  of  the  time  sales 
plan  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  the  farm  tractor,  for  it  indi- 
cates the  utmost  confidence  in  their 
own  product  as  well  as  in  the  pro- 
ductivity of  California  soils  when 
properly  tilled. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 
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Advantage 
in  buying  a 

m  lAmL 

NOW 


Butter-fat  is  now  worth  twice 
HS  much  as  it  was  two  or  three 
years  ago. 

So  is  labor. 

A  De  Laval  saves  both. 

And  never  before  was  there 
so  urgent  reason  for  saving  every 
ounce  of  butter-fat  and  every 
half-hour  of  time  and  labor. 

A  De  Laval  will  now  pay  for 
itself  in  half  the  time,  compared 
with  former  years. 

Buy  it  now  and  it  will  save 
its  cost  in  a  few  months. 

See  the  nearest  De  I^val  agent 
right  away  and  let  liim  show 
you  what  the  De  Laval  will 
save  for  you 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

Largest  Dairy  Supply  House 
on  the  Pacific  Coast 

61  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


STOP  LOSING  CALVES 

Xoa  can  Stamp  Abortion  Out 

OF  TOUR  HERD  and  Keep  It  Out 

^  By  the  use  of 

DR.  David  Roberts' 

•ANTI-ABORTIOM" 

Small  Expense. 
(Easily  Applied.  Sure  Results, 
f  Used  successfully  for  30  years. 
Consult  Dn.  David  Koberts 
about  all  animal  ailmenta. 
Information  free.   Bend  Icr 
FREE  copy  of  "The  Cattle 
Bpedallst"  with  full  informationon  Wortion  InCiws. 
DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 
848  anAHD  Ave.,  Waukesha.  Wia. 

CuredHisRUPTURE 

I  was  badly  ruptured  while  lifting  a  trunk 
several  years  aeo.  Doctors  said  my  Only  hope 
of  cure  was  an  operation.  Trusses  did  me 
no  good.  Finally  I  got  hold  of  somethinK 
ihnt  quickly  and  completely  cured  me. 
Years  have  passed  and  the  rupture  has  never 
returned,  although  I  am  doing  hard  work  as 
a  carpenter.  There  was  no  operation,  no 
lost  time,  no  trouble.  I  have  nothing  to  sell, 
but  win  give  full  Information  about  how  you 
may  find  a  complete  cure  without  operation. 
If  you  write  to  mc.  Eugene  M.  J'ullen,  Car- 
penter, H9E  Marcellus  avenue,  Manasquan, 
.N.  J.  Better  cut  out  this  noticn  and  show 
It  to  any  others  who  are  ruptured.  You  may 
save  a  life  or  at  least  stop  the  misery  of 
rupture  and  the  worry  and  danger  of  an 
operation. 

Don't  fail  to  mention  Orchard  and 
Farm  when  you  answer  advertise- 
ments. It  is  to  your  advantaee  as 
well  as  ours. 


Starting  With  Figs 

ONE  of  the  finest  locations  in 
America  for  the  Smyrna  fig 
seems  to  be  in  the  thermal  belt 
along  the  base  of  the  Sierras,  from 
Merced  County  south.  Fig  growers 
in  that  section  are  very/enthusiastic 
about  their  orchards,  and  are  secur- 
ing excellent  returns.  An  experienced 
grower  has  prepared  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  starting  an  orchard,  which, 
based  upon  average  figures,  may  be 
of  assistance  to  those  who  are  inquir- 
ing into  the  possibilities  of  their  own 
"vine  and  fig  tree.'" 

Land,  per  acre,  $150;  leveling  and 
preparing  for  irrigation,  per  acre,  $50; 
well  and  pumping  plant,  per  acre,  $15 
to  $25.  (This  would  not,  of  course, 
include  cost  of  pipe  lines,  which  are 
not  needed  ordinarily  at  first  and  may 
be  installed  later  if  desired)  It  is 
safe  to  add  $25  per  acre,  he  thinks, 
for  cost  of  getting  started,  to  cover 
nursery  stock  and  incidentals.  The 
man  who  plans  to  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning will,  of  course,  have  to  figure 
his  investment  for  buildings  and  stock, 
as  well  as  machinery  and  working 
equipment.  ,  ■ 

Not  a  few  growers  have  paid  their 
expenses  while  waiting  for  the  groves 
to  come  into  bearing  by  growing  corn, 
beans,  hay  or  other  inter-crops.  The 
trees  should  produce  a  small  crop  the 
fourth  year  and  a  good  crop  the  fifth 
year.  After  that,  if  ample  provision 
was  made  at  the  beginning  for  capital, 
and  no  unexpected  set-backs  were 
experienced,  the  owner  should  begin 
to  tread  that  fascinating  thorough- 
fare known  as  "Easy  Street,"  for  the 
fig  crop  has  proved  to  be  a  very  sure 
one  and  the  market  demand  strong 
and  regular.  The  belief  is  now  strong 
that  the  nation  could  be  educated  by 
means  of  advertising,  to  eat  more  figs, 
which  are  well-liked  by  almost  every 
one,  but  sold  in  limited  quantities  as 
compared  to  the  so-called  "standard" 
American  fruits.  Have  you  ever  seen 
a  child  who  did  not  like  figs  at  the 
first  trial?  For  sheer  merit  in  food 
value,  palatability  and  beneficial  ef- 
fect upon  the  system,  the  dried 
Smyrna  fig  is  "hard  to  beat." 

Figs  can  be  grown  much  further  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  valleys  than  can  the 
more  frost-susceptible  citrus  fruits, 
and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
the  acreage  will  steadily  increase. 
Growers,  however,  are  not  worrying 
about  the  market,  which  stands  ready 
to  absorb  much  larger  quantities  of 
the  domestic  output. — D.  J.  W., 
Exeter.  Cal. 


Cracking  of  Fruit 

While  the  cracking  of  different 
kinds  of  fruits  on  the  trees  is  attrib- 
uted to  various  conditions,  by  far  the 
most  common  cause  is  believed  to  be 
varying  soil  moisture. 

If  orchard  soil  becomes  dried  oiit 
during  the  months  when  the  fruit  is 
growing,  the  development  of  the  crop 
is  retarded.  Then  a  later  application 
of  moisture  has  the  effect  of  greatly 
stimulating  its  growth.  The  I  skin, 
having  lost  some  elasticity,  or  at  least 
some  of  its  ability  to  keep  pace  with 
the  expansion  of  the  fleshy  tissues  it 
encloses,  is  stretched  to  the  breaking 
point,  and  more  or  less  severe  cracks 
result.  These  may  be  nominal  or  may 
extend  deep  into  the  fruit  and  thus 
ruin  it  entirely  for  market  purposes; 
moreover,  the  cracks  provide  means 
of  entrance  for  insects,  rot  and  mould. 

Any  orchard  practice  which  tends 
to  maintain  the'moisture  content  of 
the  soil,  or  in  other  words  thorough 
cultivation  or  mulching,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  prevent  cracking.  When 
it  is  considered  that  as  high  as  50 
per  cent  of  a  crop  may  be  ruined  by 
cracking,  the  observance  of  ample 
precautions  becomes  of  paramount 
importance. 


Hme/th* 
flme  valuei  In 

DuiaUe- Durham 


Warm, 
comfortable 
Fleecy-lined  Hosiery 
for  coldest  weather 

There  are  styles  of  Durabie-DURHAM 
Hosiery  for  every  month  in  the  year.  Some 
are  light  and  sheer,  some  medium  weight, 
some  heavy  for  hard  work  and  nov/  for  Winter 
weather  you  can  get  the  same  honest  quality 
in  Durable-DURHAM  Fleecy-lined  Hosiery. 
The  fleecing  inside  is  soft,  thick  and  warm. 
Every  pair  is  long-wearing  and  good  looking. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  this  splendid  fleecy-lined 
hosiery. 

DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

M  made  ttrongett  cohere  the  wear  is  hardett 

Every  pair  is  strongly  reinforced  at 
points  of  hardest  wear.  Tops  are  wide  and 
elastic;  legs  are  full  length;  sizes  are  ac- 
curately marked;,  soles  and  toes  are  smooth, 
seamless  and  even.  The  Durham  dyes  are  fast  so 
that  colors  will  not  fade  from  wearing  or  washing. 

There  are  styles  for  every  member  of  the  family,  lor 

everyday  work,  dress  or  school,  selling  at  25,  35,  40 

and  50  cents  per  pair.    Look  for  the  Durable-  DURHAM 

Trade  Marie  ticket  aUached  to  each  pair. 

You  should  be  able  to  buy  Durable  DURHAM 
Hosiery  at  any  dealer's.  It  you  do  not  find  It. 
write  to  our  Sales  Department,  88  Leonard  St.. 
New  York,  for  Free  CataloR  showInK  all  styles, 
and  we  ivlll  see  that  you  are  supplleil. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 


JACK  FROST 
A  8ood,  warn 
children '  i  itocltb  s  • 
Heavy  weisht. 
Double  fleecjr- 
lined.  Full  of 
wannlh  and  full  of 
wear.  Strondly 
double  Tein  forced 
heels  and  toes. 
Siut  6  to  3Sc 
Siwa  a  to  10.  50c 


SNOWBOUND 
A  big  and  warm 
stocluDg.  ouLnze. 
extra  wide.  Dou- 
blc-fleccy-lined 
throughout.  FuB 
of  warmth  and  fuR 
of  wear.  Fxlia 
large  and  elastic 
top.  Strongly  dou- 
ble reinforced  heeb 
and  toes. 

Price  50  ceau 


HIKER 

An  extra  warm  and 
long  wearing  sock. 
Double  fleecy-lined 
throughout.  Full  of 
warmth  and  full  of 
wear.  Strongly  rein- 
forced heels  and  toes. 

price  35  cents 


Fresno  climatic  conditions  cannot  be  excelled  for 
the  production  of  well-matured  trees.  "From  the 
Roots  Up"  is  our  motto.  Commercial  orchardists 
all  over  the  State  purchase  our  pedigreed  trees 
because  they  give  best  results. 


Place  your  orders  now  and  have  us 
reserve  your  stock.  Do  not  forget 
to  send  your  name  and  address  and 
make  sure  of  receiving  an  early  copy 
of  this  year's  catalogue  and  price  list. 


TfierresnoNurserij  Co.  I 

■  p.  o.  Box  615.F  rresno,  Calif. ' 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Big  Demand  In  Denver 


for  all  your  western  raw  furs— 
Coyotes,   Skunks,   Muskrats,  Wildcats 

bring  big  money  here.  Denver 
closest  and  best  market  on  earth  for 
Western  Trappers  and  Fur  Shippers. 
STEPHENS  of  Denver  is  the  largest 
exclasive  buyer  of  Western  Raw  Furs  in  the 
world— chargM  no  oomniUsian— saves  you  60c  to 
$10  on  express  or  parcel  post,  and  you  get  your 
money  back  2  to  10  days  quicker.   Every  shipment 
personally  graded  and  priced  by  a  member  of 
Uie  firm. 


I 
I 
I 
I 


TRAPS  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 


STEPHENS  sells  traps,  animal  baits  and 
all  trappers'  supplies  at  rock  bottom 
prices.  Write  today  for  Big  Illustrated 
Trap  Catalog,  Trappers'  Guide,  Fur 
Price  List  and  Shipping  Tags— ALL  FREL 

L  A.  STEPHENS  ft  CO. 
118  Stephens  BIdg.,    Denver,  Cotorado,  U.  S.  A. 


i 


Every  Fur  Shipper  Must  Solve 
to  be  Successful 

'  Yon  are  receiving  price  lists  and  other  literature  from  many  different  Fur  Hoases — 
all  claiming  to  pay  the  highest  prices,  etc.,  etc.   This  makes  it  difficult  for  you  to 
choose  your  Fur  House  and  a  wrong  guess  may  mean  dollars  out  of  your  pocket.  You 
must  exercise  great  care  and  caution  in  choosing  the  Fur  House  to  whom  you  are  going 
to  entrust  your  catch  of  Fur-bearers.   You  can  solve  this  important  problem  by  making 
^  'Shnbert"  a  trial  shipment. 
'      For  more  than  thirty -five  years  ••Shnbert"  has  been  paying  Fur  shippers  "more  money" 
for  their  Furs — always  giving  an  honest  and  liberal  assortment — paying  the  higrhest  market 
prices — sendingr  returns  out  promptly,  in  other  words,  ronderinK  "belter  service" — "quicker." 
'Shubert*'  offers  you  the  SERVICE  of  an  honest — reliable— responsible — safe  Fur  House 
— where  you  take  no  risk.   "The  Shubert  Guarantee"  protects  you  absolutely. 
A  trial  will  convince  you.   Get  a  shipment  off— TODAY. 

Write  for  "iBIjt  ftlfohtrJ  Sijipptt,"  a  complete  Fur  Market  Report 
■■d  Price  List  Issued  at  every  change  in  the  Fur  Market. 
It's  FREE-Wrlte  for  It— NOW. 


SHIP  YOUR    FURS   DIRECT  TO 

/^A.B.SHUBERT/>yc 

I  The  Larqest  House  In  ihe  World 
I  Dealinq  Exclusively  in 

I     AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

I  15-17  W.Austin  Avc.Dept  V  Chicaqo.U5L^  ' 


YOU  CANiliMAKE  A  HANDSOME 
INCOME  BY  TRAPPING 

Raw  furs  are  extremely  high  now  and  the  demand  was  never 
greater.  Just  think,  even  Skunks  have  sold  this  fall  for  over 
$9.75  each,  and  we  know  trappers  who  caught  19  Skunks  In 
one  night. 

Wonderful  Chance  for  Boys  and 
Middle-Aged  Men 

There's  a  splendid  chance  for  you  to 
make  money  by  trapping;  it's  pleasant 
work.  Don't  worry  if  you've  had  no 
previous  experience.  Our  beautiful  36- 
page  book,  "Trapping  for  Profit,"  tells 
all  about  trapping  and  handling  of 
furs,  so  that  even  the  beginner  can 
have  wonderful  success  trapping  and 
get  the  highest  market  price  for  his 
catch. 

The  book  and  price  list  are  yours  for  a  postcard.   They're  absolutely  free. 


E.  R.  SKINNER  &  CO. 


1121  Front  Street. 


Dept.  C. 


Sacramento,  Calif. 


Trapping  Hints  for  the  Novice 

A  profttatle  "side-tine"  on  many  ranchei,  eMpeciallv  those  located  near  the- 
mountains,  is  the  trapping  of  fur-bearing  animals.  This  occupation  offers  tpe- 
cial  inducements  just  now,  because  of  the  high  price  of  furs.  This  article  teTU 
just  how  to  prepare  the  skins  of  the  different  animals  in  order  to  secure  th» 
highest  prices. 


\  \  TR^^ONG  methods  of  skinning, 
stretching  and  drying  pelts 
W  W  •  cause  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  trappers  every  year.  The 
right  methods  to  follow  are  just  as 
easy  if  you  kirow  them — and  here  they 
are: 

Skinning  methods  are  of  two  kinds, 
"casing"  and  "open."  Casing  means 
peeling  the  skin  off  whole.  Open 
means  ripping  the  skin  down  the  belly. 

Animals  which  should  be  cased  are 
the  following:  Mink,  marten,  weasel, 
opossum,  fox,  fisher,  skunk,  civet, 
muskrat,  wild  cat,  otter,  lynx,  wolf 
and  wolverine.  Open  skinning  should 
be  used  with  coon,  badger,  beaver, 
bear  and  cougar. 

The  following  skins,  before  they  be- 
come too  dry,  should  be  turned  fur 
side  out  for  shipping:  Fox,  lynx, 
fisher,  wolf,  marten,  wolverine  and 
wild  cat.  Leave  the  others,  which  are 
cased,  pelt  side  out. 

How  to  Case 

To  case  a  skin,  cut  from  the  root  of 
the  tail  down  the  inside  of  each  hind 
leg  to  the  foot.  Then  pull  the  skin 
carefully  over  the  body  and  bead. 
The  tail  should  be  skinned  an4'  the 
bone  removed,  except  for  muskrat 
and  opossum.  These  two  can  be  cut 
off  as  they  are  worthless.  Skinning 
is  made  easier  by  suspending  the  car- 
cass by  means  of  a  strong  cord  tied 
around  the  hind  legs.  Draw  the  skin 
from  the  front  legs.  Cut  off  the  ears, 
downward  toward  the  head.  Cut  the 
skin  loose  about  the  nose  and  eyes. 

The  Open  Method 

In  iisinK  the  open  method,  cut  from 


point  of  jaw  to  vent,  also  down  back 
of  hind  legs  and  inside  the  front  legs. 
Lynx,  mountain  lion,  bear — which  are 
valuable  for  rugs  or  mounting — should 
be  skinned  on  the  legs  clear  to  the 
toes,  leaving  the  claws  attached. 
Smaller  animals,  valuable  only  as  furs, 
may  have  the  legs  cut  off. 

Be  sure  to  clean  every  bit  of  flesh 
and  fat  from  the  skins,  using  extreme 
care  to  avoid  cutting. 

Steel  stretchers,  which  can  be  had 
in  just  the  right  shape  for  different 
skins,  give  the  best  results.  If  you 
do  not  use  these,  and  do  not  know 
from  experience  the  shape  and  size 
to  make  board  stretchers,  by  all  means 
write  to  one  of  the  big  fur  houses  for 
information.  Improper  stretching 
may  make  skins  almost  valueless. 
Curing  the  Skins 

When  the  skins  are  on  the  stretch- 
ers, put  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place — 
never  in  the  sun  or  near  the  fire.  Dry 
them  just  enough  to  prevent  shrink- 
ing and  wrinkling.  If  you  find  that 
a  skin  has  become  too  dry  to  turn,, 
soften  a  little  with  a  damp  cloth.  But 
be  sure  to  let  the  dampened  spots- 
dry  out  before  shipping. 

Do  not  use  patented  preparations 
for  curing,  just  depend  upon  the  na- 
tural drymg. 

This  matter  of  preparing  skims  i& 
extremely  important  and  it  will  mean 
many  more  dollars  in  your  pocket  tO' 
secure  some  trapping  book  which 
goes  into  full  detail  about  it.  Or,  as 
suggested,  write  to  a  fur  house  for 
information.  They  are  interested  in 
getting  furs  in  perfect  condition  and 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  how. — P.  E. 
Faust. 
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Information       Walnut  Worms 


A  liberal  education  doet  not  necetaarily 
volve  the  memorizing  ot  a  lot  of  facti  and  fl|. 
urcs.  An  Important  part  of  education  le  to 
know  the  lourcet  ot  knowledge.  The  man  who 
underitande  where  to  ftnd  Information  when  he 
Btede  it  recelvei  more  practical  benefit  from  hli 
education  than  the  man  who  ha«  itatlitiee  itarod 
In   hli  brain. 


THE  1000th  Government  bulletin 
was  recently  published.  The 
last  100  have  been  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  first  900,  for 
thanks  to  a  secretary  who  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  "taking  the  bull  out  of 
bulletin,"  our  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment has  undertaken  of  late  to  make 
its  publications  more  readable  and 
practical. 

Just  cut  out  this  list,  checking  the 
publications  you  want,  and  send  it 
with  your  name  and  address  to  the 
Division  of  Publications,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C.  They  will  do  the 
rest. 

Firann'  Bulletin 

Rodent  Petta  of  the  Farm    932 

Clearing   Land    974 

Eradication  of  Bermuda  Graai    945 

Cerlai  Salute  and  the  DiilnfeetlOB  of  8m4 

Grail    939 

Larkipur  or  Pollon   Weed    988 

Harvciting  Cropi  with  Live  Stock  lOM 

Potato   Culture   Under   Irrigation    953 

Curing    Hay    on    Truck!    956 

Cultivation  and    Utiiiiation  ot  Barley    968 

Sw«et  Potato  Storage    970 

Labor-saving   Practice!  in   Hay- Making    987 

Better  Use  of  IMan-Labor  on  the  Farm    989 

Commercial  Bordeaux  Mlxturai  (How  to  Calaulate 

Their   Vaiuee)    994 

Sugar  Beet  Growing  Under  Irrigation  (Reviled).  Sl>7 

Hoi  Pailurri  for  Southern  Statei    951 

Breed!  of   Light   Hortei    952 

Trantferring   Brel  to  Modern   HIVM    961 

Farm   Household   Account!    964 

Purple    Vetch    967 

How  to   Uie  Sorghum   Grain   '.   972 


Preventing  Wood  Rot  In  Pecan  Treaa   995 

The  Gal  Tractor  In  Eaitcrn  Farming   lOtM 

Horie  Bean!    969 

Information  about  Fruit  Spray!    908 

Cooling  Milk  and  Cream  on  the  Farm    97S 

And  here  are  some  of  the  metre  re- 
cent publications  of  the  California 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Berkeley,  which  are  also  available  for 
free  distribution: 

Bulletin 

The   Almond   In   California    297 

(A  72-page  treatise  of  great  Inlereet  and  value) 
Seedleee  Raisin  Grapes  (By  Frederlo  T.  BlolattI)  298 
PoaU  aa  a  Manure  Substitute    Mt 


THE  walnut  growers  this  year  are 
somewhat  concerned  over  the 
iiicreased  infestation  of  the  wal- 
nut worm  in  some  sections.  This  mat- 
ter is  now  under  investigation  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture 
and  while  this  investigation  is  not  yet 
coiTipleted  it  has  progressed  sufficient- 
ly to  justify  the  statement  that  any 
measures  to  prevent  further  spread 
of  the  insect  must  receive  the  hearty 
support  of  growers,  packers  and 
dealers.  The  worm  emerges  from  the 
nuts  about  harvest  time  and  a  favor- 
ite spot  for  making  the  cocoon  ap- 
pears to  be  in  sacks.  It  therefore 
seems  probable  that  the  first  step 
toward  restricting  its  spread  is  to  re- 
strict the  movement  of  walnui  sacks. 
The  present  scarcity  of  sacks  makes 
it  desirable  that  any  restrictions 
placed  upon  their  movement  be  as 
lenient  as  is  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  industry.  The  answer 
to  this  problem,  of  course,  is  found 
in  applying  some  disinfectant  to  wal- 
nut sacks  which  will  be  so  effective, 
so  simple  of  application  and  so  cheap 
as  to  promote  its  general  use. 

Such  disinfection  is  believed  to  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  heat.  Many 
walnut  packing  houses  in  or  near  in- 
fested districts  are  now  equipped  to 
apply  heat  to  all  walnut  sacks  before 
they  are  permitted  to  leave  the 
premises.  Dry  heat  developed  by 
means  of  ovens  is  being  used.  Super- 
heated steam  makes  an  economical, 
qoick  and  sure  disinfectant,  and  is 
practically  a  dry  heat  as  it  docs  not 
seriously  moisten  the  sacks.  Disin- 
fection by  dipping  the  sacks  in  boil- 
ing water  is  equally  effective  but  has 
the  disadvantage  of  requiring  that  the 
sacks  be  dried  after  treatment 

Every  walnut  packing  house, 
whether  in  an  infested  district  or  not, 
should  be  equipped  to  disinfect  wal- 
nut sacks  before  returning  them  to  the 
growers. — G.  H.  llcckc.  State  Horti- 
Mltural  Commissioner. 
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Weevil  Control 

To  Save  Stored  Seed 

WEEVILS  may  destroy  the 
germinating  power  of  more 
than  half  of  a  quantity  of 
stored  pea  and  bean  seed.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  entirely  to  destroy  the 
weevils  by  means  of  fumigation. 
Although  no  satisfactory  method  of 
controlling  the  weevils  in  the  field  has 
yet  been  devised,  prevention  of  the 
trouble  may  begin  when  the  crop  is 
haryested. 

Early  Prevention 

In  gathering  the  crop,  many  suc- 
cessful growers  take  especial  care  to 
leave  no  portion  of  it  on  the  ground, 
as  seeds  which  are  scattered  in  the 
field  or  left  in  shattered  pods  on  the 
dried  vines  may  carry  the  pest  over 
winter  and  furnish  a  supply  of  weevils 
the  following  summer.  The  crop 
should  be  harvested  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  reaching  maturity  and  the 
seed  threshed  or  shelled  soon  after- 
wards. Storing  in  the  pod  does  not 
confine  the  weevils.  Immediately  on 
placing  the  seed  in  storage  it  is  ad- 
visable to  fumigate  with  carbon 
■disulphid  or  carbon  tetrachlorid. 
These  chemicals  when  exposed  to  the 
air  vaporize  into  a  heavy  poisonous 
gas  which  immediately  kills  the 
weevil.  Carbon  disulphid  is  the  more 
generally  used,  though  carbon  tetra- 
chlorid has  the  advantage  of  not  being 
inflammable.  Seed  to  be  fumigated 
.should  be  placed  in  an  air-tight  con- 
tainer, such  as  a  tin  can  or  barrel. 

The  chemicals,  used  at  the  rate  of 
from  2  to  4  pounds  to  each  500  cubic 
feet  of  space  to  be  fumigated,  should 
be  poured  over  the  top  of  the  seed 
and  fumigation  should  continue  for 
from  24  to  48  hours.  As  vveevils 
breed  generation  after  generation  in 
stored  seeds,  the  seeds  should  be 
watched  to  make  sure  that  they  do 
not  become  reinfested.  In  such  case 
fumigation  should  be  repeated. 

Killing  by  Heating 

When  there  is  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  seed  the  weevil  may  be  killed 
by  heating  the  seed  in  the  oven  for 
several  hours.  The  oven  should  not 
be  hotter  than  120  to  145  degrees  F. 
Dipping  seed  in  boiling  water  for 
•one  minute  is  also  an  effective 
remedy.  Weevils  will  not  feed  or 
cause  damage  at  low  temperatures, 
and  if  seed  can  be  kept  in,  cold  stor- 
age at  a  temperature  of  32  to  43  de- 
grees F.  no  trouble  from  this  pest 
will  result.  In  the  Southern  States, 
where  weevils  cause  such  great  injury 
to  stored  seeds,  certain  farmers  have 
resorted  to  mixing  their  seed  cowpeas 
with  dry  road  dust  or  air-slaked  lime, 
which  prevents  weevils  from  develop- 
ing to  multiply  in  storage.  This 
method  can  not  be  used  when  the 
seed  is  intended  for  food.  Seeds  once 
treated  should  be  stored  in  rooms 
free  from  adult  weevils,  or  placed  in 
tight  barrels  or  sacks  made  of  closely 
woven  material,  and  should  be  ex- 
amined occasionally  as  a  guard  against 
subsequent  infestation. 


Acorns  for  Hogs 

Orchard  and  Farm  is  interested  in 
learning  whether  any  subscriber  has 
had  good  success  in  maintaining  hogs 
OB  acorns.  If  so,  how  many  hogs 
can  be  carried  to  the  acre  of  good  oak 
pasture,  how  long  can  they  be  main- 
tained, and  what  results  may  be  ex- 
pected? Will  the  hogs  "-ain  rapidly  or 
atall,  and  if  so,  how  do  acorns  com- 
pare with  other  feeds  for  pork  mak- 
ing? We  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  any  reader  who  has  made  a 
practice  of  turning  hogs  into  the  oak 
grove. 


Cleveland  Tractor 


Machinery  Must  Replace  Muscle 


Man-power  is  at  a  premium  on  our  (arms. 

War  has  taken  several  million  men  into  the  service. 

And  m  spite  of  these  conditions,  which  eire 
steadily  growing  worse,  there  must  be  more  crops 
produced  than  ever  before. 

Machinery  must  replace  muscle. 

Thousands  of  Cleveland  Tractors  are  successfully 
meeting  the  labor  shortage  and  the  demand  for 
Lncreased  production. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor,  pulling  Iwo  14-inch 
bottoms  in  medium  soil,  plows  3'/4  miles  an  hour — 
eight  to  ten  acres  a  day.  That  is  all  you  can  expect 
from  three  good  men  with  three  good  3-horse  teams. 

The  Cleveland  travels  on  its  own  tracks,  laying 
them  down  and  picking  them  up  again  like  the  famous 
battle  "tanks."  It  turns  around  in  a  twelve  foot 
circle.  It  gives  you  1 2  horsepower  at  the  drawbar 
for  pulling,  and  20  horsepower  at  the  pulley  for 
stationary  work.  It  has  600  square  inches  of  trac- 
tion surface  continually  on  the  ground  and  will  go 
almost  anywhere.  It  weighs  bss  than  3200  pounds. 


But  in  spile  of  its  power,  the  Cleveland  Tractor 
is  so  small  that  it  can  easily  go  under  and  among 
small  trees. 

It  will  go  through  ditches,  gumbo,  sand  and  gravel, 
over  unused  roads,  plowed  fields  and  stubble.  It 
will  not  pack  the  soil,  will  not  mire  or  flounder. 

RoUin  H.  White,  the  famous  automotive  engineer, 
is  the  designer  of  the  Cleveland  Tractor,  It  is 
produced  under  his  supervision. 

He  has  used  only  the  best  materials.'  Gears  are 
protected  by  dust-proof,  dirt-proof  cases. 

The  track  is  designed  for  long  service.  The  sec- 
tions are  joined  with  hardened  steel  pins  which  have 
their  bearings  in  hardened  steel  bushings. 

You  must  replace  muscle  with  machinery  oo 
youT  farm. 

Tlie  Cleveland  Tractor  offers  the  means  of  meet- 
ing the  emergency. 

Write  us  for  detailed  information  euid  name  of 
the  nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 


Cleveland  Tractor  Co 

19081  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Distributors  of 


Cleveland  Tractors 


For  Southern  and 
Central  California 


1616-18-20-22-24  SOUTH  FIGUEROA  ST. 
LOS  Ar^GELES 
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The  Elberta  Peach 


THE  Elberta, 
which  has 
made  Georgia 
famous  as  a  peach- 
growing  State,  re- 
sponds kindly  to 
the  more  genial 
e  n  V  i  r  onment  of 
California.  The  ac- 
companying photo- 
graph is  of  a 
bucketful  of  twenr 
ty-two  E  I  b  e  r  t  a  s 
weighing  thirteen  pounds.  The  heavi- 
est, which  is  shown  at  the  side  of 
the  bucket  on  the  table,  weighed 
twelve  ounces. 

These  peaches  were  taken  from  a 
fifteen-year-old  orchard  just  outside 
of  Chico,  in  Butte  county.  The  soil, 
which  has  not  been  cultivated  for  the 
past  two  seasons,  is  a  deep  loam,  with 
the  water-table  rising  in  mid-summer 
to  within  twenty  feet  of  the  surface. 

The  Elberta  is  a  juicy,  sub-acid, 
freestone  peach,  ball-shaped,  with  a 
faint  yellowish  stripe  on  a  blush  cheek 
when  ripe.  The  flesh  is  yellow,  with 
a  deep-red  stain  where  the  pit  touches 
it.  The  pit  is  large  and  tends  to 
split  when  the  fruit  is  overgrown.  It 
ripens  in  August,  a  week  later  than 
the  Muir,  and  dries  somewhat  lighter. 
It  is  a  good  shipper  and  a  favorite 
as  a  market  peach,  resembling  the 
Crawford  in  size  and  flavor.  It  is  well 
liked  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chico, 
the  trees  being  vigorous  and  free 
from  disease,  and  the  peaches  hang- 
ing fast  to  the  boughs  until  dead- 
ripe.— C.  D.  S. 


,   Simple  Water  Cooler 
To  Orchard  and  Farm:  ^ 

I  made  a  very  satisfactory  water- 
cooler  out  of  a  length  of  cement  irri- 
gating pipe.  It  was  of  course  neces- 
sary to  close  one  end.  This  was  done 
merely  by  filling  it  with  cement,  the 
first  filling  being  coated  over  out- 
side and  in,  after  it  had  hardened, 
with  a  "wash"  of  cement  and  water. 
I  made  a  hole  near  the  bottom  for 
the  faucet,  which  I  purchased  at  a 
plumbing  supply  house,  and  cemented 
it  in  the  hole  at  the  same  time  that 
the  end  was  filled.  The  cover  was 
molded  from  cement  with  a  flange 
to  hold  it  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
pipe  and  a  "button"  by  which  to  lift 
it.  I  did  not  make  a  form  for  the  cov- 
er, but  simply  molded  it  like  clay  from 
a  comparatively  dry  cement  mixture, 
coating  it  after  it  had  set,  with  a  thin 
wash. 

It  was  necessary  to  rinse  out  the  1 
cooler  every  day  for  several  weeks 
in  order  to  get  entirely  rid  of  the 
taste  of  cement.  It  has  now  seen  hard 
service  for  a  long  time,  however,  and 
if  set  out-of-doors  where  it  catches 
the  breeze  will  keep  the  drinking 
water  almost  ice  cold.  This  result  is 
accomplished  by  the  slow  evaporatio'i 
of  the  water  through  the  porous  pipe. 
— M.  v.,  Glendaie,  Cal. 


Treating  for  Smut 
If  there  are  any  smut  balls  in  the 
seed  wheat  remove  them  with  a  fan- 
ning mill  if  possible.  Where  no  fan- 
ning mill  is  available,  float  off  the 
smut  balls  in  water,  skim  and  de- 
stroy. Then  soak  the  seed  from  three 
to  five  minutes  in  a  bluestone  solu- 
tion (one  pound  of  bluestone  to  four 
gallons  of  water). 

When  the  seed  no  longer  drips,  dip 
it  in  a  lime  solution  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  Make  the  lime  solution  by 
slaking  one  pound  of  quick  lime  in 
ten  gallons  of  water.  The  lime  pre- 
vents bluestone  injury  to  seed  planted 
in  dry  soil. 

A  wooden  trough  or  tank  should  be 
used  for  the  bluestone  solution. 


Get  These  Tractor 
Advaicta^es 


JOHNi^EERE  TRACTOR  FLOW 

Specially  Adapted  for 
Plowing  in  California 


There  is  special  satisfaction  for  you  in  using 
the  John  Deere  No.  5  or  No.  6  Tractor  Plow 
because  these  plows  are  built  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular plowing   requirements  pf  California. 

They  are  unusually  steady  running.  Con- 
trolled by  the  wheels  at  all  times  because  the 
axles  are  rigidly  fastened  to  the  beams.  Land 
wheel  is  set  back,  balancing  the  weight  of  the 
plow.over  all  of  the  wheels  and  insuring  even 
depth  of  plowing  in  uneven  ground.  The  plows 
get  dovm  to  position  quickly  and  stay  in  the 
ground  while  plowing. 

Exceptionally  strong  in  every  part.  Beams 
warranted  not  to  bend  or  break.  Beam  braces 
have  extra  long  lap.  Large  bolts  and  lock 
washers  hold  all  parts  rigidly  to  place. 


Simplest  and  most  dependable  power  lift  ever  de- 
signed. No  chains  or  sprockets.  Powerful  clutch  engages 
positively,  raising  bottoms  high  and  level. 

Location  of  land  wheel  and  front  furrow  wheel  per- 
mits plowing  close  to  trees  or  vines  in  throwing  either 
to  or  from  the  row.  Both  levers  out  of  the  way  of 
limbs  while  plow  is  at  work. 

Unusual  clearance  for  unhindered  work  in  trashy 
land  or  in  deep  plowing. 

Quick  Detachable  Shares  save  tirrfe  and  labor  without 
sacrificftig  strength  or  close  fit.  Loosen  one  nut  to  take  a 
share  off.    Tighten  the  same  nut  and  share  is  on  tight. 

Genuine  John  Deere  bottoms  wear.scourand  pulverize 
to  best  advantage. 

Hitch  adjustable  for  any  standard  tractor.  Two,  three 
and  four-bottoms  sizes,  10,  12  or  14  inch  cut  per  bottom. 

You  will  find  these  plows  especially  dependable  for 
better  and  longer  service.  Investigate  them  at  your  first  op- 
portunity. Your  John  Deere  dealer  will  show  them  to  you. 


Send  for  -Free  Books  ^"'^  today  for  our  free  booklet  describing  fully  the  John  Deere  Light 
ucuu  lUl  1  ICC  UUUIkS  Tractor  Plows.  It  has  a  message  on  tractor  plow  value  that  you  will  find 
profitable  to  you.  Ask  also  for  our  big  free  book  "Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  U*e  Them. " 
Its  156  pages  describe  a  full  line  of  labor  saving  implements — (tells  how  to  adjust  and  operate  many  of 
them).  It  is  full  of  practical  information  that  will  help  you.  Put  it  in  your  library.  Use  it  as  a  reference 
book.    It  will  be  worth  dollars  to  you. 

To  get  these  books,  mention  the  implements  in  which  you  are  interested  and  ask  for  package  PT2, 

John  Deere  Plow  Company 

San  Francisco,  CaL 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  protit. 
Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co.i 
1401  Sth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


kterlVater! 

WHERE  and  WHEN  you  want  it 
— for  house,  barn,  field,  all  year 
'round.    BORE  YOUR  OWN  WELL. 

Standard  Well-Boring  Oolfit 

Hand  operated.  Bores  wells  8  to  16  in.  d!a. 
4l)  to  loo  it.  deep.  One  man  bored  4u-ft.  well 
in  10  hours  and  put  in  casinsr. 


BORES  100  FT.  WELLS  BY  HAND 


One  day's  work  pays  for  It 

j  Easy  to  iret  SOcts.  to  |2  per  It.-make  #20  to 
I  $]i>  per  day  borinr  wells  forneiiclibort.  One 
f  man  bored  75  wells,  another  has  8  ordered, 
j'i  another  6.    Satisfied  users  in  46  states. 
if.  Xvcry  cUmeuitranleed ;iai  ^meJ.  Write 
'  ;  TODAY  for  information  and  testimonials. 

★ Thousands  us«d  on  wsr  Iront  by  i 
U.  S.  ond  Cnfllsh  Oevornmonts. 

TP'S  SPECIALTY  DEVICE  CO. 

Dept.  81,  106  West  Third  St.,  ClacUinuti,  O. 


An  ounce  of  "Eureka** 
means  $  $  to  you 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  gives 
long  life  to  harness.  That 
means  dollars  to  you.  Pro- 
tects leather  fiber  from  dust, 
sweat  and  moisture,  which 
cause  rot.  Replaces  the  nat- 
ural oils  that  have  dried  out. 
Keeps  harness  strong,  flex- 
ible and  jet  black.  No  animal 
oils  in  "Eureka";  rats,  mice 
and  other  rodents  dislike  it 
and  won't  gnaw  harness 
dressed  with 


EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 

MADE  BY  STANDARD  OIL COMPANT (California) 
When  i^nswering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


Buy  Your  Saw  Like 

The  Carpenter  Does 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  farm  tool  kit 
should  not  be  just  as  good  as  the  carpenter's. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  a  good  saw  and  a  poor  one 
and  there  is  a  big  difference  in  the  sort  of  work  they  turn  out. 

The  difference  in  saws  doesn't  show  on  the  outside— it  shows  in 
the  way  they  work. 

If  you  buy  your  saw  the  same  way  the  carpenter  does,  it  will  do 
the  work  as  well  as  the  carpenter's  saw. 

Buy  it  by  name— Disston.  That  is  all  you  need  to  know.  Quality 
dtet  thoiv  en  ike  outiide  of  a  Disston  Saw.  It  is  stamped  on  the  blade 
and  it  is  spelled  like  this— "Disston."  Lookforit.  It  is  your  guarantee. 
Smd  for  our  bookUt,  "Di—ton  Soie*  and  TooUfor  the  Farm" 

HENRY  DISSTON  A  SONS.  Inc.  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

CmamdUa  Worka  :  Toronto,  Cuada 


The  Farmer's  Concrete  Mixer 

Sheldon  Batch  Type  Mixer— Prices  $11.50  to  $120.00 


The  Sheldon  was  designed  especially  for  the 
RADCh  or  Farm.  Hlffhly  praised  by  users  all 
OTer  the  Pacific  Coast.  Farmera  everywhere 
call  it  the  ideal  mixer.  Small  enough  to  be 
easily  moved — bic  enouKh  to  keep  six  men  busy. 
Xjow  In  price.  Build  your  own  concrete  irriga- 
tion ditches,  laterals,  tanks,  troughs,  floors, 
foundations,  walks,  bulldinpa  etc.  with  a  Shel- 
don Batch  Tvpe  Concrete  Mixer.  To  make  It 
easy  for  you  to  get  a  Sheldon  Mixer  we  now 
have 

Big  Stock  of  No.  4  Sheldon  Mixers  (like  « 
the  picture)  at  the  Pacific  Coast  Ware- 
house, and  we  can  make 

Quick  Shipment  from 

San  Francisco 

W«  paid  the  freight  to  San  Francisco — 7011  nave 
tfaa  and  freight  expense  If  you  bay  now.  Shipped 
set  up  ready  for  hiAtant  uso.  Sold  ^Urect  to  you  on 
BtronR  Kuarantce.  Thirty  tta>'s"  trial  prlTllege,  No 
other  like  it.  Tatpnttd.  Mixes  3  cubic  feet  a  minute. 
One  man  can  operate  it,  but  It  will  keep  six  men  busy. 
Continuous  chain  drive,  tilting  dump,  clutch  pulley. 
13-csiJRe  ateel  barrel,  all  parta  guaranteed.  Docs  work 
equal  to  $400  mixers.  Write  for  catalog  now — sIiowk 
all  atylen—  hand  and  power,  od  legs,  skids,  and 
wke«1*,  with  or  without  engine. 

Remember  we  paid  the  freight  to  San   Francisco.    The  ShcUion 
Send  your  nr<Ipr  or  request  for  catalog  direct  to  the  n-ill  pay  for  itself  on 
factory.     Write  today.  flr-r  m'I>   Takes  the 


^'eldon  Power  Mixer  No.  A 

$4780 


Sheldon  Manufacturing  Company 

Box  "100  Nehawka.  Neb.  i 


Lose  many 
Ills  that  adt!  bo 
le  of  your  land. 


While 
we  tiafe 
plenty  of 
Steel  Barreli 
now.  iiie  auppiT 
may  be  cut  otT  at  any 
time — order  now  ar 
you  may  loae  out 


Oil-less  Tractor  Gears 

THE  clay  of  "tin  tractors"  has 
passed,  and  the  machine  which 
is  built  like  a  gang-plow  or  a 
mowing  machine,  of  soft  castings  and 
cheap  bearings,  if  not  already  on  the 
dump-heap  is  headed  that  way.  For 
a  tractor  is  subjected  to  harder 
knocks  and  more  difficult  working 
conditions  than  any  automobile!  The 
use  of  high-grade  alloys  and  bearings 
in  automobiles  is  now  general,  and  the 
tractor  manufacturers  have  come  to 
realize  that  even  better  materials  and 
more  of  them  must  be  in  corporated 
in  the  coarser  mechanism  of  the  trac- 
tor. In  fact,  the  larger  tractor  manu- 
facturers are  following  to  some  extent, 
the  lead  of  the  motor-truck  makers. 

One  interesting  tendency  is  to- 
wards the  more  general  use  of  man- 
ganese steel.  The  makers  of  "Amsco" 
manganese  steel,  which  owes  its 
great  toughness  and  hardness  to  its 
manganese  content,  amounting  to  12.5 
per  cent,  have  startled  a  g^eat  many 
persons  by  their  recommendation  that 
tractor  gears  and  pinions  made  of 
this  metal  be  run  bone  dry,  without 
any  lubrication  whatever.  This  is  a 
new  idea  to  many  of  us.  The  explan- 
ation is  that  a  lubricant  invites  wear 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  parti- 
cles of  grit,  forming  a  grinding  com- 
pound. When  the  gears  run  dry, 
however,  the  vibration  has  a  tendency 
to  throw  off  gritty  particfcs,  and  the 
result  is  increased  longevity. 


All  for  25  Cents 

Or  with  one  new  subscription  to 
Orchard  and  Farm,  a  Christmas  pack- 
age containing  193  pieces!  Think  of 
it! 

This  package,  which  includes  tags, 
"stickers,"  labels,  postcards,  folders 
and  gummed  markers,  contains  suffi- 
cient material  to  make  all  your  holi- 
day letters  and  packages  attractive 
and  artistic.  • 

"Just  between  me  and  thee,"  the 
Circulation  Department  gave  me  a 
package  for  preparing  this  little  an- 
nouncement, and  several  of  my  friends 
to  whom  I  showed  it  would  not  be- 
lieve that  it  could  be  sold  for  25  cents. 
In  fact,  one  of  them  showed  me  that 
the  city  stores  would  charge  at  least 
75  cents  this  year  for  similar  goods. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  the  col- 
lection could  be  bought  for  even  75 
cents,  for  it  is  not  a  cheap  assortment, 
every  card  and  label  is  printed  in  bril- 
liant colors  on  heavy  white  embossed 
cardboard  or  paper.  And  there  is  not 
one  that  is  not  pretty  and  artistic! 
Holly,  poinsettias,  bells  and  Santa 
Claus  pictures  are  profusely  used.  I 
can  personally  assure  our  readers  that 
this  is  a  real  bargain,  and  that  there  is 
not  one  piece  in  the  package  that  is 
not  worthy  to  grace  the  most  fastid- 
ious gift  package. 

If  your  subscription  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  is  about  to  expire,  or  if  you  have 
a  friend  to  whom  you  would  like  to 
send  this  great  farm  magazine  as  a 
gift,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  secure 
something  really  worth  while  at  a 
big  saving — something  every  house- 
hold needs  at  Christmastide.  But 
even  if  you  do  not  wish  to  receive  the 
package  as  a  premium,  it  is  worth  at 
least  three  times  the  cash  price  asked! 
Just  send  a  subscription  order  or  25 
cents  in  cash  or  stamps  to  Orchard 
and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  Merry  Christmas  to  you 
all. — Isabel  Sinclair. 


Currcint  Grapes 

The  article  by  George  C.  Huss- 
man,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  pomologist,  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
brought  forth  the  greatest  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  We  have  received 
many  urgent  requests  for  further  in- 
formation about  currant  culture,  and 
will,  therefore,  publish  in  our  next 
issue  some  very  practical  information 
upon  the  establishment  and  manage- 
ment of  the  grapes,  with  suggestions 
from  the  personal  experiences  of  Mr. 
Hussman. 


to  get  in  your  dormant  or 
winter  spraying.  If  done 
properly — thi«  will  prevent 
the  accumulation' of  certain 
insect  and  fungus  enemiea; 
will  clean  your  trees  and 
often  the  bark;  and  will 
keep  the  trees  in  better 
health, vigor  and  f  ruitfulness. 
For  this  purpose  there  ia 
nothing  so  elective  as 

Crude  Oil 
Emulsion 

Remember — Universal  Orchard 
Sprays  are  made  by  us  from  the 
finest  mate.-ial^  under  expert  su- 
pervision. They  are  quick  •nil 
sure.  And — ihey  penelratc 

Among  the  otber  sprays  tnanu- 
factured  or  distributed  hj  na  are: 

Dormant  Soluble  Oil 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
"Triumph"  for  Citrus  Tree* 
Ume  Sulphur  Solutioa 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Miscible  Oil  No.  I  for  Olrse* 
Miscible  Oil  No.  2  for  Tbrips 

Order  now — don't  'wait  ant3  7001 
trees  are  laden  with  deadly  insnrts. 

Never  hesitate  to  write  our  Serr- 
e  Department — in  charge  of  Paul 
R.  Jones.  Ejcpert  EntomologisL  His 
advice  is  dependable— and  ilTa 
youit  fnt. 

IiuecUdJt  Dtpartmad 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

350  California  Slraat 

San  Franclaca 
816  Hi«s!n*  Bu!Uia« 
UsAasalas  . 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


RANCH  TOOLS  l'^ 

^  rOB  8ALB— RANCH  TOOld  FOB  10  BATbl 
A*  PBE8KNT  WHOIJ:.SA  I.R  COST  rRinW: 
W«  .NtBII  THE  SI'M  •  H  U  M:u-riiB 
A.ND  ACrrTLENE  UK 
I'BEPAREn  AM)  S»  "I  Ml 

YorB  .NEXT  TKAR  -    -  i;n.-l  X 

NOT  AN  An\'EHTl.'<lNlJ  SrllKMB.  BIT  A 
OK.VIUNB  SALE  OF  AIX  IU.VI>S  OF  BAJfCB 
TOOLS. 

SCOTTY'S  PLACE 

lU  S.  Lm  A>mIm  St.,  Ln  A>|iiu,  Cal. 


See  Hubbard  the  Land  Man's  adv. 
on  page  21. 


SANGEID 

and  Restaurant 
inconoidioB 


TakeTnd  at  Station 
at  our  expema 

LnHoUAMT  tVss. 

GBiACbuMSsy 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


CampbelFs  Article 

(Continued  from  Fage  8) 

absorb  the  winter  moisture.  In  the 
spring,  one  was  twice  harrowed 
crosswise  of  the  furrows  with  a  spike- 
toothed  harrow,  and  then  spring  wheat 
was  drilled  in.  The  other  was  double- 
disced  and  drilled  with  the  same  kind 
of  wheat  at  about  the  same  time;  30 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  was  used 
for  each.  The  total  rainfall  on  these 
fields  from  June  30,  1917,  to  August 
27,  1918,  was  only  4^2  inches.  The 
harrowed  held  produced  eight  bushels 
per  acre,  while  the  disced  field,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  tillage  with 
the  disc  cost  fully  three  times  as 
much,  scored  a  complete  failure.  The 
loss  of  this  crop  was  a  direct  result 
of  the  loosening  of  the  soil. 

The  Moral 

There  are  two  important  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  the  above  examples: 
First,  that  a  firm,  moist  seed  bed  is 
of  vital  importance;  second,  that  it  is 
not  unusual  for  farmers  to  do  work 
that  is  not  only  of  no  value  but  abso- 
lutely a  detriment.  Therefore  we  as- 
sert that  good,  careful  fitting  of  a 
field  for  crops  does  not  always  mean 
increased  cost,  but  rather  in  doing 
what  is  done  at  the  right  time  and  in 
the  right  manner.    As  in  all  other  en- 
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No.  3 

Remarkable  Dryland  Oat  Crop 

deavors,  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
way  to  do  work,  and  each  kind  will 
bring  its  corresponding  results. 

Effect  on  Oat  Yield 

Cut  No.  3  illustrates  a  field  of  oats 
grown  54  miles  southeast  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  near  Sligo,  Colo.  In  1916  this 
field  produced  30  bushels  per  acre. 
The  total  precipitation  from  Nov.  1, 
1915,  to  Aug.  28.  1916,  the  date  the 
crop  was  harvested,  as  shown  by  a 
rain  guage  within  40  rods  of  the  field, 
wa.s  4J4  inches.  Other  oat  fields,  of 
which  there  were  a  dozen  or  more 
within  a  three-mile  radius,  did  not 
even  produce  hay.  This  field,  under 
the  writer's  direct  supervision,  was 
fall  plowed  to  a  depth  of  about  six 
inches  and  sub-packed.  Early  in  the 
spring  the  surface  was  cultivated. 
Later,  two  different  cultivations  were 
civen  to  keep  the  top  loose  and  to 
destroy  all  weeds.  Seeding  was  de- 
layed until  about  thirty  days  past  the 
usual  seeding  time  in  order  to  permit 
the  firm,  moist  soil  to  become  warm, 
and  to  promote  bacterial  action  be- 
fore the  roots  of  the  plants  had  great- 
ly reduced  the  moisture.  About  half 
the  usual  amount  of  seed  was  sown. 
The  picture  tells  the  story  graphically. 
Fall  Plowing  in  California 

Fall  plowing  before  the  rains  should 
We  practiced  whenever  possible,  and 
the  plow  should  be  followed  with  a 
sub-surface  packer  or  a  disc  harrow 
set  straight  and  well  weighted.  This 
flan  of  packing  is  for  the  sole  purpose 
•f  closing  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
larger  openings  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  and  permitting  the  moisture 
to  go  down  deeply  into  the  soil.  Also 
it  serves  to  gain  the  assistance  of  all 
showers  in  dissolving  and  settling  the 
lower  portion  of  the  furrow.  The 
surface  should  be  kept  loose  and  free 
of  weeds. 

While  correct  plowing  is  a  vital 
•peration  in  the  management  of  the 
field,  it  is  only  the  first  step  in  pre- 
paring the  seed  bed. 


You  Can 

Just  See  Them  Grow"  

''Look  at  'em!  — Planted  two  years  ago,  and  just  see  how  they've  taken  hold! 
When  I  put  them  in  I  wouldn't  have  believed  that  blasting  the  holes  instead  of 
digging  them  would  have  made  them,  grow  like  that.  But  there's  the  proof  and 
it's  the  kind  of  proof  that  looks  good  to  me.  Another  couple  o'  years  and  they'll 
be  bearing.  Then  I  can  'cash  in'  on  my  forethought  in  planting  With  dynamite." 
"Am  I  glad?" 

"You  iret  I'm  glad  that  they  told  me  about 


HEI{CULES 
DYNAMITE 


"Try  it  yourself  the  next  time  you  plant. 
I'm  not  the  only  man  who  will  tell  you 
it's  a  good  thing.  Ask  any  man  who 
has  used  dynamite." 

"That  isn't  the  whole  story  either;  you 
can  keep  your  bearing  orchard;  in  good 
shape  by  blasting  between^  the  rows 
every  year  or  so.  The  shock  of  the  ex- 
plosion stirs  up  the  packed  soil  around 
the  roots  and  gives  them  breathing 
space.  Your  trees  will  show  you  quickly 
enough  whether  they  like  it  or  not; 


you'll  see  the  difference  in  a  year.  They 
will  grow  better,  and  look  better.  And 
lusty  trees  bear  the  kind  of  fruit  that 
brings  the  top  notch  price  on  the 
market. " 

"Why  don't  you  send  to  the  Hercules 
Powder  Co.  for  their  book, 'Progressive 
Cultivation'  ?  It  tells  you  all  about  the 
use  of  dynamite  on  the  farm.  You  can 
profit  by  it  as  I  did.  If  my  copy  of  this 
book  was  the  last  one  in  the  world  I 
wouldn't  part  with  it  for  a  thousand 
dollars!" 


HERCULES  POWDEH^  CO, 


1015 

San  Francisco 


Chronical  Building 


California 


Hercule*  Powder  Company, 
1015  Chronical  Building,  San  Francitco,  CaL 

Gentlemen : —Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivatioa. "    I  am  inirr-  . 

csted  in  dynamite  for        ] 

Name     -  

Address   — 


Over  $100  in  Prizes  for  New  Farming  Facts!  ! 


The  PRIZK  CONTKST  doe.  not  _end  until  M..,  .t..  lOJ^O.  ^      pnmb.r  of  ,rra.l,r._lm»»__._^^^  ".'If.'^'o'n  ""Jhte? 


FlrStY'r'i^rV-'o;  "econd  iiH^^  third  prlxe,  $1S,  fourth  prUe.  flO;  flflb  iirlie,  »5.    LnWerKlty  of  tallfomlo  profewom  will 

"'^"h7nk  !  Ilaven  t  .voa  devoloped  a  Rpeclul  mrfhml  or  nhort  rot  tluil  mleht  '"•"'•*«'■',?,"'"  f''.'"".^,  rJHiu'Tr.t"™  •"•"«"•'»• 
your  sleeve"  about  ii  new  crop  or  machine?    Write  us  about  II!     I'hotoitroi.  is  riLr  I  o^  AnKrirs    Cal  ,  and 

Write  l>rlefl.v  and  plalnl.v;  give  full  name  and  addreni..    Send  .vour  lelU  r  to  Killli>r,  Oroliard  uml  1  arm.  l  os  ,initrir».  i  ai..  ana 


np 

mark  It  •■i^ift  i'RiZE  CONTEST." 
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The  Home 
Flower  Garden 


By  Mrs.  E.  El  Paquette 

1118  Folli  Street.  Veiitma.  Cal. 


Some  Garden  Gifts  for  Christmas 


DECEMBER!  Goodness,  how  the 
time  does  fly. 
We  will  soon  be  saying 
"Merry  Christmas,"  and  I  think  it  is 
really'going  to  be  a  merry  Christmas 
for  most  of  us.  With  the  war  clouds 
rolling  by  our  fears  and  troubles 
seem  to  fade.  Mr.  Hoover  has  opened 
up  his  heart  and  said  we  could  have 
an  extra  pound  of  sugar  each.  We 
will  soon  have  the  influenza  stamped 
out  and  every  one  will  be  well  again. 
Yes,  there  will  surely  be  many  things 
to  make  us  feel  like  saying  "Merry 
Christmas." 

Last  year  I  could  not  seem  to  feel 
the  Christmas  spirit.  It  was  so  hard 
to  say  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
all,"  when  our  boys  were  lying  in  the 
muddy  trenches  shooting  and  being 
shot  at.  But  with  a  permanent  peace 
on  earth  assured,  the  Christmas  spirit 
has  taken  full  possession  of  me.  Did 
you  ever  feel  when  you  are  unusually 
happy  that  you  must  go  to  the  garden 
and  gather  flowers  to  help  express 
your  happiness? 

Better  Than  Words 
What  wonderful  things  flowers  do 
express.  Has  ther#  been  a  death, 
which  fills  our  hearts  with  sympathy 
that  words  cannot  express?  We  gath- 
er our  choicest  flowers  and  send  them 
to  help  convey  the  love  and  sympathy 
that  we  feel.  We  send  armfuls  of 
our  brightest  blossoms  to  the  sweet 
girl  graduate,  to  the  bride,  to  the 
mother  of  the  wonderful  new  born 
babe.  We  welcome  our  friends  with 
flowers  and  we  give  them  flowers  as 
a  parting  gift.  Whatever  the  occasion, 
if  our  hearts  are  full,  we  depend  on 
flowers  to  help  us  express  our  feel- 
ings. That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  think  that  flowers  and  plants  make 
the  best  of  presents. 

The  Christmas  Blossoms 
And  how  wonderfully  blessed  we 
are  here  in  California;  great  trees  of 
•poinsettias  simply  ablaze  with  bloom- 
sweet  peas  growing  and  blossoming 
in  the  open  garden  (that  is  if  you 
planted  them  in  time)  and  often  our 
choicest  roses  are  blooming.  Just  go 
out  in  the  garden  today  and  look  at 
the  great  banks  of  asparagus  ferns, 
the  beds  of  begonias,  the  hedges  of 
geraniuma,  and  think  that  not  a  leaf 
of  fern  or  blaom  of  any  kind  may 
be  had  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
States  that  has  not  been  grown  in- 
doors. Then  you  can  truly  say — 
Merry  Christmas! 

Presents  From  the  Garden 
My  favorite  rose  is  the  General  Mc- 
.^rthur.  I  have  it  always  in  my  room 
and  when  the  petals  begin  to  fall  I 
spread  them  on  a  plate  to  dry.  It  is 
no  trouble;  just  save  the  petals  when 
you  throw  away  the  faded  bouquet  and 
be  careful  that  they  are  spread  out  in 
a  warm  place  so  that  they  will  dry 
without  losing  their  color,  and  will 
not  mildew.  When  they  are  dry,  put 
I  them  in  a  paper  box,  well  covered. 
At  Christmas  time  I  have  boxes  full 
of  fragrant  red-rose  petals,  that  make 
the  daintiest  of  all  sachets.  I  make 
little  pillows  of  them  for  shirtwaist 
boxes,  and  little  bags  for  handker- 
chief boxes.  Somewhere  in  every  box 
that  is  packed  to  send  away,  there  is 


tucked  a  little  bag  of  these  red  rose 
petals. 

Any  scrap  of  thin  silk-moline  or 
chiffon,  a  tiny  bow  of  ribbon  and  a 
few  rose  petals,  and  you  have  a  gift 
of  love.  And,  Sh-sh — promise  not  to 
tell  my  friends  and  I  will  whisper 
something.  Hidden  away  inside  each 
tiny  bag  is  a  bit  of  cotton  holding  a 
few  drops  of  rose  perfume. 

Appropriate  Plants 

One  of  the  best  plants  for  the  house 
is  the  Aspidistra.  It  will  stand  heat 
or  cold,  drafts  or  dry  air.  If  it  gets 
dusty  you  can  easily  wash  it,  and  the 
leaves  are  not  easily  broken,  so  if  you 
are  going  to  make  a  gift  of  a  plant  and 
can  get  an  aspidistra,  do  so.  F-C^.s 
are  nice,  but  they  are  tender.  Aspi- 
distra may  not  be  so  pretty  when  you 
buy  it,  but  it  will  prove  a  joy  the  year 
round.  Have  you  a  bunch  of  sweet 
lavender?  The  dry  blossoms  make 
the  nicest  of  sachets.  Every  one  loves 
sweet  lavender,  and  what  woman  ever 
had  all  the  sachets  she  warfted?  If 
you  haven't  a  lavender  growing,  buy 
one  and  plant  it  now  or  plant  the 
seed  and  have  one  next  year. 

Fortunate  the  woman  that  has  a 
real  English  holly  in  her  garden.  I 
have  one,  and  the  commonest  kind  of 
a  present  has  a  dressed-up  holiday 
air  if  wrapped  in  white  paper,  tied 
with  red  or  green,  with  a  spray  of 
holly  tucked  in  the  ribbon. 

And  the  "Trimmin's" 

A  real  "honest-to-goodness,"  home- 
made mince  pie  decorated  with  a 
spray  of  holly  and  sent  to  some  one 
who  depends  on  the  bakery  for  des- 
sert is  a  Christmas  present  that  would 
make  Hoover  himself  smile  with  sat- 
isfaction. 

The  dressing  for  our  Christmas  tur- 
key, if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
one,  will  be  seasoned  with  sage  leaves 
picked  from  our  garden  herb-bed.  Or 
if  it  is  roast  pork,  or  roast  fowl,  it 
will  be  seasoned  with  a  pinch  of 
thyme.  If  you  have  never  tried  grow- 
ing your  own  herbs,  get  some  small 
plants  and  set  them  out  now.  I  pick 
the  leaves  carefully,  dry  them,  and 
pack  them  in  a  dry  place.  They  are 
so  much  more  satisfactory  than  the 
"store  varieties." 

A  Tiny  Water-Garden 

If  you  want  to  give  a  fern  dish  and 
do  not  feel  like  buying  an  expensive 
fern  to  put  in  it,  try  making  a  tiny 
water  gSrden  in  the  dish.  Get  a  small 
umbrella  plant  and  keep  it  in  water 
a  few  days.  It  will  develop  "water- 
roots"  and  will  not  need  any  soil  at 
all;  place  this  in  the  fern  dish  and 
hold  it  in  place  by  piling  small,  fancy 
pebbles  around  the  roots.  Then  get 
a  few  sprigs  of  "water  parrot's  feath- 
er." This  may  be  had  at  most  nurs- 
eries, and  at  all  fish  stores.  Put  a 
pebble  on  the  root  end  of  each  spray, 
and  fill  the  dish  half  full  of  water. 

A  small  celluloid  swan  in  the  water 
or  a  bird  perched  on  the  dish  with 
his  feet  held  in  place  with  art  wax, 
adds  interest  to  the  gift.  I  also  put 
a  glass  frog  in  the  water  and  place 
an  iris  or  a  spray  of  tall,  dainty  flow- 
ers in  the  frog.  A  beautiful  inexpen- 
sive gift  may  be  made  with  a  little 
care  and  ingenuity. 

Hang  mistletoe  in  your  doorways, 
put  holly  on  your  gifts,  and  give,  give, 
GIVE  poinsettias  Merry  Christmas 
to  ALL! 


Pretty  Costumes 

Selected       Isabel  Sinclair 


These  costumes  are  all  carefully  chosen  with  a  view  to  their  adaptability  to 
the  needs  of  the  home  dressmaker.  None  is  elaborate  or  complex  and  all  can 
easily  be  made  from  the  patterns  provided  by  this  department.  To  get  any  of  the 
patterns  send  ten  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  Pattern  Departemnt,  Orchard  ani 
Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Lot  Angeles. 


2660 — Girl's  Dress 
Cut  In  4  sizes:    8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  12  roquLrcs  4%  yards  of  40-lnch  ma- 
terial.   Price,  10  cents. 


2662 — Thlld's  Nljcht  Drawera 

Cat  in  «  sizes:  2,  4,  6,  8.  10  and  12 
years.  Size  0  will  require  .3%  yards  of  «•- 
Inch,  material.    Price,  10  centa. 


2300 — tadj'n  Dress 
Cut  In  6  sizes:  .'54.  ."iC.  .IS.  40,  42.  and 
44  Inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  requirea 
8  yards  of  .■56-Inch  material.  The  skirt  meas- 
ures about  214  yards  at  the  lower  edge, 
with  plaits  drawn  out.    Price,  10  cents. 

2661 — Lady's  Drens 
Cut  in  7  sizes:    34.  36,         40,  42.  44 

and  46  inches  bust  measure.  Size  ."SS  re- 
quires 4%  Tarda  of  44-inch  material.  Width 
of  skirt  at  lower  edge  is  about  2  yards. 
Price,  10  cents. 

2648 — A  Good  Junior  Salt 
Cut  in  3  sizes:    12,  14  and  16  yeara. 
Size  14  requires  4%  yards  of  44-incb  ma- 
terial.   Price,  10  cents. 

227»— A  Set  of  Pretty  Bscs 

The  pattern  supplies  each  of  the  three 
styles  iflustrated  and  cut  in  one  size.  Each 
one  requires  1  yard  of  27-inch  material. 
Price,  10  cents. 

249S— A  Good  "Serrlce"  Culfonn 

Cut  In  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38.  40,  42,  44  and 
40  inches  bust  measure.  Size  3S  requires 
6%  yards  of  36-inch  material.  Tie  dress 
measures  about  2%  yards  at  the  foot.  Price, 
10  cents. 


2674 — Lady's  AproB 

Cut  in  4  sizes:     Small,  32-34 ;  medin 
36-38;  large,  40-42,  and  extra  large,  44-4« 
inches  bust  measure.    SIxe  medium  will  re- 
quire 3%  yards  of  36-incb  material.    Price, . 
10  cents. 


Catalogue  Notice 
Send  10c  In  silver  or  stamps  for  our  up- 
to-date  fall  and  winter,  lUlS-lOIO,  caU- 
lugue,  containing  05u  designs  of  ladlaa*, 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  condae 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dresamatdnK; 
also  some  points  for  the  needle,  liiuattat- 
ing  thirty  of  the  various  simple  stltcbai^ 
all  Taluable  hints  to  the  home  dreaamaker. 


2246 — Lady's  Dres«inc  Back 

Cut  In  7  sixes:  34.  .Ifl.  38,  40,  42.  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  re- 
quires 3-%  yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price, 
lU  cents. 


Use  G>iipoii  in  Ordering  Patten 

Bcrewttii   find  ssou  for  wbK*  saod  mt 

the  foUowlng  paltrni^: 

Pitlcni  No    I 

fatten!  No   I 

Pttura  No...,   I 

Be  tun  to  lira  nunbsr  sad  itss 
for    pattcnM    to    OBCHAJID    A.NO  FABIC 
ualiMT"   BuUdlni.   XlmnUi   snd  Busdsai, 
Anaalw.     B«  sura  u  stsn  iwir  fall  am 
sddnss  ImIow. 
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Mango  Experiment 

At  Santa  Monica 

A THREE  year  old  mango  tree, 
imported  from  India,  and  set 
out  by  C.  E.  Hardin  of  Santa 
Monica,  blossomed  profusely  last 
spring,  much  of  the  fruit  setting  satis- 
factorily. It  recently  developed  its 
crop,  which  consisted  of  more  than 
two  dozen  mangoes.  At  one  stage 
they  ranged  in  size  from  that  of  a 
hen's  egg  to  that  of  a  rifle  ball.  The 
test  of  their  quality  and  flavor  was 
very  satisfactory. 

The  mango  is  known  as  the  apple 
of  the  tropics  and  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  world's  most 
delicious  fruits.  A  third  of  a  centufy 
will  cover  the  history  of  this  fruit  in 
Southern  California.  One  of  the  first 
trees  to  be  planted  was  at  Holly- 
wood. The  seed  came  from  Guate- 
mala. This  tree  is  a  heavy  producer, 
but  the  fruit  is  of  poor  quality  and 
only  little  of  it  ripens.    Later  plant 


The  Young  Mango 
As  it  appeared  when  the  fruits  were 
ripening. 

ings  at  Sierra  Madre  and  Sherman 
were  attended  with  better  results.  Mr. 
Hardin's  experiment  is  intended  to 
determine  the  commercial  possibilities 
of  the  fruit  in  Southern  California.  ^ 

Indian  mangoes  produce  satisfac- 
torily in  Florida,  the  ripe  fruit  com- 
manding a  price  of  $3  per  dozen  on 
the  New  York  market.  In  India  the 
tree  attains  a  height  of  seventy  feet 
and  it  is  not  unusual  for  one  tree  to 
yield  $150  worth  of  fruit  in  a  single 
season.  The  fruit  varies  in  shape 
and  size,  but  four  pound  specimens 
are  not  rare.  Mangoes  of  the  better 
varieties  are  free  from  fiber,  but  the 
•rdinary  seedling  is  tough  and  has 
the  flavor  of  turpentine.  The  leaves 
•f  the  tree  are  alternately  pink'  red 
and  green,  and  when  mature  are  a 
foot  in  length  and  rather  narrow. 

The  Santa  Monica  experimenter  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  develop  a  hardy  variety  that  will 
flower  early  and  ripen  its  fruit  during 
the  fall,  before  cool  weather  retards 
maturity — C.  B.  Irvine,  Santa-  Monica, 
Cal. 


Castor  Beans  $4.50  a  Bushel 

An  increase  of  $1  a  bushel  over  the 
contract  price  of  $3.50  a  bushel  offered 
farmers  in  southern  States  last  spring 
for  castor  beans,  oil  from  which  is 
used  for  airplane  engines,  is  an- 
nounced by  the  War  Department. 
With  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  the 
government  found  that  the  old  price 
did  not  provide  sufficient  profit  to  the 
growers. 


Canned  pumpkin  and  squash  can  be 
converted  into  a  variety  of  creamed 
or  scalloped  dishes  or  used  for 
marmalade  and  pie  filling.  Don't 
leave  these  vegetables  out  to  freeze. 


Leoi  for  this 
Ubtl 
in  your  Raynsttr 


A  Label  That  Defies  Weather 


The  Raynster  Label  means  the  best  in  weather- 
proof clothing.  It  io  the  identifying  mark  on  a 
complete  line  of  raincoats  for  men,  women,  boys 
and  girls — heavy  rubber  surfaced  coats  for  out- 
door workers,  extremely  dainty  silk  coats  for 
women  and  girls,  or  fine  imported  cloth  coats — 
suitable  for  overcoats  or  ulsters.  These  coats  do 
double  duty,  they  protect  against  rain  or  cold. 

Be  sure  the  Raynster  Label  is  in  the  coat. 
That  is  the  sign  of  full  value  for  your  money.  In 
a  garment  showing  the  Raynster  Label  there  is  no 
question  about  materials  or  workmanship.  It  is 
the  signature  of  quality.  Look  for  the  Raynster 
Label  when  you  want  a  reliable  raincoat. 

Get  a  Raynster  today.  It  is  good  insurance  of 
health  and  clothing  to  provide  a  Raynster  for  each 
member  of  your  family. 

If  you  wish,  we  will  send  you  the  Style  Book 
showing  many  Raynster  models.  Drop  us  a  postal. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Diyition 
New  York  and  Boston 


The  Red  Cross  Man 

ny  Jeanne  Jiitl.ion 
The  Red  Cross  man  was  here  today. 
He  seems  to  know' some  magic  way. 
Of  being  everywhere; 
In  Paris  when  a  chap  is  broke, 
He  passes  out  a  Yankee  smoke. 
And  at  the  front  he's  there. 

He  gives  us  something  hot  to  drink. 
He  seems  to  want  to  make  us  think. 
We're  happy  and  at  ease; 
He  keeps  as  busy  as  can  be, 
Just  working  for  my  mates  and  me. 
His  method  sure  does  please. 
• 

And  though  he  doesn't  tote  a  gun. 

We  know  he's  with  us  everyone. 

Till  duty  sets  us  free; 

His  wheeled  canteen  is  far  more  fair 

Than  any  lobster  palace  rare. 

We  drink  his  health  in  tea. 


Ornamentals  and 
Fruit  Trees 


Catalog 
Sent 
FREE 


We  are  offering  this  season  a  magnificent  8toci<  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  climbing  plants,  shrubs,  vines  and 
roses. 

We  have  the  largest  experimental  orchard  of  verified 
and  tried  varieties  of  fruit  trees  true  to  name  of  any 
privately  owned  orchard  In  the  country  and  It  Is  from 
this  reliable  source  that  we  secure  our  buds  and  thua  can 
vouch  for  the  pedigree  of  our  trees. 

Write  to  us  about  planting  plans,  giving  list  of  Tarletlec 
wanted.  We  will  furnish  you  with  an  estimate  of  the  co«t, 
together  with  valuable  suggestions. 

California  Nursery  Co.  ^m? 

p.  O.  BOX  406  NIUE8,  CAL. 
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THOUSANDSofFLOWERS 

From  Spring  to  Fall! 

Flowering  shrubs,  the.  kind  that  bloom  the  first  year,  and  every  year  afterward, 
present  the  simplest  and  most  effective  method  of  beautifying  the  home  grounds. 
To  make  It  easy  for  you — for  every  reader  of  Orchard  and  Farm — to  do  this,  we 
have  made  up  a  collection  of  Hardy  Flowering  shrubs  of  extreme  beauty  and 

rapid  growth. 

Eight  Flowering  Shrubs 
Postpaid  to  Your  Mailbox 


Our  Big  Collection  is  carefully  selected,  and 
contains  only  those  shrubs  that  have  proven 
their  worth  under  all  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  to  be  found  on  the  Coast.  This  col- 
lection bears  flowers  of  many  colors,  from 
earliest  spring,  through  summer  and  fall, 
and  to  the  very  edge  of  winter.  There  Is  a 
variety  also  of  leaf  coloring,  together  with 
bright  berries  that  cling  through  the  winter. 

Nine  Months  of 
Beautiful  Flowers 
In  Every  Year 

Beginning  in  early  spring,  just  as  the 
snow  departs,  when  the  Cornu*  opens 
its  great  white  flowers,  there  Is  a 
constant  procession  of  changing 
flowers  clear  up  to  late  fall,  when  the 
Roses  of  Sharon  are  ablaze  with  gor- 
geous coloring. 

Our  8  Shrub 
Collection 

is  composed  of  one-year-old  plants 
of  good  size,  cut  back  to  about  a  foot 
in  height,  the  best  size  to  plant  for 
enduring  results. 

1  Cornus  Florida  jAVaM'^a'TV^ 

Inches  across  appear  very  early  in  the  spring,  even 
before  the  rnow  Is  gone,  and  continue  many  weeks. 
The  red  berries  which  follow  remain  through  me 
winter.    Foliage  red  and  gold  in  the  fall. 

2  Japanese  Candleberry  ^"i'nTs" 

with  a  mass  of  tiny  yellow  flowers.  Its  brilliant 
berries  also  remain  through  the  winter,  and  have  a 
high  value  as  a  natural  dye. 

1  Snowball  Hydrangea  TJlty 

white  (lowers  are  borne  In  such  profusion  as  to  re- 
semble clumps  of  snow,  and  almost  cover  the  fo- 
liage.    Early  to  middle  summer. 

1T^^»«.~Sa  Dainty,  compound  foliage.  White 
Lfca.Z2.lSi  or  rose-white  tassel  shape  flowers 
are  borne  thickly.  In  wreaths,  along  the  slender 
drooping  branches.  Flowers  In  June,  but  the  shrub 
Is  beautiful  all  summer. 

1  Virginia  Creeper  ^  .TS .  SrvU! 

•  llnging  to  wood,  brick,  stone  or  stucco  1  he 
tloscly  overlapping  leaves  make  cool  shade  for  the 
porchf  and  are  resplendent  with  colors  galore.  In 
fall  and  winter. 

2  Roses  of  Sharon  quickly  attaining  ■ 

fceight  of  twelve  feet.  It  bears  masses  of  brightly 
•olored  flowers  through  late  fall  when  so  few  other 
flowers  are  In  bloom. 

Our  8  Shrub  Offer 

This  wonderful  collection  of  eight  shrubs 
and  flowers  will  be  mailed  postpaid,  Includ- 
ing one  year's  subscription,  new  or  renewal, 
for  75c,  or  Including  three  years'  subscrip- 
tion for  $1.25.  Add  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
the  value  of  your  home  by  Improving  its  ap- 
pearance. Even  If  your  own  subscription 
does  not  expire  for  several  months,  you  may 
take  advantage  of  this  timely  offer  now  and 
the  subscription  will  be  extended  from  date 
of  expiration. 


Send  the  Coupon  Now,  TODAY 

Orchard  and  Farm, 

Examiner  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Enclosed  find  75c  for  one  year's  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm 
(new  or  renewal)  and  include  the  eight  flower  shrubs  postpaid  by  return 
mail. 

Name   

Address   

R.  F.  D  Box   


How  to  Breed  Rabbits 

(ContlBBcd  from  Pace  11) 

an  entire  litter,  and  consequently  they 
Ret  a  fine  start  towards  perfection  in 
size. 

A  perfect  New  Zealand  should  have 
scarcely  any  white  on  any  part  of  its 
body,  but  should  be  a  beautiful,  red- 
dish buff,  shading  into  a  creamy  red 
on  the  under  part  of  body;  the  ring 
of  white  so  prominent  in  most  mem- 
bers of  this  breed  is  being  bred  oflf 
entirely  and  no  doubt  in  the  future 
we  shall  have  a  solid  colored  rabbit. 

Please  remember  that  I  have  de- 
scribed "perfection"  and  don't  be  dis- 
couraged if  you  look  at  your  rabbits 
and  do  not  find  it.  Rather  make  up 
your  mind  to  breed  carefully  so  as  to 
produce  perfection;  the  eating  qiiality 
will  be  the  same,  and,  in  addition, 
you  will  have  a  nice  looking  bunch 
of  youngsters  that  will  be  a  joy  to 
behold.  Moreover  you  will  probably 
raise  occasionally  a  high  priced  ani- 
mal that  will  more  than  repay  you  for 
your  care  and  expense. 

Breeding  the  Flemish  Giants 

The  Flemish  Giants  have  been  bred 
for  a  number  of  years  principally  for 
size;  consequently  they  have  become 
mixed  with  diflferent  large  breeds  re- 
gardless of  color.  Recently,  however, 
it  was  discovered  that  a  beautiful 
blueish,  steel-gray  shade  could  be 
bred  quite  "true."  It  is  a  delightful 
improvement  and  attention  is  now 
being  paid  not  only  to  the  production 
of  size,  but  color  as  well.  Remember, 
the  doe  is  chosen  for  size  and  the 
buck  for  color.  One  will  find  in  an 
ordinary  litter  of  Flemish  rabbits 
some  black,  some  so-called  grays  and 
some  of  the  blue,  steel-grays. 

For  the  steel-grays,  however,  a  fine, 
large  gray  doe  is  used  with  a  steel- 
gray  buck,  as  near  perfect  as  can  be 
obtained.  The  doe  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  nurse  more  than  six  young, 
four  being  preferred,  and  a  nurse  doe 
should  be  used  for  the  remainder  of 
the  litter.  The  standard  for  the  Flem- 
ish is:  Bucks,  13  pounds;  does,  13 
and  over.  The  head  should  be  large 
and  well  shaped,  and  of  the  same 
color  as  the  body,  which  should  be 
long  and  powerful,  with  broad  hind- 
quarters. At  four  months  they  should 
weigh  eight  to  nine  pounds,  at  six 
months,  iD  to  11  pounds,  and  as  much 
more  as  possible.  They  do  not  com- 
plete their  growth  until  they  are 
fifteen  months  of  age;  consequently, 
a  special  show  class  is  arranged  by 
some  of  the  associations  for  indi- 
viduals six  to  eight  months  old  and 
the  junior  class  includes  animals  tip 
to  eight  months  of  age  instead  of  six 
as  in  other  breeds.  Flemish  rabbits 
have  reached,  in  rare  cases,  a  weight 
of  twenty-one  pounds,  but  twelve  to 
fifteen  is  the  average. 

In  the  breeding  of  all  animals  the 
laws  are  the  same;  like  begets  like, 
and  to  produce  a  perfect  strain  one 
must  be  very  careful  how  one  changes 
the  blood  of  his  stock.  The  process 
known  as  "line  breeding"  (father  to 
daughter  and  mother  to  son)  gives 
the  best  results  so  far  known.  "In- 
breeding" (with  brother  and  sister)  is 
apt  to  produce  weak  stock  in  every 
way  and  should  be  practiced  only  by 
expert  breeders  who  are  striving  for 
certain  characteristics.  After  line 
breeding  for  three  or  four  generations, 
one  can  introduce  new  blood,  being 
careful,  however,  that  there  are  no 
defects  in  the  new  stock  that  one  has 
been  trying  to  eradicate  in  his  own 
strain.  These  defects  may  not  show 
in  the  individuals  purchased;  conse- 
quently a  careful  investigation  of 
family  or  pedigree  is  desirable.  Most 
breeders  agree  that  it  is  best  to  in- 
troduce new  blood  through  the  female 

"Outbreeding"  means  the  introduc- 
ing of  entirely  new  blood  and  there- 
fore must  be  done  very  judiciously  if 
one  is  breeding  for  perfection. 

I  must  add  that  one  service  with 
the  buck  is  sufficient;  it  is  a  mistake 
to  leave  animals  together  for  a  long 
time;  it  is  bad  for  both  the  doe  and 
the  buck. 


FARMERS  CLASSIFIED 
MARKET  PLACE 


AUTO  TRAILERS 


AUTO  WRECKERS 

M.'lO  Cemrtl  Ate  .   Lus  Anjeles. 


AUTO  ACCESSORIES,  SUPPLIES 


FORDS  START  EAST  IN  COLD  WEATITEB  wUfc 
our  new  1919  ctrburetorK;  34  m'les  p«r  galloo:  UM 
cheapest  sasoUne.  distillate  or  half  keraaenf;  la- 
creaaed  power;  styles  for  anj  motor;  nrj  alow 
Money  bark  luarantee;  .10  dam'  trial.  Alr-Prlctlaa 
hiKh.  Attach  It  youmelf.  HIP,  proflu  to  sfenU. 
Carburetor  Co..  325  Madlion.  Dayton.  Obis. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 


THE  best,  cheapest  and  qiitrkeat  way  to  clear  land  la 
to  attach  our  Power  Stump  Puller  and  Pller  U 
your  saBollne  engine.  It  cl*  ara  the  land  In  t  Jiffy 
and  you  can  also  attach  a  aoraper  and  lerel  t^ 
land  ready  for  planting  Any  Ba.«ollne  engina  four 
horse  power  or  larger  doea  the  trick.  Bend  for  cir- 
cular and  prices. 

U.  8.  IBO.V  WORKS.  SEATTI-E.  WASH. 


IMPLF.SrENTS  AND  RANCH  St'PPLlES. 
SAMPLES   and  ellthtly   used      Four   noora.  Largo 
<itock.     Liberal  credit-     8a»e  50  per  cent  oa  ioin. 
No  braockes. 

ARNOTT  ft  roMPAVT,  INC. 
Tbe  Yellow  Front.     Eatablished  INl. 
112-118  South  Lo*  Aiir  leo  8L 
Loo  Angeles.  Cal 


IDEAL   HOIST    FOB   tWl.OAnlNO    HAT.  drlrUg 
fence  posta.   gtretctilng   fences,    erecting  building, 
clearing  land.   road,   buildings   and   niiroeroua  otbv 
purpoeea.     Inexpenslse;  great  labor  aayer.     Bend  for 

circular    T.  S.  Iron  Works.  Seattle.  Wash. 

"    ^  ENGINES 


SE^^:RAL  ke\v  and  slkihtlt  used  knoinm. 

ARNOTT  *  CO..  Implementa.  112  South  IM  A«- 
gelea  at..  Loa  Angele*. 


FIELD  SEEDS,  GARDEN  STOCK 

 :     I       TFRIA.     Don't   ni«k   Fallurel  Ino«- 

falfs  and  all  clntcrs     Culturea  II. S» 
,.  .-nouBh  for  <W)  txfiinds  of  seed).  We 

r  liutors  o(  pro.lMct  of  reliable  Baatarm 
iaboralury.    Sicila.  too.  and  a- ed  gralna. 

RALPH  WALDO  ELDEN. 
Medford.  Orecon. 


A  FEW  aacko  of  Honey  Sorghum;  see  the  great  est  aad 
hPBt  silage  mt  grown     Order  now.  20c.    B  CtnW* 
Sped  House.  El  Centre.  Calif   


n^RDT  Hybrid   Alfalfa.     Won.lcrfiil   grower.  Oot- 
lln«   thicker    and    betfr    w'lh    age.  Permanent. 
Oiialltv   uneicellfd.     Write   for   prcKjf.     J    U  I.aw- 
snn,  San  Jose.  Calif. 


NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


RASPBERBY  roota  with  strong  heklthy  canea:  sum- 
mer and  fall  bearing  ynriety;  b-sl  ouallty  Pl«nt«* 
LOW  will  bear  ncit  summer  .in  roota  for  »l_Of.  Not 
less  than  SO  Bhippwi.  John  Faille.  P.  O.  Boi  lt». 
Fairfax.  Calif.   


VTTRSERYMEN.     Pleaae  aend  catalogueo  anit  »rtco 
llsu  of  fnilt  treeo.  aeeda.     Hurry  Allen.  LlnoolB. 
Calif.   


MEDICAL 


'  cauflo  of 


le  in  coo- 
tbe  alck  aa 


THE  FAMILY  BOOKLET— A  ■ 

our  diaeaseo:  how  to  forev 

This  la  a  BClcntiflc  and  li 
di  nsed  form  and  will  be  of  ai^. 
well  aa  to  the  healthy. 

Write  now  for  a  free  copy  to  A.  A.  aucuan.  M.  m.. 
Postoffice  Box  1299.  San  Joae.  Calif.  

WE  WILL  DFXIVTB  for  15  cents  ail  fluid  ouncoo 
of  "lAQl'A."  an  excellent  tonic,  good  for  slomack. 
kMney   and    llTcr   dlaordTs      O     A     K  Company. 
1S37  firrct   street.    Ban    Francisco.  California. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


HAZARD  *  UnLLER.  ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW— 
Patents  and  Patent  Cauaes.  Henry  T  Haaard  eo- 
tatjllshed  the  agency  In  ISTH.  whVh  has  boon  unl»- 
terniptedly  In  business  since  that  time.  Barmia 
Miller,  light  years  emmlner  In  V  S  Patent  Omoj- 
Our  library  contains  the  rccor.l  i.f  '''>nr.  l'-,  ^SJt 
Examination  without  charge  1I.V/.ARI>  S  1919  BOOK 
ON  P.^TENTS  FREE.  504  5' ."iKi  Crntial  Building, 
sixth  and  Main  itreeto.  l.u»  Anseles^  

PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured  through  ua;  oo- 

talillshed  nfty   years      Sen. I   far   free   booklet  on 

"Palenta."  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Inc..  8loc«- 
roii.  Cal. 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING. 


1000  BUSI.NE8S  CARDS  for  tl :  letterheaih.  onnl- 
oioe.    blll«.    wedillng    work,    show    cants.  nibb« 
atampa.    ROBEBT  HILL.  fl8«  Sutter  St  San  Tttm- 

Cisco. 

ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 

tJlil.l".  amalgam,  rich  ore  IkujbIi'.  rash;  oasaylng.  •*c. 

Pioneer  Assaying  Company.  6:1(1  Market  omoi.  op- 
posite Palace  Hotel.  San  Francisco.  Cat 

PARCEL  POST 

CO-OPERATION    (NOT  OPKRATKD   FOR  PBOFITI 
reduces   Uelng  oxpenaes.     Partlcularo  an<t  cataM 
r^nm   Co.OpcrattTo  Lotfuo.  l\>miueiclal 
Francleeo. 


RATES 


Oar  rate  for  rln§siried  advertise- 
ment* Is  3  cents  per  word  for  each 
tniertion.  Advertisements  must  reacli 
us  before  tlie  21«t  of  each  month. 
Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements 
running:  till  forhid  must  l>e  in  our 
hands  b.T  tlie  lOlli  of  each  month  nre- 
redmi;  date  of  issue.  Address  OR- 
CHARD AND  FARM.  Examiner 
Building:,  I.OS  Angeles,  Cal. 


POULTRY 


Raise  Balby  ChScks 

auflUTV  All  the  popular  breeds 
every  day.  Flreless  brood- 
ers. $2  and  up.  PULLETS 
— All  breeds,  egg  producers, 
no  culls.  Canaries.  Cats.  Dogs.  Bice.  Rats,  Macaw 
and  EVKnYTllIVC.  IN  HAIR.  FUR  AND  FEATH- 
ERS. FANCIKIiS'  EXCHANGE.,  640  So.  Main 
street.  Los  Angeks.  Calif. 


EGGS.  JfEAT,  GOI.XG 
H  1  G  H  E  R  I  GREAT 
SHORTAGE.  Big  profit 
for  years  sure  on  really 
heavy  strains.  Our  200- 
290  Leghorns.  Anconas. 
Reds.  Rocks.  Jllnorcas. 
Wyandottes.  Orpingtotis: 
duclis.  turkeys  are  more 
profitable  now  than  ever, 
clearing  $5  yearly.  Some 
best  Government  trap- 
nested  hens.  280-283  eggs. 
Hundreds  breeders;  laying, 
younger  pullets;  thousand  chicks  weekly;  reasonable 
CHICKS  SCARCE.  Few  open  dates.  Winter,  spring 
rlrljvery.  last  year's  prices.  W.  Beeson.  Pasadena. 
(  ahf. 


IiAB\   CHICKS.     VVc  are  getting  ready,  are  you? 

Write  for  our  Interesting  circular  and  prices  describ- 
ing our  R,  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  Wilte  Rocks.  Black 
Minorcas,  Wliite,  Brown  and  Huff  Leghorns.  We  will 
not  load  you  up  on  hot  air.  false  claims  and  humbug 
but  tell  you  straight  and  try  to  warrant  your  good 
will  for  future  dealings.  12,000  weekly  capacity 
enables  us  to  fill  large  as  well  as  small  onlers 
promptly,  if  yo\i  will  book  your  order  e.irly.  Prices 
and  quality  will  both  please  you.  Why  not  get 
acoualnted?  A  postal  will  do  it.  The  Mission 
Hatchery.  Bos  T.  Campbell.  Calif. 

BABY  chlclis  for  sale— 100.000  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horn chicks  from  heaviest  laying  (Hoganizctt)  stock 
for  delivery  every  month  in  tlie  year,  at  very  reason- 
able prices.  Safe  delivery  of  all  chicks  guaranteed. 
Shipperl  safely  anywhere  west  of  the  Rockies.  No 
money  in  advance:  pay  on  delivery.  Finest  hatchery 
in  the  world.  Established  1898.  Further  information 
write 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY. 
132  Seventh  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE— Take  advantage  of  this  special  offer  of 
a  year's  subscription  to  the  California  Poultry 
.Tournal.  the  leader  in  California,  or  a  one  year's 
.■iubserlptlon  to  tlie  Northwest  Poultry  Journal,  the 
leader  In  the  Northwest.  Including  one  year's  (new 
or  renewal)  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm  for 
only  seventy-five  cents,  or  botli  poultry  Innrnals  for 
one  year  and  Orchard  and  Farm  one  year  for  one 
dollar.  Mall  your  order  today  to  Orchard  and  Farm 
I.os  Angeles.  Cal. 


STANDARD  BRED  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS.  Some  of  Califoniia's  best. 
Now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery 
of  hatching  eggs.  Si.\  grand  matings. 
Catalog  free.  Albert  Sly.  1642  Jliddlc- 
ton  place.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


STRONG,  vigorous  baby  chicks  from  Hoganized 
stocks  or  hatclilng  eggs  from  same  select  breeders. 
Tlicse  birds  arc  the  result  of  years  of  culling  out  for 
ugher  eggs  production,  with  iiigli-t.vpe  males  brought 
in  when  needed  to  perpetuate  fine  egg  ability.  Hun- 
nrerts  of  well-pleased  customers  can  affirm  above 
statement.  Write  for  prices  to  JOHN  C.  BARR. 
Uolyrood  Ranch.  San  Gabriel,  Cal 


l  OR  SALE— Two  acres  of  good  land,  house  of  4 
rooms  and  bath.  barn,  chicken  houses  with  fowls- 
.1  miles  from  big  town,  near  school,  electric  and 
steam  railroad  pass  property;  one  mile  from  station, 
tverytliing  complete  ready  to  start  business.  Address 
L.  .M..  Bo5  ao.').  Capitola,  Calif. 

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD-B.nbv 
chicks.  Rlioiiv  Island  Reds  and  Wliite  Leglic>ri,s, 
settings.  100.  1000  hatched  riglit  in  our  $60,000  br]<  U 
and  concrete  liatchcry  from  our  quality  heavy  layers; 
reasonable  pric<s;  stock  liatcliing  eggs.  PebblcsUle 
I'oultry  Farm.  Sunnyvale.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE— Early  hatclied  cockerels.  White  Lcg- 
liorns.  Carefully  bred  for  15  years  for  vigor.  Iieavv 
laying  and  stanilard  requirement-s.  Trapnested  iind 
Iloganlzed.  McFarlane  strain.  A.  Word.  B.  I).  3. 
.Napa.  Cal. 


BARRED      PLYMOUTH     ROCKS— Champion  prize 
winners   and   wonderful   layers.     Stock   for  sali' — 
nothing  better  in  poultry  tlian  Vodden's  Rocks.  Cata- 
log free.    Vodden's  Rockery.  I.os  Gatos.  Cal. 

CHIX— Barred  and  White  Roiks.  Reds.  OrpinRtram. 

Anconas.  Minorcas;  Buff,  White  and  Brown  I.ck- 
linrns;  lirecding  cockerels.  Enoch  Crows.  Scabriglit. 
Cal. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM.  White  Lefhorn  Speciali.sls. 

Our  fl/teenth  year;  baby  chicks  and  h;it<hing  c^-'C^ 
for  sale.  Also  first-class  brcedinn  cockerels.  Our 
prices  are  right.    W.  C.  Smith.  Prop.,  Corning,  Cal. 

FREE    BOOK.     "CHICKENS    FROM    SHELL  TO 
M.\RKET."    on    application.     Coulson  Company, 
Petaluma.  Calif. 

"EASTMAN'S     BRED-TO-LAY"     Hoganlzed  trap- 
nested    Barred   Rocks.     Cockerels;   eggs.  Airedale 
puppies.    Fairmead  Poultry  Farm.  Fairmcad.  Cal. 

'EGGS   from    pure-pred   Buff   Orpingtons.    $1.50  per 
setting.    Mrs.  J.  H.  Talbot.  Box  62,  Graton.  Calif. 

I'OR  SALE— Pit  game  cocks.    Address  li.  Pritohord. 
Clarksburg.  Calif. 


FARMERS  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


POULTRY 

POULTRY  GUEKXS  GROWING  REVOLUTIONIZED 

—  Dairy,  rabbit,  oven  table  relish  as  well,  by  CJANT 
MAUUOW  CAHIIACK.  swiftest  winter-grow. iij:  neces- 
sity for  Californians.  I'lnnt  quickly.  Has  Experi- 
m?nt  Station  rminl  of  EIGHTY  EDIBLE  TONS  PER 
ACRE.  Is  earlier,  hardier,  richer  than  kale;  Its 
tender  "marrow"  laden,  four  to  seven-inch  dianietered 
trunks  (sliced)  arc  greedily  eaten  by  all  stock  with- 
out waste.  Occasional  giants  grow  10  feet  high.  Had 
40  Inches  long.  17  inch  wide  leaves,  stretching  up  7 
feet.  70  days  from  transplanting.  It  never  "heads." 
Oakland  customer  reports  8-foot  specimen.s  with 
phenomenal  leaf  yield— the  neiKhborhood  marvel. 
GUARANTEED  PEDIGREED  SEEDS,  500.  2r,p;  five 
such  packets,  $l.nO;  full  acre  supply,  $3.00  by  insured 
mail.    Photos,  cultural  suggrstions  FREE. 

"Golden  Potlatch"  or  "Big  Dinner"  bush  pea: 
some  1917  roots  bore  three  crops,  "wuitering  over'*  in 
open  ground  near  Canada  line.  Largest,  greenest, 
tenderest,  sweetest  grown.  Don't  "can"  them.  Ripe 
seeds  thoroughly  soaked,  cooked,  garnished,  equal 
"canned."    Large  packets.  I5c:  eight  for  $1.00. 

RAREST  REANS.  bush  and  pole,  for  Coast  plant- 
ing, A  better  pole  variety  tlian  "Kentucky  Wonder" 
or  your  money  back.    Packet.  15e,  prcpalil. 

"Purple  Perfection  Potato;"  salad  specialty:  frost- 
proof, super-early;  demands  CONSTANT  GROWTH, 
assurhig  two  crops  yearly  for  Californians  without 
"keepitig  over"  worrying.  Seven  fine  tubers  on  a 
single  undrrcround  fruiting  stem  this  year.  One  Cali- 
fornia customer  reports  the  second  1918  crop  of  four 
bushels  from  sample  sent  in  letter.  Small  sample. 
Iflc ;  pound,   40c ;  three  pounds,   insured  mall.  $1.00. 

If  it's  "Different"  PRACTICAL  novelty  suggestions 
you  want,  address  E.  E.  Martin,  Guaranteeing  Seeds- 
man. B-4.  Charleston,  Wash.  (LIMITED  SUPPLIES. 
NEIGHBOR.) 


WELL,  WELT^Here  the  White  Plumage  Poultry 
Farm  anil  Hatchery  Is  coming  again,  reati'y  for  an- 
other season.  Our  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  breeding 
stock  is  better  than  at  any  time  during  our  10  years 
of  breeding.  Therefore  \vc  can  produce  better  and 
stronger  baby  chicks.  Why  not  do  your  bit  and  help 
feed  the  world?  It  is  none  too  early  to  place  your 
order  with  us  today.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Price.  $15  per  100.  $70  per  .''jflO  and  $130  per  1000. 
II,  A.  Schlotlhauer,  Exeter.  Calif.  Route  A.  Box  148. 

FOR  SALE— We  guarantee  full  count  of  live  chicks 
that  will  please  you.  We  hatch  from  heavy  layers 
selected  by  the  Hogan  system.  Thoroughbred  White 
Leghorns  exclusively.  Reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
price  list  and  book  your  order  early.  White  Leg- 
horn Hatchery  Co.,  Pomona,  Calif. 

TURNING  KNOWLEDGE  INTO  CASH.  I  have  the 
complete  working  formula  for  a  winter  egg  food,  tliat 
produceil  6S  eggs  from  72  hens,  and  for  5  days  in 
.succession  04  ecgs  daily.  Formula  and  details,  50c. 
.L  C.  HENDERSON,  Compiler  of  Agricultural  Infor- 
mation, Box  476.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

TURKEYS 

FOR    S.\LE— Gc'den    Bronze    turkeys.      Big  bones 
breeding  tnms  of  America's  best  strain.     Eggs  in 
season.    M.  M.  Reiman.  Planada,  Caiif. 


jVIAMMOTH  Bronze  turkey  toms  and  hens  for  .sale. 

Order  now  before  prices  advance.  Also  Collie  dogs 
for  lierding.    John  G.  Mee.  St.  Helena.  Calif. 

"TNCim^^roRsTPouitir'^^ 

WANTED — 1000  poultry  men  to  try  the  new  Perfec- 
tion automatic  poultry  fountain;  none  better;  free 
circular.    Jnhn  Imsehweiler,  Inglcwood,  Cal. 

THE  "Billiken  Brand"  of  Chester  Whites.  It  is  now 
time  to  start  breeding  for  the  coming  spring  litters. 
I  have  some  fine  yearling  boars  that  will  produce  for 
you  Lome  fine  growthy  pigs.  Have  but  10  left.  Am 
accepting  orders  for  December  delivery  for  yearling 
gilts  bred  for  an  early  March  farrow.  None  better 
anywhere  and  priced  very  reasonable.  Weaned  pigs, 
both  sexes,  almost  any  time  of  the  year.  If  you 
want  to  improve  your  herd  and  realize  results,  get 
started'  with  some  of  this  stock.  C  B.  Curmingliam, 
Mills,  Calif. 

LIVESTOCK— Sheep,  Milch  Goats 

D.  E.  KELLIHER — Importer  and  breeder  of  Hamp- 
shire sheep.  Eugene,  California,  offers  for  sale  a 
choice  lot  of  yearling  Hampshire  rams  sired  by  Wal- 
nut Hall  and  llutterfield  rams  purchased  at  Salt  Lake 
August,  191  Inspection  and  correspondence  in- 
vited. 

LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jerseys 

START   TlKht.     Registered   Durne   .Tersey  weanlings. 
Three  fnr  $3.*).     Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Red  Rock 
Ranch,  Olen  Ellen,  Cal.  

DUROC-.TERSEY  hogs;  weanllnps  of  either  sex  ready 
for  initiiediate  delivery.     Breeding  and*  satlsfaclion 
guaranteed.    H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa,  Calif, 

,BIG   TYPE   Duroc   .lersey   Boars   and   Gilts.  (Jco. 
DcBok,  Oregon  City.  Ore. 

LIVESTOCK 


"RAI.-^IN'G   Calves   Without  Jlilk."     Send   for  free 
booklet  telling  how  to  do  it.     Coulson  Company, 
Petaluma,  Calif.   


RISniSTKnET)  O.  I.   C.  swine;  breeding  stock  for 
sale.     ('.  I.  Ballard.  RIclaeall.  Ore. 


HELP  WANTED 

OITOIITI'.MTY  FOB  .MARRIKI)  JtAN. 
We  want  a  married'  man  wlio  will  live  on  our 
property  (Hood  house,  barn  and  wiiulmill).  who  will 
plant  trees  for  us  and  farm  hetwcn  the  trees  for 
hlnmelf.  For  details  apply  to  BKRKEI.F.Y  SKCURI- 
TIES  rOMPANY.  21S  First  .National  Bank  Bldg.. 
Berkeley.  Calif. 

'"'^'''smjAHoNi'wAr^ 

POSITION     WANTF;!)— Young    man.     2r>.     Ir.  ifood 
health,  willing  to  work,  wants  job  on  ranch.  Anxious 
to  learn.    Address  Farmer,  care  Orchard'  and  Farm. 

LUMBEK— Building  Material 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BUILDER— All  kinds-  of 
second-hand  b  ullding  material ;  doors,  windows, 
lumber,  shingles,  cornigatcd  iron,  cement  Irays  at 
the  lowest  prices,  send  list  and  get  estimate;  r<nintry 
orders  and  carload  lots  a  specialty.  H.  McKevitt  & 
Son,  Wreckers.  1849  Mission  street,  near  14lh,  San 
Francisco.  Cal. 


RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 


FOR    SALE— New    Zealand    Rede,    registered;  aluo 
utility;  pedigreed;  finest  blood  in  America.  Black 
and'  White  Fur  Babbits. 

Supreme  rabbit  remedier.  !iutcli  plans,  pedigree 
lilanks  and  hutch  cards. 

"Making  a  living  on  an  acre,"  and  care  of  rab- 
bits, ducks,  chickens,  pigeons,  pheaaants.  etc.  Price 
25c. 

"Richey's  Western  Rabbit  Book,"  13  chapters.  28 
Illustrations:  devoted  entirely  to  rabbits  ami  fure. 
Price.  50c. 

MRS.  C.  A.  RICHEY. 
616  North  Benton  Way. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  US— We  have  117  raisers  at 
the  present  time  in  this  State;  we  want  .jOO;  we 
fur  rush  you  willi  original  uiocners  and  then  buy 
back  all  that  you  can  raise,  paying  $2.00  to  J3.00 
each  for  them.  Our  plan  Is  absolutely  on  the  square. 
Write  today.  Inclosing  ^5c  for  our  book  on  rabbit 
culture,  our  20-page  catalogue  and  our  raising  propo- 
sition in  full.  The  GILMORE  RABBIT  FARM. 
SANTA  BARBARA,  Cal. 


CALDWELL'S  RELIABLE  RABBIT  REMEDIES. 
Caldwell's  Ear  Remedy,  'S5c:  Caldwell's  Slobber  Rem- 
edy, ;i5c;  Caldwell's  Vent  Remedy,  .H5c ;  Caldwell's 
Tonic,  C5c;  Caldwell's  Snuffle  Remedy,  75c;  prepaid. 
Cure  or  money  back.  Free  circular.  Agents  wanted. 
Caldwell  Rabbit  Farm.  2516  San  Fernando  Blvd., 
1.03  Angeles,  ('al.  


GIBSON'S  NEW  1918  RABBIT  BOOK.  225  pages, 
55  illustrations;  explains  everything  on  raising  and 
marketing  for  meat  or  fur.  Tliis  is  the  American 
recognized  rabbit  authority.  Price  $1. 10,  postpaid, 
including  additional  valuable  literature.  J.  C.  HEN- 
DERSON.  Box  476.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  

STANDARD  docs  and-  bucks  always  on  hand'.  Flem- 
ish Giants  and  New  Zealands.  No  breeding  be- 
tween May  and  September.  Result — Vigorous,  healthy, 
fat  product.  Order  once  and  you  will  want  more. 
Prices  always  reason ible.  R.  Daniels,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.  

FOR  SALE— Belgian  and  New  Zealand  does,  three 
to  six  months  old;  singles,  $2.50;  two  for  $4.00; 
two  does  and  buck.  $5.00;  older  does,  $5.00  each, 
$8.00  pair  or  $10.00  trio.  W.  H.  Paxton,  Nevada 
City,  Calif. 


NEW     ZEALAND    REDS— Pedigreed,     none  finer. 

Richly  colored,  four  red  feet  and  creamy  bellies. 

Also  fine  red  utility  stock,  three,  four  and  six  montlis 
old.    E.  Kelly.  834  Main  St..  Petaluma,  Cal. 

MONEY  IN  RABBITS— Raise  rabbits  for  us.  Will 

pay  $6  per  pair.  Send  stamp  for  reply.  H,  E. 
Gibson  Co.,  Arcadia,  Cal, 


FOR  SALE— New  Zealand  rabbits;  utility  and  pedi- 
greed",   well-bred    stock,    at   prices   to    reach  all. 
Stephen  E.   Banneck,  330G  North  Hicks  street,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 


ARMSTRONG'S  New  Zealand  Red  Rabbits;  improve 
your  stock  with  a  gpod',  healthy  buck,  podigreeil  and 
registered.     Prices   right.     ARMSTRONG  S  RABBIT 
YARDS.  Petaluma,  CaL 


RABBITS— Clioice  young  New  Zealand  Red  breeding 
slock  for  sale.    R.  C.  Specht,  Route  A,  Sonoma, 
Calif. 

BIRDS,  DOGS,  PETS 

AT   STUD.  SILVmiADO. 
SILVER   TABBY,  PEDIGREED. 
Fee,  $10.     Cats  and  kittens  for  sale;  excliange  for 
poultry.     Mrs,   John   Sanborn.   Hanford,    Kings  Co., 
Calif, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

EVERY^OI>?^"^shouId  read  The  Gmit  5Cxchange 
story:  mail  order,  real  estate,  investment  and  gen- 
eral informtition  weekly;  contains  20  to  40  pages  of 
opportunities;  offers,  plans,  secrets,  bargains,  cash 
Wu.vers,  etc..  that  will  put  you  on  the  road  to  more 
-money  making.  Your  name  printed  In  our  oppor- 
tunity directory  and  a  special  2  months'  subscription 
for  25c.  Ad  rates  3c  per  word  for  four  insertions. 
Thousan<ls  of  "live  wires"  to  read  your  ad.  Address 
The  World's  Mirror.  Beaumont,  Texas.  

I  \V7LL  DELIVER  a  small  box  of  lemons  for  $1.00. 

containing  4  dozen:  prepaid  to  any  part  of  tho 
U.  S.    Ernct,'  Vince,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

New  IModel 
No.  15-K 

Today? 

cool.  Use  the  Imperial 
self  -  boating  Iron. 
Makes  Us  own  gas, 
generated  from  kero- 
sene. The  cheapest  and 
best  Iron  made.  Colo 
^  Lite  &  Sales  Co.,  Lamp 

Dept..  12IG  to  1220  E.  41st  at., 
I.os  Angele.s,  Cal.  Oemonilra- 
tlon  room.  246  S.  Spring  St. 


A.   LEVIN,   successor  to  Kelly  Machinery  i'n.  All 
kinds  and  sizes  of  Pipe,  Engines,  Bolte^^s.  Pulleya. 
Shafting,  etc.    Gootl'  second-hnnd  Wire  Rope.  .^Ianlla 
Rope  and  Barh  Wire.    521  Mis.<ilnn  Ronrl.  Los  An- 

MISCELLANEOUS— Wanted 

WANTED— A  good  liome  foY  Benjamin,  aged  T, 
orphan,  blonde:  obedient  and  utninnally  bright; 
needs  tho  affection  of  kinri  fdHter  parents.  Apply 
<'hlI«lren'H  Home  Society,  2414  Griffith  avenue,  Lo« 
AnKHes^-alir  

CHIROPRACTIC  COLLEGES 

BE  A  CUIR(H*RACTIC  DOCTOR— 7000  now  practic- 
ing; new  method  of  curing  and  preventing  diseases. 
Catalogue  free.  Dr.  (!harles  A.  Cale.  president,  Ix>n 
Angeles  CoDece  of  Chiropractic.  U31  South  Ullt 
street.  Los  AnR^I&s,  Cal. 

SAFKTY.  IIAZOII    III.AUE8    BE-KI)OEl).    .10  cent" 
dozen.    Send  for  mailing  cnTclnpc.    Howard's,  Box 
93.  Lot  OatoD.  Cti. 


REAL  ESTATE 

.illSoi.l'TKI.Y  nnitTbTIITrrr^.  lliT»"  lrri?r"?lTriIdT 
It.  .\  k-nlnit  dairy  an<l  nir«lta  r«iirh.  «ilixilnlni(  vcr"- 
pro.iperoun  San  Jua<illln  Valley  City  (100  aires! 
«l)OMt  hair  III  alfalfa.  GikkI  t»o  .lory  elelil  r.i.iai 
house,  sanitary  mlllt  house,  hams,  shade  an. I  ir.iil 
trees  grapes,  nuts  and  lorries.  Coninlrle  ,  •  „f 
ramiiiig   Implemciils.    uagon    etc      Ir''  t 

Jw,"/'"' n "l"?'  'I<'P<-'"'»W<'  final  eonii 

flood  »ell.  with  engine  and  large  tank 

domestic  purposes.     This  ranrhcan  „, 

pense.  b<!  acimlrably  subillrlded.     Price  J  4  ii,i  ■  i' 

cash,  halanee  In  .1.        ;  and  9  years     A  , 

K  '"I'L    The  r.«ple's  Real  Estate  O...    i  l  .t, 

mug.,  1.08  Angeiea.  Cal. 

"m?""'^'^"  «"  under  I  T" 

300   aerra  under  culllrailon.   balance  limb,  r  i 
grasing;  130  aens  see.leii  to  grain:  100  acre. 
hotioTii   land.     Can    nearly   all   1«.  eultlratc.l 

biiililinga    houses  8  rooms  each,  barns  and  ohm 
on"^A.?  of  hor.es.  29  head  of  cattle.  30  -1,, 

i'O  goats,  all  farming  machinery.  Things  too  nui.i  r 
ous  to  mention.    Price  $30.00  per  a're     T.n,"s  , 

oIm;.,!  "»H"-     Address  Box  sjt. 

Orcliard  and  Farm. 

DO  Yf)i;  WANT  TO  SKI.I,.  TIIADK  Olt  HI  Y  a  farm 
mohi'i";     /"Y  property,  aulo.' 

mobiles,  factory,  patent.  s;ock.  Imnds.  mining  prop. 
r,rS'„    r  ,    .  something  to  sell  In  any  State. 

rite  Inclosing  10  rents,  for  our  big  magnnlne  of 
iniestiiieiita.  ejchangcs  an,l  buyers  and  our  special 
proposition.  Send  full  description  and  lo  icst  Tr  ™ 
mon"  T  ll'e  World's  »Ilrror.  Beau- 


ORANGE  AND  I.E.MOX  GROVE  for  ,al<^20  acres 
4-jear-old  tureka  lemons  and  10  acre,  .'..vear-old 
oranges  an<l  lemons.    Ix)ts  of  tv.ter.    Nothing  finer  In 

sell  quick  to  settle  up  an  estate.    No  agent*.    No  m 

Lof  A^ngele;  "^'^  """^"»  ■ 


FOR  SALE— 2  acres  of  good  land,  house  of  4  rooms 

anrl   bath.    barn,    chicken    houses    itlth  fowls 
miles  from  blc  tcvvn.  near  school,  electric  and  »ieani 
railroad  pass  properly,  one  mile  from  station.  Every- 
thing  complete    ready   to   start    business.  A<ldres» 
L.   M.   Boi  30.;.   Capitola.  Cal  

FOR  SALE— 9-acre  alfalfa  ranch.    Good  houac.  barn. 

fruit  of  all  kinds.  $4SO0;  part  cash,  balance  to  suit. 
Write  or  see  owner.  D.  R.  Wyalt.  Mountain  View 
avenue.  Riverside.  Calif. 


I'OR  SALE— 20  acres;  5  acres  1 -year-old  Tbompaon 
seedless:   balance   raw  land;   cabin   and  pumping 
plant;  f.mo;  7  miles  from  Fresno.     V.   A.  Smilh 
3312  Uroadway.  Oaldand.  Calif. 


BARG.VIN.S— Bargains.     Sen<l  for  free  magazine  of 
farm,    business,    wild   land,   exchanges,   any  kind. 
anywlKTc.    Western  Sales  Agency.  .Miiuieapolls.  Minn. 

WE  ARE  AGENTS  for  the  best  land'  in  South  San 
Joanuiii  IiTlgation  District  on  the  easiest  of  term*. 
Address  Ripon  .Nursery  Co..  Hipon.  Cal. 


WA.NTED— To   hear  from   owner  of  gooil   farm  for 
sale:  state  cash  price,  full  description.    D.  F.  Bush. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

^EALESTATE'FOR^EXCaMiQE 


FOR  EXCHANGE— I  have  a  fine  fievcii-room  t«(i- 
story  house,  nice  residence  Kccllon  of  Ilerkeley. 
with  large  sleeping  deck,  fireplace.  hnrdwcHid  floor 
in  living  room;  kitchen  flnlslied'  in  wliite  enamel: 
fine  bathroom:  clinker  brick  exterior  finish  and  In 
yard  there  is  garage,  workshop,  chililren's  playhouse 
Street  work,  sidewalks,  sewer,  macadamized  street, 
gas  and  electrleity  are  in.  Two  biwks  from  Kev 
Route  and  S.  P.  Electric  trains  to  San  Francisco  ami 
street  car  to  Oakland.  I  will  exchange  almve  liouae 
for  an  Imriroverl  ranch.  Nell  E.  .Muiiro.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg..  Berkeley.  Calif. 


TO  EXCHANGE  AT  A  BARGAIN— 10  acres  good 
land,  fenced:  free  .oil:  near  Gait.  Sacramenio 
County.  Calif.;  $800  loan;  would  exchange  for  a 
smaller  place,  clear,  or  small  loan.  ,Mso  have  lot 
on  High  street.  .Melrose.  Oakland:  price  $3.*0.  Ad- 
dresa  owner.  Route  A.  Box  24.'..V.  .Vcanipo.  Calif. 

WE   EXCHANGE   Real   Estate- .Inlinson   tt  Temple. 
San   .lose,  Cal. 

COUNTRY  P-^qPERTY  FOR  SALE 

FOR  S.VLE  AT  A  BARGAIN— Four  acres  between 
First  and  Second  sireels.  Puso  Robles.  Ciillf.  :  $<00 
worth  of  Iniprovemcnlj*.  Price  for  DccenilM-r.  to  art 
money  fliilckly.  $1200.  Carl  .storia  and  .MIm  Maggie 
Storla. 

 FARMS  FOR  RENT.  

TO  LEASE 

20- acre    irrigated    farm,    giwjd    four-room  houae. 
winrlmlll  and  tankhnusc:  good  bam. 
BERKELEY    SECIItlTIES    COMPANY.    218  Flrrt 
National   Hank  Hldg..   Berkeley.  Calif. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

FOR    SALE— 20-ncre   improTcd    farm,    near  Turlock. 

Cal.  Cood  arranpemenls  for  chickens,  alfalfa. 
ThomMon  SredlesM  and  hnnie  firchnrtl.  A.  C.  M. 
Chrlslofferson.  R.  F.  D.  TurlocK,  Calif. 


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED  -TO  hear  from  hm  ik  r  nT  farm  or  imlm- 
pn.ved  land  for  sale.    O.   K.   IIAWLEY.  Baldwin. 
WjyrnnHlli.  

WANTED  -To   hear   frnm   (nvrier   of    goml'  farm  for 
sale.     State  cash   prhe.   full   drRcrlptlon.     D.  F. 
BuHh.  MInneapollfi.  Minn. 


FARM  LANDS.  HOMESTEADS 


ICO-^M'RE  bninestea.l  rellMOlllsbl 
Twin    Falls.    Malm,    f2:.»  ( 
Box  71.  Wcindhurn.  (ire. 


.It.  ullhlri  10  miles 
rid    soil;   la)»  fine. 


REAL  ESTATE— Sale  or  Exchange 

I  H.W'E  10  acres  of  land  In  Tulare  Cniinly.  Terra 
Bella  District,  clear  tllle.  I  would  like  to  trade  nn 
some  larger  acreage,  the  ten  as  first  payment.  Alfalfa 
lid  hog  land  preferable  J.  E.  WInten,  Box  al, 
Taft.  Calif.  

TO   EXCHANGE— .My   $700   eqiilly   In   fine  ,in-aere 
Irrigated  farm  fnr  auto.    T.  I.ternian,  Los  Mollnos. 
Calif.   

MONEY  TO  LOAN— Real 

MONEY  TO  I.O.VN 
We  always  have  moMrv  l'»  loan  <m  Iniprnred  fann 
land*.     8ECVTHITY  Bnvr>  AND  MORTOAOK  COM 
PASX.   First   Nalloii.il    II  iik   IIMg  .   Bi  rki  ley.  Calif 


The  Toughest  Steel  Known 


A  Guaranty  of  Service 


A TRACTOR  is  no  stronger  than  its  vital  parts — 
the  parts  which  bear  the  brunt  of  the  work. 
And  these  parts  you  cannot  see  or  test  before 
you  buy. 

How  strongly  they  are  fortified  against  wear — how 
certainly  you  are  assured  of  profitable  service— de- 
pends upon  the  material  the  manufacturer  elects  to 
use. 

A  tractor  manufactured  by  a  reputable  firm,  in 
which  all  vital  parts  are  made  of  "Amsco — the  tough- 
est steel  known,"  is  certain  to  be  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. 

"Amsco"  Manganese  Steel  is  today  regarded  as  the 
toughest  of  all  steels.  It  is  to  ordinary  steel  as  hickory 
is  to  pine.  Due  to  its  unusual  physical  characteristics, 
this  remarkable  "Amsco"  steel  successfully  meets  the 
severest  shocks,  strains  and  continued  grinding.  It 
literally  turns  the  teeth  of  wear.  It  robs  friction  of  its 
bite.   Abrasion  is  rendered  impotent. 

As  an  instance  of  its  amazing  wear-proof  qualities, 
"Amsco"  gears  are  run  without  oil. 


A  tractor  fortified  at  the  vital  wearing  points  with 
"Amsco"  cannot  be  built  more  durably.  It  assures 
long,  profitable  service — an  absence  of  delays — a  mini- 
mum of  repair  expense. 

Today  "Amsco"  is  being  used  on  crawler  tractors 
for  such  vital  parts  as  shoes,  links,  pins,  grousers,  lags, 
spacing  blocks,  sprockets,  idlers,  rollers  and  transmis- 
sion gears. 

On  wheel  tractors  it  is  being  used  for  bull  gears, 
pinions,  sprockets  and  transmission  gears. 

You  cannot  determine  for  yourself  the  materials 
used  in  a  tractor.  It  is  a  prudent  step,  therefore,  to 
select  a  machine  that  is  fortified  with  "Amsco,"  the 
toughest  steel  known. 

IMPORTANT — Write  for  copy  of  our  illustrated 
booklet,  "Tractor  Parts."  It  will  give  you  many 
practical  pointers.  We  are  mailing  this  booklet 
free,  including  a  list  of  Amsco  fortified  Tractors. 
A  postal  card  is  sufficient. 


AMERICAN  MANGANESE  STEEL  CO.,  General  Sales  Office:  1854  McCORMICK  BLDG.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Eastern  Sales  Office:  New  York.  San  Francisco  Office:  Insurance  Exchange  BIdg.  Western  Sales  Office:  Salt  Lake  City. 

Works:  CHICAGO  HEIGHTS,  ILLINOIS,  and  NEWCASTLE,  DELAWARE.  ,6992) 
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Orohard  and  Farm, 




